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PREFACE. 


IT  is  the  duty  of  the  proprietor  and  editors  of  an 
Annual  Register  to  present  to  their  readers,  at  an 
early  period,  a  historical  detail  of  every  thing  in- 
teresting in  politics,  in  general  history,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  progressive  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  they 
presume  they  have  now  performed  for  the  year 
J807- 

The  facts  recorded  in  the  present  volume  are  in 
every  respect  important.  The  politician,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence  that 
system  to  which  statesmen  have,  for  the  last  cen<r 
tury,  referred  under  the  phrase  of  the  "  Balance  of 
Europe/'  must  deplore  the  ravages  made  upon  it 
by  him  whose  ambition  seems  to  know  no  bounds, 
and  whose  good  fortune  appears  to  keep  pace  with 
his  most  gigantic  projects.  Kingdoms  and  empires, 
resisting  his  power,  have,  one  after  another,  -  fallen 
victims  either  to  their  own  want  of  union,  or  to  a 

a  d  reliance 
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reliance  on  representations  held  out  by  the  con- 
queror, which  in  a  short  space  of  time  have  proved 
delusive  and  fatal. 

It  is  difficult  now,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden, 
to  find  a  single  spot  on  the  vast  continent  of  Eu- 
rope which  is  not  in  some  way  or  other  subject  to 
the  decrees  of  the  French  emperor :  every  sovereign 
is  either  of  his  creation,  or  apparently  dependent 
on  his  will.  The  changes  and  revolutions  which 
Jjaye  brought  about  this  disposition  of  affairs  have 
been  distinctly  described  in  the  volumes  of  the  New 
Aniauai  Register-  The  historians  would  have  re- 
joiced hpd  it  been  their  good  fortune  to  have  re- 
corded a  different  order  of  things  ;  but  they  have  no 
choice,  they  can  merely  enumerate  facts :  and  their 
Mily  consolation  is,  that  there  is  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, who  can  effect  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures by  events  apparently  the  most  unfavourable 
and  disastrous. 

Britain  is  still  free»  subject  to  no  control ;  and  he 
little  deserves  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  birth 
in  thepe  isla&ds,  who  will  not  devoutly  exclaim 
"  Esto  perpetua  !v  We  are  opt  blipd  to  errors,  in  our 
awn  system,  that  call  for  correction,  nor  ignorant  of 
defects  that  might  be  wefulljr  reformed ;  bat  we 
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abhf>r  the  idea  of  foreign?  interference ;  and  we  feel 
proud  of  the  distinction  of  being>  the  citizens  of  a 
country,  which  appears  to  stand  almost  alone  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  independent  states.  She 
has  hitherto*  under  the  protection  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  successfully  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  common  enemy ;  defied  his  power ;  and*  in 
some  degree,  has  been  enabled  to  say,  "  Hitherto 
thou  mayest  come,  but  no  further ."  And  we  trust 
that  the  courage  and  unanimity  of  a  free  people 
will  ever  continue  them  in  this  high  situation  among 
the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  that  they  may  even- 
tually, and  speedily,  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven, 
obtain  for  themselves  a  solid  and  honourable  peace. 

The  remaining  sheet  of  the  Map  of  India  is  now 
presented  to  the  public*  Neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense have  been  spared  in  the  execution  of  it ;  and 
though,  during  the-  last  two  years,  the  events  in 
India  have  been  comparatively  of  less  importance 
than  usual,  yet  the  vast  extent  of  our  possessions 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  will,  it  is  feared,  be 
perpetually  productive  of  events,  and  wars,  the 
scourge  of  man,  that  must  render  a  complete  and 
accurate  chart  of  them  highly  interesting  to  those 
\vho  study  the  history  of  their  own  country  and  its 
dependencies,  with  a  due  regard  to  critical  ac- 
curacy. 
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The  proprietor  begs  leave  to  assure  his  reader* 
that  it  will  be  his  endeavour  at  all  times,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  present  instance,  to  bring  out  the  volumes 
of  the  New  Annual  Register  at  such  periods  as  shall 
give  thefti  a  just  claim  to  pre-eminence,  as  the  riiost 
early,  as  well  as  the  most  complete  and  faithful 
record  of  whatever  relates  to  politics,  local  and  ge- 
neral ;  and  to  literature,  domestic  and  foreign :  ren- 
dering them  in  every  respect  a  register  of  history, 
and  a  complete  Annual  Review,  adapted  to 
every  class  of  readers. 

6th  May,  1808. 
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IN   GREAT   BRITAIN, 
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DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  ANNE. 


PART  L 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ft 
diversified  view  of  civilization  was  presented  by  the 
vanous  states  of  Europe.  The  arts  and  sciences,  which  the 
wisdom  of  Gustavus  and  the  genius  of  Christina  had  trans- 
planted to  Sweden,  were  withering  in  neglect;  and  the  germs 
of  literature,  no  longer  fostered  by  their  influence,  had  perish- 
ed with  the  short-lived  season  of  national  prosperity. 

If  the  spirit  of  improvement  had  departed  from  Stockholm, 
at  Moscow  it  was  not  yet  arrived :  the  immense  empire  of  the 
Czars,  enveloped  in  the  glooms  of  barbarism,  retained  its  pri- 
mitive aspect  of  ignorance  and  ferocity.  Poland  had  its  uni- 
versities, and  Bohemia  its  professors :  but  in  those  native  re- 
gions of  mysticism,  the  glimmering  rays  of  science  served  only 
to  throw  a  transient  splendour  over  the  chimacras  of  supersti- 
tion or  the  illusions  of  fancy*  Alchemy  and  astrology  were 
here  zealously  cultivated;  fables  and  visionaries  spread  from 
hence  to  the  South  of  Europe. 

In  the  several  states  of  Germany  much  knowledge  ex- 
isted, but  it  was  combined  with  scholastic  ruggedness  and 

sectarian 
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sectarian  asperity :  the  want  of  a  national  language,  and 
consequently  a  national  literature,  impeded  its  circulation ; 
the  prevalence  of  warfare  and  controversy  retarded  its 
progress.  In  Spain,  *tyrafttiy,  superstition  and  corruption 
conspired  against  the  human  intellect.  The  courtesy  of 
Europe  still  conceded  to  Italy  the  honours  of  literary  pre- 
cedence : — with  her  remained  the  models  of  art*  the  mp- 
numema^fgeiHtfs ;  tod  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  seenxed  to  the 
classical  student  a  rite  of  devotion  almost  indispensable  to 
attest  the  fervour  6f  his  attachment  and  the  sincerity  of  his  de- 
votion to  antiquity.  In  France,  pnder  the  auspices  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,'*  the.golded  ag€  'of  Leo  had  Revived.  That 
monarch  thirsted  for  renown,  and  in  every  pursuit  aspired  to 
pre-eminence.  Thdfigh  Uttk  improved  by  culttvudoU,  he  relish- 
ed the  society  of  the  tributary  wits  and  poets  who  encircled  his 
throne:  he  beheld  in  them  the  noblest  retinue  of  his  court,  re* 
quitedtheir  praise  with  protection,  and  showered  on  them  the 
most  splendid  munificence.    Although,  the  liberalities  of  this 

trisxtt  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  men  of  letters  in 
Vance,  his  influence  extended  indirectly  to  other  countries* 
and  in  particular  to  England,  where  the  progress  of  litefa* 
ture  had  seldom  been  impelled  by  regal  patronage. 

Although  William  the  Third  was  indifferent  to  all  but  m|ti* 
tary  or  political  merit,  he  permitted  his  ministers  to  atone  for 
his  neglect;  and  at  no  period  since  the  rDputtftk  Agt  of 
Edward  the  Third,  were  talents  so  assiduously  fostered  in  this 
country  as  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  who  wait  unable 
to  distinguish  between  pedants  and  scholars,  and  cared  only 
for  the  Soldier  or  the  statesman.  At  this  time  also  there  ex* 
isted  in  this  country  a  gallant  spirit  of  rivalry  with  France  ? 
a  lofty  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  even  a  jealous  vigilance 
of  party,  which  roused  the  mind  to  action,  and  kindled  in  it 
that  inextinguishable  emulation  which  is  the  trite  element  of 
genius*  Thus  the  example  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  provoked 
liberality  from  William  the  Third,  and  men  of  letters  in 
this  island  caught  a  reflection  of  the  glofy  which  biased 
jound  their  Gallic  contemporaries. 

The 
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The  reign  of  Anne  is  supplemental  to  that  of  WiU 
liatn.  Totally  destitute  of  his  talents  or  wisdom,  she  was 
yet  destined  to  be  the  executrix  of  his  will,  and  the  inheri- 
tor of  his  fame.  Guided  by  such  statesmen  as  he  Jiad 
chosen,  she  was  unconsciously  enriched  with  his  experience, 
and  directed  by  his  counsels  *f  involuntarily  she  was  the  organ 
of  his  mind,  and  through  the  medium  of  her  administration 
the  spirit  of  William  still  actuated  England,  and  gave  the 
impulse  to  Europe.  In  literature  also  fortunate  circumstances 
conspired  to  render  her  age  illustrious.  In  the  preceding  reign, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  had  begun  to  write: — the  seed- 
time commenced  with  William — the  harvest  was  showered 
on  Anne.  At  this  moment  also  originated  a  species  of  litera- 
ture calculated  to  refine  both  manners  and  morals,  and  to 
impart  a  new  character  to  the  people. 

In  the  present  affluence  of  elegant  literature,  when  our 
attention  is  constantly  stimulated  by  novelty,  and  the  ar* 
dour  for  information  is  blunted  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  obtained,  we  can  hardly  conceive  what  impediments 
to  mental  cultivation  existed  for  those  who  had  not  been 
previously  admitted  within  the  pale  of  scholastic  knowledge* 
Religious  or  political  controversy  formed  the  staple  pro* 
duce  of  the  press.  These  appeared  to  be  the  only  subjects 
of  inquiry  which  the  public  were  curious  to  know,  or  com* 
petent  to  examine;  and  from  these  unhappily  was  imbibed  a 
spirit  of  rancour,  or  bigotry,  rude,  illiberal  and  unenlighten- 
ed, as  repugnant  to  the  charities  as  the  graces  of  social  life. 
The  female  sex  were  in  general  shamefully  illiterate.  The 
French  language  contained  many  books  of  elegant  litera- 
ture; but  they  could  not  supply  the  deficiency  of  clas* 
sical  attainments :  few  translations  of  even  ordinary  merit 
were  extant ;  and  they  who  were  unable  to  converse  famili- 
arly with  Homer  and  Horace  in  their  native  idiom,  were 
necessarily  debarred  the  enjoyment  of  their  society. 

But  the  same  causes  which,  with  the  public,  obstructed 
the  diffusion  of  taste,  were,  in  individuals,  favourable  to  the 
expansion  of  genius.     The  writers  of  that  age  were  not  sub- 
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jected  to  the  litigious  vigilance  of  modern  criticism  j  they  were 
not  checked  in  their  growth  by  the  petty  cares  of  compel 
tlon:  they  had  scope  for  invention;  they  had  legitimate 
claims  to  originality :— they  took  their  lessons  from  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity,  not  in  the  parasitical  spirit  of  imitation, 
but  with  the  generous  ardour  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 
What  they  borrowed  was  not  to  cover  penury,  but  to  dignify 
wealth,  to  embellish  abundance;  and  classical  authority 
stamped  the  venerable  record  of  nobility  on  their  own  intrin- 
sic affluence. 

At  this  period  there  existed  a  kind  of  clanship  among 
men  of  genius ;  and  a  literary  chief  had  his  partisans  and  re- 
tainers, who  imitated  his  style,  abetted  his  opinions,  and  pa* 
negyrized  his  sentiments.  Such  was  the  confederacy  headed 
by  Addison,  who  by  his  talents  and  influence  contributed 
more  than  any  other  writer  to  refine  the  manners  and  em* 
bellish  the  language  of  his  country.  The  names  of  Addison 
and  Steele  are  closely  connected  by  the  ties  of  literary  partner- 
ship. They  first  became  intimate  at  the  Charterhouse  school; 
but  were  afterwards  completely  estranged  by  aft  opposition  in 
habits,  circumstances  and  pursuits.  Addison  wis  removed  to 
Queen's  college,  where,  by  diligence  and  application,  he  soon 
acquired  the  credit  due  to  superior  ability.  Steele,  on  the 
contrary,  had  conceived  so  strong  a  passion  for  military  ad* 
venture,  that,  neither  listening  to  the  remonstrance,  nor  caring 
for  the  resentment  of  his  family,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, trusting  to  time  and  his  own  merit  to  procure  him  pre* 
ferment.  In  this  obscure  station  his  talents  attracted  notice ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  with  no  other  interest  than  such  as  he 
had  personally  obtained,  he  arrived  at  the  rank  of  ensign. 

While  Steele  was  thus  purchasing  experience  without  learn- ' 
ing  prudence,  Addison  had  published  a  collection  of  Latin 
poems  remarkable  for  their  classical  purity,  and  established 
his  pretensions  to  Kterary  eminence.  Originally  it  had  been 
his  design  to  take  orders:  he  relinquished  his  purpose  at 
the  persuasion  of  Montagu,  who  in  return  procured  for  him 
a  pension  of  300/.  per  annum,  tp  enable  tjim  to  visit  the  Con- 
tinent, 
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tinent;  With  this  resource  he  commenced  his  travels,  which , 
were  extended  through  France  and  Italy.  But  his  pension 
was  ill  paid j  and  no  money  being  remitted  to  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  shorten  his,  tour,  and  returned  within  two  years 
to  England,  almost  in  as  much  penury  as  at  a  subsequent 
period  it  was  the  fortune  of  Goldsmith,  another  poetical 
and  more  eccentric  traveller,  to  experience. 

The  publication  of  his  Travels  removed  his  indigenceand  ex- 
tended his  reputation.  At  the  recommendation  of  Montagu  he 
was  employed  by  lord  Godolphin  to  commemorate  in  verse 
the  victory pf  Blenheim.  He  produced  'The  Campaign,'  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals.  Two 
years  after  he  was  made  under  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  party  writer.  But  his  acrive  mind  was  not 
limited  by  political  objects.  Having  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
Steele,  who  had  renounced  the  sword  for  the  pen,  and  was  al- 
ready distinguished  as  a  Whig  writer,  he  became  his  coadjutor 
in  *  The  Tatler',  a  periodical  paper,  of  which  the  first  number 
was  published  in  1709.  Of  this  composition,  the  rough  model 
is  traced  to  those  political  essays  which*  under  the  name  of 
Mercuries,  frequently  appeared  during  the  civil  wars,  when 
any  question  was  started  of  moment  to  the  people.  Circum- 
scribed to  political  and  polemical  subjects,  these  papers  pos- 
sessed no  graces  of  composition ;  they  contained  no  stric- 
tures on  books  or  men  ;  and  improved  neither  style  nor 
manners.  The  Tatler,  on  the  contrary,  was  professedly  de- 
voted to  the  lighter  parts  of  literature: — popularity  was  court- 
ed by  an  assumption  of  the  humorous  name  of  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff*,  which  Swift's  burlesque  of  Almanacks  and  Astro- 
logy had  already  familiarized  to  the  public.  To '  The  Tatler' 
succeeded  'TheSpectator*  and  'The  Guardian  •/  in  all  of  which 
Steele  received  the  assistance  of  Addison.  Among  the  oc- 
casional contributors  were  Pope  and  Swift,  Gay  and  Tickell, 
and  many  other  men  of  respectable  talents  attached  to  the 

*  Swift  borrowed  the  name  ofBickerstaff  from  a  locksmith  :  having 
preSxed  the  appellative  of  Isaac,  he  believed  he  had  formed  an  original 
combination.  In  this  he  was  mistaken :  the  quaiijt  compound  actually- 
belonged  to  a  tobacconist. 

b  2  Addisonian 
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Addisonian  party.  'The  Spectator*  was  a  literary  hive,  and 
men  of  letters  hovered  round  it,  pleased  to  find  a  depositary 
for  their  respective  opinions,  and  proud  to  drop  into  it  a 
memento  of  their  labours*     The  advantages  which  the  public 
derived  from  this  publication  are  incalculable.    From  its  ex- 
tensive circulation,  the  authors  acquired  a  most  important  and 
salutary  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries ; 
vulgar  prejudices  were  corrected;  lessons  of  virtue  inculcated; 
,  knowledge  elicited;  and  taste  diffused.   A  sentiment  of  enthu- 
siasm was  inspired  for  our  national  writers;  and  the  im» 
mortal  poem  of  Milton,  which  had  remained  in  such  obscu- 
rity as  to  induce  Dryden  to  transfer  some  of  its  most  beauti- 
ful passages  to  his  own  rhymed  drama  of  'The  State  of  In* 
nocence,'  was  now  read  and  admired  wherever  'The  Spectator* 
was  known  and  circulated.      Independently  of  their  merit  as 
essayists,  Steele  and  Addison  were  sufficiently  distinguished 
in  other  walks  of  literature  :  but  it  was  by   their  periodical 
numbers  that  their  talents  became  conspicuous ;— to  these 
were  appended  their  honour,  their  dignity,  and  their  fame* 
Among  his  poems,  the  *  Epistle  from  Italy  to  Lord  Hali* 
fax*  is  Addison  Y  happiest  performance.  It  probably  furnished 
the  outline  of  Goldsmith's c Traveller.*  In  verse  as  in  prose,  he 
was  elegant,  but  seldom  spirited : — when  he  attempted  the 
drama,  he  seems  to  have  written  with  the  debility  of  con- 
.  scious  inferiority.     In  Comedy  he  falls  far  short  of  Steele, 
who,  in  his  '  Conscious  Lovers,'  and  c  Tender   Husband,1 
gave  the  first  modern  specimens  of  genteel  comedy.     The 
poetry  of  Addison  is  in  effect  now  valued  only  for  the  sake 
of  his  prose.  Even  his  'Cato,'  though  received  with  rapturous 
applause,  no  longer  impels,  but  passively  follows  the  current 
of  his  celebrity ;  and  is  carried  along  not  by  its  own  force, 
but  by  the  all-prevailing  name  of  Addison.     As  an  essayist, 
it  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  Steele  tQ.  endure  comparisoi* 
with  his  colleague.    In  their  literary  character,  as  in  habits 
of  life,  they  were  essentially  different.     Addison  glided  on 
in  a  smooth  stream  of  prosperity :  by  the  practice  of  prudence 
he  was  spared  the  exertion  of  fortitude:  cautious  as  fortu- 
nate, he  seldom  had  obstacles  to  surmount,  or  difficulties  to 
subdue.     Steele  was  often  plunged  in  distress  by  improvi- 
dence. 
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dence.  Accustomed  to  write  on  the  spur  of  occasion,  his  com* 
positions  bear  the  impression  of  a  powerful  arid  Vigorous 
mind :  his  humour  is  often  rich;  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners  copious:  he  was  formed  to  strike  out  the  first 
thought,  but  not  to  polish  it :  he  possessed  the  rudiments  of 
excellence,  but  either  wanted  the  care,  the  patience,  or  the 
judgment,  ro  develpp  them.  To  bestow  praise  on  Addison, 
would  be  superfluous.  "Whoever," says  Dr,  Johnson,  " would 
attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  elegant  but 
not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  Addison/' 
It  is  happily  observed  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  that  u  the  loss  of 
Addison's  writings  would  involve  the  extinction  of  a  whole 
literary  species," 

Among  the  retainers  of  Addison  was  Ambrose  Phillips, 
who,  during  his  residence  at  St.  John's  college  Cambridge, 
had  written  Verses  in  honour  of  queen  Mary,  and  after- 
wards produced  a  volume  of  Pastorals.  His  '  Epistle  from 
Copenhagen,*  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  was  un- 
questionably the  best  of  his  performances.  Indigence 
led  Phillips  to  write  for  the  stage ;  and  his  *  Distrest  Mo- 
ther^' which  is  a  translation  of  Racine's  Andromaque,  was 
represented  with  no  brilliant  success.  Attached  to  the  Whigs, 
he  was  by  them  patronized  and  puffed  into  fame :*  but  his 
celebrity  sunk  with  his  party;  and  he  is  now  only  remem- 
bered for  an  acrimonious  controversy  with  Pope,  and  the 
-critical  strictures  written  by  that  poet  on  pastoral  poetry. 
This  species  of  composition,  the  beauties  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  exhausted  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  had  been 
revived  by  the  felder  poets  of  Italy,  who  found  it  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  metrical  structure  of  their  language ;  and  in  imi- 
tation of  them  adopted  by  the  poets  of  France  and  England, 
who  had  not  the  same  motive  for  its  cultivation.  In  England 
it  was  long  extremely  popular.  In  bis  early  productions  Mil- 
ton frequently  assumes  a  pastoral  style;  and  he  has  intro- 
duced classical  names  into  his  *  Allegro,'  although  his  descrip* 
lions  faithfully  reflect  the  English  landscape. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  taste  for  pastorals  had  declined  ; 

b  3  but 
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but  in  the  feign  of  Charles  the  Second  and  William  it  was  rt*  ' 
suscitated,  and  scarcely  an  ode  or  an  elegy  was  then  written 
without  the  agency  of  Pan,  fauns  and  satyrs,  nymphs  and 
swains.  Alive  to  the  impropriety  of  such  incongruous  associa* 
dons,  Ambrose  Phillips  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  such  pas* 
torais  as  should  only  exhibit  rural  scenes  and  national  man* 
ners,  without  any  shade  of  classical  imagery,  or  any  trans- 
fusion of  exotica!  sentiment.  To  have  been  capable  of  form* 
ing  this  plan  was  no  small  praise*  Unfortunately,  the  pasto- 
rals intended  to  achieve  this  desired  reformation  in  taste 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  end.  Alternately  tame  and 
turgid,  as  remote  from  simplicity  as  elegance,  they  have 
only  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  Gay's  *  Shepherd's 
Week/  a  series  of  pastorals  written  to  burlesque  them :  but 
in  these  so  much  simplicity  is  mingled  with  archness,  and 
the  sly  strokes  of  satire  are  so  often  relieved  by  lively 
touches  of  nature,  that  the  reader  loses  sight  of  the  author's 
object,  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  unmingled  feelings  of 
complacency  and  delight* 

Tickell,  another  coadjutor  of  Steele  and  Addison,  was  a 
native  of  Cumberland,  and  a  member  of  Queen's  college 
Oxford.  He  entered  early  into  public  life,  and  drank  deep 
of  the  spirit  of  party.  Like  Steele,  he  wrote  from  the  spur  of 
the  occasion  on  subjects  of  local  or  temporary  interest,  and 
his  connections  procured  for  his  writings  a  respect  to  which 
they  had  no  claim  from  intrinsic  excellence.  By  his.  inti- 
macy with  Addison,  however,  he  acquired  a  correct  taste, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  have  cooperated  with  him  in  the 
great  work  of  polishing  and  refining  the  age. 

Dr.  Samuel  Garth,  the  author  of 'The  Dispensary,'  was  in* 
debted  to  political  connections  for  much  of  his  literary  repu- 
tation* The  poem  on  which  his  pretensions  rest,  no  longer  at- 
tracts attention.  The  influence  of  party  originally  snatched  his 
name  from  obscurity,  and  the  friendship  of  Addison  still 
preserves  it  from  oblivion. 

Leaving  the.  little  senate  of  which  Addison  was  dicta- 
tor, 
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tor,  we  no*  proceed  to    Matthew  Prior,   who  by  merit 
oose  from   an   obscure   station    to    distinction    and   emi- 
nence.   He  was  born  in  Dorsetshire.    At  Cambridge  he 
became   intimate    with  Mr,  Montagu,  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  wrote  *  The  Town  and  Country  Mouse/  which 
was  intended  to  ridicule  Dryden's  *  Hind  and  Panther/    By  . 
die  interest  of  Montagu  he  was  soon  appointed  to  a  lucrative 
employment.    He  was  secretary  to  the  embassy  sent  to  the 
Hague  by  king  William,  and  finally  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Versailles  by  Anne.  On 
the  demise  of  that  princess  he  was  implicated  in  Oxford's 
disgrace,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  solaced  his 
captivity  by  writing  his  '  Alma/   On  his  liberation  he  found 
himself  poor,  but  happily  died  before  he  had  experienced  the 
bitter  mortifications  consequent  to  the  reverse  of  fortune.   It 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  appropri- 
ate praise  of  Prior  is  versatility*   "  He  has  (to  use  the  words 
of  the  same  writer)  tried  all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the 
solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disgrace/'    Like  Swift,  he  began  by  writing  odes :  but  these 
academical  exercises,  the  libations  of  genius,  have  long  been 
obsolete,  and  may  well  be  spared  to  the  author  of c  Solomon,9 
c  Alma/  and  'The  Nut-Biown  Maid/— His  «  Solomon*  ex- 
hibits correct  versification,  though  it  was  written  prior  to  the 
reformation  in  metre  effected  by  Pope.— His  *  Alma*  is  Hudi- 
brastic  in  nothing  but  the  measure.— His  *  Nut- Brown  Maid' 
-  has  many  beauties  of  description,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
pathos  and  simplicity. 

Prior  had  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  could  never 
so  far  divest  himself  of  its  spirit  as  to  arrive  at  sublimity* 
He  possessed. neither  strength  nor  luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion: but  his  observation  was  always,  ready;  his  per- 
ception  of  character  as  faithful  as  instantaneous.  He  un- 
derstood men,  and  would  have  described  their  follies  well : — 
his  forte  was  ridicule.  The  burlesque  ode  in  which  he  has 
travestied  the  pompous  ode  of  Boileau,  is>  though  considered 
merely  as  a  jeu  d1  esprit,  his  most  finished  performance.  What- 
ever composition  he  experimented,  Prior  had  the  rare 
3  merit 
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merit  of  original  combination: — the  structure  of  his  verse,  the 
selection  of  his  epithets,  was  unquestionably  his  own  ;  and  the 
individuality  of  his  style  was  never  lost, 

Parnell,  a  poet  of  a  different  cast,  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  conciliate  both  the  Whigs  and  the.  Tories,  and  was  by 
turns  the  companion  of  Addison  and  the  correspondent  of 
Pope.  He  was  born  and  received  his  education  at  Dublin,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  early  attainments.  He  embraced 
die  clerical  profession,  which  coincided  happily  with  his 
relish  for  tranquillity,  and  his  repugnance  to  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  political  life.  But  his  brilliant  connec- 
tions procured  him  no  high  preferment*  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  amiable  dispositions, 
with  little  energy  of  character.  His  conceptions,  were  not 
powerful;  and  either  from  diffidence  or  indolence,  he  seems 
not  to  have  thought  of  forming  an  original  plan,  or  extend- 
ing his  ideas  to  a  long  poem.  Whatever  he  attempted  was 
commonly  performed  so  well,  as  to  discourage  correction  and 
preclude  improvement.  In  the  graces  of  versification  he  is 
at  least  equal  to  his  friend  and  contemporary  Pope : — he  is 
less  artificial,  and  not  less  harmonious.  Little  as  he. has 
written,  he  is  a  popular  writer :  his  'Hermit,'  and  his '  Night- 
Piece/  are  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  Gay's  Fables;  and  thus 
a  few  pages  have  secured  to  Parnell  the  celebrity  which  the 
felaborate  epics  of  sir  Richard  Blackmore  failed  to  obtain. 

The  supreme  poet  of  that  age  was  Pope.  He  was  born  in 
London  in  1688,  but  spent  his  childhood  at  Binfield;  to 
which  his  father,  who  was  both  a  papist  and  a  Jacobite,  re- 
moved soon  after  the  Revolution.  His  education  was  prin-  ' 
cipally  domestic.  Inmate  of  no  college,  he  had  no  participa- 
tion in  those  scholastic  institutions  which  provoke  emula- 
tion and  reward  diligence*  Tet  with  no  other  assistance 
than  could  be  derived  from  private  tuition,  he  made  con* 
siderable  progress  in  classical  literature ;  and  at  an  age  when 
other  youths  were  exhibiting  academical  exercises,  had  pro* 
duced  poems  which,  to  say  the  least,  rendered  him  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries.    Dryden,  the  first  object  of 

his 
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Ms  enthusiasm,  had  closed  his  existence;  but  ail  the  sur,. 
viving  wits  of  Charles  the  Second  were  proud  to  admit  him 
to  their  society,  and  not  afraid  to  predict  his  future  excel- 
lence,. Lord  Lansdowne  and  sir  William  Triunball  were 
among  his  most  e?rly  admirers*  the  fastidious  Walsh  be- 
came his  intimate ;  and  Wycherley,  so  celebrated  for-  the  li- 
centious wit  of  his  comedies,  his  familiar  correspondent  ;-*- 
at  sixteen  he  was  treated  by  these  Veterans  of  literature  as 
an  author  of  acknowledged  merit.  The  publication  of  his 
poems  was  however  deferred  till  he  was  twenty-one*  During 
that  interval  he  composed  his  '  Essay  on  Criticism/  and 
'Temple  of  Fame ;'  and  exclusive  of  these  he  produced  'Trans- 
lations and  Imitations  from  Classical  Writers*'  .  Of  English 
nuthors,  Dryden  was  his  model  and  his  master :  but  he  conceit- 
ed it  possible  to  improve  even  his  numbers ;  and  he  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  render  his  own  versification  the  standard 
of  excellence.  In  c  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  the  offspring  of  his 
maturity,  his  poetical  powers  were  fully  developed.  .He  has 
here  displayed  all  the  treasures  he  possessed,— -the  keenness 
of  satire,  the  graces  of  description,  the  playful  flow  of 
fancy,  the  sedate  severity  of  judgment* — are  all  exhibited 
with  poetical  munificence.  In  this  performance  he  esta- 
blishes his  claims  to  the  honour  of  invention.  He  has  no 
master  in  Dryden,  and  imitates  Boileau  only  to  show  how  far 
he  surpasses  trim.  His  *  Eloisa\  his  '  lilegy  to  the  Memory 
of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,*  are  of  a  different  cast ;  both  eviuce 
(he  strength  and  fecundity  of  his  genius. 

In  the  rery  zenith  of  his  fame,  Pope  was  excluded  by  his  re- 
ligious and  political  creed  from  every  situation  of  profit  and 
emolument :  he  was  therefore  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  booksellers  for  a  translation  of  Homers, Iliad.  This 
arduous  undertaking  he  began  at  twenty-five,  and  finished 
at  thirty  years  of  age.  The  publication  of  his  Iliad  forms  an 
epoch  in  English  literature.  The  works  of  Honiqr,  which  had 
previously  been  known  to  English  readers  only  through  the 
medium  of  such  rude  versions  as  were  supplied  by  Ogilby  and 
Chapman,  were  now  made  familiar  to  admiration  by  a  poet  net 
unworthy  to  reflect  1^  imagery  or  transfuse  his  eloquence. 

'    In 
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In  17 14  Pope  removed  with  his  father  toTwickenham,  where 
he  formed  the  grotto  so  often  celebrated  in  his  minor  poems. 
He  was  now  in  easy  circumstances ;  but  the  reputation  of 
his  Homer  having  procured  him  liberal  proposals  from  the 
booksellers,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  undertake  a  version 
of  the  Odyssey ;  twelve  books  of  which  he  translated  him- 
self, consigning  the  remaining  twelve  to  Fenton  and  Broome. 
The  whole  work  was  however  subjected  to  his  acurate  re* 
vision.  Similar  causes  had  induced  him  to  give  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  a  task  to  which  he  proved  wholly  incompetent : 
his  genius  bad  not  qualified  him  for  the  labours  of  a  com- 
mentator, and  he  falls  far  short  of  those  verbal  critics  whom 
he  derided  and  despised.  His  work  was  mutilated  by  succeed- 
ing  annotators,  and  now  reposes  in  silent  obscurity. 

In  the  possession  of  affluence,  Pope  was  now  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  inclinations  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  Atterbury's 
advice,  directed  his  powers  to  satire,  and  produced  'The 
Dunciad.'  His  'Essay  on  Man*  is  of  a  different  character,  and 
is  perhaps  the  noblest  ethical  poem  extant  in  any  language. 
It  was  translated  into  French  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  at- 
tacked by  Crousaz,  and  vindicated  by  Warburton.  Neither 
satiated  with  praise,  nor  alarmed  by  reproach,  Pope  continued 
to  write  moral  essays,  satires,  dialogues,  imitations,— some  of 
which  are  entitled  to  rank  with  his  best  productions.  He  died 
in  1744.  It  has  been  justly  said  of  him,  that  to  make  verses  was 
his  first  labour,  and  to  mend  them  his  last.  It  is  here  un- 
necessary, and  it  would  almost  be  impertinent,  to  enlarge 
oji  the  merits  of  Pope: — how  rareiy  is  he  equalled,  how  sel- 
dom surpassed  !  He  has  been  repeatedly  compared  with  Dry- 
den  :  and  in  the  parallel  which  Johnson  has  drawn  between 
them,  the  first  place  is  with  some  diffidence  conceded  to  the 
latter.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that,  whilst  JPope  con- 
fined his  labours  to  the  garden-plot  of  poetry,  Dryden  had  to 
till  the  field,  to  climb  the  rugged  hills,  and  patiently  to  drudge 
on  the  high-road  of  life.  The  mental  energies  of  Pope  were 
concentrated  to  one  point,  Dryden,  on  the  contrary,  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  complication  in  his  objects  and  the  multiplicity 
of  .his  operations:  he  had  to  employ  ?he  agency  of  powers 

mutually 
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mutually  repulsive ;  to  combine  ideas  which  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  made  to  coalesce;  to  conciliate  boA  die  framed 
and  the  vulgar j  to  amuse  the  court  and  to  please  the  people* 

Dramatic  composition  is  most  essentially  different  from  every 
other  department  of  poetry  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  theatrical 
success  must  flow  from  causes  wholly  independent  of  li- 
terary excellence.     The  intellectual  processes  which  produce 
wit  and  humour  are  not  such  as  supply  the  finer  elements 
of  imagination.  Even  in  tragedy,  the  structure  of  good  dra- 
matic language  corresponds  little   in  its  metrical  arrange- , 
raent  with  the  correct  numbers  of  a  dignified  poem.     Yet 
was  Dryden  alternately  brilliant  in  comedy,  impressive  in 
tragedy,  poignant  in  satire,  judicious  in  criticism  j  he  wrote 
for  his  contemporaries  and  posterity,  but  he  wrote  not  for  him- 
self.  Pursued  by  penury,  he  was  not  permitted  to  appropriate 
to  his  mind  a  favourite  speculation  or  a  permanent  pursuit. 
Tasked  by  necessity,  he  was  perpetually  called  from  one  hard 
duty  to  another ; — sometimes  compelled  to  leave  unfinished 
what  was  happily  begun,  or  to  finish  with  slovenly  haste  what 
by  time  and  care  might  have  been  improved  to  excellence. 
Under   circumstances  of  such    different  aspect,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  equality 
subsisted  in  the  original  powers  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Their 
comparative  influence  in  society,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  student  veneratesDryden  ;  but  the  world  admires  Pope. 
The  man  of  letters  discerns  in  Dryden  such  original  concep- 
tion, such  masculine    invention,  so  many  native  veins  of 
fancy  and  of  thought,  that,  enraptured  with  the  treasures  he 
has  explored,  he  overlooks  errors  and  defects,  and  is  alone . 
conscious  to  the  perception  of  intrinsic  excellence.  But  man- 
kind in  general  yield  their  suffrage  to  Pope;  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  materials,  always  makes  of  them  the  best  use, 
and  never  exhibits  his  ideas  in  a  crude  imperfect  state.  His 
superior  correctness  is  the  chief  cause  of  his  universal  po- 
pularity.   Succeeding  writers  have  been  solicitous  to  borrow 
from  him  the  illustration  of  their  opinions,  and  often  set  off 
their  own  ideas  with  his  harmonious  numbers.     An  author's 
feme,  it  is  well  observed,  is  rapidly  propagated  by  quota- 
tion. 
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tion.  Thus,  whilst  Dry  (fen  is  known  only  to  the  cultivated, 
Pope  is  familiar  to  every  reader :  and  of  all  our  writers  after 
Addison,  he  has  most  contributed  to  form  for  us  a  standard 
of  national  taste. — Drake's  Illustrations  of  the  Spectator — 
JExammer — Johnson's  Poets — Spence- — Somerville's  History 
of  ike  Reign  of  Amt* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Introductory  Remarks — State  of  Parties  in  Parliament—Political  Events 
of  the  former  Year  briefly  noticed;  as  they  refer  to  foreign  Nations,  and 
to  domestic  Policy — Meeting  of  a  new  Parliament — Forms  observed  on 
the  Occasion — speaker  chosen — Eulogium  on  the  Conduct  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bot—Mr.  Abbofs  Speech  on  his  Election  to  (he  Office  of  Speaker— De- 

-  bates  on  his  Majesty's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  also  in  the 
House  of  Commons— Fote  of  Thanks  to  General  Stuart,  He. — Mr.  Bid- 
dulptis  Motion  on  the  Salary  of  the  Chairman  oflVnys  and  Means — Lord 
Temple's  Motion  on  the  Leat/ier  Trade  5  Distilleries,  and  Woollen  Ma- 
nufactures— Lord  Grenville's  Motion  on  the  Slave  Trade — Debates  on  the 
Negotiation  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  the  Commons. 


THE  discussions  in  parliament 
to  be  recorded  in  the  present 
volume  will  be  found  in  a  high  de- 
gree interesting,  as  well  from  the 
subjects  themselves,  as  from  die  re- 
suits  which  they  produced.  A  new 
house  of  commons  was  convoked 
on  the  15th  day  of  December, 
J  806,  from  whence  our  Register 
now  proceeds :  the  debates  became 
animated,  and  in  some  respects  ap- 
proaching to  violence;  but  the  ma- 
jority in  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion which  had  been  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox 
and  lord  Grenville,  was  respectable 


and  deceive.  On  their  parts  there 
was  probably  a  full  confidence  of 
remaining  in  office ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear from  the  conduct  of  oppo- 
sition that  any  well- grounded  hope 
was  formed  of  displacing  their  an- 
tagonists from  the  scats  \vhi:!i  th:y 
then  filled.  A  motion  in  behalf  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  followed  up 
by  a  bill  intended  for  their  relief,  ex- 
erted an  alarm  in  the  breast  of  his 
majesty  respecting  h»s  duty,  and 
the  obligations  under  which  he  had 
bound  himself  by  his*  coronation 
oath.  This  anxiety  was  imparted  to 
some  of  those  who  had  lately 
A  2  steered 
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steered  the  helm  of  government  :-r- 
an  outcry  was  speedily  raised  in 
parliament,  and  through  the  coun- 
try :  the  bill  in  favour  of  a  more 
extensive  toleration,  which  had 
passed  some  of  its  6tages,  was  given 
up,  and  ministers  were  obliged  to 
resign  their  several  posts  to  others 
who  seemed  to  possess  more  of  the 
confidence  of  their  Sovereign.  A  n 
appeal  was  again  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  dissolution  of  the  newly 
.elected!  parliament;  another  was 
immediately  chosen  in  its  stead, 
which  it  was  expected  would  feel 
more  in  unison  with  those  who  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  power ;  and 
which  met  for  the  dispatch  pf  busi- 
ness on  the  22d  of  June  1807, 
being  the  space  of  six  months  and 
one  week  from  the  first  assembling 
.of  a  former  parliament.  A  cir- 
eumstance  of  a  similar  nature  has 
not  occurred  for  more  than  a  cen* 
tury,  and  that  indeed  happened  at 
the  demise  of  William  III. 

Before  we  come  to  the  imme- 
diate business  of  parliament,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  refresh  the  minds 
of  our  readers  with  a  brief  survey 
of' the  prominent  incidents  of  the 
former  year.  Political  events,  like 
those  of  common  life,  depend  upon 
those  which  have  preceded  them  ; 
the  only  difficulty  in  the  historian 
is  to  trace  the  clue,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit at  once  in  a  luminous  and 
forcible  point  ©f  view  the  conse- 
quences and  their  causes:  On  this 
account  it  is  frequently  necessary, 
in  writing  detached  annals,  to  re- 
/cur  to  circumstances  not  imme- 
diately concerned,  for  the  sake  of 
ellucidating  others  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  upon  which  they 
seem  to  hinge. 

The  treaty  of  Presburg  between 
France  and  Austria  had  left  the 
emperor  of  France  and  his  allies,  if 
sucn  they  may  be  called,  who  are 


rather  the  servants  of  his  power 
than  the  advisers  of  his  councils, 
triumphant  in  the  south  of  Gen. 
many  and  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
had  dissolved  the  confederacy 
which,  at  one  time,  had  excited  the 
hopes  of  those  who  wished*  to  see 
Enxope  restored  in  some  measure 
to  what  it  formerly  was.  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  former  volume,  returned  to  his 
own  country,  disabled  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  from  further  exertion : 
and  the  British  troops  which  had 
been  landed  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many re-embarekd  for  their  native 
shores. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
captured  by  British  valour,  under 
the  conduct  of  sir  Home  Pophara 
and  general  Baird.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding month  Bonaparte  put  in 
execution  his  threats  against  the 
king  of  Naples,  by  invading  his 
territories,  of  which  every  part  sub- 
mitted, except  the  citadel  of  Gaeta 
and  the  remote  districts  of  Ca- 
labria, The  king  retired  to  Sicily, 
protected  by  a  British  force,  and  his 
crown  was  transferred  to  Joseph 
the  brother  pf  the  French  emperor, 
who,  unmolested,  took  possession 
of  the  capital.  From  Italy  we 
turn  to  Hanover,  which  the  king 
of  Prussia,  apparently  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  France,  thought 
proper  to  occupy  in  his  own  name, 
at  the  same  time  excluding  the 
British  shipping  from  his  otto 
ports.  This  was  regarded  as  an 
act  of  hostility  which  required  the 
immediate  recall  of  the  English 
niinister  from  the  Prussian  court, 
and  the  detention  of  all  ships  he- 
longing  to  that  nation.  At  this 
period  Sweden  was  at  variance  with 
Prussia,  and  acted  as  an  ally  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 

not 
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not  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  before  its  conquerors 
planned  and  executed  an  expedition 
«gainst  the  Spanish  settlement  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Sir  Home  Popham 
and  general  Beresford,  whose  con- 
duct will  become  the  subject  of  our 
discussions,  arrived  in  the  river  de 
la  Plata  in  June,  and  after  a  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  be- 

ring  of  the  succeeding  month 
town  surrendered.  Its  port 
was  immediately  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  British  merchandise, 
and  the  demand,  at  first,  gave  a 
general  activity  to  several  branches 
of  our  manufacture,  which  had  too 
lone  been  in  a  languid  state. 

In  Holland  the  constitution 
which  had  formerly  been  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  Bonaparte, 
was  exchanged  by  the  same  power 
for  a  sort  ofmixed  monarchy,  with 
Louis,  another  brother  of  die  em- 
peror, as  "  king."  Thus  :n  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  did 
the  ambitiousjCorskan  give  thrones 
to  two  of  his  own  nearest  relations. 
About  the  same  time  the  British 
army,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Stuart,  gained  a  complete 
and  very  signal  victory  over  the 
French,  commanded  by  Regnier,  at 
Maida,  near  the  Gulf  of  Euphemia, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  of 
little  more  value  than  to  display  the 
valour  of  our  countrymen,  against 
whom  the  best  troops  of  France 
were  unable  to  contend  with  their 
usual  success. 

Without  adverting  to  the  nego- 
tiation  between  France  and  En- 
gland, we  may  observe  that  from 
the  time  in  which  the  house  of 
Austria  bowed  to  the  power  of  the 
French,  Bonaparte  manifested  an 
open  intent  ion  of  gaining  a  complete 
ascendency  in  Germany,  to  prevent 
if  possible  any  future  resistance  to 
hi*  own  extensive  ..projects*     He 


had  kept,  under  various  pretexts,  a 
large  body  of  troops  in  that  coun- 
try, the  purpose  of  which  was  to1 
enforce  his  own  schemes.  A  eon* 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  comprising 
the  newly  created  kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  wkh  other 
neighbouring  sovereigns  under  the 
protection  of  France,  was  an- 
nounced in  August,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Bonaparte's  mini- 
ster, at  the  diet,  openly  declared 
that  his  master  no  longer  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  a  German* 
empire  or  its  head.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  was  reduced  too  low  hoi 
the  scale  of  power  to  oppose  the  de- 
cree :  he  submitted  to  sign  an  act* 
by  which  he  renounced  his  au- 
thority over  the  late  Germanic 
body.  The  king  of  Prussia  felt 
that  his  own  political  consequence 
would  be  materially  affected  by  the 
exertion  of  French  domination,  and 
endeavoured  to  counteract  it  by  a 
Northern  confederacy.  Prepara- 
tions for  war  were  accordingly 
made,  and  the  hostility  manifested 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  against 
France  naturally  produced  his  re- 
conciliation with  England.  The 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia  united  with  Prussia,  iff 
hope  of  striking  an  effectual  blow 
against  the  overgrown  power  of 
France.  Troops  were  accordingly 
assembled,  and  the  two  main  ar- 
mies came  in  sight  of  each  other  on 
the  northern  borders  of  Franconia  $ 
and  after  some  fruitless  negotia-' 
tions,  the  king  of  Prussia  declared 
war  against  France,  issuing  at  the 
same  time  an  elaborate  manifesto, 
in  which  he  exposed  his  numerous 
grievances,  and  the  boundless  am- 
bition of  his  adversary.  The 
French  emperor,  without  deigning 
to  give  an  answer,  only  thought 
of  the  best  mean»to  bring  the  qnar-i 
relto  an  immediate  decision.  A 
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general  engagement  was  fought  at 
Auerstadt,  near  Jena,  on  the  14th 
of  October:   the  armies  exceeded 
200,000  in  number,  and  the  contest 
was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  but  tic* 
tory  decided  for  the  French.     Bo- 
naparte advanced  through  Saxony 
to  Berlin  without  resistance,  where 
he  issued  his  orders  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  north  of  Germany  as 
its  sovereign.     His  troops  seized 
Hamburgh  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  for 
the  maritime  policy  of  England, 
he  declared  the  British  islands  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade :  he  de- 
creed  that   all    English    subjects 
found  in  countries  occupied  by  his 
troops  should  be  deemed  prisoners 
of  war,  and  that  all  British  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  should  be 
confiscated.    On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember Breslaw  was  entered  by  the 
French,  and  on  the  following  days 
several  other  strong  fortresses  sur- 
rendered.   An  armistice  was  pro- 
posed  by    the   conqueror,    upon 
terms,  however,  to  which  die  kin? 
of  Prussia,  refused  to  submit,  and 
Napoleon  immediately  left  Berlin 
for  the  frontiers  of  Poland :  at  the 
same   time    addresses    were   for- 
warded to  the    Poles,    exhorting 
them  to  free  themselves  from  their 
masters,  and  to  reclaim  their  na- 
tional  existence    under   the    pro- 
tection  of  the    French  emperor. 
These  addresses  were  seconded  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
army  which  directed  its  course  to- 
wards Poland  and  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.    A  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  December  between  die 
elector  of  Saxony  and  Bonaparte, 
by  which  the  former  was  admitted 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
with  all  its  privileges,  and  allowed 
to  take  the  title  of  king.    Such  was 
the  state  of  things  on  the  continent 
tf  Europe. 


With  regard  to  America,  a  cort-* 
siderable  ferment  was  excited  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  English  cruisers  in 
making  prizes  of  American  vessels 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  French 
West  India  islands,  and  conveying 
them  to  Europe;  and  a  non-im- 

E>rtation  act  passed  in  congress  re- 
tive  to  articles  of  British  produce, 
to  take  place  in  the  November  fol- 
lowing. The  differences  between 
the  countries  were  unfortunately 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  die 
commander  of  an  English  frigate 
stationed  off  the  harbour  of  New 
Yor,k.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  both  nations  to  discuss 
in  an  amicable  manner  the  subjects 
in  dispute.  Contests  likewise  arose 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spaniards  on  the  borders  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Mexican  territory, 
which  threatened  immediate  hos- 
tilities; but  upon  the  advance  of 
some  troops  of  the  States,  the  Spa- 
niards retired  from  thft  disputed  ter- 
ritory. 

We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
principal  events  that  occurred  at 
home.  In  the  spring  a  loan  of  twenty 
millions  was  readily  negotiated  ; 
and  the  property-tax  was  increased 
from  6%  to  10  per  cent.  During 
the  session  of  parliament  much 
time  and  attention  was  given  to 
Mr.  Windham's  bill  for  regulating 
the  military,  which  was  not  suf- 
fered to  pass  the  usual  forms  of  the 
house  without  much  and  very  violent 
opposition.  The  trial  of  lord  Mel* 
ytlle,  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox,  the  two  political  charac- 
ters who  stood  highest  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  and  the 
scenes  which  always  accompany 
a  general  election,  were  among  the 
most  prominent  events  of  the  year 
in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom* 
In  Ireland  disturbances  prevailed. 
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chtefly  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  excited  by  a  set  of  banditti 
calling  themselves  threskrs,  whose 
avowed  object  was  to  resist  the 
payment  of  tithes,  but  who  adopted 
principles  of  hostility  to  government 
in  general. 

This  brief  outline  brings  us  to  the 
assembling  of  the  new  parliament 
on  the  15th  of  December,  when  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  informed  their  lordships  that 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
cause  a  commission  to  be  issued 
under  the  great  seal,  in  order  to 
die  opening  and  holding  of  parlia- 
ment. The  usher  of  the  black  rod 
was  dispatched  to  desire  the  im- 
mediate attendance  of  the  com- 
mons ;  who  in  a  few  minutes  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  in  great  numbers, 
when  the  lord  chancellor,  after  the 
usual  forms,  said : 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons :  we  have  it  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  let 
you  know*,  that  as  soon  as  the 
members  of  both  houses  shall  be 
sworn,  the  cause  of  his  majesty's 
calling  his  parliament  will  be  de- 
clared unto  you; — and  it  being  ne- 
cessary that  a  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  should  be  first  chosen, 
it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, do  repair  to  the  place  where 
you  are  to  sit,  and  there  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  some  proper  person 
to  be  your  speaker  j  and  that  you 
present  here  such  person  whom  you 
shall  so  choose,  to-morrow,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  for  his  majesty's 
royal  approbation." 

The  commons  then  returned  to 
their  own  bouse,  where,  as  soon  as 
they  had  taken  their  seats, 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  exercise  of  one  of 
Us  most  aatient,  most  undoubted, 


and    most    important    privileges, 
wiihout  which  the  functions  of  the 
commons     house     of     parliament 
would  be  imperfect,    and  its  de- 
liberations ineffectual.     The  privi- 
lege, to  the  exercise  of  which  he 
proposed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house,  was  that  of  selecting,  a  proper 
person  to  preside  over  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  the  organ  of  the 
people's  voice  to  the  Crown,    to 
watch  over  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment j  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  that 
house   against  any  encroachment 
that  might  be  attempted  upoi\  ei- 
ther by  any  of  the  other  orders  of 
the   state,   and   to  maintain  con- 
sistency and  order  in  the  various 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons.   The  great  increase  of  par- 
liamentary business  which  in  mo- 
dern times  had  usually   occupied 
the  attention  of  that  nouse,  ren- 
dered the  duties  of  the  person  se- 
lected for  this  office,  at  the  same 
time,  arduous  to  himself,  and  in- 
teresting and    important  to    par- 
liament  and  the  country.      The 
just  application  of  the  various  pre- 
cedents standing  upon  the  recorded 
authority  of  their  proceedings,  as 
well  as  of  the  no  less  established, 
though  unwritten,  forms  and  regu- 
lations which  constitute  the  law  of 
parliament,  was  a  task  difficult  in 
itself,  and  of  the  last  consequence 
to  the  house  to  have  it  well  exe- 
cuted.    He  could  allude  to  many 
illustrious  instances  of  characters, 
now  no  mere,  who  had  with  equal 
firmness  and  success  maintained  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  that  house, 
which,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  them  in  their  exercise,  were  in 
truth   and    effect    the    best   and 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberies  of  the 
people.     They,  like  the  constitu- 
tion, from  an  apparent  discordancy 
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of  the  parts,   produced   the  real 
symmetry,  order,  and  harmony  of 
the  whole.     The  talents  necessary 
for  the  due  discharge  of  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  this  situation  were  not 
of  an   ordinary  description.     An 
impartiality  that  secures  confidence, 
a  dignity  tnat  commands  respect,  a 
temper,  demeanour,  and  affability, 
that  reconcile  differences  and  dis- 
arm contentions,  were  only  among 
the  accessary  "additions  to  the  more 
solid  qualities  requisite  in  a  person 
that  was  to  be  called  to  that  sta- 
tion.     They  were    secondary  to 
that  sound  judgment,  that  culti- 
vated mind,  that  general  and  com- 
prehensive   knowledge    of  parlia- 
mentary practice  and  forms,  that 
ought  invariably  and  inseparably 
to  belong  to  the  individual  filling 
so  exalted  an  office.     To  a  person 
possessing  these  qualifications,  the 
house  would   entrust  its  powers, 
and    with    unlimited    confidence. 
-  While  possessed  of  that  confidence, 
he  might,  in  the  exercise  of  a  just 
discretion,  relax  the  assertion  of  its 
undoubted  rights,  and  would  b« 
able,  on  just  occasions,  to  identify 
with  the  house  in  the  vindication 
of   its    imprescriptible    privileges. 
Having  thus  described,  imperfectly 
he  admitted,  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary in  the  person  that  should 
be  the  object  of  their  choice,  he 
should  scarcely  have  ventured  on 
his  own  opinion,  if  he  had  not  per- 
ceived that  the  sentiments  of  the 
house  had  gone    before  him,  to 
point  out  the  person  whom  he  con- 
sidered most  proper  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  their   choice  on  that  oc- 
casion.   To  direct  them  in  their 
present  selection,  they  had  but  to 
recur  to  the  experience  of  the  past. 
If  the  sight  of  the  speaker's  chair 
reminded  him  of  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  person  appointed 
to  fill  it,  he  was  sure  it  would  also 


call    to   the   recollection   of  the 
house,  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  lately  seen   those  duties  dis- 
charged by  Mr.  Abbot.    The  right 
honourable  gentleman's  conduct,  in 
performing  the  duties  of  the  chair, 
had  fully  justified   the  eulogium 
that  had  been  passed  upon  him  in 
a  former  instance,  and  had  far  sur- 
passed any  idea  he  had  conceived 
of  the  exemplary  performance  of 
the  duties  or  the   arduous  office. 
The  other    topics    on    which  he 
might  have  insisted,  but  had  passed 
over,  were,  that  extreme  facility  of 
private  intercourse  on  every  ques- 
tion of  business,  and  that  dignified 
hospitality  that  confirms  and  cor* 
responds  so  well  to  the  wise  mu- 
nificence   of  parliament.     These 
were  qualities  that  had  been  well 
known,  and  often  experienced  by 
those  present  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  late  parliament.     But 
he  might  also  have  adverted  to 
that   indefatigable    industry   with 
which  he  had  applied  himself  to 
public  business  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly fo  that  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  public  records  of  the 
house  which  had   been  instituted 
on  his  own  suggestion.     Through 
this  inquiry,  the  public  would  have 
the  benefit  of  those  stores  of  antient 
wisdom,  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  Record  office,  and 
were  sought  after  as  objects  of  cu- 
rious  investigation   and  research. 
This  topic  was  by  no  means  fo- 
reign from  the  question  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  because  the  same  in- 
defatigable application  and  indus- 
try, that  had  led  to  such  important 
beneficial  results  in  that  instance, 
would  be  equally  exerted  in  the 
discharge  of  the  other  various  and 
important  duties  of  the  high  and 
dignified  office.     Upon  all  these 
considerations,  he  begged  leave  to 
propose     the    right     honourable 
Charles 
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diaries  Abbot,  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  elected  speaker  of  that 
Louse. 

Mr.Wflberforce.--'*  Sir,  in  rising 
to   second  the  motion  which  has 
just  been  made  by  my  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing considerably  impressed    with 
the  manner  in  which  the  house  has 
been  just  now  pleased  to  manifest 
its  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
former  exertions  and  the  complete 
adequacy  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of 
the   motion.     It'  has   often  hap- 
pened, that  a  speaker  of  this  house 
of  parliament  has  many  and  va- 
rious duties  to  discbarge,  beyond 
what  he  is  required  to  perform  m 
public.    This  is  sometimes  also  the 
case  with  the  other  members  of 
parliament.     A  great  sacrifice  of 
private  avocations  becomes  neces- 
sary upon  various   occasions.      I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  per- 
form a  duty  which  is  not  only  gra- 
tifying to  my  own  personal  feel- 
ings, out  also  most  consistent  with 
my  sense  of  a  public  life.     Im- 
pressed with  a  just  conviction  of 
the  high  importance  of  that  office 
which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
adequately  to   fill,  my  right  ho- 
nourable  friend    has    with   great 
propriety  prefaced  his  motion  by 
pointing  out  the  greatness  of  the 
task  to  be  performed,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  which  are 
necessary  to  discharge  it  with  satis- 
faction to  the  public.     He  who 
calculates  its  real  importance  has 
impose^  upon  himself  a  great  task. 
It  is  an  office  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  greatness  of 
this  empire,  and  may  be  said  to 
operate  as  a  cause  of  promoting 
true  happiness  throughout  all  its 
inhabitants.       The    qualifications 
which  are  necessary,  are  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  great  and  nu- 


merous, and  we  should  remember 
that  the  person  whom  we  choose 
ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  one 
who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  constitution    of  his  country* 
We  should-  ever  keep  in  our  view, 
that  small  deviations  may  in  the 
end  conduce  to  great  changes.    It 
is  only  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with   the   constitution,  that 
any  man  can  estimate  the  effects 
of  small  changes,  so  as  to  know 
where  they  are  or  are  not  of  real 
importance.    On  these  principles, 
therefore,  most  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  qualifications  we  require  in  the 
person  we  choose  as  our  speaker, 
is  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
constitution ;    or,  I   may    almost 
say,  that  he  should  be  one  whe 
possesses  a  complete  love  of  it. 
These  expressions,  however,  are  al- 
most identical  j  for  every  one  who 
knows  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed 
from  it,  and  who  has  been  m  the 
enjoyment  of  those  blessings,  can- 
not  but  be,  in  some  degree,  in* 
love  with  that  constitution  from 
which  they  originate,    and  grow 
more  and  more  attached  to  it  iff 
proportion  as   be  feels  the  secret 
springs  which  regulate  it.     There 
must  be  a  sense  of  adherence  to  the 
preat  principle  of  the  English  law 
in  the  management  of  private  bills* 
as  well  as  in  great  national  con- 
cerns ;  for  I  know  nothing  which 
could  be  more  likely  to  produce  an 
alienation  from  the  house  of  com* 
mons  than  the  non-consideration 
of  that  place    as  being  the  most 
proper  for  deciding  such  questions 
as  concern  the  rights  and  properties 
of  individuals.     This  is  rendered 
the  more  important,  as  the  person 
who  is  appointed  to  the  ehair  is,  in 
general,  deemed  the  guardian  of 
the   weak,  the    protector   of   the 
'  poor.     We  know  that  the  rich  and 
the  powerful  may  be  able  to  adopt 
measures 
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to  protect  their  own 
lights,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
•  regard  to  the  other  class  of  society. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  in  all  measures 
and  bills  which  come  before  this 
bouse,  we,  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  should  be  convinced 
that  we  have  appointed  ah  in- 
dividual who  is  both  able  and  will* 
mg  to  attend  to  them  minutely, 
and  to  see  that  the  great  principles 
of  legislation  are  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, departed  from,  or  the  rights 
of  private  individuals  trampled 
upon  ?  Sir,  I  have  said  the  more 
upon  that  particular  subject,  as  it 
is  one  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
know  the  consequence :  and  as  I 
have  had  many  occasions  to  enable 
me  to  appreciate  them,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  whose 
qualifications  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, I  am  well  convinced  that 
he  is  fully  adequate .  to  the  task  ; 
and  that  in  that  particular,  as  well 
as  others,  he  will  endear  himself  to 
the  house  of  commons.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  singular  satisfaction 
that  I  rise  to  second  the  motion  of 
my  right  honourable  friend.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recollect  too, 
with  satisfaction,  that,  before  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  was 
raised  to  the  chair,  he  had  shewn 
to  the  world  those  patriotic  feelings 
by  which  he  intended  to  be  go- 
verned ;  that  he  had  rendered  ser- 
vices to  the  country  which  must 
have  endeared  him  to  the  house. 
He  had  sat  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  oeconomy  and  the 
remedying  of  abuses.  Although 
no  one  rejoiced  more  than  I  at  his 
elevation,  as  a  commoner,  to  the 
chair,  I  should  have  regarded  it 
as  a  public  injury  if  he  had  been 
p/iaced  in  that  high  situation  before 
he  had  rendered  such  services  *  for 
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this  reason,  that  it  shews  to  others, 
that  it  is  by  pursuing  an  upright 
and  faithful  conduct  as  a  member 
of  parliament,  as  a  guardian  of  the 
purse  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  they  can  be  raised  to  a  similar 
situation,  and  enabled  to  act  with 
full  effect  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
In  that  right  honourable  gentle- 
roan  we  have  a  speaker  or  tried 
worthy  who  possesses  our  confi- 
dence in  an  eminent  degree;  one 
who  is  competent  to  protect  the 
rights  of  parliament,  to  restrain  the 
disposition  of  members  to  push 
matters  too  far,  and  one  who,  from 
the  confidence  he  possesses,  will  be 
able  to  fill  the  situation  with  dig- 
nity. I  shall  only  add  one  word 
more,  to  say,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Abbot  has  shewn,  by  his 
love  of  public  liberty,  that  he  feels* 
for  our  true  constitutional  liberty, 
he  has  shewn  a  just  sense  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  has 
acted  upon  all  occasions  with  that 
greatness  of  mind  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  con- 
stitution." 

Mr.  Abbot  then  rose,  and  said ; 
"  Gentlemen,  in  addressing  the 
house  on  this  occasion,  it  is  tm~ 
possible  for  me  not  to  feel  the 
deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
general  favour  which  this  propo- 
sition has  been  met  with.  The 
many,  very  many  commendations 
which  the  proposer  and  seconder 
of  this  motion  have,  by  their  par- 
tiality, bestowed  upon  me,  I  know 
not  how  to  return.  Although  they 
have  been  pleased  to  suppose,  that 
my  being  in  die  chair  before  may 
afford  arguments  for  my  re-elec- 
tion, I  will  frankly  own,  that  a 
very  different  impression  is  thereby 
created  in  my  own  mind ;  for  I 
am  persuaded,  that  whoever  wishes 
to  understand  and  to  execute  the 
duties  of  this  important  situation, 

will 
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will  readily  acknowledge  its  various 
difficulties,  and  feel  his  own  in- 
adequacy to  render  it  justice. 
Nevertheless,  from  my  experience 
in  the  business  of  the  house,  and 
m  compliance  with  their  wish,  I 
will  accede  to  the  proposal,  and 
take  the  chair;  although  at  the 
same  time  I  am  convinced  that 
the  event  of  their  choice  will,  at 
some  future  period,  shew  them  that 
they  might  have  otherwise  filled 
that  situation  more  for  their  inter- 
ests and  honour:" — (the  cry  of 
chair  J  chair!  resounded  from  all 
sides  of  the  house ;  and  Mr.  Ab- 
bot was  then  conducted  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  to  the  chair ; 
and  when  seated  therein,  he  again 
rose,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  house :) — "  Since  it  has  been," 
said  he, "  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to 
place  me  again  in  this  chair,  I  have 
to  make  my  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  you  for  this  proof 
of  your  high  and  distinguished  con- 
fidence; and  to  assure  you,  that 
while  I  have  the  honour  of  occupy- 
ing it,  every  moment  of  my  time, 
both  within  and  without  these  walls, 
shall  be  constantly  and  faithfully 
devoted  to  your  service." 

Mr*  T.  Grenville  rose,  and,  in  a 
very  neat  and  appropriate  speech, 
congratulated  the  house,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman himself;  on  the  choice  that 
had  been  made.-— He  then  moved 
an  adjournment,  which  was  carri- 
ed. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  Mr.  Abbot,  with  a 
great  number  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  appeared 
at  the  bar,  when 

Mr.  Abbot  addressed  the  lords 
commissioners  as  follows : — "  My 
lords,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  commands  of 
isis  majesty,  and  in  the  exercise  of 


their  -undoubted  privilege,  the* 
commons  of  the  united  kingdom, 
in  parliament  assembled,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  fill  the  high  office 
of  speaker  to  their  house.  As  the 
object  of  that  choice,  I  now  submit 
myself  for  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty,  with  due  and  sincere  hu- 
mility, deeply  impressed  with  a, 
sense  of  the  many  and  undeserved 
favours  that  I  have  alreadyreceived 
from  his  hands,  and  fully  confident 
of  my  inadequacy  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  this  high  situation  in  a 
manner  correspondent  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  so  sacred 
a  trust.  But  of  this  I  am  convinced, 
that  should  his  majesty  conceive 
the  present  choice  of  his  faithful' 
commons  not  consistent  with  iits 
own  and  the  public  interests,  they 
will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
election  of  some  more  suitable  and 
proper  person  to  fill  that  important 
and  dignified  situation." 

Thelordchanoellor,  in  thenameof 
thecommissk>n,said,— "  Gentlemea 
of  the  house  of  commons,  we  have 
it  in  command  from  his  majesty  to 
signify  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
approval  of  the  choice  you  have 
made  in  the  important  appoint- 
ment of  speaker  to  your  house. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  reflect  on 
the  great  and  comprehensive  talents, 
on  tSie  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
forms  and  precedents  of  parliament,  . 
of  the  gentleman  whom  you  have 
honoured  with  your  choice  *,  when 
I  reflect  on  that  high  character 
for  learning  and  wisdom  for  which 
heis  so  pre-eminently  conspicuous — 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  further  than  merely  to  ex- 
press that  his  majesty  fully  approves 
of  the  object  of  your  choice." 

The  speaker  then  claimed*  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  house, 
all  their  antieat  rights  and  privi- 
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leges  $  particularly  that  their  per- 
sons,  estates,  and  servants,  may  be 
free  from  arrest,  and  all  molesta- 
tion; that  they  may  enjoy  liberty 
of  speech  in  their  debates ;  that 
they  may  have  access  to  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  whenever  occasion 
may  require;  and  that  all  their 
proceedings  may  receive  from  his 
majesty  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction.—-** For  my  part,"  he 
added,  "  I  do  entrear,  that  when- 
ever any  thing  in  the  shape  of  fail- 
ing or  error  may  occur,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  me,  to  myself  only, 
and. not  to  his  majesty's  faithful 
commons." 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name,  replied,  that  the  ac- 
customed privileges  of  the  house 
of  commons  would  be  continued 
to  them,  and  that  the  most  favour- 
able construction  would  be  put  up- 
on all  their  acts. 

The  commons  then ,  returned  to 
their  house ;  when  Mr.  Speaker  in- 
formed the  members  assembled  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  other  house  : 
they  then  took  the  usual  oaths,  and 
adjourned. 

On  the  19th,  the  intervening 
days  having  been  employed  in  ad- 
ministering the  oaths  to  members 
of  both  houses,  his  majesty's  speech 
.was  read  by  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  purport  of  which*  was  to 
prepare  men's  minds  for  the  awful 
crisis  then  impending,  ahd  to  ani- 
mate them  to  the  adequate  exertions 
against  the  formidable  and  increas- 
ing power  of  the  enemy.  It  asserts 
that  the  resistance  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  usurpations  of  France 
was  without  previous  concert  with 
his  majesty's  ministers,  but  avows 
the  measures  taken  to  unite  councils 
and  interest  with  him.    It  extols 


the  good  faith  of  our  remaining 
allies,  and  suggests  the  necessi- 
ty of  cultivating  their  friend- 
snip. 

The  house  of  commons  having 
withdrawn,  the  earl  of  Jersey  rose 
to  move  an  address  to  his  roajestyv 
In  adverting  to  the  topics  contain- 
ed in  his  majesty's  speech,  the  first 
to  be  noticed  was,  the  negotiation 
between  this  country  and  France. 
As  the  papers  respecting  this  sub- 
ject would  shortly  be  laid  on  their 
lordships'  table,  it  would  not  now 
be  regular  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
discussion  respecting  the  progress 
and  Tesult  of  that  negotiation :  it 
must,  however,  be  evident  to  their 
lordships,  from  what  had  already 
transpired,  that  the  negotiation  had 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
imperious  conduct  and  exorbitant 
demands  of  France.  His  majesty, 
anxious  that  peace  should  be  re- 
stored, if  that  could  be  attained 
consistently  with  the  honour  and 
interests  of  die  country,  had  order- 
ed tire  commencement  of  a  negoti- 
ation, the  main  business  of  which 
was  transacted  by  a  man,  than  whom 
no  one  was  more  fit,  whose  great 
and  comprehensive  mind  was  ad- 
mirably calculated,  to  embrace  all 
the  interests  of  the  country,  whose 
candour  and  manliness  of  character 
was  exhibited  in  the  most  striking 
manner  in  the  frankness,  the  clear- 
ness, and  precision,  with  which  he 
communicated  with  the  French 
government;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  give  up  one  jot  of 
the  interests  <or  the  honour  of  his 
country,  but  asserted  them  with  all 
the  firmness  and  energy  which  so 
important  an  occasion  required. 
The  negotiation,  then,  commenced 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  lamented 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  alluded,  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit.  That  it  had  failed  in 
producing  peace  was  to  he  attribut- 
ed to  the  enemy.  That  in  our 
present  situation  great  sacrifices 
mast  be  made  was1  evident'?  but 
when  the  great  object  which  we 
had  in  view  was  contemplated, 
these  sacrifices  must  sink  m  the 
comparison.  He  was  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  man  who  bore 
the  envied  name  of  a  Briton,  with 
the  blessings  and  privileges  attach- 
ed to  that  title,  who  would  not 
cheerfully  come  forward  to  make 
those  sacrifices  which  were  required 
to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  country,  our  laws,  our  con- 
stitution, and  all  that  was  dear  to 
vis.  Let  us  relv  upon  ourselves, 
and  put  forth  all  our  energies.  It 
was  true  we  had,  in  the  course  of 
a.  twelvemonth,  lost  two  men  of 
pre-eminent  talent,  but  there  was 
still  ability  more  than  sufficient  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  country 
with  the  best  hopes  of  ultimate 
success.  He  had  no  donbt  that  the 
parliament  and  the  people  would 
he  unanimous  m  supporting  his  ma- 
jesty's government  by  every  exer- 
tion in  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
until  a  peace  could  be  obtained 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
country,  but  which  we  could  never 
consent  to  obtain  by  making  ha* 
miliating  sacrifices.  The  valour 
which  had  continued  to  be  display- 
ed by  his  majesty's  fleets  and 
armies,  was  an  amply  sufficient 
pledge  of  our  superiority.  Our 
little  army,  if  he  might  call  it  so, 
in  Calabria,  had  biavely  and  vic- 
toriously sustained  the  British  cha- 
racter, whilst  our  fleets  had  every 
where  maintained  their  accustomed 
superiority.  With  all  these  ad- 
F3PtagP%  and  with  the  great  sources 


of  our  prosperity  and  strength  un- 
impaired, we  might  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  result.  Re- 
lying upon  ourselves,  and  united 
in  sentiment  and  in  action,  we 
might  set  our  enemy  at  defiance, 
ana  finally,  he  trusted,  brine  this 
great  contest  10  a  successful  and 
glorious  issue.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  noticing,  as  usual,  the 
different  paragraphs  in  his  majesty's 
speech,  and  assuring  his  majesty  of 
the  determination  of  that  house  to 
unite  in  every  effort  for  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war. 

Lord  Somers  rose  to  second  the 
address.  Concurring,  as  he  did, 
with  the  noble  earl  in  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  advanced,  he 
felt  considerable  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing him  upon  the  same  grounds, 
after  the  ability  which  the  noble 
earl  had  displayed.  It  was  his  wish 
to  support  the  present  administra- 
tion, conceiving, that  though  it  com- 
bined different  parties,  that  those 
parties  fcere  united  upon  the  public 
and  patriotic  principles,  and  that 
it  also  combined  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  talent  and  ability  of  the 
country,  that  every  reliance  might 
be  placed  upon  their  exertions*  In 
this  point  of  view  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  measures  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  brought 
forward  for  increasing  the  military 
force  of  the  country  j  and  although 
it  had  been  said  that  they  had  damp- 
ed the  spirit  of  volunteers,  he  be- 
lieved that  very  few  of  that  highly 
meritorious  body  of  men  had  quit- 
ted their  standards.  At  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  he  trusted  that 
that  house  would  set  an  example 
of  unanimity,  in  pledging  them- 
selves to  a  firm  and  vigorous  pro* 
secution  of  the  war.  Our  present 
situation  called  for  the  exertion  of 
ftU    the    energies  of  the  country, 
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with  spirit  and  unanimity,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  that  spirit  and 
unanimity  would  be  displayed 
both  by  the  parliament  and  the 
people. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  although  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  make 
some  observations  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's speech,  and  upon  something 
that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord 
who  had  just  sat  down,  did  not 
intend  to  opposethe  address.  There 
were  some  topics  to  which  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  advert,  and 
which  were  not  noticed  in  his  ma- 
jesty's speech.  No  reason  was  as- 
signed in  his  majesty's  speech  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment. He  admitted  that  it  was 
his  majesty's  undoubted  prerogative 
to  dissolve  the  parliament  at  what- 
ever period  he  pleased ; — he  would 
admit  this  in  the  strongest  sense  in 
which  it  could  be  put ;  he  admitted 
that  if  the  parliament  were  to  have 
any  fixed  and  permanent  term  of 
existence,  that  there  could  be  no 
security  for  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy.  Still,  however,  his 
majesty's  ministers  were  responsible 
for  the  advice  they  gave  his  majesty 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  pre- 
rogative, and  were  undoubtedly 
responsible  if  they  advised  the  exer- 
cise of  that  prerogative  uselessly,  or 
from  levity  or  wantonness.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  septennial  act,  in 
the  year  1715,  a  period  of  ninety 
years,  there  had  been  no  instance, 
with  the  single  exception  of  178*, 
which  stood  on  its  own  peculiar 
grounds,  and  of  an  intervening 
demise  of  the  crown,  of  a  parlia^ 
ment  having  been  dissolved  until  it 
had  sat  six  sessions.  With  respect 
to  the  instance  of  1784,  the  crown 
and  the  house  of  commons  were 
then  at  variance  as  to  the  mode  of 
administering  the  government,  in 
consequence  of  which,  public  busi> 


ness  was  m  a  great  measure  sus- 
pended. There  was,  therefore,  in 
that  instance,  a  fully  sufficient  rea- 
son for  dissolving  parliament*  In 
the  case,  however,  of  the  last  parli- 
ament, no  such  motives  existed  ; 
and  he  thought  it  was  incumbent 
in  his  majesty's  ministers  to  shew, 
that  some  reason  existed  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  be- 
sides mere  motives  of  convenience. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been 
better  in  this  instance,  instead  of 
calling  a  new  parliament,  to  have 
called  together  the  actual  parlia- 
ment, and  to  have  laid  before  it 
those  documents,  with  the  declara- 
tion at  the  same  time  ?  There  was 
another  topic  to  which  his  majesty's 
speech  did  not  allude,  but  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
lord  who  had  just  sat  down  ;  he 
meant  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  and  the  system  recently 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
with  the  view  of  increasing  that 
force.  When  the  present  ministers 
came  into  office,  they  proposed  the 
repeal  of  a  measure  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  late  administration, 
for  increasing  the  force  of  the 
country,  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  sufficiently  increase  that 
force,  and  proposed  in  its  room  a 
system,  which  it  was  asserted  would 
materially  increase  that  force,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to 
damp  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers, 
who  had  tome  forward  with  the 
most  zealous  and  ardent  patriotism 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  A 
part  of  this  system  was  the  train- 
ing bill.  Frpm  all  the  inquiries  he 
had  made,  he  could  not  learn  that 
this  bill  had  been  carried  into  effect 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  the  system  by  which  the 
army  was  to  be  so  materially  in- 
creased, he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  it  had  failed  m  its  object, 
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and  that,  so  far  from  Increasing  the 
military  force  of  the  country*  the 
numbers  of  the  army  were  not  now 
so  Tte^x.  as  they  were  last  year.  His 
majesty's  speech  did  not  allude  to 
the  escape  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
its  return  in  safety  to  its  ports,  neither 
did  it  notice  our  expeditions.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  was  deeply 
to  be  lamented  that  one  of  them 
should  have  been  delayed  hi  port 
for  several  months,  and  at  length 
cent  out  at  a  period  of  the  year, 
when  it  was  most  probable  it  would 
meet  with  the  most  unfavourable 
and  stormy  weather.  The  next 
topic  to  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  advert,  was  one  allud- 
ed to  in  his  majesty's  speech,  name- 
ly, the  situation  of  Prussia.  At 
the  time  his  majesty's  message 
came  down  to  parliament  respect- 
ing the  aggression  of  Prussia, 'he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  to  applaud 
the  firmness  and  vigour  displayed 
fey  ministers  upon  that  occasion. 
It  did  not  follow,  however,  from 
thence,  that  he  was  to  applaud  the 
whole  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  respect  „o  Prussia,  and  he 
could  not  but  lament  that  an  earlier 
opportunity  was  not  *  taken,  when 
Prussia  became  determined  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  France,  of 
bringing  about  a  cooperation  and 
concert  with  the  court  of  Berlin. 

Lord  Grenville  concurred  with 
the  noble  baron  in  the  just  eulogi- 
um  which  he  had  made  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  noble  earl  who 
had  moved  the  address  But  as 
the  noble  baron  had  not  felt  it  to 
he  improper  to  advert  to  matters 
not  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  consequently  not  in  the  motion 
for  the  address,  he  trusted  that  it 
would  not  be  considered  by  their 
lordships  as  improper  for  him  to 
animadvert  on  those  topics.  The 
poble  baron,  after  a  very- solemn 


declaration  of  the  inestimable  value 
to  the  constitution  of  the  preroga- 
tive vested  in  his  majesty  of  dis- 
solving parliament,  and  of  the 
free  and  indisputable  right  which 
his  majesty  had  to  exercise  that 
right  at  all  times,  had  not  scrupled 
to  enter  into  a  long  detail  of  reasons 
why  the  prerogative  ought  not  to 
have  been  exercised,  as  it  had  re- 
cently been  exercised  by  his  ma- 
jesty. Lord  Grenville  said  hfe 
should  have  been  surprised  at  any 
noble  lord  in  the  house  standing 
up  in  his  place  to  question  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  prerogative  so  clearly 
inherent  in  his  majesty,  and  so  in- 
dubitably useful ;  but  thatancfele 
baron  should,  after  a  preface  so 
magnificent,  as  to  the  value  of  this 
prerogative,  of  its  sacred  quality, 
of  its  being  above  all  question* 
make  a  direct  charge  against  his 
majesty's  ministers  for  having  ad- 
vised the  exercise  of  it,  was  really 
what  he  could  not  reconcile  with 
any  rules  of  rational  conduct.  For 
himself,  sacred  as  he  held  every 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  he  felt 
that  his  majesty's  servants  were 
answerable  for  the  advice  which 
they  gave  his  majesty  for  the  ex- 
ercise, or  for  abstaining  from  the 
exercise,  of  every  one  of  them.  In 
no  case  did  he  conceive  the  exercise 
of  this  undoubted  prerogative  to 
have  been  more  wise,  more  salu- 
tary, or  more  attentive,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  to  the  feelings 
of  his  people,  than  the  dissolution 
which  had  lately  taken  place.  If 
at  any  moment  of  our  history  the 
exerciie  of  this  prerogative  was 
wise,  proper,  and  discreet,  it  was 
upon  the  present  occasion,  and  the 
empire  had  gained  this  great  and 
important  advantage  from  the 
measure,  that  the  degree  of  una- 
nimity which  had  been  manifested 
by  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
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united  kingdoms  to  the  other  on 
the  subject  of  the  war,  on  the  de- 
termination to  persevere  in  the 
struggle,  on  the  necessity  of  vigor- 
ous exertions,  and  in  the  approba- 
tion of  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  by  his  majesty's  servant*,  had 
given  strength,  confidence,  and 
spirit  to  the  government ;  and  had 
given  a  noble  example  to  the  world 
of  the  vigour  of  a  people  who 
understood  the  blessings  of  inde- 
pendence, and  who  were  determin- 
ed to  maintain  it.  But  the  noble 
baron,  after  disclaiming  all  inten- 
tion of  disputing  the  right  of  his 
.  majesty  to  exercise  his  prerogative 
at  all  times,  without  question,  had 
not  scrupled  to  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  solitary  instance, 
it  had  not  been  exercised,  since  1715, 
at  shorter  intervals  than  six  years. 
Lord  Grcnviile  said  he  was  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
noble  baron's  chronology.  He 
thought  that,  upon  looking  back, 
he  would  find  himself  deceived  in 
his  calculations.  The  next  topic 
of  complaint  which  the  noble  baron 
had  made  was,  that  the  speech  had 
not  alluded  to  the  measure  of  the 
last  parliament,  with  regard  to  the 
military  ft  rce  of  the  country.  The 
noble  lord  would  find  himself  as 
much  in  an  error  upon  this  subject, 
as  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
There  certainly  would  have  been 
no  good  reason  for  adverting  to 
this  measure  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  There  was  no  cause  to 
repeal  that  measure,  to  new«model 
it,  or  even  to  doubt  of  its  efficacy. 
All  that  was  wished  for  was,  that 
tfrey  should  have  patience,  temper, 
and  forbearance,  to  give  their  own 

Seasure  full  time  to  shew  its  ef- 
ct.  He  took  upon  himself  to  say, 
{hat  its  efficacy  would  be  complete ; 
'and  that,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  the 
virtue  of  the  measure  wa£  already 


apparent*  Another  topie  which 
the  noble  baron  thinks  ought  to 
have  been  alluded  to  in  the  speech 
is,  that  his  majesty  should  have 
been  advised  to  tell  parliament  that 
a  French  fleet  had  been  suffered  to 
escape  out  of  port,  and  suffered  to 
return  in  safety.  This  they  certain- 
ly had  not  advised  his  majesty  to 
say,  nor  would  it  have  been  fit  fot* 
them  so  to  advise  him,  for  it  would 

-not  be  fit  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
assert  what  had  not  happened.  It 
was  true  that  a  fleet  had  been  suf- 
fered to  escape — but  it  had  not  re* 
turned  in  safety.  As  to  its  escape, 
the  noble  lord  had  better  look  back, 
for  it  was  with  him  and  his  col- 
leagues to  account  for  its  escape. 
But  with  respect  to  the  quick, 
prompt*  and  vigorous  pursuit  of 
that  fleet,  he  would  take  upon  him- 
self to  say,  that  at  no  time  had  there 
been  so  many,  such  various,  and 
such  prompt  means  taken  to  pur* 
sue,  and  defeat  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy,  as  were  adopted  on  that 
occasion — and  such  as  entitled  the 
particular  department  to  the  warm 
gratitude  of  the  country.  Th& 
next  topic  of  complaint  was,  that 
the  expeditions  were  not  clearly 
understood,  nor  approved  of  by 
the  noble  lord.  It  was  rather  pre- 
mature in  the  noble  lord  to  com- 
plain of  the  means  taken  by  minis- 
ters for  an  end  of  which  he  con- 
fessed himself  ignorant.  It  would 
be'  time  enough  for  the  noble  lord 
to  complain  when  he  knew  whether 
the  means  were  adequate  to  the 
end.  He  could  not  follow  him 
into  the  allusions  which  he  had 
made  to  particular  persons;  nor 
would  he  animadvert  on  the  names 
which  he  had  mentioned.  As  to 
the  selection  of  officers  for  particular 
objects,  the  noble  lord  would  ad- 

-  mit  that  was  as  much  a  matter  of 

prerogative  as  the  diisolution  of 
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parliament,  and  without  it  the 
nation  could  have  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  any  expedi- 
tion. If  militant  rank  were  always 
to  determine  the  employment  of 
officers  to  command,  we. should 
sink  before  the  more  vigorous  sy- 
stem of  the  enemy.  But,  thank 
God,  that  had  never  been  permitted 
to  enfeeble  the  exertions  of  Eng- 
land. The  next  topic  of  charge 
was  in  regard  to  Prussia.  The 
noble  lord  approved  of  the  vigor- 
ous measures  of  last  session  against 
Prussia,  and  he  now  complained 
that  it  had  not  been  brought -for- 
ward in  the  speech,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  finding  rea- 
son to  change  his  opinion  on  it  ;— 
it  had  turned  out  different  to  his 
hopes,  and  he  was  now  desirous  of 
fixing  on  ministers  the  charge  of 
not  having  shown  a  disposition  to 
return  to  an  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship with  Prussia  in  time  to  assist 
Iter  efforts,  and  prevent  the  cata- 
strophe which  had  happened.  The 
noble  lord  was  mistaken  in  his  sup- 
position,— for  he  would  take  upon 
nimself  to  say,  that  there  had  not 
existed  the  slightest  possibility  of 
returning  to  a  good  understanding 
with  Prussia,  or  of  acting  in  con- 
cert with  that  power.  Prussia, 
that  had  gone  on  in  a  course  of 
temporising  submission  to  France 
,  from  year  to  year,  with  views  of 
aggrandizement,  as  well  as  of  per- 
manent security  ;  and  not  only  from 
year  to  year,  but  from  month  to 
month,  and  at  last  even  from  week 
to  week,  sacrificing  the  duty  which, 
as  a  great  pewer|  he  owed  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Eu- 
rope :  at  last,  with  an  improvidence 
and  rashness  as  blameable  as  his 
former  timidity  and  submission, 
hurried  into  war  without  any  com- 
munication or  concert  whatever. 
He  said  hehadnopteasure  id  speak- 
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ing  of  the  conduct  of  this  court- 
no  triumph  in  remarking  the  con- 
trast between  his  fate  and  the  allies 
of  England— no  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  if  the  counsels  of  his 
majesty  had  had  weight  to  have 
raised  Prussia  in  due  time  to  a  sense 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
neighbours — to  a  feeling  of  mag- 
nanimity instead  of  participation 
in  the  system  of  spoil  and  ra- 
pine upon  which  the  universal 
enemy  was  acting,  the  calamity 
which  had  come  over  the  royal 
house  might  have  been  prevented : 
but,N  when  they  were  charged  di- 
stinctly with  not  having  manifested 
a  disposition  to  return  to  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Prussian  court, 
it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
majesty,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to 
himself,  manfully  to  resist  the 
imputation,  and  to  make  known 
the  truth.  The  truth  was,  that 
no  communication  whatever  took 
place  between  the  two  courts — that 
there  was  no  concert — and  that  no 
invitation  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty could  draw  from  that  court 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  corre- 
sponding feeling.  But  why  did  lord 
Morpeth  return  ?—  that  was  the 
next  head  of  charge.  Lord  Mor- 
peth was  sent  on  the  J  st  of  October, 
that  is,  on  the  first  moment  when 
it  was  thought  possible  that  at 
length  Prussia  might  feel  the  pru- 
dence of  acting  in  conjunction  with 
others.  On  the  1st  of  November 
he  returned. — Bat,  why  did  he  not 
remain?  Lord  Grenville  asked, 
where  he  could  have  remained. 
The  king  himself  did  not  remain- 
unfortunately  the  army  did  not  re- 
main— should  he  have  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle,  to  have  add- 
ed to  the  proud  triumphs  of  the 
enemy  ?  But  to  show  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  king,  and 
the  state  of  his  councils,  it  was 
B  alone 
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-  alone  nccessaf  y  to  say,  that  tip  to 
the  veiy  day  of  the  fatal  battle  of 
Auerstadt,  lord  Morpeth  could 
not  obtain  even  an  answer  from  the 
confidential  advisers  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  With  respect  to  the  late 
negotiation  at  Paris,  the  noble  lord 
has  properly  declined  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  it.  There  is  not 
one  individual  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment by  whom  peace  is  desired  on 
any  other  terms  but  those  which 
shall  be  honourable  to  the  country 
itself,  and  strictly  consistent  with 
that  fidelity  which  we  owe  to  our 
allies.  The  people  are  convinced 
that  the  times  are  critical,  and  that 
the  dangers  they  have  to  encounter 
.  are  great  |  but  they  are  also  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  by  their  own 
valour  and  resolution  that  these 
dangers  can  be  averted.  They  are 
.convinced*  by  contemplating  the 
ruin  of  that  great  fabric,  whose 
demolished  fragments  are  now  em* 
ployed  to  injure  us,  that  it  is  only 
by  energy  and  firmness  that  this 
country  can  be  saved  from  a  similar 
ruin :  they  are  convinced,  that  lff 
after  aU  their  efforts,  they  should 
at  last  sink  under  the  contest,  they 
would,  even  then,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  avoiding  the  self-re- 
.proaches  which  those  must  feel, 
who,  while  thtey  were  degrading 
and  humbling  themselves  before 
their  enemy,  returned  nothing  but 
insults  and  aggressions,  where  con- 
ciliation and  gratitude  were  due; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  their 
shameful  submissions  and  humilia- 
tions have  not  been  less  overwhelm- 
ed and  trampled  on  by  the  com- 
mon foe  of  Europe.  To  have 
fallen  after  a  manful  and  honour- 
able struggle  would  have  been 
florious  in  Prussia ;  but  her  con- 
uct  will  never  be  imitated  by  this 
country,  which  in  spirit,  as  well  as 
•in  resources,  is  fully  competent,  .to 


the   contest   in  which   she  is  en- 
gaged* 

Lord  Radnor  said  a  few  words, 
when  the  question  for  an  address 
was  carried  turn,  con. 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
same  subject : 

The  honourable  Mr.  Lambe 
rose  and  said,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  consider  the  meeting  of  a 
new  British  parliament  as  a  most 
important  event.  Their  delibera- 
tions would  be  looked  to  by  their 
country,  by  their  enemy,  and  by 
their  allies,  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
By  their  country,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  their  proceedings  would 
be  distinguished  by  consistency  and 
resolution ;  by  their  enemy,  with 
the  hope  that  in  dieir  councils 
might  be  detected  an  auspicious 
prognostic  of  alarm,  wavering, 
and  disunion ;  by  their  allies,  with 
the  anticipation  of  increasing  con- 
fidence and  co-operation.  In  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  speech, 
which  had  just  been  read  from  the 
chair,  their  attention  was  principally 
drawn  to  two  topics.  The  first 
was  the  fruitless  negotiation  with 
France.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  touch  on 
any  subject  which  in  the  remotest 
degree  might  tend  to  revive  politi- 
cal differences,  now  almost  lost  in 
the  disastrous  events  in  which  we 
were  so  nearly  interested  \  but  he 
thought,  without  any  hazard  of 
such  a  revival,  be  might  say, 
whether  the  pacific  system  so  strong- 
ly recommended  during  the  last 
war,  was  practicable  or  not,  that 
when  the  advocates  ibr  that  system 
xame  into  power,  it  was  at  a  time 
when  their  hopes  of  carrying  that 
system  into  effect  must  have  been 
considerably  diminished.  In  the 
event  of  peace  with  France,  and  of 
the  mediation  of  other  powers  to 
.produce  that  event,  it  was  necessary 
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that  we  should  be  strong  ourselves, 
aftid  backed  by  strong  and  forrni- 
dable  allies  and  mediators*  to  whom 
we  might  ihake  an  effectual 
appeal,  and  from  whom  we 
might  expect  effectual  assist- 
ance. To  go  to  war  might  be 
inerely  the  effort  of  despair,  but  to 
become  a  mediator  and  arbitrator 
among  nations,  required  strength 
to  support  the  award*  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  although  at  an 
earlier  period,  France  might  have 
been  successfully  resisted  by  the 
pursuance  of  a  pacific  system,  yet  it 
became  a  far  different  case  when  so 
many  rivals  lay  at  her  mercy  J  when 
their  resources  were  exhausted; 
when  their  territories  were  dis- 
membered ;  when  their  armies  were 
overcome;  and  when  their  spirits 
were  abashed  before  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  France. 
Under  these  inauspicious  circum- 
stances, so  little  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  pacific  disposition  in  France, 
or  to  induce  a  corresponding  incli* 
nation  on  the  part  of  other  powers ; 
under  these  inauspicious  circum- 
stances, the  negotiation  was  begun. 
Bat  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  if 
any  peace  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  this  country  could  be 
made,  France  would  soon  find  it 
her  interest  to  break  it,  or  at  least 
to  indulge  in  further  aggrandize- 
ments which  must  eventually  lead 
to  its  rupture.  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, therefore*  having  so  far  re- 
Ked  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
Of  this  country,  that  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  buoyed 
up  by  false  hopes,  made  the  at* 
tempt  at  pacification ;  but  finding 
that  those  terms,  on  which  alone  a 
peace  ought  to  be  concluded,  could 
not  be  obtained,  they  preferred  war, 
with  all  its  calamities  and  burdens, 
to  a  peace  which,  by  the  abandon* 
toast  of  our  allies*  must  eventually 
prove  more  destructive  to'  the  coun- 


try, than  successive  years  of  active 
warfare.  On  this  high  ground,  hav- 
ing made  every  reasonable  conces- 
sion for  peace,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  the.  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  unimpaired,  ministers  had 
a. right  to  claim  their  most  honour- 
able reward,  the  support  of  that 
house  and  the  approbation  of  their, 
country*  in  the  present  state  of 
circumstances,  it  was  unnecessary, 
perhaps  it  might  be  ungenerous,  to . 
comment  on  the  conduct  of  Prussia, 
which  had  led  to  that  state j  but  at. 
least  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that,  however  desirous  the  British 
government  might  be  to  afford 
every  assistance  to  the  king  of  Prus- . 
sia,  they,  were  in  no  degree  respond 
sible  to  the  proceedings  a* the  com- 
mencement of  the  Prussian  war* 
or  for  the  talents  with  which  the 
war  was  carried  on.  If  our  eyes 
were  directed  to  another  quarter, 
it  would  reasonably  be  permittee! 
us  to  hope,  that  although  Russia 
might  not  be  able  to  re-conquer 
kingdoms,  and  re-establish  thrones,; 
she  might  yet  have  the  power  of 
setting  a  boundary  to  that  inordi- 
nate ambition  which  had  swallowed 
up  every  government  within  its, 
reach.  From  the  contemplation  of 
foreign  affairs,  which  he  allowed 
was  comparatively  painful,  he  would 
turn  to  that  which  ever  had  afford- 
ed, which  did  afford,  and  which 
he  trusted  ever  would  afford,  a 
most  pleasing  picture:  a  picture 
which  the  contrast  rendered  more 
pleasing  ;-^-he  meant  the  internal . 
state,  of  Great  Britain.  <3n  the 
blessings  which  we  enjoyed  it  was, 
unnecessary  to  expatiate :  they  were 
justly  understood,  they  were  fully 
appreciated,  they  were  warmly  and 
enthusiastically  beloved,  not  by 
that  house  alone,  or  by  the  superior 
classes  of  society,  but  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  meanest  and  most 
illiterate  of  the  people.  Dearer 
B  2  did 
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did  the  menaces  of  the  enemy  ren- 
der those  blessings ;  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  acknowledged  superi- 
ority of  our  nary,  the  bravery  of 
our  army,  and  the  high  and  united 
spirit  of  our  population,  warranted 
us  in  setting  these  menaces  at  defi- 
ance. Having  said  thus  much,  he 
concluded  by  proposing  an  humble, 
address  to  his  majesty,  which  he 
read,  and  which  was,  as  usual,  an 
echo  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  in  rising  to 
second  the  motion,  observed,  that, 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  at  a  period 
so  big  with  new  and  extraordinary 
events,  the  satisfaction  which  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  express  at 
meeting  his  parliament,  must  be 
equally  felt  by  every  member  of 
this  house ;  for  there  never  was  a 
moment  when  the  collective  wisdom 
ofparliament  was  more  imperiously 
called  for,  than  in  the  present  un- 
exampled state  of  public  affairs ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  de- 
liberations of  that  house  would  be 
so  conducted  as  to  merit  the  confi- 
dence which  his  majesty  had  been 
f-aciously  pleased  to  repose  in  them. 
he  house  must  see  with  concern 
that  his  majesty's  recent  endeavours 
to  restore  peace  to  his  subjects,  had 
been  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
the  late  negotiation ;  and  they  must 
recognise  in  this  proceeding  of  his 
majesty,  the  same  benevolent  dis- 
position which  had  so  often  led  his 
majesty  in  circumstances  equally 
discouraging,  to  leave  no  means 
untried  to  put  an  end  to  the  calami- 
ties of  war.  With  regard  to  our 
own  particular  situation,  it  was 
evident,  that  in  a  contest  so  import- 
ant,'and  for  the  preservation  of 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us,  we 
must  necessarily  be  called  upon  to 
support  additional  burthens.  But 
it  was  with  extreme  satisfaction,  in- 
deed, "that  he  heard  that  part  of  his 
majesty's  speech  which  pointed  out 


the  necessttvof  the  mostcficoHomfc 
cal   use  of   our  resources.    The 
attack  of  die  enemy  was  now  openly 
aimed  at  the  vitals  of  the  country* 
In  defence  of  these  the  country  wat 
ready,  nam  desirous,  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  were  necessary ;  but, , 
with.a  view  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  (of  the  speedy  termination 
of  which  no  one  could  now  indulge 
a  hope,)  the  careful  application  of 
our  resources  and  means  of  defence 
was  more  than  ever  become  an  in- 
dispensable   duty,    and    he    was 
happy  to  believe,  one  of  the  favour- 
ite   objects    of    the    noble    lord 
iH.  Petty,)  now  below  him.    The. 
ourishing  state  of  the  revenue  and 
of  public  credit  must  be  a  source 
of  exultatkm  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe.    He   thought  he  might 
venture,  withoutfear  of  contradic- 
tion, to  attribute  it  to  the  wise  and 
vigorous  system  of    finance,  esta- 
blished by  that  immortal  statesman, 
whose  loss  was  so  deeply  deplored, 
whose  virtues  were  indelibly  en- 
graven on  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, and  would  be  the  admiration, 
of  posterity.    But  he  was  far  from 
wishing  to  withhold  his  tribute  cF 
applause  from  those  who  had  *suc-' 
ceeded  him,  and  who  had  manfully 
and   vigorously  upheld  and  sup- 
ported his  system  of  finance..  With 
regard  to  the  state  of  QSjkm-  * 
merce,  it  must  be   expecte&Vat 
partial  inconveniences  should   be 
suffered  at  a  moment  when  tha> 
whole   power  and  force,  of  the 
enemy  was  directed  against  h :  but 
we  had  his  majesty's  assurance* 
that  the  main  sources  of  our  pre* 
sperity  were  unimpaired,  and^he 
might  venture  to  say,  would  long 
continue  so,  notwithstanding  the 
present  blockade  of  the  British  istah; 
A  blockade  by  a  country  who  hasl 
hardly  dared  to  trust  a  ship  oat4  of 
the  protection   of  the    batttriesy 
against  a  country  which  comma**)* 
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the  seas,  and  could,  if  it  thought 
"fit,  intercept  the  commerce  of  the 
world !     With  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral situation  of  the  country,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
spirit    and  vigour  of  the  people 
were  fully  equal  to  any  situation  in 
which  they  could  be  placed ;  and 
he  had  observed  with  admiration, 
the  firmness    and  fortitude    with 
which  they  had  supported  all  the 
expenses  of  the   war,  and  all  the 
pressure  of  the  times ;  and  that 
ardour  and  promptitude  which  they 
had  uniformly  manifested  indefence 
of  their  country  and  constitution. 
Mr.  Canning  declared  that  he 
never  rose  with  more  lively  sensa- 
tions of  anxiety  than  on  the  present 
occasion,  both  because  he  felt  the 
unparalleled  importance  .of  the  cri- 
sis, and  the  duty  which  bound  him, 
in  common  with  every  member  of 
the  house,  and  every  subject  of  the 
realm,  to  state  his  real  opinion  of 
the  situation  of  our  affairs,  and  of 
the  best  means  which  remained  for 
their  extrication   of  the    peril    in 
which  they  were  involved.     But  in 
•»  doing  this,  the  greatest  difficulty 
%was  to  avoid  .-that   which,  above 
all  other  things,  he  was  most  so- 
licitous to  avoid,  namely,  to  ap- 
pear to   damp    the  spirits  of  the 
country  at  a  period  when  it  was  so 
n^PMVy  that  firmness  and  confi- 
dence* should  prevail.     Both    the 
honourable   proposer,  and  the  ho- 
nourable seconder  of  the  address, 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  unanimity; 
unquestionably  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  calculated  to  produce 
unanimity  ^  IJut.  of  unanimity  there 
vtyre  different  degrees.    There  was 
a  description  of  unanimity  which 
blinded  every  man's  judgment  to  • 
every  thing  that  was  wrong,  and 
thus  made  him  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  any  ministry.     But  there 
was  another  and  a  superior  species, 


the  professor  of  which,   while  he 
insisted  on  his  right  to  investigate 
measures,  and  consider  results,  yet 
would  give  his  cordial  support  to 
the  government,    in  spite   of  the 
errors  to  which  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  willfully  blind.   If  at 
any  time  this  Litter  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  justifiable,  when  the 
judgment  of  every  man  who  pos- 
sessed any  judgment  ought  to  be 
exercised,  it  was  the  present.     The 
situation  of  the  country  divided  it- 
self into  two  considerations,   our 
relative  situation  in  the  world,  and 
our  internal  situation.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  it  was  impossible 
that  any  thing  more  just*  or  more 
eloquent,  could  be  said  upon  it, 
than  what  had  been  said  by  the 
honourable  mover  of  the  address* 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  af- 
forded matter  for  deep  meditation. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  first  session 
of  a  new  parliament,  during  whose 
existence  the  fate  of   the    world 
might    probably    be    decided,    in 
whose  time  a  struggle  would  in  all 
likelihood  take  place,  that  would 
terminate  either  in  total  destruc- 
tion,   or  complete  safety,   such  a 
discussion  was  assuredly  most  im- 
portant and    most   proper.     The 
speech  and  address,  which,  at  such 
a  period  as  the  present,  were  any 
thing  but  mere  matters  of  form,- 
miglit  be  considered  in  two  distinct 
views.     The  first  was  as  a  mutual 
pledge  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  people.     Had  it  been  possible 
to  confine  the  speech  and  address 
to  a  description  of  the  dangers  of 
the  country,  and  an  enumeration 
of  the  best  means  of  deliverance 
from  those  dangers,  he  would  have 
been  we'd  content  that  the  address 
should   have   gone   up   without  a 
whisper  of  rem  irk.     But  tfcere  was 
another  view  of  the  subject.     The 
present  was  the  constitutional  op- 
B  3  port  unity 
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portuntty  afforded  for  both  bouses 
of  parliament  to  express  their  opi- 
nion not  only  of  the  relations  of 
government  with  foreign  states,  but 
of  the  relatiqns  of  government  with 
the  country.  In  order  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  country  now  found  itself,  it 
was  necessary  to  revert  to  the  last 
confederacy.  After  the  dissolution 
of  that  confederacy,  and  consider- 
ing the  state  in  which  Prussia  and 
Russia  stood,  what  was  the  clear 
and  obvious  policy  of  France  ?  and 
what  was  the  clear  and  obyious 
policy  of  England  ?  He  would 
state  it  fairly.  No  man  could  hesi- 
tate in  saying,  that  unfortunate 
as  that  confederacy  was,  broken 
and  disjoin  red  as  it  might  be,  yet 
were  its  scattered  limbs  not  without 
life  and  vigour.  It  was  the  clear 
and  obvious  policy  of  England  to 
unite  those  divided  parts,  and  to 
endeavour  to  produce  an  energetic 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  clear  and  obvious  policy  of 
France  to  effect  a  complete  dis- 
memberment of  the  confederation, 
and  if  that  could  -not  be  completely 
accomplished  in  reality,  at  least  to 
accomplish  it  in  appearance.  Now 
what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
two  powers?  Prussia  signed  a 
treaty  of  access  to  the  confederacy 
just  previous  to  its  dissolution  ;  an 
-unequivocal  proof  of  the  disposition 
of  the  court  of  Berlin,  manifested 
still  more  strongly  by  the  declara- 
tion since  published.  Subsequently, 
however,  Prussia  was  forced  \n\p 
measures,  which  brought  upon  her 
the  prompt  resentment  of  th?s  coun- 
try. But  at  the  time  th^t  the  house 
*  of  commons  approved  of  that  re- 
sentment, did  they  know  that  a 
negotiation  was  carrying  on  with 
France,  for  the  restoration  of  that 
which  Prussia  had  seized  ?  There 
were  two  distinct  questions.     If  it 


were  simply  asked,  Would  yof  go 
to  war  for  the  recovery  of  that  un- 
justly wrested  from  you  ?  the  an- 
swer would  be,  Yes  j  but  if  a  nego- 
tiation were  carrying  on  to  obtain 
the  same  object  in  another  quarter, 
then  the  war  would  be  superfluous- 
It  was  true,  Hanover  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  this  rupture,  but  it 
was  the  main  one.  as  the  subse- 
quent declaration  ot  Prussia  proved. 
The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to 
Prussia  was  therefore  thus :  Prus- 
sia, unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
France,  encroached  upon  us ;  we 
had,  however,  the  option  to  pass 
pver  the  just  cause  of  complaint 
which  we  possessed  in  consequence, 
and  leave  untouched  the  only  power 
.  in  Europe  which  appeared  capable 
of  being  the  germ  of  an  alliance 
hostile  to  the  ambitious  yiews  pf 
France.  But  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  been  the 
converse  of  their  policy.  By  that 
conduct,  Prussia  had  been  com- 
pelled to  act  without  our  advice 
and  assistance,  and  to  plunge  into 
a  war,  of  which,  if  our  advice 
could  not  haye  prevented  it,  our 
assistance  might  at  least  have  me- 
liorated the  termination.  He  did 
not  mean  to  cart  the  slightest  impu- 
tation on  the  diplomatic  character 
of  the  noble  lord  employed  by  go- 
vernment on  this  occasion  (lord 
Morpeth):  no  man  was  better  nt$cd 
for  the  office,  both  from  the  qualU 
ties  of  his  head  and  he.irt,  and 
because  no  man  had  been  a  more 
constant  .advocate  for  the  justice  of 
the  cause  of  this  country ;  but 
would  any  man  pf  common  reflec- 
tion say,  that  if  the  restoration  of 
Hanover  were  the  sole  object,  it 
was  worth  while  to  make  war 
against  Prussia  ?  The  British  go- 
vernment had  continued  at  waV 
with  Prussia  as  long  as  the  Prussian 
resources  were  unimpaired;  and  her 
strength 
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strength,  unexhausted ;  but  as  soon 
as  there  seemed  the  prospect  of  a 
war  between  France  and  Prussia, 
an  ambassador  was  dispatched  to 
Berlin,  with  instructions  adapted 
to  all  possibilities,  except  that  which 
was  most  probable,  namely,  that 
war  had  actually  commenced  ;  for 
that  no  provision  had  been  made, 
an  event  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon information  might  have  shown 
the  likelihood.  As  soon,  however, 
as  lord  Morpeth  returned,  our  go- 
Ternment  began  to  perceive  their 
error,  and  to  think  that  there  was 
really  something  like  war  between 
France  and  Prussia,  from  the  tri- 
fling circumstance  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  annihilared  !  They  then 
sent  a  few  military  inen  to  their 
aid,  and  when  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy is  destroyed,  they  will  per- 
haps send  an  army.  After  a  speech 
of  very  great  length  Mr.  Canning 
moved  by  way  of  amendment, 
another  address  totally  different 
from  that  already  moved.  The 
question  being  put  that  this  amend- 
ment stand  part  of  the  address, 
without  its  being  read  from  the 
chair 

Lord  Ho«vick  rose,   and  spoke 
to  the  following  effect  :-r-I  am  cer- 

•  tainly,  sir,  not  surprised  that  the 
amendment,  considering  its  nature, 
has  not  been  read  from  the  chair ; 
but  I  undoubtedly  am  surprised 
both  at  this  and  many  other  things 
which  have  fallen  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  He  has 
asserted  facts  without  any  founda- 
tion, and  reasoned  on  the  assumed 
facts  without  documents  moved 
for,  without  explanation  called  for, 
or  any  grounds  to  rest  upon,  and 
has  brought  charges  against  us, 
with  respect  to  the  army,  -the  navy, 
and  the  finances.     He  lias  attacked 

'  our   management  of  our  foreign 


affairs,  he  has  accused  us  of -stirring, 
up  discontent  in  the  army,  and  of 
having  prostituted  the  name  of  our 
sovereign  by  a  false  assertion.    For 
all  these  things,  if  he  thought  hi# 
assertions  true,  he  ought  to  have, 
moved    for  a   committee  of   the 
house    with    a     view     to     have 
us  impeached ;  and   yet  after  all 
this,  the , amendment  is  not  of  suf- 
ficient consequence,  it  seems,  even 
to  be  read  from  the  chair,  and  the 
right   honourable  gentleman   will 
not  press  it  to  a  divison,  because, 
forsooth,  if  he  did,  there  might  be 
some  appearance  of  a  want  of  una- 
nimity !     He  has  very  prudently, 
sir,  with  regard  to  himself,  only 
prevented  us  from    seeing    what- 
number  of  the  members  of  tins- 
house,   if  there  are  any,   would 
support  this  amendment.     He  ap- 
pears to  want  an  apology  for  his 
opposition  on  the  present  occasion.* 
He  disclaims  that  unanimity  which, 
is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  a 
free  state,    but  approves  of  that, 
which  objects  where  it  finds  error,, 
but  objecting,  still  thinks  proper  to 
support  the  government.  Whether  • 
this  sentiment  corresponds  with  the 
speech    of  die    right    honourable 
gentleman  and  the  address  which 
he  has  now  offered,  I  leave  it  to 
the    house   to  judge.     Indeed,  I 
trembled  when  he  mentioned  the 
word  unanimity,  for  I  well  recol- 
lect that  last   parliament  he  dis. 
claimed  all  intention  to  embarrass 
the  measures  of  government,  and. 
a    more    vexatious    opposition,   a 
greater '  desire  to  embarrass,  was 
perhaps  never  witnessed,  than  that 
which    followed    his   declaration. 
He  begins,  sir,  by  a  view  of  our 
foreign    affairs.     What    have   we 
done,  he  asks,  with  all  our  talents 
and    abilities?      From     whatever 
quarter  this  description  of  us  has 
B  1f  come, 
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come,  it  certainly  has  not  been 
from  ourselves  ;  but  if  I  had  been 
called  upon  before  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  statesman*  Mr.  Fox, 
to  say  what  I  thought  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  would  affirm  that, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  there 
was,  in  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Gren- 
yille,  such  an  union  of  extensive 
and  correct  views,  suph  an  union 
of  talents  and  abilities  for  business, 
such  genius  and  greatness  of  mind, 
as  could  not  be  found  any  where 
else.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  acquisition  to  any  adminis- 
tration. But  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
Grenville  when  united,  were  not 
to  be  equalled.  Much  of  that 
praise  is  now,  however,  in  the 
grave,  where  Mr.  Fox  lies  by  the 
side  of  his  illustrious  rival,  to  whom 
he  was  a  political  opponent,  not  a 
personal  enemy  ;  and,  I  trust,  after 
all  their  differences  are  at  an  end, 
that  they  are  now  happy  together. 
But  even  now,  with  the  exception 
of  such  an  humble  individual  as 
myself,  I  do  not,  on  looking  around 
roe,  see  how  an  administration 
could  be  formed,  more  entitled  tp 
confidence  than  the  present.  We 
have  been  asked  wnat  we  have 
done :  we  were  told  that  we  were 
on  a  bed  of  roses  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  !  But  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  have  repaired  those 
terrible  misfortunes  which  for  fif- 
teen years  had  been  desolating  the 
continent.  If  we  failed  from  want 
of  exertion,  or  even  from  corrupt 
mismanagement,  for  that  too  seems 
to  be  imputed,  then  we  deserve  to 
suffer  for  it.  But  if  the  seeds  of 
these  disasters  were  sown  through 
no  fault  of  ours,  then  we  are  not 
responsible  for  what  no  exertion  on 
*  Our  part  could  prevent.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  begun 


with  Prussia,  and  stated  the  ca- 
lamities which  she  has  endured. 
With  all  his  tendency  to  exaggera* 
tion,  here  he  has  not  exaggerated, 
for  he  could  not.  We  had  before 
seen  empires  and  armies  over- 
turned, but  this  destruction  has 
been  so  rapid,  as  to  be  almost  un- 
paralleled. When  empires  fell  be- 
fore, it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
struggle,  and  repeated  misfortunes. 
But  now  we  see  a  power  high  in 
resources  and  in  military  renown, 
overturned  in  a  single  battle,  and 
its  monarch  forced  to  seek  for  safety 
in  flight,  with  only  a  few  followers. 
In  his  address  too  he  has  alluded 
to  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Brans* 
wick.  He  too  was  forced  to  fly  ; 
and  at  a  distance  from  his  capital, 
with  a  few  melancholy  attendants,  ' 
affected  more  by  the  fate  of  his 
Country  and  of  Europe  than  his 
own,  his  great  heart  burst.  Ven- 
geance even  pursued  him  to  the  \ 
grave.  Caesar  and  Alexander,  after 
the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victory 
attained,  were  not  inaccessible  to 
pity.  But  here,  when  the  request 
was  made  that  the  remains  of  this 
hero  should  be  allowed  to  be  in- 
terred in  his  capital,  the  request 
Was  refused  with  sarcastic  malice, 
such  as  could  only  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  savage,  destitute  of  every 
noble  and  generous  feeling,  Though 
we  have  not  adverted  to  this,  let 
him  not  think  that  we  do  not  feel  it, 
He  should  not  have  said  that  such 
an  omission  was  unprecedented. 
The  reason  for  omitting  it  was 
simply  this,  that  no  precedent  for 
it  could  be  found.  With  regard 
to  die  right  honourable  gentleman's 
allusions  to  Hanover  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
this  country  against  Prussia,  I  am 
astonished  that  the  honourable  genr 
tleman  could  hazard  such  an  un? 
•••'••  founded 
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founded  statement.  Indeed  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  terms 
of  the  declaration  itself,  he  would 
'have  there  seen,  that,  so  far  from 
Hanover  being  the  only  cause, 
the  shutting  of  the  rivers  in  the 
north  -of  Germany  against  our 
commerce  was  the  principal  alleged 
ground  of  hostility,  and  upon  that 
ground  the  house  voted  the  address 
to  his  majesty,  which  approved  the 
course  pursued  by  government  upon 
that  occasion.  But  even  supposing 
that  the  ports  in  the  north  of 
Germany  were  not  closed  against 
cur  shipping,  was  not  the  detention 
of  Hanover  by  Prussia,  upon  such 
grounds  as  that  power  "alleged,  of 
such  a  nature  as  this  government 
could  sot  subscribe  to  ?  Was  it 
not  such  a  claim,  indeed,  as  our 
government  could  not  allow  any 
power  to  insist  upon  in  a  negotia- 
tion, oj  to  maintain  without  inter- 
ruption ?  Would  the  honourable 
gentleman  say  that  it  was  ?  But, 
combining  the  detention  of  Han- 

?ver  with  the  shutting  up  the  ports 
have  already  stated,  would  the 
honourable  gentleman,  as  member 
of  a  cabinet,  hesitate  to  advise  his 
jmajesty  to  declare  war  against  the 
power  which  should  be  guilty  of 
such  aggressions  j  or  would  he  ad- 
vise his  majesty  to  conclude  peace 
with  a  power  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  insist  upon 
withholding  Hanover  ?  In  the  ad- 
dress which  the  right  honourable 
fmtleman  has  read  to  the  house, 
perceive  that  there  are  very  many 
professions  of  persona}  attachment  to 
our  sovereign,  and  of  anxious  wishes 
for  his  interests.  -  I  would  wish  to 
knew,  then,  from  the  right  ho* 
nourable  author,  or  advocate  of  all 
these  professions,  whether  he,  as  a 
minister,  would  conduct  a  negotia- 
tion/and  conclude  a  war  which 


should  alienate  from  that  sovereign 
an  hereditary  possession,  wrested 
from  him  originally  on  account 
merely  of  a  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  a  foreign  enemy,  and  in 
which  war  that  hereditary  posses- 
sion had  no  concern.  Of  the  sepa- 
rate interests  of  this  country  and 
Hanover,  I  have  read  and  heard 
much.  Into  the  discussion,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  now  mean  to  enter : 
but,  thinking  as  I  do,  that  honour 
is  the  most  valuable  possession  of 
any  state,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  that  it  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, because  inconsistent  with  its 
honour,  to  leave  Hanover  to  France 
or  her  allies,  under  such  circum. 
stances  as  I  have  already  described. 
When  Hanover  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Prussia,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  it  was  transferred  to  her 
by  France,  with  whom  she  was  in 
the  closest  alliance ;  and  when  this 
was  connected  with  the  original 
cause  «f  the  invasion  of  that  elec- 
torate, I  would  appeal  to  thfe 
house,  and  to  the  world,  whether 
it  could  be  reconciled  with  any 
sentiment  of  magnanimity,  nonour, 
or  justice,  to  allow  its  lawfu}  sove- 
reign to  be  deprived  of  Hanover  in 
consequence  of  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  (A  cry 
of  Hear  !  hear ! )  I  think,  resumed 
the  noble  lord,  that  I  have  folly 
answered  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's observations  upon  this  head. 
But  there  is  another  charge  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's,  which  he 
has  dwelt  upon  as  the  most  serious, 
and  to  which  I  shall  take  leave  to 
apply  a  few  remarks."  The  honour- 
able gentleman  makes  this  heavy 
accusation,  that  we  did  not  send 
timely  assistance  to  Prussia.  But 
how  soon  had -we  reason  to  suppose 
that  Prussia  was  at  all  disposed  to 
enter  into  hostilities  with  France  ?• 
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At  the  tfrae*edeckred  againsther, 
.she  was  in  close  connection  with 
the  French  government.  But  not- 
withstanding our  declaration,  she 
had  opportunities  enough  of  com- 
municating to  our  government  any 
intention  she  entertained  with  re- 
gard-to France.  For,  although 
war  against  Prussia  was  declared 
in  April,  baron  Jacobi  did  not 
•Jeave  this  country  until  the  15th  of 
August.  Of  course  ample  means 
iOf  communication  with  our  govern- 
ment were  open  to  Prussia.  But 
•still  nothing  trap  spired  to  indicate 
to  us  the  disposition  of  that  power 
to  break  her  connections  with 
JFrancc,  .and  to  commence  actual 
.war.  •  No  sign  of  the  separation  ap- 
peared: but  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  to  us  that  Prussia  deter- 
mined oil  war,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  not  a  moment  was  lost  to  af- 
ford that  power  every  aid  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admitted.  That 
no  intimation  of  the  views  of  Prussia 
had  been  sooner,  received  by  our 
ambassador  at  Paris,  was  not  at  all 
attributable  to  any  want  of  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  action,  dis- 
Slayed  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
>rd  who  had  conducted  that  mis- 
sion in  a  manner  so  eminently 
worthy  of  his  character,  and  so 
well  calculated  (had  an  appropriate 
disposition  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy)  to  bring  it  to  an  ami- 
cable conclusion.  But  no  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  that  noble  lord  to 
ascertain  the  altered  views  of  Prus- 
sia. When,  however,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  alteration  reached  this 
country,  ministers  were  not  slow 
to  act  upon  it.  Jacobi,  whose  pro- 
posals to  this  country  turned  out, 
after  all,  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory, 
did  not  reach  Hamburgh  until  the 
1st  of  October,  nor  arrive  in  Lon- 
don until  the  ]  Oth,  nor  communi- 
pate  his  propositions  to  hisraajesty's 


ministers  until  the  1 1th,  and  th* 
battle  of  Auerstadt,  it  would  be 
recollected,  was  fought  on  the  14th 
of  that  month.  From  this  state- 
ment, the  house  and  the  country 
will  be  enabled  to  appretiate  die 
right  honourable  gentleman's  cen- 
sure upon  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  in  this  transaction. 
That  the  conduct  of  Prussia. tor 
wards  the  British  government  was 
net  such  as  afforded  the  latter  the 
least  opportunity  of  affording  her 
any  timely  or  effectual  assistance* 
must  be  obvious ;  but  still  more 
unaccountable  was  the  course  pun- 
sued  by  that  court  with  regard  to 
Russia,  her  ally,  who  was  pledged 
by^  treaty  to  assist  her.  The  rcso~ 
lution  of  Prussia  actually  to  com- 
mence hostilities  was  first  commur 
nicated  to  the  Russian  government 
by  count  Krusemark,  who  was  dis~- 
patched  with  that  intelligence  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  which  he  did  not 
reach  until  the  30th  of  September. 
The  moment  the  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  the  magnanimous  sove- 
reign of  Russia,  orders  were  issued 
to  set  the  troops  in  motion,  and  an 
army  was  immediately  marched  off 
under  general  Beningsen.  Such  ' 
was  the  procrastination  of  Prussia, 
even  towards  a  court  with  whom 
she  had  no  differences  to  adjust, 
from  whom  she  had  a  right  to  call 
for  immediate  aid — and  such  was 
the  course  that  rendered  not  only 
this  country,  but  Russia,  unable  to 
afford  her  any  effectual  assistance  : 
upon  all  the  points  referred  to  rela- 
tive to  Prussia,  I  believe  I  have  sa- 
tisfactorily replied  to  the.  honour- 
able gentleman.  Now,  as  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  re- 
marks upon  the  negotiation,  the 
light  honourable  gentleman  has 
declined  to  enter  fully  into  the 
subject,  but  vet  in  stating,  profess- 
edly with  a  view  to  inform  ministejs 
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rf  tie  points  upon  which  he  should 
feel  it  necessary  to  require  further 
explanation,  the  right  honourable 

Sentleman  has  not  declined  to  u> 
ulge  in  a  strain  of  animadversion 
rery  well  calculated  to  produce  art 
^lndue  opinion  of  the  case.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  further  expla- 
nation whicn  h©  professed  to  think 
necessary;  he  has  thought  proper  to 
assert,  that  the  statement  in  his  ma- 
jesty's declaration,  relative  to  the 
first  overture  for  a  negotiation 
f  oming  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, appeared  to  be  unfounded. 
Does  the  honourable  gentleman 
mean  to  argue  that  the  first  letter 
pf  my  late  right  honourable  friend, 
which  related  merely  to  the  assas- 
sin,  and  which  did  equal  honour  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  that  illus- 
trious person,  had  any  reference 
whatever  to  a  negotiation  for  peace? 
No,  not  a  word  about  it.  jBut  as 
fo  the  circumstance  of  making  the- 
first  overture  for  peace,  I  perfectly 
poncur  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  there  is  nothing 
/dishonourable  in  die  thing  itself, 
provided  circumstances  caff  for  it. 
So  far,  indeed,  am  1  from  enter- 
taining any  such  opinion,  that  were 
*a  promising  opportunity  to  offer 
and  any  change  to  appear  in  tlje 
pretensions  of  the  enemy,  I  should 
not  be  slow  to  make  an  over ture  for 
negotiation,  from  any  fear  of  the  re- 
prehension thafic  might  incur,  par- 
ticularly on  the  score  of  fal$e  pride. 
J3ut  with  respect  to  the  late  nego- 
tiation, I  am  warranted  in  assert- 
Sg,  that  when  the  person  at  the 
&d  of  the  French  government 
told  one  of  his  assemblies  that  the 
JBrst  overture  was  made  by  this 
country,  he  stated  that  which  was 
untrue.  But  the  whole  history  of 
this  negotiation  will  form  the  most 
complete  answer  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  objections,  and  the  best 


antidote  to  the  unbecoming  sar- 
casms which  die  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  thought  proper  to  deal 
out,  particularly  against  the  con- 
duct of  my  illustrious  predecessor, 
who  is  most  unaccountably  cen- 
sured for  a  want  of  that  simplicity 
and  manliness  of  character  whici 
are  most  strikingly  obvious  in  his 
letters.  That  my  nonourable  friend 
made  no  concealment  of  a  negotia- 
tion with  France  at  the  time  be 
brought  down  the  message  relative 
to  Prussia,  because,  in  fact,  no  ne- 
gotiation was  then  on  the  tapis— 
and  that  his  conduct  was  in  this* 
(as  in  every  instance  of  his  life) 
phin,  open,  and  manly,  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  may  fully  de- 
monstrate. The  right  honourable 
gentleman's  attack,  therefore,  is 
powerless  with  regard  to  my  de- 
ceased friend.  But  the  attacks  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
are  general.  Among  the  rest  he 
has  thought  proper  to  level  his 
shafts  at  me,  not,  however,  in  his 
speech.  He  reserved  me'  for  his  ' 
address — where  he  complains  of 
predatory  squadrons  being  allowed 
to  maraude  without  interruption 
among  our  West  India  colonies* 
He  has  not,  however,  stated  the 
amount  of  these  squadrons,  the 
amount  of  the  mischief  they  have 
done,  nay,  more,  the  means  by 
which  they  were  able  to  get  out  of 
port.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
squadrons  alluded  to  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  were  at  sea  before 
I  was  appointed  to  the  admiralty : 
one  'squadron  sailed  in  October, 
1805,  and  the  other,  of  eleven 
sail  of  the  line,  in  December  fplr 
lowing  :  and  when  1  came  to  the 
admiralty  there  was  not  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  be  found  that  could  in- 
form us  as  to  the  destination  of 
those  squadrons  ;  we  had  nothing 
whatever  to  guide  our  judgment, 
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we  were  left  to  our  own  inquiry, 
*and  we  could  only  send  out  squa- 
drons in  pursuit  of  diem  in  every 
direction;  where  they  were  likely  to 
have  steered,  or  where  any  mischief 
could  be  done.  In  consequence  of 
these  and  some  other  arrangements 
s  made  of  our  naval  force,  the  noble 
lord  had  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
"that  not  one  ship  of  the  squadrons 
before  alluded  to,  had  yet  returned 
to  France,  excepting  that  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  which  was  obliged  to 
IJy  for  safety  into  a  port,  in  which  a 
sJitp  of  the  line  had  never  ventured 
before,  and  in  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  could  not 
long  survive.  Not  a  ship  of  war 
cither  had  been  suffered  to  escape 
from  French  harbours  within  the 
present  year,  excepting  the  five 
frigates,  of  which  sir  Samuel  Hood 
had  captured  four.  The  noble 
lord  contrasted  th*  conduct  of  the 
military  department,  under  his 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.Windr 
ham),  with  that  of  his  predecessor 
(lord  Castlereagh),  particularly 
upon  the  subject  of  expeditions  pre- 
pared and  dispatched  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  dwelt  upon  the  expe- 
dition sent  off  on  the  21st  of  JDe- 
cember  last,  uncler  lord  Cathcart, 
an$  recalled  eleven  days  after^ 
wards,  pe  also  entered  into  a 
comparison  of  the  state  of  prepara- 
tion in  which  the  troops  were  sent 
out,  and  quoted  some  passages 
from  the  letters  of  lord  Castler 
reagh  to  lord  Cathcart,  descriptive 
of  the  unprepared  state  of  the 
troops.  From  this  the  noble  lord 
proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  the 
expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  which, 
he  showed,  was  never  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  any  arrangement 
pr  order  of  the  late  ministers,  nor, 
indeed,  was  any  thing  known  in 
England  of  such  an  expedition, 
jmrlf  dispatches  were  received  from. 
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sir  Home  Popham,  dated  at  St. 
Helena,  and  immediately  after- 
wards orders  were  issued  to  send 
out  reinforcementSi  which  were 
ready  in  a  fortnight,  and  would 
have  sailed  if  the  winds  permitted. 
But  the  whole  delay  did  not  exceed 
a  month.  After  tjie  noble  lord 
had  recapitulated  his  principal  ar- 
guments, he  concluded,  by  expres- 
sing his  readiness  to  meet  the  right 
honourable  accuser  of  ministers 
upon  the  fullest  discussion  of  each 
of  the  topics  to  which  his  speech 
and  his  address  referred. 

Lord  Castlereagh  reviewed  the 
conduct  and  plan?  of  administra- 
tion, both  since  they  had  been  in 
office,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  dieir  opposition,  declaring  that 
the  measures  adopted  by  himself 
and  his  friends  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  those  of  the  op- 
position for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
'  The  original  motion  on  the  address 
wa6  then  carried  nem,  con- 
When  the  report  of  the  address 
was  made  on  the  20th,  another 
spirited  debate  took  place,  in 
'  which  lord  Howick,  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Perceval,  lord  Henry  Petty, 
and  others,  took  a  part,  and  the 
address  was  ordered  to  be  taken  up 
to  his  majesty. 

On  the  22d,  the  earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
lord  Ossulston  in  jhe  commons,  re- 
ported that  his  majesty  had  been 
waited  upon  with  the  address,  to 
which  his  majesty  had  returned  a. 
most  gracious  answer. 

Lord  Grenviile  then  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  upj>er  house,  several 
papers  respecting  the  late  negotia- 
tion with  France,  giving  notice  that 
he  should  on  the  2d  of  January 
submit  to  their  lordships  a  motion 
on  die  subject.  His  lordship  next, 
after  a  neat  and  well-turned  eulo* 
gium  on  the  conduct  of  sir  J.  Stuart, 
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his  officers  and  men,  in  the  battle 
of  Maida,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  major-general  sir  J.  Stuart,  bri- 
gadier-generals Cole  and  Ackland, 
and  the  officers  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  John  Stuart,  in  the 
action  of  Calabria,  on  the  fourth  of 
July  last ;  and  also  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers 
engaged  in  that  action :  which  mo- 
tions were  agreed  to  nem.  diss. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  after 
the  usual  routine  of  business, 

Mr.  Secretary  Windham,  instat- 
ing that  he  rose  merely  in  pur- 
suance of  a  former  notice,  to  move 
that  the  thanks  of  that  house  should 
be  given  to  general  sir  John  Stuart, 
the  officers  and  men  engaged  under 
htm,  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Maida, 
did  not  conceive  that  any  thing 
more  would  be  necessary  to  be  said, 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
unanimous  concurrenceof  the  house 
in  his  motion.  There  had  been  so 
very  general,  so  very  lively,  and  so 
▼ery  proper  a  feeling  manifested 
throughout  the  country  on  the  sub* 
ject,  that  he  was  convinced,  that  as 
no  motion  of  this  description  had 
ever  been  agreed  to  with  more 
perfect  unanimity  than  this  would, 
so  none  had  ever  more  completely 
carried  the  feelings  and  approba- 
tion of  the  country  with  it.  The 
action  to  which  his  motion  referred 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
exploits  that  appeared  in  the  annals 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  Every* 
man  must  be  so  thoroughly  im- 
pressed .  with  its  character  and  im- 
portance, that  it  was  altogether  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  its  value. 
If  he  ventured  to  say  any  thing 
upon  die  subject,  it  was  purely  from 
an  impulse  to  give  indulgence  to 
his  feelings.  The  character  of  the 
exploit  itself,  and  the  advantages 
that  flowed  from  it,  must  present 


themselves  to  -the  sober  reflection 
of  every  man  ;  and,  indeed,  that 
house  and  country  had  already,  by 
their  admiration  and  gratitude, 
pronounced  upon  the'  value  of  the 
glorious  achievement.  There  was 
not  a  single  one  of  the  various 
views  in  which  this  exploit  could  be 
considered,  that  did  not  rank  it  with 
the  proudest  achievements  of  our 
ancestors,  that  did  not  raise  it  to  a 
level  even  with  the  venerable  days 
of  Cressy,  Poictters,  and  Agincourt* 
In  mentioning  these  scenes  of  Brit* 
ish  fame  and  valour,  he  could  not 
omit  to  state  one  peculiar  character, 
which  belonged  to  this  distinguish* 
ed  service,  namely,  the  accession  it 
produced  to  our  stock  of  national 
glory,  the  most  valuable  possession 
of  a  great  nation.  Other  services 
might  cut  a  greater  figure,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  effect  in  adding  to  na- 
tional importance,  by  acquisitions 
of  strength,  resources,  or  territory, 
though  not  of  a  character  to  call 
for  the  sort  of  honours  and  distinc- 
tions merited  by  achievements  of 
this  kind.  In  this  respect  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  exploit  was 
highly  augmented,  even  in  the 
midst  of  those  splendid  and  bril- 
liant triumphs  to  which  this  coun- 
try had  been  so  much  accustomed* 
The  glory  acquired  in  this  action 
had  not  often  been  equalled,  and 
never  had  been  surpassed  in  the  re- 
cords of  military  renown.  Of 
what  value  it  was  to  keep  up  this 
high  character  for  military  spirit, 
how  necessary  it  was  to  encourage 
it  with  every  honourable  distinction 
of  public  approbation  and  gratis 
tude,  how  impossible  it  was  for 
any  great  country  to  preserve  its 
character  and  independence  without 
the  possession  of  such  feelings, 
these  were  topics  upon  which  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell*  But 
if  ever  there  had  been  a  period  of 
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•he  world,  when  astronr  military 
feeling  was  wasted  tor  the  preset 
vaiion  of  the  greatness  and  glory 
©f  a  country,  it  was  the  present. 
It  was  this  period*,  when  the  whole 
world  had  become,  as  it  were,  one 
universal  camp;  when  all  nations 
were  occupied  with  military  views; 
military  fame,  and  military  ser- 
vices ;  when  these  military  pursuits 
were  substituted  in,  place  of  the 
civil  arts  of  life  $  when  no  country 
could  be  safe  that  did  not  cultivate 
tbeoi,  and  when  any  country  that 
did  hot  cultivate  them,  could  no 
longer  hope  to  Continue  its  inde- 
pendence* The  immediate  tendency 
arid  eiiect  of  the  glorious  battle 
of  Maida  was,  that  it  would  meet 
these  opinions,  and  correct  the  error 
in  which  they  originated.  It  was 
impossible  to -contemplate  this  glo- 
rious exploit  in  all  its' circumstances, 
and  not  give  way  to  a  feeling  of 
triumph  at  the  superiority  o¥ na- 
tional valour  displayed  in  it.  The 
detail  of  the  action  exhibited  merits 
of  all  sorts,  equally  honourable  to 
Che  skill  of  the  officers,  and  the 
firmness  and  valour  of  the  soldiers* 
Having  been  led  thus  far  by  the 
natural  pleasure  one  feels  in  speak- 
ing of  so  grateful  a  subject,  he 
should  not  detain  the  house  longer 
than  whilst  he  could  state  some  cir- 
cumstances respecting  the  action, 
which  were  not  generally  known. 
By  these  circumstances  it  would 
appear,  that  the  victory  had  been 
more  decisive,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  more  complete  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  Sir  John  Stuart 
Jrad  correctly  stated  the  amount 
of  life  own  force  as  under  5000 
men*  but  he  had  not  the  means  of 
jKxurately  ascertaining  the  force 
fif  the  enemy,  when  he  wrote  his 
dispatch  ;  in  that  it  had  been  stat- 
ed at  .nearly  7000,  but  it  should 
fc*ve  teen  stated  at  nearly  8000 
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men.  This  fact  had  been  discovefi 
ed  from  returns  found  upon  the* 
persons  of  some"  of  the  officers  thatf 
had  been  killed,  The  next  circum- 
stance he  had  to  mention,  respected 
theamount  of  the  enemas  loss  j  thisf 
was*  a  consideration  which  they 
could  not  dwell  upbn  with  sattsfac-^ 
tron,  though  it  was  an  important 
evidence  of  the  decisive  nature  of 
k  %he  victory  r  sir  J.  Stuart  stated  the* 
number  of  the  killed  at  ^00,  but  it 
had  been  afterwards  ascertained, 
by  observations  made  upon  the* 
spot,  that  the  number  killed  in  the 
action  amounted  to  1300:  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  had  been  the  im- 
mediate fruit  of  the  action,  and  rf 
considerable  number  more  fell  into* 
our  hands  from  the  consequences? 
of  the  action  \  so  that  thus  a  num.* 
ber,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of 
the  British  force,  had  been  dispose 
ed  of  by  this  brilliant  action.  An* 
other  consequence  of  the  exploit  was* 
that  it  had  set  the  Calabrians  free 
from  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  totally  broken  up  the  force* 
of  general  Regnier  in  these  pro^ 
vinces,  which  amounted  to  13,00CP 
men.  It  was  not  perhaps  neces* 
sary  to  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the 
advantages  that  resulted  from  -thisy 
battle,  but  the  glory  that  had  been 
acquired  in  it,  he  considered  of  in* 
finitely  greater  importance ,  thai! 
any  immediate  benefits  that  had 
been  derived  from  the  action ;  this* 
it  was  that  would  carry  the  effect 
of  the  brilliant  exploit  beyond  the 
single  instance,  by  restoring  the  mi* 
litary  renown  of  this  country, 
which  had  been  called  in  question. 
He  who  gives  glory  to  his  country* 
gives  that  which  is  far  more  valuable- 
to  it  than  any  acquisition  whatever  t 

flory  alone  is  not  to  be  taken  away 
y  time  or  incidents ;  ships,  territo- 
ries, or  possessions,  may  be  wrested 
from  a  country,  but  the  mode  of 
acquiring 
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acquiring  them  can  never  be  for* 
gotten,  and  the  glory  of  the  con- 
quest is  independent  of  all  accidents. 
The  acquisitions,  that  were  the  con- 
sequence of  the  glorious  days  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  have  long 
*  since  passed  into  other  hands,  but 
the  glory  of  those  illustrious 
achievements  still  adheres  to  the 
British  name,  and  is  immortal :  it 
is  that  fine  extract,  that  pure  es- 
sence* that  endures  to  all  ages, 
whilst  the  grosser  parts,  the  resi- 
duutn,  pass  away,  and  are  lost  in 
the  course  of  time.  On  this  ground 
it  was  that  he  thought  that  the  vic- 
tory of  Maida  would  stand  as  high 
as  any  exploits  upon  the  records  of 
our  military  achievements,  and 
that  the  glory  of  general  Stuart 
and  his  brave  army  would  survive 
it  to  the  latest  posterity,  unless  the 
country  should,  at  any  time,  sink 
to  such  a  state  of  degradation,  that 
the  memory  of  former  glory  would 
be  a  reproach  to  existing  degene- 
racy ;  even  in  such  a  state  of  degra- 
dation, he  was  sure  that  such  an  in- 
stance as  this  would  be  calculated 
to  rouse  a  nation  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ploits of  its  ancestors.  The  name 
of  general  Stuart  will  justly  be 
ranked  with  the  foremost  in  our 
military  annals.  He  had  felt  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the 
various  merits  of  this  brilliant  ex- 
ploit because  it  revives  and  resusci- 
tates, as  it  were,  that  half  of  our 
national  character  which  had  been 
called  in  question,  and  proves  that 
Britons  have  the  same  superiority 
over  the  enemy  by  land  as  by  ^sea. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
-concluded  by  moving — 

«  That  the  thanks  of  the  house 
be  given  to  major-general  sir  J. 
Stuart,  for  his  distinguished  ability 
manifested  by  him  in  the  signal 
victory,  obtained  on  the  4th  of  July 
last, ,  with  an  inferior  force,  dver 


the  army  of  the  *nemj  on  thtf 
plains  of  Maida." 

A  similar  motion  was  made  re- 
specting brigadier-generals  Cole  and 
Ackland  :  to  which  was  added 

"That  the  house  both  highly  ap- 
proves and  acknowledges  the  di- 
stinguished valour,  intrepidity,  and" 
discipline,  displayed  by  the  officers 
and  men  in  the  glorious  battle  of 
Maida." 

These  motions  were  seconded  in 
an  excellent  speech  by  sir  John 
Doyle,  and  were  agreed  to  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

On  the  24-th  of  December  Mr. 
Biddulph  moved  as  a  resolution : 

"  That  the  assignment  of  a  salary 
to  any  man  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  is  un- 
necessary, and  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  inexpe- 
dient," As  a  preface  to  this  mo- 
tion, he  said  he  was  not  aware  how 
it  would  be  received  by  the  house, 
but  he  was  'conscious,  that,  in  sub- 
mitting it,  he  had  performed  his 
duty.  It  was  the  first  attempt  at 
ceconomy,  as  recommended  so 
strongly  in  his  majesty's  speech, 
and  as  such  he  ventured  to  urge  it* 
He  said  that  the  situation  of  chair- 
man of  the  committees  required  no 
exertion  beyond  the  capability  of 
ordinary  talents,  and  he  thought 
that  there  were  several  gentlemen, 
who  were  already  receiving  salaries 
under  the  government,  who  might 
perform  the offi ce  very* well.  Hecon* 
sidered  that  the  several  junior  lords 
of  the  treasury  might  do  the  office, 
and  he  would  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  the  members  of  his  majesty's 
administration,  whether  the  minds 
of  these  gentlemen  came  down 
overladen  to  the  house,  or  their 
bodies  over-harassed  with  the  bu- 
siness of  the  day  ;  or  whether  they 
did  not  come  down,as  full  of  vigour 
and  as    capable  of  that  duty   as 
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any  member  of  the  house.  Ob- 
jections might  be  made,  but  a 
change  of  system  was  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country: 
the  principle  was  a  good  one,  and 
if  followed  up.  it  would  convince 
the  country  that  the  house  meant 
to  act  upon  a  rigid  (Economy. 

Mr*  Robson  seconded  the  mo- 
tion :  upon  which  lord  Howie k 
said,  No  person  felt  more  deeply 
than  he  did,  the  propriety  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
secuting the  plan  of  ceconomy,  as 
recommended  in  his  majesty's 
speech ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
the  principle  recommended  in  that 
speech  was  ever  intended  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution  as  the  one  now 
submitted  by  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman. As  to  the  motion,  he  was 
persuaded  that  if  it  were  carried, 
few  would  be  found  to  execute  die 
duties  of  the 'department,  and  the 
proverb,  "  What's  every  body's  bu- 
siness, is  nobody's,*'  would  be  com- 
pletely verified.  At  all  events  the 
resolution  ought  not  to  be  moved 
till  the  end  of  the  session ;  he  should 
therefore  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph  the  motion  was  negatived.: 
and  on  the  29th  Mr.  Hobhouse 
was  voted  to-be  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means,  with  the  usual  salary. 

On  the  30th  the  house  went  into 
a  committee  on  the  act  for  regu- 
lating the  leather  trade  ;  and  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Temple,  leave  was 
obtained  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  act  that  prohibits  the  re- 
grating  of  oak-bark,  and  to  in- 
demnify persons  who  had  incurred 
penalties  for  regrating  oaken  bark. 
His  lordship  then  moved  for  a  com* 
mittee  to  consider  of  the  propriety 
of  permitting  sugar  and  molasses 


to  be  used  in  distilleries  and  brew* 
eries,  in  order  to  effect  a  relief  to 
the  West '  India  trade :  the  com- 
mittee being  appointed,  the  noble 
lord  next  adverted  to  die  woollen 
manufacture  of  the  country,  and 
moved  that  the  laws  relating  to  it 
be  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
also  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
last  session,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Perceval  asked  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  M.  Talley- 
rand, which  led  to  the  negotiation* 

Lord  Howick  in  reply  declared 
that  the  parts  of  the  letters  that 
had  been  suppressed  were  entirely 
of  a  private  nature.  He  then  en- 
tered a  good  deal  at  large  on  the 
subject,  saying  that  it  was  his 
most  anxious  desire  to  put  the 
house  in  possession  of  every  docu- 
ment that  could  consistently  with  a 
sense  of  public  duty  be  produced* 
in  order  to  enable  thera  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  this  important 
case. 

Lord  Yarmouth  stated  that  the 
tit't  possidetis  was  the  principle  adopt- 
ed by  M.  Talleyrand. 

Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  a  few  words,  when  the  subject 
was  dropped  for  the  present. 

Lord  Grenville,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  which 
being  read  the  first  time,  his  lord- 
ship moved  that  it  be  printed,  and 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, that  no  person  could  be 
more  sensible  than  he  was  of  die 
great  importance  of  the  measure 
now  submitted  to  the  house,  and  of 
the  propriety  of  giving  full  rime 
for  its  due  consideration ;  he  there- 
fore intended  to  give  about  a  fort- 
night's notice  before  he  should 
move  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said  the  reso- 
lution 
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ttition  of  last  session  was  followed 
by  an  address  to  the  crown,  recom- 
mending a  communication  with  fo- 
reign powers,  as  to  the  means  of 
abolishing  the  slave-trade.  Some 
information  on  this  subject,  he 
thought,  should  be  given. 

Lord  Eldon  was  of  the  same 
opinion :  to  which  lord  Grenville 
replied,  that  it  was  his  wish  time 
should  be  given  to  come  to  a  grave 
and  solemn  decision,  but  not  such 
a  delay  as  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  during  the  present  session. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  avowed 
his   determination  to    oppose   the 

bin. 

The  motion  for  printing  the  bill 
being  agreed  to,  and  the  order  of 
the  day  being  read,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  papers  respecting 
the  late  negotiation  with  France : 

Lord  Grenville  rose  and  spoke  : 
u  My  lords,  having  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  your  lordships  the 
papers  respecting  the  late  negotia- 
tion between  this  country  and 
France,  it  now  becomes  my  duty 
to  move  your  lordships  to  address 
his  majesty  on  the  result  of  that  ne- 
gotiation. My  object  is  to  move 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  humbly 
and  gratefully  acknowledging  his 
majesty's  desire  to  restore  to  his 
subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  as- 
suring his  majesty  of  our  convic- 
tion that  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tion entered  into  for  that  purpose, 
did  not  arise  from  any  failure  in  his 
majesty's  paternal  regard  for  the 
Welfare  of  his  people,  but  is  wholly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  exorbitant 
demands  and  ambitious  views  of 
France,  and  pledging  ourselves  to 
concur,  in  every  effort,  to  support 
bis  majesty  in  the  continuance  of 
the  contest-  I  will  now,  my  lords, 
briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  leading 
principles  which  characterize  the 
.  1307. 


negotiation,  which  is  the  subject  of 
our  discussion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  peace  was  desirable,  if 
a  peace  could  be  obtained  consist- 
ently with  the  honour  and  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country*  It  must  always 
be  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  every  state 
actuated  by  enlightened  views  of 
policy,  will  necessarily  consider  the 
prosecution  of  war  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable,  a  secure, 
and  a  permanent  peace  ;  of  a  peace 
which  shall  insure  safety  against 
the  renewal  of  war,'  and  safety  in 
the  conduct  of  it  in  die  event  o£  its 
renewal.  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  a  nation,  actuated  by  views 
of  sound  policy,  may  think  it  ad- 
visable to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  peace, 
which  bears  every  promise  of  being 
permanent.  If  we  look  back  to 
the  treaties  of  peace  formerly  con- 
cluded by  this  country,  we  find 
that  though,  of  course,  they  could 
not  be  considered  as  permanent, 
yet  that  they  produced  a  consider- 
able interval  of  tranquillity,  an  in- 
terval which  might  then  be  fairly 
calculated  upon,  and  which,  in  as 
much  as  it  served  to  recruit  and  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  country, 
was  worth  making  sacrifices  to  ob- 
tain. In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
and  with  the  moral  certainty  oi  ob- 
taining a  considerable  interval  of 
tranquillity,  valuable  sacrifices^  I 
do  not  mean  merely  valuable  in 
point  of  finance,  of  commerce,  or 
of  revenue,  but  valuable  in  point 
of  strength,  might,  consisLontly 
with  sound  policy  and  expediency, 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace:  but  those 
who  consider  the  suite  of  Europe 
for  six  years,  or  I  may  say  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  past, 
must  be  convinced  that  there  was 
no  rational  htfpe  of  any  consider* 
.'      "  C  able 
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able  interval  of  tranquillity  follow- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace  with  France. 
It  became  therefore  nn  object  in 
this  negotiation,  to  seek  out  for  an 
equivalent  to  set  up  against  that 
-want  of  permanence  which  must 
attend  any  peace  made  under  such 
circumstances.  Valuable  sacf  Hices 
could  not  be  made  to  obtain  an 
unstable  and  insecure  peace.  I 
was  therefore,  my  lordfc,  of  opinion, 
and  still  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
only  basis  upon  which  we  ought 
to  treat  with  France,  was  that  of 
actual  possession.  We  had  made 
several  valuable  conquests  by  means 
of  our  maritime  superiority,  whilst 
France  had  made  great  and  extent 
sive  conquests  on  the  continent* 
lliose  conquests  were,  however,  of 
a  description  totally  dfstinct,  and 
could  not  be  exchanged  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage  to  either 
country.  This  country  being  a 
great  maritime  and  colonial  power, 
and  France  a  great  continental 
power,  there  could  be  no  recipro- 
city of  cession  between  the  two 
powers,  which  could  in  any  degree 
tend  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
The  conquests  made  by  this  coun- 
try could  be  of  no  u*e  to  France, 
unless  she  could  become  a  great 
commercial  and  colonial  power: 
the  conquests  made  by  France 
could  be  of  no  use  to  this  country, 
unless  she  conld  become  a  great 
continental  power.  Thus,  the  state 
of  actual  possession  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  only  true  basis  of  ne- 
gotiation between  thrs  country  and 
France,  the  only  basis  upon  which 
peace  ought  to  be  cstaWJsliecl, under 
the  circumstances'  tn  which  that  ne- 
gotiation took  place^  the  only  basis 
on  which  it  could  rationally  be 
founded,  viewing  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  two  countries,  regard- 
ing also  the  situation  of  Europe, 
and  the  slender  prospect  of  a  peace 


concluded  under  such  cirTctfnV 
stances  producing  any  considerable  • 
interval  of  tranquil iity,  and  for  the? 
attainment  of  which,  therefore,  no 
valuable  sacrifices  ought  to  be 
made  by  this  country,  because 
they  could  net  insure  to  us  safety 
against  the  immediate  renewal  of 
the  war.  This  was,  therefore,  the 
basis  which  I  thought  the  only  one 
wftich  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  between^  this 
country  and  France,  if  such  a  treaty 
was  to  be  attained,  and  this  also- 
was  the  opinion  of  those  with  Whom* 
I  had  the  honour  to  act,  amongst 
whom  and  myself  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  unanimity  pre- 
vailed, previous  to,  and  from  the 
moment  of  the  commencement  of 
die  negotiation  to*  its  close.  Du- 
ring the  whole  procedure  of  that  ne- 
gotiation, from  the  nour  it  began- 
till  the  moment  of  its  breaking  off, 
we  had  but  one  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  and  unanimously  concur- 
red in  all  the  steps  taken  during  its- 
progress.  My  lords,  when  his  ma- 
jesty's present  ministers  came  into 
office,  they  found  a  treaty  conclud- 
ed by  their  predecessors  with  Rus- 
sia, in  which  each  party  bound  itself 
not  to  conclude  peace*  without  the 
consent  of  he  other:  I  am  not 
about  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  treaty ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  a  wise  measure.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  if  what  re- 
mains of  Europe  is  to  be  maintain- 
ed, if  Europe  is  to  be  recovered,  as* 
I  trust  it  will  be  recovered,  it  can 
only  Le  by  a  firm  bond  of  union,  a 
strict  alliance  between  this  country 
and*  the  powers  of  the  continent. 
When  I  declare  that  a  wise  treaty, 
m  which  one  party  cannot  maker 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  I  am  not  to  have  eitreme 
cases  put  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  inconveniences  may  arise  from 
..  such 
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trjch  a  stipulation.     My  answer  to 
such  an  argument  h  short,  that  ex- 
treme cases  ought  not  to  be  put. 
Extreme  casq?  cannot  be  included 
in,  nor  ought  they  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to,  a  gener.-d  rule  ;  they  must 
be  met  and  provided  for  on  their 
own  specific  grounds.    An  extreme 
case  may  be  put,  that  Russia  might 
demand,  as  a  condition  of  peace, 
that  half  the  old  French  monarchy 
should  be  ceded  to  her;  in  that 
case,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  country   would  continue  die 
war  on  sucn  a  ground.     Such  ex> 
treme  cases,  however,  may.  be  put 
out  of  the  argument,  having  no 
connection,  in  feet,  widi  the  broad 
and    general    principle  on  which 
such  treaties  are  concluded.  Even, 
however,  supposing  that  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  had  not  been  wisely  con-' 
eluded;  still  the  sacred  engage* 
iflcnt  of  the  sovereign  having  been 
given  to  Russia,  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  bound  to  act  in  com- 
pliance with  the  injunction  of  that 
treaty,  and  to  fulfil  its  conditions. 
Thus,   therefore,   the  negoiiattop 
commenced  in  compliance  with  the 
injunctions  of  that   treaty,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  those  views 
with  regard   to-  our  other  allies, 
which  were  dictated  by  justice  and 
good  faith.     Amongst  those  allies 
were  to  be  classed  those  to  whom 
we  were   bound    by  treaty,  and 
those  to  whom  we  were  bound  by 
the  circumstances  whieh  had  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  and  the  si* 
tuations  in  which  they  were  placed 
in  consequence  of  the   events  of 
that  war.     Of  the  former  class  of 
allies -were  Sweden  and  Portugal, 
and  of  the  latter,  Naples  and  the 
elector  of  Hanover ;  who,  in  this 
case,  must  be  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct    power.      With 
respect  to  Sweden  and  Portugal* 


rioth'fajf  more  was  required  than  to 
guaranty  to  those  powers  their 
state  of  actual  possession  ;  no  con- 
quests  having  been  made  by  them 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cede,  nor 
any  tiling  taken  from  them,  re- 
specting which  it  was  necessary  to 
enter  into  discussion-  The  king  of 
Naples  stood  in  a  different  situation : 
he  had  unfortunately,  Hke  too  many 
other  continental  states,  been  de- 
prived, by  the  power  of  France,  of 
all  his  dominions  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  My  lords,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  would 
have  consented  to  make  sacrifices 
not  merely  valuable  in  finance,  in 
revenue,  or  in  commerce,  but  even 
sacrifice  of  safety  and  of  strength* 
to  procure  the  restoration  to  the 
king  of  Naples  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  }  but  no  sacrifices  that  we 
could  make;  could  have  been  an 
equivalent  to  France  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  therefore  necessarily  became  a 
discussion  of  equivalents,  with  the 
view  of  indemnifying  die  king  of 
Naples  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom 
somewhere  else.  With  respect  to 
Sicily,  the  king  of  Naples  was  still 
in  possession  of  that  island,  or 
rather,  I  would  say,  it  was  iix.  the 
possession  of  a  brave,  and,  as  it  has 
been  'proved,  an  invincible  British 
array.  That  army  had  entered 
.the  island  with  the  consent  "of  the 
king  of  Naples,  who  had  received 
them  there  in  the  full  confidence 
that  they  would  defend  it  bravely 
and  gallantly  again*  the  enemy# 
and.  at  the  same  time  in  die  full 
persuasion  that  the  island  WQuld 
not  be  given  up  to  the  enemy. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been 
an  indelible  disgrace  to  this  country 
to  have  given  up  Sicily  to  France 
upon  their  offer  of  an  equivalent ! 
Was  it  for  us  to  traffic  with  Sicily, 
and  to  dispose  of  it,  without  the 
C  2  consent 
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of  its  sovereign  ?  If  the  kjng  of 
Naples  chose  to  surrender  his  domi- 
nions for  what  he  might  consider  a 
sufficient  equivalent,  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  he  was,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  make  such  an  exchange ; 
but  it  was  not  for  us  to  traffic  with 
Sic il- ,  and  batter  it  away  foi  ay 
equivalent  without  the  consent  of 
its  sovereign.  With  respect  to 
Hajiover,  my  lords,  I  feel  some 
difficulty  in  addressing  your  lord- 
ships upon  that  topic — n-.t  thnt 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to ,  the  clear- 
ness of  the  principle  upon  which 
our  negotiation  with  respect  to  that 
electorate  rests,  or  as  to  the  injus- 
tice committed  by  the  enemy  upon 
the  territories  of  that  electorate,— 
but  from  a  doubt  that  from  some 
perversion  or  distortion  of  what  is 
clear,  and  obvious,  there  should  be 
an  idea  entertained  that  our  bene- 
ficent sovereign  had  lor  a  moment 
wished  to  sacrifice  any  British  in- 
terest 'to  the  re-attainment  of  Ha- 
nover. My  lords,  his  majesty, 
with  that  beneficence  which  has 
always  characterized  his  reign,  had 
not  the  remotest  wish  that  the  least 
British  interest  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  re- 
storation of  Hanover.  m»t,  my 
lords,  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
to  its  sovereign  was  a  point  in  which 
the  honour  of  this  country  was 
deeply  involved.  It  was  said  by  a 
great  statesman,  now  no  more, 
after  some  remarks  against  Ha- 
nover, that  if  Hanover  was  invaded 
on  account  of  its  connection  with 
this  country,  he  would  as  soon 
fight  for  Hanover  as  for  Hamp- 
shire, the  honour  of  the  country 
being  equally  involved  in  both 
cases.  Hanover,  my  lords,  was 
at  peace  with  France,  it  was  not 
connected  in  any  way  which  could 
be  a  legitimate  cause  for  war  be- 
tween France  aad  that  electorate ; 


yet  Hanover  was  seized  by  France' 
soon  after  the  latter  power  had  de- 
clared war  against  this  country » 
and  for  no  otner  reason,  than  be- 
cause it  was  thought  by  France  a 
good  means  of  injuring  this  coun- 
try to  invade  and  take  possession 
of  Hanover.  Hanover  was  there- 
fore sacrificed  to  injustice  on  the 
part  of  France  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  injuring  this  country. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  dis- 
graceful in  us  not  to  insist  upon 
die  restoration  of  Hanover  to  its 
sovereign,  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  solely  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  this  country  ?  The 
restoration  of  Hanover,  thus  un- 
justly seized,  was  therefore  insisted 
upon  as  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  the  negotiation.  The 
French  government  felt  the  injus- 
tice of  the  act,  and  consented  to 
restore  it.  This  was  consented  to 
pi  evious  to  the  commencement  of 
tile  negotiation,  and  never  after- 
wards became  an  object  of  dispute* 
And  your  lordships  are  perfectly 
aware,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
papers  on  the  table,  that  the  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiation  did  not  pro- 
ceed -  from  any  discussion  about 
Hanover,  but  arose  from  far  dif- 
ferent causes.  My  lords,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters acted  during  the  whole  of 
the  negotiation  was,  diat  of  good 
faith  towards  our  allies.  Without 
that  no  treaty  can  be  concluded  by 
this  country,  widiout  disgracing 
ourselves.  The  principle  acted 
upon  by  the  French  government 
invariably  through  the  whole  ne- 
gotiation was,  tnat  of  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  a  reparation  between 
us  and  our  allies.  My  lords,  in  all 
the  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  it  is  manifest 
that,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
ncgotiutien  to  die  last,  their  only 
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object  was  to  endeavour  to  effect  a 
separation  between  this  country 
and  Russia.  Had  Russia,  my 
lords,  insisted  upon  extravagant 
and  immoderate  terms,  or  had  she 
insisted  upon  points  trifling  and 
uninteresting,  it  might  have  been 
a  painful  duty  for  me  to  stand  up 
ia  this  place  and  state  the  rupture 
of  die  .negotiation  in  consequence 
of  any  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  But,  my  lords,  the  very 
contrary  of  all  this  was  the  case  ; 
the  terms  insisted  on  by  Russia 
were  moderate,  even  from  all  views 
of  ambition,  and  were  only  direct- 
ed to  the  security  of  her  allies.  She 
demanded  the  guarantee  of  Sicily 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  eva- 
cuation 01  Dalmatia  by  the  French 
troops.  By  holding  Dalmatia  the 
French  turn  the  flank  of  the  de- 
fence of  Austria,  and  threaten  the 
Austrian  capital.  Dalmatia,  also, 
though  not  immediately  connected 
with  Turkey,  is  yet  occupied  by 
the  French  troops,  with  hostile  de- 
signs against  that  power.  Dal- 
matia is  not  necessary  to  the  vast 
empire  obtained  by  the  arms  of 
France,  and  can  only  be  held  by 
the  latter  power  as  a  post  of  offence 
towards  Austria  and  the  Porte,  and 
in  hostility  towards  Russia.  These 
were  the  only  terms  insisted  on  by 
Russia,  not  to  gratify  any  qbjects 
of  ambition,  not  for  the  increase  of 
power,  but  to  obtain  security  for 
her  allies,  to  obtain  that  in  which 
this  country  was  equally  interested. 
The  guarantee  of  Sicily  to  the  king 
of  Naples  was  clearly  a  British  ob- 
ject, and  in  which  this  country  has 
a  preferable  interest.  This,  eva- 
cuation of  Dalmatia  by  tie  French 
troops,  to  which  Russia  confined 
herself,  not  making  any  demand 
ef  the  territory,  is  also  of  impor- 
tance to  this  country  as  well  as  to 
lur'  altyr    My  lords,  I  should  have 


rejoiced  if  I  could  have  hiul  the  op-' 
portunity,  instead  of  moving  an 
address  to  his  majesty  upon  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiation,  of 
moving  an  address  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  That  I  have  not 
that  opportunity,  is  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  die  enemy,  to  his 
views  of  ambition,  to  the  principles 
upon  which  he  acted,  and  which 
were  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
those  principles  upon  which  this 
country  must  ever  act,  for  die  pre- 
servation of  her  interests  and  the* 
maintenance  of  her  honour.  I  am- 
sure  I  shall  have  every  heart  and 
mind  in  the  country  with  me,  when 
I  say  that  this  country  never  can 
negotiate  upon  a  principle  of  infe- 
riority to  France.  An  expression 
was  used  by  the  French  ministers, 
which  is  stated  in  the  papers,  that 
if  we  had  made  peace  at  the  period 
alluded  to  in  the  papers,  the  treaty* 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhin# 
would  never  have  been  signed,  or 
at  least  would  not  have  been  pub* 
lished.  It  happens,  however,  that 
supposing  peace  to  have  been  con- 
cluded with  the  utmost  rapidity 
after  the  arrival  of  our  ministers  at 
Paris,  the  treaty  could  not  have 
been  signed  before  the  treaty  of  the 
German  confederacy  was  publish- 
ed. Thus,  this  very  confederation 
must  unavoidably  have  preceded 
the  treaty*;  and,  supposing  it  to 
have  happened  the  day  after,  it 
would  necessarily  have  been  a  cause 
for  war.  My  lords,  1  will  only 
make  one  more  observation  respect* 
ing  the  stay  of  our  minister  at 
Paris.  It  was  perfectly  evident, 
that,  when  the'  chief  of  the  French 
government  set  out  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  it  Was  im- 
possible that  the  negotiation  and 
hostilities  against  an  ally  of  one  of 
the  parties  negotiating  could  go  on 
pari  passu.  iTie  assembling  ofthe 
CS  French 
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^French  army  was,  indeed,  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  breaking  off  tfte  ner 
gotiation :  and  when  the  chief  of 
$be  French  governrnent  set  out  to 
commence  Jiostilitjes  agajnst  the 
ally  of  Russia,  it  was  clearly  im- 
ppstilrie  that  the  negotiation  and 
the  hostile  attack  could  go  on  at 
the  same  time.  IVfy  lords,  ^t  the 
opening  of  the  session,  every  thing 
like  a  pledge  to  his  majesty  respect- 
ing the  result  of  the  negotiation  was 
carefully  avoided,  until  the  papers 
should  be  Tegulariy  before  the 
house.  Now  that  the  subject  cornels 
regularly  under  your  lordships'  dis- 
cussion, I  intend  to  propose  that 
your  lordships  should  pledge  ypur- 
selves  to  support  his  majesty  in  this 
contest,  the  continuance  of  which 
has-been  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary by  the  ambition  of  France." 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving 
an  address  to  bis  majesty ;  to  the 
purport  as  stated  m  his  speech. 

Lord  Hawkesbury.  Although, 
my  lords,  we  may  differ  in  some 
instances,  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular mode  and  course  pursued  in 
this  negotiation,  yet,  pn  the  pre- 
sent occasion^  there  can  be  no  room 
for  difference  as  to  the  great  princi- 
ples and  the  result.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  at  this  moment,  while 
our  enemy  continues  to  pursue  his 
aggressions,  and  to  follow  that  sy- 
ftem  by  whiph  hjs  conduct  has  been 
regulated  since  the  commencement 
otais  career,  such  3  peace  as  we 
alone  look  to  as  affording  security 
to  ourselves  ^nd  allies  is  utterly 
unattainable.  J  therefore  most 
completely  concur  witfr  the  noble 
)ard  upc*a  the  great  points  wnicji 
Jjc  has  stated,  ^nd  of  course  do  not 
feel  cjesirous  of  mgingany  rnaterial 
objection  to  the  address.  At  the 
fame  t»me  this  address  may,  in  some 
parts,  be  liable  to  ambiguity  5  and 
{herefore^  if  I  do/agree^  to  it,   it 


must  be  with  some  qualification, 
But,  rny  lords,  I  most  particularly 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  go* 
vernment,  in  the  good  faith  which 
it  has  maintained  v/ith  respect  to 
our  allies*     And  if  Russia  had  in* 
sisted  upon  the  cyacuation  of  Dfli 
matia  by  the  French  ;  and  if  that 
were  the  only  point  of  difference 
between  us  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, I  have  no  hesitation  in  say* 
ing,  that,  upon  that  point  alonef 
ministers  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  breaking  off  the  nego* 
tiation.     I  have  always  thought, 
and  maintained,  my  lords,  that  if 
there  was  any  point  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to  more  than  a  no* 
ther,  if  there  was  any  point  which, 
ought  to  be  insisted  on  in  prefe* 
rence  to  every  thing  except  our 
own  vital  interests,  that  point  was, 
that  Dalrnatia  and  1  stria,  formerly 
4ependencies  of  the  Venetian  states, 
should  be  evacuated  by  the  frencb, 
troops.    In  these  points,   then,    I 
most  unequivocally  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  who  has  proposed  the 
address.    But  while  I  spy  this,  j 
beg  not  to  be  understood  as  at>? 
proving   jill    th^t   passed  in    the 
course  of  this  negotiation.    Where 
we  approve  of  the  general  result, 
we  may  still  differ  materially  as  to 
some  particular  parts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  allow, 
that  where  we  do  approye  of  the 
general  principles  that  pervade  the 
whole,  and  of  the  practical  result, 
we  ought  not  to  be  too  fastidious 
respecting  modes,    or   too    parti* 
cular  in  searching  out  minute  and 
comparatively  trifling  errprs.   This. 
I  declared  on  a  former  Qccasjon, 
$nd  J  $\u\  adhere  to  the  opinion 
^hich  I  then  expressed.    But  when, 
a  declaration  is  solemnly  niade  to 
the  public,  whicl^jsnQt  b,orne  out 
by  the  papers  now  on  your  table,  I 
niiisj  confess  that  this  appears  to 
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jae  no  trifling  matter,  and  there- 
fore it  makes  a  most  material  dif- 
ference. I  allude,  my  lords,  to 
the  declaration  of  his  majesty, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  French, 
from  the  outset  of  the  negotiation, 
agreed  to  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  actual  possession,  subject  to  the 
interchange  of  such  equivalents  as 
might  be  fur  the  advantage  and 
honour  of  the  two  countries.  Now 
J  confess,  that,  after  a  most  care- 
ful examination  of  these  papers,  I 
have  found  nothing  in  the  whole  of 
them  that  can  be  considered  as  a 
certain  and  unequivocal  foundation 
for  such  a  declaration.  Before  the 
.arrival  of  lord  Yai mouth  in  Lon- 
don, the  basis  of  actual  possession 
was  so  far  from  being  agreed  npon, 
that  another  very  different  was  ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  French  govern- 
ment would  enter  upon  a  negotia- 
tion. Lord  Yarmouth,  indeed, 
ogives  a  statement  in  writing  as  a 
^conversation  which  he  had  with 
Talleyrand,  and  he,  no  doubt, 
firmly  believea  that  Talleyrand 
ha4  proposed  the  basis  of  actual 
possession.  But  in  looking  over 
{he  papers,  and  examining  with  all 
the  attention  in  my  power  the  writ- 
ten account  which  the  noble  lord 
Jias  given  of  that  conversation,  I 
can  find  nothing  that  can  afford  a 
distinct,,  precise,  and  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  basis  of  actual  pos- 
session was  clearly  agreed  to  by  the 
trench  minister.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient, then,  that  lord  Yarmouth  un- 
derstood that  the  basis  of  actual 
possession  had  been  acceded  to  by 
Talleyrand.  But  you  ought  to 
have  demanded  a  precise  and  cate- 
gorical recognition  of  that  basis  as 
a  preliminary  step,  before  you  gave 
foil  powers  to  treat  to  your  nego- 
tiator. This  would  have  avoided 
all'  .obscurity.    There  could  have 


been  no  mom,  at  least  no  fair 
grounds,  for  cavilling  after  this.  I 
do  not  by  any  means  object  to  pre- 
vious communications :  these  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary.  Nei- 
ther do  I  object  to  their  production; 
but,  as  they  form  no  part  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  proceedings,  thjy  can- 
not be  admitted  as  the  only  proof 
of  the  particular  basis  agreed  upon* 
This  ought  to  be  clearly  seen  front 
the  written  and  essential  docu- 
ments! and  of  all  others  this  is  the 
point  upon  which  precision  is  neces- 
sary. But  more  particularly  in 
the  present  instance,  the  utmost 
precision  is  to  be  expected,  after  the 
declaration  which  has  been  made 
by  his  majesty,  that  the  French 
government,  from  the  beginning* 
admitted  the  basis  of  actual  posses- 
sion. 

Lord  Sidmouth  contended  that 
though  the  basis  of  uti  possldetif 
was  not  distinctly  laid  down  in  the 
written  communications  of  the 
French  government,  yet  that  jj?e 
tenor  of  all  that  occurred  during 
the  negotiation,  affbrded  such  strong 
presumption  as  amounted  to  com- 
plete proof,  when  taken  together 
with  jhe  circumstance,  that  lord 
Yarmouth  had.  been  authorised  to 
state  that  principle  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  negotiation  was  to  be 
opened.  Adverting  to  the  state  of 
the  continent,  he  allowed  that  we 
had  nothing  on  which  we  could 
rely  for  co-operation  in  our  fu- 
ture contests  with  France,  but 
Russia ;  it  was  certainly  therefore 
impossible  to  look  at  the  continent 
without  alarm,  but  he  would  ad- 
mit that  there  was  not  any  cause  for 
dismay.  While  tfre  connection  be- 
tween that  power  and  this  country 
existed,  hope  would  remain.  ^lt 
ought  also  to  be  considered,  that 
the  power  which  France  now  pos- 
lessed  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
C  4  the 
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the  military  genius  of  her  chief. 
With  his  death  it  would  decrease 
if  not .  terminate,  and  even  during 
his  life  it  could  by  no  means  be  re- 
garded as  permanent.  If  this  man 
were  not  to  be  a  sole  instance  of 
the  immutability  of  fortune,  a  sin- 

fle  reverse  would  be  more  fatal  to 
t  im  than  to  any  distinguished  con- 
queror of  former  times, 

Lord  Grosvenor  approved  the 
principles  exemplified  by  ministers 
throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  negotiation. 

Lord  Eldon  and  lord  Lauder- 
dale spoke  on  the  subject,  when  the 
address  was  agreed  to  mm.  diss. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  same 
business  was  brought  on  in  the 
house  of  commons  ;  when 

Lord  Howick  rose,  and  spoke 
in  substance  as  follows  : — "  Sir,  the 
papers  relative  to  the  late  nego- 
tiation, which  were  laid  before  thfs 
house  by  command  of  his  majesty, 
having  been  so  long  in  the  hands 
of  every  member,  it  now  becomes 
my  duty,  in  conformity  to  the 
usage  on  such  occasions,  to  submit 
to  you  such  propositions  as  the 
consideration,  of  them  naturally 
suggests,  and  to  move  an  address 
containing  the  sentiments  which 
the  house,  I  flatter  myself,  must 
be  disposed  to  convey  to  the  throne 
ppon  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the 
public.  In  rising  to  perform  this 
duty,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  rer 
gret,  a  deep  and  poignant  regret, 
at  the  failure  of  an  effort,  On  pur 
part  made  with  sincerity,  and  pur* 
sued  with  good  faith,  tp  put  an 
end  to  the  war  upon  terms  advan- 
tageous to  this  country,  and  to  all 
Jiurope  $  a  regret  in  any  circumr 
stances  justifiable  and  becoming, 
but  at  present  aggravated  by  the 
events  which  have  lately  ocpurred 
upon  the  continent,  and  which 
jeem  to  fender  {he  attainment  of 


that  object  more  difficult  and  more 
distant  than  ever.  But  besides 
these  subjects  of  regret  and  of  sor* 
row,  I  feel  myself  affected  by  painful 
emotions  of  a  more  private  and 
personal  nature.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  forget  by  whom,  had  it 
so  pleased  God,  this  important  bu* 
siness  would  have  been  opened  to 
the  house.  I  cannot  therefore  pre- 
sent myself  to  your  notice  on  this, 
occasion,  without  being  reminded 
of  the  infinite  loss  I  have  personal-: 
ly  sustained  in  being  deprived  of 
my  friend,  of  my  instructor,  with- 
out whom  I  should  have  felt  no 
confidence  in  myself;  and  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  worth  and  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  loss  which 
the  public  have  sustained  is  irre- 
sistibly forced  upon  my  recollec- 
tion. But  if  any  thing  could  sup, 
port  and  encourage  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  now  imposed 
upon  me,  it  is  the  knowledge  I 
possess  of  the  principles  and  opi- 
nions which  fyfr.  Fox  held  upon  this 
subject,  till  he  ceased  to  think  at 
all ;  it  is  a  knowledge  that  every 
sentiment  of  his  heart,  every  effort 
of  his  faculties,  was  directed  to  se- 
cure the  power,  the  peace,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  country.  If 
I  could  suppose  that  the  object  of 
the  proposition  with  which  I  shall 
conclude,  would  obtain  that  gene- 
ral concurrence  it  has  received  out 
pf  doors,  and  which  indeed  it  has, 
received  in  another  house  of  par- 
liament, my  task  would  be  gener 
rally  lightened.  But  I  know  too 
well  the  severity  of  criticism,  which 
I  must  expect  to  encounter  here  \ 
and  aware  of  the  doubts  which 
some  gentlemen  have  signified  re? 
specting  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiation, the  best  way  of  removing 
them  will  be  to  give  a  clear  anc| 
detailed  statement  of  the  whole 
transaction,   to  show  that  on  the! 
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one  hand  the  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  no*  committed  by  any  un- 
worthy concessions;  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  satisfy  those,  if  there 
be  any  such,  who  may  be  inclined 
to  disapprove  of  the  result,  that  no 
means  were  left  unemployed  to  ob- 
tain such  a  peace  as  might  be  conr 
sistent  with  the  honour,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  prosperity  of  this 
nation.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  employ 
*ny  argument  to  prove  that  peace 
is  always  desirable,  and  that  it  was 
proper  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
it  to  negotiate.  The  question  how- 
ever is,  whether  admitting  the  ee-r 
neral  proposition  to  be  true,  did 
we  stand  in  such  a  situation  at  the 
opening  of  the  negotiation,  as 
made  it  advisable  to  conclude  a 
peace  upon  such  fair  and  reason- 
able terms  as  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  ?  I  apprehend,  then,  that 
after  the  failure  of  the  third  coali- 
tion, after  the  fatal  day  of  Auster- 
litz,  there  are  few  who  will  dispute 
that  peace  was  desirable,  provided 
it  coulc)  be  obtained  without  any 
sacrifices  of  our  honour,  without 
stripping  us  of  the  means  of  renew- 
ing the  war,  in  case  it  was  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy.  Nay,  some  may  think, 
that,  without  calculating  upon  its 
long  duration,  peace  upon  such 
terms  was  desirable,  to  procure  a 
temporary  repose.  If  these  were 
the  views  which  our  situation  natu- 
rally suggested,  what  were  the 
principles  on  which  negotiation  was 
to  be  undertaken  ?  Here  I  may  re- 
fer for  an  answer  to  the  second  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  says, 
that  the  object  of  both  parties 
should  be  '  a  peace  honourable 
for  both,  and  tneir  respective  al- 
lies ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  na- 
ture tosecure,asfar  as  in  their  power, 


the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe/ 
These  principles  I  beg  the  house 
to  keep  in  mind  in  judging  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  the  whole 
of  the  negotiation.  Out  of  these 
sentiments,  so  expressed  by  Ntfr. 
Fox,  grew  several  other  points, 
and  the  leading  principles  or  basis 
of  the  whole  transaction.  First,  it 
was  implied  that  we  were  to.nego- 
tiate  in  conjunction  with  Russia ; 
and  secondly,  that  we  should  toe* 
gotiate  on  the  basis  of  actual  pos* 
session,  because,  in  order  to  be  ho* 
nourable,  the  negotiation  must  be 
equal j  and  it  could  not  be  equal, 
unless  it  presumed  that  neither 
party  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  concessions  for  purchase 
ing  peace.  A  peace  negotiated 
upon  such  a  principle,  as  that  in- 
dicated in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fox* 
necessarily  must  have  been  honour- 
able to  ourselves,  because  it  pre- 
served our  honour  and  our  good 
faith,  and  looked  to  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  That  the 
first  overture  came  from  France,  I 
believe  will  now  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. On  a  former  day  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Canning')  told  us,  that  though 
die  cause  of  the  country  was  clear 
upon  the  face  of  the  transaction, 
yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  ministers,  as  the  attorneys 
for  the  nation,  that  they  should 
prove  three  paints :  first,  that  the 
offer  had  been  made  by  the  ene- 
my ;  secondly,  that  it  was  an  offer 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  actual 
possession ;  and  thirdly,  that  we 
had  observed  jgood  faith  to  our  al- 
lies. As  I  have  said,  that  the 
overture  came  from  the  enemy 
will  hardly  be  disputed.  That  hi 
answer  to  Mr*  Fox's  letter  respect- 
ing the  assassin,  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  M.  Talleyrand,  in- 
viting a  friendly  discussion,  is  evi- 
dent 
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«Jent  from  the  papers  on  the  table. 

.  JBut,  say  the  honourable  gentlemen, 
sk  Was  on  a  different  basis  from  that 
©f  actual  possession.  To  be  *sure, 
it  was ;  but  what  was  the  answer 
*£  Mr.  Fax  ?  Did  he  accept  such 

,  an  offer?  Did  he  not  answer  di- 
stinctly that  such  a  basis  was  wholly 
inadmissible,  and  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  must  of  itself 
lead  tQ  confusion  and  embarrass* 
pient  it  as,  besides  other  objections, 
H  was  capable  of  being  interpreted 
in  four  different  ways?  It  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  considering 
the  state  of  things  at  the  commcnce- 

•  roent  of  the  present  war,  no  good 
could  be  expected  from  a  negotia- 
tion on  the  basts  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  Talleyrand  quickly 
gives  it  up ;  and,  indeed,  falls  in- 
to a  train  of  observation  that  ne- 
cessarily implies  a  basis  of  actual 

.  possession.  He  says,  (hat  U  was 
not  this  nor  that  which  led  to  the 
rupture  of  the  peace,  but  causes 
quite  independent  of  any  state  of 
possession ;  while  he  says,  in  ex- 
press words,  '  the  emperor  desires 
nothing  which  England  possesses. 
You  are  great  at  sea,  France  is 
powerful  by  land,  and-  France 
is  willing  to  make  great  conces- 
sions for  the  sake'  of  peace.'  What 
else  could  such  observations  lead 
to,  but  a  recognition  of  the  basis 

*  of  actual  possession  ?  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say  that  the  letters 
of  Talleyrand  make  any  direct  of- 
fer of  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis.     I 

.  have  quoted  them  in  explanation 
of  the  sentiments  he  entertained, 
and  illustrative  of  what  afterwards 
occurred.  The  offer  of  treating 
on  the  frasis  of  actual  possession 
was  indeed  directly  made  in  an- 
other shape  ;  .  and .  Talleyrand's 
letters  show  that  he  himself  was 
aware  that  it  was  the  only  fair  ba- 
sts  applicable  to  the  situation  of 


the  two  countries.    In  the  letters, 
indeed,  between  Mr.   Fox  and  M. 
Talleyrand,    the   discussion    was. 
chiefly  upon  the  manner  of  treat* 
ing,  whether. jointly  with  our  al- 
lies, or  separately.    The  proposal 
to  treat  separately  was  distinctly 
rejected  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  answer 
to  M.  Talleyrand's  dispatch,  which 
I  have  just  quoted.    Talleyrand  in 
his  reply  still  insists  on  separate  ne*> 
gotiations,    and   resorts  to    argzu 
ments    about    the   failure   of  the 
coalition,   telling  us  that  we  had 
no  concern   in  those  transactions 
which  the  arms  of  France  had  dis- 
comfited, forgetting  that  formerly 
Great  Britain  had  been  held  forth 
as  the  author  and  inciter  of  these 
wars;    forgetting    too  the  unpa- 
ralleled achievements  of  the  19tfi 
of  October,   followed  up  by  the 
success  of  sir  Richard  Strachan,  fiy 
which  France  must  have  so  deeply 
felt  the  share  which  this  country 
took   in   the  events  of  that  war. 
Talleyrand,  too,  talks  of  the  gan- 
ger of  being  outvoted  in  some  new 
parliament  or  congress  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers.     But  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  the  sophistry  and 
absurdity  of  these  reasonings.  They 
vanished  before  the  concise  and  lu- 
minous statements  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
his  letter  of  the  20th  of  April,  in 
which  he  shows  how  little  such 
matters  had  to  do  with  the  real 
merits  of  the  discussion,    But  this 
dispatch  of  the  20th  of  April  re- 
mained unanswered  so  long,  that  it 
was  thought  by  this  government 
that  the  overture  made  by  the  ene- 
my would  have  no  further  result ; 
and  indeed  it  is  evident  front  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr,  Fox's  letter 
that  he  considered  the  rnatter  as  all 
oyer.    Here,  then,  I  would  ask, 
whether  up  to  this  period  of  the 
negotiation  there  is  any  thing  which 
any  man  can  blame,  any  thing 
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which,  were  it  to  do,  any  man 
would  choose  to  alter?    A  right 
honourable  gentleman,  indeed,  did 
choose  to  taunt  ministers  pn  a  for* 
mer  occasion  with  (heir  Simplicity 
and  credulity,  and  affected  to  ridi- 
cule their  diplomacy.     But  is  this 
what  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man thinks  deserving  of  ridicule  I 
If  it  be  true  that  ministers  had 
cjaimed  from  the  country  the  praise 
ojf  good  faith,  and  dignity  in  con- 
duct, and  of  openness  and  simplU 
city  in  diplomatic  language,  Mr. 
fox's  correspondence  with  Taller*. 
rand  might  be  held  forth  as  their 
title  to  that  merit.    If  the  people 
of  this  country  had  expected  to  see 
a  noble  simplicity  of  thought  and 
expression,    combined    with    the 
most  dignified  manliness  of  pro- 
ceeding,   distinguish   their   diplor 
macy,  they  would  find  the  exam- 
ple in  Mr*  fox's  letters.    If  the 
people  of  England  expected  to  see 
a  commanding  superiority  of  ge- 
nius  displayed   in  its  diplomatic 
transactions ;  if  they  wished  to  see 
the  honour  of  their  country  strong- 
ly contrasted  with  that  of  France  j 
could  they  wish  for  a  better  in* 


fact,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
dirept  overture,  satisfactory  on  both 
these  grounds.  Talleyrand,  how* 
ever*  proposes  to  recur  to  the  pre* 
cedent  of  17*%  though,  indeed,  he 
evidently  misapprehends  the  true 
nature  of  r  •«  proceeding.  Yet  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  lord  Yar» 
mouth  came  over  distinctly  autho* 
rised  to  make  an  offer  of  negotia* 
tion  on  the  basis  of  actual  posses- 
sion, and  to  be  carried'  on  jointly 
with  Russia*  This,  indeed,  ac* 
counts  for  the  delay  which  had  in* 
tprvened.  ,  Talleyrand  sent  for 
lord  Yarmouth*  and  told  him  that 
he  had  been  looking  for  a  person 
to  carry  a  confidential  communica* 
den  to  the  British  government.  It 
is  clear,  from  this,  that  Talley*- 
rand  was  unwilling  to  commit  him* 
self  in  writing  particularly  respect* 
ing  Hanover,  and  for  that  reason 
delayed  sending  the  letter  of  the 
£d  of  June  till  it  was  accompanied 
with  an  explanation  of  points  he 
considered  as  too  delicate  to  be  in 
the  first  instance  put  in  a  dispatch. 
Upon  this  point  the  evidence  of 
lord  Yarmouth  is  full  and  decisive ; 
and  after  his  explanation  in  the 


stance  than  the  correspondence  of   house  a  few  days  ago,  it  is  impos? 
Mr.  Fox  witl*  M.  TalleyrancJ  ?  J    sible  for  any  man  seriously  to  doubt 


am  glad  to  perceive  this  opinion 
ratified  by  that  of  this  house,  as  I 
am  convinced  it  must  be  by  the 
judgment,  not  only  of  this  country, 
put  of  all  Europe  and  of  posterity. 
After  Mr-  Fo*'«  tetter  ot  the  30th 
of  April,  the  negotiation  seemed  to 
be  at  an  end,  as  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived til)  the  4th  of  June;  about 
which  time  also  lord  Yarmouth  ar- 
rived from  Paris,    The  letter  of 
Talleyrand,  tfyen  receive*},  reverts 
generally  to  former  discussions,  and 
jloes  not  distinctly  admit,   either 
the  basis  of  actual  possession,  or 
fhat  we  should  negotiate  jointly 
with  Russia }  though,  in  point  of 


that  he  was  fujly  authorised  by  the 
French  minister  to  offer  the  uti 
pwsufetis,  and,  in  substance,  joint 
negotiation.  J  beg,  therefore,  ihat 
gentlemen  ^  will  resort  to  this  a? 
die  best  evidence,  and  not  carp  at 
any  particular  expressions  in  lord 
Yarmouth's  communication  of  the 
13th  of  June,  a  paper  not  drawn 
up  with  technical  precision,  nor 
intended  for  the  public,  but  as  a 
memorandum  in  the  office  of  fo- 
reign affairs.  Will  It  then  be  de- 
nied that  lord  Yarmouth  brought 
for  the  consideratioa  of  ministers 
an  offer  of  negotiation  on  the  basis 
of  the  ufj  Jn>ssi<ktut  and  jointly  with 
Russia  ? 
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Russia  ?    fs  not  the  testimony  of 
lord  Yarmouth  sufficient  ?    But  is 
not  lord  Yarmouth's  understand- 
ing, that  the   proposal  of  France 
wis  such  as  he  had  described  it, 
proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
papers  on  the  table  ?    In  the  first 
conversation  lord  Yarmouth  had 
with  Talleyrand,   does  the  latter 
deny  those  points  ?    No.     He,  in- 
deed, by  his  silence  admits  them, 
and   only   says,   that   as  circum- 
stances had  changed  greatly,   he 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to 
fhe  extent  of  former    proposals ; 
that  Russia  was  negotiating  sepa- 
rately, and  Sicily  had  been  found 
indispensable  to  Naples.     Such' are 
the  topics  advanced  by  Talleyrand ; 
but  never  does  he  deny  what  lord 
Yarmouth  asserts.     Nay,  in  a  sub- 
sequent conference,  when  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  French  titles 
and  establishments  is  waved,  it  is 
proposed    that    Sicily    should    be 
given  up  for   Hanover  ;    thus  in 
substance  recognising  the  basis  of 
uti  possidetis,  by  proposing  that  we 
should  give  up  for  an  equivalent 
that  which  it  was  agreed  should 
be  ceded  purely  and  simply.     The 
fact  was  never  denied,  tnough  the 
terms  were  often,  changed.     There 
are,  indeed,   some  expressions   in 
one   of  the  notes  of  the   French 
plenipotentiaries,     which     indeed 
seem  to  contradict  the  fact  of  the 
basis  of  actual  possession  having 
been   admitted.    It    is   said    that 
such  a  thing  never  could  have  en- 
tered  Bonaparte's  head ;  and  that, 
if  he  had  negotiated  *  on  such   a 
basis,  he  must  have  continued  in 
possession  of  Moravia,  Austria,  &c. 
forgetting  that  at  the  time  of  this 
negotiation   the   French  Were    in 
possession  of  none  of  those  objects, 
and  their  arguments  are  so  absurd 
they  betray  the  consciousness  of  a 
bad  cause.     Can  any  one  doubt. 


then,' that  the  basis  of  actual  pos-" 
session  ''  was     proposed     by     the. 
French  ?    Can  it  be  denied  at  least' 
that  we  Understood  that  to  be  the 
basis  ?     Is  there  any  trace  of  our, 
at  any  period,  having  admitted  an- 
other?    Look  at  Mr.  Fox's  letter 
of  the  5th  of  July,  in  which  he  in. 
structs  lord  Yarmouth  to  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion,  if  the  French 
government  will  not '  revert  to  its 
original  proposals  with  which  your 
lordship   was ,  charged.'      Here  I 
ought  to   take  notice  of  a  slight 
omission     in    the    papers,    which 
escaped  my  notice  till  pointed  out, 
I  had    thought   that    the    words 
*    nous    ne    vous     demandons    rien? 
which  lord  Yarmouth  mentioned 
as  used  by  Talleyrand,  and  whL-h 
Mr.  Fox  says  had  been  employed 
by  M.  Talleyrand  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  him,  were  actually  in  a 
letter   among  the   papers   on  the 
table.     It  has  been  observed  to  me, 
however,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  too  ac» 
curate  to  quote  words  which  had 
not  been  used,  though  the  senti* 
ment  is  found  in  substance  in  Tal- 
leyrand's second  letter.     In  reality 
it  has  been  disco vered,  that  in  the 
private  letter  of  Talleyrand  the  lat» 
ter  uses  the  very  words  in  question, 
accompanied  with  other  expressions 
explanatory  of  them,  such  as  *  that 
the    emperor    had"  now    greatly 
changed  his  views  of  things,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  greatness 
of  England  was  compatible  with 
the    greatness     of    France,    &c/ 
Clear  it  is,  however,  that  ministers 
acted  upon   the  supposition   that 
France  offered  the  basis  of  actual 
possession." 

His  lordship  then  gave  an  his* 
torical  account  of  the  negotiation  j  * 
and  answered  with  great  eloquence 
the  charge  that  ministers  had  been 
duped  by  the  French.  Turning  tq 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  he  said,  that 
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from  the  present  situation  of  the 
French  armies,  we  may  hope  that 
the  stupendous  power  they  have 
created  may  be  overturned,     **  I 
own,"  says  the  noble  lord,  "  I  am 
far  from  indulging  a  very  sanguine 
hope.   What  is  to  be  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Disposer  of  events.      If  Eu- 
rope is  to  be  saved,  it  will  be  by 
England  and  Russia.     We  have 
done  what  our  honour  and  duty 
called  upon  us  to  do.     I   should 
now  have  concluded,  but  there  are 
two  points,  which  in  justice  I  can- 
iv*  pass   over.      On  the  30th  of 
August  the  negotiation  appeared 
to  be  at  an  end ;  but  on  the  4th  of 
September  my  noble  friend  was 
invited  to  a  conference*     The  note 
said  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the 
"French  was  in  fact  never  delivered. 
If  such  a  note  had  been  received 
by  him,  and  he  had  his  passports 
with   him,   he  ought  not,   and  I 
trust  he  would  not  have  waited  a 
moment    longer    in    France,    but 
would    instantly  have   considered 
the  negotiation  as  at  an  end.     The 
other  point  is,  the  charge  that  a 
sudden  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  negotiation  after  the  political 
death  of  Mr.  Fox :  it  was  said  that 
the  war  party   had  obtained   the 
ascendancy,  and   that  we  wished 
to  break  off  the  negotiation.     This 
I     most    positively     deny.        My 
noble  friend   (lord  Grenville)  has 
too  independent  a  mind  to  have 
been  directed  by  any  leader ;  and  I 
can  take  upon  myself  to  declare, 
that  there  never  was  the  smallest 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
in   the  cabinet.      The  last  letter 
written  by  my  deceased  friend  on 
this  subject  is  that  of  the  26th  of 
June ;  but  then  he  all  along  ap* 
proved  of  every  tiling    that  was 
done,    and  fn  hi*  last  letter  ex- 
presses  his  strong  sense  of  the  ca- 
vils of  the  French  government*  and 


directed  that  our  negotiator  jhouU 

proceed  no  •  further,  except  the 
basis  at  first .  agreed  upon  should 
be  recognised.  In  the  last  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him, 
which  was  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Sunday  before  his  death, 
three  great  cardinal  points  were 
insisted  upon  by  him:  1.  The  se- 
curity of  our  honour  in  which 
Hanover  was  concerned.  2.  The 
Russian  connection.  3.  Sicily* 
The  grounds  on  which  the  nego- 
tiation broke*  off,  were  in  direct 
conformity  with  this  opinion.  On 
this  occasion  he  told  me,  that  the 
ardent  wishes  of  his  mind  were,  to 
consummate,  before  he  died,  two 
great  works  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart ;  and  these  were,  the  re- 
storation of  a  solid  and  honourable 
peace,  and  the  abolition  of  die 
slave-trade. 

"  I  have  now  endeavoured  to 
show  from  these  papers  that  the  first 
overture  came  from  France :  next, 
that  the  basis  agreed  upon  for  con- 
ducting the  negotiation  was  that 
of  actual  possession :  and  Lastly, 
that  no  terms  could  b?  procured 
that  could  be  accepted,  with  z 
view  to  the  interests  of  Europe, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
inviolable  good  faith  towards  our 
allies.  I  shall  move,  That  an 
address  be  presented  to  his  ^ma- 
jesty, to  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude the  benevolent  effort  made  by 
his  majesty  to  restore  to  the  coun- 
try the  blessings  of  peace:  that, 
while  we  lament  the  unsuccessful 
result  of  the  attempt,  we  feel  the 
k  fullest  conviction  that  this  failure- 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  injustice 
and  ambition  of  the  Ftench  go- 
vernment, &c.  &c." 

Lord  Yarmouth  wished  to  trou- 
ble the  house  for  a  short  time,  in 
this  early  stage  of  the  debate,  as 
he  had  a  few  facts,  to  state  regard* 
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tag  the  negotiation  in  which  he 
had  taken  so  considerable  a  share, 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  certain 
attempts  to  throw  blame  upon  his 
conduct*  After  briefly  touching 
upon  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiation,  he  proceeded  to  justify 
himself  for  what  he  had  b$en  cen- 
sored, producing  his  full  powers- 
He  found  D*Oubril  m  Paris ;  and 
k  was  a  fact,  that  whoever  had 
been  sent  from  England,  could  not 
have  remained  in  Paris  twelve 
hours  without  exhibiting  his  full 
powers.  His  lordship  saw  the  6rst 
minister  of  France  at  once,  who 
told  him  that  circumstances  were 
materially  changed.  He  repeated 
to  Talleyrand  the  basts  of  actual 
fosses  ion,  and  he  was  almost  cer- 
tain that  no  objection  would  have 
been  started  against  it,  or  that  it 
would  have  received  any  other  con- 
struction than  its  fair  and  obvious 
meaning,  had  it  riot  been  for  the 
melancholy  event  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox*  It  was  also  a  fact  that, 
upon  one  occasion,  Talleyrand  in 
a  passion  declared  he  had  never 
proposed  the  u!i  poutdeth\  but 
lord  Yarmouth  said  he  was  positive 
as  to*  the  fact  of  his  havir.g  pro- 
posed that  as  the  basis,  at  least  as 
one  of  the  bases,  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  He  was  ordered  not  to 
produce  his  full  powers  till  the 
oasis  of  peace  was  acknowledged  : 
'but  at  that  moment  D'Oubrif  had 
arrived  in  Paris ;  but  whether  that 
minister  was  authorised  or  not  to 
subscribe  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  France,  was  a  thing  to  which 
he  could  not  speak,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  instructions  with 
which  that  n,ini<ter„was  intrusted. 
When  that  treaty  was  signed,  then 
beran  the  difficulties  ox  bis  lord- 
ship's situation.  A  paper  of  Satur- 
day, in  detailir.r  the  debate  in  die 
house  oi  lords  on  Friday,  had  said, 


"  that  so  positive  were  ministers  63 
this  point,  that  lord  Yarmouth  had 
been  desired  not  to  produce  his 
full  powers,  until-  he  should  have 
obtained  a  written  document  from 
the  French  government."  Hi* 
lordship  answered  to  that,  he  had 
no  such  instructions ;  indeed,  if  he* 
had,  they  would  have  been  un- 
availing, as  no  minister  can  ne- 
gotiate with  a  French  minister 
without  previously  exhibiting  his 
full  powers  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him,  in  such  circumstances,  tor 
refuse  communicating  his  powers* 
His  lordship  next  proceeded  to. 
notice  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 
die  terms  they  now  seemed  to  id- 
here  to  in  respect  to  peace  with 
France*  They  had,  in  his  opinion, 
thrown  aside  a  peace  offered  them 
upon  highly  advantageous  terms* 
and  had  resisted  for  two  objects, 
neither  of  which  could  fairly  be 
considered  as  genuine  British  oh* 
jects.  The  first  cf  these  was  the 
restitution  of  Skily  to  its  lawful 
sovereign ;  and  the  second  was, 
the  evacuation  of  Dahnatta  by  the* 
French,  an  object  more  properlr 
belonging  to  Russia.  The  noble 
lord  enlarged  upon  these  errors, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  their  im- 
policy. He,  Iwwever,  concluded- 
try  supporting  the  motion  for  the 
address. 

Mr.  Montague  could  not  assent 
to  the  address,  on  the  principles 
advanced  by  ministers,  m  Justifi- 
cation of  their  conduct  in  the  re- 
cent discussions  with  France.  He 
thought  the  negotiation  should  not 
have  been  commenced  or  carried 
on  as  it  had  been.  The  enemy 
had,  in  Htnine,  a  great  advantage 
in  the  known  predilection  of  Mr« 
Fox  for  peace.  It  was  oh  this 
principle  avowed,  at  tile  most  un- 
favourable periods  of  hostility,  that 
the  French  minister  built  his  hopes 
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of  cajoling  him  into  terms.  He 
was*  in  tact,  practising  en  the 
weak  side  of  Mr.  Fox.  However 
he  might  have  endeavoured,  with 
this  view,  to  impress  the  British 
minister  with  a  notion  of  his 
being  ready  to  treat  on  tfye  basis  of 
the  uii  possidetis,  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  papers  to  show  that 
he  had  ever  been  distinctly  brought 
to  admit  it.  Tiie  only  thing 
which  appeared  •  on  the  face  of 
them  was,  that  Mr.  Fox,  from  his 
extreme  anxiety  to  bring  abont  a 
peace,  was  labouring  throughout 
to  bring  the  French  government  to 
some  such  basts.  We  had  been 
duped  and  bamboozled  by  Talley- 
rand, who,  whenever  he  chose,  on  a 
pretence  of  his  going  to  St.  Cloud  to 
the. emperor,  stuck  up  the  British 
negotiator,  like  a  pin,  to  be  stared 
at.  The  situation  of  lord  Lauder- 
dale,  between  Messrs.  Clarke,  Tal- 
leyrand, and  their  master,  could  be 
compared  only  to  that  of  the  man 
who  was  lately  attacked  in  Bond- 
street  by  some  prostitutes,  two  of 
whom  held  him  fast  while  a  third 
rifled  his  pockets.  He  was  there 
only  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of 
the  enemy. 

Sir  T.  Turton  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  negotiation  did  not  com- 
mence in  t&  most  dignified  man- 
ner ;  but  on  looking  at  tlie  papers 
on  the  table,  be  was  convinced  that 
it  was  too  hastily  broken  off. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  making  a 
few  remarks  on  the  extraordinary 
speech  of  Mr.  Montague,  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  he  could 
not  without  experiencing  the  bit- 
terest anguish,  entertain  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  negotiation, 
commenced  by  one  sincere  friend, 
and  conducted  by  others  for  whom 
he  felt  the  greatest  esteem.  When 
he  read  the  documents  which  were 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  house, 


and  perused  them  most  attentively* 
he  found  in  them  parts  of  which 
he  highly  approved,  and  others  of 
which  he  greatly  disapproved.   AH 
that  part  which  preceded  the  PoK* 
tical  death,  as  it  had  been  called,* 
of  that  illustrious  man  (Mr.  Fox) 
claimed  his  approbation  and  sup- 
port ;  but  when  death  closed  the 
eyes    of   his    ever-to-be-lamented 
friend,  he  saw,  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  negotiation, 
obvious   characters   which   distin- 
guished them.      The  honourable 
member  opposite  (Mr.  Montague) 
had  censured  the  letter  of  Mr.  rox 
respecting   the    assassin;   but  he 
was  sure,  that  if  any  part  of  die 
conduct  of  his  departed  friend  de- 
served to  be  held  up  to  the  view 
of  his  country  more  than  another* 
it  was  that  proof  of  his  noble  mind 
and  characteristic  humanity.  When 
such  a  circumstance  came  to  hi* 
knowledge,  it  was  his  duty  to  com- 
municate it : — he,  who  knew  Mr* 
Fox,  would  not   suspect  him  of 
having  made  such  a  communica- 
tion with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
a  negotiation,  but  must  take  it  to 
be  what  it  really  was,  the  warm 
effusion  of  a  manly  disposition  and 
most  exalted  feelings  towards  an 
enemy  in  such  circumstances.    It 
was  this  communication,  however, 
which  brought  about  the  negotia- 
tion.   Here  he  could  willingly  cease 
to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
house,  but  should,  even  against  his 
inclination,  proceed  to  consider  its 
progress,    it  would  be  perceived, 
from  perusing  the  documents  laid 
before  parliament,  that  it  was  the 
first  endeavour  of  that  great  man 
to  fret  rid  of  all  forms  as  much  at 
possible;  and,  secondly,  to  stipu- 
late that  the  terms  should  be  ho- 
nourable for  the  allies  of  both  par- 
ties, See.    There  was  a  jealousy  is* 
his  mind  respecting  the  part  which 
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this  coftntry  should  take  in  con- 
tinental affairs  :  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  it  was  the  intention  of 
France  to  exclude  England  from 
interference  on  the  continent ;  hut 
his  fears  were  removed    on    this 
head   by   the   declaration   of  the 
French  government,  and  the  readi- 
ness  with  which    the   continental 
connections  of  Great  Britain  were 
allowed  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms.      The  head  of  the  French 
empire   acceded   to    this    general 
proposition,  the  instant  it  was  sub- 
mitted.     The  next  question  was 
respecting    negotiation    conjointly 
with  Russia  ;  on  this  the  difference 
and  difficulty  arose ;    for  on  our 
part  it  was  declared,  that  if  France 
did  not  admit  Russia  as  a  party, 
the  negotiation  could  not  proceed. 
The  house  would  observe,  during 
this  whole  time  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  words  uti 
possidetis.      The    real    ground,    in 
the. first  instance,  was  the  stipula- 
tion of  honourable  terms  for  our 
allies;  and  next,  that  Russia  should 
be   admitted   to  the    negotiation, 
conjointly  with  this  country.     He 
had  listened  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend ;  and  either  from  perversion 
of  understanding,  or  some  extra- 
ordinary misapprehension,  he  could 
not  make  out  that  any  thing  more 
had  been  meant.     He  had  also 
carefully  read  the  papers,  and  they 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  was  the  outline  or  basis  pro- 
posed in  the  beginning.     He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  did  not  wish  for  peace  5 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
•very  one  of  them  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  it  $  he  knew  it  was  the 
object  nearest  the  heart  of  his  IU 
kistrious  friend,  now  no  more*  and 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  rest  of 
the  ministers  were  equally  anxious. 


for  its  attainment :  he  should  state 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  France  in 
all  her  professions  for  the  same 
blessing;    he    did   not    give   any 
credit    to    the   duplicity   charged 
against  the  enemy  on  this  subject  \ 
•he  conceived  that  all  the  assertions 
made  respecting  the  tergiversation 
and  deception  of  the  French  go- 
vernment were  founded   in  error 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  fact. 
There  was  an  obvious  reason  for 
his  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  namely,    that  France  could 
gain  nothing,  by   protracting  the 
war  with  this  country.     His  noble 
friend  contended,  that  our  nego- 
tiation had  not  produced  the  small- 
est injury  to  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent.    In  this,  however,  he  dif- 
fered from  him  in  every  respect. 
Were  we  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this   negotiation,  and 
the  shape  which  it  assumed,  had 
not  produced  any  of  those  events 
which  caused    the  late  disasters? 
Could  it  be  said  that  it  had  not  con- 
siderably influenced  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  and  its  conse- 
quences?    In  fine,  if  the  negotia- 
tion had  produced  any  thing,  it 
was  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia ;  for  the  latter  stated  in  its 
declaration,  that  France  was  nego- 
tiating to  take  from  her  the  pos- 
session of  Hanover,  which  she  had 
guarantied  already.    This,  in  fact* 
was  one  of  the  essential  points  on 
which  the  war  broke  out  between 
them.      He  did  not  blame  mini* 
sters  for  that  event.       They  had 
been  placed  between  two  evils,  and 
they  chose  what  they  thought  the 
lesser : — but  to  come  to  the  nego* 
tiation  itself*      Here  the  honoura- 
ble member  went  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  business  as  it  concerned 
lord  Yarmouth.     In  this  state  of 
things,  it  Was  deemed  proper  to 
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send  over  another  negotiator,  and 
no  one,  certainly,  could  be  fitter 
•for  the  discharge  of  so  important 
a  business  than  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Lauderdale),  notwithstanding 
the  objections  made  to  him  hy  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Mon- 
tague), from  the  noble  lord's  great 
talents,  his  natural  acuteness,  his 
habits  for  business,  and  more  than 
all,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
die  minister  of  France.  When  the 
noble  lord  went  to  Paris,  he  carried 
with  him  positive  instructions,  con- 
formably to  which  he  acted  with 
the  utmost  strictness,  and  upheld 
thereby  what  was  termed  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country.  If  he  had  any 
objection  to  make,  it  was,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  been  too  peremp- 
tory in  forms ;  for  it  should  be 
observed,  that  till  that  time  the 
uti  possidetis  had  not  been  made 
a  sine  qud  uon.  On  his  arrival, 
the  noble  lord  presented  a  note  in 
writing,  stating  the  general  terms 
on  which  the  negotiation  should  be 
conducted ;  insisting,  however,  that 
first,  the  French  government  should 
return  to  the  basis  of  the  uti  pos- 
sidetis, otherwise  that  the  nego- 
tiation must  be  broken  off.  When 
the  French  government  considered 
the  nature  of  these  demands,  and 
the  tone  in.  which  they  were  made ; 
when  they  reflected  on  the  time 
likewise,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  it  ;  when  they 
coupled-  with  these  facts  and  ap- 
pearances the  political  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  whose  character,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  it  in  this 
country,  was  looked  up  to  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  with  veneration,  it 
could  not  fail  to  have  caused  very 
great  sensations  in  France  and 
throughout  the  continent.  Though 
his  noole  friend  (lord  Howick)  had 
been  amongst  the  ablest  supporters 
of  that  astonishing  man  for  many 
1807. 


years,  and  he  believed,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  that  all  the  mini- 
sters were  sincere  in  their  wishes 
for  peace,  yet  it  was  in  the  nature* 
of  things  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, considering  the  whole  of  the 
men  who  composed  his  majesty's 
councils,  should  have  contemplated 
%  a  change  of  measures,  and  a  de- 
parture from  the  system  which 
they  might  have  expected  from 
Mr.  Fox.  He  considered  it  un- 
fortunate, therefore,  that  at  such 
a  crisis  the  noble  lord  should  have 
been  sent  over  with  the  abstract 
basts  of  uti  possidetis,  and  that  it 
should  likewise  have  been  so  per- 
emptorily demanded.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  degree  of  .allow-' 
ance  ought  to  be  made ;  and 
though  immediate  compliance  was 
not  the  result  of  .his  noble  friend's 
application  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, yet  a  short  delay  and  dig-' 
nified  firmness  might  have  an- 
swered better  than  the  intemperate 
note  which  was  delivered  in  on  ti?e 
$th  of  August,  together  with  a  de- 
mand for  passports.  In  two  days 
after,  namely,  on  the  11th,  came 
a  note  of  a  milder  nature.  Con- 
sidering the  moderation  which  this 
note  exhibited,  compared  to  that 
in  answer  to  his  lordship's  first 
note,  and  viewing  also  the  ex- 
planation which  it  contained,  of 
the  basis  of  uti  possidetis,  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  advisable 
to  have  gone  on  with  the  negotia- 
tion, than  to  be  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing the  abstract  principle.  He 
really  thought,  that  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  11th  of  August  his 
noble  friend  might  have  been  a 
little  more  yielding  and  moderate. 
On  the  whole, .  he  was  of  opinion 
that  all  the  time  which  elapsed  in 
discussing  the  abstract  terms  of 
the  uti  ^possidetis  was  completely 
D  wasted, 
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wasted,  particularly  when  the  ge- 
neral ground  had  been  already 
well  explained  and  fully  under- 
stood, namely,  mutual  exchange 
and  compensations  for  cessions.  On 
the  18th  of  August  his  noble  friend 
brought  himself  to  listen  to  terms : 
but  ne  lamented  that  what  was 
done  on  the  18th  had  not  been 
done  on  the  1 1th ;  if  so,  he  thought . 
peace  might  have  been  obtained 
.  on  terms  consistent  with  the  ho- 
nour and  interests  of  this  country, 
and,  under  existing  circumstances, 
compatible  perhaps  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  His  noble 
friend  (lord  Howick)  stated,  that 
peace  could  not  be  expected  after 
Bonaparte  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  against  Prussia. 
He  did  not  wish  to  aggravate  the 
calamities  of  those  who  were  fallen; 
but  this  country  could  not  forget 
the  conduct  of  Prussia  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  when  she  was  a 
spectator  of  those  events  which  she 
might  have  prevented :  but  un- 
fortunately she  put  herself  at  last 
into  a  situation  which  must  un- 
avoidably bring  on  her  ruin.  In 
speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Bona- 
i  parte  in  respect  to  Prussia  and 
other  potentates,  his  noble  friend 
indulged  himself  in  terms  of  in- 
dignation and  great  resentment : 
when,  however,  we  declaimed  on 
the  rapine,  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  enemy,  we  should  not 
be  blind  to  the  aggression,  injus- 
tice, cruelty,  and  tyranny  of  other 
powers,  who  had  perpetrated  the 
foulest  deeds,  and  outraged  hu- 
manity !  When  his  noble  friend 
resorted  to  topics  which  could  only 
inflame*  he  ought  not  to  forget  the 
state  of  Poland.  How  could  the 
three  powers  who  partitioned  that 
unfortunate  country,  pass  through 
it,  or  lead  on  their  armies  for  con- 
tinuing the  subjugation  of  the  peo- 


ple, without  feelings  of  com- 
punction and  remorse?  How  could 
they  take  the  field  in  defence  of 
what  they  called  their  dominions, 
which  consisted  in  reality  of  mil- 
lions bending  under  the  pressure 
of  their  despotism  ?  Before  we 
lashed  others  for  their  vices,  we 
should  look  at  our  own  conduct  in 
many  parts.  What  example  did 
we  exhibit,  either  of  justice,  mercy, 
forbearance,  or  good  government, 
in  the  East  Indies !  We  should 
not,  with  so  many  failings  of  our 
own,  be  too  inconsiderate  in  our 
abuse  of  others ;  we  should  prac- 
tise morality,  virtue,  moderation, 
and  strict  justice,  if  we  wished  to 
set  ourselves  up  as  an  example  of 
rectitude  and  inviolable  honour  to 
the  nations  of  Europe — we  should 
be  in  reality  what  we  wished  to 
exhibit  ourselves.  He  would  now 
ask,  for  what  it  was  we  went  to 
war  ?  Was  it  to  repel  and  destroj 
the  armaments  of  the  enemy  in  his 
harbours?  No  such  thing.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  supported 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  wlrich  had 
been  broken  to  preserve  and  secure 
the  possession  of  Malta.  How 
often  had  the  ruler  of  France  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  listen  to 
any  terms  of  peace  but  those  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens!  And  on 
this  point  the  war  broke  out ;  but 
now  we  see  that  not  only  Malta 
would  be  given  up  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  the  king  of  England,, 
but  the  Cape,  Pondicherry,  &c.  to- 
gether witn  Hanover,  that  jewel 
without  which  some  persons  think 
the  crown  would  be  imperfect* 
No,  all  tli is  would  not  suffice ;  you 
must  have  Sicily.  He  granted, 
that  having  taken  upon  ourselves, 
the  security  of  that  island  for  its 
sovereign,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
us  to  perform  our  engagement. 
But  was  there  no  way  of  bringing 
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about  an  arrangement  on  that 
point?  Surely  it  would  not  be 
contended,  that  war,  eternal  war, 
should  be  waged,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  Sicily  for  its  sovereign. 
But  this  was  not  all,  Dalmatia  also 
must  be  kept;  one  reason  was, 
that  if  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
France,  the  armies  and  the  in- 
trigues of  that  country  Vouid  fo- 
ment discord,  and  encourage  re- 
bellion in  Turkey,  and  therefore 
possession  of  it  must  be  given  ei- 
ther to  Austria  or  Russia.  But  he 
begged  the  house  to  consider  at- 
tentively, that  by  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  Dalmatia  had  been 
ceded  by  France  to  Austria ;  and 
such  is  the  rapid  and  uncertain 
course  of  events,  it  was  given  back 
to  France  bv  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burgh,  which  followed  the  over- 
throw of  the  third  coalition.  He 
wished  ministers  to  recollect  the 
famous  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
21st  of  June,  respecting  the  me- 
diation of  Russia,  and  particularly 
that  passage  in  which  he  advised 
the  minister  to  put  himself  in  the 
situation  of  the  power  with  whom 
he  was  at  war,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  negotiation  to  ask 
himself,  what  terms  he  ought  to 
accept,  if  he  were  placed  as  the 
enemy  was?  The  application  of 
this  principle  was  obvious ;  he 
therefore  begged  of  ministers  to 
consider  what  they  would  have 
done  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  ill- 
formed  and  ill-executed  third  coali- 
tion. Let  them  condescend  to 
put  themselves  in  the  situation  of 
France,  and  he  was  sure  they 
would  not  give  up  Dalmatia.  But 
again,  he  would  ask,  can  this 
country,  can  Russia  take  it  from 
France  ?  No :  and  if  not,  shall  the 
flames  of  war  continue  to  rage 
through  and  desolate  Europe,  be- 


cause Prance  will  not  surrender  it  ? 
He  was  sorry  for  having  trespassed 
so  long  on  the  time  and  indulgence 
of  the  house ;  but  he  should  now 
conclude  with  stating  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  address,  as  it  was 
worded  at  present. ,  He  did  not 
think  we  were  justified  in  saying 
that  the  negotiation  had  wholly 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
justice and  ambition  of  France :  if 
it  shall  appear  that  we  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard  ;  and  if  others 
thought  as  he  did,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  that  peace  may  still 
be  made.  There  was  not  a  man 
who  would  approach  the  throne 
with  more  enthusiastic  veneration 
and  loyalty  than  he  should,  in  pre- 
senting an  address  of  support  to 
carry  on  war;  but  he  wished,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  way  of 
peace  should  not  be  blocked  up, 
nor  the  fountain  of  mercy  dried 
up  by  the  thirst  of  war.  He  then 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, the  object  of  which  was  to 
express  the  readiness  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  co-operate  with  his 
majesty  in  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  their  hope,  - 
that  his  majesty  would  make  every 
arrangement  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  the  in* 
tercsts  of  his  people,  for  facilitating 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  motion  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Johnstone : 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  no  attempt  was  made  by 
any  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
answer  the  observations  from  the 
hon.  gentleman.  He  confessed 
there  was  much  of  that  gentleman's 
speech  in  which  he  coincided,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  differ  from  him 
in  his  conclusions.  He  should  now 
advert  to  the  three  points  which  the 
noble  lord  had,  on  a  former  day, 
animadverted  upon  as  having  been 
D  2  stated 
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stated  and  canvassed  by  him.     The 
first  respected  the  overture  of  peace 
coming  from  the  enemy:  the  se- 
cond, the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis 
which  was  adopted  by  the   British 
government:  thirdly,  the  nature  of 
our  alliance  and  connection  with 
Russia,  and»our  faith  towards  our 
allies.     He  was  now  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  overture  first  came 
from  France :  his  having  advanced 
a  different  opinion  had  proceeded 
from  the  interpolations  and  fabri- 
cations which  marked  the  publica- 
tion of  the  official  documents  by 
the  French  government.     He  must 
continue  to  think  that  the  mode  in 
wfiich     the     correspondence    was 
opened,  appeared  unworthy  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  great 
man  by  whom  it  was  commenced. 
.As  to  the  good  faith  which  govern- 
ment observed  towards  our  allies, 
it  afforded  him  great  satisfaction : 
he  could  not   help  thinking  that 
Russia  was  made  our  debtor;  while 
he  was  willing  \o  confess,  that  if 
no  such  stipulations  had  united  us 
to   Russia  as  those  with-  which  we 
.  were  bound,  yet  a  lurge  and  libe- 
ral policy  would   have  prescribed 
the  mode  of  conduct  with  which  we 
had  actod  towards  her.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  chasm  in  the  cor- 
respondence, which  must  have  left 
unexplained  much  of  the  nature  of 
that  connection  and  concert  between 
the  two  courts.     He  was  aware, 
indeed,  (hat  prudence  and  discre- 
tion might  justify  these  omissions  ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  give  govern- 
ment credit  for  not  disclosing  it. 
'He  must,  nevertheless,  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  while  good   faith 
was  adhered  to,  the  policy  of  the 
thing  should  not  have  been  over- 
looked.    It  might  be  asked,  what 
should  be  the  result  of  a  combined 
negotiation    between    two    great 
powers  ?  Not  that  they  should  be 


obliged  to  agree  on  every  point  % 
but  that  their  conduct  should  con- 
vince the  world,  that  their  joint  ef- 
forts were  openly,  and  steadily  di- 
rected to  rescue  Europe  from  its 
present  state  of  thraldom,  and  se- 
cure its  independence  for  the  future, 
lliese  views  it  was  not  politic  to 
conceal,  whether  we  were  to  nego- 
tiate separately,  as  to  form,  with 
Russia,  or  jointly  as  to  substance* 
The  'spirit  and  object  of  the  nego- 
tiation should  not  only  be  known 
here,  but  be  held  forth  to  .the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  wo^ld.  Was 
this  joint  resolution  made  known, 
however,  at  Berlin  ?  Was  it  known 
at  Vienna  ?  Was  it  known,  to  Eu- 
rope? Did  not  the 'notion  entertain- 
ed of  it  create  despondency  and 
despair  at  Berlin?  See  how  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Prussian  mani- 
festo, and  attend  to  the  effects 
which  ignorance  of  it  produced 
there.  The  stipulations  were  be- 
lieved to  be  hostile  to  Prussia  ;  and 
the  distinct  courses  pursued  by  M- 
d'Oubril  and  lord  Yarmouth  gave 
sufficient  countenance  to  such  a  sup- 
position. With  respect  to  the  uti 
fosndtt'iSy  the  more  he  considered 
the  subject,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  papers  on  the  table 
did  not  make  out  the  charge  urged 
against  the  enemy,  viz.  that  he 
opened  die  negotiation  en  that 
basis,  and  that  he  departed  from  it. 
This  was  an  issue  of  fact ;  and  were 
the  evidence  brought  forward  in 
support,  and  laid  before  an  ordw 
nary  jury,  it  Would  be  found  not 
proved. 

Here  tlie  honourable  member 
entered  into  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  all  the  points  that- bore  upon  the 
subject,  and  thus  concluded — 

"  Sir,  I  understand  the  amend-- 
ment  ef  the  honourable  gentleman- 
(  Mr.  W  h  i  thread )  h  as  been  disposed 
of.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sayr 
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that  my  vote  is  given  most  cordially 
against  it.     I  cannot  agree  with 
him,  that  such  a  peace  appears  to 
have    been  within    our   reach,  as 
would  alone  justify  his  insinuation, 
that  a  favourable  opportunity  has 
been   thrown   away.      I    do   not 
wonder  at  his  indignation,  at  find- 
in?  himself  left   alone  in  opinions 
wnich  he  has  held  for  so  many 
years  in  common  with   many  of 
those  who  sit  around  him.     Con-, 
sistently  with  those  opinions,  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  a  right 
to  press  such  an  amendment,  and 
to  expect  a  very  different  reception 
of  it.     I   certainly  rejoice  in  that 
change  of    opinion  whieh  leaves 
him  without  support ;  though,  per- 
haps, I,  like  him,  may  be  surprised 
at  it.  But  I  am  still  more  surprised 
that,  having  determined  to  make 
no  peace  but  one  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  that  with  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  been  satisfied,  his  honourable 
friends    should    have  been    eight 
months  in  making  the  discovery, 
that  a  peace  of  a  higher  character 
was  not  to  be  obtained.    With  re- 
spect to  the  address  itself,  I  should 
be  very  loth  indeed, upon  any  slight 
ground,  to  break  in  upon  that  una- 
nimity  which  is  so  desirable  in  a 
Vote  Which  is  to  assure  his  majesty 
of  the  support  of  his  people  ;    and 
which  may  be   considered  as  ad- 
dressed, jn  a  certain  degree,  to  the 
enemy  and  to  Europe.     My  only 
difficulty  arises  from  those  general 
expressions   of  lamentation  at  the 
issue  of  the   negotiation,  in  which 
I  cannot  concur,  without  at  least 
eiplaining  and  qualifying  my  con- 
currence.    Regret   or   satisfaction 
at  any  event  depends,  in   a  gieat 
degree,     upon    comparison.     We 
compare    what  we   have   missed, 
with  what  remains  f*  us  instead  of 
itj  and  it  is  thus,  in  certain  cases, 


very  possible  to  rejoice  at  having 
missed  what  was  positively  a  good, 
or  to  regret  what  would  have  been 
a  positive  evil.  Thus,  war  is  un- 
doubtedly per  se  a  great  calamity, 
and  peace  an  inestimable  blessing; 
but  war  may  yet  be  felt  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  an  inglorious  and  insecure 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
glorious and  insecure  peace  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  an  evil ;  yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  war  may  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  render  even  such  a 
peace  an  object  of  desire.  Mini- 
sters have  so  contrived  as  to  make 
this  a  question  of  no  small  doubt 
and  perplexity.  They  make  the 
choice  between  peace  and  war  dif- 
ficult, or,  perhaps,  almost  indiffer- 
ent. When  I  peruse  their  nego- 
tiations, and  see  to  what  sort  of  a 
peace  alone  they  could  have  led  ; 
with  what  chance  of  security,  with 
what  hope  of  permanence ;  I  am 
inclined  to  congratulate  myself  on 
the  escape  from  such  a  peace  to  a 
continuance  of  the  war :  but  on 
the  other  hand,  when  I  observe 
what  sort  of  a  war  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Windham) 
carries  on,  I  can  scarce  refrain 
from  casting  back  a  wishful  look 
at  the  negotiation.'  If  the  war 
were  conducted  with  that  ability 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expert 
from  the  character  which  the 
presentadministrationgaveof  them- 
selves, or  suffered  to  be  given  of 
them  by  those  nearest  in  their  con* 
fidence,  and  from  the  unsparing 
censure  and  contempt  which  they 
lavished  on  the  exertions  of  their 
predecessors  in  office ;  if  it  were 
conducted  with  that  vigour  which 
the  country  has  a  right  to  demand 
at  their  hands,  trusting  them  as  it 
does  with  all  its  means,  and  second- 
ing th»*m  with  all  its  zeal  and  ex- 
erimr.  5  if  j-.iy  blow  had  been  struck 
against  die  enemy  in  the  course  of 
1)  3  the 
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the  year,  during  which  these  minis- 
ters have  wielded  the  whole  strength 
of  the  empire  ;  if  every  effort  had 
been  made,  or  even  every  disposi- 
tion manifested,  to  give  heart  and 
hope  to  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, so  that  out  of  such  a  war 
might  arise  the  promise  of  an 
honourable,  a  secure,  and  a  per- 
manent peace ;  unquestionably,  in 
that  situation  of  things  the  rupture 
of  the  late  negotiation  would  be 
matter  of  unqualified  joy,  and  1 
could  not  bring  myself  to  concur 
in  lamenting  it.  But  if  the  war 
that  is  to  come,  is  to  be  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  which  we  have 
Jiitherto  witnessed  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  administra- 
tion ;  if  the  events  and  exertions  of 
the  last  ten  months  are  to  be  taken 
as  the  sample  and  the  measure  of 
our  activity  and  achievements  ;  if 
while  the  enemy  insultingly  tell  us 
at  every  step  of  the  negotiation, 
*beaucoupse  prepare,*  and,  telling 
us  so,  uniformly  keep  their  word — 
on  our  part  such  opportunities  are 
to  be  thrown  away  as  have  existed 
for  the  last  three  months,  and  which 
.  exist  still  had  we  the  spirit  to  take 
advantage  of  them.;  if  Bonaparte 
may  traverse  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope to  its  furthest  extremities,  and 
drain  France  of  her  last  man,  rely- 
ing as  fearlessly  and  as  securely 
upon  our  supineness,  our  sloth,  and 
our  despondency,  as  he  could  have 
done  Upon  our  faithful  observance 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous treaty  of  peace;  and, 
lastly,  if  that  disheartening  max- 
im, to  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  with  sorrow  and 
shame ;  that  maxim  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
gpvernment,  even  so  long  ago  as 


the  beginning  of  the  negotiation, 
that  it  overflowed  in  confidential 
communication  to  France  herself; 
the  maxim  that  there  is  nothing  so 
chimerical  as  any  new  project  or 
continental  confederacy  against 
France;— if  that,  I  say,  still  pre- 
vails, and  prevails  with  all  the  ad- 
ditional weight  which  it  may  have 
acquired  from  the  unfortunate  e- 
vents  which  have  taken  place  since 
it  was  first  promulgated ;— -then  in* 
deed,  seeing  little  to  expect  from 
such  a  war,  conducted  on  such 
principles,  under  such  auspices,  and 
with  no  better  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  it, 
I  can  in  that  sense  join  in  express- 
ing my  regret  at  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation ;  and  with  that  explana- 
tion I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the 
address  as  it  stands.'* 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  ability,  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  the  existence  and  the 
importance  of  the  basis  of  actual 
possession*  "The  existence  of  it,"he 
said,  "was  every  where  to  be  collect- 
ed from  the  replies  of  M.Talleyrand, 
and  its  importance  and  utility  were 
abundantly  proved  by  the  unfair 
attempts  made  by  the  French  ne- 
gotiators to  get  rid  of  it,  when 
circumstances  arose  that  seemed  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  more 
favourable  ground."  He  conclud- 
ed by  defending  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters from  the  charge  of  their  hav- 
ing been  duped  by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Perceval,  lord  Howick,  and 
Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  also  on  the 
subject;  when  the  address  was 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented by  such  members  as  belong- 
ed to  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council* 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Debates  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates — on  Lord  Grcnville's  Motion  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade— Lord  CastlereagKs  Motion  on  the  State 
of  the  Army— Debates  on  the  Army  Estimates — Motion  respecting 
Colonel  Cawthorne—Army  Estimates  continued— Lord  Folkestone  s  Mo- 
tion respecting  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley — Mr.  Swan's  Motion  on  Pen- 
sions and  Sinecure  Places — Freehold  Estates'  Assets  Bill— Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  Motion  on  the  Slave-trade— Lord  Henry  Petty1  s  Plan  of  Fi- 
nance— Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade— on  Mr.  BiddulpKs  Motion  on  Sinecure  Places — Lord  Castle* 
reagh's  Plan  of  Finance. 


WE  have  the  satisfaction  of 
recording  in  this  chapter, 
the  debate  which  led  to  the  passing 
of  a  bill,  in  the  house  of  peers,  for 
the  total  and  almost  immediate 
abolition  of  that  iniquitous  traffic, 
the  slave-trade.  The  subject  must 
be  resumed  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, when  we  shall  see  that  mea- 
sure accomplished,  which  has  agi- 
tated the  whole  comntry,  more  or 
less,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The 

flans  of  finance  proposed  by  lord 
lenry  Petty  and  lord  Castlereagh 
will  be  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance? and  on  that  account  we 
have  given,  among  the  public  pa- 
pers, in  another  pan  of  the  vo- 
lume, their  resolutions  at  large, 
that  posterity,  as  well  as  the  present 
generation,  may  judge  of  the  wis- 
dom and  excellence  belonging  to 
each  scheme. 

The  house  of  commons,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  s  ipply  ;  when 

Mr.  Calcraft,  in  moving  the  ord- 
nance estimates,  said,  he  felt  much 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  inform 
the  committee,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  esti- 
mates he  had  now  to  submit  to 
them,  compared  tQ  those  of  last 
year :    he  did  not  mean,  in  stating 


this,  to  claim  any  extraordinary 
merit  as  due  to  the  present  board 
of  ordnance:  he  rather  thought 
that  the  present  reduction  might 
more  justly  be  imputed  to  the  ade- 
quate supplies  of  former  years, 
which,  in  facilitating  the  progress 
of  public  works,  had  lessened  the 
grants  of  money  necessary  to  sup- 
port them.  If  the  board  of  ord- 
nance had  any  claim  to  merit,  it 
was  for  the  uniform  zeal  with 
which  the  board  had  resisted  all 
the  projects  of  expenditure  that 
had  been  submitted  to  them,  and 
consulted  upon  all  occasions  the 
most  practical  ceconomy.  The 
principal  reductions  were  owing 
to  the  completion  of  those  great 
works  in  Kent,  and  upon  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  which,  while  erecting, 
were  productive  of  an  expense  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  The 
sum  now  required  would  be  found 
to  be  600,000/.  less  than  that  voted 
last  year,  and  this,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  men 
in  one  battalion  of  foot  artil- 
lery, the  increased  expense  of  the 
establishments  of  engineers,  and  the 
augmentation  of  pay  to  the  artil- 
lery, granted  by  his  majesty.  The 
diminution  in  the  ordnance  esti- 
mates for  Ireland  would  be  found 
D  4  to 
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to  be  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  ; 
and  he  felt  warranted  in  saying, 
that  whoever  should  have  the  ho- 
nour of  discharging  the  next  year 
the  duty  he  was  now  called  on  to 
perform,  wpuld  then  have  a  more 
pleasing    task,    as   the    reduction 


would,  by  that  time,  be  still  great* 
er,  as  the  lines  of  Chatham,  and 
the  great  works  now  carrying  on 
at  Dover  and  on  the  coast,  would 
then  be  completed. 

The  following  sums  were  voted 
without  any  further  observations: 


4?.      s.  d. 

To  defray  the  charges  of  ordnance  for  the  year  1805, 

not  made  good  by  parliament,              -              -          SOI, 406     9  8 

To  do.  for  1806               -            -'                        -          262,36/>  14  2 

For  charge  of  ordnance;  1807,                -                r       2,278,197    0  10 

for  do.  fer  Ireland      '      -            -           -            -          479,246  19  7 


On  the  next  day  Mr.  Johnstone 
paid,  that,  in  looking  over  die  esti- 
mates, he  had  observed  that  there 
was  a  charge  of  54-,4-OC/.  for  ord- 
nance for  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  appeared  exorbitant.  One 
of  the  items  of  this  charge  was  for 
powder.  It  was,  surely,  unneces- 
sary to  send  powder  from  this 
country,  as  it  could  have  been  pror 
cured  infinitely  cheaper  from  our 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  An- 
other circumstance  which  strucjc 
him  with  surprise  was  the  charge 
of  1000/.  for  worms,  turn-screws, 
&c.  for  England,  while  the  charge 
for  the  same  articles  for  Ireland 
exceeded  7000/. 

Mr.  Calcratt,  in  answer,  on  a 
subsequent  day,  said,  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Ceylon  had  required  a 
supply  of  English  gunpowder  in 
preference  to  that  of  our  eastern 
settV ments,  owing  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  former.  As  to  the 
apparent  disproportion  of  the 
charges  for  worms  and  screws  for 
England  and  Ireland,  it  was  to 
fre  considered,  that  of  die  supplies 
hitherto  furnished  for  the  service 
of  England,  9,100/.  remained  un- 
expended ;  so  that  towards  the 
customary  annual  suppy  there 
was  but  a  deficit  of  900/.,  whereas 
there  was  no  remainder  to  supply 


the  yearly  dejmand  for  Ireland  ; 
this  statement,  however,  as  it 
stood,  made,  in  this  case,  the 
ordnance  estimates  of  England  to 
thpse  of  Ireland  in  the  ratio  of  7 
to  9,  which  was  by  no  means  in 
due  proportion.  As  to  the  officers 
pf  ordnance  in  Ireland,  they  were 
entitled  to  every  praise  for  the 
strictest  o»conomy,  and  the  most 
laudable  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  department. 

The  estimates,  were  accordingly- 
agreed  to. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Grec- 
ville  moved,  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade: 
upon  which 

Lord  Haw.kesbury  adverted  to 
the  resolution  of  die  last  session, 
to  address  his  majesty  to  make  such 
communications  to  foreign  powers 
as  his  majesty  should  deem  advisa- 
ble, with  die  view  of  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ;  he 
thought  the  house  ought  to  be  in- 
formed of  what  had  been  done  in 
pursuance  cf  it.  There  were  fivs 
powers  who  were  materially  inter- 
ested in  the  sjave* trade,  viz.  Por- 
tugal, and  the  united  states  of 
America,  France,  Spain,  and  Hoi- 
land  :  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
also  some  interest  in  the  trade,  but 

it 
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it  was  of  a  subordinate  nature. 
With  respect  to  Spain  and  Hol- 
land, he  could  readily  conceive 
that  there  had  been  no  means  of 
■making  any  communication  on  the 
subject  with  these  powers.  He 
did  not  know  whether,  during  the 
late  negotiation  with  France,  any 
communication  had  been  made  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  was  a  point  of 
which  he  thought  the  house  ought 
to'  be  informed :  so  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  united  states  of  Ame- 
rica, and  Portugal.  He  therefore 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
requesting  him  to  order  copies  of 
all  communications  which  had 
passed  between  his  majesty  and 
foreign  powers,  respecting  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  to  be  laid 
before  the  house ;  which,  after  some 
conversation  with  lord  Grenville, 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  same  day,  lord  Castle* 
reagh,  in  the  other  house,  moved 
for  a  monthly  return  of  the  ef- 
fective amount  of  our  regular 
force,  from  the  1st  of  March 
1806  to  the  1st  cf  January  1807, 
distinguishing  the  amount  of  the 
several  corps ;  also  distinguishing 
the  number  of  our  forces  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  a  monthly  return 
of  the  English  and  Irish  militia. 
If  those  papers,  he  said,  afforded 
no  proof  of  the  superior  efficacy  of 
the  right  honourable  secretary's 
military  plan,  he  could  not  expect 
those  who  felt  for  their  country's 
safety  and  military  character 
would  permit  a  plan  to  go  on 
undisturbed,  which  changed  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  mili- 
tary system  had  so  long  and  so 
securely  rested ;  that  they  would 
puffer  that  change  to  continue, 
which,  upon  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  proposition,  was  in- 
troduced last  session  into  the  mu- 
tiny-act.   If  it  should  appear  that 


the  new  root  which  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  then  planted, 
instead  of  producing  an  immediate 
increase  or  procuring  a  permanent 
supply  to  the  army,  was  likely  ttt 
produce  discontent  and  ultimate  ^ 
weakness;  surely  parliament  would 
not  hesitate  to  have  it  torn 
up.  What  the  papers  referred  to 
might  show,  he  would  not  say; 
but  unless  he  were  at  present  very 
ill  advised,  by  persons  competeut 
to  judge  upon  military  questions, 
the  change  alluded  to  would  be 
found  to  have  had  a  mischievous 
operation,  and  to  threaten  more 
mischief  if  it  were  not  removed, 
and  the  system  restored  to  which 
our  army  was*  indebted  for  its 
prosperity,  its  strength,  and  long- 
established  character. 

This  motion,  after  some  conver- 
sation in  which  Mr.  Windham 
took  a  part,  was  carried ;  and    • 

On  the  21st  the  house  went  into 
a  committee  of  supply,  to  which 
were  referred  the  army  estimates 
presented  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
who  said,  that  as  the  estimates  he 
had  to  move  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  made  conformable  to 
those  of  last  year,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trespass  upon 
the  house,  at.  any  considerable 
length,  in  stating  them  minutely* 
In  the  multiplicity  of  services  com- 
prehended in  the  estimates,  some 
variations  in  the  charges  mast  oc- 
cur ;  but  the  variation  was  small; 
the  difference  was  in  point  of  num- 
ber of  man  5,281,  \ind  in  point  of 
charge  9,1 76V.  There  was  thus  an 
excess  in  this  year,  but  still  there 
was  a  nearer  coincidence  than  in  any 
other  two  years.  Here  the  ho- 
nourable member  went  into  the 
details,  and  concluded  by  saying; 
On  the  whole  vk-w  of  the  estimate, 
there  was  ground  for  congratu- 
lating the  country  on  an  augmen- 
tation 
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tation  of  the  number  of  forces,  and 
a  decrease  of  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  150,000/.  The 
additional  expenses  upon  the 
whole,  inclusive  of  the  additional 
pay,  were  but  451,000/,  On  the 
full  consideration  of  the  estimates, 
be  was  of  opinion,  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  had  the  other 
night  given  notice  of -a  charge 
against  ministers  for  the  waste  of 
the  public  money,  would  be  very 
much  at  a  loss  for  any  foundation 
m  the  military  departments.  In 
1806,  when  the  present  ministers 
had  first  come  into  office,  if  they 
had  proceeded  according  to  the 
system  before  acted  upon,  without 
any  reformation,  the  total  charge 
would  have  amounted  to  no  less 
than  14,800,000/.  He  did  not 
mean  to  state,  that  his  majesty's 
late  ministers  would  have  come  to 
parliament  for  that  sum  ;  but  that 
they  must  have  asked  for  that  sum 
according  to  the  former. scale,  un- 
less certain  reductions,  of  which  he 
was  not  aware,  should  have  taken 
place.  Thus  there  would  have 
been,  according  to  the  last  scale, 
an  additional  charge  of  640,000/. 
There  were  only  two  or  three 
other  points  upon  which  he  would 
have  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
that  house.  The  general  training 
he  should  leave  to  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  who  had  formed 
the  plan,  and  to  whose  department 
it  belonged.  He  should  therefore 
content  himself  with  stating,  that 
the  returns  had  been  made,  and 
that  every  thing  was  ready  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  when- 
ever his  majesty's  ministers  should 
think  fit.  The  next  point  was  that 
of  the  volunteers  ;  and  it  was  mat- 
ter of  satisfaction  to  him  to  state, 
as  he  was  sure  it  would  be  to 
every  person  in  the  house  to  hear, 
that  all  the  gloomy  apprehensions 


that  had  been  formed,  and  all  the 
dire  predictions  that  had  been  put 
forth,  of  the  whole  dissolution  of 
that  respectable  body,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reductions  made  in 
its  expenditure  in  the  last  session, 
had  been  completely  falsified  in  the 
event.  During  the  agitation  of 
the  public  mind,  and  ofthe  volun- 
teers, which  had  been  produced  by 
misrepresentation  and  studied  ir- 
ritation, while  the  subject  was  un- 
der discussion,  some  symptoms1  of 
disinclination  to  further  service 
might  have  appeared ;  but,  on 
better  consideration  and  better  un- 
derstanding, these  ill-advised  dis- 
contents subsided,  and  the  same 
ardour  for  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try prevailed,  without  any  mate- 
rial defalcation  in  point  of  num- 
bers. By  the  papers  on  the  table 
it  appeared,  that  the  diminution  in 
the  effective  strength  of  the  volun- 
teers was  very  inconsiderable; 
but  he  would  state  the  amount  of 
die  establishment  rather  than  the 
effective,  as  that  would  afford  the 
fairest  means  of  judging  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  operation  of  the  late  re- 
gulations. At  the  present  moment 
the  apprehension  of  invasion,  that 
had  called  forth  and  stimulated  the 
volunteers,  had  subsided,  and  some 
relaxation  of  activity  may  have 
arisen  in  consequence ;  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  this  highly  esti- 
mable description  of  the  public 
force  would  again  display  its  cha- 
racteristic zeal  and  spirit,  if  a  re- 
newal of  the  enemy's  menaces 
should  call  for  a  similar  ardour 
and  energy.  The  honourable  gen- 
tlemen opposite  seemed  to  triumph 
in  this  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
volunteers,  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of 
inconsistency  in  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent servants.  But  the  present 
ministers  had  found  fault,  not 
with    the    volunteers    themselves, 
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but  with  the  manner  in  which, 
the  honourable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  organized  them.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  ministers  had 
never  been  guilty  of  uttering  any 
charge  so  disrespectful,  as  that  so 
pertinaciously  upheld  by  the  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  opposite,  that 
the  volunteers  would  disband 
themselves  in  the  event  of  any  re- 
duction of  their  pay  or  allowances. 
He  was  confident,  that  the  volun- 
teers were  still  actuated  by  the 
same  steady  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  equally 
ready  to  expose  their  lives  for  its 
defence,  though  their  pay  was  di- 
minished, lie  thought  the  proper 
way  of  judging  this  point  was,  to 
take  the  amount  of  the  establish* 
xnent,  which  would  best  show  the 
numbers  that  had  disbanded  them- 
selves from  disaffection  with  the 
new  arrangement.  The  whole 
number  that  had  retired  from  this, 
was  11,886.  The  number  that 
remained  on  service  was  363,400. 
The  next  point  was  the  alteration 
in  the  system  of  recruiting,  a  point 
which  had  been  discussed  more 
than  any  other.  The  explanation 
of  what  had  taken  place  on  this 
head  belonged  more  properly,  per- 
haps, to  a  person  much  more  able 
than  he;  but  in  consideration  of 
the  anxiety  which  the  house  natu- 
rally felt  upon  it,  he  thought  it 
right  to  say  something  with  respect 
to  it  here.  It  would  be  remembered 
by  many  gentlemen,  that  so  long 
as  twelve  years  ago,  he  had  urged 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  for  the  meliora- 
tion of. the  army*  It  would  be 
remembered  also,  that  he  never  ex- 
pected, from  the  adoption  of  it, 
any  sudden  effect;  but  rather  a 
gradual  melioration  in  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  army,  leading  final- 
ly to  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
6 


He  was  of  opinion  that  the  mea- 
sure, so  far  as  it  had  now  been 
tried,  gave  full  appearance  of  the 
benefits'  he  load  anticipated  ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  that,  while  it  con- 
tinued to  be  tried,  it  would  be 
found  more  beneficial  every  yean 
It  was  no  argument  against  the 
permanent  benefit,  that  no  rapid 
improvement  had  yet  been  felt. 
It  was  not  till  last  October  that  the 
measure  had  been  regularly  car* 
ried  into  effect;  consequently  them 
had  not  been  a  fair  trial  in  the  last 
year.  It  would  perhaps  be  taking 
too  much  credit  to  this  measure, 
to  impute  to  it  the  whole  of  the 
improvement  in  the  recruiting  de- 
partment that  had  taken  place 
since  October ;  but  it  was  certain, 
that  it  had  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  two  great  objects  of  ob- 
taining a  greater  number  of  men 
at  a  lower  bounty.  It  had  also 
been  eminently  successful  in  an- 
other great  and  beneficial  point  of 
view,  the  diminution  of  desertion. 
These  great  advantages  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  short  period  of  the 
last  year,  in  which  the  new  system 
had  been  acted  upon ;  and  if  it 
had  been  tried  in  the  other  eight 
months  of  die  year,  he  was  certain 
the  beneficial  effects  of  it  would 
have  been  more  conspicuous.— 
These  were  the  only  topics  he  fek 
it  his  duty  to  notice.  If  any  gen- 
tleman required  further  explana- 
tions, he  would  most  readily  give 
them.  He  concluded  with  mov- 
ing, that  113,795  effective  men 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for 
guards  and  garrisons  in  Great 
Britain. 

Lord  Castlereagh  tosc.  He 
said  he  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  statement  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  tne  items,  lie  confessed  he  cer- 
tainly 
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,  tainly  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
entering  into  this  discussion;  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  estimates 
not  being  printed,  and  still  more 
from  the  want  of  any  distinct  spe- 
cification as  to  a  great  part  of  the 
expense  that  had  arisen  out  of  the 
new  measures  adopted  in  the  last 
session.  It  was  difficult  to  come 
prepared  to  state  an  opinion  gene- 
rally upon  a  large  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure,  when  a  great 
part  of  trie  expenditure  of  that 
branch  remained  wholly  unex- 
plained. He  thought  parliament 
was  unnecessarily  subjected  to  this 
difficulty,  and  that  a  more  full  ex- 
planation might  have  been  af- 
forded before  the  estimates  were 
called  for.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  opened  this 
debate  was  not  in  the  immediate 
councils  of  his  majesty ;  but  he 
held  a  high  and  responsible  situa- 
tion, and  ought,  therefore,  tp  be 
able  to  assign  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  acted. 
In  the  last  year,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  brought  for- 
ward the  army-estimates  four 
times,  instead  of  once,  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  mature  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  then  un- 
der contemplation.  He  wished  to 
know,  why  the  same  space  might 
not  be  now  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion and  elucidation  of  arrange- 
ment, and  what  occasion  there  was 
for  the  present  unexampled  preci- 
pitancy ?  There  was  on  the  no- 
tice-book, an  intimation  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  that  he 
meant  on  Friday  to  move  for 
10,000  additional  seamen.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  he  should 
resist  the  motion  ;  but  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  to  com- 
plete the  arrangement  for  the  year 
before  any  yearly  estimates  were 


submitted,  rather  than  to  CQrne  foN 
ward  with  an'  imperfect  estimate  in 
the  first  instance,  and  a  supple- 
mentary estimate  after.  He  ^as 
sorry  to  see  the  house  called  upon 
by  the  present  proposition  to  sanc- 
tion, by  implication,  the  new  mili- 
tary measures,  the  charges  for 
which  were  included  in  the  vote 
without  any  explanation  as  to  their 
effect  or  their  distinct  expense. 
He,  for  one,  thought  that  system 
could  not  possibly  be  persevered  in. 
It  was  particularly  improper  to 
call  on  a  new  parliament,  at  the 
close  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  members  were  not  in  full  at- 
tendance, to  approve  those  mea- 
sures, without  a  full  explanation  of 
their  effect,  and  a  distinct  specifica- 
tion of  the  expense.  This  precipi- 
tancy was  the  Jess  excusable,  as 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
to  vote  any  necessary  sum  on  ac- 
count, in  order  to  allow  time  to 
place  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its 
branches,  fully  under  the  view  of 
the  house.  The  light  honourable 
gentleman  had  made  his  statement 
with  great  candour  ;  but  he  had, 
in  his  opinion,  taken  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  much  of 
the  last  part  of  what  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  said, 
made  him  sorry  that  the  custom 
of  building  upon  establishments 
had  been  resorted  to.  The  effec- 
tive force  en  foot  should  be  looked 
to  |  and  then  it  would  be  to  be 
considered,  whether  ministers  had 
an  army  adequate  to  the  expense 
to  which  they  put  the  country,  and 
whether  there  was  any  reason  to 
hope  for  a  force  sufficient  to  con- 
sume what  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  vote.  This  boasted  na- 
tional saving,  always  excepting  the 
now  expenditure,  was  an  oeconomy 
upon  establishment  alone,  and  not 
upon  the  effective  force  serving 
again^tr 
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against  the  enemy.  He  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  see  in  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  any  indications  of 
vigour,  which  would  justify  him  in 
w  looking  forward  to  the  efficient  ex- 
penditure of  a  great  part  of  their 
supplies,  which  could  not  possibly 
T>e  expended  in  the  present  state  of 
the  army.  He  was  siire  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  had 
too  much  fairness  to  arrogate  cre- 
dit for  ceconomy  upon  the  compa- 
rative establishments,  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Though  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  not  in 
the  cabinet,  ne  ought  to  be  able  to 
state  fully  the  grounds  of  any  vote 
"he  proposed.  The  total  absence  of 
ground  for  the  demand  was  enough 
to  render  it  indispensable  with  him 
to  refuse  the  grant,  however  un- 
willing he  was  to  do  so.  It  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  adopt 
measures  calculated  to  carry  the 
effective  strength  of  the  army  to 
the  height  at  wnich  it  ought  to  be ; 
for,  in  all  the  discussions  this  sub- 
ject had  undergone,  in  all  the  di- 
versity of  opinions  as  to  the  means, 
this  one  principle,  at  least,  was 
universally  agreed  upon,  that  the 
effective  strength  of  the  regular 
army  ought  to  be  carried  consi- 
derably beyond  its  present  amount. 
Nothing  had  occurred  since  the 
agitation  of  military  subjects  in 
that  house,  in  March  last,  to  in- 
duce any  wish  to  diminish  the 
force  of  the  country.  If  our  ope- 
rations could  not  be  directed  to- 
wards the  continent,  our  troops 
might  be  employed  in  maritime 
attacks.  It  wat  true,  that  in 
March  last  the  French  armies 
were  on  the  borders  of  Hungary, 
and  that  now  they  were  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  ;  but  this  was 
not  a  circumstance  that  shbuld 
lead  us  to  be  remiss  in  our  exer- 


tions. If  the'  internal  security  df 
the  country  were  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  (and  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  former- 
ly expressed  himself  very  gloomily 
on  that  subject),  he  wished  him  to 
consider,  in  what  situation  Great 
Britain  might  be  placed,  if  the 
French  emperor,  having  obtained 
his  object  in  Poland,  was  enabled, 
either  by  peace  or  by  war,  to  libe- 
rate his  army  from  that  country. 
Prussia  had  been  moved  from'  the 
milirary  map  of  Europe.  The 
power  of  the  enemy  would  envelop 
us  from  the  Baltic  to  the  extremity 
of  Europe.  If,  therefore,  at  the 
period  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
agreed  that  great  exertions  were 
recessary,  every  thing  that  had 
since  happened,  every  thing  that 
was  now  happening,  should  prompt 
him  to  increase  those  exertions. 
To  what  had  the  late  ministers 
pledged  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject F  Not  merely  to  a  general 
.  augmentation  of  our  military 
-  strength  2  they  had  specifically 
stated  the  manner  in  which  that 
strength  should  be  effectually  in- 
creased. When  he  had  himself 
declared  it  necessary  (at  the  time  ' 
when  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
on  the  opposite  bench)  to  add 
20  or  25,000  men  to  our  army, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
ran  before  him  on  that  subject  ;< 
and  when   that   right  honourable 

fentleman  came  into  power,  his 
etermination  appeared  to  keep 
pace  with  his  former  opinion,  and 
he  expressed  his  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  obtaining  an  army  great  as 
the  important  crisis  in  which  we 
were  now  placed  demanded.*  The 
late  right  honourable  secretary  for 
the  war  department  had  also  gone 
so  far  as  to  express  indignation  at 
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the  limits  whjch  he  (lord  Castle- 
reagh)  had  proposed  to  set  to  the 
augmentation,  and  spurned  the 
idea  of  any  bounds  to  it.  He  had 
called  on  the  country  to  rouse  from 
the  slumber  in  which  it  had  so 
long  been  sunk,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  its  antient  military  charac- 
ter. Under  all  these  sanctions,  he 
was  justified  in  contending,  that  it 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
national  interests  imperatively  re- 
quired a  great  augmentation  of 
the  army,  and  that  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  to  accom- 
plish this  important  object.  The 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
accomplishment  o?  this  object  from 
his  majesty's  present  ministers. 
Above  all,  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect it  from  the  right  honourable 
secretary  for  the  war  department, 
who,  both  in  the  late  administra- 
tion and  in  that  of  lord  Sidmouth, 
had  said  that  those  administrations 
should  be  disgraced  and  degraded 
for  the  inefficiency  of  their  military 
measures.  He  had  contended, 
that  they  should  be  successively 
displaced.  For  what  ? — To  make 
room  for  a  government  having  his 
countenance,  and  in  whom  the  em- 
pire could  repose  with  confidence 
their  trust  of  forming  an  army 
adequate  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  and  the  situation  of  Eu- 
rope. •  What  had  been  the  increase 
of  our  military  strength?  He 
would  compare  it  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  idea  of  the 
increase  necessary  :  he  would  com- 
pare the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man with  himself:  he  would  com- 
pare his  administration  with  the 
administrations  that  had  incurred 
Jus  pointed  censures.  Here  the 
honourable  member  went  into  a 
long  detail  of  particulars  respect- 
ing the  military  act  of  administra- 
tion, which  would  be  uninteresting 


to  our  readers  ;  and  then  referring 
to  Mr.  Windham's  plan,  he  asked. 
What  would  be  the  situation  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
when  he  came  to  disband  the 
army,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  peace 
establishment?  Did  he  consider 
the  nature  of  the  discretion  which 
he  would  then  be  called  upon  to 
exercise?  He  would  have  three 
classes  into  which  to  distribute  his 
discharges  ;  but  hrjw,  without  sad- 
dling the  country  with  an  expense 
which  it  was  not  equal  to  pay, 
could  he  avoid  making  his  dis- 
charges out  of  the  first  class  ?  and 
yet,  by  doing  that,  he  would  dis- 
charge the  flower  of  the  army. 
Among  the  regulations  of  the  war- 
rant, it  was  stated,  that  those  who 
were  discharged  should  receive 
their  pensions;  but  that  they 
should  be  bound  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  Chelsea  hospital,  and  come 
to  serve  in  the  veteran  battalions 
when  they  were  called  upon.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  however, 
these  veteran  battalions  would  be 
composed  of  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  possessing  a  complete 
knowledge  of  their  profession. 
How  could  government  then  avoid 
considering  those  battalions  as 
most  fit  for  active  service,  for  fo- 
reign service,  and  more  particular* 
ly  for  West-India  service,  for 
which  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  ? 
And  thus,  all  die  motives  held 
out,  and  by  which  men  were  to  be 
seduced  into  the  army,  would  cease 
to  operate.  He  repeated,  that  he 
was  little  disposed  to  consider  the 
situation  of  this  country  in  a 
gloomy  point  of  view.  He  had  great 
confidence  in  its  strength/  he  had 
great  confidence  in  its  resources, 
and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite  began  to  think 
with  him  on  this  latter  subject. 
But  if  ever  there  was  a  moment 
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in  the  history  of  any  country,  in 
which    pecuniary    ccconomy .  was 
more  indispensably  necessary  than 
in  any  other,  this  was  the  moment, 
and    Great   Britain  the  country. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
he    was    sorry    to    observe,   had 
shown  himself  indifferent,  not  only 
to  the  oeconomy  of  money,  but  also 
to  theoeconomy  of  time.  Adverting 
to  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  he 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  know,  why 
so  long  a  period  had  been  suffered 
to  elapse  before  the  reinforcements 
had  been  sent  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion   of  that  valuable  province  ? 
Early   in    Jane,    government   re- 
ceived  advices   from  St.   Helena 
that  the  expedition  had  touched 
there,  on  its  way  from  the  Cape. 
He  was  convinced  that,  within  ten 
days  of  the  time  when  those  ad- 
vices   were   received,    three  regi- 
ments   of    infantry    might    have 
sailed ;    and,  whether  tne    place 
was  tenable  or  not,  it  would  not 
have    embarrassed    his    majesty's 
service  to  have  sent  that  reinforce- 
ment,  as   it    was   necessary    that 
troops  should  go  to  India  :   unless 
they  sent  a  letter  of  recall  to  the 
forces  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ministers 
•  had  no  option  but  to  send  a  rein- 
forcement.    Instead  of  doing  this 
in  the  middle  of  June,  they  did  not 
send  a  man  till  October,  that  was, 
until  lord  Lauderdale's  return  to 
this  country :   thus  plainly  show- 
ing,  that  his    motions   were   the 
governing  principles  of  their  ac- 
tions, and  evincing  a  culpable  neg- 
lect of  their  duty,  by   abstaining 
from  a  vigorous  exercise   of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  country 
intrusted  to  them,  at  the  moment 
when  energy  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly   serviceable.      His    lord- 
ship concluded  by  declaring,  that 
he  should  not  pppose  the  passing 


of  the  resolution  ;  but  that  he  had 
deemed  himself  bound  to  state  to 
the  house  what  he  thought  of  the 
present  military  establishment  of 
the  country,  and  the  dreadful  evils 
which,  he  was  convinced,  would 
result  from  a  perseverance  in  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  mi- 
litary plans. 

Mr.  Windham  entered  into  a 
full  justification  of  ministers,  ably 
defending  their  measures,  and 
showing  the  superiority  of  his  mili- 
tary plans  over  the  army  of  re- 
serve and  parish  acts. 

Mr.  Perceval  also  spoke  at  some 
length;  when  the  several  resolu- 
tions were  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Jan.  23.  General  Porter  rose, 
to  bring  before  the  liouse  die  case 
of  one  of  its  members  ( Mr.  Caw- 
thorne),  who  had  been  expelled  by 
a  former  parliament,  and  was  now 
again  returned.  In  doing  so,  he 
hoped, that  the  house,  and  the 
member  alluded  to,  would  do  him 
the  justice  not  to  consider  him  as 
an  oppressor,  actuated  by  low  or 
personal  motives.  His  proceeding 
was  perfectly  disinterested,  and  he 
acted  solely  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  which  led  him  to^maintara 
the  honour  and  purity  of  the 
house,  and  particularly  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  belonged,  un- 
impaired and  unsullied.  He  paid 
many  compliments  to  courts  mar- 
tial, and  observed,  that  Mr.  C;iw- 
,thorne  had  been  tried  on  sixteen 
charges,  and  been  found  guilty  of 
fourteen.  These  charges  he  moved 
to  be  read. 

Colonel  Cawthorne  spoke  of  the 
injustice  of  punislune;  a  man  twice 
for  die  same  act.  He  was  willing 
to  rest  his  case  on  precedents  and 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  there  was 
no  rule  of  that  law  more  sacred 
and  inviolable  than  this,  that  when 
a  person 
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a  person  had  been  once  tried,  ac- 
quitted or  condemned,  he  should 
not  be  tried  again  by  the  same  ju- 
dicature and  for  the  same  offence. 
Mr.  C.  then  referred  to  the  unani- 
mity of  his  election,  and  to  the  case 
of  Mr.Woolaston  in  1698,  contend- 
ing, that  all  precedents,  and  the 
law  of  the  land,  were  against  the 
agitation  of  the  question. 

Lord  Howick  said,  the  only 
question  was,  whether  colonel 
Cawthome  was  a  fit  person  to  sit 
in  that  house.  He  entered  at 
large  into  the  question,  and  moved 
for  a  committee  to  search  into  pre- 
cedents; and  after  the  report  of 
that  committee  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  then  his  honourable 
friend  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  propose  whatever  he  thought 
becoming  the  dignity  of  the  house, 
the  honour  of  the  profession,  and 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

Several  members  spoke  on  the 
same  side,  and  the  motions  were 
carried.  A  petition  was  then  pre- 
sented from  the  electors  of  Lan- 
caster, entreating  that  colonel 
Cawthome  might  not  be  expelled. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  of 
some  length,  some  members  wish- 
ing it  not  to  be  received,  and 
others  were  desirous  of  disfran- 
chising the  petitioners :  upon  which 

Mr.  Speaker  said,  that  it  Was* 
the  invariable  custom  of  that  house 
to  open  wide  its  doors  to  all  peti- 
tions from  the  king's  subjects. 
Upon  their  alleged  grievances, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  The 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  stated  the  ne- 
cessity  of  an  addition  of  10,000 
men  for  the  sea-service.  He  spoke 
at  large  on  the  necessity  of  (Econo- 
my in  the  public  finances,  and  said 
that  the  attention  of  government 


had  been  directed  to  a  new  classifi- 
cation of  naval  accounts.  The 
motion,  after  a  short  conversation, 
was  put  and  carried. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  army  es- 
timates, 

Mr.  Pulteney  said,  the  new  mi- 
litary system,  instead  of  being  pro- 
ductive of  an  immediate  supply  for 
the  army,  had  occasioned  a  dimi- 
nution. In  order  to  make  room 
for  this  system, .  which  had  only 
produced  5000  men  in  a  year,  w« 
ft  ad  repealed  a  former  system 
which  had  produced  15,000.  As 
to  the  training  bill,  if  it  was  a  good 
one,  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect;  .  but  if  in  the  opinion  of  par- 
liament it  was  a  bad  bill,  it  ought 
to  be  repealed. 

General  Doyle,  in  an  animated 
speech,  endeavoured  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  new  training 
bill,  and  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  Mr.  Fox :  "At 
the  head  of  the  foreign  department 
was  that  minister  whose  loss  the 
nation  justly  deplores  ; — a  man, 
who,  amid  the  endowments  of  a 
mighty  mind,  was  peculiarly  gifted 
with  those  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  negotiation  in  difficult 
times.  To  a  vast,  comprehensive* 
and  cultivated  understanding  he 
joined  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  various  interests  of  Europe : 
a  suavity  of  manners,  and  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  engaged  foreign 
ministers  to  treat,  while  bis  pro- 
bity and  known  honour  insured  the 
confidence  of  their  masters.  De- 
void of  guile,  he  bad  nothing  equi- 
vocal in  his  conduct,  nothing  am- 
biguous in  his  language.  He 
moved  straight  onward  to  his  ob- 
ject, without  turning  aside  into  the 
winding  ways  of  crooked  policy  or 
left-handed  wisdom;  There  was 
nothing  counterfeit  in  him,  hrs  af* 
fability 
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fabUity  flowed  from  the  heart,  his 
taatural  greatness  required  not  the 
aid  of  assumed  arrogance  to  give 
him  consequence :  he  was  too  great 
to  be  haughty,  too  wise  to  be 
cunning.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
statesmen  who  knew  the  value  of 
that  adage,  whioh,  though  home* 
ly,  is  as  true  in  politics  as  in  mo* 
rals,  that  '  honesty  is  the  best  po- 
licy.' Far  be  it  from  me  to  at- 
tempt his  praise  :  it  would  require 
powers  gigantic  as  his  own  to  do 
him  justice*  Were  he  living,  I 
should  be  silent.  I  never  received 
favours  at  his  hand.  I  leave  to 
those  who  have,  to  treat  his  memo- 
ry lightly.  I  speak  of  him  as  a 
nan  who  loves  his  country  must 
do,  whilst  deploriug  its  brightest 
ornament.  If  Mr.  Fox  were  qua- 
lified for  negotiation  in  general, 
circumstances  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly so  for  that  with  France. 
His  character  stood  as  high  on  the 
continent  as  at  heme ;  and  a  for- 
mer acquaintance  with  the  prime 
minister  of  France  gave  a  facility 
in  his  case,  that  would  not  have 
applied  to  other  ministers  however 
capable." 

Mr.  Johnstone  said,  that  be  had 
too  little  information  about  the  es- 
timates to  undertake,  upon  them 
alone,  to  ground  charges  of  want 
of  oeconomy  to  the  present  mini- 
sters. ,  He  nad  stronger  and  clear- 
er grounds  to  go  upon.  They 
began  by  increasing  their  own  sa- 
planes,  and  they  went  on  by  conti- 
nuing or  creating  new  sinecure 
places  to  provide  for  their  friends 
and  dependents.  He  should  ask, 
for  what  other  purpose  were  two 
muster-masters-general  in  Ireland, 
when  the  office  of  mu-ster-master 
in  this  country  was  a  mere  sine** 
cure  ? 

Lord  Henry  Petty  vindicated 
himself  and  his  riiends.     Seveial 
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other  gentlemen  spoke  on  the  sub* 
ject,  after  which  the  resolutions 
weFe  agreed  to. 

On  a  former  day,  lord  Folke- 
stone bad  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move  for  reprinting  certain 
papers  which  had  been  printed  last 
session,  relative  to  the  charge  ex* 
hibited  against  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley.  This  motion  he  made 
on  die  c26th  of  January,  which  he 
prefaced  by  saying,  that  he  merely 
undertook  the  arduous  task  until 
a  more  able  and  experienced  gen- 
tleman would  embark  in  it,  con- 
scious of  his  own  inability  to  give 
the  cause  that  effect  it  merited) 
and  therefore,  whenever  Mr.  Paull 
should  return  among  them,  it  was 
his  intention  to  resign  the  task 
over  to  him.  The  printing  of  the 
papers  would  expedite  the  business, 
and  he  was  convinced  it  must  be 
the  wish  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  noble  marquis 
himself,  that  as  much  expedition 
should  be  used  as  could  be  accom- 
plished, to  bring  die  matter  to  an 
issue  ;  and  thetefore  he  trusted  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  the 
motion,  which  was,  that  certain  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude  might  be  printed. 

Lord  Howick  asked r  if  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to 
proceed  to  any  other  charges  be- 
sides that  relating  to  Oude. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  it  was  not 
his  desire  to  follow  up  die  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  with  moving 
for  articles  of  impeachment,  but 
leave  that,  or  any  other  mode  that 
might  be  adopted,  to  their  discre- 
tion :  whether  he  meant  to  go  into  • 
any  other  charges,  he  then  felt  a 
difficulty  of  answering.  As  to  the 
Camatic  business,  a  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  opponte  to  him 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  had  promised  to 
undertake  it  some  vean.  ago  ;  but 
E"  he 
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he  had  certainly  thought  fit,  for 
some  private  reasons  ofnis  own,  to 
relinquish  the  matter  j  and  if  no 
other  gentleman  would  attempt  it, 
•he  would  undertake  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  declare,  that  if  any  other 
person  would  bring  forward  this 
question,  he  would  most  distinctly 
pledge  himself  to  give  that  person 
his  most  zealous,  sincere,  and  stre- 
nuous assistance,  and  to  exert  as 
much  of  his  ability  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  as  if  it  were  actually 
brought  forward  by  himself.  In 
another  part  of  this  conversation, 
Mr.  S.  said,  when  the  question 
should  be  brought  before  the 
house,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
show  the  guilt  of  all  whom  he  had 
before  charged,  viz.  lord  Wellesley, 
the  Madras  government,  the  board 
of  control,  but  above  all  the  court 
of  directors. 

Several  other  gentlemen  deliver- 
ed their  sentiments  on  the  occasion; 
after  which  lord  Folkestone's  mo- 
tion was  carried. 

Jan.  27.  Mr.  Swan  moved,  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  an 
account  of  all  the  pensions  granted 
by  the  crown,  from  the  first  of 
April  1805  to  the  first  of  January 
1807,  as  far  as  regards  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  an  account  of  all  the 
new  offices  and  additions  to  sala- 
ries, whether  in  the  shape  of  fees  or 
otherwise,  granted  during  the 
same  period,  and  similar  motions 
respecting  Ireland. 

The  solicitor  general  on  the 
28th  of  January  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  the  free- 
hold estates  of  persons  dying  in 
debt,  assets  for  the  payment  of 
simple  Contract  debts.  He  said, 
that  gentlemen  must  be  aware, 
that,  by  die  laws  of  England,  a 
wan  seised  of  a  freehold  estate 
TOight    contract    debts     to     any 


amount  without  subjecting  that  es- 
tate to  the  responsibility  of  the 
debts  incurred,  provided  the  debtor 
had  passed  no  securities  under  seal. 
Book-debts,  and  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  not  under  seal,  did  not 
affect  freehold  estate*.  If  then  a 
man,  owner  of  a  freehold  estate,  of 
extravagant  habits,  and  of  that  un- 
meaning profusion  that  prompted 
him  rather  to  be  generous  than 
just,  should  die  indebted  to  credi- 
tors in  an  enormous  amount,  and, 
instead  of  having  left  sufficient 
means  to  satisfy  their  just  de- 
mands, should  have  transferred  to 
some  unknown  and  undeserving 
heir  that  entire  estate,  which  was 
the  source  of  their  confidence,  and 
ought  to  have  been  their  remune- 
ration ;  what  must  be  the  senti- 
ments of  such  an  injured  bodv  of 
men  as  the  creditors  in  such  a 
case?  Instances,  in  the  present 
age,  had  occurred,  of  men  pos- 
sessed of  freehold  estates,  who, 
finding  themselves  overwhelmed 
with  an  accumulation  of  debt,  had 
resolved  upon  the  desperate  alter- 
native of  depriving  themselves  of 
existence ;  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of 
posthumous  injustice,  put  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  creditors  every 
means  of  redress  or  recompense. 
This  rule  is  peculiar  to  England. 
On  the  continent,  heirs  are  subject 
to  the  debts  of  those  from  whom 
they  inherit.  In  Scotland,  except 
in  the  case  of  entails,  the  law  is  the 
same.  Why,  in  this  country  only, 
another  rule  existed,  was  what  he 
found  it  difficult  to  account  for. 
To  trace  its  origin,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  feudal  times,  when 
allodial  property  was  annihilated. 
The  relations  between  the  vassal 
and  the  lord  rendered  all  aliena- 
tion of  property  impracticable ;  so 
that  die  law  may  now  be  said  to 
have  survived  for  500  years  the 
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Reason  that  produced  it,  and  there- 
fore to  have  been  500  years,  if  not 
mischievous,  at  least  useless,  and 
yet  (what  all  useless  laws  ought 
to  be)  not  obsolete.     He  could  not 
help  remarking  upon  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  law,  loose  when  it 
was  desirable  it  should  be  strict, 
and  in  othef  respects  rigid  to  a  de- 
gree  almost  censurable.      In  the 
Case  of  personal    goods,  and  all 
species   of    chattel    interest,     the 
operation  of  this  law  in  enforcing 
the  payment  of  debts  was  known 
to    be     summary,    decisive    and 
efficient.     He  could  not  say  much 
in  favour  of  the  impartial  applica- 
tion  of  that  law  which,  while  it 
screened  the  freehold  estate  of  the 
idle,  the  dissipated,  of  dishonest 
debtor,  gave  up  the  person  and 
property  of  his  perhaps  struggling 
creditor   to    all   the    fatal   conse- 
quences of  some  unforeseen  vicissi- 
tude of  trade.     As  all  debts  due 
upon    negotiable    securities    were 
simple  contract  debts,  the  object  of 
the  bill  to  be  proposed  would  be  to 
put  all  simple  contract  creditors 
upon  the  same  footing  with  special 
creditors.  Gentlemen  of  that  house 
who  were  not  conversant  in  his 
profession,  might  not  be  aware  that 
a   court   of  equity  was   the   only 
court  in  which  real  estates  could 
possibly  be  made  liable  to  simple 
contract  debts.    This  serious  evi] 
courts  of  equity  have  endeavoured 
to  remedy  by  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  professional  men  under- 
Stood  by  the  term  "  marshalling  of 
assets."     Hexoncluded  with  read- 
ing his  motion. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
irt,  and  read  a  first  and  second 
rime.  On  the  second  reading  there 
was  a  debate  of  some  length  ;  but 
as  the  bill  was  thrown  out  on  the 
third  reading,  we  shall  think  it 
sufficient  to  give  a  sketch  of  Mr. 


Canning's  speech,  who  was  in  op- 
position to  the  passing  of  a  law 
which  was  deemed  by  tne  solicitor 
and  attorney  general  wise,  salutary, 
and  even  necessary. 

Mr.    Canning    observed,    that 
though  feelings  of  veneration  for 
every  institution  of  our  ancestors 
ought  not  to  be  carried  to  excess 
and  bigotry,  they  ought  to  operate 
so  far  as  to  prevent  any  rash  al- 
terations.   Innovations  of  this  na- 
ture ought  be  regarded  with  the 
utmost  jealousy,    and  to  be  exa- 
mined with  the  utmost  scrupulous- 
ness.    Without  meaning  any  disre- 
spect to  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  proposed  this  bill, 
he  must  say  tliat  a  measure  of  this 
kind  ought  to  have  originated  in 
the  other  house,  where  it  might, 
in  its  first  stages,  have  undergone 
the  revision  of  the  great  law  ma- 
gistrates.   The  particular  object  of 
this  bill  was  to  meet  the  cases  of 
fraud    with    regard    to     freehold 
estates  but  he  admitted  that  with 
regard   to  copyhold  and  entailed 
estate,  the  room  for  frauds  would 
still  be  left  open.     He  insinuated, 
however,  that  this  was  only  meant 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  similar  al- 
terations with  regard  to  copyhold 
and  entailed  estates.     In  this  view 
he  had  strong    objections  to  the 
bill.    The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  admitted  that  one  door 
would  be  left  open  for  fraud  in  the 
purchase  of  copyhold  estates ;  he 
would  ask  him  whether  previous 
debts  were  intended  to  supersede 
subsequent  settlements  of  freehold 
estates,  and   to  be  good  against 
purchasers  ?     If  they  were  not,  tte 
object  of  the  bill  would  be  evaded; 
if  they  were,  then  you  would  only 
be  doing  away  one  opportunity  ox 
fraud  in  order  to  create  a  stronger. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  stated,  that  this  was  be* 
£2  coming 
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coming  in  a  great  degree  a  com- 
mercial country,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  its  situation  was  very  dif- 
ferent! from  what  it  was  when  this 
law  with  regard  to  property  had 
been  established.    This  was  true ; 
yet  he  did  not   know  that  com- 
mercial interests  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted, at  the  sacrifice  of  the  per- 
manent landed  interest*     Why  did 
not  the  learned  gentleman  apply  it 
merely  to  the  landholder  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  confine  it  to  the 
first  purchasers  of  freehold  estates  ? 
The  object  might  be  secured  by 
extending   the   bankrupt    laws  to 
these  cases.    But  as  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  adaptation  of  laws 
to  the  supposed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  open  a  door  for  all 
reformation*     In  the  reign  of  die 
philosophers  of  France,  there  was 
nothing  venerable  in  antiquity  that 
was  not  attacked,  before  the  great 
revolution,  which   rendered  these 
changes  odious  to  all  the  world* 
If  we  were  to  look  generally  at 
the  fitness  of  things,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  prove  to  the  conviction 
of  speculative  men,  that  there  was 
nothing  that  had  hitherto  been  held 
venerable  in  our  law  that  did  not 
require  reformation.      He  would 
prove  that  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
that  it  was  improper  to  leave  al- 
most the  whole  to  lazy  drones  of 
elder   brothers,   and  let    the  rest 
make  their  way  in  the  world   as 
they   could.       If  we  began  with 
these  notions,  there  war;  no  end  to 
them.       He    had,    therefore,    his 
doubts  about  the  propriety  of  pass- 
ing^this  law,  and  he  rather  thought 
that  he  must  be  under  the  necessity 
of  opposing   its   ultimate  success. 
[Accordingly  on  the  third  reading, 
March  lSih,  the  bill  was  thrown 
out.] 

Jan.  29.   Mr.  Wilber force,  ad- 


verting to  the  resolution  which  the 
house  had  passed  towards  the  close 
of  last  parliament  relative  to  the 
propriety  of  a  speedy  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  it  read*  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  last  parlia- 
ment pronounced  it  inconsistent 
with  principles  of  justice,  humanity* 
and  sound  policy,  to  continue  this 
odious  traffic  one  moment  beyond 
that  period  at  which  the  abolition 
could  conveniently  take  place,  and 
that  it  ought  to  terminate  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  now  in 
progress  in  the  other  house  of  par- 
liament, he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  the  result 
of  these  proceedings,  before  an 
attempt  was  made  to  oiiginate  any 
measure  in  this  house.  If,  how- 
ever, considerable  delay  should 
arise  before  the  result  wis  known* 
he  should  feel  disposed  to  bring  the 
question  forward. 

Lord  Howick  said  there  was 
nothing  more  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  than  this  subject, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  wait  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  this  question  in  an- 
other house  of  parliament :  he  con- 
curred however  in  thinking  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  character  and 
honour  of  that  house*  that  the 
question  should  be  taken  up  in  due 
time,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  ob« 
ject  in  view,  within  the  present 
session. 

On  the  same  day,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Vansittart,  accounts 
were  ordered  and  laid  before  the 
house  of  the  net  produce  i>l  the  per- 
manent revenue  for  three  \ears, 
ending  the  1st  ef  Januaiy  1^07, 
distinguishing  each  year,  and  of 
the  net  produce  of  the  war  taxes 
for  the  same  period.  Lord  Henry 
Petty  ihcn  moved  the  order  of  the 
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day  for  resolving  the  house  into  ft 
committee  upon  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  accounts  be- 
fore the  house  upon  that  subject 
should  be  referred  to  the  said  com- 
mittee, together  with  the  several 
acts  which  relate  to  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt.  The  same 
being  ordered,  and  the  house  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, 

Lord  Henry  Petty  addressed  the 
committee  to  the  following  effect : 
«  Though  I  feel  as  I  must  the  em- 
barrassment and  anxiety  that  the 
extraordinary  occasion  on  which  I 
am  called  upon  to  address  you  is 
calculated  to  inspire  ;  though  I 
feel  the  full  weight  and  oppression 
that  inevitably  arises  from  the  vast 
magnitude  or  the  subject  on  which 
I  am  about  to  enter ;  yet  I  derive 
consolation  from  that  circumstance? 
well  aware  that  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
am  I  justified  in  expecting  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  committee*  When 
I  am  engaged  in  making  a  state- 
ment of  those  national  resources 
Upon  the  preservation  and  judicious 
application  of  which  must  depend 
in  a  great  degree  our  national 
prosperity  and  strength  ;  when  I 
am  dwelling  with  just  satisfaction 
upon  those  means  which  cannot 
now  be  considered  as  a  subject  of 
idle  boast,  or  vain  congratulation, 
but  as  the  pillars  and  foundations 
of  our  present  greatness  and  future 


existence ;  as  that  upon  which 
must  depend  the  support  of  our 
national  independence,  the  security 
of  our  individual  freedom ;  I  can 
have  no  doubt  of  meeting  from 
this  committee  a  due  degree  ofat- 
tention.  Let  me  hope  that  this  in- 
dulgent attention  will  not  be  done 
away  by  the  dryness  and  prolixity 
of  some  parts  of  the  statement 
which  I  shaP  have  to  submit. 
Upon  no  part  shall  I  attempt  to  " 
detain  the  committee  longer  than 
appears  to  me  essentially  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that 
in  the  course  which  I  am  taking 
on  this  occasion  in  bringing  for* 
ward  a  statement  of  the  supply  and 
ways  and  means  for  the  year,  at 
this  early  period  of  the  session,  I 
am  doing  that  which  is  unusual, 
but  yet  not  unprecedented*  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  postpone 
this  statement  Until  the  conclusion 
of  the  loan,  in  order  that  provision 
should  be  included  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  each  loan ;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  project 
which  I  have  to  communicate  to 
the  committee,  that  postponement 
becomes  unnecessary*  Before  I 
enter  into  that  project  I  shall,  with- 
out further  delay,  proceed  to  state 
the  supply,  and  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  year,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  already 
voted."  Here  the  noble  lord  sub*  . 
mitted  the  following  statement : 
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SUPPLIES. 
Nary  (exclusive  of  ordnance  sea  service) 
•  ,       f  Great  Britain  £10,202,967     8    5 

AnnT       \  Ireland    -    -      3,445.  ISO  17     S 

_         ,     K  Great  Britain 
Barracks  ^IrcUnd        . 


£16,977*37    *    9 


506,237    a    O- 
469,450  12    6 


Commissary  general's  1 
department  j 

Ext raordi lories,  as  in  1806,  C  1 

after  deducting  vote  of)  Great  Britain  f 

commissary  general's  de-\     and  Ireland  f 

partment  V.  ) 

Total  array 

^  ,  f  Great  Britain  including  421 ,5001.1 

Ordnance  |     Ordnance  sea  service  J 

Ireland  -  - 


13,648,093    5  8 

975,687  12  6 

841,526    6  5 

2,758,474  13  7 


*r  *      r-  -j-t  f  Great  a 

Vote  of  credit  ^^^ 


3,264,469    4  8 

479,246  19  7 

1,700,000    0  0 

'  666,000,  0  0 

2,400,000    0  O 

600000    0  O 


18,223,786  18  % 

3,743,716    4  9 

J,866,000    0  Q 

3,000,000    0  O 


Total  joint  charge 


£43,811,340  11    B 


SEPARATE  CHARGES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Deficiency  of  malt  1805  -  -  200,000    O    0 

Services  not  voted,  paid  in  1806  .  28O.Q0O    0    0 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills  1807  t  1,200,000    0    0 

Fiv^per  cents,  nktdbe  paid  off  -         Wx)    0    0 


2,030,000    0    6 


Total  supplies 


Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  supply  and  civil  list,  &c 

_  j  ed  by  Great  Britain 

Deduct  on  account  of  ireland'2-i7ths  of  the  above 


Total  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 
_  Account  of  Ireland  2-i7ths  of  the  above  1    5  154  275 

sum  of  ~43,811,340J.  11*.  8d.  t       t  f     '      ' 

Deduct  also  2-17ths  for  civil  list  and  other  charges,  \        160>ooo 
the  same  as  last  year  S 


45,841,340  II     8 
5,314,275    O    O 

.     40,527,065  11     i 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 
Duty  on  malt,  pensions,  $c.        £2,750,000 
Surplus  of  consolidated  fund  3,500,000 

War  taxes     '  -        -        -      -    19*00,000 
Lottery        -  450,0OQ 

Exchequer  bills  on  vote  of  credit    2,400,000 
Loan        -        :        ...     12,200,OOQ 

41,100,000 


5,314,275 


The  noble  lord,  as  he  proceeded  missary-general's  department  from 

in  this  statement,  commented  upon  that  of  the  barracks,  *he  principle 

several  of  the  heads.     He  noticed  of  which  arrangement  had  been  al- 

the  separate  charge  for  the  comT  ready  explained  to  the  house,  and 
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the  practice  would/  lie  had  little 
doubt,  be  highly  advantageous.  Of 
the  amount  of  the  sum  specified  as 
a.  vote  of  credit,  he  stated  that 
1,500,000/.  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  pur;.>se  of  subsidizing  foreign 
powers ;  1,000,000/.  of  this  was  al- 
ready due,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
isting treaties,  and  the  remaining 
500,000/.  was  to.be  further  ap- 
plicable to  subsidies,  if  it  should  be 
required.  That  formed  the  whole 
of  the  sum  which  ministers  calcu- 
lated upon  as  likely  to  be  wanted 
for  this  description  of  service,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  It 
was  thought  that  such  a  sum 
might  be  required,  but  there  was 
no  reason  to  be  certain.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  he  did  not 
mean  to  commit  himself.  In  pro- 
posing the  interest  upon  exchequer 
bills  to  be  issued  this  year  as  a  part 
of  the  supplies,  he  followed  the 
principle  established  in  the  last  par- 
liament, namely,  that  of  fairly 
stating  at  once  all  the  expenses 
likely  to  arise  within  the  year,  and 
not  leave  the  interest  upon  the  uiv 
funded  debt  to  be  provided  for  in  a 
subsequent  period.  The  noble  lord 
accounted  for  the  amount  at  which 
he  took  the  war  taxes  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  last,  particularly  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  actual  produce,  and 
probable  increase  of  the  property 
tax.  He  was  happy  to  state  that 
this  tax  had  been  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  even  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates expected.  The  effects  of 
the  arrangement  concluded  last 
year  with  regard  to  this  tax  had 
been  such,  as  to  exceed  the  most 
sanguine  calculation.  Therefore, 
instead  of  10,500,000/.  at  which  he 
took  this  tax  last  year,  he  would 
now  reckon  upon  it  as  11,500,000/. 
and  that  with  the  produce  of  the 
*{her  war  taxes,  he  set  down  at 


21,000,000/.  ;  but  for  a  reason 
which  he  would  by  and  by  state, 
he  would  only  take  the  war  taxes 
at  19,800,000/.  To  this  a  still 
further  sum  would  be  added  by 
the  operation  of  an  arrangement, 
which  was  in  contemplation,  but 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  at 
this  time  to  anticipate.  He  there- 
fore, for  the  present  declined  to 
mention  it.  But  it  was  rather  a 
matter  of  regulation  than  taxation. 
And  he  had  no  doubt  that,  when 
communicated  to  the  house,  it 
would  meet  general  approbation 
He  felt  himself  warranted  in  tak- 
ing the  whole  produce  of  the  war 
taxes  for  this  year  at  21,000,000/. 
but  he  would  set  them  down  in  the 
ways  and  means  at  19,800,000/. 
The  total  amount  of  the  supplies 
being  40,527,065/.  11*.  8 d.  and  the 
ways  and  means  being  41, 100,000/% 
the  noble  lord  stated  the  necessity 
of  providing  this  excess  of  ways 
and  means  above  the  supply,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  excess 
of  expenditure  above  the  estimate, 
This  provision  he  thought  it  adr 
viseable  to  make,  although  the. 
estimates  were  in  general  four  did 
upon  the  highest  calculation  of 
probabilities,  because  no  one  could 
well  foresee  the  fluctuating  effects 
of  war,  particularly  in  the  prices  of 
provisions,  naval  stores,  and  other 
articles  which  may  be  influenced 
by  the  changes  to  which  such  a 
period  is  liable.  "  Now,  sir,"  ob- 
served the  noble  lord, "  having  fully 
Stated  the  amount  of  supply  and 
ways  and  means,  I  feel  that  were 
the  times  of  an  ordinary  nature, 
I  might  have  been  justified  in 
taking  a  narrow  and  confined  view 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ; 
I  might,  indeed,  even  here  close 
my  labours,  dismissing  the  subject 
for  the  year,  and  releasing  you 
from  the  necessity  of  further  at- 
j£  *  tention. 
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tendon.  Bat  I  .should  think  that  I 
had  very  ill  attended,  indeed,  to 
the  duty  I  owe  to  my  country  and 
to  its  government,  if  in  the  present 
crisis  of  the  world,  in  the  situation 
which  we  occupy  in  the  state  of 
Europe,  with  the  eyes  fixed  upon  us 
of  all  European  nations,  that  still 
preserve  their  independence,  or 
wish  to  regain  the  independence 
they  have  lost,  I  had  attempted  to 
stop  here;  No:  at  a  time  when 
every  exertion  is  necessary  to  resist 
the  formidable  danger  that  stalks 
abroad,  the  ample  means  qf  this 
country  to  support  that  exertion 
shall  be  made  known.  If  extraor- 
dinary  efforts  must  be  made  for 
the  deliverance  of  Europe,  and  for 
our  own  security,  it  must  be  a  satis- 
faction to  the  country,  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
these  efforts,  to  know  that  our 
capacities  are  fully  equal  to  these 
efforts;  and  a  judicious  use  of  these 
capacities  is  alone  necessary  to  in- 
sure our  object,  and  to  surmount 
nil  the  dangers  that  threaten  us. — 
'  I  confide  in  our  powers ;  but  yet  I 
would  not  carry  that  confidence  to 
the  extent  of  encouraging  any  de- 
gree of  inaction.  I  would  leave 
nothing  undone  or  untried  that  did 
promise  to  promote  our  safety,  I 
would  contemplate  the  amount  of 
Our  danger,  not  with  alarm,  but 
with  circumspection  and  caution* 
A  great  cloud  has  passed  over  us  ; 
but  no  human  eye  can  penetrate 
the  glooxq  which  still  remains,  and 
which  issuch  as  to  call  for  every  pro- 
Vision  that  the  foresight,  wisdom, 
and  activity  of  man  can  contrive. 
To  protect  the  country  with  which 
our  fate  is  bound  up,  against  any 
evilthepresentconiuncture  menaces, 
or  that  can  possibly  arise  out  of  it, 
must  be  our  duty,  our  interest,  and 
our  wish.  To  prevent  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  dreadful  conflict  in 


which  we  are  engaged,  no  effort 
should  ever  »be  loft  untried  that  is 
consistent  with  our  honour.  The 
course  we  have  heretofore  follow- 
ed, let  us  still  continue  to  pursue; 
but  while  we  ar~  obliged  *>  prose- 
cute the  calamities  of  war,  be  it 
our  care  to  maintain  the  contest 
with  every  possible  degree  of  ener- 
gy and  exertion.  And  from  the 
prospect  before  us,"  which  holds  out 
no  promise  of  the  near  termination 
of  that  contest,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  his  majesty's  government 
should  not  now  confine  itself  tai 
the  mere  proposition  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  present  year,  but 
that  I  should,  as  Its  organ; 
submit  to  your  view  the  means! 
which  are  thought  advisable  to 
meet  the  future  exigencies  of  die 
country.  In  proceeding  to  this  I 
do,  of  all  things,  think  it  my  duty 
to  state  to  you,  not  only  the  favour- 
able  but  the  unfavourable  points 
in  our  financial  situation.  Begin- 
ning with  the  latter,  though  Ida 
not  agree  that  our  resources,  in 
point  of  taxation,  are  at  an  end  ; 
yet  my  surprise  has  not  so  much 
been  tliat  no  objectionable  sources 
of  taxation  could  be  found,  as  that 
taxation  should  have  gone  on  sa 
long.  This  surprise  was  indeed 
very  natural,  when  I  recollected 
the  history  of  our  taxation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1786  the 
amount  of  our  permanent  revenuei 
was  but  ten  millions,  and  yet  the 
great  statesman,  to  whose  conduct 
the  finances  were  at  that  time  in- 
trusted, found  it  difficult  to  make* 
any  addition  to  that  sum.  In  fact, 
in  the  course  of  that  year  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  withdraw  some 
additional  taxes  that  he  had  impos- 
ed, and  on  that  occasion  he  ac- 
knowledged the  difficulties  under 
which  he  laboured  to  devise  a  sub- 
stitute. Yet  this  permanent  reve- 
nue 
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nue  was  so  raised,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war  it  amounted  to 
28*000,000,  and  at  present  it  was 
not  less  than  32,000,000/.  It  must 
be  matter  of  satisfaction  to  find 
that  our  means  have  thus  grown, 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country-— that  tney 
should  have  gone  on  advancing 
without  intermission.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  state  the  difficulty 
which  would  occur  in  the  attempt 
to  devise  new  taxes,  I  beg  to  he 
understood,  that  considering  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  I  am 
still  confident  that  means  could  be 
found,  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  future  years,  if  it  were  not 
deemed  proper  to  introduce  a 
change  or  system*  There  was 
danger,  however,  that  one  tax 
might  be  productive  by  occasioning 
the  diminution  of  another,  tuid  that 
but  few  would  be  productive  by 
other  means,  and  therefore  a  change 
of  system  has  been  determined 
upon*  In  this  change  a  view  is 
taken*  grounded  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  the  continuance  of  the 
war  almost  to  an  indefinite  period* 
Indeed,  no  sanguine  calculation  as 
to  the  time  of  its  continuance  can 
be  indulged.  Chimerical  notions 
may  be  formed,  and  eager  hopes 
may  be  entertained  $  but  no  man, 
arguing  upon  rational  principles, 
can  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  period  at  which  peace  may  be 
restored.  Looking  therefore  to 
J  the  future  with  no  other  expecta- 
tion than  that  which  circumstances 
warrant,  we  have  had  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  the  great  ob- 
ject was  to  be  provided  for,  keep- 
ing always  in  view  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  relieving  die  people 
from  any  further  incumbrance.  As 
the  sinking  fund  forms  a  material 
part  of  t£e  basis  of  the  project, 


which  I  purpose,  before  I  sit  down, 
to  submit  to  the  committee,  I  hope 
I  shall  stand  excused  in  stating 
shortly  the  progress  of  that  fund, 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  political  and  financial  history 
of  the  country,  and  which  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant features  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  country  in  the  world* 
The  first  establishment  of  this  fund 
took  place,  it  will  be  recollected,  in 
1786,  introduced  under  the  au- 
spices of  that  great  statesman  who 
is  now  no  more,  to  the  honour  of 
whose  memory  it  forms  an  immor- 
tal monument ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  this,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
die  most  valuable  and  extensive 
plan  that  ever  was  adopted  in  the 
country,  was  marked  by  the  coin- 
cidence of  great  statesmen,  who 
were  generally  in  opposition  upon 
other  points.  It  was  remarkable 
that  those  two  great  statesmen,  the 
loss  of  both  of  whom  the  country 
was  within  the  same  year  condemn- 
ed to  regret,  and  whose  loss  must 
be  deplored,  as  their  greatness 
must  be  admitted  by  all  men, 
whether  friends  or  enemies— when 
I  speak  of  enemies,  I  mean  of 
course,  political  enemies —threw 
aside  all  party  feelings,  and  com* 
pletely  concurred  upon  this  great 
measure:  therefore  it  came. to  us 
recommended  by  all  the  weight 
and  authority  of  both  those  illus- 
trious men.  In  the  first  instance* 
one  million  was  to  be  set  apart  an- 
nually for  the  creation  of  this  fund  \ 
and  the  principle  of  it  was,  that  it 
should  go  on  to  accumulate,  until 
it  amounted  to  four  millions;  and 
from  that  time  the  surplus  was  to 
go  in  aid  of  the  public  service,  or 
be  applied  in  relief  of  the  people 
from  the  most  gi  ie?ous  taxes*  This 
went  on  to  the  period  of  1792* 
when  a  new  arrangement  was  made. 
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«nd  200,000/.  was  added  to  the 
million;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1793,  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  set  apart  and  appropriate 
one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  each 
loan,  as  a  particular  fund  for  the 
redemption  thereof,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  original  sinking 
fund,  and  which  one  per  cent,  was 
to  redeem  such  loan  in  forty-five 
years.  These  sinking  <  funds  went 
on  in  their  separate  progress,  until 
the  arrangement  was  made  by  lord 
fttdmoath  in  1802,  and  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  measure 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  recourse  to,  of 
raising  a  great  sum  within  the  year 
by  a  triple  assessment ;  a  measure 
which  I  certainly  -  thought  most 
grievous,  but  which  had  the  good 
effect  of  leading  us  to  the  policy  of 
raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies 
within  the  year.  But  the  measure 
of  pledging  the  income  tax  for  a 
Bomber  of  years,  left  a  sum  of 
anticipation  to  the  amount  of 
56,000,000/.  which  hung  upon  our 
resources,  and  which  must  have 
continued  the  income  tax  for  nine 
years  more  :  this  Mr.  Addington, 
by  a  bold  and  decisive  step,  got 
over  by  meeting  the  evil.  Hd  at 
once  made  an  addition  to  the  fund* 
ed  debt  of  thenation  to  the  amount 
of  96,000,00CJ.  and  found  taxes 
to  cover  the  interest ;  but  in  doing 
so  he  united  the  two  sinking  funds 
into  one  ;  did  away  the  limitation 
of  it  to  four  millions,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  1808,  and  ordered  by 
his  act  that  the  whole  should  be 
amalgamated,  and  go  on  generally 
to  the  redemption  ofthe  whole  debt, 
without  distinction  of  old  or  new. 
By  the  measure  taken  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, hi  1802,  the  great  measure 
of  the  income  tax  was  left  as  a  re- 
source for  future  emergency  ;  and 
accordingly,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
she  present  war  in  1803,  we  had 


recourse  to  it  with,  considerable; 
improvements.  The  great  addi- 
tion which  was  made  to  it  last 
year,  and  the  knowledge  now  ac- 
quired of  the  means  of  collecting 
it,  have  had  a  wonderful  effect:  and 
though  I  felt  the  extreme  irritation 
to  wliich  the  step  of  raising  it  to 
10  per  cent,  would  give  rise,  yet  I 
could  not  shrink  from  my  duty, 
and  the  result  of  it  has  been  to 
bring  us  to  the  favourable  point  * 
from  which  we  may  now  set  out  on 
a  new  and  more  auspicious  career* 
I  have  stated  that  the  sum  wanted 
for  the  year  is  under  32,000,000/. 
and  we  may  take  that  sum  as  the 
sum  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  provide  every  tyear  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Of  this 
sum  of  32,000,000/.  I  might  take 
21,000,000/.  of  war  taxes,  but  I 
stated  before  that  I  should  only 
take  19,800,000/.  and  borrow 
12,000,000/.  on  the  security  of 
1,200,000/.  to  be  deducted  from 
the  war  taxes.  The  committee 
will  see  that  this  is  setting  apart 
10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
sum  borrowed,  taking  the  price  of 
the  stocks*  as  they  now  are,  at  60  ; 
and  1  beg  the  committee  to  observe, 
that  in  all  the  statements  which  I 
shall  lay  before  them,  my  calcula- 
tions are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  the  stocks  shall  be.at  60.  The 
result  of  this  will  be,  that  borrowr 
ing  12,000,000/.  at  10  per  cent* 
600,000/.  will  pay  the  interest  of 
it,  and  600,000/.  will,  by  the  ope* 
ration  of  compound  interest,  re* 
deem  the  whole  in  14  years*  The 
same  sum  will  be  borrowed  in  the 
year  1 808,  and  on  the  same  terms  $ 
and  again  the  same  will  be  repeat- 
ed in  1809.  In  the  fourth  year  I 
should  borrow  on  the  same  footing 
14,000,000/.  and  in  the  ten  follow* 
ing  years  16,000,000/.  making  in 
all  201,000,000/.    It  may  be  sai^ 
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that  by  this  plan  I  shall  exhaust  the 
wartaaest  but  it  will  be  recollected 
that  my  provision  is  made  for  14? 
years,  and  that  upon  the  fifteenth 
year  the  1 2,000,000*.  borrowed  in 
the  first  year  will  be  discharged* 
and  may  come  again  to  renew  the 
same  course,  and  so  on  in  each 
succeeding  year  upon  this  principle 
of  renovation  and  rotation  ;  and 
so,  indeed,  it  may  go  on  to  an.  in- 
finite series.  It  is,  however,  mate- 
rial that  I  do  not  propose  that  the 
property  tax  shall  be  pledged  be- 
yond the  war,  and  that  upon  the 
day  of  signing  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  that  tax  will  cease  to 
exist.  The  committee  will  observe, 
that  in  so  much  as  is  taken  from 
the  war  taxes  a  deficiency  will  be 
created  in  the  same  to  the  amount 
of  the  temporary  revenue  .applica- 
ble to  die  war  expenditure.  A  sup- 
plementary loan  will  be  raised  to 
make  good  that  deficiency;  and 
these  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  sums  detached  from 
the  war  taxes ;  a^nd  these  supple- 
mental loans  will  be  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  sinking  fund  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital. 
Thus,  in  the  first  year,  the  supple- 
mental loan  will  be  200,000/.  and 
the  interest  upon  it  13,353/.  leav- 
ing a  sinking  fund  for  its  redemp- 
tion of  3,333/.  per  annum.  The 
small  interest  of  these  loans  might 
be  raised  by  taxes,  but  it  so  happens 
that  even  for  these  we  have  no  im- 
mediate occasion.  For  the  first 
three  years  the  charge  will  be  de- 
frayed by  expiring  annuities.  In 
1807,  \Sy5UL  ;  in  1808,  370,000/. 
making  the  sum  of  385,515/.  which 
will  amply  provide  for  the  loans  to 
be  made  in  the  first  three  years 
from  this  time.  For  the  .next  seven 
years,  taxes  to  a  certain,  amount 
vill  be  required,  which,  upon  an 
average,  will  not  amotmt  to  more 


than  293,000/.  per  annum,  a,  sum 
in  itself  extremely  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  load  of 
taxes  which  were  year J  y  accumu- 
lated before  the  measure  of  the 
war  taxes  was  resorted  to.  After 
three  years  of  rest,  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  seven  years,  at  less 
than  300,000/.  per  annum,  with 
the  certainty  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
epoch  of  complete  relief  from  all 
further  taxation.  Provision  is  thus 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  for  tea 
years  of  war,  if  it  should  be  ne» 
cessary,  with  only  two  millions  of 
taxes  in  the  whole  period.  At  the  , 
close  of  that  period  of  ten  years* 
our  situation  will  be  most  essen- 
tially mended ;  we  shall  then  have 
a  sinking  fund  of  22,720,000/. 
whereas  we  have  now  a  sinking 
fund  of  8,335,000/.  Consequent- 
ly at  that  period  we  come  to  the 
proper  time  for  a  new  operation.'* 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
make  various  calculations  respect- 
ing the  operation  of  his  plan  for 
the  second  ten  years,  and  then  re- 
capitulated the  principal  features 
of  the  plan  as  follows :  "  Now  to 
recal  the  principal  features  of  the 
plan  which  I  have  proposed.  Du- 
ring the  first  three  years  the  loans 
will  be  twelve  millions  annually ; 
for  the  following  year,  1810,  the  ' 
loan  will  be  fourteen  millions ;  and 
in  each  of  the  ten  succeeding  years 
the  loans  will  be  sixteen  millions 
in  each  year.  For  the  first  three 
years,  from  this  time,  no  new  tares 
will  be  imposed.  This  is  the  first 
period.  During  the  second  period, 
comprising  seven  years,  some  new 
taxes  will  be  necessary,  especially 
if  the  prices  of  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary stores,  and  other  requisite 
articles,  should  be  materially  in- 
creased, or  if  there  should  be 
new  demands  from  abroad*  But* 
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on  the  average  of  seven  years,  sop* 
posing  chat  mere  shall  be  no  mate* 
rial  increase. of  prices,  nor  any  new 
demands  of  consequence,  ail  that 
will  be  neeessary  from  1810  to 
1816,  both  inclusive,  will  be  only 
300,000&  annually— amounting  in 
all  to  two  millions  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  During  the 
third  period,  including  ten  years, 
there  will  be  no  new  taxes  what- 
ever* All  this  will  be  attended 
with  an  improved  state  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  guarded  against  any  par- 
tial operation  ;  the  whole  founded 
en  the  means  which  the  energy  and 
industry  of  the  country  have  fur- 
nished. The  propositions  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  submitting 
to  the  house,  however  impossible  it 
maybe  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  chance,  and  the  mutability  of 
events,  are  recommended  by  the 
most  positive  experience,  and  de- 
pend upon  causes  which  have  been 
already  ascertained  to  be  constant 
and  steady  in  their  operation*'  If 
the  plan  itself  then  be  unobjection- 
able, if  the  reasoning  be  just, 
if  die  calculations  and  results 
should  be  found  unexceptionable, 
we  are  justified  in  looking,  if  not 
with  certainty,  at  least  with  con- 
fidence, to  the  advantages  which  it 
offers.  Important  as  the  advan- 
tages are  which  this  plan  presents, 
both  in  the  present  relief  which  it 
affords,  in  a  season  of  great  and 
unprecedented  difficulty,  and  in  the 
prevention  of  those  future  evils 
which  the  unlimited  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  must  ultimately 
occasion,  yet  its  principal  benefit 
consists  in  the  impression  which  it 
must  make  both,  in  this  country 
and  out  of  it,  where  it  will  be  seen 
that,  without  any  further  material 
pressure  on  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  by  a  perseverance 
only  in  its  wonted  exertions,  par* 


Hament  now  finds  itself  enabled  w 
meet  with  confidence  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  Jwar,  to  what* 
ever  period  its  continuance  may  be 
necessary,  for  maintaining  the 
honour  and  independence  of  die 
empire.  Our  enemy,  indeed,  may 
still  continue  to  consider  our  subju- 
gation practicable,  while  he  thinks 
our  resources  fox  war  can  be  ex- 
hausted ;  what  neither  diplomatic 
artifice  nor  military  power  has 
been  able  to  accomplish,  he  may 
still  look  forward  to  as  the  result  of 
the  continued  and  aggravated  pre** 
sure  of  taxation :  but  here  too  we 
possess  the  means  of  parrying 
the  mortal  blow,  and  defeating  the 
favourite  pursuit  of  insatiable  am- 
bition. If  no  interval  of  repose  is 
to  be  allowed  the  harassed  world* 
unless  accompanied  by  humiliation 
and  by  servitude ;  if  new  schemes 
of  aggression,  conquest,  and  tyran- 
ny, are  still  to  desolate  Europe,  it 
will  be  found  that  Great  Britain 
wants  not  the  means  to  maintain 
the  contest  to  th$  last  %  that  her  re* 
sistance  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
efforts  that  are  employed  to  subdue 
her,  and  her  exertions  unremitted 
till  peace  can  be  obtained  in  con- 
sistency with  her  honour,  her  secu- 
rity, and  her  independence.  God 
forbid,  sir,  that  any  thing  coining 
from  me  should  be  so  far  miscon- 
strued or  misunderstood  as  to  con- 
vey an  impression,  that  I  meant  to 
contend  that  any  situation*  however 
prosperous,  any  system  of  finance 
however  plausible,  any  temptation 
to  war,  if  such  temptation  could 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  exist, 
should  lead  us  to  protract  its  evils 
longer  than  we  may  be  compelled 
to  do  by  the  injustice  of  our  enemy! 
Far  from  me  be  any  such  assertion, 
on  any  such  idea  I  Let  out  enemy 
employ  his  power  in  destruction,  if 
it  shall  continue  to  be  so  permitted ; 
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to  as  it  belongs  to  use  the  means 
with  which  we  art  intrusted  to 
protect  and  to  save,  to  defend  our- 
selves from  tins  wide-spreading  pes- 
tilence, and  to  support  those  to 
whom  our  assistance  may  yet  be 
useful.  Disclaiming,  therefore,  e very- 
idea  of  employing  the  resources 
we  possess  to  protract  the  evils  of 
war ;  disclaiming  entirely  any  in- 
tention to  assert  that  an  improved 
system  of  finance  ought  to  operate 
as  a  motive  to  impair  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  I  trust  we  shall  inva- 
riably adhere,  of  earnestly  and  in- 
dustriously embracing  every  occa* 
sion  that  may  serve  to  restore  to 
the  world  the  blessings  of  peace ; 
I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
it  will  be  not  a  little  satisfactory 
to  reflect,  that  if  we  should  again 
fail  in  our  future,  as  we  have  failed 
in  our  past  attempts  to  accomplish 
that  great  work,  we  have  amply 
the  means  of  continuing  the  war, 
if  war  shall  be    unavoidable,     if 
nothing  can  bring   our  enemy  to 
moderation  ;  if  nothing  will  satisfy 
him  short  of  the  destruction  of  all 
that  remains  of  independence  ra 
Europe  ;  it  is  consoling  to  reflect, 
that,  if  we  cannot  at  once  subdue 
our  present  difficulties,  we  may  at 
Least  survive  them.     By  combining 
and  applying  the  great  resources 
which  the  state  of  the  country  now 
ftff lords,  we  may  at  least  hope  from 
our  efforts,  that  if  the  devouring 
flame  which  already  has  laid  waste 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  world, 
should  be  still  permitted  to  spread 
its   destructive  influence,   blasting 
all  that  it  reaches,  and  threatening 
all  that  it  approaches ;  we,  through 
the  excellence  of  the  institutions 
under  which  we  live,  and  the  bless- 
ing and  the  protection  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  way  walk  un- 
hurt amidst  the  conflagration,  and 
transmit  to  oglt  posterity,  and  the 


descendants  of  those  continental 
nations  which  have  been  accustom* 
ed  to  look,  and  may  again  look,  to 
us  as  the  last  bulwark  and  defence 
of  liberty  and  law,  when  invaded 
by  tyranny  and  violence,  the  mote 
important  and  sacred  trust  that  it 
was  ever  the  lot  of  man  to  guard 
and  preserve ;  the  splendid jnherio* 
ance  we  have  derived  from  our 
ancestors,  the  undiminished  glory 
and  independence  of  our  country, 
and  last  and  best  of  all,  the  pare 
and  unsullied  faith  and  honour  of 
the  British  character  and  name/' 
The  noble  lor  J  concluded  wkh 
laying  a  series  of  resolutions  oa 
the  table,  and  proposed  that  the 
consideration  of  them  should  be 
adjourned  till  Wednesday  se'nnight. 

[These  resolutions  will  be  found 
among  the  public  papers  in  another 
part  of  this  volume.] 

Mr.  Rose  suggested,  that  the  an- 
nuities which  the  noble  lord  men- 
tioned as  or.e  of  the  meafts  for  car* 
rying  this  measure  into  efiect  had 
already  been  actually  applied  by 
law  to  the  sinking  fund. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  that  ia 
1786  they  had  been  so  applied, 
but  in  1 802  they  had  been  detached 
from  this  purpose.  The  debate 
would  properly  take  place  after  the 
resolutions  were  printed.  Conscious 
as  he  was,  that  in  the  speech  which 
he  had  just  delivered  many  parti* 
culars  had  been  omitted,  and  many 
tilings  obscurely  stated,  he  declared 
it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  af- 
ford every  possible  information  \m 
the  house  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Johnstone  thought  one  ob- 
servation necessary,  because,  if  the 
impression  made  by  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  were  allowed  to  go 
abroad,  the  country  might  be  tn> 
duced  to  entertain  an  opinion 
which  could  never  be  realized.  The 
noble  lord    had    displayed    great 
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talents  and  great  eloquence  ;  and 
the  display  of  those  talents,  and 
of  that  eloquence,  had  been  clearly 
evinced  by  his  leading  the  house,  at 
such  a  moment  as  the  present, 
'when  the  income  tax  pressed  so 
bard  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  and  when  every  alleviation 
if  the  burthens  imposed  by  that 
tax  had  beensounprecedentedly  and 
so  steadily  refused,  to  listen  to  a 
detail  of  the  mischiefs  which  would 
arise  from  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  front  the  relief 
from  all  their  taxes.  All  the  noble 
lord's  conclusion?  •  roceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  would  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-eight  millions.  Grant 
him  that,  and  the  rest  followed. 
What  had  been  the  consequence  of 
a  similar  hope  held  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  war,  namely,  that  the 
war  could  be  carried  on  without 
any  increase  of  debt,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  tile  sinking  fund  ?  But  the 
result  of  those  expectations  was, 
tbat  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war 
our  debt  had  increased  fifty  millions 
en  account  of  England,  and  seven- 
teen millions  on  account  of  Ireland ; 
being  at  an  average*  rate  of  seven- 
teen millions  annually.  He  feared 
that  a  similar  result  would  follow 
the  noble  lord's  calculation. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  replied. 

Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  Mr.  Par* 
nell,  and  Mr.  Corry  took  part  also 
in  the  debate;  after, which  the  chair- 
man reported  progress,  and  obtain* 
ed  leave  to  sit  again. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  5th 
©f  February,  lord  GrenviltefOn  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade,  rose 
and  spoke  as  follows : — "  In  stating 
ta  your  lordships,  in  detail,  some 
•f  the  arguments  on  which  this 
important  measure  rests,  1  hope  I 
•hall  be  excused  by .  your  lordships 


if  I  should  feel  myself  obliged,  trf 
some  instances,  to  tread  over  the 
same  ground  which  has  become  so 
familiar  to  you  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  which  has  lasted  for 
twenty  years.  After  the  investiga* 
tion  this  subject  has  already  under- 
gone, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
repeating,  in  some  instances,  the 
same  arguments  to  which  we  have 
so  long  been  accustomed.  I  will, 
however,  my  lords,  proceed  to  the 
discussion  without  further  intro- 
duction, and,  in  the  first  place,  to 
state  that  argument  which  is  the 
principal  foundation  of  this  measure, 
namely,  justice.  This  measure 
rests  upon  justice,  and  calls  impera- 
tively upon  your  lordships  for  your 
approbation  and  support.  Had  it 
been,  my  lords,  merely  a  question 
of  humanity,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  it  might  then  have  become  a 
consideration  with  your  lordships 
as  to  how  far  you  would  extend  or 
circumscribe  that  humanity.  Had 
it  been  simply  a  question  involving 
the  interests  or  welfare  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  West  Indies, 
it  would  then  certainly  have  been 
ti  question  with  your  lordships,  how 
far  and  in  what  respect  you  should 
legislate.  But  in  this  instance  I 
con- end,  that  justice  imperiously 
calls  upon  your  lordships  to  abolish 
the  slave-trade.  I  have  heard  some 
opinions  urged  to  the  effect,  as  if  jus* 
tice  could  contain  opposite  and  con* 
tradictory  tenets.  Justice,  my  lords, 
is  one,  uniform  and  immutable.  Is 
it  to  be  endured  that  the  profits  ob- 
tained by  robbery  are  to  be  urged 
as  an  argument  for  the  continuance 
of  robbery?  Justice  is  still  the 
same ;  and  you  are  called  upon  by 
this  measure  not  only  to  do  justice 
to  the  oppressed  and  injured  natives 
of  Africa,  but-  also  to  your  own 
planters ;  to  interpose  between  the 
planters  of  your  own  islands  an* 
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their  otherwise  .certain  rum  and 
destruction.  You  are  called  upon 
to  do  justice  to  your  own  planters 
in  spite  of  their  prejudices  and  their 
fears,  and  to  prevent  them  by  this 
measure  from  meeting  that  de- 
struction which  is  otherwise  certain 
and  inevitable.  Was  it,  therefore, 
a  trade  which  was  in  itself  lovely 
and  amiable,  insiead  of  being,  as  it 
js,  wicked,  criminal,  and  detestable, 
mat  you  were  now  called  upon  to 
abolish,  this  would  be  an  unanswer- 
able argument  for  its  abolition, 
that  its  continuance  must  produce 
the  ruin  of  our  planters.  But, 
my  lords,  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  trade  is  the  most  criminal  that 
any  country  can  be  engaged  in ; 
when  it  is  considered  how  much 
guilt  has  been  incurred  in  carrying 
it  on,  in  tearing  the  unhappy  Afri- 
cans by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, from  their  families,  their 
friends,  their  connections,  and  their 
social  ties,  and  dooming  them  to  a 
life  of  slavery  and  misery,  and, 
after  incurring  all  this  guilt,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  criminal 
traffic  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
planters  in  your  islands,  who  vain- 
ly expect  profit  from  it ;  surely  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  detestable 
trade  ought  at  once  to  be  abolish- 
ed. We  have  heard,  however, 
statements  adduced  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
present  state  of  the  population  of 
the  islands  cannot  be  kept  up  with- 
out fresh  importations.  We  are 
then  to  be  told  that  that  law  of  na- 
ture, which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  universal,  meets  with  an 
exception  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
mat  there  alone  the  increase  and 
multiplication  of  the  human  species 
does  not  take  place.  Let  us  there- 
fore examine  how  far  this  statement 
agrees  with  facts.  Some  years 
stnee  I  was  engaged  in  calculations 
respecting  the  population  of    the 


West  India  islands,  along  with  * 
person  who  to  many  great  and 
brilliant  qualifications  added  a 
complete  knowltdge  of  political 
arithmetic :  I  mean  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  result  of  those  calcula- 
tions was,  with  respect  to  Jamaica, 
that  the  population  of  die  island  is 
perfectly  competenttosupportitself. 
It  is  remarkable  also,  that  in  Do- 
minica, although  a  newer  island, 
and  although  fresh  lands  are 
known  to  be  inimical  to  the  increase 
of  population,  there  is  an  excess 
of  births  above  the  deaths.  But- 
then  we  are  told  that  fresh  im- 
portations are  necessary  \m  order 
to  cultivate  new  lands.  My 
lords,  according  to  a  very  moderate 
calculation,  to  bring"  into  cultivation 
the  waste  lands  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  the  slave-trade  must*  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  centu- 
ries longer,  and,  to  cultivate  near- 
ly the  whole  island  of  Trinidad,  a 
much  longer  period;  whilst  it 
would  take  a  million  of  those  an* 
fortunate  beings  from  Africa  to 
cultivate  each  island ;  to  cultivate 
Trinidad  even  a  greater  number. 
Were  it  possible,  my  lords,  that 
these  two  millions  of  human  beings 
could  be  collected  together  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  they  could  be 
contemplated  with  the  reflection 
that  they  were  to  be  torn  from  their 
families  and  their  friends,  that 
every  social  tie  was  to  be  broken 
asunder,  that  they  were  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  barbarity  and  op- 
pression, and  were  to  endure  the 
greatest  misery  that  it  is  possible  for 
human  beings  to  suffer  ;  would  it 
be  endured  by  any  one  of  your  lord- 
ships, that  a  traffic  productive  of 
so  much  misery  should  be  continu- 
ed for  an  instant?  would  it  not 
soften  the  obdurate  heart  of  the- 
greatest  barbarian  that  ever  tyran- 
nized |9  a  slave-ship  ?  Some  years . 
since,  it  was  thought  that  a  gradual 
abolition 
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stolitfea  was  the  best  mode  of  de- 
stroying this  trade :  the  advocates, 
ot  that  period,  of   gradual  abo- 
lition* must   now    declare    for  a 
total  abolition  ;  for  the  period  has 
arrived  to  which  they  looked  for- 
ward* namely,  when  the  population 
of  the  islands  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port itself.    Nothing  but  a  total 
abolition  will  now  satisfy  justice. 
Let  us  not  think  that  any  regula- 
tions in  the  islands  can  be  carried 
into  effect  with  a  view  to  abolition  : 
on  the  contrary,   abolition  must 
takfr  place  with  a  view  to  regula- 
tions.   In  the  year  1792,  when  the 
proposed   abolition  of  the    slave- 
trade  was  negatived,  it  was  agreed 
to  address  his  majesty,  praying  him 
to  send  instructions  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  colonies  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  better 
protection    and  the    better  treat* 
ment  of  the  negroes.  What  was  the 
consequence?   My  lords,    I,  wish 
not  to  inflame,  and  therefore  I  will 
simply  refer  your  lordships  to  the 
correspondence  upon  the  table  re- 
lative to  that  subject,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  of  my  lord  Seafortb, 
the  governor  of  Barbadoes.  Three 
most  horrible  and  dreadful  murders 
of  slaves  were  committed  in  that 
island,  attended  with  circumstances 
of  barbarity,    which    I   will   not 
shock  your  lordships  by  detailing. 
Lord  Seaforth  of  course  instituted 
an  inquiry,  upon  which  it  was  found 
that  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  only 
punishable  by  a  fineof  eleven  pounds. 
That  noble  lord,  in  conformity  to 
the  instruction  he  had  received, 
and  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
British  character,  immediately  pro- 
posed to  the  legislature  of  the  island, 
to  enact  a  law,  which  affixed  the 
punishment  of  death  to  the  murder 
of  a  slave.     How  was  this  propo- 
sition received  ?  It  was  received,my 
lords,  with  insult;  and  the  council 
and  the  house  of  assembly  returned 


answers  in  language  fitting,  as  they 
conceived,  to  the  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  them*     What  then 
is_  to  be  expected  from  regulations 
to  be  adopted  by  the  colonial  as* 
semblies  ?  It  is  but  right,  however, 
that  I  should  state,  that  I  have 
heard  it  reported  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  Barbadoes  have  since  adopt- 
ed the  course  which  justice  pointed 
out,  and  have  affixed  the  proper 
punishment  to  the  murder  or   a* 
slave.     Still,  however,   if  the  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  is  not  to  be  re- 
ceived against  a  white,  is  there 
not  given  to  the  master  an  opportu- 
nity of  tyrannizing  over  his  slaves, 
and   inflicting    on  them  dreadful 
cruelties  without  the  possibility  of 
bringing  him  to  justice  ?  Let  us,  my 
lords,  abolish  this  criminal  traffic, 
and  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  slaves,  become  in 
a  great  degree  natives  of  the  islands* 
will  feel  the  benefits  of  the  protec- 
tion   extended  to  them,  and  the 
good   treatment    they  experience, 
and  will  evince  a  corresponding 
attachment  to  the   country  from 
which  they  receive  those  benefits. 
My  lords,  1  look  forward   to  the 
peiiod  when  the    negroes  in  the 
West  India  inlands,  becoming  la- 
bourers   rather    than   slaves,    will 
feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  to  whom 
they  are   indebted  for  protection, 
and  of  the  islands  where  they  ex- 
perience real  comforts,  and  when 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  share 
largely  in  the   defence  of   those 
islands  withasur  j  confidence  in  their 
loyalty  and  attachment.  My  lords, 
the  measure  now  proposed  for  the. 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  one 
to  which  I  cannot  think  that  any 
one  who  dispassionately  considers 
the  subject,  can  give  a  negative. 
What  right  do  we  derive  from  any 
human  institution,  or  any  divine 
ordinance,  to  seize  the  natives  of 
Africa, 
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Africa,  to  deprive  them  by  force 
of  the  means  of  labouring  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  to  compel 
them  to  labour  for  our  profit  ?  Of 
the  desolating  influence  of  the 
slave  trade  in  Africa,  and  its 
effects  in  keeping  the  country  in  a 
state  of  barbarity,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  travels  of  Mr.  Park 
on  that  continent,  although  the 
work  was  edited  by  a  person  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  active  oppo- 
nents of  the  abolition  of  the  slavf- 
trade.  Yet  we  find  in  that  work, 
that  it  is  towards  the  interior  of 
the  country  that  population  and 
civilization  increase,  and  that  on 
the  coast  barbarity  continues  to 
prevail,  which  can  only  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  influence  '  of  the  trade 
which  your  lord&hips  are  now  calk'd 
upon  to  abolish.  My  lords,  an  ar- 
gument was  used  against  tins 
measure  last  session,  which  I  can- 
not conceive  entitled  iq  the  least 
weight.  It  was  said  that  we  ought 
not  to  abolish  this  trade,  unless 
other  powers  would  agree  likewise 
to  abolish  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
we  should  not  do  an  act  of  justice, 
unless  other  powers  would  consent ; 
or  rather  that  we  should  continue 
to  commit  injustice,  and  persist  in 
guilt,  in  criminality,  because,  if 
we  did  not,  other  powers  would. 
As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  a 
man  could  be  justitied  in  robbing 
another,  because,  if  he  did  not,  he 
knew  there  was  a  banditti  ready  to 
commit  the  robbery ;  or  that  an 
assassin  would  be  justified  in  com- 
mitting murder,  because  he  knew 
that,  if  he\lid  npt,  others  were 
ready  to  perpetrate  it.  This  argu? 
ment,  however,  .bad  as  it  is,  fails 
in  its  own  grounds.  The  united 
states  of  America,  who  had  fixed 
the  period  of.  the  abolition  to  take 
place  in  ]9g&  have  anticipated  that 
period  (I  wkfc  we  had  had  the 
1B07. 


glory  of  being  the  first  in  the  race) ; 
and  there  is  already,  according  to 
the  last  accounts,  a  bill  in  its  un- 
resisted progress  through  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  this  trade,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  death  shall  be  the  punishment 
of  those  who  deal  in  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  creatures*  With  respect 
to  the  European  powers,  how  are 
France  and  Spain  to  carry  on  the 
trade?  Sweden  never  engaged  in 
it.  There  remains  only  rortugal, 
and  how  is  that  power  to  carry  on 
the  trade  ?  Is  it  to  our  own  islands, 
where  we  prohibit  it  ?  is  it  to  the 
French  islands,  which  we  block 
up?  is  it  to  the  Spanish  islands, 
where  we  prevent  it  ?  and  where  is 
Portugal  to  find  capital  to  carry  it 
on?  Another  objection  advanced 
by  a  noble  and  learned  lord  ( Eldon  ) 
is,  that  this  measure  does  not  come 
up  to  the  resolution  passed  last  ses* 
sion,  and  that  instead  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  African  slave  trade,  we 
are  only  abolishing  the  British 
traffic  in  that  trade  :  but  is  it  to  be 
contended,  my  lords,  that  because 
we  cannot  embrace  all  the  good 
that  may  be  done,  that  therefore  we 
are  no  Mo  eiFect  a  partial  good  ?  If 
that  were  the  case,  we  could  never 
eiFect  any  good  whatever.  My 
lords,  in  calling  your  attention  to 
this  great. measure,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  that  the  whole 
country  looks  to  the  parliament  to 
wipe  away  the  stigma  attached  to  its 
character  in  continuing  this 'detesti- 
able  traffic  ;  that  it  looks  not  mere- 
ly to  parliament,  but  to  your  lord- 
ships' house.  Twice  has  this  mea- 
sure failed  in  this  house;  and  if 
this  iniquitous  traffic  is  not  now 
abolished,  the  guilt*  will  rest  with 
your  lordships.  We  have  to.  lament 
the  loss,  in  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment, of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  advocates  for 
F  the 
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the  abolition ;  we  hare  also  to  la- 
ment in  this  house,  the  loss  of  some 
of  its  able  and  strenuous  support- 
ers. Still,  however,  if  your  lord- 
ships should  agree  to  the  abolition 
of  this  inhuman  trade  in  blood,  as 
I  trust  you  will  feel  it  due  to  your 
own  character  and  to  the  character 
of  the  country  to  do,  it  will  meet" 
ia  the  other  house  of  parliament 
with  the  strenuous  support  of  a  per- 
son to  whom  the  country  is  deeply 
indebted  for  having  originally  pro- 
posed the  measure,  and  for  having 
followed  up  that  proposition  by 
every  exertion  from  which  a  chance 
could  be  derived  of  success.  I  can- 
not conceive  any  consciousness 
more  truly  gratifying  than  must 
be  enjoyed  by  that  person,  on  find- 
ing a  measure  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted the  labour  of  his  life,  carried 
into  effect— a  measure  so  truly 
benevolent,  so  admirably  conducive 
to  the  virtuous  prosperity  of  his 
countryy  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind—a measure  which  will  diffuse 
happiness  amongst  millions  now 
in  existence,  and  for  which  his 
memory  will  be  blessed  by  millions 
yet  unborn*  My  lords,  I  have  to 
apologise  for  having  troubled  your 
lordships  so  long;  but  upon  a 
measure  of  such  importance— a 
measure,  for  the  completion  of 
which  I  have  been  labouring  for 
the  last  twenty  years— the  ardent 
zeal  which  I  felt  tor  the  attainment 
of  such  an  object,  will,  I  trust, 
plead  my  excuse."  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  assured 
their  lordships  that  he  had  ocular 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
planters  behaved  to  the  negroes ; 
he  had  been  in  almost  every  island 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  had  con- 
versed with  the  people  themselves, 
and  the  result  of  ail  his  observa- 


tions and  all  his  inquiries  was  a 
most  clear  and  positive  conviction 
on  his  mind,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  foundation  m  fact  for  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  planters  of  ill-treatment 
to  their  slaves.  He  most  seriously 
called  upon  their  lordships  to  con- 
sider what  might  probably  be  the 
consequence  of  such  a  re-assump- 
tion of  power,  by  the  natural  enemy 
of  this  country,  if  at  the  same  time 
we  were  to  have  abolished  our 
only  mode  of  supplying  our  islands 
with  labourers.  Would  they  not, 
with  arr  island  of  so  great  extent 
at  their  command,  would  they  not 
continue  to  import ;  and  if  they 
could  not  frustrate  our  views  of 
abolition  by  smuggling,  would  they 
not  at  least,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  misunderstanding  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  foment  disturb- 
ances  in  our  islands,  and  endeavour 
to  accomplish  that  most  prevailing 
wish  of  their  present  ruler,  by 
the  destruction  of  British  com- 
merce? 

The  duke  of  Gloucester.— My 
lords,  I  cannot  find  language  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  express  my  ab- 
horrence and  detestation  of  this 
abominable  traffic  in  human  blood ; 
and  I  think  the  present  question  is 
the  most  momentous  that  ever 
came  before  your  lordships:  for 
what  question  can  be  more  momen- 
tous, or  come  more  closely  home 
to  our  bosoms  and  our  feelings  of 
humanity,  than  that  which  con- 
cerns the  welfare,  the  happiness, 
nay  even  the  lives  tf  mvnads  of 
our  fellow  creatures  ?  Adverting  to 
the  resolution  of  last  parliament, 
now  on  vour  lordships'  table,  de- 
claring that  the  slave-trade  is  con- 
trary to  justice,  humanity,  and 
policy,  can  you  still  allow  British 
subjects  to  carry  on  what  has  been 
thus  solemnly  declared  to  be  unjust, 
inhuman, 
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inhuman,  stud  impolitic?  It  has 
been  told  us  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  that  the  mortality 
among  the  slaves  has  of  late  years 
decreased,  and  that  the  negroes 
Were  flourishing*  hut  I  can  tell 
your  lordships  the  real  cause  of  that 
decrease  in  mortality ;  it  arises  not 
from  the  situation  of  the  slaves 
hating  been  actually  meliorated, 
but  from  the  encouragement  given 
by  some  planters  to  the  breed  of 
free  negroes,  instead  of  purchasing 
slaves.  They  find  from  experi- 
ence that  the  former,  though 
perhaps  the  slower  method  of  pro- 
curing a  supply  of  labourers,  is 
yet  by  far  the  most  beneficial  in  the 
end  to  the  planters,  as  it  is  also 
more  consonant  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  As  to  the  ruin  that 
will  fall  upon  the  merchants  en* 
gaged  in  this  traffic,  if  it  is  put  a 
stop  to,  I  have  to  observe,  that 
there  are  many  new  branches  of 
trade  that  might  be  opened  in  lieu 
of  it.  I  have  beep  on  board  of 
and  inspected  several  of  the  vessels 
employed  inthese  inhuman  voyages, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
ships  in  the  world  better  qualified 
lor  transports  for -conveying  troops 
than  they  are.  It  has  been  also 
arged  against  the  present  bill,  that 
the  passing  of  it  would  destroy  one 
of  tne  finest  nurseries  for  our  sea- 
men) but  this  cannot  be  correct, 
for  I  know,  from  an  actual  exami- 
nation into  the  subject,  that  only 
one  half  of  the  seamen  employed 
en  any  one  slave  voyage,  returned 
to  this  country,  the  rest  generally 
dying  on  the  voyage*  In  fact,  there 
are  two-thirds  more  seamen  lost  to 
this  country  in  this  manner  than 
the  boasted  nursery  of  the  African 
slave-trade  produces.  It  has  been 
said  against  the  abolition,  that  -the 
natives  of  Africa  would  murder 
the  prisoners  they  brought  down  to 


the  coast  with  the  view  of  exposing 
them  to  sale,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  one  single  life  would  be  lost  in 
this  manner.  His  highness  con* 
eluded  with  repeating  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  trade,  and  gave  his 
warmest  support  to  the  bill. 

The  earl  of  Morton  opposed  the 
hill,  and  recommended  to  their 
lordships  to  pause,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
would  not  be  attended  with  worse 
consequences,  in  the  view  of  hu- 
manity, than  its  continuation. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
that  in  the  British  West  India 
islands  the  life  of  the  slave  was  pro- 
tected by  the  law  as  well  as  that  of 
any  other  inhabitant.  The  bouse 
had  been  told  that  they  should  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  oppression 
and  cruelty ;  but  the  question  was 
not  as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  ex- 
ert ourselves  to  put  an  end  to 
practices  of  that  nature,  but  how 
far  any  thing  that  was  in  our  power 
was  capable  of  effecting  that  pur- 
pose. Portugal,  for  instance,  had 
no  other  means  of  working  her 
mines  than  by  the  employment  of 
slaves ;  could  we  suppose  that  she 
would  give  it  up  i  indeed  nothing 
had  been  said  about  hen  Cff 
France  there  had  been  something 
like  a  whisper  that  she  would  re- 
linquish the  trade,  and  it  was  then 
inferred  that  Spain  would  follow 
Jier  example.  America  had  promi- 
sed, but  had  not  yet  given  up  the 
traffic  j  and  who  could  answer  for 
Carolina,  that  it  would  agree  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  other  states 
on  that  head  ?  If  we  abandoned  this 
trade  it  was  certain  that  some  others 
would  take  it  up,  who  might  not 
act  with  so  much  humanity  as  the 
British  traders;  and  with  it  we 
should  abandon  the  employment 
of  one  million  capital,  about  six  or 
seven  hundred  ships,  and  from  six* 
F  2  teen 
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teen  to  twenty  thousand  seamen.-*- 
This,  he  maintained,  would  oc- 
casion the  loss  of  nearly  one-third 
of  the  amount  of  British  imports 
and  exports.  He  had  a  stronger 
objection  yet  to  make  against  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  namely, 
that  if  such  a  system  were  acted 
upon,  no  property  conld  be  reckon- 
ed safe  which  could  fill  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature ;  npon 
such  a  principle  as  this  the  tithes 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  very  free- 
hold estates  of  the  land-holders, 
might  be  sacrificed  to  field-preach- 
ing and  popular  declamation.  Hfs 
conduct,  however,  should  never 
receive  the  smallest  degree  of  in- 
fluence from  snch  powers  as  those; 
and,  though  he  should  see  the  pres- 
byterian  and  the  prelate,  the  Hie- 
thodist  and  lield-preacher,  the  jaco- 
bin and  the  murderer  unite  In  sup- 
port of  it,  in  that  house  he  would 
raise  his  voice  against  it. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk  could  not 
reconcile  to  his  mind  the  distinc- 
tions made  by  the  noble  earl  who 
had  just  sat  down.  In  countries 
where  the  means  of  human  subsis- 
tence  were  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  increase 
of  population  had  always  been 
found  progressive.  This  principle 
had  been  acknowledged  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  had  been 
unanswerably  explained  in  the  able 
work  of  Mr.  Mai  thus  upon  popu- 
lation. The  noble  lord  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  causes  which  were 
likely  to  increase  or  lessen  the  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
concluded  with  the  inference,  that 
after  the  proposed  abolition,  the 
\Vest  India  planterswoud  naturally 
look  to  moderate  profi?s,  and  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  negroes  on 
their  estates  ;  whereas,  the  thirst  of 
immediate  gain,  and  the  opportunity 
of  speedily  supplying  a  deficiency 


of  .labourers,  was,  under  the5  pr>S 
sent  circumstances,  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  over-work  the  negroes', 
and,  consequently,  to  curtail  the 
population. 

Lord  Sidmouth  felt  it  a  painful 
duty  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from 
some  of  his  noble  friends>  particu- 
larly on  a  subject  which  involved 
questions  of  justice  and  humanity. 
To  die  measure  itself  he  had  no 
objection,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished without  detriment  to  the 
West  India  islands ;  but  this  he  did 
not  think  possible,  under  existing* 
circumstances.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  abolition  at  present,  he  begged 
leave  to  suggest,  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  throw  certain  difficul- 
•  ties  in  the  way  of  the  trade,  which 
may  finally,  and  perhaps  at  no 
distant  period,  operate  as  a  bar  to 
ft  altogether.  For  this  purpose, 
he  would  suggest  that  a  tax  be  laid 
on  every  slave  imported  into  any 
l of  the  islands,  gradually  raising 
this  impost,  till  the  merchant* 
should  of  themselves  'give  up  the 
traffic.  With  respect  to  the  West 
Indies  themselves,  he  would  recom- 
mend the  advice  of  that  great  man 
(Mr.  Burke,)  viz.  that  churches 
should  be  built  for  die  negroes  in 
the  islands,  and  that  they  should 
be  instructed  in  the  morality  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  * 
he  would  also  have  them  united  by 
the  tifs  of  m  irrimony,  as  the  first 
step  towards  civilization,  and  the 
future  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition. With  these  advantages,  and 
the  blessing  of  being  protected  by 
our  laws,  he  thought  that  the  time 
would  arrivefor  emancipating  them. 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  said,  he  wa* 
convinced  that  the  immediate  abo- 
lition of  this  odious  traffic  would 
be  attended  with  no  injurious  ef- 
fects to  the  colonies,  to  the  cultuie 
of  which  the  negroes  already  im- 
ported 
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ported  were  fully  competent,    if 
properly  treated*     Such  treatm  ent, 
it  might  be  said,  it  was  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  planter  to  give  the 
negroes,  and  therefore  it  might  be 
inferred  that  they  experienced  it 
already,  and  yet  that  importation 
became  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
supply.     This,  however,  he   was 
prepared    to  contradict.     It  was 
only  from  the  strongest  impulse  of 
self-interest,  from  the  most  cogent 
persuasion  of  necessity,  that  men 
of  such  habits  were  likely  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  humanity.    When 
unable  to  procureauy  more  negroes, 
they  would  feel    the  urgency  of 
taking  care  of  those  they  already 
had.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
of  the  noble  earl  (Westmoreland,) 
as  to  the  various  description  of  per- 
sons who  concurred   in  a  wish  to 
produce  the  abolition  of  this  trade, 
he  thought  that  formed  a  forcible 
argument  in  favour  of  the  measure 
before  the  house.     For  the  concur- 
rence of  men  of  all  religions,  of 
all   political  parties,   and  even  of 
those  who  professed  no  religion,  in 
support  of  this  measure,  served  to 
show,  that  to  all  who  were  suscept- 
ible of  a  sentiment  of  humanity, 
who  were  capable  of  discriminat- 
ing between  the  beauty  of  virtue 
and    the    deformity  of   vice,  this 
traffic  was  abhorrent.     With  such 
»au  unanimity  of  sentiment,  with 
such  a  combination  of  powers,  could 
that  house,  without  fixing  a  stain 
upon  its  character,  without  incurring 
universal  odium,  hesitate  to  accede 
to  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend  ? 

Earl  St.  Vincent  deprecated  the 
measure,  which,  if  passed*  would, 
he  was  satisfied,  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  British  capital  to  other 
countries,  that  could  not  be  dis- 
posed to  abandon  such  a  productive 
branch  of  trade.    As  to  the  hu- 


manity so  much  contended  for,  it 
would  be  well  if  noble  lords  re- 
flected upon  this  question,  whether 
humanity  was  consulted  by  the 
abolition.  If  it  were,  their  argu- 
ments would  be  well  founded.— 
But,  from  his  own  experience,  he 
was  enabled  to  suite,  that  the  West 
India  islands  formed  Paradise  it- 
self, to  the  negroes,  in  comparison 
with  their  native  country.  Know- 
ing this,  which,  upon  due  inquiry, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  noble 
lord  to  ascertain,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  proposition  before  the  house; 
and,  considering  the  high  charac- 
ter and  intelligence  of  die  noble 
proposer,  he  declared  that  he  could 
account  in  no  other  way  for  his 
having  brought  it  forward,  but  by 
supposing  that  some  Obi- man  had 
•cast  hid  spell  upon  him. 

Lord  King  and  lord  Northesk 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  abolition, 
and  lord^ELldon  against  it. 

The  bSnop  of  JDuTham  support- 
ed the  abolition,  and  considered 
the  slave-trade  as  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with,  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Pie  reminded  the  house 
of  the- story  of  Themistoclcs,  who 
proposed  a  measure  by  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Athenians  might  be 
destroyed  without  hazard  to  them- 
selves ;  which  was  referred  to  Aris- 
tides  the  Just :  it  was  to  destroy 
their  fleet,  while  they  thought  they 
were  in  safety.  Aristides  said  to 
the  Athenians,  it  could  be  done  ; 
but  that  it  was  unjust:  upon  which 
the  people,  with  one  voice,  said  it 
should  not  he  done,  for  tliat  the 
Athenians  would  not  owe  their 
safety  to  injustice.  The  British 
people  should  not  lx?  surpassed  by 
the  Athenians  in  a  love  of  justice ; 
and  therefore,  if  there  were  any 
profits  to  us  in  the  continuation  of 
the  African  sld  ve*trade,  we  should 
F  3  forgo 
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forgo  them.  We  were  a  people 
more  favoured  by  Heaven  than  any 
other  nation  had  been  from  the 
commencement  of  time  to  the 
present  hour ;  but  we  should  be- 
ware how  we  forfeited  the  protec- 
tion of  Providence,  by  continual 
injustice ;  for,  if  we  did,  we  should 
look  in  vain  hereafter  for  the 
glories  of  the  Nile  or  of  Trafalgar. 

The  earl  of  Mcira  was  for  the 
abolition,  and  lord  Hawkesbury 
was  decidedly  against  it. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  learned  lord 
(Eldon)  respecting  the  opinions  of 
former  statesmen  and  legislators, 
lord  Somers,  Mr.  Locke,  &c, 
would,  in  their  application,  put  a 
stop  to  all  improvement.  But 
could  it  be  supposed  that  so  great 
and  wise  a  man  as  Mr.  Locke, 
after  reading  the  evidence  which 
lay  on  the  table  respecting  the  slave- 
trade,  would  give  it  his  sanction  ? 
The  evil'  was  now  exposed,  and 
could  not  be  defended.  As  well 
might  we  be  told  that  the  reforma* 
tion  was  unnecessary,  as  it  might 
be  said,  Could  a  reverend  prelate  be 
more  wise  than  sir  Thomas  More, 
or  more  learned  than  Erasmus  ?  It 
was  in  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  slave-trade  was  justified  by  the 
authority  of  those  whose  attention 
had  never  been  called  to  its  enor- 
mity. The  Christian  religion  had 
tended  to  abolish  slavery  in  Europe, 
and  its  principle  equally  led  us  to 
abolish  the  detestable  traffic  in  hu- 
man beings  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  noble  lord  contended,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Park,  that  the 
demand  for  slaves  tended  to  per* 
petuate  wars  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  maintained  that  if  the 
market  were  taken  away,  the  hor- 
rors which  led  to  its  supply  would 
,  cease,     He    insisted   that,  if   the 


trade  were  abolished,  the  stock  of 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  would 
be  kept  up  by  the  ordinary  meant 
of  increase,  which  could  not  be  the 
case  while  the  trade  continued,  and 
the  interest  of  the  planters  found 
its  account  in  a  different  system* 
He  maintained  that  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  believe  that  the  state  of  a  ne» 
gro  in  the  West  Indies  was  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  prefer  it  even  to 
slavery  in  Africa,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  think  so,  considering  the  new 
kind  of  labour  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  when  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  such  habits, 
and  when  he  must  be  torn  from  his 
country  and  connections.  He  was 
convinced,  too,  that,  far  from 
weakening,  the  measure  would  tend 
to  the  security  of  our  islands ;  and 
he  showed  from  the  instance  of  Bar* 
badoes,  and  that  in  the  cases  where 
the  importation  of  negroes  was 
the  least,  the  proportion  of  whites 
to  blacks  was  greatest.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  a  pathetic  alt 
lusion  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fo* 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Fox  had  often 
told  him  that,  the  two  objects  near* 
est  his  heart  were,  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  j  and  when,  by  the 
shuffling  of  the  French  government, 
he  anticipated  disappointment  in 
the  former,  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  hope  that  the  latter  might 
be  obtained.  The  noble  lord 
mentioned  with  approbation  the 
exertions  of  others  in  this  cause, 
and  particularly  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
whom,  though  he  was  hardly  ac« 
quainted  with  him,  he  should  al- 
ways consider,  notwithstanding  any 
past  or  any  future  differences  of 
opinion  on  other  points,  as  an 
honour  to  his  country  and  to  hu« 
man  nature,  on  account  of  the 
zealous,    able,    and    persevering 
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efibm  he  had  made  for  the  abolition 
of  this  odious  traffic. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  bill ;  after 
which  their  lordships  divided, 

Contents  72 ;  Proxies  28...,  100 
Non-contents  28 ;  Proxies  8..S6 

Majority—. ~ 64 

On  the  sixth,  the  subject  was 
again  debated,  as  it  was  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth  ;  when  it  was  finallypass- 
ed  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  sent 
down  to  the  commons  :  of  the  pro- 
ceedings there  we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count m  our  next  chapter. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
10th,  Mr.  Biddulph,  in  pursuance 
of  his  promise,  called  die  atten- 
tion of  the  honse  to  the  subject  of 
sinecure  places,  useless  offices,  and 
extravagant  salaries  of  sofhe,  and 
the  exorbitant  amount  of  fees  of 
others,  who  held  situations  in  the 
law  and  the  state.  He  was  induced 
to  bring  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion, no  less  from  the  propriety  and 
utility  of  it,  as  far  as  regards  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  but  be- 
cause in  this  season  of  war  and 
calamity  the  reduction  of  any  one 
sinecure  place  must  be  beneficial  to 
the  community.  He  was  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  his  motion  should  be 
agreed  to,  the  number  and  amount 
of  those  places  would  be  found  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  the 
house  was  apprised  of.  The 
motion  which  he  should  submit, 
would  embrace  every  office,  place, 
pension,  and  sinecure,  of  what 
kind  soever  the  same  might  be. 
When  he  adverted  to  the  27th  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  to  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  courts  of  law,  he  there  found 
that  places  of  an  useless  description, 
the  salaries  whereof  amounted  to 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  ought 


to  be  abolished ;  but  that  none  of 
them  had  been  cancelled  from  that 
hour  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
justly  and  wisely  observed  by  the 
great  sir  Matthew  Hale, "  If  offices 
be  useless,  why  are  they  continued  i 
If  they  can  be  done  by  deputy, 
why  not  at  the  expense  paid  to  the 
deputy  ?*  And  as  he  could  not 
give  greater  effect  to  the  sentiments 
of  that  distinguished  lawyer  by  any 
thing  he  could  say,  he  submitted 
them  to  that  house,  to  show  how 
much  it  was  the  duty  of  statesmen, 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  good 
men,  that  such  offices  and  places 
should  be  extinguished.  If  this 
committee  be  appointed,  it  may 
enter  into  every  mode  of  expendi- 
/ture,  provided  it  should  be  endow- 
ed with  the  like  authority  as  the 
committee  of  1797,  and  its  services  x 
would  have  all  the  beneficial  effects 
which  that  committee  afforded  to 
society.  He  then  moved  ."That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  see 
whether  any,  and  'what  saving 
might  be  made  in  the  reduction  of 
sinecure  places,  the  abolition  of 
fees,  offices,  and  pensions,  and  in 
the  detection  of  all  abuses  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money." 
On  the  question  being  put- 
Lord  Henry  Petty  observed,  that 
although  in  some  particular  and 
political  points  he  differed  with  the 
honourable  gentleman,  yet,  on  this 
occasion,  he  had  the  utmost  satis- 
faction in  saying,  that  he  agreed 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  principle 
that  actuated  him ;  and  he  could 
take  upon  him  further  to  say,  that 
every  member  of  the  treasury  coin- 
cided with  him  therein;  and  he 
was  free  to  say,  that  if  at  any 
period  the  investigation  suggested 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  ap- 
peared necessary,  there  was  no 
period  wherein  an  administration 
F  4  more 
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more  readily  concurred'  in  the  ob- 
ject,  because    there  never  was  a 
crisis,  certainly,  when  that  cecono- 
my  recommended  by  his  majesty 
from  the  throne  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  sessions  of  par- 
liament was    more  required :  but 
any  measure  comes  well  that  has 
this  desirable  point  in  view,  and 
especially  from    that    honourable 
gentleman,  whom  he  certainly  be- 
lieved to  be  actuated  by  the  purest 
principles  and  motives-     But  if  he 
had  the   satisfaction  of    agreeing 
with  him   on   the  great  principle 
that  actuated  him,  it  was  another 
thing  to  go  all  the  lengths  suggested 
by  htm  in  the  course  of  his  speech  ; 
for  it  must    be  admitted,  that    in 
every  country  of  such  extended  in- 
terests and  power,  arising  as  well 
from  arts   as  from   arms,  as  this, 
there  must  be  reserved  some  re- 
sources to  reward  valour  and  distin- 
guish merit.     In  the  public  offices 
of  the  state  there  should  e^ist  a 
certain  number  of  situations  to  re- 
ward its  faithful  servants.     How, 
otherwise*  could  any  government 
give  due  regard  to  long  services, 
when  age,  merit,   talent,  and   in- 
firmity,   seek  their  aid,  and  in  a 
manner  call  upon^them,  as  in  jus- 
tice, for  consideration  ?    The  only 
point  they  have  to  attend  to  is, 
how  far  they  ought  to  proceed  on 
such  occasions,  with  an  equal  eye 
to  private  emolument  and   public 
good.    His  lordship,  after  referring 
to  what  had  been  done  by  former 
administrations  on  this  subject,  ob- 
served, that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  announce,  that  in  the  customs  and 
excise  all  sinecure  offices  are  abolish- 
ed ;  in  the  exchequer  all  .but  those 
the  fees  and  emoluments  of  which 
have  either  been  regulated  by  act 
of  parliament  or  by  the  committee 
of  finance  :  the  auditors  and  tellers 
of  the  exchequer  are  limited  in. 
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their  incomes  to  a  fixed  sum,  ex* 
cept  those  he  already  mentioned, 
and  that  of  the  collector,  outwards, 
of  the  port   of   London,   a  place 
held  by  a  noble  duke,  (Manches- 
ter,) and  for  very  good  reasons  con- 
tinued to  him  with  all  its  ancient 
privileges,   fees,  &c. :    so  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  amount  and 
number  of  those  offices  are  not  of 
that   magnitude  which   might  be 
supposed,  allowing  for  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  a  country  like  this. 
The  only  offices  granted  in  rever-r 
si  on  were  those  of  the  register  of 
the  high  court  cf  chancery,  and 
the  clerk  of  parliament,  which  it 
was  the  determination  of  ministers, 
when  that  reversion  ceased,  to  end 
altogether.     In  Ireland,  the  same 
plan   of    ccconomy    that  prevail- 
ed  here  is   pursued ;  thirty-eight 
sinecure    and   useless    offices  are 
abolishing;  and  from  the   known 
discernment  of  the  noble  duke  who 
presides  there,  as  well  as  from  the 
acute  and  wise  discernment  of  ^the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  is 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  there 
(sir  J.  Newport),  the  happiest  con- 
clusions may  be  expected  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  from  their  joint 
zeal  and  endeavours.     He  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  state, 
that  the  administration  with  which 
he  had   the  honour  to  act,    had 
come  to  a  resolution  never  to  grant 
a  place  in   reversion ;  they  never 
did,  they  never  would.     Already 
ministers  had  issued  orders  to  the 
auditors  of  public  accounts  (which 
orders  the  noble  lord  read)  to  in- 
quire into  all  abnses,  and  to  report 
them  to  the  treasury  board,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  these  orders 
would  be  punctually  obeyed.    The 
noble  lord  then  proposed  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  motion,  viz. 
"That  all  the  words  after  « appoint- 
ed' be  left  out,  and  the  following 
inserted 
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inserted  in  then-  stead :  **to  examine 
and  consider  the  regulations  and 
checks  established  to  control  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  to  ascertain  what 
measures  might  be  adopted  for  re- 
ducing the  public  burthens,  and 
diminishing  the  amount  of  salaries, 
where  the  same  may  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  the  public  service.'* 

Mr.  Wilberforce  agreed  with 
OTQstof  the  sentiments  urged  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
but  not  in  that  which  would  prefer 
the  overthrow  of  ancient  offices, 
and  the  substituting  pensions  in 
their  stead.  There  were  men  who 
had  made  great  sacrifices  by  giving 
op  the  best  professional  prospects, 
in  order  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
public  good,  and  who  might  rea- 
sonably look  to  one  of  those  sine- 
cure places  as  a  provision  for  old 
age.  The  fact  was,  that  if  a  notion 
had  gone  abroad  that  public  ser- 
vices were  overpaid,  it  was  a  very 
mistaken  notion ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  rank  of  the  per- 
sons was  considered  to  whom  those 
public  offices  were  usually  intrust- 
ed, and  also  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  associated,  it  would  be 
found  that,  instead  of  being  over- 
paid, they  were  usually  underpaid. 
He  concluded  by  a  warm  panegyric 
oh  Mr.  Pitt,  who  showed,  by  his  uni- 
form practice,  that  it  was  his  wish 
as  far  as  possible,  to  abolish  sine- 
cure places.  He  had  refused,  al- 
though it  was  not  known  to  the 
public,  the  reversion  of  several 
offices,  and  had  left  it  to  his  suc- 
cessors to  abolish  them. 

Mr.  Fawkes,  the.  new  member 
for  the  county  of  York  (in  a  maiden 
speech),  declared  that  this  was  a 
motion  upon  which,  consistently 
with  his  own  principles,  or  his  duty 
to  his  constituents,  he  could  not 


content  himself  with  giving  a  silent 
vote.     Notwithstanding  all  the  ef- 
forts that  had  been  made,  and  all 
the  expenses  incurred,  in  endeavours 
to    rescue   our    neighbours  from 
subjugation,    there  still  remained 
in  this  country  sufficient  means  and 
resources  to  enable  us  to  cope  with 
all  the  adversaries  with  whom  we 
had,  and  might  have  to  contend, 
if  only  they  should  be  wisely  ad- 
ministered and  (Economically  ap- 
plied.    He  was  persuaded  that  the 
country  possessed  ample  means  to 
meet  every  emergency,  and  to  se* 
cure     us   against    every   possible 
danger.     But  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  this  desirable  end,  was, 
that  the  government  should  show 
to  the  people  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  rectify  every  abuse,  and 
manifest  a  determination  to  meli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  people. 
When  he  considered  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  labouring  under  a 
grievous  weight  of  burthens,  when 
he  called  to  mind  the  declarations 
made  at  different  times  by  persons 
high  in    office,   that    the    people 
would  be  called  to  sacrifice,  not 
only  some  of  the    comforts,  but 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for 
the  support  of  the  present  contest, 
he  should  not  think  that  he  per- 
formed   his    duty    to  those    who 
sent  him  there,  if  he  did  not  give 
his  entire  and  cordial  support  to  the 
motion  then  before  the  house,  and 
every  other   motion    of  the  same 
description.    The  noble  lord  on  the 
bench  below  him  had  said,  that  it 
was   desirable    to   continue   some 
sinecure  places,  as  rewards  and  re- 
treats for  meritorious  public    ser- 
vices.    Whenever  gallantry  should 
be  displayed — whenever  diligence 
should  be  exerted — whenever   ta- 
lents should  be  exercised  in  the  ser- 
vice   of    the    country — whenever 
eminent  merit  should  be  manifested 
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in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and  in- 
terests at  foreign  courts,  he  should 
pot  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
grant  of  adequate  and  liberal  re* 
wards  in  such  cases.  But  these 
were  times  when  the  public  money 
ought  not  to  be  lavished  upon  per* 
sons  who  had  not  performed  any 
service  to  deserve  remuneration. 
The  people  of  this  country  were 
fully  aware  of  the  blessings  they 
enjoyed,  and  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  them  j  and  they  would 
be  ready  to  make  every  effort  in 
support  of  the  present  contest*— 
JBt&t  they  had  a  right  to  expect  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future  $  they  had  a  right  to 
napect  a  rigid  ceconomy  in  the 
future  application  of  the  public 
money  ;  not,  however,  that  paltry 
atconomy  that  would  narrow  the 
acale  of  public  exertion,  and  para- 
lyse the  efforts  of  the  country, ; 
but  such  an  ceconomy,  as,  without 
confining  the  indispensable  services 
of  the  state,  would  husband  the 
resources  of  the  nation.  For  the 
practice  of  such  ceconomy  he  look- 
ed with  confidence  to  the  gentlemen 
<m  the  bench  below  him*  He  had 
«to  hesitation  in  uttering  this  senti- 
ment, because  it  flowed  from  a 
pure  source ;  the  conviction  which 
•rose  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  received  and  treated  this 
fnotton,  i  He  trusted  that  the  plan 
of  reformation  which  had  been  so 
often  talked  of,  was  now  at  length 
4pmmenced ;  and  that  as  ministers 
had  declared  their  intention  not  to 
grant  places  tnreverskm,  they  would 
rat  an  end  to  the  abuse  for  the 
present,  and  prevent  all  future 
ministers  from  adopting  the  prac- 
tice. They  appeared  t*  him  dis- 
posed not  only  to  preach,  but  to 
practise. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  Mr. 
fiaker  haying  delivered  their  semi- 


menu,  the  motion,  as  amended  by 
lord  Henry  Petty,  was  carried. 

On  the  13th,  lord  Castlereagb 
offered  to  the  house  another  plan 
of  finance  in  opposition  to  that 
proposed  on  a  former  night  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  submitted  to  the 
house,  and  which  will  be  found 
among  the  public  papers  in  this 
volume :  he  said,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, he  had  never  felt  more 
difficulty  in  rising  to  address 
the  house  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  to  review  the 
new  and  extended  plan  of  finance 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (lord  Henry  Petty),  ana  to 
compare  it,  in  all  its  parts  and  all 
its  bearings,  with  the  present  sy- 
stem* when  he  considered  with 
what  deliberation  the  noble  lord 
must  have  prepared  his  plan,  and 
what  able  assistance  he  had  to 
complete  it,  it  was  so  disagreeable 
a  thing  for  an  individual  lute  him- 
self to  state  any  thing  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  that  nothing  but  an  im- 
perious sense  of  duty  could  wan- 
rant  or  induce  him  to  oiler  himself 
to  the  bouse  with  that  view.  Box 
the  difference  between  his  opinions 
and  those  maintained  by  the  noble 
lord  was  so  great,  that  there  must 
be  some  material  errors  on  one 
side  or  the  other*  Considering  the 
advantages  the  noble  lord  had 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  view* 
in*  the  subject,  the  errors  were  pro- 
bably on  his  own  side ;  but  such  was 
the  conviction  in  his  own  mind  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  views  of  the 
subjects  that  he  felt  it  a  paramount 
duty  to  give  the  house  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  his  opinions 
and  calculations  with  those  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  by  no  means 
wished   to  depreciate   tfje   noble 
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lord9f  plan  on  any  general  grounds. 
The  facts  pad  the  reasons  upon 
which  his  opinions  were  formed, 
he  would  state  specifically  to  the 
house;  and  as  he  had  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  die  noble  lord  op* 
posfoe  in  the  statement  he   bad 
made  on  a  former  night,  in  a  man** 
per  so  creditable  to  nim  from  its 
clearness*  it  was  his  wish  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
to  leave  nis  opinions  open  to  the 
examination  of  those  who  possessed 
the  best  means  of  correcting  any 
errors  they  might  contain*  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  them  to 
come  to  parliament,  on  the  further 
consideration  of  this  great  subject, 
with  the  most  correct  views,  form* 
ed  upon  the  most  deliberate  and 
extensive  examination.    He  hoped 
that,  from  these  considerations,  the 
house  would  {rant  him  its  indul- 
gent construction,  to  aid  him  in 
die  task  he  had  to  perform,  in  call- 
ing upon  parliament  to  weigh  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  was  led  to 
doubt  of  the  solidity  of  the  system 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord.    He 
was  anxious  that  the  difference  be- 
tween    htm   and  the  noble  lord 
should  not  be  taken  to  be  greater 
than  k  was.     There  were  many 
views  and  many  general  principles 
in  the  noble  lord's  statement,  which 
he  was    not    disposed    to   Ques- 
tion. No  principle  was  more  clear, 
than  the  propriety  of  considering 
at   what  time,  consistently  with 
equity  towards  the    stock-holder, 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  might  be 
diverted  from  its  original  destina- 
tion, and  applied  to  the  current 
service.     It  the  sinking  fund  were 
allowed  to  proceed  in  its  operation 
to  die  extinction  of  the  whole  pub- 
lic debt,  a  new  order  of  things 
would  be  created,  and  the  relative 
f  ah*  of  erery  thing  as  it  stood 


now  would  be  destroyed.  He 
therefore  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord,  that  at  some  time  parliament 
would  be  called  upon  to  consider 
what  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of 
the  sinking  fluid  to  be  applied  to 
the  extinction  of  the  debt.  He 
was  ready  also  to  allow,  that  the 
time  might  come  when  the  prtnci* 
pie  of  raising  the  .expenses  of  war 
within  the  year  might  become  op- 
pressive, and  proper  to  be  got  rid 
of.  He  was  therefore  prepared  to 
say  that  a  maximum  might  be  put 
to  the  sinking  fund  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  even  in  time  of 
war  it  might  be  proper  at  s3me 
period  to  limit  it,  and  to  apply  the 
surplus,  to  prevent  war-taxes  front- 
being  pushed  to  the  extreme.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  at  what  point 
all  the  bearings  of  this  question 
might  be  made  to  meet.  That 
was  too  nice  a  question  for  him  to 
discuss  here.  But  the  noble  lord 
having  built  his  system  upon  cal- 
culations involving  that  principle, 
k  became  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  examine  the  point,  and  to  state 
his  motive  for  differing  with  the 
noble  lord,  or  for  supporting  him* 
He  was  actuated,  not  by  a  wish  to 
differ  from  the  noble  lord,  bnt  by 
a  fear,  that  the  superstructure 
which  the  noble  lord's  plan  went 
to  rear  was  not  built  upon  any  so> 
lid  foundation-  Any  one  who 
looked  to  such  an  extended  system 
of  warfare  as  the  present  must  be 
convinced,  that  it  would  be  unwise 
not  to  prepare  ourselves  to  follow 
it  to  an  indefinite  length.  He  was 
not  displeased,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  thought  it  right  to  go  the 
length  of  calculation  upon  a  pro- 
bable duration  of  twenty  years  % 
but  it  was  too  much  to  incorporate 
the  calculation  of  the  expenses  of 
such  a  length  of  time  into  arrange* 
meats  to  be  adopted  at  present. 
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It  was  impossible  that  parliament 
could  now  provide  for  occasions  so 
distant,  and  events  so  uncertain, 
without  involving  itself  in  infinite 
contradictions  and  embarrassments. 
He  therefore  owned,  he  wished  the 
arrangements  for  the  present  year 
bad  been  built  on  an  extensive 
view,  without  calling  upon  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  arrangements  of  the 
same  extent,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble it  conld  do  with  information  or 
judgment.  He  admitted,  that  un- 
less data  were  assumed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  reason  or  to  arrive  at 
any  determination ;  but  what  he 
feared  was,  that  by  the  assumption 
of  fallacious  data,  far  from  being 
enabled  to  proceed  consistently 
through  a  series  of  twenty  years 
we  should  be  led  into  continual  er- 
rors. The  noble  lord,  in  looking 
to  so  small  an  expenditure  as 
32,000,000/.,  hoped,  not  only  to  be 
able  to  cover  that  expenditure,  but 
to  provide  for  its  incidental  ex- 
cesses; hut  the  expenditure  of 
32,000,000/.  was  an  expenditure 
cut  down  from  41,000,000/.,  and 
in  putting  it  forward  as  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  our  war  expendi- 
ture, the  noble  lord  should  take 
care  not  to  mislead  the  country  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  burthens  it 
would  have  to  bear.  He  was  sure 
the  noble  lord  must  have  derived, 
.from  the  source  with  which  he  was 
so  honourably  connected,  princi- 
ples which  would  be  very  far 
from  disposing  him  to  render  his 
countrymen  the  "  penitus  toto  di- 
visos  orbe  Britannos."  He  was 
#ure  the  noble  lord  would  be  sorry 
lb  think  that  we  should  be  pre- 
sented from  co-operating,  even  by 
money,  to  the  exertions  which 
might  still  be  made  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  world  from  the  com- 
mon enemy.  If  the  noble  lord 
bad  looked  to  the  average  expense 


of  the  last  war  under  this  head,  if 
he  had  looked  to  the  average  ex- 
penses of  the  last  four  years  in  par- 
ticular, he  would  have  found  that 
there  was  an  annual  contingent 
charge  of '3,700,000/.  for  expenses, 
which  he  had  left  wholly  out  of  his 
calculation  ;  and  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  he  was  sorry,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  prospect  of  twenty  years, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  calculated 
for  the  present  circumstances  only* 
There  were  at  the  present  time  very 
strong  motives  for  calculating  on 
a  different  plan.  He  thought  it  too 
much  to  calculate,  that  we  could 
hold  out  for  a  war  of  twenty  years 
duration  on  an  expenditure  of 
32,000,000/.  without  any  increase. 
But  he  was  more  inclined  to  close 
with  the  noble  lord's  data;  and  to 
come  to  issue  upon  his  principles, 
leaving  the  particulars  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  where 
some  friends  of  his,  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  these  sub- 
jects than  he  was,  would  make 
some  observations  upon  them.  He 
thought  he  had  the  means  of  prov- 
ing, that  the  noble  lord's  plan,  if 
acted  upon  and  carried  fully  into 
execution,  would  be  the  means  of 
involving  the  country  in  great  em- 
bai  rassments,  if  not  in  complete 
ruin,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  in 
unnecessary  and  gratuitous  ruin. 
He  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken.  But 
he  trusted,  that  the  arguments 
with  which  he  should  endeavour  to 
establish  his  opinions  would  be  re- 
ceived with  indulgence  and  libe- 
rality, from  the  consideration  that 
the  points  to  which  they  referred, 
deserved  the  fullest  attention.— 
Here  the  noble  lord  went  int©  a 
long  train  of  calculations,  into 
which  we  cannot  follow,  and  con- 
cluded with  saying,  "The  system 
of  raising  money  by  double  loans, 
resembled 
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fesembled  the  usurious  terms  upon 
which  a  distressed  man  raised 
money  to  defray  the  interest  of  sums 
borrowed  antecedently.  When  the 
noblelord  erected  his  superstructure 
of  two  stories  en  such  a  basis,  he 
might  as  well  have  reared  his  castle 
to  as  many  more,  like  the  Indian 
pagoda,  and  by  borrowing  the  in- 
terest of  the  interest  of  his  sup- 
plemental loans  have  carried  his 
principle  to  its  ultimate  point.  It 
was  certainly  a  most  satisfactory 
consideration,  that  the  noble  lord, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  now 
admitted  that  war  might  be  main- 
tained for  twenty  years,  without 
adding  greatly  to  the  eiisting  bur- 
thens of  the  country.  What  lie  had 
already  stated,  would  save  him  the 
necessity  of  examining  the  fifth 
head  of  comparison,  upon  which 
he  had  proposed  to  state  his  senti- 
ments, namely,  the  comparative 
state  in  which  the  country  would  be 
placed  by  the  noble  lord's  and 
the  present  system.  He  had  made 
•tit  a  gx>od  case,  that  the  system  by 
single  loan,  with  the  ordinary  sink- 
ing fund  of  one  per  cent,  on  die 
capital  borrowed,  would  answer 
•very  object  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
and  that  the  system  of  double  loans 
was  in  the  last  degree  usurious. 
The  noble  lord  had  dwelt  much  on 
the  necessity  of  preserving  faith 
withthe  stoc  k*  holder,  an  d  he  agreed 
with  him  that,  though  the  stock- 
holder had  no  right  that  considera- 
tions for  him  should  fitter  the  de- 
cisions of  parliament,  he  yet  had  a 
considerable  claim  on  the  attention 
of  that  house.  But  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord  was  unsecured,  both 
with  respect  to  the  stockholder  and 
the  public,  because,  by  his  own 
<«aiement,  there  would  be  a  defal- 
cation in  his  finking  fund  in  the 


last  ten  years.  The  relief  would 
be  given  to  the  stockholder  in  the 
first  ten  years,  rather  than  in  the 
last,  as  after  the  year  i820  his 
sinking  fund  would  be  declining; 
and  in  the  year  1 826  the  amount 
of  the  debt  would  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate of  his  sinking  fund  by  mm 
millions.  The  stockholder  would 
prefer  a  sinking  fund  of  eleven 
millions,  and  a  loan  of  twelve 
millions,  to  a  sinking  fund  of  twen- 
ty-six millions,  and  a  loan  of  thirty- 
two  millions,  which  would  create 
a  capital  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
millions.  However  the  noble  lord 
might  mask  his  principles  under 
the  machinery  of  this  bill,  ^he 
machinery  was  calculated  to  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  ,the 
country,  and  to  dilapidate  its  re* 
sources.  He  had  thought  it  hi* 
duty  to  submit  his  views  on  this 
subject  to  the  house,  not  with  any 
intention  of  derogating  from  the 
merit  of  the  noble  lord's  plan,  for 
he  felt  a  sincere  respect  for  that 
noble  lord,  and  he  felt  the  reverse 
of  any  wish  to  detract  from  the* 
value  of  his  proposition.  But 
though  he  had  explained  at  some 
length  his  objections  to  the  plan  of 
die"  noble  lord,  he  was  still  anxious 
to  submit  them  in  a  more  precise 
form  to  the  house,  in  the  shape  of 
resolutions.  He  had  as  high  an 
opinion  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  as  the  noble  lord  ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  receive  from  the 
noble  lord  on  a  former  night »  his 
liberal  testimony,  not  only  to.  the 
ertent  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  transcendent 
merits  of  the  great  statesman  who 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
system  which  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  by  thj  vigorous  financial 
measures  adop'ed  !>y  the  noble  lord 
last  session,  as  well  a>  by  tae  ef- 
ficient, 
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ficient  operation  of  the  measures 
instituted  by  a  noble  member  of 
another  house  (lord  Sidmouth)  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  and 
at  die  commencement  of  the 
present*  With  this  system  the 
brightest  hopes,  and  best  future  pro* 
spects  of  the  country  were  inti- 
mately connected.  He  had  said 
in  a  former  session,  that,  as  far  as 
a  powerful  navy,  a  powerful  army, 
though  not  so  powerful  as  under 
better  and  wiser  regulations  it 
might  hare  been;  and  as  far  as 
legitimate,  steady,  and  unbounded 
resources  were  concerned,  no  coun- 
try had  ever  been  handed  over  by 
any  ministers  to  their  successors  in 
a  more  triumphant  situation  than 
thi&xountry  at  the  late  change*— 
Whatever  might  be  the  want  of 
authenticity  in  the  statement,  as 
coming  from  him,  be  had  met 
witha  considerable  personal  rebuke. 
But  he  had  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  noble  lord  for  bearing  out 
all  his  statements,  which  were 
rather  below  than  over  the  truth. 
If  he  had  then  stated  what  the 
noble  lord  did  now,  that  the  war 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  system 
of  double  loans  without  any  great 
increase  of  the  public  burthens,  he 
might  have  been  open  to  animad- 
version, but  certainly  his  nerves 
were  not  equal  to  that  statement. 
He  had  then  only  to  submit  his  re- 
solutions to  the  house,  which  he 
hoped  they  would  receive  with  the 
same  indulgence  with  which  they 
had  heard  htm.  .He  offered  them 
rather  as  his  objections  to  the  sy- 
stem of  the  noble  lord,  than  as 
principles  upon  which  he  should  be 
disposed  to  found  any  system.  If 
they  were  incorrect,  the  noble  lord 
would  be  able  to  expose  the  fallacy 
of  them.  The  noble  lord  then 
concluded  with  moving  his  fir*  re- 
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solution,  proposing  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  to  Monday 
next. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  did  not  feel 
k  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words  on  the  present  occasion,  be* 
cause  it  was  neither  desirable  for 
the  house  nor  for  himself  that  he 
sbouldfollowthenoble  lord  through 
his  very  able  speech,  and  the  clear 
view  he  bad  given  of  his  objections 
to  the  new  financial  system  that 
had  been  submitted  to  the  house 
on  a  former  night*  It  was,  how* 
ever,  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  one  point, 
which  had  been  touched  upon  by 
the  noble  lord,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  misconception  of  what  had 
fallen  from  himself  on  a  former 
night  from  going  further.  The 
great  objection  ofthe  noble  lord  to 
the  system  that  had  been  submitted 
to  the  house  was,  that  it  went  to 
legislate  for  the  future.  Though 
the  noble  lord  admitted  that  it 
would  be  right  to  look  to  the  future 
in  the  arrangement  of  any  system, 
he  did  not  think  it  desirable  that 
any  legislative  enactment  should  be 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  He 
had  himself  stated,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  house  to  look 
prospectively  to  the  situation  of  the 
country,  in  the  adoption  of  any 
system ;  bnt  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  make  any  legislative 
enactment  on  an  assumption  of 
future  events,  which  might  prove 
contrary  to  all  calculation,  and 
were  solely  under  the  control  of 
Providence.  He  had  expressly  as* 
serted,  that  if  any  essential  altera* 
don  were  to  take  place  in  the  pbu*, 
it  would  not  arise  from  ear  such 
alteration  of  events,  or  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  What 
were  the  changes  that  were  likely 
to  take  place  i  An  increase  of  ex- 
pcndftuot 
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expenditure,  from  the  demand  for 
foreign  subsidies  from  without,  or 
from  the  rise  of  labour,  or  of  the 
price  of  stores  within*  He  had 
particularly  adterted  to  contingent 
circumstance*,  and  stated,  that  in 
proportion  as  any  increase  took 
place  in  the  expenditure  from  either 
of  these  causes,  that  increase  was 
to  be  provided  for  bv  an  increase 
of  the  supplemental  loans*  and  an 
increase  of  the  interest  thereon. 
Another  change  which  he  had  ad- 
verted to  was  one  which  might 
arise  from  the  failure  of  any  of  the 
duties  imposed ;  but  for  this  there 
was  a  provision  in  the  plan*  be- 
cause parliament  was  pledged  to 
make  g4od  such  deficiency  by  other 
duties*  Having  stated  this*  he 
had  only  to  request  of  the  house, 
and  of  the  country,  that  they 
would  receive  his  proposition  sucn 
as  it  was,  and  as  it  candidly  pro- 


fessed to  be,  and  not  look  upon  hint 
asresponstbltfor  any  alteration  that 
qright  take  place*  If  he  continu- 
ed to  fill  the  situation  which  lie 
then  held,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  change 
when  it  occurred* 

Mr.  Rose  did  not  propose  to 
enter  then  into  the  discussion  of 
the  resolution :  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  data  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  or  those  of  his  noble 
friend,  though  the  latter  seemed 
less  liable  to  objection.  The  plan 
of  the  noble  lord,  however,  ap- 
peared to  him  a  permanent  one ; 
and  if  once  adopted,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  make  any 
alteration  in  it  for  twenty  years, 
without  convulsing  the  whole 
system. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned 
to  Monday. 
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Delates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Ashton  Smith's  Motion  respect- 
ing the  Hampshire  Election— Lord  Hawkesbunfs  Motion  on  military 
Affairs-^Lord  Grenvitle  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Scotland — 
Debates  on  the  same  Subject  in  the  House  of  Lords — Debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  finance —Mr.  Robson's  Motion  on  the  Barracks- 
Mr.  WhMrtad's  Speech  on  the  Poor  Laws. 


THE  most  important  part  of 
this  chapter  is  unquestionably 
that  relating  to  the  poor  laws. — 
The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  on  the  occasion  was  replete 
with  sound  argument,  founded 
upon  undeniable  facts*  which  were 
admitted  by  the  house  and  the 
That  a  subject  of  so  vast 


a  magnitude,  which  had  for  yean 
employed  the  thoughts  of  Mc 
Pitt,  Mr.  Rose,  and  others,  should 
be  liable  to  no  objections  could  not 
be  expected.  The  sjeneiral  pruv 
ciples  could  not  be  disputed  ;  and 
it  will  be  regretted  by  every  lover 
of  his  country,  that  circumstances 
should  have  arisen  te  have  set  the 
question 
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question  at  rest  before  its  merits 
had  been  discussed,  and  its  advan- 
tages fully  explained.  The  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  poor;  of 
those  who,  in  addition  to  poverty, 
are  drinking  deep  of  the  cup  of 
affliction,  requires  and  demands 
the  -attention  of  parliament  ;  and  • 
we  trust  that,  whatever  party  as- 
sumes the  reins  of  government, 
this  subject  may  no  longer  be  neg- 
lected. 

On  the  ISth  of  February,  after 
the  usual  business  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  petitions  against  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  were  pre- 
sented and  received : 

Mr.  Ashton  Smith,  according 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  petition  lying  on  the  table,  com- 
plaining of  the  undue  influence  of 
certain  members  of  the  government, 
in  the  late  election  for  members  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Hants.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber then  desired  ~the  petition  to 
be  read ;  which  being  done,  be 
desired  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  year  1799,  December 
10th,  which  constituted  it  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
house,  ior  any  member  of  the 
government,  or  peer  of  parliament, 
to  interfere  in  the  election  of  any 
commoner  to  serve  In  parliament. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  chject 
of  his  motion.  It  was  a  di^i/ult 
and  irksoroe  task  to  be  obliged  to 
call  in  question  the  conduct  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  when, 
as  m  this  case,  the  person  advert- 
ed to  was  a  gentleman  for  whom 
he  individually  entertained  the  ut- 
mo*t  esteem*;  and  as  he  had  previ- 
ously acquainted  him  with  the 
natUTe:  of*  his  intended  motion,  so 
he  now  assured  him,  that  he  bore 


him  no  personal  dislike,  arid  he 
would  conduct  no  charge  against 
him  but  what  should  be  fair  and 
open.  The  charge  exhibited  in  the 
petition  against  him,  was  that  of 
applying  to  the  barrack  master 
general,  to  exert  his  influence  in 
favour  of  the  court  candidates,  at 
the  then  ensuing  election  for  Hants, 
and  which  influence  was  so. exerted 
that  it  succeeded  as  it  was  design- 
ed ;  by  which  means  a  very  worthy 
gentleman  lost  his  election,  who 
had  served  his  country  with  fidelity 
for  upwards  of  sixteen  years  (Mr.. 
Chute).     This,  he  said,  was  a  mat- 

-  ter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to 
the  county ;  it  was  of  the  most  in> 
portant  consideration  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  to  the  constitution. 
It  was  a  gross  violation  of  our  civil 
rights,  and  such,  as  far  as  related 
to  die  county  of  Hants,  as  must 
operate  to  sacrifice  it  forever  to 
government.  He  was  a  witness  to 
the  effects  of  it  himself,  and  he  never 
beheld  a  county  so  panic  struck,  as 
when  these  effects  were  traced  to 
their  cause.  The  credit  of  mini- 
sters was  at  stake,  and  their  repu- 
tation was  deeply  involved  in  the 
matter.  It  certainly  was  in  their 
discretion  to  grant  the  nation  that 
redress,  which   the  subject  loudly 

,  deniauded ;  and  trusting  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  boon  would  not 
be  refused,  he  should  move  that  a 

.  committee  be  appointed,  and  that 
the  committee  snould  be  a  com- 
mittee of  privileges,  to  which  the 
said  petition  should  be  referred* 
and  that  such  committee  do  report 
their  proceedings  xo  that  house.  - 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  who  compliment- 
ed the  last  speaker  for  the  mode- 
ration, candour,  and  talent  with 
which  he" conducted  the  business. 
The  interference  was  in  direct  de- 
fiance, and  in  the  teeth  of  the  reso- 
lutions 
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Intionsof  thathouse,and  his  honour- 
able friend  called  upon  that  house 
to  assert  their  rights  and  main- 
tain their  own  resolution ;  he  hoped 
gentlemen  would  do  so,  as  then 
ley  would  establish  the  principle  of 
that  resolution,  which  would  never 
be  violated  again  with  impunity. 
There  was  no  county  in  the  king- 
dom so  susceptible,  or  so  liable  to 
be  affected  by  ministerial  influence, 
as  the  county  of  Southampton  ;  it 
was  so  circumstanced  that  it  must 
have  infinitely  greater  weight  there 
than  elsewhere.  It  abounded  With 
church  and  collegiate  property,  it 
bad  dock-yards,  and  was  one  of 
the  great  arsenals  of  the  kingdom. 
The  dock-yards  alone  possessed 
Upwards  of  four  hundred  voters, 
exclusive  of  the  number  of  gentle- 
men and  others  employed  under 
the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  and 
navy  contractors,  together  with 
their  several  connections,  all  under 
government  influence  ;  and  when, 
in  addition  to  these,  the  whole 
fchalanx  of  the  barrack  department 
is  annexed,  the  interference  of  the 
government,  when  applied,  must 
ever  prevail,  and,  if  continued, 
must  constitute  that  respectable 
county  a  complete  ministerial 
borough,  and  no  independent  man 
would  ever  venture  as  a  candidate 
to  represent  it.  He  would  do  the 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  (Mr. 
Freemantle)  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  the  corrupt  influence  did  not 
originate  either  with  the  secretary 
of  trie  treasury,  the  comptroller  of 
the  navy,  or  the  barrack  master 
general.  No,  it  was  a  settled  and 
arranged  plan  of  the  government 
to  turn  out  a  rrian  who  had  up- 
rightly and  honestly  served  his 
country  sixteen  years.  ( Here  the 
honourable  baronet  read  an  extract 
from  die  first  letter  of  sir  William 
Heathcote  to  the  Hampshire  club, 
1807. 


stating  the  application  of  lord 
Temple,  authorised  by  lord  Gren- 
ville,  to  himself,  intimating  to 
him,  that  government  would  not 
oppose  his  re-election  in  the  event  of 
a  dissolution,  if  he  did  not  coalesce 
with  Mr.  Chute,  against  whom 
government  proposed  to  set  up  a 
candidate,  Mr.  Chute  having  put 
himself  in  systematic  opposition  to 
government.)  The  honourable 
member  then  read  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  freeman  tie  to  the  bar- 
rack-master general,  to  support 
the  cause  of  Messrs.  Herbert  and 
Thistlethwaite(at  this  instant  there 
was  a  general  cry  of  Hear  !  hear ! 
from  the  opposition  benches.)  He 
said,  that  in  pursuance  of  this  in- 
struction, and  in  compliance  with 
the  request,  major  Davis  was 
commissioned  to  exert  his  efforts 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  Lymington, 
and  Southampton ;  and  the  major's 
answers  state,  that  his  success  was 
beyond  his  most  ardent  expecta- 
tions. In  addition  to  these  letters* 
the  honourable  gentleman  read  a 
correspondence  beteen  the  barrack- 
master  general  and  major  Davis, 
wherein  it  was  set  forth  that  the 
expenses  of  his  journeys  must  be 
defrayed  by  himself,  as  they  ceuld 
not  possibly  be  introduced  in  any 
of  the  public  accounts.  He  ani- 
madverted with  much  asperity  Oil 
What  he  supposed  might  therefore- 
exist,  a  public  and  a  private  account 
of  the  moneys  of  the  peopled  if 
such  prevailed,  and  indeed  the 
mystery  with  which  the  subject 
seemed  to  be  communicated  justi- 
fied the  supposition,  then  that  alone 
was  ground  abundant  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  and  call  for  redress. 
He  next  adverted  to  a  letter,  which 
involved  the  name  of  a  nobleman 
of  such  high  reputation,  that  he 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  think 
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ht  would  allow  himself  to  interfere 
in  such  a  business ;  he  who,  when 
himself  a  member  of  that  house* 
most  probably  lent  his  patriotic  aid 
to  fix  on  its  journals  that  record  of 
manly   dignity,    that  in  the  year 
1799  first  graced  its  records.     He 
stated  to   the    house   the  wiitten 
evidence  in  support  cf  this  case, 
And  he  undertook  to  prove  at  their 
bar,  that  the  barrack  6ffice  earned 
into  effect  the  commands  and  in- 
structions of  the  honourable  gentle* 
man.      lie  had  several    facte    to 
establish   what    he  asserted;  that 
which  he  had  already  recited  was, 
however,  enough  for  the  house  to 
grant  the  motion  : — "  Ex  xmo  disce 
Ginnes."      This  is  a  question   of 
magnitude,  it  sti  ikes  at  die  vitals 
0/  the  constitution,  and   "comes 
home    to    men's     business      and 
hosoms."     Their  honour  and  dig- 
nity demanded  an  inquiry,  and  he 
emphatically  asked,    who    would 
pay  any  attention  to  the  resolutions 
of  that  house,  if  one  of  such  im- 
portance   should,  with  impunity, 
be  violated?     He  then  concluded 
with  drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  letter  of  the  duke  cf  Chandos, 
in  1799,  which  caused  that  resolu- 
tion to  be  recorded  upon  the  jour- 
nals cf  the  house,  and  argued,  that 
the  letter   of  Mr.  Freemantle  was 
infinitely  more    dangerous  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Freemantle  being  especially 
Called  upon,  as  he  considered,  to 
repel  the  unfair  accusa;  ions  made 
against  him,  availed  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  .that  presented  it- 
'  self,  to  acquit  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  that  house,  and  die  world,  of 
t{ie  foul  aspersion,  and  convince 
mankind  that  he  wits  jiot  diat  cul- 
pable person  which  the  petition 
would  induce  ihem  to  suppose.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  entertained 
fears  .^nd  jtpprcheu&'ons  on  the  oc- 


casion, but  they  were  those  alatm* 
that  proceeded  not  from  any  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  but  from  the 
dread  he  felt  of  being  incapable  to 
do  justice  to  himself  when  he  was 
attacked  in  a  way  that  involved  his 
character,  honour,  and  fame,  and 
every  thing  that  was  dear  to  man. 
He  therefore   supplicated  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  house,  whilst  he 
should  endeavour  to  justify  him- 
self in  that  way,  which  if  not  orna- 
mented with  talent  or  eloquence, 
would,   nevertheless,  be  founded 
upon  truth.  The  honourable  baro- 
net tells  the  house,  that  :tbe  paper 
he  read,  which  contains  the  mat- 
ter complained  of,  was  a  copy  of 
a  letter ;  he  appealed  to  the  house 
whether  such  an  instrument  coukl 
be  held  forth  as  eyidence  against 
him!     He  would,  however,  pro- 
duce the  original  letter,  which  he 
obtained  from  general  Hewitt,  and 
he    wttild  justify  it.     Here    the 
honourable    gentleman    read   the 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  22d  of 
September  last,-  some  time  previ- 
ous to  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, and  contained,  for  the  most 
parr,  much  of  the  matter  specified 
in  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of 
that  letter.     He  then  appealed  to 
die  house,  whether  this  was  written 
in  his  public  or  his  private  capacity, 
and  whether  there  was  any  token* 
cf  official  import  abtut  it.    It  was 
marked  "  private,"  as  was  his  uni- 
form   custom    when    writing    on 
private  business,  and  was  written 
in  behalf  of   an    intimate    friend. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  petition, 
which   charged  him  with  writing 
the  tetter  in  his  official  capacity ; 
but  he  trusted  he  had  fully  remov- 
ed that  insinuation.     He  could   in' 
like  manner  tell   die  house  that  he- 
was  a  freeholder  of  the  county  of 
Hants,  that  he  had  had  that  free- 
hold many  years,  and  that  his  con- 
nections 
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flections  and  relations  there  are  as 
respectable  and  as  opulent  as  any 
Who  had  signed  that  petition ;  and 
if  he  understood  that  his  mere 
support  as  a  private  gentleman  was 
to  disfranchise  him  of  his  right, 
because  he  happened  to  be  secre- 
tary to  ehe  treasury,  he  would  not 
hold  the  office  five  minute*.  He 
asked  the  house,  was  there  any 
law  that  prohibited  him,  as  the 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  from  in- 
teresting himself  oa  behalf  of  his 
private  friends  ?  If  this  were  law 
and  right,  he  from  henceforth 
must  be  at  a  Joss  how  to  conduct 
himself  in  any  Capacity,  much 
less  that  of  secretary  to  the  trea- 
sury. -He  conduded  by  appealing 
tt>  the  feelings  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Jeffery  of  Poole  said,  he 
did  not  intend,  at  coming  into  the 
house,  to  take  any  part  -m  the  de- 
bate ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  change 
his  mind,  in  consequent  of  the 
assertions  of  the  honourable  secre- 
tary {Mr.  Freemantie)  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  character  and  purity  of 
ministers  with  Tespect  to  tactions. 
He  could  state  stubborn  facts, 
which  would  prove  that  the  govern* 
raent  had  exercised  its  influence;  he 
could  inform  the  house,  that  he 
was  told  by  the  honourable  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury*  that  he  should 
lose  his  patronage  in  the  borough 
ahd  town  of  Poole,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  he  had  given :  and 
it  was  added,  that  Michael  Angclo 
Taylor,  esq.  was  to  receive  the 
whole  weight  and  authority  of  ad- 
ministration, to  back  him  against 
the  other  candidate.  This  fact, 
which  clearly  exhibited  the  conduct 
of  government,  must  be  sufficient 
Id  excite  the.  disgust  tof  the  house, 
and  of  the  country ! 

Mr.  Tierney  had  to  thank  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  pro- 
posed the  question,  and  Ms©  th* 


honourable  baronet  who  second*  r 
ed  it,  for  the  several  documents 
which  they  produced  and  read; 
for,  as  the  case  now  stood  before 
the  house,  gentlemen  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  papers  and 
information  which  could  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of  privileges :  be- 
ing capable  of  exercising  its  judg- 
ment on  what  was  read,  he  did  noc 
rhink  that  the  house  would  come 
to  the  resolution  of  referring  this 
case  to  a  committee.  The  petition 
contained  only  one  charge,  and 
that  against  his  honourable  friend 
Mr.  rreemantle.  He  was  at  a 
loss  for  the  reason  which  could  in- 
duce an  honourable  member  (Mr. 
Jeffery)  to  bring  a  charge  agairlst 
another  member  (Mr.  M.  A.  Tay- 
lor) in  his  absence?.  He  never 
heard  snch  improper  language,  not 
only  from  one  member  to  another, 
but  from  one  gentleman  to  anorher. 
(Order!  order!  from  Mr.  Stanhope/ 
who  said  lie  never  heard  such  un- 
parliamentary language  during  the 
time  he  held  a  seat  in  the  house, 
as  that  used  by  the  right  honours 
able  gentleman,  who  seemed  in- 
clined to  provoke  the  parties  to 
shoot  each  other.)  (A  cry  of 
Hear !  hear !  and  Order !  order  !■ 
followed. )       v 

Mr.  Speaker  thought  it  would 
be  more  regular,  if  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (  Mr.  Tierney  ) 
had  not  used  the  last  expressions. 

Mr.  Tierney  begged  pardon  of 
the  house,  and  assured  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  called  him  to 
Order,  that  he  had  not  any  such 
intention  as  that  which  he  ascribed 
t©  him  in  the  use  of  those  objection- 
able words.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  observing  that  it  was  extra  J 
ordinary,  in  the  search  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  for  precedents, 
they  could  only  make  out  this  one 
chargt ;  and  what  did  that  amount 
•  Q  2  to  ? 
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to  ?  To  this  merely,  that  Lis  ho* 
nourable  friend's  letter  was  dated 
from  the  Treasury  ;  this  was  the 
whole  offence.  If  he  had  had  the 
experience  of  an  old  treasury  prac- 
titioner, he  would  have  dated  it 
from  his  Ijouse  in  Stauhope-street, 
which  would  have  saved  him  and 
the  petitioners  the  trouble  of  pro- 
posing and  making  it.  But  the 
words  'treasury  chamber*  import- 
ed, at  present,  something  so  terrible 
as.  to  make  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.-  G.  Rose)  quite 
aghast.  He  conceived  that  it  would 
be  trifling  with  the  dignity  and  the 
time  of  parliament  to  go  into  a 
committee  on  this  unfounded  and 
paltry  charge,  which  no  opposition 
but  the  present  would  exhibit: 
there  might,  however,  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  such  conduct*  Perhaps 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Rose),  knowing  the  use  which 
had  been  formerly  made  of  the  in- 
fluence of  government,  assumed 
that  it  might  have  been  exercised 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the 
present  government.  At  all  events, 
it  must  excite  disgust  to  see  this 
petition  brought  forward  from 
such  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Canning  hoped  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  allow 
htm  to  qualify  his  astonishment  by 
saving  that  the  surprise  and  disgust 
of  the  country  must  arise  at  the 
opposition  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  to 
the  further  hearing  of  this  petition. 
Fortunately  for  the  empire,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and 
the  other  supporters  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  liad  come  into  office  j 
but  being  once  vested  with  power, 
and  holding  a  high  situation,  the 
notions  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  suddenly  altered, 
"what  was  the  first  proof  which  he 
gave  of  his  idea  of  reform? — That 


all    the    principles  and  practice* 

which  he  formerly  censured  and 
reprobated,  should  not  be  wholly 
removed,  but  used  against  those 
who  had  themselves  when  in  power 
endeavoured  to  practise  diem :  his 
only  ambition  seemed  to  be,  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  retorting 
upon  preceding  administrations  the 
abuses  which  they  might  have  en- 
couraged, but  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  at  the  time 
to  which  he  alluded,  had  condemn* 
ed  with  the  greatest  virulence,  as 
subversive  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  fThe  right  honourable 
gentleman  gave  a  proof  of  his 
system  of  purity  by  stating,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  a  crime  for  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  solicit 
with  every  appearance  that  was 
official,  the  head  of  the  barrack 
department  in  Hampshire.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Tierney)  justified  its  rejection,  by 
adducing  similar  abuses  formerly 
practised ;  his  argument  went  to 
prove  that  one  government  should 
make  reprisals,  as  it  were,  upon 
another ;  for  he  stated  in  substance, 
that  Mr.  Chute  had  been  defeated 
and  turned  out  of  his  seat  by  the 
abuses  which  had  been  practised  in 
the  same  place  by  preceding  govern- 
ments. This  was  a  terrible  de- 
nunciation against  the  county  of 
Hants;  for,  granting  that  the 
electors  of  every  other  county  may 
obtain  redress,  yet  the  electors  of 
Hampshire  are  to  endure  the  ex- 
istence of  abuses  for  ever,  without 
a  hope  of  redress :  in  fact,  they 
were  to  be  told,  that  having  been 
in  the  habit,  under  every  change 
of  government,  to  see  their  favour- 
ite candidate  removed  bv  court  in- 
fluence and  ministerial  intrigue^ 
they  have  no  right  to  complain ; 
that  the  present  government  has  as 
good  a  nfht  to  resort  to  those  prac- 
tices * 
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tices  as  any  that  went  before  it ; 
and,  of  course,  that  the  electors 
must  bear  the  consequences.  There 
was  this  peculiarity  attached  to  the 
case  of  Hampshire,  namely,  that 
it  was  the  undue  influence  of  the 
government  exercised  at  a  general 
election,  which  caused  the  resolu- 
tions now  entered  on  the  journals 
against  such  practices  in  future. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
in  confirmation  of  what  he  advan- 
ced on  this  point,  read  the  letter  of 
the  duke  of  Chandos,  on  which 
the  resolution  of  the  house  was 
founded,  and  concluded  with  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  although  the 
petition  was  not  manufactured  to 
the  taste  of  ministers,  yet  that  it 
might  be  suffered  to  go  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Perceval  thought  it  highly 
improper  that  the  government 
should  have  exerted  its  power  in 
influencing  elections.  He  accused 
the  ministers  of  having  abandoned 
their  former  pledges',  and  of  com- 
mitting those  very  unconstitutional 
acts  wnicb  they  formerly  made  the 
grounds  of  accusation  against  the 
then  ministers.  It  was  argued, 
that  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent ;  it  was  written  by  the  honour- 
able secretary  in  hi*  private  chaxac- 
ter,  as  a  freeholder  of  the  county 
of  Hants.  A  little  attention  to 
the  facts  would  set  this  matter  in  a 
proper  light.  To  whom  was  it 
sent  ?  It  was  addressed  to  lieuten- 
ant-general Hewitt,  barrack-master 
general,  whom  he  had  not  under- 
stood, from  the  honourable  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury,  to  be  also  a 
freeholder,  nor,  even  if  he  were,  a 
personal  acquaintance;  it -certainly 
did  not  appear  from  the  style  of  the 
letter  that  any  intimacy  .Subsisted. 
It  began,  coldly  and  formally, 
with  >»  fiir ;"  it  (hen  proceeded  to 


charge  the  recollection  of  the 
persons  to  whom  its  contents  were 
to  be  imparted,  with  the  expected 
dissolution  of  parliament,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates to  be  supported,  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Mr.  Thistlethwaite,  adding, "  I 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
these  gentlemen  to  your  favourable 
influence.'*  Then  thev  were  not 
to  be  recommended  to  tne  freehold- 
ers, but  to  major  Davis,  assistant 
barrack-master  general,  "or  any 
other  gentleman  within  your  de- 
partment." Was  the  house  to  be 
gravely  told  that  this  was  an  ordi- 
nary letter,  written  by  one  free- 
holder to  another,  mixing  with  it 
no  undue  influence,  exercising  no 
authority  connected  with  official 
arrangements?  Was  this  private 
intercourse  between  one  freeholder 
and  another  ?  It  was  yet  to  be  learnt 
if  the  scene  exhibited  in  Hampshire 
was  not  to  be  discovered  in  every 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Per- 
haps the  honourable  gentleman 
had  not  only  a  freehold  in  Hamp- 
shire, but  in  various  other  counties ; " 
or,  if  he  had  not,  other  secretaries 
under  ministers  might  exercise  this 
same  privilege  of  freeholders,  in 
every  other  district  of  the  empire. 
Was  this  practice  to  be  thus  gene- 
rally diffused  ?  Was  this  language 
on  the  sacred  franchise  of  English- 
men to  be  employed  ?  and  by  these 
boasting  reformers,  who  only  wait- 
ed to  be  invested  with  power  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  coun- 
try on  an  immovable  basis.  "  Pro- 
vided I  do  not  give  hard  money, 
or  harder  threats,  I  may  use  any 
influence  I  please  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  this  franchise," 

Lord  Howick  contendrd,  that 
there  had  been  no  unconstitutional 
interference,  either  on  the  present 
or  any  other  occasion,  on  the  part 
of  government.  If  there  was  any 
G  3  improper 
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improper  interference,  it  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  This 
charge,  like  many  of  the  others, 
he  considered  as  frivolous.  '<  Ex 
uno  dfsce  omnes."  He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  hou?e  would  not 
thinK  it  right  to  go  into  the  inquiry* 
He  had  already  said,  that  if  the 
charge  could  be  proved ,  his  majesty 's 
ministers  deserved  the  censure  of  the 
house:  but  if  not,  that  it  ought  to  be 
marked  by  the  manner  of  reject* 
ing  it.  The  charge  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  a  more* 
frivolous  one  he  had  never  heard 
of.  He  called  upon  the  house 
therefore  to  dismiss  the  petition 
out  of  the  court.  He  was  as 
anxious  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man could  be  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  parliament,  but  he  could 
not  consider  that  there  was  any 
impropriety  in  a  secietary  of  the 
treasury  doing  that  which  had  al- 
ways been  done.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  asserting  that  nothing 
had  been  fairly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  government;  and  he  trusted 
•that  the  house  would  not  only 
calmly  and  dispassionately  view 
the  subject,  but  would  entirely  dis- 
miss the  motion. 

Mr.  Biddulph,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men spoke  :  on  a  division,  tor  the 
motion  57,  against  184.  Majority 
for  the  minister  J27: 

In  the  house  of  peers,  February 
16,  lord  Hawkesbury  moved  ior 
an  address  to  his  majesty  for  papers 
consisting  of  returns  of  the  military 
force  or  the  country,  number  of 
men  enlisted,  desertions,  &c.  which 
beir.g  ordered,  a  short  conversation 
took  place  between  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  and  lord  GrenvilJe, 
respecting  a  motion  made  by  the 
former  ior  printing  of  certain 
papers  relating  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  which  lord  Grenville  objected 


on  account  of  the  expenses.  The 
motion  being  abandoned  by  the 
noble  earl, 

Lord  Grenville  rose,  pursuant 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  in* 
troduce  a  bill  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land, and  for  introducing  the  trials 
by  jury  in  civil  causes,  in  certain 
cases.  In  doing  this,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  false  impressions  that  had  pre- 
vailed  On  the  subject.  This  mea- 
sure was  very  extensive  in  its  nature  i 
but  it  was  not  just  to  prepossess  the 
minds  of  persons  against  it,  by 
attributing  to  it  objects  which  it 
did  not  embrace.  It  had  been 
said,  that  it  was  intended  by  this 
bill  to  introduce  a  complete  change 
in  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  assimilate  it  altogether 
to  the  law  of  England.  When  he 
first  introduced  the  subject  to  their 
lordships'  notice,  he  had  declared 
that  he  entertained  no  such  inten- 
tion, and  he  was  still  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
politic and  unjust  than  such  an  at- 
tempt. The  bill  which  he  had  to* 
offer,  made  in  fact  no  alteration  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  but  related 
solely  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  ought  to  be  administered.  His 
lord S' iip  then,  in  a  very  detailed 
manner,  proceeded  to  explain  the 
purport  of  the  bill,  and  went  over 
all  the  topics  upon  which  he  touch- 
ed when  he  moved  the  resolutions 
on  the  same  subject  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  session.  The 
general  outline  of  the  change  now 
proposed  may  be  biiefly  stated. 
The  bill  relates  to  three  objects., 
1st.  To  divide  the  court  of  sessions, 
which  consists  of  fifteen  judges, 
into  three  chambers  of  five  judges 
each,  having  concurrent  jurisdie-" 
tions. — adlyi  To  introduce,  or 
T^^itfkjBfuiv^jm  Scotbad-,  At- 
trial 
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trial  by  jury  in  civil  actions  of  a 
certain  description,  namely,  those 
which  relate  to  personal  rights,  all 
questions  relative  to  landed  pto- 
perty  being  left  to  be  decided  in 
the  usual  maaner.— Sdly,  To  con- 
stitute an  intermediate  chamber  of 
appeal,  between  the  court  of  ses*. 
moos  arid  the  house  of  lords.  In 
forming  this  chamber  of  appeal, 
his  lordship  proposed  to  empower 
his  majesty,  by  the  biH,  to  make 
one  new  lord  of  session  $  and  also 
to  make  the  lord  chief  baron  a 
member  of  the  same  court,  in  order 
that  he  may  also  sit  in  the  chamber 
of  revision.  One  member  from 
each  of  the  other  three  chambers* 
will  make  five  judges,  for  the 
chamber  of  revision*  And  as  it 
might  happen  that  the  judge  be- 
longing to  the  chamber  from  which 
the  appeal  may  be  made,  would 
not  choose  to  sit  in  the  chamber  of 
revision,  there  would  always  be 
four  judges  remaining  to  decide  on 
the  appeal.  It  was  his  lordship's 
iuteatien  to  propose,  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  read  a  second  time 
until  this  day  three  weeks,  that 
further  time  might  still  be  afforded 
for  considering  the  subject.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  "that  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  first  time." 

The  duke  of  Montrose  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
divide  the  court  of  session  into  only 
two  chamber*  than  into  three*  He 
bad  at  first  thought  favourably  of 
die  establishment  of  an  intermedi- 
ate court  of  appeal,  but  he  had 
since  altered  hie  opinion.  Upon 
reflection,  he  did  not  think  that 
such  a  measure  was  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  appeals 
before  the  house  of  lords  j  it  would 
only  be  one  mora  -  step  through 
which  the  litigants  would  have  to 
go,  before  they  came  to  thek  lord- 
ships'  bar*    He.wasalsd  of  opi- 


nion, that  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, their  lordships  ought  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  judges  froni 
Scotland. 

Lord  Eldon  and  lord  Hawket* 
bury  gave  their  approbation  ht 
general  to  the  measure,  but  reserv- 
ed to  themselves  the  right  of  prc^ 
posing  alterations  in  the  details  of 
the  bill.  Lord  Eldon  was  desirous 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  read  urn 
til  this  day  three  weeks ;  and  both 
these  noble  lords  doubted  whether 
it  was  practicable  to  introduce  the 
trial  by  jury  into  the  law  of  Scot- 
land in  civil  cases. 

Lord  Ellenborough  declared  his 
decided  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  stated  with  great  en- 
ergy the  inestimable  advantages 
which  this  country  derives  from 
the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and 
the  great  boon  which  itf  introduc- 
tion into  Scotland  would  confer 
upon  that  country. 

Lord  Suffolk  also  approved  of 
the  measure,  and  thovgnt  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges  ought 
to  be  increased. 

Lord  Orenville  wished  the  biH 
to  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
three  weeks,  in  order  that  it  might 
go  through  the  committee  before 
Easter ;  Dut  he  was  willing  that  it 
should  not  be  committed  until  this 
day  four  weeks. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord  EI- 
don  and  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  10th  of  March  lord 
Grenville,  anxious  that  the  house 
should  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
necessary  facts  on  this  business, 
moved  that,  the  clerks  should  pre- 
pare an  account  of  the  number  of 
appeals  brought  to  that  house,  di- 
stinguishing those  from  the  courts 
here  and  from  Scotland,  with  the 
G  4  number 
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number  decided  upon,  dismissed, 
&c.  from  1794-  to  1801 ;  and  also 
the  like  account  of  appeals,  di- 
stinguishing those  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  from  1801  to  the 
present  time. 

This  motion  being  agreed  to, 
the  lord  chancellor  stated  to  the 
house  the  receipt  of  a  paper,  pur* 
porting  to  be  a  memorial  from  the 
college  of  justice  in  Scotland,  re- 
specting the  bill  brought  in,  and  re- 
quested their  lordships'  instructions 
respecting  it.  It  was,  after  some 
conversation,  agreed  that  the  me- 
morial could  not  be  received,  al- 
though the  sentiments  of  the,lords 
pf  session  upon  this  subject  would 
be  highly  desirable.  They  must, 
however,  if  they  wished  to  address 
the  house,  do  it  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  Hi  their  individual  charac- 
ters as  lords  of  session,  and  not  as 
a  body.  This  the  lord  chancellor 
undertook  to  communicate. 

To  this  subject  lord  Grenville 
adverted  on  the  12th,  observing, 
that  though  he  was  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  any  proposition  for  receiving 
the  opinions  of  the  lords  of  session 
with  respect  to  the  expediency  of 
the  bill  as  a  legislative  measure,  he 
still  thought  it  of  importance  that 
their  lordships  should  have  the  op- 
portunity ot  putting  questions  to 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  session, 
with  respect  to  the  practical  effect 
which  might  be  produced  by  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill:  he 
therefore  moved  that  the  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  session,  and 
the  two  senior  lords  of  that  court, 
do  attend  the  service  of  the  house 
with  all  convenient  speed.  This 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

March  16th.  On  the  order  of 
the  day  being  read  for  .  going 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

The  duke  of  Montrose  expressed 
himself  clecidedly  hostile  to  the 


measure  in  its  present  shape*  Ha 
conceived  the  proposed  division  of 
the  court  of  session  into  three 
chambers,  with -a  superior  court  of 
appeal,  to  be  an  infraction  of  the 
articles  of  union,  inasmuch  as  the 
court  of  session  would  thus  no 
longer  be  the  supreme  court  of 
Scotland,  but  would  be  rendered 
inferior  to  another  court,  namely, 
the  court  of  appeal.  The  division 
into  three  chambers  might  also  be 
productiveof  serious  inconveniences 
a  case,  for  instance,  decided  by  a 
majority  of  ten  judges  to  four, 
might,  by  the  operation  of  this 
bill,  be  again  decided  upon  by  four 
judges  in  one  of  these  three  chain* 
hers,  and  these  four  might  happen 
to  be  the  minority  on  the  former 
decision*  The  chamber  of  review 
would,  he  thought,  also  defeat  the 
object  sought  to  be  attained,  name- 
ly, the  more  speedy  administration 
of  justice,  by  again  narrowing  the 
channel  of  that  administration; 
and  he  had  little  doubt  that  this 
new  court  of  appeal,  if  establish* 
ed,  would  soon  be  as  much  over* 
loaded  with  appeals  as  that  house 
was  at  present.  He  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  advtseable 
to  divide  the  court  of  session  into 
two  chambers,  consisting  of  eight 
judge*,  and  seven,  from  each  of 
which  three  judges  might  be  de- 
tached into  the  outer  bouse,  to  do. 
the  business  there  in  a  manner 
more  complete  than  that  now  orac* 
tJsed.  The  judges  might  take  h) 
in  rota^on  every  year  to  go  into 
the  outer  house,  If  this  mode  were 
adopted,  and  the  courts  were  em- 
powered to  give  possession  in  con- 
sequence ot  judgement,  and  to 
or^er  the  payment  of  money,  or 
to  take  good  security  in  case  of  an 
appeal  j  and  also,  if  in  that  house 
costs  were  given  on  appeals  to  tfee 
extent  of  the  expense  actually  in- 
curredj 
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purred,  together  with  damages  for 
aay  injury  sustained,  there  would 
be  oo  necessity  for  an  intermediate 
court  of  appeal,  and  appeals  to  that 
house  would  become  much  less  fre- 
quent. Vith  respect  to  the  introduce 
uon  of  trial  by  jury,  he  thought  it 
an  experiment  replete  with  difficulty 
and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  tried 
without  the  most  mature  conside- 
ration; at  least,  the  experiment, 
he  was  of  opinon,  should  be  confined 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh* 

Lord  Redesdale  considered  the 
present  measure  as  a  breach  of  the 
act  of  union,  as,  if  it  was  carried 
into  effect,  the  court  of  session 
would,  in  fact,  no  longer  exist. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk  contended 
that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  act  of  union  to  make  regula* 
tions  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice  in  Scotland ;  and  this 
measure  did  nothing  more.  He 
could  not  conceive  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  intermediate  court 
of  appeal  would  tend  to  increase 
appeals,  as  experience  in  this  coun- 
try, with  respect  to  the  court  of -ex- 
chequer chamber,  proved  directly 
the  reverse. 

Lord  Eldon  was  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  division  of  the  court 
of  session  into  three  chambers  was 
not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act  of  union.  He  thought  that 
much  might  be  done  by  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  noble  duke,  by  es- 
tablishing two  chambers,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  the  act  of  union 
would  not  be  infringed.  His  lord- 
ship examined  different  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  contended  that  they 
were  extremely  defective  with  re- 
spect to  the  directions  given  for  re- 
sorting to  trial  by  jury,  andappear- 
ed  to  nave  been  framed  without  a 
due  -  consideration  of  the  nature  of 


pleadings  in  the  court  of  session, 
which  were  so  different  to  those 
adopted,  in  the  courts  of  law  ait 
Westminster-hall.     He   had    con- 
siderable  doubts  respecting    that 
part  of  the  bill  which  related  to 
trial  by  jury,  and  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  separate  it  from  the 
other.      It  was  a  most  important 
subject,  and  called  for  the  earnest, 
serious  attention  of  their  lordships- 
Lord  Grenville  said,  the  objecr 
tion  that  this  measure  was  an  in- 
fringement   of  the  act  of  unioa 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  in  the 
least  well  founded.    It  was  clear 
that  there  existed  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity   for  remedying  the    evils 
which  resulted  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  business  in  the  court  oi 
session  more  than  that  court  could 
possibly  get  through,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation   of   appeals     in    that 
house.    The  necessity  of  some  re- 
medy was  so  evident,  that  those 
noble  lords  who  objected  to  this 
measure,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
the  division  into  two  chambers.    If 
the  division  into  three   chambers 
was,  however,  an  infringement  of 
the  act  of  union,  it  was  perfectly- 
clear  that  the  division  into   two 
chambers  was  also  an  infringement. 
He,  however,  could  not  conceive 
there  was  any  doubt  that  parlia- 
ment had  the  power  of  making 
enactment*  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  court  of  session :  it  was 
a  power  recognised  by  an  act-of  the 
Scotch  parliament,  and  reserved  by 
the  words  inserted  in  the  article  of 
the  act  of  union. 

Lord  viscount  Melville  declared 
himself  friendly  to  the  principle  of 
diminishing  the  number  *of  lords  of 
session.  He  had  formerly  propo- 
sed a  bill  for  diminishing  their 
number  to  ten:  but  he  confessed 
he  thought,  the  proposition  of  the 
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noble  lord  for  dividing  them  into 
three  chambers  much  preferable. 
He  doubted,  however,  the  proprie- 
ty of  establishing.*,  court  at  review, 
which  he  thought  an  infringement 
of  the  act  of  union,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  tend  to 
diminish  the  number  of  appeals  to 
that  house,  as  the  litigants  would 
still  be  anxious  to  appeal  to  the  last 
resort.  With  respect  to  the  trial 
by  jury*  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  productive  of  those  beneficial 
effects  which  were  looked  for  by 
the  proposers  of  the  bill :  it  was  ill 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  neither  did  they  wish  for 
its  introduction. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  quoted 
the  18th  and  19th  articles  of  union, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
present  measure  was  no  infringe- 
ment upon  that  act,  there  being  an 
express  reservation  that  regulations 
might  be  adopted  for  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  consistently  with 
public  policy,  and  for  the  evident 
utility  of  the  subject.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  court  of  session  into  three 
chambers,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  review,  were  questions 
of  public  policy,  respecting  which, 
parliament  had  undoubtedly  the 
power  of  deciding.  The  court  of 
session  had  formerly  established  re- 
gulations by  acts  of  sederunt  {or  the 
more  speedy  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  it  were  absurd  to  suppose 
that  parliament  had  not  the  para- 
mount power  to  enforce,  regula- 
tions for  the  better  administration 
of  justice.  The  introduction  of  the 
trial  by  jury  formed  part  of  the  re- 
solutions passed  last  session ;  and 
since  that  period  no  petition  had 
been  presented  to  the  house  from 
any  part  of  Scotland  against  that 
part  of  the  plan ;  he  was  therefore 
Warranted  in  supposing  that  there 


was  no  objection  to  its  introduc- 
tion. 

The  earl  of  Mansfield,  after  mo- 
destly apologising  for  offering  hhn- 
self  to  the  attention  of  th?  house' 
upon  such  a  subject,  expressed  him- 
self of  the  name  opinion  with  lord 
Melville,  and  cited  an  Opinion  de- 
livered by  that  great  lawyer,  the 
earl  of  Mansfield,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  trial  by  jury  in  Scot- 
land, so  far  from  being  advtseahle, 
might  be  attended  with  much  ha* 
zard  in  the  experiment :  so  total- 
ly unsuited  was  it  to  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com- 
mittee, fro  formd,  in  which  lord 
Eldon  gave  notice  that  he  should, 
when  tney  came  to  the  clause 
relative  to  the  trial  by  jury,  move 
that  it  be  omitted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  another  substituted, 
better  suited  to  answer  die  desired 
purpose. 

On  the  18th,  lord  Grenville  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  adviseable 
to  empower  the  committee  to  sepa- 
rate all  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
related  to  trial  by  jury  from  the 
other  parts  which  related  to  the 
division  of  the  court  of  session  into 
three  chambers,  and  the  formation  . 
of  a  court  of  review.  With  this 
view  he  moved  to  postpose  the 
committee  to  Monday,  intending 
on  that  day  to  move  the  instruc- 
tions just  referred  to,  and  some 
other  amendments. 

Lord  Eldon  thanked  the  noble 
lord  for  having  thus  given  further 
time  for  the  consideration  oF  that 
part  of  the  subject,  which  was  in- 
volved in  considerable  difficulty, 
namely,  the  trial  by  jury.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  trial  by  jury 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  beneficial- 
ly introduced  into  8cotland,  bt;t  it 
was  a  question  of  difficulty  how 
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this  should  be  done  so  as  not  to 

produce  injury  instead  of  good. 
With  respect  to  the  other  part  of 
the  subject,  he  would  give  it  every 
consideration  in  his  power,  and  en- 
deavour to  come  to  that  result, 
which,  while  in  his  judgment  it 
would  tend  to  remedy  the  evil  that 
existed*  would  not  violate  the  act  of 
union.  He  doubted  whether  the 
court  of  review  should  not  be  rather 
sought  in  the  chambers  of  the 
court  of  session*  similar  to  our 
court  of  exchequer  chamber,  with 
relation  to  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster-hail, than  rendered  a  distinct 
court,  superior  to  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, which  he  was  inclined  to  think 
not  consistent  with  the  articles  of 
union. 

The  lord  chancellor  had  no 
doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  con- 
vince their  lordships,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases 
into  Scotland  were  much  less  than 
were  apprehended ;  that  it  would 
indeed  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
beneficial  measure. 

Lord  Melville  thought  it  would 
be  more  adviseable  to  have  only 
two  chambers  in  the  inner  house, 
the  sole  business  of  which  should  be 
to.  review  the  decisions  given  in  the 
outer  house,  where,  from  the  larger 
portion  of  time  allowed  to  the 
judges  for  transacting  business, 
that  business  might  be  done  well. 
If,  however,  it  was  determined  to 
have  three  chambers,  he  thought 
that  one  of  those  chambers  should 
be  allotted  solely  to  the  business  of 
the  outer  house  $  in  which  case, 
from  the  single  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  judges,  every  thing 
that  could  result  from  efficiency, 
and  from  solemnity  of  decision, 
might  be  expected.    - 

Lord  Lauderdale  agreed   with 


the  noble  viscount  in  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  means  of  doing 
the  business  in  the  outer  house  in  a 
better  manner,  as  it  had  been  calcu- 
lated that  a  lord  of  session,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  multiplicity  of  other 
business,  had  only  sixty-three  hours 
in  the  year  to  allot  to  that  iu  the  out- 
er house :  this,  however,  had  been 
provided  for  in  the  present  plan,  by 
which,  the  three  chambers  only  sit- 
ting alternately,  eight  judges  might 
be  allotted  to  the  business  of  the 
outer  house,  while,  according  to 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  vis- 
count, only  five  could  sit  there. 

Some  further  conversation  took 
place  between  several  npble  lords, 
the  greater  part  of  which  turned 
upon  the  definition  ofequtJu  as  ap- 
plicable in  England  and  bcotland. 
Lord  Eldon  having  cited  a  decision 
of  the  court  of  session  to  prove  the 
enlarged  discretion  exercised  by 
that  court,  although  not  having 
originally  an  equitable  jurisdiction ; 
lord  Kinnaird  considered  it  as  an 
additional  argument  for  regulating 
the  proceedings  of  that  court. 
Lord  Melville  conceived  that  the 
last  speaker  had  argued  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  alter  the  laws  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Holland  entered 
at  some  length  into  a  definition  of 
equity,  a  term  which,  in  the  En- 
glish sense,  he  considered  to  be  in- 
applicable to  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  session,  which  was  regula- 
ted by  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
without  any  of  those  rules  which  de- 
fined the  province  of  courts  of 
equity  in  England.  The  commit- 
tee was  postponed  to  Monday)  but 
it  did  not  sit  again  till  Saturday, 
March  25th,  when  lord  Grenville 
made  his  promised  motion,  and 
other  amend  meats,  which  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  committee  was 
to  meet  again  on  the  next  day :  but 
on  that  day  a  motion  was  made  by 
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lord  Hawkesbury  to  suspend  the 
business  of  the  house  for  some  days 
in  order  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
administration:  this  was  carried, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  on  the 
Scots  judicature  hill  till  the  16th 
of  April,  when  it  was  agreed  the 
committee  should  be  revived.  In 
some  conversations  it  appeared  that 
many  of  the  mew  administration 
were  inclined  to  oppose  the  farther 
progress  of  the  bill. 

In  a  committee  on  the  20th>  lord 
Auckland  rose  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  sudden  change  of 

Eion  that  seemed  to  have  taken 
e  among  a-  great  number  of 
-  lords?. ips  respecting  the  merits 
of  this  bill.  Not  more  tha»  a 
month  ago  it  seemed  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  almost  universal  ap- 
probation of,the  house :  now  some* 
thing  utterly  subversive  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  set  up 
is  opposition  to  it,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  unfair,  unmanly,  and 
unconstitutional. 

Lord  Eldon  and  lord  Hawkes- 
bury contended  that  they  had  never 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the 
bill  in  all  its  provisions.  The  for* 
mtr  moved  that  the  committee  be 
deferred  till  Thursday*  when,  if 
necessary,  he  would  move  that  the 
committee  he  postponed  for  three 
weeks  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
time  to  prepare  another  bill.  Lord 
Melville  said  he  should  then  move, 
that  the  order  for  the  attendance  of 
the  Scotch  judges  should  be  dis- 
charged. 

On  Thursday  the  22d,  the  order 
having  been  read  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  lord  president,  and 
other  judges  of  the  court  of  session, 
five  of  the  judges  of  that  court, 
namely,  the  lord  president,  the  lord 
justice  clerk,  lords  Glenree,  Cullen, 
and  Newton,  entered  the  house  and 


for  them,  in  a  space  inclosed  with 
railing,  without  the  bar. 

Lord  Erskine  entered  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  with  a  view  of 
putting  several  questions  to  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  session,  in  or- 
der that  the  house  might  thence  de- 
rive useful  and  important  informa- 
tion. He  impressed  upon  their 
lordships  the  necessity  of  endea- 
vouring to  apply  some  remedy  to 
the  great  evil  which  existed  in  the 
number  of  appeals  brought  to  that 
house  from  Scotland,  and  particu- 
larly dwelt  upon  the  necessity  ok 
separating  the  law  from  the  facts 
in  the  courts  below ;  of  their  de- 
ciding finally  upon  the  latter,  and 
leaving  only  the  former  as  a  matter 
of  appeal  to  that  house.  His  lord- 
ship then  proposed  several  que&» 
tions  to  be  put  to  the  judges. 

After  a  short  conversation  be- 
tween several  of  the  lords  the  ques- 
tions were  agreed  to,  and  were 
communicated  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor to  the  judges,  who  were  re- 
quested to  state  when  they  would 
be  ready  to  answer  them. 

The  lord  president  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  m  his  answer 
that  evening;  that  some  of  his 
brethren  wished  for  time  till  the 
next  day,  and  others  till  Monday  ) 
but  that  at  all  events  on  the  latter 
day  they  would  be  ready  to  answer 
them.  His  lordship  stated,  that 
great  inconveniences  would  result 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  by  detaining  them  long- 
er than  Monday.— On  that  day 
parliament  was  dissolved*  and  the 
measure  was  lost. 

We  have  given  this  outline  of 
a  bill  that  was  deemed  of  great 
cousequence  to  the  interests  of 
the  united  kingdom,  presuming, 
that  though  abandoned  for  & 
present,     it     will     hereafter    fee 


took  their  seats  in  chairs  provided  >  brought  again  into  discussion. 
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We  return  now  to  the  bouse  of 
commons,  where,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  upon  the  motion  of  lord 
Castlereagh,  the  debate  upon  his 
lordship's  financial  resolutions,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  lord  H.  Petty, 
was  postponed  for  a  week ;  and  on 
the  question  being  put  for  the  house 
to  go  Into  a  committee  oh  finance* 
Mr.  Long  rose  to  make  some  ob- 
servations, which  lord  H.  Petty 
thought  had  better  be  stated  in  a 
committee:  to  this 

Mr.  Long  replied,  that  he 
thought  it  more  regular  to  pro* 
ceed  now,  at  his  objection  went 
rather  to  the  principle  of  the  plan 
than  to  the  detail.  He  observed, 
however,  in  continuation,  that  he 
did  not  object  even  to  the  principle 
to  a  certain  extent.  He  fully  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  highly  expedient 
to  impose  no  new  taxes  for  the 
present,  if  it  could  be  avoided* 
This  was  his  opinion,  and  it  was 
sanctioned  by  that  of  the  noble 
lord's  predecessor.  New  taxes  to 
any  great  extent  would  occasion  a 
very  heavy  pressure  on  the  people 
at  present.  Then  what  other  re- 
sources were  there  ?  There  were 
two,  namely,  the  war  taxes  and 
the  sinking  fund.  His  noble  friend 
(Casdereagh)  objected  to  the  plan 
of  compound  loans :  but  whether 
the  borrowing  was  from  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  or  the  war  taxes, 
there  must  be  supplementary  loans. 
To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  he 
saw  no  objection  to  borrowing  from 
the  war  taxes :  but  he  must  object 
co  the  system  of  pledging  the  whole 
of  the  war  taxes,  independent  of 
the  property  tax,  and  at  last  the 
property  tax  also.  The  noble  lord 
dught  to  borrow  only  on  such  as 
might  be  supposed  to  yield  their 
fullest  amount  in  time  of  peace. 
He  might  continue  the  war  for  five 
years,  by  borrowing  on  this  portion 
*  G 


of  the  war  taxes*  The  sum  of  ele- 
ven millions  might  be  annually  bor- 
rowed in  this  way,  or  thirteen  milli- 
ons, if  necessary ;  and  for  those  sums 
the  permanently  productive  war 
taxes,  with  .the  expiring  annuities, 
would  afford  ample  provision  for 
five  years.  He  thought  the  war 
taxes  ought  not  to  be  pledged  to  a 
greater  amount,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  this  country.  He 
ought  to  consider  the  furious  ob- 
jections made  to  the  property  tax, 
which  was  called  a  system,  not  of 
taxation,  but  of  confiscation.  He 
ought  therefore  to  pause  before  he 
pledged  this  and  other  taxes :  but 
if  he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  pledging  the  war  taxes 
to  the  full  extent  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord,  he  had  still  stronger 
doubts  respecting  the  djts  on 
which  the  plan  was  founded.  The 
noble  lord  supposed  that  the  war 
expenses  would  not  exceed  thirty- 
two  millions  annually,  during  the 
whole  period.  He  could  not  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  there  was 
any  probability  that  this  would  be 
the  case.  He  ought  to  have  taken 
into  account  the  subsidies  that 
might  be  wanted,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  money  which  must  take 
place  in  the  course  of  that  time. 
The  .right  honourable  gentleman 
then  stated  his  objection  to  the  sy- 
stem of  the  accumulation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  providing  for  the 
loans  at  fixe  per  cent*,  instead  of 
one  fer  cent.,  according  to  the  old 
plan,  as  it  afforded  an  undue  ad- 
vantage to  die  stock-holder,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  He  had 
great  objections  to  the  plan  of  ac- 
cumulation adopted  in  1802.  It 
never  was  the  object  of  the  original 
proposer  of  the  sinking  fund  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  ac  Simulate  so 
as  to  extinguish  the  debt.  The  in- 
tention was    principally  to    keep 
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down  the  debt/  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  inconvenient  to  the 
public.  For  the  proof  of  this  it 
was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
plan  vf  1786.  The  maximum  of 
four  millions  was  then  established, 
and  after  the  fund  had  attained  to 
this,  then  the  interest  was  to  be  at 
die  disposal  of  parliament:  so, 
from  the  rear  1808,  200,000/.  of 
taxes  might  be  taken  off  annually, 
or  applied  to  other  purposes,  as  the 
case  might  be.  He  did  not  object 
totheborrowing  from  the  war  taxes, 
if  this,  should  be  confined  to  five 
years*  The  noble  lord  imposed  no 
new  tares  for  the  first  three  years. 
He  highly  approved  of  that,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  relief 
which  it  afforded  to  the  people,  but 
also  because  it  rested  upon  princi- 
ples of  sound  policy :  for  by  this 
means  taxation  might  be  had  re- 
course to  with  great  vigour  after- 
wards,  if  this  should  be  necessa- 
ry ;  and  besides,  this  circumstance 
would  have  the  best  effects  upon 
the  permanent  taxes.  If,  therefore, 
the  period  had  been  confined  to 
five  years,  he  could  have  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  plan.  The  noble  lord 
might  have,  in  the  mean  time,  ob- 
served the  progress  of  the  sinking 
fund,  of  the  war  taxes,  and  of  the  per. 
manent  taxes,  and  borrowed  upon 
these  as  he  should  find  it  expe- 
dient: but  to  take  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  to  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  thirty-two  mil-, 
lions  only  would  be  required  for 
the  war  expenditure,  was  to  le- 
gislate on  grounds  the  most  un- 
certain and  erroneous  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived. 

Mr.  Tierney  rose.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  objected  to  the  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  and  thought 
that  the  fittest  stage  to  stop  at 
was  five  years :  but  his  reasoning 
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proceeded  off  erroneonrgwrand*, 
when  he  supposed  that  this  plat 
was  intended  to  legislate  to  twen- 
ty years,-i-it  did    no   such  thing*. 
it  metely  held  out  what,  might  be 
done  in  twenty  years,  certain  do* 
fa  being  allowed.    It  did  nothing 
whatever  to   tie  up  the  hands  of 
die   house,    of  to   prevent    them 
from  adopting  such  alterations  as 
circumstances  might  render  neces- 
sary.   It  was  no  disadvantage  to 
argue  with  a  view  to  a  period  of 
twenty   years,    as    the    argument 
was  not  to  be  conclusive  or  binding  j 
but   to    satisfy  the  house  that  s*» 
much  might  be  done   in  twenty 
years,   would   not  prevent    them 
from  exercising  their  discretion  af- 
terwards.     The  right  honourable 
gentleman  agreed,   that  it  would 
be   inconvftment   to    impose   new 
tuxes  at  present :    that  was  conce- 
ded by  the  noble  lord  near  him* 
and  by  the  general  voiceof  the  cocrn- 
try,  not  only  by  those  who  merely 
wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  prey- 
sure  of  taxation,  but  generally  by 
those  who  looked  to  Use  policy  of 
the  thing.    It  did  certainly  afford  a 
hope  that  recourse  might  be  had 
with  more  vigour  to  the  permanent 
taxes ;  and  Le  was  glad  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said  so, 
because  this  served  to  remove  the 
objection  which  he    himself  had 
made  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  permanent  taxes.    The  next 
point  that  called  for  observation 
was,  the  extent  to  which  the  war 
taxes  were  to  be  pledged.      The 
right  honourable  gentleman  agreed 
that  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  pledge 
the  war  taxes,  but  not  to  the  extent 
proposed,  and  thought  that  it  was 
improper  to  have  a  five  ftr  cent. 
sinking  fund,  instead  of  one  fir 
ctttti  as  formerly  :    hut  this  was  en- 
tirely of  the  nature  of  a  bargain 
with  the  stockholder.    He  agreed 
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with  his  tight  honourable  friend, 
that  the  sinking  fund  was  not 
originally  intended  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholder.  The 
noble  lord  had  chosen  the  proper 
medium  by  hts  plan.  He  had 
given  die  stock-holder  the  benefit 
of  the  ftve  ft  cent,  instead  of  one 
fet  ttnU  at  present ,  with  a  view  to 
the  great  loan*  that  might  be  ne- 
cessary afterwards,  so  that  the 
whole  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  which  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  sinking  find.  It  was 
intended  to  facilitate  the  loans — 
the  immediate  increase  of  the  sink- 
ing fond  ?  that  was  the  reason  why 
» large  a  pet  cettUge  was  allowed 
at  first.  Why,  then,  the  right  ho- 
nourable {*crfcieman  talked  about 
the  improbability  of  the  war  ex- 
penditure befng  confined  to  thirty- 
two  millions.  B^t  his  noble  friend 
had  not  pledged  himself  that  this 
alone  should  be  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure.  His  object  was  to 
show,  that  supposing  the  war  ex- 
penditure should  not  exceed  the 
enormous  sum  of  thirty-two  mil- 
lions, strll  the  war  might  be  con- 
tinued for  so  long  a  time  without 
any  additional  taxes.  This  was  a 
circumstance  which  must  occasion 
astonishment  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual,  and  must  excite  amaze- 
ment from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  Rose  addressed  the  commit- 
tee nearly  as  follows :— I  am  aware 
of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
any  one  must  rise  in  this  commit- 
tee, to  make  observations  at  all  un- 
favourable to  a  plan  which  holds 
out  to  the  country  a  certain  pro* 
specc  of  not  being  subjected  to  taxes 
for  three  years  to  come  ;  and  that, 
for  a  considerable  period,  such  as 
Aall  be  necessary  will  be  to  no 
considerable  amount.  Objection, 
however,  of   so  seriotfs  and  impor- 


tant a  nature  press  on  my  mind 
upon  the  subject,  that,  unless  they 
shall  be  removed  by  the  noble  lord, 
they  will  compel  me,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  dirty  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  to  resist  at  least  the 
immediate  adoption  of  it,  especially 
on  the  basis  proposed  ;  and*  under 
a  persuasion,  that,  if,  contrary  t# 
the  present  impression  upon  my 
mind,  the  scheme  shall  be  found  to 
be  a  good  one,  other  means  than 
those  proposed  must  be  devised  for 
Carrying  it  into  effect.  High  eulo- 
giums  were  bestowed  by  the  noble 
lord  in  the  course  of  his  opening 
speech,  on  the  system  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  on  the  one  for  raising 
large  sums  wuhfr  the  year,  towards 
carrying  on  the  war;  and  great 
praise  was  very  liberally  given  to 
the  incomparable  man,  (Mr.  Pitt) 
whom  this  country  and  the  world 
have  had  the  mtsforttrne '  to  lose, 
for  having  established  those  sy- 
stems. I  naturally  expected,  there- 
fore, to  hear  some  proposal,  similar' 
in  principal  to  those  :  the  resolu- 
tion, however,  under  our  con- 
sideration, is  the  converse  of 
that  principle,  as  it  not  only  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  interrupt  the- 
progress  of  the  old  sinking  fund  in 
paying  of  the  present  debt,  but  an- 
ticipates our  resources  instead  of 
providing  new  ones.  The  truth  is,' 
which  cannot  be  concealed,  that  in- 
stead of  following  tip  the  principle 
established  and  acted  upon  by  my 
late  right  honourable  friend,  of  in- 
creasing the  sinking  fund,  and  di- 
minishing the  debt,  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt  one,  which,  in  the  course 
of  its  operation,  will  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  sinking  fund, 
and  increasing  to  an  immense 
amount  the  capital  of  the  debt. 
Any  wise  and  practicable  plan  that' 
could  be  devised  for  avoiding,  as 
far  as  may  be  prudent,  the  imposi." 
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tkm  of  taxes*  arising  otit  of  the  sy- 
stems alluded  to,  must  be  received 
-with  as  much  partiality  by  me  as 
by  any  member  in  this  house,  cpn- 
aidering  who  was  the  author  of 
those  jMt  nothing  can  lead  me  to 
approve  of  any  diversion  of  the 
sinking  -fund  from  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  now  applicable  by  law, 
without  all  the  consequences  of 
that  having  been  previously  and 
most  attentively  weighed.  I  wish, 
however,  not  to  be  understood  to 
express  an  opinion,  that  in  no 
possible  case  there  should  be  a 
diversion  of  any  part  of  the  sinking 
fund*  Great  expectation  has  been 
held  out  to  the  public  (whether 
prudently  or  not  is,  perhaps1,  not 
worth  inquiring  about)  of  an  ex- 
emption from  taxes*  I  am  aware, 
too,  that  many  gentlemen  may 
think  we  have  done  enough  for 
posterity,  and  that  we  should 
consider  of  some  relief  for  those 
who  have  already  made  great  sa- 
crifices, and  have  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  heavy  pressures:  but 
even  if  the  committee  shall  be  of 
that  opinion,  I  shall  still  contend 
that  the  mode  proposed  for  af- 
fording that  relief  would,  in  its 
consequences,  be  most  mischie- 
vous. I  am  anxious,  therefore, 
before  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is 
adopted,  that  sufficient  time  should 
be  allowed  to  consider  whether 
any  other  can  be  suggested,  which, 
although  it  may  not  afford  all  the 
^  telief  we  have  been  iod  to  expect, 
may  at  least  avoid  the  dangers  I 
am  about  to  point  out,  and  be 
free  from  most  of  the  objections 
I  am  about  to  state.  In  the  view 
of  the  subject  I  am  now  taking, 
I  forbear  to  enter  on'  detailed  ob- 
servations upon  the  tables  on  which 
the  calculations  are  made:  the 
most  superficial   inspection,  how- 


ever, would  satisfy  any  one  of  tie 
danger  of  the  plan  'bebg  adopted 
without  further  invesrjgatiop*  The 
noble  lord  seems  •  to  jbave  fallen 
into  three  considerable  errors  re- 
specting his  plan,  and  tohave  gives 
no  weight  whatever  to  the  im- 
portant consideration  of  what  pro- 
vision it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
for  our  peace  establishment,  aJU 
though  he  mentions  iu  I  allude, 
1st,  to  the  assumption  that  each 
loan  will  be  paid  off  in  fourteen 
years,  bv  its  accompanying  sink- 
ing fund  at  five  per  unt+t  2d, 
that  the  war  taxes  will  be  suffi- 
ciently productive  in  peace  to  do 
what  is  required  of  them:  3d, 
that  our  war  expenses  will  be  kept 
so  low  as  38,000,000/.  As  to  the 
first,  the  noble  lord  proceeds  on 
an  expectation  that  the  three  per 
cents  will  be  stationary  at  60/* 
without  considering  that  the  sums 
so  raised  may,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will,  be  paid  off  with  the. 
same  stock  at  80A,  90/.,  or  at 
par*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  redemption  of  the 
debt  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
retarded  by  such  rise,  than  it  is 
to  be  accelerated  by  future  loans 
being  made  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  stock.  These 
objections  struck  me  very  forcibly 
on  the  noble  lord  opening  hi; 
plan,  as  I  observed  to  a  learned 
friend  near  me,  and  on  the  best 
and  most  mature  reflection  I  have . 
since  been  able  to  bestow  on  the* . 
subject,  I  am  seriously  confirmed  . 
in  them.     X    cannot  express  my-; 

.  self  too  strongly  respecting  a  con* 
tinuance  of  the  part  of  the  war 
taxes  1  have  alluded  to  for.  an  in-  : 

.definite    term,    according    as   the 
price   of  stocks  may  be,  under  a 
firm  and  clear  conviction  founded 
on  experience*  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception 
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rtptioa  of  lh6$e  on  goods  and 
shipping,  and  on  mak,  (to  which 
1  hive '  objections  of  a  different 
nature,)  the  taies  at  their  present 
rates  would'  so  lessen  the  lawful 
coasutrrotion  of  most  Of  the  articles 
on  which  they  are  levied,  as  to  re- 
dace  the  old  duties  on  the  same  to 
at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  die 
amount  of  the  war  taxes  :  if  I  am 
right  in  that,  the  revenue  would  of 
course  profit  nothing  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  latter,  but  would  pro- 
bably sustain  a  loss.  Here  the  hon. 
gentleman  entered  into  a  variety  of 
minute  details  on  the  subject,  and 
said,  If  I  had  no  other  reasons  to 
offer  against  putting  oat  of  bur 
power  the  war  taxes,  1  should  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  induce  the 
committee  not  to  decide  hastily  in 
favour  of  a  measure  which  cannot 
be  effected  without  our  doing  so  ; 
but  I  wish  farther  to  press  on  their 
consideration,  that  any  substitutes 
for  those  it  may  be  found  necessary 
should  expire,  will  not  be  within 
our  grasp.  I  allude  to  the  necessity 
of  looking  to  a  provision  for  our 
peace  establishment :  It  is  observed* 
indeed,  in  a  paper  circulated  by 
ministers,  "  How  far  some  parts  of 
the  war  taxes  are  of  a  description 
to  remain  m  force  after  the  war, 
and  what  may  be  the  provision  to 
be  made  hereafter  for  a  peace 
estafifishnfcnt,  (probably  much 
larger  than  in  former  periods  of 
peace-,)  are  considerations  which  at 
present  need  not  be  anticipated  !" 
Are  we  then  to  shutoureyes  against 
a  situation  which  (however  nope- 
less  the  present  prospect  is)  we  may 
be  in  wkhiri  a  year  or  two  ?  Are  we 
aow  entirely  to  exclude  from  our 
deliberations  the  prudence  of  di- 
vesting ourselves  of  all  power  over 
taxes  which  we  may  want  for  our 
peace  establishment,  if  we  shall 
find,  by  enforcing  existing  regula- 
1807.  ■ 


tions  and  enacting  new  ones,  we 
can  hereafter  even  continue  any 
part  of  them?  However  difficult 
it  may  be  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  that  establishment,  no 
one  will  doubt  for  a  moment  but 
that  it  must  be  infinitely  larger 
than  the  former  one.  I  will  state 
one  lower  than  I  am  sure  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  can  entertain  the 
remotest  hope  of  its  being  reduced 
to,  and  opposite  to  it  the  means 
we  have  to  provide  for  it.  Will  not 
the  providing  for  that  on  (alluding 
to  one  which  he  gave)  a  peace  (if 
nothing  shall  be  done  towards  it  in 
the  mean  time)  furnish  sufficient 
employment  for  the  wisest  applica- 
tion of  any  means,  without  the  ad- 
ditional tasje  being  imposed  on  us 
of  finding  substitutes  lor  taxes  we 
are  now  about  to  appropriate  ?  Sir, 
exclusively  of  the  mistakes  and 
oversights  already  -noticed,  there 
is  still  one  more  which  must  have 
a  considerable  influence  on  the 
plan  before  us ;  1  mean  estimating 
the  future  war  expenditure  so  low 
as  38,677,000/.  or  that  of  1806,  to 
which  sum  it  is  reduced  by  exclud- 
ing subsidies  to  the  amount  of  . 
1,500,000/.  and  rjke  sum  requisite 
for  the.  loyalty  loan,  as  if  there 
had  not  been  in  almost  every  year 
of  war  extra  expenses  beyona  those 
sums :  such  charges  will  be  found 
to  have  amounted  in  an  average  of 
the  last  twelve  years  to  2,744,000/., 
on  an  average  of  the  last  seven  .  ^ 
years  to  3,934,000/.,  and  in  the  last  m 
year  to  5,188,000/.  The  noble 
lord  will  hardly  tell  us  that  a  de- 
termination has  been  taken  to  giv* 
no  more  subsidies  to  prince's  on  the 
continent,  however  tempting  the 
occasion  may  be,  notwithstanding 
the  communication  made  to,  the 
French  minister  in  the  late  nego-  • 
tiation,  of  the  opinion  entertained 
by  our  ministers  of  the  rashness 
H  and 
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and  folly  of  further  coalition  to 
reduce  the  power  of  France  [  A 
moderate  and  reasonable  allowance 
for  unforeseen  expenses  will  una* 
voidably  increase  the  supplement 
tary  loans,  and  will  compel  neces- 
sarily the  imposing  taxes  to  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount  than  the 
noble  lord  has  led  us  to  expect.  If, 
on  the  degree  of  consideration  we 
are  allowed  time  for  all  the  circum- 
stances I  have  alluded  to,  it  shall  be 
thought  expedient  to  decide  now 
on  pledging  a  part  of  the  war  taxes; 
let  gentlemen  weigh  well  in  their 
minds,  whether,  reflecting  on  all 
the  disadvantages  and  objections  I 
have  stated  to  the  collection  of 
those  under  the  management  of  the 
customs  and  excise,  it  may  not  be 
desirable  .rather  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  income  tax  to  a  limited 
amount.  2  am  aware  of  the  un- 
popularity of :  hat;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tage of  offering  suggestions  to 
government,  I  am  willing  to  take 
a  full  share  of  it ;  for  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  every  man  who  spends  a 
reasonable  part  of  his  income,  will, 
at-  the  end  of  the  year,  pay  less  in 
that  shape  than  by  any  taxes  on 
consumption.  My  entreaty  to  the 
noble  lord,  however,  is,  not  that 
he  will  relinquish  his  plan,  nor 
even  that  he  will  at  present  make 
any  alteration  in  the  detail  of  it  $  I 
beseech  him  only  to  limit  the  ex- 
periment to  the  present  year;  it 
will  answer  all  his  purposes  com- 
pletely and  effectually,  and  will 
afford  him  and  his  majesty's  other 
jpmisters  opportunity  to  consider  it 
more  fully,  themselves,  and  to  ad. 
rise  with  others,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  to  understand  it  better  than 
we  do  now.  With  that  cntreaty 
1  shall  close  what  I  mean  to  trouble 
the  committee  with;  observing 
only,  that  I  am  persuaded  what  is 


well  intended  by  the  aoble  lord  as 
a  relief  to  the  people  at  present,, 
will  prove  out  of  all  proportion 
more  mischievous  to  the'permauent 
prosperity  of  the  country.  My 
anxiety  for  her  prosperity  is  un- 
diminished, which  cannot  be  felt 
more  warmly  by  the  noble  lord 
or  by  his  friends  at  the  treasury, 
than  it  is  by  me. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  entered  into 
a  long  vindication  of  his  plan,  and 
thus  concluded:  He  should  not 
say  what  might  be  the  amount  of 
the  peace  establishment,  for  that 
would  depend  on  the  state  of 
France,  and  of  Europe;  but  he 
could  look  with  confidence  to  the 
resources  of  the  country  to  supply 
ample-means  for  providing  for  such 
an  establishment.  He  complained 
that  the  noble  lord,  in  calculating 
the  comparative  effect  of  the  new 
plan,  had  given  an  unfair  view  of 
the  question,  by  stating,  as  he  had 
truly  done,  the  amount  of  the 
debt  created,  but  withholding  the 
effect  of  the  sinking  fund  for  its 
redemption.  As  to  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord,  contained  in  his  eighth 
resolution,  for  keeping  the  sinking 
fund  stationary  when  it  should 
amount  to  an  equality  with  the 
loan,  and  for  adding  the  interest  of 
the  sum  borrowed  to  the  amount  of 
the  loan  in  each  year,  whilst  the 
interest,  and  sinking  fund  upon 
that  interest,  was  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  U> 
be  afterwards  replaced  out  of  the* 
excesses  of  the  sinking  fund,  he 
considered  that  as  the  most  ruinous, 
system  that  cou«  J  be  devised.  The 
sum  to  be  provided  in  the  first  year 
would  be  small  ;  but  without* 
troubling  the  committee  with  the. 
intermediate  accumulation,  he 
should  state,  that  before  the  ex- 
cesses should  accrue  in  18 16,  th» 
sum  to.  be  provided  in  the  year. 

would 
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would  be  eleven  millions,  die  ag- 
gregate suns  borrowed  would  be 

one  hundred   and   forty-eight  or 
nine  mi  11  reus,  and  the  charge  upon 
the  consolidated    fund  would  be 
five    hundred    thousand   pounds. 
Such  a  system  would  be  much  more 
ruinous  than  this  plan  of  supple* 
mentary  loans.     The  general  re- 
sult of  the   two  plans  would    be, 
that  by  the  noble  lord's  plan  the 
amount  of  the  debt  created  would 
be,  in  1826,  273,56031/.  with  a 
sinking  fund  of  8,960,98?/. ;  and 
by  the  new  plan,  the  amount  of 
the  debt  would  be  304,884,442/. 
with  a  sinking  fund  of  19,368,000/. 
So  that,  with  a  small  increase  of  the 
public  debt,  there  would  be  more 
than  double  the    amount   of  the 
sinking  fund.   As  to  the  other  plan 
of  the  noble  lord,  it  departed  from 
the  principle  of  giving  immediate 
relief  to  the  country,  by  providing 
that  we  should  go  on  as  at  present, 
till  the  sinking  fund  should  equal 
the  amount  ot  the  loan.    To  this 
he  had  a  fundamental   objection, 
because    it    proposed    to   lay    on 
730,000/-  taxes  annually,  till  the 
sinking  fund  should  reach  the  as- 
sumed limit,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
universally  agreed,  that  all  taxation 
should  be  avoided.     This  plan  did 
not  include  the  possibility  of  an 
increase    of    expenditure,    which 
would   overturn    the     foundation 
upon  which  it  rested.    An  increase 
of  expenditure    would  create  an 
increasing  debt,  whilst  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  stationary.    Having 
proceeded     somewhat  further    in 
the  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  system  he  had  the 
honour  to  bring  forward,  and  that 
recerhmended  by  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  the  noble  lord  dilated 
upon  the  benefits  which  his  system 
promised    to   produce.      Among 
other  advantages,  he  stated  that  it 


was   pecufiarly  calculated  to  oc- 
casion, that  which  was  most  im- 
portant in  a  country  like  this,  name- 
ly* to  keep  up  the  price  of  stocks. 
If  they  were  inclined  to  advance, 
this  system  would  serve  to  promote 
that  advance;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  upon  the  de- 
cline, this  system  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  must  operate  to  counter* 
act  that  tendency.     Indeed,  the 
effects  of  this    system    upon   the 
stocks   had   been  already  experi- 
enced.   The  happiest  omen  of  its 
character  had  been  manifested  if) 
the  rise  of  stocks,  even  within  the 
period  that  had  elapsed  since  its 
original   proposition.     It  was,   in 
fact,  evident,  that  it  served  to  evn 
courage  the  confidence  and  con- 
firm the  hopes  of  that  most  intelli- 
gent bod  v  of  men,  the  moneyed  in- 
terest, who  were  not  to  be  deceived 
by  imposing  schemes  or  fallacious 
calculations ;  who  were  not  likely 
to  attach  themselves  to  any  project, 
the  ruinous  tendency  of  which  was, 
according  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  bench,  perfectly  obvious. 
Another  effect  of  this  system  would 
be  to  keep  down  the  price  of  prist* 
visions,  or  at  least  prevent  those 
fluctuations    in    prices    which   so 
mischievously  tended  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  money.     For,  as  it 
precluded    additional  taxation,  it 
must  naturally  serve  to  promote 
the  end  of  placing  provisions  and 
other  articles  affected  by  taxation, 
on  terms  more   easily  within  the 
reach  of  government  and  the  peo- 
ple.    The    noble  lord   concluded 
with  observing,  that  tho*e  two  tm-  * 
portant  effects  pleaded  most  power- 
fully  for  the  adoption  of  the  system 
he  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  their 
consideration. 

Lord  Castlereagh  agreed  that  it 
was  most  desirable  to  alleviate  die 
burthens  of  the  people,  and- to  di- 
ll 2  minish 
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minish  the  taxes,  bat  he  did  not 
.think  the  noble  lord's  plan  could 
do  the  one  or  the  other.  The  noble 
lord  seemed  to  have  discovered  the 
philosophers'  stone,  and  to  have 
found  *rat  the  way  to  produce 
492^)00,000/.  from  2,000*000/.; 
but  he  apprehended  that  the  result 
.would  prove  that  the  noble  lord  had 
spent  a  grfipt  deal  and  gained  no- 
thing. What  opinion  must  the 
•country  now  entertain  of  this  *y- 
.stem,  if  the  noble  lord's  statement 
last  year  was  true,  when  he  spoke 
with  despondency  and  dismay  of 
our  resources,  which  he  had  de- 
scribed as  exhausted  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  office  ?  He  congratulated 
the  noble  lord,  however,  on  his 
discovery  that  our  means  and  re- 
sources were  abundant,  and  would 
in  a  short  time  be  flourishing* 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  highly  ap- 
plauded the  plan  of  the  noble  lord 
(H.  Petty).  He  had  made  some 
calculations  upon  the  subject  him- 
self, and  had  taken  some  time  to 
consider  the  plan  which  that  noble 
lord  had  laid  before  the  house ;  and 
he  found  that  it  united  all  the 
physical  and  moral  powers  that 
were  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  the  object  which  be  had  in  view. 
It  was  with  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions as  with  the  machinery  used 
in  mechanics ;  the  operating  power 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  weight 
or  sum  which  it  has  to  raise.  On 
this  principle  he  found  the  noble 
lord's  system  to  be  correct  in  all  its 
parts,  with  making  only  the  ne- 
cessary allowance  for  any  thing 
that  might  hereafter  accidentally 
impede  the  operations  of  the  machi- 
nery. It  also  possessed  the  moral 
•power  of  exciting  the  confidence 
and  energy  of  the  people. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read 
and  agreed  to ;  the  house  was  re- 
sumed,   and    the   report   order- 


ed to  be  received  oa  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

On  the  18th,  Mr.  Robson  agree- 
ably to  notice  moved,'  "That  a 
return  be  made  to  parliament  of 
all  buildings  hired  as  barracks  or 
lodgings  for  the  military  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  first  of  January 
1793   to   the    first    of    January 

Lord  Howick  did  not  wish  to 
withhol  d  ait>*  information  that  could 
be  conveniently  produced  on  the 
subject ;  but  from  the  extent  and 
wording  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's motion,  he  had  some  doubts 
of  the  practicability  of  obtaining 
the  returns  to  it  in  any  reasonable 
time.  The  house  would  consider, 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to 
order  the  accounts  now  called  for 
to  be  produced  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  time  and  labour,  when 
the  attention  of  the  military  com- 
mission, and  the  commission  ap- 
pointed at  the  suggestion  of  the 
military  commission  for  examining 
persons  upon  oath,  were  both 
employed  in  investigating'  this 
subject. 

Col.  Barry  admitted  that  it  .would 
be  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  use  of  temporary  bar- 
racks. But  when  it  was  found 
•necessary  to  march  a  body  of 
troops  to  a  particular  point,  where 
there  were  no  accommodations,  it 
was  necessary  to  hire  buildings,  at 
any  rent  that  should  be  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  Robson  contended  that  the 
papers  which  he  asked  for  might 
be  produced  in  one  day.  In  his 
own  defence  he  should  say,  that  a 
motion  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  make  last  session,  relative  to 
one  district, had  produced  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  rent  of  barracks 
in  that  district  one  half,  and  he  had 

a  righ: 
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a  right  to  expect  a  similar  reduc- 
tion in  every  other  district.  Mr. 
"Robson*s  motion  was  negatived. 

Od  the    1 9th,   after    the  usual 
routine  of  business, ' 

Mr.  Whi  thread  rose  and  spoke 
as  follows: — Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  snbmit  to  the  consideration  of 
this  house,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting propositions  which  ever  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  any  deli- 
berative assembly  upon  earth.  I 
wish  to  engage  you  in  an  attempt 
at  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  political  problems ;  namely, 
how  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human 
▼ice  and  misery,  and  how  to  aug- 
ment that  of  human  happiness  and 
▼ntue#  amongst  the  subjects  of  this 
realm.  Sir,  this  attempt  has  been 
often  and  fruitlessly  made ;  never- 
theless I  do  not  think  the  success  of 
it  impossible.  However  great  the 
difficulty,  it  is  our  duty  to  endea- 
vour at  least  to  overcome  it.  Sir,  I 
will  not  now  detain  the  house  by 
an  investigation  of  the  original  con- 
stitution of  society ;  or  enter  into 
the  abstract  right  of  man  to  the 
succour  aud  support  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Whether  that  right  ex- 
ist or  not,  as  individuals,  we  could 
never  refuse  relief  to  innocence,  or 
even  to  guilt,  in  distress  ;  neither, 
as  part  of  a  legislature,  could  we 
ever  be  brought  to  say  that  such 
assistance  shall  not  be  attainable 
through  the  medium  of  the  law. 
More  than  two  centuries  have 
elapsed,  since,  after  a  succession  of 
efforts  tending  to  the  same  end, 
there  was  embodied  upon  your 
statute-book,  the  great  Christian  • 
principle,  "that  you  should  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that 
m  others  should  do  unto  you."  What 
theory  could  be  more  delightful? 
As  a  $tate,  you  undertook  to  feed 
the  hungry — to  clothe  the  naked— 


to  visit  the  sick— <o  -  protect  die 
fatherless— to  assist  the  widow—to 
find  employment  for  the  healthy 
and  necessitous— and  to  compel 
work  from  the  dissolute  and  the 
idle.  Sir,  these  plans  were  devis- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  $ 
the  glories  of  which  are  still  vivid 
in  the  annals  of  our  history.  They 
were  projected  and  carried  into  ex-. 
ecution  under  the  auspices  of  some 
of  the  wisest  statesmen  that  ever 
presided  ia  the  councils  of  any 
country.  They  were  not  the  sad- 
den production  of  one  particular 
period.  They  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  during 
the  whole  of  that  long  and  pro- 
sperous reign.  From  the  5th  to  the 
14th— to  the  18th— to.  the  39th  - 
down  to  the  43d  of  the  queen,  we  • 
find  a  constant  succession  of  sta- 
tutes bearing  testimony  to  the  con- 
stant direction  of  the  care  of  the 
government  towards  that  object  c 
till,  at  .last,  the  work  was  com-  . 
plete.  But,  sir,  as  if  it  were  to 
confound  the  speculations  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  and  to  humble  the 
pride  of  man,  these  schemes, 
reared  upon  aibundatioa  apparent- 
ly so  solid,  by  workmen  so  able, 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  It  is  an  asser- 
tion now  pretty  generally  made, 
that  the  system  of  our  poor-laws 
has  served  to  degrade  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  exalt,  to  destroy 
the  spirit  of  independence  through- 
out our  land;  to  hold  out  hopes 
which  cannot  be  realized;  to  en- 
courage idleness  and  vice ;  and  to 
produce  a  superfluous  population 
the  offspring  of  improvidence,  and 
the  early  victim  of  misery  and 
want.-  That  which  in  speculation  • 
ought  to  have  been  our  glory,  has  « 
been  turned  to  our  reproach.  A  • 
committee  of  this  house,  appointed  . 
to  inquire  into  die  state  of  the 
H  3  poo^ 
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poor  of  Ireland,  (where  great 
Wretchedness  is  said  to  prevail, )  and 
to  suggest  some  remedy,  have 
solemnly  rejected  the  system  of 
your  poor-laws,  as  likely  not  only 
to  be  exceedingly  oppressive  to  the 
land-owner,  but  to  aggravate  the 
distress  of  those  for  whose  relief 
they  would  be  enacted.  Sir,  there 
has  been  a  great  revolution  in  the 
public  mind.  Till  within  a  very 
few  years  of  the  period  in  which  1 
am  speaking,  the  43d  of  Elizabeth 
was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, considered  as  the  bible  on 
this  subject.  Many  persons,  observ- 
ing the  rapid  increase  of  the  bur- 
thens imposed  by  that  statute,  have 
.  projected  plans  of  reform,  and  the 
legislature  has  adopted  many  new 
acts :  but  they  have  all  proceeded 
upon  the  same  principle.  No  one 
ever  ventured  to  surmise  that  the 
system  itself  was  radically  defective 
and  vicious ;  and  even  the  last  pro- 
jector, Mr.  Pitt,  to  whose  benevo- 
lent intention  I  wish  to  bear  sincere 
testimony,  proceeded  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  base  upon  which 
we  had  so  long  stood  was  stable  and 
sound.  His  plan  proved  abortive, 
and  indeed  in  most  of  its  parts  it 
was,  I  am  confident,  absolutely 
impracticable.  Sir,  the  period  is 
arrived,  in  which  I  think  it  seems 
by  common  consent  tor  be  ad- 
mitted, that  some  steps  must  be 
taken.  You  have  lately  had  severe 
visitations  from  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, which  have  roused  your 
attention  to  the  state  of  your  com* 
rnunhy.  It  has  been  said,  that 
those  calamities  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  depression  they 
have  occasioned  of  the  character 
of  y«ur  labouring  poor.  It  has 
been  said,  that  necessity  having 
overcome  the  honest  pride  which 
formerly  withheld  a  man  from  re- 
sorting to  parochial  relief,  he  no 


longer  cares  to  recover  his  indepen- 
dence, but  now  voluntarily  resorts 
to  that  assistance  which  he  would 
before  have' indignantly  avoided. — 
That  such  was  the  effect  during 
the  continuance  of  scarcity  (and 
even  since  it  has  ceased)  no  man 
can  deny :  but,  sir,  I  am  willing 
to  believe,  and  not  without  ground, 
that  this  effect  is  gradually  wear- 
ing off;  that  the  mind*  of  the 
labouring  class  is  recovering  its 
elasticity,  and  that  the  proper 
pride  of  independence  has,  in  a. 
degree  at  least,  resumed  its  place. 
Sir,  by  the  accurate  returns  which 
have  of  late  years  been  laid  before 
parliament,  your  situation  is  ex- 
posed to  your  view.  The  spectacle 
is  indeed  fearful,  but  it  must  be 
contemplated.  In  order  to  cure 
any  wound,  we  must  know  its  ex- 
act situation  and  depth.  By  the 
abstracts  then  upon  your  table, 
which  were  made  up  in  the  year 
1803,  it  will  appear  that,  upon  a 
population  in  England  and  Wales 
(exclusive  of  your  army  and  navy) 
of  8,870,000  souls,  not  less  than 
1,234,000  are  partakers  of  paro- 
chial relief.  That  is,  that  nearly 
one  seventh  part  of  your  popula- 
tion is  indebted  to  the  rest  wholly, 
or  in  part,  for  their  support ;  and 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  num- 
ber is  wholly  subsisted  without  any 
exertion  of  their  own.  Sir,  that  a 
remedy  for  an  evil  so  great,  and  so 
rapidly  increasing,  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  sought,  all  will  be  ready 
to  agree ;  and  I  stand  up  before 
you,  under  the  persuasion  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  propose  to  you  im- 
provements, regulations^  and  modi- 
fications to  effect  that  end,  which 
will  not  be  found  wholly  unworthy 
of  your  attention.  However  small 
my  personal  claims  to  consideration 
.  may  be,  1  am  sure,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  nay  task,  I  shall  meet 
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with  the  favour  of  this  house.  I 
desire  no  support  from  my  best 
friends,  but  that  which  the  merits 
of  my  plan  may  seem  •  to  deserve* 
I  am  sure  I  shall  encounter  no  op- 
position but  that  which  its  demerits 
extort ;  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
at  this  moment  there  does  not  exist 
an  individual  throughout  the  na- 
tion, who  does  not  wish  me  success. 
Sir,  I  desire  here  to  put  in  a 
rational  claim  to  your  attention,  by 
assuring  both  you  and  the  house, 
that  I  am  no  visionary  enthusiast, 
seeking  after  universal  plenty  and 
comfort,  and  imaginary  perfection. 
I  know  the  laws  of  God  to  be  im- 
mutable, and  bow  to  their  un- 
controlable  force.  I  believe  man 
to  be  born  to  labour  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards;  that  a  certain  portion 
of  misery  is  inseparable  from 
.mortality;  and  that  all  plans 
for  the  lodgingt  clothing,  and 
feeding  of  all  mankind,  with 
what  maybe  called  comfort,  are 
quite  impossible  in  practice.  But 
here  I  must  stop  to  say,  that,  after 
the  moft  aaxious  and  tpatient  re- 
search into  tli*  state  of  society  in 
these  kingdoms,  during  a  long 
period,  I  believe  the  situation  of  the 
lower  and  more  useful  classes  to 
be  better  in  every  respect  than  at 
any  former  time :  and  he  who  shall 
attempt  to  persuade  them  to  the 
contrary,  must  be  either  weak, 
misinformed,  or  wicked.  Sir,  I 
have  in  view  the  practical  benefit 
of  mankind.  In  order  to  form  my. 
aelf  for  this  day,  1  have  had  re- 
course to  principles  and  unerring 
experience.  [Here  tbe.hononrable 
gentleman  went  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  principles  advanced 
by  Mr.  Malthus,  in  die  work  on 
population.]  Sir,  my  wish  is  not 
to  get  rid  of  the  poor-laws,  hut  I 
think,  by  taking  proper  steps,  they 
may  hereafter  become  almost  obso- 


lete; and  lam  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  that,  if  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pose should  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament,  in  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  they  would  be 
little  used :  but  I  would  have  such 
a.  code  always  remain  upon  your 
statute  book,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  sure  and  legal  Tefuge, 
under  any  change  of  circumstances 
or  society,  for  indigence  and  di- 
stress. The  principles  on  which  I 
would  proceed,  to.  effect  this  most 
desirable  object,  are  these :  to  ex- 
alt the  character  of  the  labouring 
classes   of  your    community:  to 

five  the  labourer  consequence  in 
is  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his 
fellows :  to  make  him  a  fit  com- 
panion for  himself,  and  fit  to  asso- 
ciate with  civilized  men :  to  excite 
him  to  acquire  property,  that  he 
may  taste  its  sweets ;  and  to  give 
him  inviolable  security  for  that 
property,  when  it  ts  acquired ;  to 
mitigate  those  restraints  which  now 
confine  and  cramp  his  sphere  of 
action :  to  hold  out  a  hope  of 
reward  to  his  patient  industry  :  to 
render  dependent  poverty,  in  all 
cases,  degradation  in  his  eyes,  and 
at  all.  times  less  desirable  than  inde- 
pendent industry.  Having  accom- 
plished this  first;  grand  object,  £ 
would  endeavour  to  lighten  the 
burthens. which  must  inevitably  be 
borne,  by  making  their  distribu- 
tion more  equal.  I  would  pro- 
pose some  material  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  affording  relief;  to  put 
some  of  your  present  institutions 
jon  a  more  orderly  footing,  and  to 
enable  you  to  distinguish  between 
your  criminal,  and  innocently  new 
cessitous  poor.  In  pursuing  these 
objects  it  has  been  been  my  wish, 
and  I  hope  I  have  succeeded,  to 
steer  clear  of  all  new  sources  of 
litigation ;  not  to  disturb  any  of 
those  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
H  ♦  justice 
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justice    which    have    fawned   the 
guide  for   the  conduct  of  magi- 
strates, and  those  intrusted  to  their 
care  ;  and  not*  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, to  alter  or  vary  the  aotient 
boundaries  and    divisions    of  the 
kingdom.    I   should  further  add, 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  regulate  for 
any  of  those  places  whose  concerns 
are  provided  for  by  special  acts  of 
parliament. — Sir,  there  is  another 
principle  upon  which  I  wish  to  pro- 
ceed, and  in  which  I  hope  I  shall 
obtain  the  universal   concurrence 
of  this  house ;  I  mean  that  of  non- 
interference with   the  concerns  of 
the  poor,  until  necessity  calb  for  it. 
—Sir,  I  hold  that  I  have  no  more 
light  to  meddle  with  the  private 
concerns  of  the  labourer,  to   tell 
him  how  he  shall  he  lodged,  or  fed, 
or  clothed,  than  he  has  to  interfere 
with  mine,  until  he  applies  to  me 
for  relief.    Then  the  right  begins, 
and  again  it  terminates  when  he  is 
again  able  to  provide  for  himself. 
I  am  as  sure  of  the  sound  policy  of 
the  doctrine  of  leaving  the  poor  to 
their  own  management,  as  I  am 
sure  of  the  right  they  have  to  be 
so  left:  and  notwithstanding  the 
instances  of  unthriftiness  and  disso- 
lute  selfishness  which  we  witness  in 
some  characters,  generally  speaking, 
they  manage  for  themselves  much 
better  than  we  could  manage  for. 
them.  Haying,  sir,  however  unwil- 
lingly, felt  myself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  detaining  the  house  with  this 
preliminary  matter,  1  shallnowpro- 
oeed  to  open  to  you.  the  details  of 
the  plan  I  would  propose.    Sir,  I 
think  the  house  must  anticipate, 
that  in  the  front  of  my  plan,  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  character  of  the 
labourer,  must  appear  a  scheme 
lor  general  national  education.  So 
it  is  $  and  upon  its  effects  I  mainly 
rely  for  the  consummation  of  my 
wishes.    Sir,  it  would  be  needless, 
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in  speaking  before  an  assembly  so 
enlightened  as  that  which  I  have 
now  the  honour   to   address,  to 
dwell  upon  the  beneficiaP  effects  of 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
I  have  of  late  heard  it  magnificent* 
ly  said  from  the  chair  in  wni£h  you 
preside,  that  this  house  would  at 
all  times  open  its  doors  wide  to  re* 
eeive  the  petitions  of  the  people. 
Sir,  I  would  borrow  that  expres- 
sion, and  bid  you  throw  open  wide 
the  portals  of  the  human  under* 
standing    to  the  introduction    of 
light  ana  knowledge,  in  order  that 
virtue  and  happiness  might  follow 
in  their  train.    If  there  could  ex- 
ist a  doubt  about  it  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  who  hears  me,  I  would  re- 
fer him  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
character.,  of  .savage,  uncivilized 
man»~Hnore,  helpless    than    the 
brutes  amongst  which  he  obtains 
a  precarious,  subsistence,  hut  more 
dangerous  than  them  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  because  under  the  in- 
fluence of  malignant  passions  by 
which  they  are  not  excited  or  torr 
mented.    Look  into  the  pages  of 
that  writer  whom  I  have  so  often 
quoted  (Mr.  Malthus),— see,  and 
shudder  at  the  description  of,  a  to- 
tally uncivilized  human  being,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  from 
the  northern  to  the.  southern  extre? 
mity  of  the  globe.  .  Trace  nan 
from  that  rude  state,  step  by  step, 
till  he  arrives  at  the  highest  polish 
of  refinement  in  a  civilized  society* 
such  as  that  in  which  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  live,  and  I  think 
you  will  be  compelled  to  confess, 
that  every  step  towards  civiliza- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  adven- 
titious   vices  which  undoubtedly 
attend  its  progress,  is  a  step  to* 
wards   morality  and  order.— Sir, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  no- 
thing can  possibly  afford  greater 
stability  to  a  popular  government 
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•than  the  education  of  your  -people. 
Contemplate  ignorance  in  the  hand 
of  craft;  what  a  desperate  weapon 
does  it  afford  i  How  impotent 
does  craft  become  before  an  in- 
structed and  enlightened  multi- 
tude !— Sir,  view  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  ignorance;  the  violence 
and  horrors  of  a  deluded  and  in- 
furiate mob;  destroying  its  vic- 
tims without  selection  or  remorse, 
itself  ultimately  the  victim  of  its 
own  infatuation  And  guilt.— Could 
the  disgraceful  scenes  of  1780 
have  taken  place  in  this  metropolis, 
had  there  prevailed  amongst  you  a 
general  system  of  national  educa- 
tion? Sir,  I  think  none  of  these 
things  could  have  happened,  where 
die  fight  of  knowledge  and  of  truth 
had  universally  beamed.  Sir,  I 
have  contended  for  pariiamentarv 
reform  in  this  house,  and  1  am  still 
ji  sincere  and  decided  friend  to  the 
reformation  of  parliament:  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  scheme 
could  be  devised,  so  totally  unob- 
jectionable in  its  means,  and  so  en- 
tirely efficacious  to  its  object  of  in- 
creasing the  purity  of  this  house, 
as  the  general  instruction  of  your 
people/  Nothing  could  so  tend  to 
diffuse  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Christianity.  You  translate  the 
scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
that  all  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing,  weighing,  and  follow- 
ing the  divine  precepts  they  con* 
tarn.    Open  the  eyes  di  your  peo- 

es,  that  they  may  read  what  you 
ve  so  written,  and  your  work  is 
done.—- Sir,  I  have  the  greatest 
authorities  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  recommend  what  I  pro- 
pose. Added  to  this,  we  have  ex- 
ample and  experience  before  our 
eyes*  Look  at  Scotland.  See 
ber  enviable  state  with  regard  to 
her  poor.  That  country  is  the 
theme  of  panegyric   amongst  all 


who  have  visited  her,  on  account 
of  the  situation*?/  her  labouring 
classes;  and  yet  she  has  your 
system  of  poor-laws;  the  enact- 
ments are  the  same;  they  are  stiM 
in  force,  they  have  been  m  general 
use,  they  may  be  and  are  stm  often 
resorted  to;  and  time  was  when  the 
state  of  the  poor  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  as  I  shall  presently 
show  you,  was  more  wretched,  and 
their  violence  greater,  than  was 
almost  ever  known  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Now,  the  poor* 
laws  are  almost  totally  in  disuse, 
and  all  is  regularity  and  orders 
What  was  the  day-star,  then,  which 
shone  forth  and  calmed  these 
troubles  ?— Education.  1  propose 
then,  sir,  a  general  system  of  na- 
tional education,  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  parochial  schools^-not 
compulsory  upon  the  poor,  for 
that  would  destroy  its  object,  but 
voluntary ,— and  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  soon  so  work  its  way,  that 
every  man  in  England  and  Wales 
will,  as  in  Scotland,  feel  it  a  dis- 
grace  not  to  have  his  children  in- 
structed. Sir,  the  details  of  this 
plan  will  be  found  in  the  bill  which 
I  shall  ask  permission  of  the  house 
to  introduce:  and  I  say  nothing  of 
the  expense;  for  I  am  sure  no 
statesman,  who  views  the  impor- 
tance of  the  establishment  as  I  do, 
will  hesitate  on  that  score  alone  to 
adopt  it;  for  in  the  saving  of  poor's 
rate  it  will  repay  itself  a  hundred, 
and  in  order,  morality,  and  virtue, 
ten  thousand  fold. — Sir,  I  cannot 
help  noticing  to  the  house,  that  this 
is  a  period  particularly  favourable 
for  the  institution  of  a  national 
system  of  education  ;  because  with-' 
in  a  few  years  there  jias  been  dis* 
covered  a  plan  for  the-  instruction 
of  youth,  which  is  now  brought  to 
a  state  of  great  perfection ;  happi* 
ty  combining  rules,  by  which  tne 
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object  of  Yearning  must  be  infal- 
libly attained  with  expedition  and 
cheapness,    and   holding    out  the 
fairest  prospect  of  eminent  utility 
to  mankind.     Sir,  the  meritorious 
.person  with  whom  parts  of  the  plan 
ef  education,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, have  had  their  -rise,  who  has 
also  had  the  good  sense  unosten- 
tatiously to  add  the  acknowledged 
discoveries  of  others  to  his  own,  is 
well  known  to  many  members  of 
this  house,  and  to  a  large  part  of 
the  nation ;  and  he  is  patronized 
hj  persons  of  the  first  distinction, 
in  this  and  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom ;  he  has  further  obtained  the 
Ugh  honour  of  the  royal  sanction 
and    support.      The     gentleman 
whom  I  mean  to  point  out  to  you 
is  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.     Sir,  I 
know  that  he  has  been  the  object  of 
much  opposition  from  bigotry  and 
prejudice:  but  I  believe  him  to  be 
on  every  account  deserving  of  en- 
couragement and  protection;  and 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  un- 
founded clamour  which  has  been 
raised  against  htm,  has  in!  no  de- 
gree prevailed  ;  that  he  still  enjoys 
that  distinguished  and  discriminat- 
ing support  I  have  before  mention- 
ed ;  and,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
that  what  was  intended  to  over- 
turn, has  tended  only  to  strengthen 
and  support  him.    The  principles 
upon  which  he  proceeds  at  the  free 
school  in  the  Borough,  are,  upon 
examination,  so  obviously  founded 
in  utility  and  ceconomy,  that  they 
must  prevail ;  and  will  finally,  I 
have  ik>  doubt,  furnish  a  mode  of 
instruction,  not  only  for  this  coun- 
try, but  for  all  nations  advanced 
in  any  degree  of  civilization.— Sir, 
I  by  no  means  intend  to  introduce 
any  enactments  into  the  bill  which 
I  shall  propose  to  you,  compelling 
any  particular  mechanical  mode  of 
instruction}    but  I  have  thought 


this  a  proper  opportunity  of  statiafe 
my  opinions  relative    to    what  1 
think  must  prove  a  great  practical 
benefit    to  this  country    and  the 
world.— Sir,  the  next  step  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  house  to 
take  towards  the  desirable  end  'of 
exalting  the  character  of  the  la- 
bourer, is  to  encourage  him  to  be- 
come possessed  of   property,  that 
he  may  taste  its  sweets;  and  to 
give  him  full  security  for  the  pos- 
session of  what  he  shall  acquire.   If 
a  labourer  spend  the  whole  of  his 
earnings,  he  necessarily  becomes  a 
charge  to  the  parish,  upon  the  first 
accident  he  meets  with,  or  the  first 
attack  of  sickness  j  and  if  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  both,  the 
burthen  is  only  suspended  till  age 
renders  him  incapable  of  work.    A 
great  proportion  of  the  labouring 
poor  thus  becomes  in   succession 
claimants  upon  the  parish;  and  this 
must  in  some  degree  continue,  an* 
til  the  poor  can  be  induced  to  lay 
by  something  in  health,  as  a  pro* 
vision  for  sickness  or  age.    Such 
of  them  as  make  the  experiment, 
and  have  once  felt  the  satisfaction 
of  possessing  something   of  their 
own,  ordinarily  succeed  beyond  all 
expectation.     Advanced  one  step 
towards  independence,  they  go  on 
to  improve   their  condition;  and 
in  this  class  are  found  some  of  the 
most  industrious,  frugal,  and  me- 
ritorious members  of  society.  That 
so  few  are  found  to  make  any  sav- 
ing may  in  a  great  decree  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  difficulty   of 
putting  out  the  little  they  can  raise 
at  a  time.    The  establishment  of 
friendly  societies  opens  a  very  ge- 
neral and  useful  resource :  and  I 
am  glad  of  this  public  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  decided  appro- 
bation .  of  those  excellent    institu- 
tions ;  and}  my  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion due  tp  the  right hon.  gentleman 
"  opposes 
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"opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Rose),  under 
whose  auspices  an  act  has  been 
passed  for  the  regulation,  support, 
and  encouragement  of  those  socie» ' 
ties,  which  by  increasing  the  num. 
ber  of  subscribers  to  them  has 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the 
country ;  I  mean  the  act  of  the 
33d  of  the  king,  c.  54.  But,  sir,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  some  institu- 
tions, such  as  I  shall  venture  to  sug- 
gest, are  wanted  in  aid  of  the  ope- 
rations  of  those  societies.  I  would 
propose  the  establishment  of  one 
great  national  institution,  in  the 
nature  of  a  bank,  for  the  use  and 
advantage  of  the  labouring  classes  • 
alone ;  mat  it  should  be  placed  m 
the  metropolis,  and  be  under  the 
control  and  management  of  pro- 
per persons,  to  be  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  I  shall  move  for  leave  to 
introduce;  that  every  man  who 
shall  be 'certified  by  one  justice,  to 
his  own  knowledge,  or  on  proof,  to 
subsist  principally  or  alone  by  the 
wages  of  his  labour,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  remit  to  the  accountant 
ef  the  poor's  fund,  (as  I  would  de- 
signate it,)  in  notes  or  cash,  any 
sum  from  20/.  upwards,  but  not. 
exceeding  2<V.  in  any  one  year,  nor 
store  in  the  whole  than  200/.  That 
once  in  every  week  the  remittances 
"of  the  preceding  week  be  laid  out 
in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated 
bank  annuities,  or  in  some  other 
of  the  government  stocks*  in  the 
name  of  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed :  to  avoid  alj  minute  pay- 
ments, no  dividend  to  be  remitted 
till  it  shall  amount  to  10?.,  ancl  that 
all  fractional  sums  under  10*.  be 
from  time  to  time  re-invested,  in 
order  to  be  rendered  more  produc- 
tive towards  the  expenses  of  the 
office.  The  plan  will  be  more 
amply  detailed  in  the  bill  itself,  and 
fittcb  regulations  are  provided  as 


will,  with  the  intervention  of  th* 
post-office,  give  ample  facilities  to 
its  execution.  Gentlemen  neei 
not  be  told,  that  the  perfection  at* 
tained  in  the  management  of  that 
great  machine  is  such,  as  to  give 
the  most  easy  and  rapid  means  of 
communication  with  themetropolisf 
much  greater  indeed  than  usually 
subsists  between  the  remote  parts 
of  any  county  and  its  capital 
town.  Sir,  the  advantage  of  such 
a  plan  as  that  which  I  have  just 
sketched .  out,  would  be  very  much 
increased,  if,  in  addition,  an  op- 
portunity were  given  to  those  who 
might  wish  by  an  annual  payment 
up  to  a  given  age,  to  purchase  an 
annuity  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives ;  or  to  insure  the  payment  of 
a  gross  sum  to  their  families  upon 
their  death  ;  or  upon  any  of  those 
calculable  events,  which  are  the 
usual  objeets  of  insurance.  There 
are  offices  in  which  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  may,  by  proportional 
annual  payments,  make  a  provision 
for  themselves  or  families ;  but 
the  lowest  of  the  requisite  pay- 
ments are  above  the  reach  of  the 
labourer  to  whom  such  a  provision 
is  still  more  necessary.  I  would 
therefore  propose  that  at  the  same 
place  there  should  be  established, 
under  the  same  direction,  an  in* 
snrance  office  for  the  poor.  Such, 
sir,  is  the  general  outline  of  the 
plan  I  would  propose,  to  encourage 
the  labourer  to  acquire  property, 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  certain* 
and  profitable  possession  of  it 
When  acquired.  I  beg  the  patient 
attention  of  the  house  and  the 
country  to  the  consideration  of  it ; 
and  I  have  the  greatest  hope  of  a 
happy  effect  from  its  being  put  in 
practice.  If  the  poor  should  be 
found  to  avail  themselres  of  it  to 
any  extent,  the  advantages  to 
them  and  to  the  country,  would  be 
incalculable- 
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incalculable,  and  the  expense  at- 
tending it  would  speedily  be  co- 
vered: if  it    should  not  succeed, 
the  trial  can  cost  but  little. — The 
next  point  which  I  wish  to  urge  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  is 
the  law  of  settlement.      [Here  the 
honourable    gentleman    gave   an 
historical   account  of  the   law  of 
settlement.]    By  the  law,  there- 
fore, as  it  now  stands,  no  length  of 
residence  will  of  itself  gain  a  settle- 
ment.    Vexatious    removals    are 
indeed  greatly  diminished,  by  the 
humane  provisions  of  35  Geo.  Ill, 
101.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  no 
person  shall    be  removed   till  he 
shall  become  actually  chargeable. 
But  no  settlement,  by  any  length 
of  residence,  can  be  gained. — It 
frequently  happens,  therefore,  that 
a  man  settled  by  birth,  or  who  has 
a  derivative  settlement  by  appren- 
ticeship, or  service  early  in  life,  is 
fixed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  king- 
dom till  age  renders  him  incapable 
of  any  longer  getting  his  living  ; 
and  he  is  then  removed  from  a 
parish  which  has  had  all  the  bene- 
fit of  his  labour  in  active  life,  and 
from,  every    neighbourly  connec- 
tion, to  linger  and  die  where  he 
knows  and  is  known  to  no  one: 
and  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
of  such  removals  after  fifty  years 
residence,  in  a  parish. — I  propose, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  means 
by  which  a  settlement  may  now 
be   acquired,  that  a  residence,  as 
a  householder,  for  5  years  in  any 
parish,  without  being   chargeable 
to  that  or  any  other  parish,  shall 
confer  a  settlement  on  any  house- 
holder.    But  I  would  add,    that 
such  right  to  settlement  should  be 
forfeited  by  the  person    claiming 
it,  if  he  should  be  proved  to  have, 
been  convicted  of  any  crime,  or  to 
have  incurred  any  infamous  punish- 
mcnt,  during  the  period.    By  this 


restriction  I  have  in  view  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  morals  of  the  coun- 
try, to  which  I  think  it  would  very 
•greatly   conduce.     [The    honour, 
able  gentleman  proposed  a  number 
of  regulations  respecting,  parish- 
vestries,  parish-rates,  &c.  and  then, 
referring  to  certain  societies  that 
offered  premiums  to  the  meritorious 
poor,  he  said]    The  Bedfordshire, 
agricultural    society  was   formed 
immediately  after  the  pressure  of 
the  scarce  years,  and  I  confess  that 
at  the  time  I  assented  to  the  propo- 
sition for  premiums  of  the  sort  I 
have  described,  I  did  not  entertain 
,any  expectation  that  they  would 
ever  be  adjudged.    How  astonish- 
ed  and  delighted  then  must  I  have 
been,  as  I  truly  was,  to  find  swarms 
of  candidates  for  the  inspection  of 
their  certificates  \  those  certificates 
having  been  required  hi  a  way  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  fraud* 
What  heartfelt  joy  was  experien- 
ced  by  the  great  and  ever-to-be-la* 
rnented  personage,  who  at  our  thrst 
meeting  distributed  the  rewards  to 
the  successful  candidates,  and  by 
all  who  assisted  at  this  useful  in- 
stitution !    When  J  saw  the  honest 
glow  of  self-gratification  beaming 
on  the  rugged  countenance  of  in* 
dustrious  labour  at  the  sight  of  the 
unexpected  boon;  the  tear  of  joy 
trickling  down  that  furrowed  cheek, 
which  had  been   often  moistened 
with  the  tear  of  anguish  and  dis^ 
appointment;    I   could   not  help 
exclaiming,  to  the  farmers  assem- 
bled round  me,  "  Do  you  see  this 
sight?  Could    you    have  believed 
the  existence  of  these  men,  if  they 
had  not    been    produced    before, 
your  eyes  ?  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  us. 
The  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the 
clamorous,  are  constantly  obtrud-i 
ing  themselves  upon  our  notice. 
They  defraud,  irritate,  and  fatigue 
us,  and  w.e  are  apt  to  judge  and 
condem* 
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Condemn  all  their  brethren  in  con- 
sequence of  their  misconduct.  Vir- 
tue is  patient,  silent,  and  unobserv- 
ed ;  it  behoves  us  to  bring  her  in-, 
to  notice,  and  reward  her.  May 
this  society  then  flourish  and  be 
perpetual,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  rewawling  meritorious  industry, 
and  creating  in  the  labourers  an 
emulation  to  do  well ;  in  their  em- 
ployers a  determination  to  do  their 
duty  by  them,  and  an  improved 
©pinion  of  human  nature !"  Sir, 
that  which  I  then  contributed  to 
make  local,  I  now  wish  to  make 
national ;  and  from  experience  of 
its  beneficial  operation  on  a  small 
scale,  I  propose  it  to  your  adop- 
tion on  a  general  one,  and  I  repeat 
the  remark  I  have  made,  that  if  it 
fails,  it  can  cost  nothing;  if  it 
succeeds,  it  must  be  of  inestimable 
value.  Sir,  I  would  next  advert 
to  a  circumstance  very  materially 
concerning  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  poor,  and  which  certainly 
requires  the  interference  of  the 
legislature;  I  mean  the  building 
"or  cottages. — Sir,  I  would  propose 
to  revive  and  give  effect  to  the 
power  formerly  given  to  the 
church-wardens  and  overseers,  of 
building  cottages;  to  which  I 
would  add  the  power  of  buying 
land  to  a  certain  extent,  not  ex- 
ceeding perhaps  in  the  whole  five 
acres.  By  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions I  shall  impose  upon  it, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  incurring  the 
opposition  of  those  who  have  stated, 
that  the  scarcity  of  habitations  is 
the  only  preventive  check  to  that 
morbid  increase  of  population, 
which  they  assert  it  to  be  the  di- 
rect tendency  -  of  the  poor-laws 
to  produce.  Necessity  overturns 
theory,  a#l  is  paramount  to  con- 
trol ;  and  the  want  of  habitations 
for  the  poor  is  in  many  places  so 
gTeat,  that  even  in  villages,  two, 


and  sometimes  more  than  two,  fa- 
milies are  crowded  into  a  cottage 
barely  sufficient  for  one.  Parents 
and  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  ages,  are  obliged  to  sleep  in 
one  room,  to  the  injury  of  their 
health,  and  in  violation  of  all  de- 
cency. This  has  arisen  partly 
from  the  increased  expense  of 
building  and  repairs,  and  much 
from  the  increased  population.  £ 
would  propose  to  give  to  the 
parishes  a  power  to  lay  out  in  build- 
ing, sums  not  exceeding  a  limited 
amount,  proportioned  to  their 
rates.  The#  immediate  distress  for 
habitations  might  thus  in  some  de- 
gree be  lessened,  and  the  comfort, 
the  health,  and  the  morals  of  the 
poor  so  far  promoted.  But,  sir,  I 
should  wish  parliament  to  direct, 
that  all  cottages  built  under  this 
power  should  be  let  at  fair  and 
full  rents,  and  even  that  the  over- 
seers, in  letting  the  cottages,  shall 
obtain  for  the  parishes  to  which 
they  belong,  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
petition arising  from  the  scarcity 
of  dwellings;  for,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
habitations  of  the  poor  must  be  the 
property  of  individuals,  who  justly 
expect  a  reasonable  profit  for  this 
part  of  their  capital,  it  would  be 
unfair  towards  them,  and  ultimate- 
ly  injurious  to  the  poor,  to  let  the 
houses  built  by  the  parish,  at  less 
than  the  private  proprietor  can 
afford ^  to  take,  for  his.  The  next 
and  last  subject  on  which  I  must 
detain  the  house,  is  one  of  pitmary 
importance,  and  comprehends  a 
variety  of  details. — Sir,  I  mean  the 
mode  of  administering  relief  to  the 
poor,   the  qinntum  of  relief  to  be. 

fiven,  the  distinction  to* be  taken 
etween  the  different  applicants  for 
relief,  and  the  method  of  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  healthy  and 
capable  of  work.  I  must  set  out 
by  declaring,  what  I  believe  I  have 
mentioned 
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mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  my 
speech*  that  I-  deem  k  of  most 
essential  importance  to  maintain 
the  character  of  independent  in* 
dustry,  above  dependent  poverty; 
and  that  I  think  it  a  matter  of  in- 
justice to  the  labourer,  who  is 
struggling  by  his  own  efforts  to 
maintain  himself  and  a  numerous 
family  without  parochial  relief,  to 
place  the  man  who  does  not  make 
such  efforts  in  a  moTe  desirable  or 
more  favourable  situation  as  to 
food,  lodging,  or  raiment.  To 
age,  infancy,  and  sickness,  I  would 
hold  out  the  hand  of  support,  pro- 
tection, and  care?  widely  extended, 
filled  with  aU  the  blessings  the 
most  copious  charity  could  afford. 
Sir,  the  impotent  poor  are  to  be 
considered  under  the  two  heads  of 
the  unfortunate  and  criminal,  for 
the  purpose  of  discrimination,  of 
doing  justice  to  misfortune,  and 
of  punishing  profligacy.  [The 
nature  of  the  punishment  for  the 
criminal,  and  of  the  ,aid  to  the 
unfortunate,  is  amply  explained; 
and  Mr.  W#  adds]  1  would  re- 
medy one  very  great  grievance, 
which  prevails  as  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  parishes,  as  to  die 
oppression  of  the  objects  relieved. 
I  mean  the  custom  of  depriving  a 
man  of  every  worldly  possession 
before  relief  is  administered.— Sir, 
I-  would  propose,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, or  other  great  emergency, 
that  die  possession  of  furniture, 
tools  £nd  live  stock,  to  the  value 
of  30/.,  and  a  cottage  not  exceed- 
ing the  annual  value  of  5/.,  should 
not  preclude  the  possessor  from 
receiving  relief.  Thus  a  man, 
who,  as  die  law  now  stands,  must, 
by  the  acceptance  of  die  most 
trifling  assistance,  be  overwhelm- 
ed, Will  be  able  to  get  afloat  again 
in  the  world,  and  recover  his  in- 
dependence   when    the    visitation 


shall  be  at  an  end.— Sir,  I  will  ndt 
trouble  the  house  any  further,,  there 
will  be  ample  details  in  the  bill ;  I 
would  only  add,  that  following  up 
the  principle  \  I  originally  laid 
down,  that  dependent  poverty 
should  not,  as  nnder  the  work- 
house system  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, be  supported  at  a  greater  ex* 
pense  than  independent  industry 
can  possibly  sustain,  I  would  re- 

fuiate  the  quantity  of  meat  and 
read  to  be  furnished  to  each  in- 
dividual  in  health  maintained  in  a 
parish  house;  taking  care  that 
there  should  be  at  all  times  an 
ample  supply  of  other  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food.— -Sir,  I  believe 
that  I  have  gone  through  all  the 
matters  which  havesuggested  them- 
selves to  me  in  the  wide  range  of 
the  poor-laws,  as  fit  to  be  regulat- 
ed, amended,  or  enacted  by  par* 
liament  ;  and  I  have  advanced  so 
far  in  digesting  them,  that  I  hope 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  to 
be  able,  with  the  permission  of  the 
house,  to  present  them  at  your 
bar  in  the  shape  of  a  bill.  In  this** 
and  every  part  of  my  task,  I  am 
under  the  greatest  obligation  to  a 
very  valuable  friend,  (Mr.  Wil- 
shire  of  Hitching,  in  die  county  of 
Hertford)  well  known  and  highly 
respected  by  several  members  of 
the  house  who  now  hear  me ;  who 
has  conti  »buted  his  talents  and  ex- 
perience to  the  furtherance  of  this 
great  work  :  and  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  to  ex- 
press, how  much  I  owe  to  his 
friendly  assistance.  I  submit  the 
whole  with  the  most  perfect  de- 
ference to  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment, to  be  adopted,  rejected,  cur- 
tailed, or  amended,  as  shall  seem 
most  expedients  I  am  open  to 
conviction,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  house  of 
commons  and    the   country;  for 

which 
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which  purpose  I  should  wish  that 
Che  bill,  when  introduced,  should 
be  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
and  committed  pro  formd;  that  it 
should  then  be  printed,  and  gene- 
rally circulated;  and  that  after  the 
quarter  sessions  it  should  be  taken 
into  further  consideration.  I  can* 
not,  however,  refrain  from  saying, 
that,  till  better  instructed,  these  are 
all  favourite  projects  with  me. 
.During  the  hours  of  anxious 
thought  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion which  I  have  passed,  I  have 
been  charmed  with  the  pleasing 
vision  of  the  general  melioration 
of  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
eventual  and  vapid  diminution  of 
its  burthens.  In  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  education  I  foresee 
an  enlightened  peasantry,  frugal, 
industrious,  sober,  orderly,  and 
contented,  because  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  value  of 
frugality,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
order.  Crimes  diminishing,  be* 
cause  die  enlightened  understand* 
iag  abhors  crime.  The  practice 
olChristianity  prevailing,  because 
the  mass  of  your  population  can 
read,  .comprehend,  and  feel  its  di- 
vine origin,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  Your 
kingdom  safe  from  the  insult  of 
the  enemy,  because  every  man 
knows  the  worth  of  that  which  he 
Is  called  upon  to  defend.  In  the 
provision  for  the  security  of  the 
savings  of  the  poor  I  see  encour- 
agement to  frugality,  security  to 
property,  and  the  large  mass  of 
the  people  connected  with  the 
state  and  indissolubly  bound  to  its 
preservation.  In  the  enlarged 
power  of  acquiring  settlements,  the 
labour  directed  to  those  spots 
where  labour  is  most  wanted.  Man, 
happy  in  his  increased  indepen- 
dence, and  exempted  from  the 
dread  of  being  driven  in  age  from 


the  spot  where  his  dearest  connexi- 
ons exist,  and  where  he  has  used 
the  best  exertions,  and  passed  the 
best  davs  of  his  life*    Litigation 
excluded,  from  our  courts,  and  har- 
mony  reigning  in  our  different  pa- 
rochial districts.     In  the  power  of 
bestowing  rewards  I  contemplate 
patience  and  industry  remunerat- 
ed, and  virtue  held  up  to  distinc- 
tion and  honour.     In  the  various 
detailed  alterations  m  the  mode  «f 
rating,  and  the  equalization  of  the 
county  rate,  I  perceive  the  more 
equitable   distribution  of  a  neces- 
sary, but  henceforth  I    trust  de- 
creasing burthen.     In  the  censti- 
rution  of  ves&ies,  die  beoeflt  uni- 
versally resulting  from    arrange- 
ment, order,    and  ceconomy,  de- 
rived from  the  more  attentive  ant 
spection,  by  each,  of  the  genetal 
conceal.     From  the  power  to  ex- 
empt cottages   from  the  rate.  4 
great  relief  to  individuals  at  a  very 
trifling  expense  to  the  public.     1$ 
the  power  to  build  habitations  fo? 
the  poor,  their  comfort  and  health* 
Lastly,  in  the  reform  of  tiie  work* 
house  system,  and  the  power  of 
discrimination  in  admioistei i&g  re- 
lief,    an    abandonment    of   filth, 
slothfulness,  and  vice,  and.  a  de- 
sirable and  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  profligate  and  die  in* 
nocent.     If  it  were  possible  that  ai) 
this  should  be  only  an  illusion,  at 
least  it  is  one  that  has  charmed  me 
through  the  labours  I  have  under- 
gone for  my  country's  good.    But, 
sir,  if  the   opinions  of  the  wisest 
mankind    are    not   altogether    iJl- 
founded,  if  the  test  of  practice  and 
experience  does  not  in  this  single 
instance  fail  us,  what  I  have  pro- 
posed, corrected  and  improved  by 
the  wisdom    of    parliament,    will 
give  ease  to  those  who  contribute 
to  the  necessities  of  du-'ir    fellow 
subjects,    and     diffuse     happiness 
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over  those  wfio  are  the  immedi- 
ate objects  of  its  care."  Sir,  I  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  "for 
promoting  and  encouraging  in- 
dustry amongst  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  relief  and  regulation  of  the 
criminal  and  necessitous  poor." 
After  some  conversation,  in  the 


course  of  which  the  highest  eulogist 
were  passed  on  Mr.  Whitbread'* 
talents  and  zeal,  the  bill  was 
brought  in;  but,  Owing  to  a  change 
of  administration  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  it  never  passed 
into  a  law ;  we  shall  not  therefore 
pursue  the  subject  any  further. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

finance  Resolution*  delated — Sir  James  PuUeneu's  Resolutions  on  the  Sub* 
ject—Delates  an  ike  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade — Lord  Percy* s  Mo* 
tkm  ta  abolish  Slavery. 


THE  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
will  and  ought  to  make  an  sera 
in  our  political  history:  it  will 
transmit  with  honour  the  names 
of  an  administration  to  posterity, 
which,  though  it  existed  but  little 
more  than  twelve  months,  effected 
a  purpose  for  which  all  the  respec-i 
table  and  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
nation  had  been  struggling  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Well  might 
lord  Grenville -exclaim,'  when  the 
thing  was  accomplished,  that  the 
parliament  had  performed  one  of  the 
most  glorious  acts  that  -had  ever 
been  dpne  by- any  assembly  of  any 
nation  in  the  world* 

On  the  19th-  of  February  lord 
Henry  Petty  moved  the  Order  of 
the  day,  forme  further  considera- 
tion  of  thefinance  resolutions ;  upon 
which 

Sir  James. Pulteney  contended 
that  it  was-  erroneous  to  suppose 
any  violation- of  fakh  towards  .the 
stockholder,  in  diverting  the  -sink? 
ing  fond: brought  into  the  market, 
but  from  the  proportion :  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  the  debt  untouched 
wjthin  the  yean  -  The  price  of  the 


stocks  was  at  the  highest  in  l79Qf 
when  the  three  per  cents  were  at 
96,  and  at  that  time  there  was 
scarcely  any  sinking  fund ;  the 
price  of  stocks  was  therefore  not 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the 
sinking  fund.  The  quantity  of 
capital  to  be  invested  in  stock  wa? 
always  the  best  security  for  keeping 
up  the  price.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  accumulation  of 
the  sinking  fond  should  stop  at 
some  time :  he  thought  it  should 
stop  now.  The  accumulation  of 
debt  would  thus  be  prevented,  and 
the  situation*  of  the  stockholder  not , 
deteriorated.  The  honourable  ba- 
ronet next  went  into  a  series  of  cak 
Culations,  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
noble  lord's  plan,  and  his  own* 
contending,  that  the  comparison 
"was  much  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
A  great  accumulation  of  debt  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  war  taxes  would 
be  preserved  uncharged.   - 

Mr.  H-  Thornton  deprecated 
"equally  the  continuance  of  heavy 
taxation,  and  the  immediate  inva- 
sion of  the  sinking  fond.  On  these 
considerations  he  was  inclined  to 
approve 
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approve  the  ndble  lord's  plan,  and 
also,   because  the  most  maturely 
weighed  of  the  plans  biougUt  for- 
ward on  the  other  side,  approxi* 
mated  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
noble  lord.    He  complained  of  the 
Statement  of  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (Casilereagh)  ;  that  in  his  cal- 
culation he  had  omitted  the  charge 
of  the  yearly  loan  of  eleven  mil- 
lions,  which    would    require   the 
payment  of  interest  for  fourteen 
millions.    It  was  unpardonable  to 
delude  the  public  with  statements 
representing  the    charges  of   the 
new  plan  as  comparatively  burthen- 
some,    and  to  exclude  from    the 
comparative  view  all  this  considera- 
tion of  the  great  expense  of  interest 
belonging  to  the  plan  of  the  noble, 
lord  opposite.     The  noble  lord's 
plan  fbr  taking  the  excess  of  the 
Sinking  fond  was  an  invasion,  which 
called  for  every  friend  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  come  forward  in  its  de- 
fence.    Here  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman went  into  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  sinking  fund  from 
its  origin,  showing  that  the  benefit 
experienced  from  it  onght  to  bind 
us,  in  policy  and  gratitude,  to  pre* 
serve  the  source  of  all  these  advan- 
tages ;  a:id  he  concluded  with  say* 
ing,  that  after  all  the  expenses  of 
bur  late  unparalleled  exertions,  we 
were  in  a  situation  to  pay  our  cur* 
rent  expenses  to  within  two  mil* 
lions  and  a  half  of  our  present  year* 
ly  charge.    This    fact  proved    a 
proud  contrast  with  the  state  of  the 
enemy,  who  after  every  scheme  of 
confiscation,    of   diminishing    the 
public  debt,  and  interest  charge- 
able-upon  it,  of  paying  assignats,  of 
plundering  foreign  countries,  of  ex- 
acting from  allies  tribute  for  pr6teo 
Dotvand  all  other  ways  of  picking. 
die  pockets  of  nation?,  was*  at  the 
cad  Of  these  violent  means.     He 
approved  highly  of  the  plan  of  the 

iwy. 


noble  lord,  as  avoiding  to  lay  any 
burthen  on  the  people  at  present, 
and  as  sparing  the  sinking-fund  till 
the  time  when  better  aid  could  be 
derived  from  it, 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  (he  debates 
on  this  subject  had  the  effect  of 
showing  the  public,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  which  had 
been  taken  at  38  millions,  would  not 
be  the  whole  of  the  expenditure, 
and  therefore  of  removing  any  de- 
lusive hopes  that  might  arise  from 
such  an  impression.  But  though 
the  noble  lord  could  not  have  ac- 
curately estimated  the  amount  of 
.the  actual  expenditures,  yet  an  in- 
creased expenditure  ought  to  have 
been  provided  for,  ar.d  he  under- 
stood that  they  were  likely,  even  in 
the  present  year,  to  be  called  on 
for  a  much  larger  sum  than  any 
that, had  been  yet  mentioned.  The 
document  that  had  been  circulated 
to  the  phblic,  held  out  a' move  fa- 
vourable prospect  than  that  which 
was  borne  out  by  the  pape/s  before 
the  'house,  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  That  paper  represented 
that  the  addition  to  the  debt  tinder 
the  proposed  system,  would  be  on 
the  average  of  20  years  three  mil- 
lions and  a  bulf,  whereas  it  would 
in  fact  be  four  millions  and  a  half. 
It  had  been  the  fashion  formerly  to 
argue  for  the  necessity  of  relieving 
posterity  from  burthens,  but  row 
the  argument  waa  to  relieve  the 
present  moment,  andjeave  the  bur- 
thens to  posterity :  to  this  he  had 
no  objection,  because  he  found  tot 
system  had  not  been  prejudicial  to 
us,  so  far  as  concerned  the. bur-  . 
thens  handed  down  by  our  ances- 
tors. But  he  had  an  objection  to 
the  complicated  machinery  of;  the  -  ■ 
noble  lord's  (Petty)  plan,  which 
under  the  specious  garb  of  com  pit*  . 
cated  details,  was,  in  fatty  4>nly  to 
raise  two  rnililertt  and  a  ty4fxa  . 
I.  year, 
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year,  over  the  amount  of  the  sink- 
>ng  fund.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman then  said,  that  if  eleven 
millions  were  to  be  raised  annually, 
in  addition  to  the  war  taxes,  and 
interest  to  be  provided  only  for  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  sinking  fund  and  the  loan,  the 
difference  between  the  sums  raised 
by  this  plan,  and  that  of  the  noble 
lord,  would  be  44  millions;  and 
by  the  noble  lord's  plan  two  mil* 
lions  fifty-one  thousand  pounds 
permanent  taxes  would  be  imposed 
in  20  years,  while  by  his  only  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would  be  imposed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  war-taxes  would  in 
the  former  case  be  mortgaged, 
which  in  the  latter  would  be  free. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  there  was  a 
fallacy  in  the  last  gentleman's  rea- 
soning: If  the  government  were 
only  to  provide  for  the  interest  of 
the  excess  of  the. loan  over  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  and*. 
to  provide  for  the  remainder  out  of 
die  proceeds  of  the  sinking  fund, 
that  fund  would  be  stationary  du- 
ring the  war.  Should  the  war  last 
ten  years,  its  progress  would*  there- 
fore, be  interrupted,  and  the  re- 
demption of  the  loans  would  be 
effected  hi  55  instead  of  45  years* 
Ho  objected  to  all  the  projects  that 
had  been  proposed  as  substitutes 
ftft*  that  of  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
because  they  were  all  founded  on 
the  principle  of  invading  the  sink- 
ing fund,  which  was  sacred,  and 
not  to  be  touched  except  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  plan  of  the  noble 
lord  afforded  better  prospects  to 
the  country  than  any  other,  be- 
cause it  was  to  release  it  from  taxa- 
tion for  three  years  without  di- 
minishing it*  rcsourses ;  and  these 
three  years  were  likely  to  be  more 
Important  than  the  same  number 
of  years  in  any  period  of  our  his- 
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tory.  This  relief  to  the  country 
was  wise,  in  the  hope  that  Provi- 
dence, which  bad  so  often  signally 
assisted  this  opuntry,  would  again 
interfere  in  its  behalf.  He  did  not 
think  it  wise,  however,  to  have 
stated  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try so  low  as  S2  millions,  because 
if  any  addition  were  bo  be  made  to 
that  expenditure  it  would  create 
disappointment  to  the  public  He 
trusted  that,  if  such  an  addition 
should  be  necessary,  it  would  in* 
duce  his  lordship  to  make  not  par- 
simonious but  (Economical  retrench- 
ments in  the  public  expenditure. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  staking 
fund  might  become  too  great ;  but 
he  had  no  apprehensions  of  that 
description,  as  that  fund  had  been 
intended  to  act  againt  the  debt, 
and  he  wished  to  see,  that  reduced 
as  early  as  possible.  The  appro- 
priation of.  the  war  taxes  had  been 
stated  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
pledges  given  to  the  public,  and 
a  disappointment  of  their  reasonable 
hopes ;  but  necessity  called  for  it, 
and  it  was  only  to  be  feared  that* 
under  a  pressure  of  future  circum- 
stances, the  minister  of  the  day 
might  make  the  additional  ap- 
propriation of  four  per  cent,  the 
ground  of  future  loans.  If  the 
taxes  appropriated  should  not  be 
productive,  parliament  w.ould  be 
bound  to  make  them  good.  But 
he  thought  the  property-tax,  more 
equalized  between  the  landed  and 
moneyed  interest,  not  descending  so 
low  as  at  present,  with  an  allow- 
ance to  persons  having  small  in- 
comes with  large  families,  and 
facility  of  recovery  of  the  tax  when 
proved  by  those  who  had  no  right 
to  pay,  would  be  better  retained 
than  the  other  war  taxes*  Taxes 
which  came  by  a  circuitous  opera- 
tion were  felt  more  than  a  direct 
tax.     But  if  any  thing  could  keep 

down 
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rfown  like  price  of  articles,  and 
insure  the  economical  expenditure 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  it  was 
a  cessation  from  taxation  for  three 
years. 

Mr.  Rose  observed,  that  though 
the  honourable  gentleman  stated, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  continue 
the  property  tax  than  the  other 
war  taxes,  yet  he  apprehended  that 
the  appropriated  'war  taxes  would 
not  redeem  the  loans  for  which 
they  might  be  mortgaged  in  four- 
teen years,  but  would  not  require 
a  much  longer  time,  in  proportion 
as  the  price  of  the  funds  would 
rise,  and  with  this  impression  he 
thought  it  would  be  madness  to 
fledge  the  war  taxes.  He  was.  not 
frepared  ta  agree  to  any  one  of 
the  many  projects  that  had  been 
submitted  to  the  house,  but  as  no 
inconvenience  could  arise  from  the 
delay  of  one  year,  he  pressed  the 
necessity  of  putting  off  the  final 
adoption  of  the  measure  till  next 
session.  The  plan  of  the  noble 
*  lord  resembled  that  of  M.  Necker, 
which  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  French  revolution.  He 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to 
give  a  silent  vote  on  the  subject, 
considering,  as  he  did,  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  noble  lord  fraught 
with  the  greatest  mischief  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Corry  and  Mr.  Perceval 
both  spoke  ;  after  which 

Lord  Henry  Petty  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  different  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  against  his 
plan,  during  the  evening.  He 
more  particularly  entered  into-  some 
calculations,  to  demonstrate  the 
inaccuracies  of  those  with  which 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had 
endeavoured  to  support  his  reso- 
lotions.  Upon  these,  however,  Jie 
should  not  think  of    entering  att 


large,  as-  a  fitter  opportunity  would 
occur  when  that  noble  lord's  reso- 
lution* came  more  immediately-  be- 
fore the  house.  The  noble  lord 
then  repelled  the  rasmuation,  that 
there  was  on  the  part  of  ministers 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith  to- 
wards the  stockholder,  op  that  any 
intention  or  attempt  could  be  to- 
ferred,  from  their  conduct  in  the 
present  instance,,  of  throwing  the 
burthens  that  now  pressed  upon 
the  country,  on  the  sboeJders  ok 
posterity. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  on 
a  future  day  he  should  call  upon 
the  noble  lord  to  bring  forward 
any  arguments  that  he  could  states 
to  prove  that  his  plan  was  jastffr 
able? on  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  fee  should  also  pre** 
that  the  present  attempt  to  dispoam 
of  the  excesses  of  the  sinking  fund* 
contrary  to  the  lows  that  were  in* 
tended  to  make  it  sacred,  wooli. 
afford  future  ministers  a  most  dan* 
gerous  precedent,  and  fotvodeqe 
disorder  and  confusion  iota  that 
very  system,  to  which  the  finance* 
of  the  country  were  to  look  for  to 
gnlar  alleviation  and  support- 

After  -some  conversafton  bs> 
twees.  Mr.  Vansiitart,  Mr.  Can* 
ning  and  Mr.  G,  Johnstone,  the 
resolutions  were  read  a.  second 
time,  and  agreed  to*  and  bilk  or* 
dered  to  be  brought  m  pliimjHU 
thereto. 

On  the  £6tb,  lord  Casdareaijil 
proposed  two  other  resolutions,  m 
addition  to  those  formerly  mention* 
ed,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show,  that  the  noble  lord's  plan 
would  bear  as  little  comparison 
with  the  modifications  of  it  which 
he  proposed  as  with  the  old  system* 
A  third  resolution  was  to  ahorov 
that  by  the  noble  lord's  mode  of 
mun<*ging  the  sinking  fond,  more 
>      1 2  injury 
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injury  would  be  done  to  the  stock- 
holders than  by  the  former  sy- 
stem, or  either  of  the  plans  propos- 
ed by  him.  Upon  the  fullest  con- 
sideration he  saw  no  reason  to  al- 
ter the  opinion  he  had  first  form- 
ed of  the  noble  lord's  plan,  and 
his  objections  to  it  were  rather  con- 
firmed and  increased  than  dimi- 
nished. 

•  The  further  consideration  of  the 
noble  lord's  resolution  was  then  de- 
ferred for  a  fortnight :  in  the  mean 
time,  viz.  on  March  8d, 
«.  Sir  James  Pulteney  brought 
forward  some  resolutions  on  the 
tame  subject,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  take  advantage  of  the  war 
taxes  during  the  war,  and  to  mort- 
gage them  only  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  then  charge  the  war  debt 
on  the  taxes.  By  this  plan  there  would 
be  a  smaller  amount  of  permanent 
debt/  and  a  larger  sinking  fund 
created,  than  by  the  new  one  pro- 
posed  by  the  noble  lord.  In  this 
case  the  supplementary  loan  would 
sjotbe  felt  during  the  war,  and  the 
tt^nyqt  of  the  war  loan  would  be 
bat  eleven  millions  annually,  the 

'  interest  of  which  he  proposed  to 
provide  for  in  part  out  ot  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sinking;  fund.  Before 
he  should  move  his  resolutions, 
fn+formd,  with  a  view  to  their  ly- 
ing on  the  table,  till  they  should  be 
printed,  and  a  future  day  fixed  for 
taking  them  into  consideration,  he 
thought  it  not  improper  to  read  the 
last  resolution,  containing  the 
comparison  of  the  two  plans.  That 
resolution  stated,  that  at  the  ter- 
mination of  twenty  years,  the  per- 
manent debt  by  the  new  plan  would 
be  ....  -£3I8,S11,*95 
By  his  plan  -  -  -  285,595,705 
Leavingadifferenceof  32,715,790 

The  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  by 


his  plan,  would  be  -)£14vS5ftM0 
By  the  new  plan       -     12,768^900 

Leavingadifferenceof    1,591,000 

The  total  amount  of  permanent 
taxes  that  would  be  required  by 
the  new  plan  would  be  2,051 ,000 
By  his  plan  -  -  .  1,985,228 
Leaving  a  balance  of  65,772 

The  honourable  baronet  conclud- 
ed by  moving  his  first  resolution. 

Some  more  conversation  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  finance ;  but 
as  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took 
place  before  any  of  the  plans  were 
finally  adopted,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  enter  into  any  further  de- 
tails. Upon  these,  of  some  of 
them,  or  upon  some  -  modification 
of  one  or  more  of  these  plans  some- 
thing will  probably  be  hneaftei 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

W  ithout  entering  upon  the  debates 
relative  to  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion, which  differed  bat  little  from 
others  on  similar  occasions,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  discussions  in  the  house  oil 
commons  on  the  bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  which  had 
been  sent  from  the  lords,  en  Che 
23d  of  February. 

.  Lord  Howick  was  not  aware 
at  this  moment  that  any  person 
'  would  attempt  to  justify  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  slave-trade,  which  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  inhu- 
man and  unjust,  as  well  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  that  bar- 
barous traffic,  as  those  who  were 
not.  The  African  slave-trade  was 
most  inhuman  and  unjust ;  and  as 
that  was-  admitted,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  dwell  on  that  part  of 
the  argument.  It  was  cruel,  inas- 
much as  it  was  an  incitement  to 
crimes  the  most  atrocious,  such  as 
kidnapping,  robbery,  and  murder, 
and  all  the  bad  passions  of  rapine. 

It 
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It  was  a  bar  to  the  civilization  of 
man  on  an  extensive  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  middle  passage  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  there 
was  none  bold    enough   to  assert 
that  it  was  a  luxury,  and  that  the 
slaves  were,  ready  to  join  in  the 
dance  and  song,  and  the  tabor  j 
and  offer  u£  prayers  for  their  de- 
liverers.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
the  house  harl  heard  of  the  torments 
of  the  middle    passage,  though 
there  were  one  or  two  individuals 
who  differed  from  the  general  opi- 
nion.   Indeed  it  was  so  much  ad* 
mired,  that  one  person  had  assert* 
ed  thai  the  slave-trade  was  so  ex- 
cellent a  thing,  that,  if  it  did  not 
exist*  he  would  propose  its  being 
carried  into  effect.    It  was  said  it 
was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
the  holy  scriptures  ;  bat  in  repjf 
to  this  he  would  refer  to  the  prin- 
ciples of    the   Christian   religion, 
which  comprised  the  whole   duty 
of  man,     to  "  do  unto  all  men  as 
you   wish  they    should  do  unto 
you*'1    As  far  as  relates  to  Africa, 
and  that   unfortunate  country,  it 
could  not  be  just  on  the  principles 
of  humanity.     It  was,  however, 
attempted  to  be  shown  at  the  bar 
of  the  house,  that  as  a  question  of 
policy  it  was  in  some  degree  jus** 
but  he  contended  that  the  slave- 
trade  should  be  abolished  in  justice 
to  Africa,  in  justice  to  the  rnerv 
chants,  in  justice  to  the  ship-owners, 
and  in  jus  ike  to  the  character  of 
Great  Britain.     His  idea  of  justice 
was,   that  this  country,   was  not 
jostiEed  in  violating  the  rights  of 
others,  by  the  perpetration  of  all 
possible  wrongs,  and  therefore  he 
mast  protest  against  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  friends  of  the  trade. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  shown  that  it 
*as    unjust,  as   being;    an    incite- 
ment to  robbery,  cruelty,  and  mur- 


der, there  was  no  practical  benefit 
whatever  that  should*  induce  the 
legislature  to  countenance  it  for  a 
moment.     If  it  sheuld  be  attended 
with  any  individual  inconvenience; 
the  house  must  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish a  great  and  general  good. 
But  ne  did  not  think  that  even  such 
would  be  the  case/  and  the  aboli- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  both  houses  of  parHa- 
ment*    The  next  point  of  view  hi 
which  he  was  solicitous  to  consider 
the  question  was  as  to  its  policy, 
and  the  arguments  adduced  with 
respect  to  the  abolition  being  de- 
structive of  the  commercial  pro* 
sperityof  the  country.    His  lord- 
ship then  proceeded  to  a  variety  of 
calculations  and  arguments  which 
most  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  commerce  would 
be  affected  in  the  most  trifling,  if 
in  any*  degree  by  the  abolition  of 
the  trade.  .  It  had  been  said  that 
the  abolition  of  this  .trade  would 
be  ruinous  to    the  British  navy; 
that  he  denied,  but  he  insisted  that 
the  abominable  trade  itself  operat- 
ed to  do  it  a  greater  injury  than 
any  thing  else,  nor  could  the  mid- 
dle passage  bill  obviate  the  evils 
that    diminished*  the    number  of 
British  -seamen ;    it  provided  .no 
remedy  against   the  effect  of  cli- 
mate, of  hard  service,  of  bad  air,  cf 
the  cruelty  of  masters  of  ships  in 
ihat  trade,  or  of  any.  of  those  disas- 
ters that  befel  men  whilst  on  shore, 
in  the  performance  of  their  obnoxi- 
ous services  in  the-  kidnapping  the 
unhappy  Africans :  and  by  the  re* 
turns  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  deaths  in  that  .trade*  compared 
.with  the  deaths  in  any  other  trade* 
of  Briiish  seamen,  .was  in  the  ratio 
of  eight  to  one.     His  lordship  un- 
dertook next  to    prove  that  the 
West  India  Negroes,  without  any 
new  importations,  and  with  proper 
I  3  treatment, 
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treatment,  would  be  able  ox  them* 
selves  to  cultivate  all  the  lands  we 
possess  these.  His  lordship  re- 
petted  -various  instances  of  the 
cruelty  practised  by  negro-drivers, 
which  being  particularly  felt  by  the 
females,  tended  considerably  to 
diminish  population,  and  contended 
that  Jriskbess  and  humanity  would 
told  more  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  population  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world.  He  deprecated  the 
idea,  that  tbt  bill  would  be  pro* 
jiuctiv*  of  revolt  and  disaffection 
in  the  islands;  and  illustrated 
this  by  &  variety  of  circumstances 
and  observations  already  in  the 
public  recollection ;  and  he  com- 
rated,  with  equal  success  and 
stuength  of  argument,  the  insi- 
traation  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  population  of  the  whites. 
Much  r*right  be  done  in  the  West 
Indies  by  machinery,  and  a  great 
deal  of  work  might  be  done  by 
whites,  all  of  which  is  now  done 
fcy  negroes.  These  things  consi- 
dered, it  would  fce  allowed  that 
the  necessity  of  employing  that 
number  of  slaves  they  do  now, 
Diay  he  obviated  to  a  very  ex- 
tensive degree.  It  was  also  urged 
that  « abolishing  the  slave-trade 
mas  doing  nothing,  unless  slavery 
itself  was  abolished."  This  he 
vould  not  admit ;  but  he  behoved 
nil  would  allow,  that  when  the 
abolition  should  be  accomplished, 
the  other ,  as  a  natural  consequence 
would  follow;  so  it  did  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  so  it  did  in  Eu- 
rope. Jx  would  cease  by  degrees, 
it  had  subsided  almost  throughout 
America,  except  in  the  state  of 
J5outh  Carolina,  and  there  it  was 
go*  expected  long  to  continue. 
Another  argument  was  applied 
to  as  little  purpose,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  house  would  agree  therein 
with  him  in  thinking  so  too ;  and 


that  was,  "that  if  Great  Britain 
abandons  the  trade,  other  nations 
will  take  tt  up/'  He  was  convinced 
that  they  would  not.  Neither 
France  nor  Holland  would  venture 
to  retain  it ;  nor  would  die  popu- 
lation of  asiy  of  the  colonies  they 
have,  or  may  possess,  require  it. 
Denmark  may  abolish  k ;  all  Eu- 
rope, but  Portugal,  has  abandoned 
it,  and  it  was  very  improbable 
they  would  attempt  to  revive  it. 
After  alluding  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the  sub* 
feet,  he  concluded  by  observing 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  party,  it  was  a  question  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity ;  it  was  befitting 
this  great  empire,  and  it  was  be* 
coming  that  house. 

General  Gascoyne  replied  to  the 
noble  lord.  He  re-stated  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  so  fre- 
quently adduced  in  favour  of  tte 
slave-trade ;  denied  that  any  such 
mortality  as  that  asserted  by  the 
noble,  lord  existed  in  die  ships  em- 
ployed in  that  traffic,  and  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  with  which 
the  friends  of  the  abolition  refused 
to  bear  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the 
house.  The  stake  was  tremendous. 
We  were  risking  the  loss  of  the  co- 
lonies, and  the  loss  of  the  colonies 
would  be  the  downfallof  the  British 
empire. 

Mr.  Roscoe.— I  cannot,  as  I  con- 
ceive, with  propriety  give  a  silent 
vote  on  this  occasion.  That  vote, 
sir,  will  be  in  favour  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  house  for  the  abolition  of 
that  trade.  In  giving  this  vote,  I 
shall  at  least  satisfy  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  my  own  conscience. 
But  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  shall  at  the 
same  time  perform  my  duty  to  my 
constituents.  For,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  people  of  Liver- 

fool  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
must  beg  leave  to  inform  this 
house. 
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house*  that  they  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  trade 
2a  question.  On  the  centrary,  a 
peat  and  respectable  body  of  the 
inhabitant*  of  Liverpool  are  as 
adverse  to  the  slave-trade  as  any 
ether  persons  in  these  realms ; 
and  I  should  greatly  disappoint 
their  expectations,  and  their  wishes, 
H  I  were  not  to  vote  ibr  the  abo- 
lition of  that  trade.  After  the 
length  of  time  during  which  this 
•abject  has  been  considered  by  the 
nation  at  large,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss 
me  principle  of  die  bill,,  or  to  de- 
tain the  house'  by  additional  argu- 
ments i*  ks  favour.  There  is, 
however,  one  argument  which 
has  always  appeared  to  me  so 
clear,  so  conclusive,  and  so  short, 
that  I  will  venture  to  state  it.  Sir, 
the  African  slave-trade  has  al- 
ways subsisted  only  by  an  abuse. 
If  we  place  the  human  race  in 
any  fair  and  reasonable  situation, 
if  we  provide  then  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  accommodation*  of 
Iife,thep  must  by  the  very  law 
ef  their  nature  inevitably  increase. 
It  is  only,  then,  because  the  slaves 
in  our  West  India  islands  are 
'  ant  in  that  proper  situation,  and 
are  net  provided  with  the  proper 
necessaries  of  life,  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  number  continually  occurs, 
and  the  slave-trade  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Now,  sis,  the  bill  before  the 
house  will  not  only  prevent  the 
rurther  prosecution  of  the  trade 
10  Africa,  but  will  also  effect 
another  great  and  beneficial  pur- 
pose, not  contemplated  on  the 
tece  of  the  bill $  it  will  immedi- 
ately and  necessarily  improve  and 
meUozatft  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  For,  as 
soon  as.  the  planter  Shall  be  con- 
vinced that  he  cannot  make  up 


the  deficiency  of  his  slaves  by 
purchase,  as  soon  as  he  can  no 
longer  act  upon  the  horrid  maxim 
«'  that  k  is' better  td  buy  a  slave 
than  breed  one,'!  he  will  then  be 
called  upon,  *  by  *a  sense  of  his 
owfl  interestf  to  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  and  accomv 
modation  of  his  slaves  which  is  so 
essentially  necessary  for.  their  in- 
crease and  their  happiness.  In  dis- 
cussing a  question  of  this  mag- 
nitude', affecting  so,  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  it  is  im> 
possible  to  close  our  eyes  to  tHat 
part  of  the  world  which  has 'suf- 
fered so  greasy  by  the  effects  of 
the  trade  in  question*  I  inedn 
the  coast  of  Africa*  I  should  he 
sorry  to  accuse  this  country  as  be- 
ing the  sole  cause  of  the  state 
of  ignorance,  and'  degradation  in 
whitth  that  immense  continent  yet 
remaiftsu*.  But  I  must  be  allowed 
to  jaaft  that  if  we  have  not  been 
the. cause  of  the  evil,  we  have 
at  least  contributed  in  a  high 
degree  to  prevent  its  removal. 
When  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  trade,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  objects  of  our  commerce  have 
been  our  fellow-creatures;  and 
that  the  articles  which  we  have 
furnished  in  return  have  been 
chiefly  fire-arms,  ammunition,  bran- 
dy, articles  of  destruction,  articles 
of  debauchery.;  Jl. cannot  but  fear 
that  we  have  in  a  great-  degvee 
contributed  Tp  prevent  that  civi- 
lization and  improvement  in  A- 
frica,  which  might  otherwise  have 
taken  place.  However  anxious  I 
have  always  been  fer  the.  aboli- 
tion of  this  traffic,  it  has  been 
•my  unifarnxopinion  that  this  should 
be  effected  by.  gradual  and  proper 
measures.  An4  here  I  beg  it 
may.  .be  most  explicitly  under- 
stood, that  in  speaking  of  gra- 
dual measures,  it  never.,  was  my 
1 4  idea 
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idea  that  the  tra^e  should  be 
'continued  for  the  advantage  of 
those  persons  who  art  engaged 
in  carrying  it  on.  •  No,  sir,  I 
Would  not  continue  the  trade  a 
month,  a  week,  a  .day,  on  any 
tuch  grounds.  It  was  well  ob- 
served on  a  former  night  m  this 
house,  that  justice  is  due  to  all 
persons,  as  well  to  our  own  coon* 
trymen  as  to  the  natives  of  Africa. 
I  fully  assent  to  this  observation.-— 
The  honourable  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  effects 
of  the  abolition  as  it  affected  the 
mercantile  interests,  and  proceeded 
as  follows  :  And  now,  sir,  as  to 
.the.  question  of  compensation  to 
those  persons  who  may  be  in- 
jured by  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  I  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt  that  this  house  will  be 
earnest  to  distribute  justice  in  its 
proper  degree  to  all  who  are  en- 
titled to  it.  The  trade  in  ques- 
tion has  been  long  carried  on 
with  the  concurrence  of  the 
country,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  and  has,  till 
the  present  time,  been  thought 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  prosperity  of  our  co- 
lonial possessions.  If,  then,  it 
should  hereafter  appear  that  the 
persons  engaged  in  carrying  it  on 
should  sustain  an  actual  Toss  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  bill, 
«»?iot  a  loss  of  eventual  or  pro- 
spective profits,  which  they  might 
hare  derived  from  continuing  to 
amy  cm  the  trade,  (for  to  such 
a  claim  it  would  be  absurd  to 
lisren,)  but  a  real  and  substantial 
loss,  by  not  being  able  to  with- 
draw their  capital  and  to  cjosf 
their  concerns  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  bill,— then  I  must 
-assert  that  the  persons  making 
such  claims  are  as  well  entitled 
to   compensation    as  any  persons 


who  ever  solieited  justice  of  tht* 
house.  But,  sir.  there  is  another 
compensation  of  a  much  higher 
and  better  nature  to  which  the 
merchants  of  this  country  am 
entitled.  That  compensation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  more  extended 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  conn* 
try.  When  we  consider,  the  im* 
jnense  revenue  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay,  it  is  evident 
that  the  time  is  arrived  when 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  all 
our  resources  :-^when  we  look  at 
the  immense  power  acquired  by 
the  great  tyrant  of  the  continent, 
we  must  perceive  that  it  is  no» 
cessary  to  oppose  to  him  an  inn 
mense  colonial  power,  whereby 
we  may  maintain  and  enlarge  th$ 
maritime  strength  of  our  country. 
Under  such  circumstances  we 
ought  to  extend  ourselves  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  It  can 
no  longer  be  concealed  that  the 
question  respecting  the  East  In- 
dies is  now  so  closely  connected 
with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
this  country,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  separately  considered,  nor  c*a 
it  be  supposed  that  we  can  any 
longer  allow  ourselves  to  be 
crippled  in  this  essential  branch 
of  our  commerce.  Let  there  be 
no  monopoly  but  the  monopoly 
of  the  eountrv  at  large.  Sir,  I 
have  long  resided  in  the  town  of 
.Liverpool  :<r-it  is  now  upwards 
of  30  years  $ince  I  £r$t  raised 
my  voice  in  public  against  the 
traffic  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  bill  to  abolish.  From  that 
time  1  have  never  concealed  my 
sentiments  upon  it  in  public  or 
in  private,  and  I  shall  always 
think  it  the  greatest  happiness  of 
my  life,  that  1  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  to  concur  with  those 
true  friends  of  ju$tfco,  of  huma- 
nity* 
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ntty,  and,  as  T  mort  firmly  believe, 
of  sound  policy,  who  havebrought 
forward  the  present  measure* 

Mr.Fawkes— sir,  I  rise  to  perform 
a  solemn  but  voluntary  pledge  made 
to  ray  constituents,  th^it  F  would 
mark  with  my  express  reproba- 
tion a  traffic  the  most  unjust 
and  execrable ;  a  trade  which 
has,  during  the  whole  course  of 
iny  existence,  excited  the  strong- 
est abhorrence  in  my  mind,  and 
fc>  resist  the  continuance  of  which 
is  this  night  a  proud  and  satisfac- 
tory feeling,  enhanced  by  the 
grateful  recollection,  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  join  with  my  ho* 
turntable  colleague  (Mr.  Wilber- 
force)  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object*  which  wa3  the  steady, 
^nerringf  and  virtuous  aim  of 
fys  pr/ivate  exertions  and  his  pub- 
lic duties.  The  noble  lord  who, 
with  his  wonted  eloquence,  and 
nt^nswerable  reasoning,  moved 
this  subject,  has,  I  trust,  fully 
convinced  this  house,  that  the 
measure  which  he  supports  and 
Tecomrnends  is  founded  on  die 
true  principles  of  a  sound  and 
liberal  policy.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  follow  that  noble  lord 
through  the  clear  and  precise 
statements  which  he  made,  or  to 
advert  to  those  calculations  and 
Inferences,  which  were  so  ably 
and  fairly  deduced.— There  are 
still  powerful  reasons  which  im- 
periously sway  me  to  support  the 
abolition  of  this  trade  in  slaves, 
and  which  justify  every  opposition 
to  the  continuance  of  a  system 
frottorned  on  injustice  and  inhuma* 
nity.  Amongst  (hose  whtdi  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  staling 
to  the  house,  the  claims  of  plun- 
dered, persecuted  Africa  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  Nor  shall  J 
satisfy  myself  with  viewing  the 
question  as  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  dragging  those  unhappy 


beings  from  home  and  country, 
and  from  relations  and  friends, , 
for  transportation  into  a  foreign 
land;  but  shall  extend' my  in- 
quiry to  the  means  aa4  expodw 
ents  by  which  they  are  obtained. 
The  condition  of  savage  life,  we 
should  think,  sir,  sufficiently  de- 
plorable, without  employing  hu- 
man ingenuity  to  aggravate  its 
incidental  calamities,  we  should 
suppose  that  man,  instructed  man, 
should  at  least  endeavour  to  avoid 
increasing  ,  the  miseries  of  too 
untutored,  and  not  pervert  the 
superiority  of  reason,  by  augment- 
ing eyils,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
d'minish.  Will  the  house  of  com- 
mons tolerate  a  traffic  commencing 
in  Injustice,  and  frequently  termi- 
nating in  faurdef  ?  Will  it  lend  its 
countenance  to  a  system  commu- 
nicating misery  to  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  and  entailing  in- 
delible dishonour  on  the  character 
of  Great  Britain  ?— No  ;  the  time 
has  at  length  arrived,  when  the 
arm  of  the  slave-dealer  must  be 
arrested,  and  when  men  who  are 
anxious  to  grow  rich  must  first 
learn  to  be  humane.  Among  the 
many  attempts  to  justify  the  ini- 
quitous traffic,  and  amongst  the 
variety  of-authoritics  cited  to  prove 
its  propriety,  the  holy  scriptures 
have  by  some  been  quoted.  That 
the  divine  author  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  who  engaged  irx  his 
terrestrial  mission  for  the  exclu- 
sive1 purpose  of  saving  sinners, 
and  who  authorised  by  his  pre- 
cepts, as  he  sanctioned  by  *  his  ex- 
ample, the  sublime  and  benevo- 
lent maxim  of*  "Charity  to  all 
'men,"  that  his  exalted  dispensa- 
tions shottld  be  ^peTverted  into  a 
justification  of  a  monstrous,  Un- 
just, and  inhuman'  policy,  is  a 
principle  at  Which  religion  shad- 
tiers  and  morality  revolts.  It  is  a 
principle    hostile  to   our  present 
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views  and  future  expectations; 
it  disrobes  the  Gospel  of  its  pu- 
rity, and  plunders  mankind  of  their 
hopes,  But  we  are  also  conscious 
that  slavery  has  been  coexistent 
with  the  formation  of  the  world, 
that  it  has  continued  through  all 
the  progression  of  succeeding 
ages:  so,  I  answer,  have  other 
▼ices;  and  will  it  be  admitted, 
that  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  -enlightened 
legislature  is  called  upon  to  sup* 
port  a  system  of  injustice  and  per- 
secution,  upon  flimsy  pretexts, 
arising  out  of  the  ignorance,  the 
arrogance,  or  the  criminal  pas- 
sions of  former  ages?  One  task 
yet  remains  forme  to  perform,  a 
task  from  which  I  only  shrink, 
convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  my 
talents'  to  do  Justice  to  the  deserv- 
ing object  of  my  panegyric.  In 
anticipating  the  result  of  this 
night's  debate,  I  naturally  look 
with  reverence  and  respect  to  that 
exalted  and  benevolent  individual, 
who  has  made  this  signal  act  of 
mercy  and  ^  justice  the  leading- 
feature  of  his  public  life.  I  loo* 
with  feelings  of  pride  to  the  re- 
sult of  those  labours  to  which  my 
honourable  colleague  has  so  de- 
voted himself.  His  actions  stand 
not  in  need  of  individual  eulo- 
gium  ;  he  has  raised  a  monument 
to  his  fame,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  universal  Benevolence. 

Quod  son  iinber  «J«x,non  aquii*  impotent 
Posset  dirucre,  aut  immmerabiln 
Anaorum  series,  ec  fuga  tempo  rum. 

{  rejoice  with  him  in  the  final 
and  glorious  victory  which  he  is 
about  fb  obtain.  I  rejoice  in  my 
country,  and  in  this  house,  for 
the  great  act  of  humanity  they  ap- 
pear willing  to  display.  The  age 
in  which  we  live  teems  with  ven- 
ders ;  and  m  -the  events  which  at* 
daily  witnessed-  by    £urope,  the 


great  struggle  for  its  liberties  star 
take  place  on  English  ground. 
Let  us  not  go  forth  with  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  as  a  weight 
upon  our  hearts ;  but  rather  lettus 
rid  our  country  of  the  sin,  and,  m 
the  adoption  of  this  act  of  legis- 
lative wisdom  and  justice,  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  lord,  makt 
some  atonement  for  the  too  long 
injured  and  insulted  rights  of  hvh 
inanity. 

Lord  Mahon  rose,  and,  in  a 
maiden  speech,  addressed  the  house 
as  follows :— In  rising,  sir,  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  do  not  intend  to  trespass  long 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  house, 
for  I  have  not  the  presumption  to 
suppose  that  I  can  add  any  thing 
to  what  has  been  so  ably  and  so 
eloquently  stated  by  the  noblo 
lord  who  opened  the  debate.  I  am* 
impelled,  however,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  deliver  my  opinion  on 
the  subject  which  is  at  present 
under  consideration,  and  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  that 
was  ever  debated  within  these 
walls.  I  am  aware  that  though 
this  subject  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed, though  k  has  received 
upon  many  former  occasions  the 
fairest  and  fullest  investigation,  yet 
that  a  difference  of  opiitajti  unfor- 
tunately prevails  respecting  it.  I 
deeply  lament,  sir,  that  this  should 
be  the  ease ;  but  m  whatever  light 
the  subject  *  may  be  viewed,  and 
whatever  variety  of  sentiment  may 
prevail  upon  different  points,  I 
should  wish  to  believe,  that  with 
respect  to  the-  principle  of  the 
slave-trade  there  could  exist  but 
one  sentiment  in  this  house  and 
in  the  eountry.  To  excite  our. 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  -that  man 
is  bought  and  sold  by  man.  \ 
-complain,  shy  of  th»  principle  of 
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the  dare-trade,  of  the  principle 
which  is  intimately  and  insepa- 
rably united  with  it*  of  the  fun* 
dansental  principle  upon  which  it 
tests,  and  by  which  alone  it  i$ 
supported.  The,  principle  is,  that 
British  subjects  are  allowed  to  tear 
by  viokace  from  their  home  their 
fellow-creatures;  to  take ihem  from 
their  fiuaoiiy ,  and  from  their  friend* 
and  from  aQ  the  endearments  of 
social,  thooghnotrf  civilized  life* 
to  convert  them  from  freejoe* 
into  slaves,  and  to  subject  them 
fix  the  remainder  of  their  Uvea 
to  the  arbitrary  will  and  wanton 
caprice  of  others,  i  would  ap* 
fwal  to  those  sentiments  of  justice, 
4>£  htsmantty ,  of  benevolence, 
which  are,  I  am  sore,  inherent  m 
the  breasts  of  all  those  whom  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  addressing. 
£  would  call  upon  them  in  the 
«ame  of  suffering  homaiufcy,  m 
the  name  of  an  oppmssed  and  in- 
jured nation,  in  the  same  of  those 
wrongs  which  have  been  suffered, 
fj£  those  rights  which  have  been 
violated,  i  would  call  upon  them 
to  stop  this  odious  and  execrable 
traffic.  It  is  a  traffic,  sir,  which 
has  been  forcibly  but  truly  de*- 
gcrihed  as  a  traffic. in  human  blood 
and  tears,  in  misery  and  suffering. 
I  would  call  upon  the  house  to 
act  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions 
passed  in  the  last  sesuoa  of  the  late 
parliament,  and  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  measure  which 
is  now  proposed.  And  here  I  beg 
Jeave  to  remind  the  house  of  the 
opinions  which  were  entertained 
upon  this  subject  by  that  illustrious 
statesman  Mr-Pitj,  whose  loss  wo 
all  deplore  v  to  whom  I  was  con- 
nected by  every  tie  of  blood,  of 
private  friendship,  and  of  personal • 
obligation  j  and  whose  memory  I 
ahatt  ever  cherish  with  sentiments 
jsf  ^>y*  and  gratitude,    This  pmi 


man,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  or  to  think  but  with  respect* 
employed,  upon  many  occasions, 
his  splendid  eloquence  and  tran* 
scendant  talents  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  that  measure  which  is 
now  proposed.  I  trust,  upon  alt 
these  grounds,  that  the  house  is 
now  arrived,  after  full,  mature  and 
deliberate  discussion,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work,  the 
mo6t  honourable  and  glorious  that 
was  ever  consummated.  We  are 
now  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
we  will  sanction  the  continuance  of 
a  system  which  would  disgrace 
times  and  countries  the  most  bar- 
barous and  uncivilized;  whether 
we  will  suffer  this  stain  to  tarnish 
the  lustre  of  our  national  character* 
whether,  when  we  complain  so 
often  and  so  loudly  of  the  injustice, 
violence,  and  oppression  of  our 
enemies,  we  will  suffer  still  greater 
instances  of  injustice,  violence,  an4 
oppression  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  ?  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  house  will  not  sepa- 
rate this  night,  that  the  members 
of  it  will  not  retire  home  without 
the  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  dis- 
charging a  sacred  and  solemn  duty 
which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to 
their  country,  and  to  their  God. 

Lord  Milton  could  not  suffer  a 
subject  of  that  interest  to  pats,  with- 
out offering  his  sentiments  upon  it : 
bis  opinion  was  confirmed  that  the 
slave-trade  was  contrary  not  only  to 
justice  and  humanity,  but  also  to 
sound  policy.  As  long  as  the  trade 
wa*  continued,  Britain  would  he 
giving  a  premium  to  rapine  and 
murder,  and  preventing  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  on  the  coast  of 
Africa*.  Bnt  jiut-tig,  ruat  cotlun. 
Though  the  merchants  of  Liver-i 
p?ol  may  suffer  some  loss,  let  this 
soul  stain  {*  washed  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation, 
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Mr.  Bragg*  Bathurst  recom- 
mended  a  gradual  system  of  abo- 
lition by  heavy  fines,  to  be  annu- 
ally increased  for  six  years ;  the 
trade  then  to  cease  altogether.  He 
wished  also  for  a  gradual  abolition 
•In  proper  time,  hrst  substituting 
villenage  for  slavery,  and  thence 
proceeding  to  complete  freedom. 
If  the  purchase  on  the  "coast  of 
Africa  should  be  abruptly  stopped, 
Jie  dreaded  that  the  massacre  of 
the  slaves  brought  down  to  the 
.coast  to  be  sold,  would  be  the 
result. 

Sir  John  Doyle  made  an  amusing 
'speech  in  behalf  of  the  abolition, 
nnd  concluded  by  reciting  some 
shocking  instances  of  cruelty  to 
the  negroes  that  had  come  under  his 
own  eyes.  He  had  known  the  con- 
tempt of  these  poor  creatures  car- 
ried so  far,  that  when  one  man 
Jailed  two  negroes  belonging  to  an- 
.  other,  the  other  would  not  be  so 
ungenteel  as  to  exact  tile  fine  due 
by  law,  but  balanced  the  account 
genteelly  by  shooting  two  of  his. 
Abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
the  only  mode  of  securing  better 
treatment  for  the  blacks,  and  of 
rendering  the  colonies  flourishing. 

The  jolicitor^general  made  a 
very  eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  abolition  |  and  concluded  with 
a  fine  representation  of  the  grati- 
tude which  the  vote  of  that  night 
would  call  forth  from  posterity, 
and  of  the  happiness  which  many 
of  the  younger  members,  who  were 
present,  would  have  in  beholding 
what  they  had  anticipated  with  all 
the  generous  ardour  of  youth,  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  them  in  a  cor- 
responding glow  of  language,  the 
benign  effects  of  this  measure  upon 
the  negroes,  and  the  whole  pro-' 
perties  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large, 
When  he  looked  to  tlie  man  at  the 


head  of  the  French  monarchy,  sufe 
rounded  as  he  was  by  all  the  pomp 
of  power  and  all  the  pride  of  vie* 
tory,  distributing  kingdoms  to  hit 
family,  and  principalities  to  his  fol- 
lowers, seemmg9  when  he  sat  down 
upon  his  throne,  to  have  reached 
the  summit- of  human  ambition* 
and  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  happi- 
ness ;  and  when  he  followed  that 
man  to  his  closet,  or  his  bed,  and 
considered  the- pangs  with  which 
his  solicitude  must  be  tortured,  and 
his  repose  banished  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  blood  he  had  spilled* 
and  the  oppressions  which  be  had 
-committed ;  and  when  he  compared 
with  those  pangs  of  remorse  the 
feelings  which  must  -accompany  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wilber- 
ibrce)  -  from  that  house  to  Ms 
home,  after  the  vote  of  that  night 
'should  have  confirmed  the  object 
of  iris  humane  and  unceasing  la- 
bours; when  he  should  retire  into 
the  bosom  of  his  happy  and  de> 
lighted  family;  when  he  should  lay 
himself  down  on  his  bed  reflecting 
on  the  innumerable  voices  that 
would  be  raised,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  to  bless  nim ;  how 
muchrmore  pure  and  perfect  felicity 
must  he  enjoy  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  preserved  so  many  na- 
tions of  nis  fellow-creatures,  than 
the  man  with  whom,  he  had  com- 
pared him,  on  the  throne  to  which 
he  had  waded  through  slaughter 
and  oppression  J 

Mr.riibbert. — I  rise  very  .  re- 
luctantly, sir,  to  tiespass  upon  the 
house  at  this  late  hour,  and  imme- 
diately after  a  speech  as  impres- 
sively eloquent  perhaps  as  any  that 
was  ever  delivered  within  -  these 
walls;  but  extensively  connected 
as  I  am,  and  have  long  been,  with 
the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  having  now  for  the  first  time 
»  seat  in  this  .bonsf  during^aoy 
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debate  tipon  this  question,  it  may 
be  expected  that  I  should  not  let  it 
pass    with  merely  a  silent  vote ; 
and  I  will  hope  too,  that,  although 
the  subject  has  been  so  fully  and 
«o  frequently  canvassed  within  these 
.walls,  I  may  be  pardoned,  should 
I    appear,    thus     circumstanced, 
either  to  recur  to  what  may  have 
been  amply  discussed,  or  to  ques- 
tion what  may  have  been  generally 
arimittftJ  in  the  course  of  former 
debates  in  this  house.     I  am  aware 
that,  in  declaring  my  connection 
with  the  West  India  trade,  I  sub- 
ject myself  directly  *o  the  charge 
of  a  bias  -  of  interest,  which  we 
iave.flecemly  been -told  has  cloud- 
ed the  understandings  and  blunted 
tbcfeelings  of  mat  cuss  of  persons. 
Sir,  there  are  others  m  this  house 
who  can  better  judge  than  I -can, 
whether  my  understanding  and  my 
feelings  have, -in    fact,    been    so 
perverted,    and  whether,    in   ex- 
tending   relief  to  the    calamities 
which  m  dns  life,    and    in    this 
country,   one    sees,   God   knows, 
often  enough  occurring  around  us, 
I  am  or  am  not  as  prompt  and 
zealous  as   my  neighbours:    and 
yet,  sir,    I  must  say,  that   after 
more  than  25  years  extensive  con- 
nection   with    the    island    of  Ja- 
«naic&»  during  the  greater  part  of 
-which     period    this   question  has 
agitated    the    public    mind,   and 
the  deliberations  of  the  legislature, 
I  have,  as  impartially  as  I  knew 
bow,  given  to  it  my  utmost  at- 
tention—-^derived,  from  every  source 
i    could    command*    information 
concerning  it—- endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain   results  consistent,  and  satis- 
factory to  my  mind— and  am  still 
but  .the  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  opposition  to  the  object  of  the 
bill    now  before  ut~     1    cannot, 
however,   but   think  it  hardy  sir, 
that  West-India'  proprietors  and 


merchants,  persons   not   destitute 
of  talents  and  education,  and  cer- 
tainly having  the  means  of  being 
well  informed  on  this  subject,  are 
yet  in  a  manner  banished  from  the 
court,    while  their   interests    and 
their  properties  are  litigated  :  they 
are  not  allowed  to  be  either  judge, 
jury,  witness,  or  party ;  for  they 
are  told  that  they  quite  mistake 
their    own    interests,     and     that 
others  know  much  better  than  they 
do  what  is  good  for  them.     What- 
ever concessions  may   have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  debate,    I  cannot,  sir, 
grant  at  the  outset,  that  this  bill 
is  unquestionably  grounded  upon 
humanity  and    justice,    and  then 
debate  it  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  policy.    There  can  be  no  dis- 
pute about  the  obligation  of  those 
great  principles  $  it  is  eternal  and 
immutable  as  is  their  nature ;  and 
if   you    admit    that    the  present 
measure  is  their  necessary  dictate, 
the  dispute   is  at  an  end.     Sir,  I 
will  -meet  the  question  fairly,  and 
look    to  the  application  of  these 
great  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity.    Is  it  pretended,  that  the 
mere  possession,  or  use,  or  transfer 
of  a  slave  in  Africa  is  unjust  or 
inhuman  ?  I*  it  unjust  ? — By  all  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Africa,  ex- 
isting from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
it  is  authorised  ;  and  the  abstract 
rights  of  man  cannot  be  profitably 
applied  to  societies  existing  under 
established    laws*     What  is  con- 
sistent with  those  laws,  roust  be 
accounted  just.     Is  the  same  thing 
in  Africa  inhuman?    Surely  not. 
We  have  abundance  of  evidence 
to    prove,    that    during    famines, 
which  are  frequent  in  Africa,  mul- 
titudes of  the  natives  fly  to  slavery 
as  a  refuge,  and  without  it  must 
inevitably    perish:     and   suppose 
Ahem,  at  such  times,  transferred 
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from  ft  poorer  to  a  richer  masker— 
is  that  inhuman  ?  I  could  not  but 
show  an  expression  of  dissent  to* 
night»  when  an  honourable  gentle* 
man  (Mr.  Fawkes)  so  positively 
told  us  that  slavery,  and  the  sale 
of  slaves,  were  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law.     Sir,  I  did  not  look 
for   this    part  of  the  discussion ; 
but  as   it  has  been  brought  for* 
ward,    I  must  say,   that   in    the 
sacred  books  I  can  find  no  such 
authority.    In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  slave-trade,  or  the  sale  of  men, 
is  spoken  of  indifferently  just  as 
other  trades.  The  New  Testament 
inculcates  justice  and  humanity  in 
every  station ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  interferes  with  no  political 
relations  whatsoever,  whether  high 
or  low;  inculcating  only  those  on- 
ties  which  tend  in  every  condition 
of  life  to  make  men  happier  and 
better.     If  we  look  narrowly  there 
for  any  thing  that  refers  to  slavery, 
I  need  not  tell  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen   who    hear    me,  that  the 
Greek  word,   which  in  our  ver- 
sion is  every  where  translated  ser- 
vant,   does  really    mean    slave: 
and  since  the   subject  has    been 
started,  I  shall  mention,  that   in 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon, 
Paul  sends  back  Onesimu*  (whose 
very  name  bespeaks  his  station), 
.  who  was  Philemon's  slave,  and  had 
run  away  from    his  master;    lie 
sends  him  back,  I  say,  to  resume 
his  station,  without  one  word  ex- 
pressive of  his  disapprobation  of 
slavery,  or  in  vindication  of  One- 
simus,  who  had  fled  from  it.    Sir, 
it  is  not  the  slave-trade,  but  the 
abuses  incident  to  that  trade,  to 
which  the  preamble   of  this   biH 
-can  be  properly  applied.    There 
can  be    no   question    concerning 
the  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  im- 
policy  of  these  abuses  j  but  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  as  it  standi 


is,  strictly  speaking,  untrue,  and  U 
liable  also  to  many  other  objec- 
tions,   which,  at  a  proper  time, 
will  be  suggested  to-  this  house,. 
The  authorities  of  the  many  grot 
and  eminent  men  who  have  op- 
posed   this  trade   in  parliament, 
have  been  brought  forward ;  and 
the    noble    lord    (Howick)    has 
appealed    widi    triumph    to    the 
united  sentiments  of  those  eminent 
characters   Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
upon  this  subject.    Of  those  two 
great  men,  sir,  I  now  believe  that 
the  veneration  is  equal  on  both 
sides  of  this  house ;  but  this  was 
not  the  only  subject  upon  which 
their  opinions  were  in  unison.  Sir, 
I    recollect  more  than  25  years 
ago,  sitting  in  that  gallery,  when 
their  eloquence,  like  the  streams 
of  two  mighty  rivers,  which,  from 
their  source,  had    held  a  separate 
course,  united  its  prodigious  and 
impetuous    volume    against    one 
common  barrier*— the  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  this 
house ;  and  what  followed  ?  The 
house  was    delighted,  instructed, 
transported,    but    not  convinced. 
And  yet  was  there  any  doubt  that 
the  state  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  was  unequal,  nay,  de- 
fective and  faulty  ?  Was  there  not, 
as  upon  this  question,  a  most  pre- 
valent and  clamorous  opinion  out 
of  doors  ?  The  machine  too  was  in 
our   hands ;   no  cooperation  was 
needed ;  we  could  trace  effect  di- 
rectly  to  its  cause ;  we  could  sub* 
stitute  instantly  the  new  fabric  for 
the  old  one  ;  what  was  it  then  that 
stopped  our  hands?  Sir,  the  house 
acknowledged  die  evil,  but  dreaded 
the  remedy.     It  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  in  that  day, 

«  Rather  to  bear  die  ilk  they  had, 
Than  fly  to  others  which  they  knew 

.  aotof;" 
and  they  added  one  instance  mere 

to 
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to  many  which  are  on  record,  in 
which  a  wise  and  cautious  legisla* 
ture  has  felt  itself  bound  to  delay 
the  remedy  of  an  acknowledged 
evil,  contrary  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and 
of  the  greatest  orators  within.— 
The  noble  lord  (Howick)  might 
hare  spared  himself  the  proof  of 
the  small  comparative  value  of  the 
African  part  of  the  trade  ;  it  has 
been  reduced  by  successive  acts 
of  parliament  into  the  mere  means 
of  necessary  supply  to  the  popula- 
tion of  our  old  colonies ;  and,  had 
not  those  colonies  seen  abolition 
suspended  over  their  heads,  their 
supply  would  have  been  much 
smaller  than  the  average  of  late 
years  shows  it  to  have.beeo.*  There 
is,  in  fact,  *ir,  no  encouragement 
to  the  extension  of  cultivation  in 
the  colonies,  under  the  expense  of 
purchasing  negroes  for  that  pur- 
pose :  and  a  nasty  and  somewhat 
improvident  importation  and  pur- 
chase of  negroes  has  been  here  and 
there  occasioned  by  the  dread  of 
immediate  abolition.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  were  you  to  remove 
that  dread,  our  old  colonies  would 
require  annually  more. than  7000 
imported  slaves:  and  looking  to 
this  limited  trade  as  necessary  for 
the  welfare, of  the  colonies,  and  for 
die  advantage  of  a  population  of 
about  600,000  slaves,  already  ex- 
isting there ;  looking  to  it  as  sub- 
ject to  wise  and  humane  regula- 
tions, belonging  to  the  British  trade 
alone,  and  which,  I  think,  sir, 
should  not  have  been  opposed—- 
(those  who  opposed  them,  how- 
ever, were  jealous  of  an  inter- 
ference, the  extent  and  full  pur* 
port  of  which  they  could  not  tore* 
see ;)  looking*  also,  sir,  (and  this 
is  material)  to  wh.it  is  and  has 
been  the  state  of  society  in  Africa, 
and  the  practice  ^thereK  I  cannox 


think  that  this  remnant  of  the  trade* 
thus  existing,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses, calls  upon  us  for  Us  aboli- 
tion.—After  various  other  topics, 
of  considerable  interest,  and  ably 
discussed,  the  honourable  gen* 
tleman  continued  :  There  is  not 
vet,  sir,  any  distinct  understand* 
ing  whether  this  bill  is  or  is  not  to 
be  accompanied  w  jth  a  provision  of 
compensation  for  those  whom  its 
operation  may  injure ;  and,  unless 
some  pledge  to  thai  effect  be  given, 
I  must  consider  that  die  injus- 
tice it  may  inflict  upon  individuals 
is  a  fair  argument  against  its 
principles.  The  noble  lord  fc(  How~ 
lck)  has  stated,  th*t  it  has  not 
been  usual  for  parliament  on 
similar  occasions  to  provide  com* 
pensation  prospectively  ;  and  yet, 
sir,  in  those  recent  instances  in 
which  the  legislature  judged  it  fit 
to.  interfere  merely  with  antient 
usages  (not  with  rights  established 
under  acts  of  parliament)  for  the 
sake  of  effecting  improvements  in 
die  port  of  London — I  mean  in 
the  West-India  and  London  dock 
acts— a  provision  of  prospective 
compensation,  most  liberal  in  its 
extent,  is  made  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to  whose  loss  or  in- 
jury those  bills  might  operate. 
This,  sir,  is  what  we  have  done ; 
and  let  me  state  a  case  which 
^  may  happen,  nay,  which  probably 
'will  happen,  if  the  spirit  of  re- 
form be  consistent.  There  are, 
sir,  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  in  die  northern  counties, 
many  large  factories  built,  where 
S  or  400  persons  are  often  confined 
.together  employed  in  the  spinning 
o(  cotton  and  silk :  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  sir,  and  there  are 
many  in  this  house  who  can  con- 
firm it,  that  those  establishments, 
although  highly  advantageous  in  a 
commercial  view,  are  f«ual  both  to 
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the  health  and  to.  the  mortis  of  his 
majesty's  subject*  i  oow,  supposing 
that  the  philanthropic  spirit  were 
to  be  extended  to  them,  and  their 
farther  extension  at  least  forbidden  ; 
supposing  we  were  to  say,  "  We 
pretend  not  to  interfere  with  what 
exists  already  ;  keep  the  labourers 
you  have  got,  we  will  not  emanci- 
pate them,  they  are  not  fit  for 
emancipation,  they  are  corrupted 
and  disordered,  and  incapable  of 
the  regular  duties  of  life ;  but  not 
one  more  ruddy-cheeked  boy  or 
blooming  girl  shall  you  seduce 
from  their  ignorant  and  deluded 
parents,  and  immure  in  your  pu- 
trid haunts  of  vice  and  disease  :*~ 
tell  us  not  of  your  ventilators 
and  your  artificial  gases  $  the  thin? 
is  contrary  to  first  principles,  and 
it  must  be  discontinued  :"•— Now, 
can  we  believe  that  he  who  had 
just  built,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, one  of  these  factories,  and 
had  partially,  or  not  at  all,  sup* 
plied  it  with  labourers,  would  not 
in  this  case  call  aloud  for  compen- 
sation ?  and  could  that  compen- 
sation be  justly  denied  to  him? 
And  yet,  sir,  the  silk  and  cotton 
factor  has  not  greater  legislative 
authority  to  plead  than  has  the 
West  -India  planter  for  his  establish- 
ment; nor  is  the  supposed  case 
which  I  have  put  of  the  former 
harder  than  the  real  one  of  the 
latter,  after  this  bill  passes ;  and, 
independently  of  the  general  case, 
there  are  individual  cases  of  pecu- 
liar hardship,  those  of  minors,  of 
lessors,  and  of  proprietors  of 
estates  under  trust,  whose  estates, 
immediately  after  this  bill  passes, 
will  either  be  considerably  depre- 
ciated, or  of  no  value  at  all. 
There  are  some,  sir,  who  will  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  many  of  the  con- 
siderations I  have  urged:  they 
will  admit  that  *  we  are  about  to 


make  a  sacrifice  thrft  is  to  cost  us 
much,  and  to  profit  others  little 
or  nothing.  "But,"  say  they* 
'<  there  is  connected  with  the 
slave-trade  much,  abuse  and  much 
inhumanity,  and,  at  all  events,  we 
will  wash  otir  hands  of  any  share 
in  it  \  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
witn  that  which  is  either  the  off* 
spring  or  the  parent  of  vice/* 
Gentlemen  should  consider,  sir, 
how  far  they  would  follow  this 
principle*  and  whither  it  would 
lead  them  1  it  would  certainly  go> 
the  length  of  suppressing  the  li* 
censing  of  alehouses,  and  the  con* 
tinunnce  of  lotteries  i  can  the  mis- 
chiefs with  which  these  are  coil* 
nected#in  society  be  doubted?  }ff 
sir,  I  were  inclined  to  attempt  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen  in  this  house 
with  a  pathetic  story,  I  could  show 
them,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  an  tndus* 
trious  mother  with  6  or  8  children, 
their  countenances  pale,  their  limbs 
emaciated,  and  their  bodies  swoln 
with  famine,  picking  up  a  scanty 
and  insufficient  subsistence  by  the 
only  labour  which  .such  feeble  hands 
can  execute,  while  the  father  of 
this  family,  he  who  ought  to  sup* 
port  them,  is  taking  what  is  called 
&  plunge  at  the  neighbouring  alc-- 
house,  spending  the  fruits  of  one 
week's  labour,  and-  mo^gaging 
that  of  another;  and  this  after 
having  carried  away  the  leathern- 
bag  from  the  cottage  roof,  which 
contained  the  pence  and  sixpences, 
the  hard  savings  of  the  year  (saved 
to  pay  the  rent  at  Lady-day), 
and  having  sunk  the  whole  of  it 
with  one  of  those  itinerant  pro- 
pagators of  ruin,  who  now  invade 
the  privacy  of- your  remotest  viU 
laecs  with  a  cart  stuck  over 
with  lottery  bills.  This,  sir,  is 
not  a  fictitious  nor  an  uncommon 
case,  and  yet  our  philanthropist* 
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do  not  make  it  the  theme  of 
declamation  or  the  object  of  reform; 
This  is  too  near  and  too  obvious 
for  them ;  their  aim  is  more  di- 
stant }  their  scope  is  larger ;  the 
spirit  of  modern  reform  does  not 
act,  sir,  like  the  rational  prin- 
ciple of  self-love  so  beautifully 
described  by  the  "poet,  which  first 
puts  the  centre  in  motion,  and 
then  extends  itself  in  progressive 
circles  of  beneficence  to  the  extre- 
mities; the  spirit  of  modern  re- 
form attacks  at  once  the  connect- 
ing chain  of  the  system,  and,  if 
the  whole  do  not  fall  to  pieces  at 
its  touch,  it  works  inwards  till  it 
shakes  the  centre.  I  must,  for  die 
reasons  I  have  given,  vote  against % 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  Wilberforce,  in  a  speech 
distinguished  for  splendour  of  elo- 
quence and  force  of  argument,  re- 
plied to  the  several  objections  urged 
against  the  measure.  To  those 
too  sought  for  all  the  evils  to  be 
found  in  the  darkest  recesses  of 
this  country,  in  the  remotest  quar- 
ter of  Europe,  or  in  the  page  of 
history,  he  observed  that  they 
sought  them,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  them ;  no,  but  with 
a  view  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
house  of  commons,  to  lay  them  to 
their  bosoms,  and  to  let  them  and 
the  slave  trade  pair  off  together. 
We,  say  the  advocates  for  this  abo- 
minable traffic,  will  allow  all  the 
evils  that  we  have  recited  to  re- 
main undisturbed,  if  you  will  give 
us  but  the  slave-trade.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  pronounced  an 
elegant  eulogium  upon  the  display 
of  character  and1  talent  which  the 
house  had  that  night  witnessed  on 
the  side  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  members;  whose  lofty 
and  liberal  sentiments,  recommend- 
ed and  enforce^  by  the  elevation  of 


their  rank  and  the  purity  oftheir 
conduct  must  tend  to  produce  the 
happiest  effects  upon  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Such  an  indiea* 
tion  of  mind  and  feeling  must 
afford  gratification  to  any  reflect* 
ing  man,  and  diffuse  the  most 
salutary  lessons  throughout  the 
country  }  must  shoW  to  the  peo- 
ple that  their  legislature,  and 
especially  the  higher  order  of 
their  youth*  were  forward -to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  ;  and  that  where  a  prac- 
tice was  found  to  prevail  inconsist- 
ent with  humanity  and  justice,  no 
consideration  of  proiit  could  recon* 
cile  them  to  its  continuance. 

Lord  Percy,  aid  others,  sup- 
ported the  motion  j  after  which,  the 
question  was  called  for,  when  there 
appeared  for  the  abolition  283 

Against  it-    ....      16 


Majority  <•    *    -    * 
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*? he  bill  went  through  its  va- 
riqus  stages,  and  was  triumphantly 
passed  with  some  amendments  on 
the  16th  of  March.  These  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  lords  on 
the  22d  i  when  lord  Grenville 
rose,  and  congratulated  the  house 
oh  having  performed  one  of  the 
most  glorious  acts  that  had  ever 
been  done  by  any  assembly  of  any 
nation  in  the  worid.  On  the  145th 
or  Mirth  it  received  his  majesty's 
sanction,  and  was  complete. 

When  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  had  passed  so 
many  of  its  stages  as  to  insure* 
success,  a  young  nobleman  of  di- 
stinguished rank  was  desirous  of 
carrying  the  principle  still  further, 
and  not  only  to  abolish  the  trade, 
but  slavery  itself.  He  felt  that  a 
scheme  ought  to  be  devised  to 
K  .  render 
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render  the  lives  of  the  enslaved 
Africans  more  comfortable  and 
more  respectable;  and  to  set  at 
liberty  their  children.  For  this 
purpose,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
lord  Percy  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  his 
majesty's  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  His  lordship  expatiated 
very  feelingly  on  the  wanton  cru- 
elties exercised  on  die  unhappy  ne- 
groes in  the  plantations,  as  deve* 
loped  in  the  late  discussions.  The 
object  of  his  bill  was  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  horrors,  at  the 
very  idea  of  which  every  man  in 
that  house  must  shudder.  If  it 
had  been  established,  as  he  trusted 

*it  had  been  established,  that  the 
slave-trade  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  sound  policy,  and  that  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  abolished ;  it 
necessarily  followed,  that  slavery 
itself  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice,,  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  and  ought  also  to  be  abo- 
lished. It  was,  however,  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  propose  an 
immediate  abolition ;  what  he  had 
in  view  was,  that  die  children  of 
slaves  born  after  a  certain  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  should 
be  free;  and  thus  a  gradual  and 
ultimately  a  total  extinction  of 
this  barbarous  usage  would  take 
place.  On  the  question  being  put, 
Lord  H.  Petty  said,  although  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  re- 
spect the  motives  and  participate  in 

■  the  feelings  of  his  noble  friend, 
yet  he  deprecated  any  discussion  of 
this  subject  at  the  present  moment. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
were  two  distinct  questions;   and 

•  it  had  always  been  maintained 
by  the  leading  characters  m  that 


house,  that,  in  considering  the  one, 
the  other  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  their  contemplation.  To 
emancipate  the  negroes,  would 
not  be  to""  add  to  their  happiness, 
even  if  the  legislature  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  the  property  of 
the  colonies.  All  that  could  be 
done  by  this  country  with  safety 
and  effect  had  been  done.  He  put 
it,  therefore,  most  respectfully,  but 
most  strongly,  to  his  noble  friend, 
either  to  withdraw  the  motion  for 
a  bill  to  abolish  slavery,  or  to 
concur  in  the  previous  question, 
which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
move. 

Sir  C.  Poole  deprecated  the  dis- 
cussion as  most  dangerous,  but 
was  glad  the  motionhatd  been  made, 
as  it  would  open  the  eyes  of  all 
who  were  connected  with,  or  inter- 
ested in,  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  made  the  di- 
stinction between  the  abolition  of 
the  trade,  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  As  to  the  latter,  he 
and  his  friends  not  only  abstained 
from  proposing  it,  but  were  ready  to 
reject  such  a  proposition  when  made 
by  others.  He,  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,,  were  satisfied  with 
having  gained^an  object  which  was 
safely  attainable ;  they  had  always 
declared,  what  he  now  repeated, 
that  the  sole  point  which  they  had 
in  view  was  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  not  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves.  The  enemies 
of  the  abolition  had  always  con- 
founded these  two  objects:  the 
friends  of  the  abolition  had  always 
distinguished  them. 

Mr.  Herbert  said,  if  a  hope  re- 
mained that  the  colonies  might  be 
saved,it  must  beshown  that  the  hotfse 
would  not  for  a  moment  admit  the 
proposal  for  emancipation. 

Mr;  Sheridan,  after  the  anxious 
expectation  which  he  had  the  pre- 
ceding 
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•eding  night  expressed,  that  the 
bill  then  passed  was  but  the  pre- 
amble of  the  ultimate  measure  of 
emancipation,  thought  that  he 
should  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  in- 
consistency-in  giving  a  silent  vote 
on  the  present  question.  With 
these  sentiments  he  need  scarcely 
say,  that  the  noble  earl  had  his 
thanks  for  having  directed  the  at- 
tendon  of  the  house  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  even  at  that  early 
period.  The  noble  earl's  state- 
ment had  been  misrepresented. 
He  had  never  proposed  to  enfran- 
chise the  living  negroes:  his  mea- 
sure, as  he  understood  htm,  was  to 
commence  with  infants  born  after 
a  period,  which  would  remain  a 
matter  of  future  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. The-  planters  were  en- 
titled to  fair  dealing  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  house  meant  to  say, 
that  by  abolishing  the  slave-trade 
they  had  done  all  that  duty  de- 
manded, and  that  they  would  leave 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to 
the  hazard  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, let  them  be  explicit,  and 
say  so  ;  hut  if  there  lurked  in  any 
man's  mind  a  secret  desire  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  business,  a  secret  con- 
viction that  more  ought  to  be  done 
than  had  been  done,  it  was  un- 
manly, it  was  dishonourable,  not 
to  speak  out.  For  one,  he  would 
boldly  declare  that  he  had  further 
views;  he  hoped,  that  the  young 
nobleman  who  had  done  his  feel- 
ings so  much  credit,  by  the  propo- 
sition which  he  had  that  evening 
made,  would  stand  to  his  ground. 
If  he  persevered  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  object  with,  the  same  zeal  as 
his  right  honourable  friend  op- 
posite had  done,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  woul4  meet  with 
the  same  success.  An  honourable 
baronet  had  talked  of  a  cloven  foot ; 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  the    cloven 


foot,  but  he  would  say,  that  of  the 
man  who  expressed  pleasure  at  the 
hope  of  seeing  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  human  race  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  tyranny  it  ought 
rather  to  be  said,  that  ne  had  dis- 
played the  pennon  of  an  angel 
than  the  cloven  foot  of  a  daemon. 
It  was  true,  no  immediate  connec- 
tion existed  between  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  but  the  same  feelings 
must  be  roused  by  the  considera- 
tion of  both  questions ;  and  he  who 
detested  the  one  practice  must  also 
detest  the  $her.  He  did  not  like 
to  hear  the  term  property  ap- 
plied to  the  subjects  of  a  free 
country.  Could  man  become  the 
property  of  man  ?  A  colony  ema- 
nating from  the  free  constitution 
of  England  must  carry  with  it  the 
principles  of  that  constitution,  and 
could  no  more  shake  off  its  well- 
known  allegiance  to  the  constitu- 
tion than  it  could  shake  off  its  alle- 
Siance  to  the  sovereign.  He  trusted 
lat  the  plasters  might  be  induced 
to  lead  the  way  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation;  but  he  cautioned 
the  house  against  being  too  san- 
guine on  this  subject.  Were  the 
planters  themselves  always  resident 
on   the    islands,  he  should  have 

freater  hopes ;  but  it  was  not  pro- 
able  that  because  cargoes  of 
human  misery  were  no  longer  to 
be  landed  on  their  shores,  that  be- 
cause their  eyes  were  to  be  no 
longer  glutted  with  the  sight  of 
human  suffering,  or  their  ears 
pierced  with  the  cries  of  human 
distraction,  in  any  further  impor- 
tation of  negroes, .  that  the  slave- 
drivers  wouJd  soon  forget  their 
fixed  habits  of  br totality,  and  learn 
to. treat  the  unhappy  wretches  in 
their  charge  with  clemency  and 
compassion.  Slavery  would  not 
wear  itself  out,  it  would  become 
K  l2  more 
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more  rigid,  unless  the  legislatme 
became  more  vigilant,  and  remind- 
ed the  planters  of  the  new  duty 
that  had  fallen  upon  them,  of  rear- 
ing the  young  slaves  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  be  Worthy 
of  freedom.  Adverting  to  a  quo- 
tat  ion  from  Gibbon,  he  contended, 
that  the  slavery  of  die  West  Indies 
was  unlike  any  other  slavery  ;  it 
was  peculiarly  unlike  the  slavery  of 
antient  days,  when  the  slaves  fre- 
quently attained  to  the  highest 
dignities ;  JEsop,  Terence,  and 
Seneca  were  slaves.  Was  there  a 
possibility  that  any  of  the  unfortu- 
nate negroes  now  in  the  West  In- 
dies should  emulate  such  men  ?  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  give  free- 
dom to  the  slaves  in  a  mass  ;  but 
that  it  was  not  dangerous  to  give 
it  to  them  in  detail,  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  a  little  pamphlet  that 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  the 
preceding  night,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  a  Mr.  David  Barclay, 
to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  spoken, 
who  had  himself  been  a  slave-owner 


in  Jamaica,  who,  regretting  that 
he  had  been  so,  on  a  bequest  of 
slaves  being  made  to  him,  emanci- 
pated them,  and  caused  them  to  be 
conveyed  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  properly  instructed,  and 
where  their  subsequent  exem- 
plary conduct  was  the  general 
theme  of  admix  ation.  With  this 
fact  before  him,  should  he  be  told 
that  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
abolishing  slavery  ?  No,  he  would 
never  give  it  up.  He  would  ex- 
claim with  the  poet, 

<*  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my 

ground, 
To  fan  mc  when  I  sleep,  and  tremble 

when 
I  wake,   for  all  that  human  sinew* 

bought 
And  sold,  have  ever  earn'd." 

After  some  explanation  from 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  a  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  P.  Moore  and 
others,  the  house  was  counted  ;  and 
there  being  only  35  members  in  it, 
the  speaker  immediately  adjourned, 
and  there  the  subject  rests. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Lord  Hawick's  Notice  of  the  Mutiny  Bill— Grant  to  Maynooth  College 
discussed— Debate  on  Lord  Houick's  BiUfir  Relief  to  the  Catholics  and 
other  Dissenters — The  Subject  resumed,  and  deferred — Debate  on  Mr. 
Bankes's  Motion  on  reversionary  Sinecures — Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Lord  Hawkesbury's  Motion  for  an  Adjournment — Debate  in  the  Com- 
mons on  the  same  Subject. 


FEBRUARY  20th.  In  the 
house  of  commons,  after 
s*ome  of  the  ordinary  business  had 
been  transacted, 

Lord  Howick  moved  the  read- 
ing of  the   order  for  the  second 


reading  of  the  mutiny  bill  on  Tues- 
day, with  a  view  to  move  the  post- 
ponement of  this  order  to  a  future 
day.  The  propriety  of  this  post- 
ponement in  the  absence  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Windham) 

would, 
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would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  readily 
admitted.  But  there  were  other 
objects  which  rendered  further  de- 
lay necessary,  in  order  to  afford  time 
for  the  preparation  of  some  ad- 
ditional clauses  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  bring  forward.  It  would 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  year 
1 793  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Irish  mutmy  bill,  allowing  catho- 
lics to  hold  a  certain  rank  in  the 
army,  and  this  clause  it  was  now 
proposed  to  make  general.  It  was 
also  proposed,  that  all  catholics  in 
the  army  should  be.  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. — 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  practice 
already ;  but  it  was  understood 
that  it  would  afford  much'  more 
satisfaction,  if  it  were  made  the 
law.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  other  clauses  of  less  moment, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to 
the  house. '  Such  were  the  reasons 
which  urged  the  noble  lord  to 
move  a  further  postponement  of 
this  measure. 

On  the  same  day,  when  the  re- 
solutions which  had  been  formerly 
discussed,  and  which  voted  a 
grant  to  Maynooth  college,  were 
read, 

Mr.  Perceval  objected  to  the  sum, 
and  to  the  purposes  for  which  that 
sum  was  to  be  devoted,  on  account 
of  its  augmentation.  The  Irish 
parliament  voted  only  8,000/.  and 
now  not  less  than  13,000/.  was  re- 
quired; but  he  objected  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  to  be  expend- 
ed ;  it  was  to  be  laid  out  in  build- 
ings, which  mode  of  expenditure 
could  only  be  the  seeds  of  additional 
expenditure  ;  for,  if  new  buildings 
be  raised,  they  must  be  maintain- 
ed. 

This  produced  some  conversa- 
ion  be  tween  different  persons,  after 
which 

Mr.'Grattan  said,  he  conceived  - 


that  the  question  ^  lay  within  a  very 
narrow  compass  : — whether  the 
Roman  catholic  was  to  go  abroad, 
form  foreign  connections,  involve 
himself  in  foreign  relations,  and 
bring  home  foreign  affections  to  his 
country ;  or  whether  he  was  to  re- 
main in  his  native  land,  and  acquire 
the  instruction  he  was  there  to  I 
disseminate  ?  If  this  could  be  as 
well  effected  in  the  college  of  Dub- 
lin, he  should  rejoice  at  it,  for  he 
would  ever  wish  to  see  the  catholic 
and  the  protestant  walking  hand  in 
hand  together ;  he  would  wish  to 
have  them  acting  in  such  a  co- 
operation as  to  have  in  common 
the  one  general  impulse,  and  the 
one  grand  end;  but  the  expense 
of  instruction  was  complained  of: 
what  was  the  expense  ?  13,000/. 
and  what  was  got  by  that  sum  ?  the 
instruction  of  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  people ;  this  would  be 
more  than  ceconomy ;  it  would  be 
worse  than  parsimony :  keep  the 
Roman  catholic  at  home;  home 
education  will  promote  allegiance ; 
foreign  education  can  engender  no 
great  loyalty ;  kept  at  home  and 
taught  to  love  his  country,  he  must 
revere  its  government. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  institu- 
tion highly  impolitic,  and  main* 
tained  that  Catholicism  in  Ireland 
should  be  discouraged  rather  than 
upheld. 

Some  other  members  spoke  both 
for  and  against  the  motion  ;  when 
it  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  same 
subject  called  forth  a  new  debate, 
in  which  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr. 
Bankes  were  the  only  opponents ; 
but  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  lord 
Rowick  and  lord  Mahon,  sir  John 
Newport,  Mr.  Gratcan,  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce  took  part,  and  the 
resolution  was  passed. 
•  On  the. next  day,  in  pursuance 
K  3  '  of 
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of  the  notice  already  referred  to, 
lard    Howick   rose    to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing 
to  ail  his  majesty's  subjects  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  tie  army 
or  navy,  upon  their  taking  an  oath 
prescribed  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  for  leaving  to  them,  as  far  as 
convenience  would  admit,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  respective  religi- 
ons.    He  should  have  hoped  that 
snch  a  proposition  was  not  likely 
to  meet  with  much  opposition.  He 
should    have    imagined,   that   to 
state  it  to  be  a  desirable  object  for 
all  governments  to  unite  every  de- 
scription of  persons  living  under 
them  in  their  own  defence,  was  to 
state  a  position  which  would  admit 
of  no  dispute.     If  any  addition- 
al  weight  could   be  given  to  the 
strength  of  this  position,  it  would  be 
by  considering  it  as  applicable  to  the 
present  time,  was  it  prudent,  was  it 
politic,  when  we  were  contending 
with  such  a  powerful  enemy,  to 
prevent  a   large  portion    of  the 
population  of  the   country  from 
contributing  to  the  cofrimon  de- 
fence? A  great  proportion  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors   (particularly 
of  the  latter)  were  catholics ;  and 
was  it  fitting  that  parliament  should 
not  allow  that  by  right  which  was 
already    alio  wed  by  connivance? 
£y  the  law  which   passed  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  in  1793,  the 
catholics  were    allowed  to    hold 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  to 
enjoy  those  privileges  in   Ireland, 
.   which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill 
that  he  meant  to  propose,  to  com-* 
municate  generally  to  the  catholics 
of  this  country.    The  bill  would 
go  to  admit  persons  of  every  re- 
ligious persuasion  to  serve  in  the 
army  and  navy*  without  any  con- 
dition but  that  of  taking  an  oath 
particularized    in    the   bill*      Of 
course,   if    this    indulgence  was. 


granted  to  catholics,  it  was  un»* 
necessary  to  state  that  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  grant  it  to  any 
other  set  of  dissenters    from   the 
established    church,   unless    some 
danger  could  be  shown  which  he 
did  not  at  present  see.     The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  therefore 
extend  to  persons  of  all  religious 
persuasions.      What  had.  particu- 
larly drawn  the  attention  of  his 
majesty's  government  to  this  sub? 
ject    was,    the    strange    anomaly  < 
which  existed    in    consequence  of 
the  act  passed  in  Ireland  in  1793% 
by  which  the  Roman  catholics  in 
that  country  were  enabled  to  hold 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  to 
attain  to  any  rank  except  that  of 
commander  in  chief  pf  the  forces, 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  or 
general  on  the  staff.    They  might 
rise  to  be  generals,  but  they  were 
not  permitted  to  be  generals  on  the 
staff.     The  effect  of  this,  permission 
so  granted  to  the  catholics  in  Ire- 
land, was  a  most  striking  incon- 
gruity ;  for  if  a  catholic,  who  was 
bylaw   qualified   to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Ireland,  should  be  brought 
to  this  country  by  any  circumstances 
which  demanded  the  presence  in 
this  country  of  the   regiment  in 
which  he  served,  he  would  be  dis- 
qualified by  law  from  remaining 
in    the    service,  and  would    have 
only  this  alternative,  either  to  conT 
tinue  in   the  service    contrary  to 
law,  and  thus  subject  himself  to 
the  penalties  and  forefeitures  con- 
sequent thereen,  or  to  relinquish 
a  profession  in  which  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  that  he  might  hold* 
either  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  for- 
tune, or  more  probably  by  a  suo? 
cession    of    meritorious    services, 
such  as  proved  him  qualified  to  de- 
fend the  Prosperity  and  assert  the 
honour  of  the  country.     So  absurd 
an  inconvenience  must  be  remedi- 
ed. 
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ed.  It  was  felt  to  be  an  inconveni- 
ence when  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land were  separate  nations,  and 
had  separate  parliaments  ;  and 
when  the  act  of  1793  was  proposed 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  a  similar  proposition 
should  be  made  in  two  months  in 
the  parliament  -of  Great  Britain. 
This  was  distinctly  promised ;  lord 
Clare  in  the  house  of  peers,  and 
lord  Buckinghamshire  in  die  house 
of  commons,  distinctly  stated,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's 

J  government,  with  all  convenient 
ispatch,  to  propose  a  similar  bill 
in  the  British  parliament.  The 
measure  which  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
house  was  calculated  to  remove  the 
inconvenience,  and  to  reconcile  the 
incongruity  complained  of,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  faith 
of  the  British  government,  by  re* 
deeming  the  pledge  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  Irish  act  were  imme- 
diately felt,  and  had  since  been 
still  more  apparent,  while  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  had  result- 
ed from  it.  The  shores  of  Egypt 
and  the  plains  of  Calabria  were  de- 
y  cisive.  proofs  of  the  advantages 
which  "we  had  derived  Irom  tnat- 
act,  as  they  were  also  decisive 
proofs  of  the  valour  and  patriotism 
of  those  distinguished  heroes,  who, 
by  their  gallant  exertions,  had  de- 
served and  obtained  die  eternal 
gratitude  of  their  country.  After 
other  very  strong  arguments,  his 
lordship  said  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  proposed  measure  only 
enabled  his  majesty  to  appoint  such' 
persons  to  situations  of  high  im- 
portance. Their  appointment  must 
depend  upon  the  executive  govern- 
ment, who  of  course  wouldf  avoid 
any  dangerous  or  improper'  use  of 
their  authority.    In  addition  to*  the 


advantage  of  enabling  the  country 
to  avail  itself  of  the  whole  extent 
of  its  population,  without  any  of 
those  restrictions  which  operated 
merely  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  dis» 
content,  and  to  damp  that  ardour N 
which  might  otherwise  be  so  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  pubUc 
service,  the  proposed  measure,  in 
addition  to  these  things,  provided 
for  ail  who  should  enter  his  ma- 
jesty's service  the  free  and"  unre- 
strained exercise  of  their  religion* 
as  far  as  it  did  not  interfere,  with 
their  military  duties.  This  •  was 
the  whole  extent ;  it  held  out  no 
encouragement  to  them;  it  establish- 
ed no  institution  for  their  support 
or  increase.  The  abolition  of  re- 
strictions in  point  of  rank  would 
place  before  the  sons  of  the  gentry 
of  Ireland  those  fair  objects  of 
ambition,  it  would  open  to  them 
that  career  of  glory,  the  pursuit  of  •• 
which  was  synonymous  with  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire.  On  die  common- 
alty of  Ireland  the  measure,  roust : 
have  a  powerful  effect,  by  affcrd-- 
ing  a  salutary  check  to  the  increas- 
ing superabundant  population  of 
diat  country,  as  it  would  inducer 
numbers  to  enter  into  the  service* 
of  his  majesty,  even  nf  those  who 
by  their  own  discontents,  and  by  the 
artifices  of  others,  had  so  lately. 
been  uuged  into  insurrection,  and 
rebellion.  Thenobje  lord  concluded 
with  moving,  "That  leave  be  giveir 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  enabling  his* 
majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  all  his  liege  subjects  in  his 
naval  and  military  forces,  in  the. 
manner  therein  mentioned." 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  although  he 
would  not  at  present  enter  mto  a 
debate  en  the  proposed  bill;  yet,  as 
the  principle  of  it  wa» one  which  he 
felt  it  his  boonden  duty  to  oppose; 
he  th.Q»ght;it  right,  even  in  the  firs* 
K  4  instance, 
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instance,  to  apprise  the  noble  lord 
of  the  nature  of  his  objections,  and 
to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  public,  to  oneof  the 
most  important  and  most  danger- 
ous measures  that  had  ever  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature.  It  was-  not  so  much 
to  the  individual  measure  that  he 
objected,  but  to  the  system  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  which  was 
growingday  after  day,  and  threaten- 
ing to  expand  into  the  most  alarm- 
ing magnitude.  If  it  was  desirable 
to  preserve  anything  of  our  antient 
and  venerable  establishments,  it 
could  only  be  effected  by  making 
a  stand  against  every  fresh  attempt 
at  innovation.  To  what  did  the 
proposed  measure  tend  ?  With 
any  degree  of  consistency,  its  sup- 
porters could  not  stop  short  of 
abolishing  ail  the  tests  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  interpose 
in  defence  of  our  religious  esta- 
blishment. The  proposed  measure 
was  a  partial  lepeal  of  the  test' 
act,  founded  en  arguments  which 
went  to  the  repeal  of  that  act. 
From  the  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced at  the  present  day,  a  man 
might  almost  be  led  to  suppose, 
that  one  religion  was  considered  as 
good  as  the  other,  and  that  the  refor- 
mation was  deemed  only  a  conveni- 
ent and  political  measure.  He  was 
far  from  ascribing  indifference  on 
this  point  to  the  noble  lord,  who, 
he  was  sure,  gave  the  preference 
where  it  was  justly  due ;  but  the 
noble  lord  had  said,  that  it  ap- 
proached to  a  spirit  of  persecution, 
-for  parliament  to  hesitate  in  ap- 
propriating the  fundsof  the  country 
to  the  support  of  those  who  preach- 
ed a  doctrine  subversive  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  He  might 
be  wrong ;  it  might  be  policy  so 
to  dispose  of  the  national  revenue ; 


it  might  be  called  for  by  the  true 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  Christian, 
toleration.  He  certainly  did  not 
think  it  was.  He  had  as  great  a 
regard  for  true  toleration  as  any 
man.  He  would  never  restrain 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  any  individual;  for  he 
could  not  conceive  that  one  man 
could  commit  a  greater  crime 
against  another  than  by  such  an 
interference.  The  present  question 
was  simply  this,  whether  the  le- 
gislature would  give  op  the  pro- 
testant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  or 
whether  they  would  make  a  stand, 
and  say,  "  We  have  already  done 
every  thing  that  toleration  requires 
and  that  the  catholics  have  a  right 
to  demand.1'  Undoubtedly,  such 
a  declaration  would  be  the  dictate 
of  sound  policy  and  discretion. 
In  one  of  his  statements  the  noble 
lord  had  palpably  contradicted 
himself;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  house 
believe,  that  the  army  and  navy 
were  crowded  with,  catholics,  and 
then  he  recommended  that  they 
should  have  a  free  admission.  With 
respect  to  the  proposition  for  'the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  it  was 
unnecessary ;  for,  if  it  were  thought 
proper,  his  majesty  might  intro- 
duce such  a  regulation  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  war.  But  if  it  were  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  legislative 
provision,  the  utmost  confusion 
must  ensue.  One  soldier  would 
go  to  a  methodist  chapel,  another 
to  a  presbyterian  conventicle,  a, 
third  to  a  Roman  catholic  church ; 
in  short,  to  every  place  of  worship 
but  a  protestant  one;  for  it  was 
curious  enough,  that  there  was  to 
be  no  legislative  provision  for  the 
protestants  to  go  to  the  church  of 
England.  These  were  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and   apprehension  of  the 

house 
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house  asd  of  the  country ;  but  he 
was  not  so  anxious  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  particular  measure 
now  proposed,  as  to  the  principle  of 
innovation,  which  was  gradually 
increasing;  and  was  much  more 
formidable,  thus  stealing  on  by  de- 
grees, than  if  it  were  fairly  ex- 
posed in  all  the  magnitude  to 
which  it  seemed  intended  that  it 
should -arrive.  In  that  case,  the 
notice  of  parliament  would  be 
strongly  attracted  to  the  subject ; 
it  would  take  it  up  in  an  extensive 
point  of  view ;  it  would  determine 
upon  it  deliberately,  and,  he  trust- 
ed, wisely.  The  consequences  of  a 
storm  he  should  not  be  apprehen- 
sive about ;  but  these  gradual  ap- 
proaches were  dangerous,  because 
each  *  by  itself  was  .  not  deemed 
worthy  of  notice.  It  should  be 
considered,  however,  that  even  if 
they  were  little  in  themselves, 
their  consequences  were  not  so. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  parliament  allowed  their  ac- 
cumulation, it  would  ultimately 
have  that  extorted  from  its  weak- 
ness, which  its  wisdom  would  be 
desirous  to  withhold. 

Lord  Temple  said,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  misfortune  to  have 
heard  the  speech  that  had  been  de- 
livered by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down :  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing, that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
savour  much  of  opinions  long  since 
obsolete,  and  to  breathe  a  kind  of 
spirit  fitter  for  the  darker  ages,  than 
for  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
times  in  which  we  at  present  lived. 
W&s  it  necessary  at  this  time  of  day 
to  go  into  formal  proof  of  the  im- 
policy, the  madness  of  intolerance  ? 
Was  it  necessary  now  to  prove, 
that  it  ever  defeated  its  own  end, 
and  contributed  to  establish  what 


it  had  conspired  to  overthrow  ?  He 
hoped  that  it  was  not ;  and  yet  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  would  lead  the 
house  to  suppose,  that  that  gentle- 
man himself  entertained  doubts  of 
a  truth,  he  might  say,  universally- 
assented  to,  and  confirmed  by  the 
successive  experience  of  ages.  All 
that  was  asked  in  the  present  in- 
stance was  a  boon  of  a  limited  ex- 
tent: and  it  was  only  in  case  of 
more  being  asked,  or  being  at- 
tempted to  be  granted,  that  th* 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
argument  would  have  its  effect. 
In  short,  the  whole  question  re- 
duced itself  to  this,  whether  the 
exact  boon  now  asked,  was  such  as, 
if  granted,  could  render  the  catho- 
lics, either  in  this  qountry  or  Ire- 
land, the  objects  of  jealousy  or 
distrust?  In  vain  would  it  be  to 
expect  allegiance  from  those,  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  told,  that 
they  were  unfit  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  that  allegiance ;  or  to  look  for 
attachment  from  those,  who  were 
not  to  receive  any  support  from 
the  government  of  the  country. 

A  long  and  animated  debate  took 
place,  after  which  the  bill  was  read 
the  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  again  that  day  se'nnight,— 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  18tk 
that  die  subject  was  again  re- 
ferred to;  when 

Lord  Howick addressed  the  house, 
nearly  as  follows : — 

Sir,  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  into  this  house  a 
bill  for  allowing  dissenters  of  every 
description  to  enter  into  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, circumstances  have  oc- 
curred which  have  twice  induced 
me  to  move  for  the  postponement 
of  the  second  reading  of  that  bilL. 
I  now  rise  to  state,  that  the  same 
circumstances 
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circumstances  still  continue  to 
operate,  and  that  I  shall  not  be 
prepared  to-morrow  to  propose  the 
second  reading.  Not  being  able 
to  ascertain  on  what  day  it  may  be 
in  my  power  to  proceed  with  this 
bill,  I  think  it  consistent  with  my 
public  duty  to  make  this  statement, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
will  be  dropped,  to  be  revived  as 
the  house  may  think  fit.  I  am 
aware,  sir,  that  this  intimation 
must  attract  much  observation,  and 
that  the  house  and  the  public  will 
naturally  expect  some  information 
with  respect  to  the  motives  of  it. 
All  I  can  now  say  is,  that  I  must 
beg  their  indulgence :  I  am  not  at 
present  authorized,  nor  would  it 
accord  with  my  duty,  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  on  the  subject. — 
Whenever  the  proper  time  shall 
come,  I  can  assure  the  house,  that 
no  man  will  be  more  ready  than  I 
shall  be  to  state  fully  that  which, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  I 
feel  bound  to  withhold.,  I  there- 
fore must  confine  myself  to  giving 
notice,  that  I  shall  not  move  to- 
morrow for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Roman  catholics'  army  and 
navy  service  bill. 

It  was  now  well  known  that  his 
majesty  was  forming,  or  had  al- 
ready selected,  a  new  administration 
and  had  induced  Mr.  Perceval  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  it  was  intended 
to.  secure  to  him,  for  life,  the 
lucrative  sinecure  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  salary  attached  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer. 
The  house  of  commons,  however, 
alarmed  at  this  innovation,  passed 
the  resolution,  "That  no  office, 
place,  employment,  or  salary,  in 
any  p:irt  of  his  majesty's  domini- 


ons, ought  hereafter  to  be  granted 
in  reversion."  This  resolution  was 
proposed  by 

.  Mr.  Bankes,  who  introduced  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  house  by  say* 
rag  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  liable  to  any  objection.  It 
came  recommended,  not  by  his  in- 
dividual authority,  but  by  the 
sanction  of  the  committee  of  the 
house  appointed  "  to  examine  and 
consider  what  regulations  and 
Checks  have  been  established,  in 
order  to  control  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  expenditure 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
how  far  the  same  have  been  ef- 
fectual, and  what  further  measures 
can  be  adopted  for  reducing 
any  part  of  the  said  expenditure, 
or  diminishing  the  amount  of 
salaries  and  emolument's  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service." 
It  occurred  to  the  committee,  in 
furtherance  of  the  object  conir 
mitted  to  its  care,  that  grants  of 
offices  in  reversion,  though  not  ex* 
ceeding  the  grants  that  had  heen 
made  m  former  times,  ought  to  be 
restricted,  and  put  a  stop  to.  In 
Ireland,  which  had  lately  become 
united  with  this  country,  and  was 
equally  entitled  to  attention,  the 
practice  of  granting  reversions 
prevailed  to  an  infinitely  greater 
extent.  The  practice  was  an  abuse, 
so  far  as  it  prevailed,  and  it  was  an 
abuse  likely  to  be  extended,  if  some 
timely  check  was  not  imposed  upon 
it.  He  was  therefore  directed  by 
the  committee,  as  its  chairman,  to 
move  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Yorke  gave  every  possible 
credit  to  the  motives  of  his  ho- 
nourable friend  and  of  die  commit- 
tee, and  yet  he  felt  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  assenting  to  tmV 
motion.  The  doubt  in  his  mind 
was,  whether  the  antient  and  ac* 
customed 
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customed  practice  ought  tobe  alter- 
ed, when,  as  stated  by  his  honour- 
able friend  himself,  it  had  of  late 
been  but  little  abused.  It  was  a 
favourite  maxim  with  him,  not  to 
change  established  usages,  unless 
be  saw  some  strong  reason  for  it. 
This  granting  of  offices  in  reversion 
had  been  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
warding  services;  and  hitherto 
it  had  in  fact  been  a  saving  to  the  • 
public  ;  for,  unless  these  offices 
could  be  given  in  this  manner,  ser? 
vices,  if  they  were  rewarded  at  all, 
must  be  rewarded  by  a  grant,  and 
a  double  burthen  would  thus  be 
laid  upon  the  public.  The  object 
of  this  mption,  as  had  been  stated, 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest 
importance;  and  yet  the  house 
was  called  upon  to  decide  on  it  at 
once.  The  notice  had  only  been 
given  the  preceding  day,'and  given 
m  such  a  manner,  thatt  till  he  came 
down  that  day,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  the  purport  of  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  house  would  at 
least  take  more  time  to  consider  of 
it. 

Lord  Howick  gave  his  most 
cordial  support  to  the  motion.  He 
saw  nothing  in  the  arguments  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  to  induce  him  to 
think  it  ought  to  be  postponed. 
The  notice  given  yesterday  in  one 
of  the  fullest  houses  of  the  session, 
and  particularly  marked  by  his 
(lord  Howick's)  saying  he  would 
support  the  motion,  and  adding, 
what  he  repeated  now,  that  not 
one**  single  '  reversion  had  been 
given  away  by  the  present  adminU 
stration,  though  some  very  valua- 
ble ones  had  fallen  in,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  as  ample  a  notice  as  could 
be  desired.  It  had,  however,  been 
stated  in  objection  to  what  he  then 
said,  that  some  offices  had  been 


granted  in  reversion  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  What  he  had  said  ought 
to  be  understood  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  of  the  subordinate 
departments.  The  fact,  with  re-> 
spect  to  these  reversions  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  was,  tha^  the 
present  lord  chancellor  had  advise^  « 
his  majesty  to  grant  the  reversion, 
of  two  small  offices  in  his  court  to 
a  person  who  had  been  his  clerk, 
while  he  was  in  such  distinguished 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  who,  los* 
ing  that  employment  by  his  pro* 
mption  to  the  seals,  would  be 
wholly  unprovided  for  without  this 
grant  in  reversion.  This  was  the 
only  grant  in  reversion  that  had 
been  made,  though  a  tellership 
had  fallen  in.  No  custom  should 
be  allowed  to  sanction  a  tiling, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  correct  men 
of  all  ages  was  improper.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  argue  the  inn 
propriety  of  the  practice  now; 
many  better  opportunities  would 
occur  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
bill  that  would  be  introduced  on 
the  resolution.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that  this 
would  reduce  "die  power  of  the 
crown  to  reward  services,  and  that 
it  would  increase  die  expense  of 
those  rewards,  by  rendering  it 
necessary  to  make  all  remunera- 
tion the  subject  of  present  grant. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  looked  but  slightly  on  this 
matter,  or  he  would  have  found, 
that  grants  of  reversion  had  usually 
been  made,  not  to  meritorious 
servants,  but  to  persons  who, 
from  their  tender  age,  could  have 
rendered  ho  services  whatever. 
The  grant  of  reversions  was,  in  fact, 
an  abridgment  of  the  means  of  re- 
warding public  servants ;  for  if  the 
holder  of  the  office  dropped,  the 
reversioner  stepped  in,  and  prevent- 
ed its  being  given  to  a  meritorious 
servant. 
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servant.  Ha  could  not  say ,  whether 
grants  in  reversion  had  been  more 
or  less  frequent  in  late  years  ;  but 
several  grants  had  been  made  in 
late  years,  and  particularly  in  Ire- 
land, He  gave  his  cordial  support 
to  the  motion,  and  he  wished  the 
bouse  to  go  still  further,  and  to 
come  to  a  resolution  against  the 
granting  of  any  office  for  life,  not 
usually  so  granted.  If  any  thing 
cf  that  kind  had  been  done,  or  was 
in  contemplation,  he  thought  it 
highly  proper  for  the  house  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  prevent  it,  by  ex- 
pressing its  decided  disapprobation, 
Mr.?lumer(of  Hertford)  rose 
and  said :  I  wish,  sir,  that  this 
measure  had  been  brought  forward 
forty  years  ago.  This  has  been 
hitherto  my  sincere  desire ;  and  I 
therefore  give  the  motion  now 
made  my  most  hearty  assent.  Hav- 
ing said  thus  much  upon  the  mea- 
sure itself,  I  cannot  help  embra- 
cing this  opportunity  of  paying  a 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  present 
administration  (I  say  present,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  still 
in  office),  as  I  really  think  they 
have  shown  every  disposition  to 
benefit  the  country  by  their  judi- 
cious measures,  and  their  avoiding 
the  practice  of  former  administra- 
tions, of  granting  reversions.  Upon 
this  occasion,  too,  I  have  another 
observation  to  make,  which  is 
this :  in  coming  down  to  the  house 
this  day,  I  have  heard  a  report, 
which  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  ;  I 
have  heard,  sir,  that  the  new 
government  which  is  now  forming, 
Or  to  be  formed;  have  agreed  to 
give  to  an  honourable  ancf  learned 
member  of  this  house  (alluding  to 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  not  tnen 
in  the  house),  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life, 
in  order  to  tempt  that  gentleman 
to  take  a  place  in  the  new  govern- 


ment. Upon  this  I  may  observe, 
that  if  men  of  great  abilities  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  rewards  at- 
tached to  the  situations  which  his 
majesty  chooses  to  appoint  them 
to  hold  in  the  government  of  their 
Country,  if  they  do  not  think  the 
usual  compensation  sufficient,  they 
ought  not  to  accept  of  office  at  all. 
I  do,  however,  at  all  events,  enter 
my  protest  most  solemnly  against 
the  measure  of  giving  a  man  a 
situation  for  life,  in  order  to  entice 
him  to  occupy  another  which  may 
be  more  fleeting  and  temporary. 

Sir  John  Newport  wished  this 
resolution  had  been  adopted  a  year 
sooner.  The  house  would  not 
then  be  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  now  was,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  Irish  offices,  which 
had  been  reported  as  proper,  some 
to  be  abolished,  and  some  to  be 
reformed,  and  which  could  not  be 
touched  in  either  way,  on  account 
of  the  interests  ot  the  several 
reversioners. 

Mr.  Johnstone  approved  of  the 
motion,  which  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes) 
had  always  acted,  and  he  thought 
it  was  a  happy  omen  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  exertions  of 
the  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, think  a  mere  unauthenticated 
rumour  a  sufficient  justification  for 
what  had  been  said  of  an  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  not 
now  present,  the  whole  tenour  of 
whose  life  had  shown  his  preference 
of  public  principle  to  private  ad- 
vantage. He  could  not  help 
observing,  too,  that  those  who  had 
been  most  clamorous  in  cheering 
the  reflections  cast  on  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  were 
members  of  a  family  which  was 
loaded  with  wealth  derived  from 
6  public 
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public  sinecures.  He  wished,  with 
the  honourable  gentleman  on  the 
floor,  that  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  house  had  been  adopted 
forty  years  ago,  and  then  that 
family  would  not  now  be  drawing 
60,000/.  a-year  from  the  labour  of 
the  public.  But  however  eager 
they  had  hitherto  been  for  places 
and  pensions,  he  was  glad  that  at 
last  they  had  found  it  expedient  to 
change  their  tone. 

Mr.  Henry  Martin  (of  Kinsale) 
said,  he  so  fully  coincided  in  the 
propriety  of  the  resolution  now 
before  the  house,  and  felt  it  so 
necessary  to  counteract  a  system  so 
mischievous  as  that  which  had  been 
alluded  to  this  night,  that  he  should 
now  give  notice,  that  he  would  to- 
morrow move  an  humble  address  to 
his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  not  to  grant 
any  place  in  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, or  elsewhere,  for  life,  which 
had  hitherto  been  usually  held  by 
the  possessors  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure.  (Hear !  near  1  from  all 
parts  of  the  house. )  Several  other 
gentlemen  spoke ;  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  submit  his  motion  to  the  house ; 
and  he  had  to  regret  that  this  task 
had  not  fallen  into  abler  hands. 
He  felt  that  he  had  little  claim  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  and 
trusted  that  some  gentleman  of 
greater  talents  would  come  for- 
ward to  support  the  question  which 
he  looked  upon  as  his  duty  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
house.  But  before  he  should 
enter  into  the  grounds  of  his  mo- 
tion, or  of  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing it  forward,  he  wished  to  clear 
away  every  suspicion  that  he  was 
actuated  by  any  motives  of  hostility 


towards  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  ( Mr.  Perceval) 
who  was  the  object  of  it.  With 
that  gentleman  he  had  the  pleasure 
and  tne  honour  of  being  long  ac- 
quainted, and  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  his  abilities  and 
character.  Much  as  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  honourable  persons 
who  composed  his  majesty1  s  late 
administration,  he  could  assure  the 
house,  that  in  bringing  forward 
this  motion  he  was  actuated  by  no 
party  motive.  He  wished  also  to 
show,  that  in  doing  this  he  was 
not  doing  any  thing  that  would 
trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  From  the  year  1660  to 
the  present  time,  there  appeared 
but  two  instances  in  which  tne  of- 
fice of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  to  which  his  motion 
particularly  applied,  had  been 
granted  for  life.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry,  which  he  had  been  able  to 
make  upon  so  short  a  notice,  was, 
that  it  had  not  in  any  other  instance 
been  granted  for  life  within  that 
perioaof  14?7  years.  This  would 
satisfy  the  house  that  this  motion 
for  an  address,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  this  place  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  would  not  interfere 
with  his  royal  prerogative.  The 
first  instance  in  which  it  had  been 
granted  for  life  was  in  1717,  when 
it  had  been  granted  to  lord  Lech- 
mere,  who  had  fora  long  time  filled 
the  office  of  attorney-general.  He 
should  establish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cases.  In  that  instance, 
the  person  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  when  all  the  avenues  to  his 
profession  were  shut  against  him, 
and  it  was  thought  fight  to  give 
him  some  provision  for  life  in  re- 
ward of  his  services*  The  next 
instance  was  in  1782,  when  the  place 
of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 
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caster  had  been  granted  for  life  to 
lord  Ashburton.  He  was  anxious 
to  state  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
find  on  the  subject.  Gentlemen 
must  not  suppose  him  ignorant  of 
the  cases  that  bore  upon  his  motion. 
But  under  what  circumstances  had 
that  noble  lord  received  this  office  ? 
He  had  filled  the  office  of  solicitor- 

feneral;  had  been  long  at  the 
ead  of  his  profession ;  and  had 
distinguished  himself  in  that  house 
as  much  as  the  learned  gentleman 
opposite,  but  in  a  far  different  man- 
ner. He  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  support  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  authority  of 
parliament ;  in  which  way  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man having  distinguished  him- 
self. That  noble  lord  having  got 
a  peerage,  when  all  the  law  offices 
were  full,  it  had  been  thought 
right  by  the  persons  with  whom  he 
had  acted  in  parliament,  to  give 
him  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life.  But 
*ft  had  not  been  granted  to  him  to 
induce  him  to  accept  another  office 
of  honour  and  emolument.  It 
was  granted  for  services  already 
performed.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  committee  at  present 
inquiring  into  what  offices  ought  to 
be  abolished  or  regulated,  might 
not  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr. 
Burke,  that  this  office  ought  to  be 
altogether  abolished.  But  he  did 
think  that  it  would  become  a  ques- 
tion in  that  committee,  how  far 
the  grant  of  places  for  life  was  a 
grievance.  For  his  part,  he  looked 
upon  such  grants  as  equally  griev- 
ances with  the  grants  in  reversion, 
and  was  of  opinion,  that  no  person 
should  grant  places  except  during 
his  own  life,  unless  for  distinguish- 
ed services.  In  such  cases,  he 
would  admit  the  propriety  of 
grants  for  life,  as  a  remuneration 


for  the  services  performed;  But 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man was  to  have  another  situation, 
which  was  in  itself  a  place  of  great 
honour  and  emolument,  and  there- 
fore he  could  have  no  claim  to  the 
grant  for  life  of  such  an  office  as 
that  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  Were  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  become  his 
majesty's  ministers  'to  be  tempted 
by  such  means  to  accept  offices, 
which  were  generally  objects  of 
honourable  ambition  ?  He  did  not 
mean  to  confine  his  motion  to  the 
particular  case\  but  rested  it  upon 
general  principles,  to  extend  to  all 
such  offices  pending  the  existence 
of  that  committee,  from  whose 
labours  he  was  convinced  the  house 
and  the  public  service  would  derive 
so  much  benefit.  His  motion  would 
not,  at  all  events,  be  liable  to  the 
objection  made  to  a  resolution 
moved  the  preceding  day  by  the 
chairman  or  the  committee,  and 
recommended  by  the  committee, 
that  it  was  an  innovation,  because 
in  the  course  of  147  years  there 
appeareS  but  two  instances  in  which 
the  place  had  been  granted  for  life. 
An  address  had  also  been  voted  of 
a  similar  nature  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, with  which  his  majesty  had 
complied,  and  had  been  gracidusly 
pleased  to  reply  that  he  would  not 
grant  the  office  for  life,  and  he  had 
never  since  so  granted  it.  It 
might  be  said,  that  he  had  taken 
the  house  by  surprise.  It  ill  be- 
came him  to  speak  of  himself,  but 
every  man  who  knew  him,  must 
know  that  he  was  incapable  of 
taking  the  house  by  surprise.  The 
motion  had  arisen  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  preceding  day,  and  the 
delay  of  a  tew  hoars  might  have 
rendered  it  nugatory.  It  might 
also  be  asked,  why  he  had  not 
brought  forward  the  motion  under 
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the  fate  administration  ?  To  this 
he  should  answer,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  any  such  proceeding-, 
because  they  had  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  grasp  at  everything  they 
couM  secure ;  because  they  had 
shown  the  disinterested  principles 
upon  whkh  they  acted,  by  abstain- 
ing from  granting  any  places  in 
reversion.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving,  **  That  an  humble  address 
he  presented  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  not 
to  grant  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  any 
Other  office  not  usually  granted  for 
life,  for  any  other  term  than  during 
pleasure/' 

The  honourable  J.  W.  Ward 
rose  to  second  the  motion,  to  which 
he  gave  his  full  and  cordial  appro- 
bation. Grants  of  this  description 
appeared  to  him  unconstitutional 
Under  all  circumstances.  They 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  race 
of  men  to  live  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  public,  and  to  make  them  alike 
bdependent  of  the  sovereign  who 
might  promote  them,  and  of  the 
people  by  whom  the  means  were 
supplied  for  their  support.  As  the 
grant  of  places  for  life,  therefore, 
had  such  a  direct  tendency  to  de- 
prive the  crown  of  the  power  of 
punishing  weak  or  wicked,  and  of 
rewarding  its  meritorious  servants, 
the  motion  for  the  address  should 
have  his  warmest  support. 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  he  had  felt  so 
anxious  to  be  present  at  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  that  he  had  delayed 
accepting  the  office  which,  but  for 
the  notice  given  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  the  preceding  night,  he 
should  ere  this  have  held.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  by  his  presence 
to  take  care,  that,  if  the  house 
thought  fit  to  address  his  majesty, 
it  should  be  on  accurate  statements, 


and  that  no  uncertain  rumour* 
should  usurp  the  place  of  facts.  It 
was  unquestionably  true,  that  he 
had  received  an  offer  from  his  ma- 
jesty of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  accompanied  with  a 
grant  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life  ?  and 
that,  but  for  his  learned  friend's 
notice,  he  should  at  that  moment 
have  been  in  possession  of  both 
those  situations ;  his  learned  friend, 
therefore,  was  not  chargeable  with 
surprise  in  bringing  forward  his 
motion  at  so  short  a  notice,  as 
otherwise  the  season  of  it  would 
have  gone  by.  He  was  not  in  the 
house  the  preceding  evening :  but 
understanding  that  such  a  notice 
had  been  given,—- instead  of  ap- 
proaching his  sovereign  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment to  office,  he  had  approached 
him  with  a  request  that  the  ap- 
pointment might  not  take  place  on 
that  day,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  house 
on  the  subject;  and  still  moi*,' 
that  his  majesty  might  not  be  fet- 
tered, in  consequence  of  any  ad- 
vice that  the  house  might  think 
proper  to  offer  himv  This  request 
was  accompanied  with  an  assu- 
rance, as  ins  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  think  that  he  could  be 
an  useful  servant,  that,  whatever 
might  be  die  pleasure  of  his  ma- 
jesty in  consequence  of  any  address 
from  that  house,  though  it  should 
deprive  him  of  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  formerly 
offered,  it  would  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  abate  his- wish  to  serve 
his  majesty.  It  would  therefore 
be  a  serious  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  whether 
in  the  present  state  and  crisis  of  the 
country,  and  when  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  die  new  ar- 
rangement were  before  them,  when 
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they  recollected  that  the  object  of 
forming  a  new  administration  was 
to  preserve  the  establishments  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
ligion of  it,  whether  they  would  be 
disposed  to  throw  any  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  majesty  in  form- 
ing a  new  administration,  when  he 
conceived  that  in  so  doing  he  was 
only  labouring  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  Having 
9aid  thus  much,  he  thought  that 
lie  ought  to  leave  the  subject  to  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  the 
house ;  and  that,  as  it  particularly 
related  to  himself,  he  should  with* 
draw,  after  having  put  the  house 
in  possession  of  his  sentiments  t  but 
before  he  withdrew,  he  should  re- 
peat, that  whatever  might  be  their 
determination  on  the  subject  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  what* 
ever  sacrifices  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  make,  no  services  that  he 
could  be  called  upon  to  render  to 
bis  majesty  should  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  be  withheld.— 
Mr.  Perceval  then  made  his  bow, 
and  left  the  house* 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  that  if 
the  salary  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  were  not  sufficient,  it 
might  be  recollected,  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  ether  of* 
flees  which  might  be  given  as  a 
reward  for  services,  when  those 
services  should  have  been  actually 
performed ;  but  be  objected  to  the 
giving  away  the  means  of  reward- 
ing great  services,  merely  to  induce 
persons  to  become  members  of  an 
administration*  He  '  considered 
that  it  was  a  most  serious  and  un- 
constitutional attack  on  the  most 
important  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  to  deprive  it  of  all  power 
and  means  of  rewarding  great 
public  services,  by  taking  the  best 
places  and  gifts  that  it  was  in  the 
pewer  of   the  crown   to  bestow, 


before  any  of  those  services   had. 
been  performed.    He  thought  that 
the  crown  ought  not  to  have  been 
advised  to  limit  its  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives in  this  manner.     Upon 
the  subject    of  the    alienation  of 
crown  lands,  it  had  been   always 
observed,  that  in  whatever    pro- 
portion the  crown  gave  away  to 
individuals  its  possessions  and  its 
right,  in  that  proportion  it  became 
weaker  ;  and  it  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  lucrative  offices.  If  they 
were  all  'given  away  directly  or  in 
reversion  to  one  set  of  ministers, 
the  crown  left  itself  without  that 
patronage,  and  power  of  rewarding 
great  services,  which  it  ought  to 
possess.    A  recent  and  very  re* 
markable  case  had  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  corroboration  of  this 
opinion.     On  an  arrangement  that 
was  then  proposed,  this  very  place 
was  offered  to  lord  Sidmouth,  who 
had  rendered  considerable  service 
during  his  long  and  meritorious 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  speaker* 
Lord  Sidmouth  declined  it,   and 
said  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
be    the   instrument  of  alienating 
from  the  crown  the  means  of  re* 
warding   greater    public    services 
than  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  per- 
form.    It  was  not  as  a  testimony 
in  favour  of  lord  Sidmouth  that 
he  mentioned   this,  for  the  noble 
lord  required  no  such  testimony  of 
his  disinterested  conduct;  but  he 
mentioned  it  merely  for  the  inform 
mation  of  those  members  who  were 
not  previously  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance.    The  principle  upon 
which    lord  Sidmouth  refused    it 
applied  with  much  greater  strength 
to  the  present  case ;  besides,  it  was 
known,  that  there  was  a  committee 
of  the  house  now  constituted,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  considering 
what  useless  and  sinecure  offices' 
might  be  abolished ;  and  as  it  wad 
possible 
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possible  that  the  committee  might 
.consider  this  to  be  among  the  num- 
ber, he  thought  that  it  should  not 
be  thus  disposed  of,  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  alV  usage,  before  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  was  pro* 
nounced  upon  it. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  could  not 
help  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  moiion  was 
supported,  and  his  astonishment  at 
the  honourable  and  learned  quarter 
whence  it  originated,  wh.m  he 
recollected  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  tne  motion  was  acquainted 
with  the  talents,  integrity,  and  dis- 
interestedness of  his  right  honour- 
able friend.  The  value  of  the 
chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  did  not  exceed  2,000/. 
per  annum ;  and  was  this  too  large 
an  equivalent  for  the  fruits  of  his 
right  honourable  friend's  profes- 
sional exertions?  The  noble  lord 
had  talked  of  the  committee  of 
fiuance,  as  entitled  to  inquire  into 
the  state  and  utility  of  the  office 
now  in  question.  The  noble  lord 
ought  to  have  known,  that  that 
office  belonged  to  his  majesty's 
privy  purse,  and  therefore  could 
not  possibly  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  that  committee.  Before 
he  sat  down  he  could  not  help  ex- 

Eessing  his  surprise,  that  the  noble 
rd  (Ho wick)  had  fixed  upon  to* 
morrow  for  a  certain  important  ex* 
planation,  when  that  noble  lord 
must  have  been  aware,  that  the 
leading  persons  most  interested  in 
the  discussion,  and  who  had  their 
story  to  tell,  must  by  that  time 
have  vacated  their  seats  by  accept- 
ing the  now  appointments. 

Mr.  Sharpe  said,  that  if  he  were 
to  judge  from  the  specimen  just 
given  to  the  house,  he  should  not 
expect  that  the  new  administration 
would  be  good  at  making  conviu- 
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cing  speeches.  He  could  not  help 
seriously  expressing  his  surprise  at 
the  assertion  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that 
there  was  no  difference  between 
the  present  case  anil  that  of  lord 
Ashburton.  It  was  painful  td 
him  to  enter  into  any  personal 
comparison,  but  he  hoped  the 
house  would  acquit  him  of"  any 
invidious  motive.  Mr.  Dunning 
was  most  indisputably  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  He  was  shut 
out  from  the  great  emoluments  of 
such  a  situation,  by  being  advanced 
to  the  upper  house.  As  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  iri 
question,  the  least  he  could  say 
was,  that  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  certainly  was  not  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  He  (Mr. 
Sharpe)  had  repeatedly  ill  the 
course  of  not  a  very  short  life, 
discharged  the  duties , of  a  juror, 
and  yet  it  had  been  his  great  misfor- 
tune never  once  to  have  had  his 
understanding  enlightened  by  the 
professional  exertions  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  He  would 
go  further  ;  for  the  truth  was,  that 
the  abilities  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  not  known  until 
he  had  got  into  an  official  situation. 
It  might  be  asked,  Why  did  he 
enter  into  this  unpleasant  compari- 
son? Because  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  that  house,  and  to  the 
country,  to  know  what  was  the 
real  extent  of  the  professional 
sacrifices  made  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman.  He  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee  above  stairs  sa 
often  alluded  to;  and  when  he 
saw  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  new  administration  was  to 
grasp  at  so  considerable  a  sinecure, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  them 
so  far  descend  as  to  endeavour  to 
justify  themselves  by  recrimination, 
L  it 
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it  would  make  him  more  cautious 
and  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his 
labours  with  greater  diligence,  in 
order  thut  the  report  might  be 
made  before  that  premature  ex- 
tinction which  he  foresaw  was  in* 
tended  for  the  present  parliament. 
The  honourable  gentleman  con- 
cluded with  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Montague  spoke  against  the 
motion,  and  Mr.  Hertry  Thorn- 
ton in  favour  of  it.  Afte* 
which, 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  he  could  not 
refrain    from    some    observations 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  themselves,  when 
they  were  taking  credit  for  so  much 
purity  and  disinterestedness.    He 
would  ask,  how  they  could  recon- 
cile with  those  assumptions,  the  in- 
decency   of   pressing    upon   that 
J>ouse,  on  their  first  accession  to 
office,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
two  successive  stages  of  a  bill  for 
enabling  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of   the  late   administration  (lord 
Grenville)  to  hold  as  a  sinecure  the 
office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
with   large  emoluments  annexed, 
and  the  duties  of  which  were  to 
"  be  done  by  another ;  and  this  at 
the  same  time  that  another  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  family  en- 
joyed the  tellership  of  the  exchequer 
with  emoluments  almost  incalcu- 
lable ?  How  could  they  reconcile 
with  this  boasted  'purity,  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  made  in  the 
salary  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
lately  enjoyed  by  another  branch 
of  that  noble  family,  and  this  not 
avowed  to  parliament  in  an  open, 
manly  way,  but  effected  by  a  secret 
fund !  How  could  that  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  reconcile  to  his 
purity  the  calling  on  the  house  for 
3,(XX)/.  for  the  expenses  of  further 
continuing  the  commissiorrof  naval 


inquiry,  and  not  say  a  Word  about 
his  own  salary  ?  With  respect  to 
tjie  committee  of  finance,  for  which 
those  honourable  gentlemen  took 
so  much  credit  to  themselves,  so 
far  from  their  having  the  merit  to 
originate  the  measure,  it  was  rather 
forced  upon  them  by  the  patriotism 
of  his  honourable  friend  opposite 
to  him  (Mr.  Biddulph)  ;  but  when 
the  late  ministers  found  the  mea- 
sure was  too  popular  to  be  resisted, 
the  noble  lord  (Petty)  adopted  it, 
and  claimed  that  as  his  own,  which 
he  had  no  right  to  arrogate.     The 
honourable     'gentlemen     boasted 
much    of   their    oeconomical    ar- 
rangements; but  what  had    they 
done  for   die   country  in  effect? 
They  had  indeed  appointed  com- 
missioners   of    accounts    without 
number ;  but  what  had  these  ef- 
fected ?  The  West  India  commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  so  lone  ap- 
pointed, at  large  salaries,  had  not 
even  yet  sailed  upon  their  mission ; 
andas  to  the  army  accounts,  nothing 
appeared   to  have    been   effected 
there.  Such  had  been  the  conduct  of 
these  patrons  of  reform !  In  short,  he 
apprehended  that  whenever  those 
honourable  gentlemen  should  come 
to  state  what  they  really  had  done, 
their  explanation  would  be  some- 
thing like  what  occurred  between 
general  Stanhope  and  general  Wal- 
pole  upon  a  former  occasion,  name- 
ly, nothing  better  than  mutual^  re- 
proach and  mutual  recrimination. 
Those  men  were  the  fathers  of  the 
house,  of  commons  at   that  day, 
and    the    house,  in    pity  to   their 
nakedness,    turned     their     backs 
upon  them ;  and  so  he  hoped  they 
would  do  upon  these  honourable 
gentlerrien, 

Mr.   Sheridan  said,  that  it  was 

not  the  first  time  he  had  observed 

m  the  honourable  gentleman  who 

*  had  just  sat  down,  an  eagerness 

to 
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to  attack  the  late   administration 
and  its  friends,  though  certainly 
the  present,  like  every  former  at- 
tempt, evinced  rather  an  avidity  to 
attack  than  a  power  to  be  offensive. 
The    honourable  gentleman  had 
arraigned  the  late  ministry  for  hav- 
ing abandoned  their  public    pro- 
fessions.     Having    made    such   a 
charge,  the  onus  of  the  proof  lay 
with    the  honourable  gentleman  ; 
.and  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  defied  him 
to  produce  any  instance  in  which 
.the  late  ministers  had  for  a  moment 
shrunk  from  the  principles  which 
they  had  professed,  not  merely  on 
their  coming  into  power,  but  du- 
ring   the    continuance    of     that 
power.     They   were    denied    the 
credit  of  the  committee  of  finance. 
Did  they  not  support  it,  and  en- 
courage it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  ?  What  had  been  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  committee  ?  (Econo- 
my.   And    what    had    been    the 
avowed  principle  of  the  late  mini- 
sters ?  (Economy.    Was  he  called 
on  for  an  instance,   he  would  in- 
stance the  reduction  of  the  staff; 
he  would  instance  the  barrack  de- 
partment; he  would  instance  the 
induction  of  die  department  of  the 
commissariat.    He  would  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman,  if  his  noble 
friend  near  him  (lord  H.  Petty) 
did   not    pledge    himself,  at    the 
outset  of  his  administration,  to  the 
adoption  of  every  practicable  plan 
of  reform  and  retrenchment  in  the 
public  expenditure,  and  if  he  had 
hot  followed  up  that  pledge  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  official  author 
Hty  ?   The  honourable  gentleman 
wished  to  deprive  his  noble  friend 
of  all  claim  to  the  merit  of  origi* 
luting  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  to    attribute    the   whole    to 
another    honourable    gentleman, 
(Mr.  Biddulph,)  from  whose  merit 
It  was  by  no  jnean^  bis  Wish  to 


detract;  but  he  would  say,  that 
his  noble  friend,  in  adopting  that 
measure  with  a  view  of  giving  it 
greater    extension,   by  no  means 
wished  to  deprive  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  first  proposed  it* 
of  the  credit   of  originality :  but 
surely  his  noble  friend  was  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  having  promptly 
adopted  the  suggestion  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  indifferent 
from  whom  it  might  proceed.—1 
Mr.  Sheridan  adverted    to  many 
other  topics ;  and  at  length  speaking 
of  Mr.  Perceval  he  said,  it  was  e»* 
tremely  painful  to  him  to  make 
any    comparisons  that  might  be 
thought  to  wear  an  invidious  aspect 
to  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman* 
but  he  recollected  that  ever  since 
he  was  a  member  of  that  house  he 
was    mostly  in    office*    He    had 
been  attorney -general  under  Mr* 
Pitt,   and    solicitor-general  under 
lord     Sidmouth  :    and    here  he 
begged  leave  to  pay  his  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  upright,  pure,  and 
honourable  conduct  of  that  noble 
lord,  as  it  had  been  explained  this 
night,  when,  under  the  administra* 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  might  have 
had  the  place  for  life,  which  it  was 
now    in  contemplation  to  confer 
upon  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,    had   his    honourable 
scruples  permitted  him  to  become 
the  instrument  of  limitation  to  the 
prerogative  and  constitutional  «p 
fluence  of  his  royal  master.  During 
the  short   period    of   the  learned 
gentleman  s  opposition,  the  air  of 
tlits  side  of  the  hou*e  did  not  seem 
to    agree  with   him,  and  he  was 
now  got  back   10  the  balmy  and 
blissful  atmosphere  of  the  treasury 
bench*     The  honourable  member 
had   asked,.  Will  you  deprive  his 
majesty  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
set  vices  in    that    office  for  which, 
he  had  been  qualified?    Maw  re- 
LM  ally 
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ally  he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  pos- 
sessed any  thing  at  all,  they  were 
swarming  with  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer.  Even  a  noble  lord 
and  a  gallant  general  had  lately 


lords,  lord  Hawtesbnry  mbved, 
that  the  house,  at  its  rising,  should 
adjourn  to  Wednesday  se'nnight. 

Lord  Grenville  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating,  as  far  as  he  was  ac- 
quainted with    them,  the   causes 


proposed  their  plans  of  finance  to  which  occasioned  the  recent  changes 
the  house ;  why  not  make  either  in  his  majesty's  councils.  Their 
of  them  chancellors  of  the  exche- 
quer >  Why  not  make  the  gal- 
lant general  attorney-general  ? 
Among  all  their  financiers,  not  one 
could  be  found  to  fill  the  office,  but 
a  gentleman  who,  though  a  very 

•frequent  speaker  in  the  houserhad 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  uttered 

•one  word  on  the  subject  of  finance 

in  his  life. 
'  ..    Several  other  gentlemen  spoke 

•on  the  subject ;  when  the  address 

*was    carried    by    a    majority   of 

03,   there  being  for  it   208,   and 

against  it  115.      While  the  sup- 
porters of  the  address  were  in  the 

lobby,  order  was  called,  and  lord 

Howick  addressed  them  as  follows : 

Gentlemen,   I  understand  that  it 

is  intended  to  propose  to-morrow, 

that  the'  house  should  at  its  rising 

adjourn  for  a  much  longer  time 

than  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the 

session*  or  than  I  think  consistent 

with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  or 

with  any  views  of  the  public  in- 
terest.    The  adjournment  which  is 

to  be  proposed  is  to  next  Monday 


lordships   would     recollect,     that 
when  some  of  the  administration 
of  which  he  formed  a  part,  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  six  years  ago, 
they  did  not  explain  the  motives 
of  their  resignation.    The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  misrepresentation 
took    place,  and  their  characters 
suffered.    To  avoid  similar  misre- 
presentation he  should  enter  into 
a  vindication  of  his  character,  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view.     At 
the  period  he  adverted   to,  their 
lordships    knew    that    the    great 
statesman  who  was  then  at  the'Tiead 
of  his  majesty's  councils,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  propose  that  parlia- 
ment  should  grant    great  indul- 
gences to  the  catholics  of  Ireland; 
Such  proposals  not  meeting  with 
the   approbation,  of  his   majesty, 
that  statesman  withdrew  from  the 
government,  and  his  lordship  ac- 
companied him.     The  Srime  opini- 
on  was    also  entertained    by  his 
illustrious     rival,    that    luminary 
whose  loss  the  country  had  to  de- 

r__r 7     plore  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

fortnight.     It  is  my  intention,  on    His  lordship  was  of  a  similar  opi- 
the  grounds  I  have  mentioned,  to    nion ;  and  if  he  erred,  it  was  m 


Appose  that  motion,  and  to  pro. 
pose  by  way  of  amendment,  un- 
less as  I  hope,  it  may  be  proposed 
by  somebody  else,  that  no  longer 
adjournment  should  take  place  than 
dll  Monday  se'ennight  at  furthest. 
As  there  will  certainly  be  a  divi- 
sion upon  this  question,  and  in  all 
probability  an  early  one,  I ^  hope 
geacknxen  will  feel  the  propriety 
o£ a  full  and  tatty  attendance. 
•  .March  26th,  ia  the  house   of 


common  with  these  thetfwo  greatest 
statesmen  which  any  country  ever5 
produced.  On  three  questions 
only  did  these  statesmen  agree 
during  the  course  of  their  long 
political  lives.  These  were  the*- 
sinking  fund,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  what  is  called  the 
catholic  questibn.  Two  of  these 
had  been  carried  ;  the  first  as  soon 
as  it  was  proposed,  and  the  second 
after  great  delay,  and  having  to 
encounter 
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encounter  every  species  of  artifice 
and  misrepresentation.     The  third 
rested  upon  such  grounds  of  jus- 
tice and  policy,  that  he  could  not 
conceive  how  any  one  who  under- 
stood the  interests  of  the  country 
could  oppose  it.     On  a  former  oc- 
casion, he  had  ^sacrificed  objects  of 
ambition  and  gratitication,  and  he 
was  ready  to  make  such  sacrifices 
again.     He  did  it  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  four  millions  of  subjects 
were  to  be  governed  by  concilia- 
tion and  kindness,  and  not  by  in- 
tolerance and  exclusion.     Different 
overtures  were  afterwards  made  to 
him  for  his  assistance.      His  an- 
swer invariably  was,  that  his  sove- 
reign might  command  his  services, 
but  he*  never  would  relinquish  the 
privilege  of  speaking  his  mind  on 
the   question.     An  opportunity  af- 
terwards arose,  when  the  catholics 
of  Ireland   wished    to   have  their 
case  taken  into  consideration  They 
did  him  the  honour  of  selecting 
him  to  present  their  petition,  which 
he  willingly  accepted.     Upon  the 
event  of  the  motion  which  he  then 
made,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  trouble  the  house  with  any  ob- 
servations.    The  majority  who  re- 
jected it  could  not  be  understood  as 
having  given  a  lasting  pledge  that 
they  would  not  accede   to  it.     A 
few  months  after  this,  the  country 
was  deprived  of  the  great  states- 
man who  was  at  the  head   of  his 
majesty's  councils.    The  king  sent 
for  him,  under  the  impression  that 
he  might  be  useful,  not  in  supply- 
ing the  loss  of  that  great  man,  for 
£hatwas  impossible,  but  in  forming 
another  administration.     In  form- 
ing that  administration,  he  did  re- 
commend such  persons  as  he  con- 
sidered    to    entertain    sentiments 
most  congenial  to  the  constitution, 
most  of  whom  were  known  to  be 
friends  19  the  principle  of  granting 


every  indulgence  to  the,  catholic*. 
When  they  were  known  to  enter- 
tain such  sentiments,  could  he  con- 
ceive  that  they   would   be  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  duty  in  any 
other  mode  than  the   constitution 
required,  which  was,  in  the  words 
of  their  oath,   to  give  "  full,  fair, 
and   open  counsel   to   their  sove- 
reign," and  to  advise  him,  upon 
all   occasions,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments  ?     No  idea  was  ever  held 
out  to  them,  that  there  was  any 
objection  to  the  concessions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  catholics.     Far  from 
it.     Within  these  few  days  even,  he 
had   authority    to   say,  that    they 
came  into  council  with  their  judg- 
ments unfettered.     He  would    at 
the  same  time  acknowledge,  tha£  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  press  any 
measure    of    that    nature,   except 
necessity  required  it.     He  did  en- 
tertain hopes,  that  such  a  degiee 
of  satisfaction  might  be  given  to 
the  catholics  by  his  majesty's  re- 
presentative   in    Ireland ;  he    did 
hope  that  they  would  find  that  se- 
curity   in   the  constitution  of  the 
cabinet,  that  they  would  not  think 
it   necessary  to   stir  the  question. 
His  object,  and  the  object  of  thoi 
who  acted  with  him,  was  to  knit 
together  all  classes  of  his  majesty*s 
subjects  in  that  country  by  a  milcl 
and  conciliating  government.     He 
entertained  hopes,  that  such  a  sy- 
tem  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  agitating  the  question,  particu- 
larly when  it  was  known  there  were 
objections  to  it  in  a  certain  quarter, 
that  it  would  be  strongly  opposecl 
in  parliament,  and  that  there  was 
not  any  prospect  of  success  for  a 
consi  derable  time.  Accordingly  theV 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  revi- 
val of  the  question,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded last  year.   Some  symptoms, 
however,  of  that  disturb -d  state, 
which  in  his  opinion -could  he  kest 
L  3  prevented 
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prevented  by  that  measure,  broke 
out-  To  the  honour  of  the  noble 
duke  who  represented  his  majesty, 
they  were  composed,  not  by  having 
recourse  to  harsh  measures,  but  by 
civil  justice  alone.  The  attention 
of  ministers  was  soon  after  called 
to  the  situation  of  Ireland,  by  the 
representation  of  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  that 
cpuntry.  Other  circumstances  had 
also  occurred,  which  induced  them 
to  depart  from  the  determination 
they  nad  formed.  The  total  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  Prussia, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  power 
of  France,  in  points  particularly 
dangerous  to  this  country,  made 
\t  the  more  necessary  for  them  to 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
strengthen  the  country.  It  was 
their  duty  to  look  to  two  contin- 
gencies—peace  between  France  and 
the  continent,  and  a  continuance 
of  the  war  with  England.  What, 
in  such  a  situation,  would  be  their 
best  course  of  policy?  Would  it 
not  be  to  augment  this  force,  and 
diminish  whatever  danger  might 
be  -apprehended  from  any  part  of 
the  empire  ?  What  more  effectual 
mode  could  they  adopt  of  doing 
that,  but  by  pursuing  such  mea- 
sures as  would  induce  die  super-, 
abundant  population  of  that  coun- 
try to  enlist  in  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  empire  ?  Such  was  the  po- 
licy of  lord  Chatham,  with  respect 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
That  great  statesman  recommend- 
ed that  every  exertion  should  be 
made  to  induce  the  people  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  country,  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  the  united 
kingdom ;  and  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  his  advice  were  soon 
evince^  in  the  disappearance  of 
every  symptom  of  discontent  and 
turbulence.     Such,  in  some  mea- 


sure, was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
day;  a  country  rising  lapidly  in 
manufactures,  in  commerce,  in 
agriculture,  and  more  rapidly  still 
in  population.  He  thought,  and 
did  still  think,  that  the  greatest 
service  a  statesman  could  render  a 
country,  would  be  to  conciliate  and 
engage  the  population  in  defence 
and  support  of  it.  Until  such  a 
system  should  be  established  for 
Ireland,  until  the  gentlemen  and 
higher  orders  of  the  yeomanry 
should  have  access  to  the  army  and 
navy,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  give  this  support. 
Could  this  be  possible,  where  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  was  not 
secured  by  law,  but  where  it  wa* 
dependent  on  the  caprice  and  or* 
ders  of  one  man,  and  the  obedience 
of  another?  It  was  to  provide 
against  these  dangers,  to  repair 
this  injustice,  that  ministers  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject  last 
summer,  and  that  they  determined 
to  propose  opening  the  army  and 
navy  to  the  religious  dissenters  of 
all  denominations.  With  this  view, 
he  thought  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  other  house  necessary.  The 
law  respecting  catholics  was  dif- 
ferent in  England  and  Ireland. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  advise  his  majesty, 
that  certain  indulgences  should  be 
granted  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
who  was  pleased  graciously  to  re- 
commend them  from  the  throne. 
The  parliament  of  that  country, 
notwithstanding  any  apprehensions 
which  might  have  been  reasonably 
entertained  respecting  the  protest- 
ant  establishment,  agreed  to  open 
the  army,  and,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  the  navy,  to  the  catholics.  They 
passed  the  bill,  with  the  substance 
of  which  their  lordships  were  all 
acquainted.  The  offices  of  com- 
mander in  chief,  master-general  of 
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the  ordnance*  and  general  of  the 
staff,  were  alone  excepted ;  to  all 
other  military  employ ments  they 
were  ehgibk.  Subject  to  these 
restrictions,  his  majesty  was  en- 
abled to  give  commissions,  both 
civil  and  military.  Such  were  the 
words  of  the  act  to  catholics.  In 
time  of  war,  there  was  always  one 
or  more  naval  stations  in  Ireland, 
and  whatever  vessels  were  there 
were  as  much  subject  to  the  law6 
of  Ireland,  as  they  were  to  those  of 
England  at  Portsmouth  or  Chat- 
ham. No  instance,  however,  of 
such  appointments  or  commissions 
happened.  What,  in  consequence 
of  this  contradiction  in  the  law, 
was  the  state  of  the  country  at 
present  ?  In  case  of  invasion,  it 
perhaps  might  be  necessary  to  shift 
troops  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  the  other, — an  advantage  which 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  great  and  burthen- 
some  military  establishment  in 
both.  If  an  Irish  regiment  should 
be  suddenly  called  over,-— the  mo- 
ment it  landed  at  Chester,  or  Li- 
verpool, every  catholic  officer  in  it 
would  be  placed  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  continuing 
to  serve  in  the  daily  violation  of 
the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  coun- 
try, he  came  to  defend.  He  would 
be  called  upon  to  do  acts,  every 
one  of  which  might  be  questioned, 
and  for  which  it  might  be  demand- 
ed of  him,  "Are  you  authorised 
by  law  to  do  this  act?"  Was 
there  any  thing  so  monstrous  and 
absurd  to  be  xound  in  the  legisla- 
tive code  of  any  country  ?  To 
apply  a  remedy  to  this  manifest  in- 
consistency, was  the  object  of  the 
late  admin;  strati  on ;  but  how  was 
k  to  be  done  I  Were  they  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  act  of  1793,  and 
say  that  it  was  fit  that  catholics 
should  be  allowed  to  filter  into  the 


army,  but  that  they  should  only* 
be  admitted  to  the  lower  ranks? 
What  was  to  be  thought,  if,  after 
having  long  and  faitnfully  served 
the  country,  they  were  to  have  the 
door  shut  upon  them,  and  be  told, 
"  Though  you  have  long  served 
me, 'though  the  soldiers  have  con* 
fidence  in  your  talents  and  bravery, 
yet  still  there  is  something  in  your 
belief  which  renders  it  impossible 
for  me  to  trust  you?"  Was  this 
the  argument  of  a  statesman  ?  If 
in  the  happier  days  of  1793,  when 
Ireland  was  not  so  likely  to  become 
the  theatre  of  war  as  it  now  is,  it 
had  jbeen  found  necessary  to  make, 
these  concessions  to  the  catholics, 
the  reasons  for  doing  so  at  this? 
moment  were  infinitely  stronger. 
Every  motive  called  upon  their 
lordships  to  give  the  boon  liberal- 
ly, and  to  take  care  that  the  strength 
and  security  of  die  country  should 
not  be  paralysed  and  fettered  by 
local  restrictions.  The  next  dif- 
ficulty related  to  the  naval  service, 
which  it  was  impossible  could  be 
limited  in  the  manner  settled  by 
the  Irish  act.  The  object  of  the 
Irish  act  was  to  open  the  navy  #  as 
well  as  the  army,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  that  intention,  instructions 
were  sent  from  this  country.  A& 
the  law  now  stood,  a  ship  might  be 
commanded  in  the  harbour  ot  Cork 
by  catholic  officers;  and  were  she. 
in  the  course  of  service  to  be  order* 
ed  to  Portsmouth,  she  could  not* 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  in 
any  bill  that  was  to  be  brought  in, 
to  open  the  naval  as  well  as  the, 
military  profession.  There  was 
one  other  point  remaining,  which 
it  vtas  impossible  their  lordships 
should  overlook.  In  the  year  1778 
a  law  passed  in  Ireland,  to  enable 
the  protestant  dissenters  of  that 
country  to  hold  employments  oif 
any  kind,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
L  4  without 
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without  any  restriction.  Here  the 
law  was  quite  different.  No  dis- 
senter could  hold  a  place  without 
taking  the  sacramental  test  within 
ft,  certain  time.  If  the  Irish  law 
was  adopted,  he  meant-  the  law  of 
17§3,  would  not  die  English  dis- 
lenter  have  a  right  to  say,  "  Upon 
what  principle  of  justice  do  you 
exclude  me,  while  you  are  a  friend 
to  the  catholic  ?"  For  his  part,  he 
was  so  much  a  friend  to  both,  that 
he  would  have  no  distinction  made, 
as  far  as  regarded  naval  or  mili- 
tary employment.  It  was  therefore 
their  opinion,  that  if  any  bill  was 
brought  forward,  it  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  include  persons  of  all 
religious  persuasions ;  and  such 
was  the  opinion  that  he,  for  one, 
thought  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
his  sovereign.  In  submitting  that 
measure  to  him,  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  had  been  observed.  The 
draft  of  the  dispatch-  to  the  lord 
Beuteriant,  relative  to  the  com. 
muriications  which  he  was  to  have 
with  the  catholics,  was  submitted 
to  his  majesty,  and  met  with  his 
approbation.  This  draft  recited, 
that  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment the  army  and  navy  were 
laid  open  to  the  people  of  that 
country,'  and  did  then  propose,  that 
it  should  be  in  his  majesty's  power 
to  give  commissions,  subject  to  a 
certain  oath.  They  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  the  law  of 
I79S,  and  that  which  they  meant 
to  propose  ;  and  having  done  that, 
they  conceived  that  they  had  done 
HI  that  was  necessary:  After  some 
abjection's,  his  majesty  gave  his 
consent,  that  the  measure  should 
be  proposed,  and  authority  was 
£iven'  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
communicate,  by  his  secretary,  to 
{he  heads  'of  the  catholics,  that  the 
army  and  navy  should  be  opened 
to  them.     In  that  interview  it  was 


asked,  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  restriction  respecting  ge- 
nerals on  the  staff  should  be  done 
away  ;  and  it  was  answered,  in  the 
words  of  the  dispatch,  that  it  was. 
The  lord  lieutenant'*  dispatch,  stat- 
ing these  circumstances,  was  sent 
to  his  majesty  for  his  perusal,  and 
returned  without  any  remark. 
The  draft  of  another  dispatch,  in 
answer  to  this,  was  also  sent  to  the 
king,  and  returned  without  com- 
ment or  observation  of  any  kind. 
What  were  they  to  conclude  from 
this,  but  that  his  majesty  approved 
of  these  dispatches  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  do  more  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  opinion?  What 
must  be  their  feelings,  then,  when 
they  see  libels  circulated,  in 'which 
it  is  asserted  that  they  have  delude 
ed  their  sovereign  \  The  measure 
was  proposed  by  lord  Howie k,  a 
man  of  as  high  and  punctilious  ho- 
nour as  ever  lived,  and  he  would 
not  have  done  so  if  he  had  not  con- 
ceived that  he  had  full  authority  to 
do  it.  That  noble  person  came 
from  the  conference  with  a  perfect 
conviction,  that  he  had  permission 
to  propose  it.  He  was  at  the  very 
time  waiting  at  the  door  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  lord  Howick  told  him 
distinctly  as  he  came  out,  that  he 
had  authority  to  propose  the  mea- 
sure to  parliament.  He  had  an 
interview  with  his  majesty  imme- 
diately/ after,  at  which  he  did  not 
mention  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
there  a  word  said  to  him.  He 
would  ask  their  lordships,  whether 
the  circumstances  he  mentioned 
did  not  authorise  the  conclusion  he 
had  drawn  from  them.  The  busi- 
ness was  accordingly  opened  by 
lord  Howiek  on  Wednesday  the 
4th  of  March ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  1 1th  that  he  understood  some' 
misconception   existed*    On-  that 
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day  he  learned  they  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  that  his  majesty's-  cpn- 
sent  would  be  withheld.  Nothing 
more  passed  than  expressions  of 
disapprobation  on  one  side,  and  of 
concern  on  the  other.  Much  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  next  day 
among  those  who  were  friendly  to 
the  measure.  They  found  they 
had  proposed  a  measure  not  agree- 
able to  his  majesty,  and  they  came 
to  a  resolution,  for  which  he  did 
not  know  they  were  perfectly  ex- 
cusable, to  withdraw  parts  of  the 
bill,  and  to  submit  it  with  modifica- 
tions. They  proposed  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  be  allowed  to  modify  the 
bill  to  that  of  1798,  a  proposal 
which  was  received  with  gracious 
condescension.  Upon  reflection, 
they  found  that  the  difficulty  re- 
specting the  dissenters  was  insur- 
mountable; and  accordingly  they 
stated  in  writing,  that  as  they  could 
not  alter  the  bill  as  they  wished, 
they  requested  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  drop  it  altogether, 
rerhaps  their  lordships  would  think 
they  had  gone  too  far  in  consent- 
ing to  drop  a  measure  which  -they 
conceived  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  empire.  His  answer  was, 
they  wished  to  accommodate  their 
conduct  :o  the  feelings  of  his  ma- 
jesty. The  measure,  however* 
was  before  parliament,  where  it 
received  the  warm  approbation  of 
many  persons,  and  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  stop  the  discussion. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  be  allowed  to  drop  without 
discussion,  and  without  ministers 
being  called  upon  to  account  for 
their  conduct  Had  they  allowed 
the  bill  to  drop,  still  the  measure 
would  come  before  parliament  in 
another  shape,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  explain  themselves,  and 
state  why  the  same  conciliating  po- 
licy* which  they  recommended  out 


of  office,  was  not  followed  when 
they  were  in.  They  therefore  felt 
it  to  be  indispensably  necessary — he 
would  use  the  very  words  they 
employed — humbly  to  submit  to 
his  majesty  a  representation  as  to 
their  future  conduct.  They  did 
not  state,  that  they  must  reserve  to 
themselves  the  liberty  of  submit- 
ting to  his  majesty  such  measures 
as  they  thought  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  the  catholics,  but  of  sub- 
mitting them  to  his  majesty  for  his 
decision.  They  also  reserved  the 
privilege  of  explaining  themselves 
whenever  this  subject  should  be 
brought  before  parliament.  The 
answer  was  a  gracious  acceptance 
of  what  they  had  proposed,  ac- 
companied with  an  expression  of 
regret,  that  any  necessity  should 
arise  for  avowing  such  opinions  to 
parliament.  To  their  utter  asto- 
nishment, however,  they  were  soon 
after  called  upon  to  give  a  written 
pledge  that  no  further  concession 
to  the  catholics  should  be  proposed. 
A  more  painful  condition  could 
not  have  been  imposed  upon  any 
set  of  men. — What  would  be  their 
situation,  if  they  were  to  be  bound 
by  their  oaths,  and  fettered  at  the 
same  time  by  a  written  engage- 
ment? Were  they  to  withhold 
that  advice  which  they  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  safety,  nay  die 
very  existence  of  the  empire,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  con- 
stitution ?  Could  it  exist  if  such 
a  principle  were  recognized,  as 
that  ministers  were  acting  upon  a 
written  pledge  of  the  nature  he  had 
stated  ?  Suppose  the  existence  of 
Ireland  at  suke,and  ministers  were 
called  upon  to  account  for  their 
conduct,  was  he  to  justify,  himself 
by  saying  "  Oh !  that  corner  wa$ 
torn  out  of  the  map  of  the  empire 
which  was  committed  to  my  keep-s 
ing«"    Wouki  not  the  recognition 
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of  such  a  principle  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  constitution,  over- 
turn the  maxim,  'that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,  but  that  his  ministers 
could,'  and  re-establish  that  mon- 
strous and  diabolical  principle,  by 
which  a  sovereign  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  his  subjects.  He  would 
not  take  up  more  of  their  lord- 
ships' time.  When  it  pleased  his 
majesty  to  call  him  to  his  councils, 
be  accepted  the  invitation,  not  as  a 
matter  of  enjoyment,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty.  He  would  assure  his 
successors,  whatever  they  might 
think,  that  they  neither  came  to 
*  si  bed  of  roses,'  nor  have  they 
left  one  behind  them.  As  to  Ire- 
land, he  would  say,  that  if  any 
other  system  was  adopted  there 
than  that  which  was  so  happily 
pursued  by  his  noble  friend  near 
him  (lord  Hardwicke),  and  the 
noble  duke  who  succeeded  htm, 
that  country  would  be  in  immense 
danger.  If  ever  those  religious 
animosities  were  revived,  which 
had  produced  such  extraordinary 
exertions  of  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment, it  would,  he  feared,  be 
impossible  again  to  allay  and  com* 
pose  them. 

Lord  Sidmouth  observed,  that  as 
there  were  circumstances  stated 
which  made  the  misconception  ex- 
traordinary, he  begged  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  lordships  while 
he  stated  his  view  of  the  part  in 
which  he  had  any  interference.  The 
dispatchof  the  9th  of  February,  to 
which  bis  noble  friend  alluded, 
con^ned  the  advantages  granted 
to  the  Irish  catholics  by  the  act  of 
1793,  but  did  not,  as  appeared  to 
him,  go  beyond  the  concessions 
made  at  that  time.  When  the 
proposition  was  first  made  respect- 
ing the  present  question,  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  on  mature  consideration, 
that,  under  (be  circumstances  pf 


the  case,  one. of  two  courses  must 
be  adopted ;  either  to  repeal  die  act 
of  1793,  or  to  extend  its  provisions 
to  this  country.  Having  beea 
acted  on  in  Iceland  for  some  time, 
and  considering  also  that  the  union 
had  sanctionecf  it,  for  these  reasons 
he  was  induced  to  concur  in  adopt- 
ing it,  not  merely  with  a  view  of 
assimilating  the  laws,  but  that  the 
benefits  of  that  act  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  catholics  of  England* 
In  this  there  was  nothing  new,  the 
whole  was  clear  and  intelligible* 
It, was  thus  understood  by  himself, 
it  was  so  understood  by  (hose  who 
acted  with  him  in  office ;  and  he 
might  observe,  particularly,  that 
it  was  so  understood  by  the  noble 
viscount  ( Howick),  whom  he  could 
never  mention  without  feeling  the 
highest  respect  for  his  character, 
and  the  utmost  veneration  for  his 
liberality,  honour,  and  goodness  of 
heart.  On  the  subsequent  com* 
xnunications  which  took  place  on 
this  subject,  he  would  not  say  a 
single  word,  because  he  bad  not 
been  present  at  the  discussion  of 
die  minutes  on  which  they  were 
founded.  With  respect  to  the  me-* 
rit  of  the  general  question  affecting 
the  catholic  body,  he  should  readi- 
ly as  on  former  occasions  say,  that 
he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  grant  of  power  to  the  catholics 
would  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
our  constitution,  by  infringing  upon 
the  church  establishment.  Power 
was  a  trust  for  the  preservation  of 
our  rights  and  privileges,  which 
would  be  annihilated  by  yielding 
it  to  the  catholics.  He  was  a 
friend  to  toleration ;  he  would  let 
the  catholics  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  1793;  but  on  that  he 
thought  a  stand  should  be  made 
against  further  encroachments.  Oo 
coming  into  office  he  had  not  com* 
promised  Jus  principles,  nor  de- 
parted 
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parted  from  his  feelings  and  views 
of  the  catholic  question,  though  he 
had  entertaineda  hope  that  it  would 
never  again  be  brought  forward. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  was  sure  that 
although  some  difference  of  opinion 
might  exist  between  him  and  the 
noble  viscount  (Sidmouth),  yet  that 
they  would  agree  in  preserving  the 
barriers  of  the  church  establish* 
ment.  He  certainly  wished  to 
avoid  all  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but,  under  existing  circum- 
itances,  he  found  it  impossible. 
Aware  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  placed,  he  had  requested 
his  sovereign's  leave  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  if  it  should  take 
place,  and  accordingly  obtained  it. 
Before  he  entered  into  particulars, 
he  should  observe  that  the  catholic 
question  was  not  new,  but  one 
which  underwent  lone  and  serious 
discussion,  after  which  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  great  majority :  but 
the  noble  baron  (Grenville)  told 
their  lordships  the  distinction  which 
should  be  taken  between  this  ques- 
tion at  present  and  in  1793,  adding 
the  duty  which  the  change  of  times 
had  imposed  on  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment. As  the  noble  baron 
had  mentioned  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  line  of  his  duty,  he  would 
state  his  view  of  public  duty  by 
instancing  the  conduct  of  that  great 
man  now  no  more,  (Mr.Pitt, )  who, 
though  be  went  out  of  office  on 
this  very  question,  yet  on  his  re- 
turn did  voluntarily  state  to  his 
majesty  that  he  would  never  bring 
the  subject  under  his  royal  con- 
sideration. Whence  did  this  dis- 
position arise,  but  from  a  laudable 
attention  to  the  conscientious  feel* 
ings  of  his  sovereign  ?  He  did  not 
state  this  with  any  view  of  casting 
the  smallest  reproach  on  the  noble 
baron,  whose  conduct  was  different, 
but  to  show  the  regard  which  a 


great   minister   had  paid  to    the 

wishes  of  his  king,  on  a  question 
which  involved  scruples  of  con* 
science  in  his  royal  breast.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  viscount* 
that  if  we  had  not  some  steady  and 
permanent  policy  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  it  would  be  constantly 
occupying  our  attention;  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  laws  should 
remain  unaltered,  but  he  contended 
that  there  were  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  should  not  be  altered, 
much  less  should  they  be  violated. 
The  right  of  petition  was  a  funda- 
mental principle ;  the  trial  by  jury 
was  another  ;  the  independence  of 
the  judges  was  a  third;  all  of 
which  were  held  inviolable  at  this 
day.  He  conceived  that  it  was 
equally  clear,  that  our  protectant 
establishment  was  a  fundamental 
principle,  as  sacred  as  any  other, 
and  much  more  dangerous  to  be 
meddled  with.  We  might  make 
-changes  in  the  forms  or  the  law, 
and  modify  the  establishment  of 
the  army,  but  we  could  not  touch 
religion  or  its  establishments,  with* 
out  endangering  our  very  existences 
if  there  existed  one  thing  in  the 
wide  circuit  of  political  regulation 
which  was  unchangeable,  it  regard- 
ed our  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
With  respect  to  the  question  itself, 
he  could  say,  that  he  had  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  baron,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  some  explana- 
tion or  the  benefit  which  the  mea- 
sure might  produce  to  the  empire  ( 
but  in  his  expectation  he  was  mucl^ 
disappointed.  Did  not  the  noble 
baron  know  that  this  bill  would  by 
no  means  satisfy  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  ;  that,  so  far  from  produ- 
cing tranquillity  and  satisfaction,  it 
would  only  excite  their  hopes  and 
increase  their  demands  ?  What  did 
we  say  to  the  catholics  by  grant- 
ing this   measure?    Not  that  we 
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it  would  make  him  more  camions, 
and  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his 
labours  with  greater  diligence,  in 
order  that  the  report  might  be 
made  before  that  premature  ex- 
tinction which  he  foresaw  was  in- 
tended for  the  present  parliament. 
The  honourable  gentleman  con- 
cluded with  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Montague  spoke  against  the 
motion,  and  Mr.  Henry  Thorn- 
ton in  favour  of  it.  Aftef 
which, 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  he  could  not 
refrain    from    some    observations 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  honour- 
cole  gentlemen  themselves,  when 
they  were  taking  credit  for  so  much 
purity  and  disinterestedness.    He 
would  ask,  how  they  could  recon- 
cile with  those  assumptions,  the  in- 
decency   of   pressing    upon   that 
}iouse9  on  their  first  accession  to 
office,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
two  successive  stages  of  a  bill  for 
enabling  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of   the  late   administration  (lord 
Grenville)  to  hold  as  a  sinecure  the 
office  of  auditor  of  die  exchequer, 
with   large  emoluments  annexed, 
and  the  duties  of  which  were  to 
*  be  done  by  another ;  and  this  at 
the  same  time  that  another  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  family  en- 
joyed the  tellership  of  the  exchequer 
with  emoluments  almost  incalcu- 
lable t  How  could  they  reconcile 
with  this  boasted  'purity,  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  made  in  the 
salary  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
lately  enjoyed  by  another  branch 
of  that  noble  family,  and  this  not 
avowed  to  parliament  in  an  open, 
manly  way,  but  effected  by  a  secret 
fund!  How  could  that  right  ht» 
nourable  gentleman  reconcile  to  his 
purity  the  calling  on  the  house  for 
3,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  further 
continuing  the  commissioxrof  naval 


inquiry,  and  not  say  a  word  about 
his  own  salary  ?  With  respect  to 
the  committee  of  finance,  for  which 
those  honourable  gentlemen  took 
so  much  credit  to  themselves*  so 
far  from  their  having  the  merit  to 
originate  the  measure,  it  was  rather 
forced  upon  them  by  the  patriotism 
of  his  honourable  friend  opposite 
to  him  (Mr.  Biddulph)  ;  but  when 
the  late  ministers  found  the  mea- 
sure was  too  popular  to  be  resisted, 
the  noble  lord  (Petty)  adopted  it, 
and  claimed  that  as  his  own,  which 
he  had  no  right  to  arrogate.    The 
honourable     'gentlemen     boasted 
much    of   their    ceconomical    ar- 
rangements; but  what  had   they 
done  for   the   country  in  effect  ? 
They  had  indeed  appointed  com- 
missioners   of    accounts    without 
number ;  but  what  had  these  ef- 
fected ?  The  West  India  commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  so  lone  ap- 
pointed, at  large  salaries,  had  not 
even  yet  sailed  upon  their  mission  J 
andas  to  the  army  accounts,  nothing 
appeared   to  have    been   effected 
tnere.  Such  had  been  the  conduct  of 
these  patrons  of  reform !  In  short,  he 
apprehended  that  whenever  those 
honourable  gentlemen  should  come 
to  state  what  they  really  had  done, 
their  explanation  would  be  some- 
thing like  what  occurred  between 
general  Stanhope  and  general  Wal- 
pole  upon  a  former  occasion,  name- 
ly, nothing  better  than  mutual  re- 
proach and  mutual  recrimination. 
Those  men  were  the  fathers  of  the 
house  of  commons  at   that  day, 
and    the    house,  in    pityto  their 
nakedness,     turned     their     backs 
upon  them )  and  so  he  hoped  they 
would  do  upon  these  honourable 
gentlerrien, 

Mr.   Sheridan  said,  that  it  was 

not  the  first  time  he  had  observe* 

m  the  honourable  gentleman  who 

•  had  just  sat  down,  an  eagerness 

to 
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to  attack  the  late    administration 
and  its  friends,  though  certainly 
the  present,  like  every  former  at- 
tempt, evinced  rather  an  avidity  to 
attack  than  a  power  to  be  offensive. 
The    honourable   gentleman  had 
arraigned  the  late  ministry  for  hav- 
ing abandoned  their  public    pro- 
fessions.    Having    made    such   a 
charge,  the  onus  of  the  proof  lay 
with   the  honourable  gentleman  ; 
,and  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  defied  him 
to  produce  any  instance  in  which 
.the  late  ministers  had  for  a  moment 
shrunk  from  the  principles  which 
they  had  professed,  not  merely  on 
their  coming  into  power,  but  du- 
ring   the     continuance    of     that 
power.     They   were    denied    the 
credit  of  the  committee  of  finance. 
Did  they  not  support  it,  and  en- 
courage it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  ?  What  had  been  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  committee  ?  (Econo- 
my.   And    what    had    been    the 
avowed  principle  of  the  late  mini- 
sters ?  (Economy.    Was  he  called 
on  for  an  instance,   he  would  in- 
stance the  reduction  of  the  staff ; 
he  would  instance  the  barrack  de- 
partment; he  would  instance  the 
reduction  «>f  the  department  of  the 
commissariat.    He  would  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman,  if  his  noble 
friend  near  him  (lord  H.  Petty) 
did  not    pledge    himself,  at    the 
outset  of  his  administration,  to  the 
adoption  of  every  practicable  plan 
of  reform  and  retrenchment  in  the 
public  expenditure,  and  if  he  had 
not  followed  up  that  pledge  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  official  autho- 
rity ?   The  honourable  gentleman 
wished  to  deprive  his  noble  friend 
of  all  claim  to  the  merit  of  origi- 
nating the  committee  of  finance, 
and  to    attribute    the   whde    to 
another    honourable     gentleman, 
(Mr.  Biddulph,)  from  whose  merit 
it  wa$  by  no  jneansj.  bis  wish  to 


detract ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
his  noble  friend,  in  adopting  that 
measure  with  a  view  of  giving  it 
greater  extension,  by  no  means 
wished  to  deprive  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  first  proposed  it* 
of  the  credit  of  originality :  hot 
surely  his  noble  friend  was  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  having  promptly 
adopted  the  suggestion  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  indifferent 
from  whom  it  might  proceed.— - 
Mr.  Sheridan  adverted  to  many 
other  topics ;  and  at  length  speaking 
of  Mr.  Perceval  he  said,  it  was  e** 
tremely  painful  to  him  to  make 
any  comparisons  that  might  be 
thought  to  wear  an  invidious  aspect 
to  therein  honourable  gentleman* 
but  he  recollected  that  ever  since 
he  was  a  member  of  that  house  he 
was  mostly  in  office*  He  had 
been  attorney -general  under  Mr* 
Pitt,  and  solicitor-general  under 
lord  Sidmouth  :  and  here  he 
begged  leave  to  pay  his  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  upright,  pure,  and 
honourable  conduct  of  that  noble 
lord,  as  it  had  been  explained  this 
night,  when,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  mi^ht  have 
had  the  place  for  life,  which  it  was 
now  in  contemplation  to  confer 
upon  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  had  his  honourable 
scruples  permitted  him  to  become 
the  instrument  of  limitation  to  the 

Prerogative  and  constitutional  m- 
uence  of  his  royal  master.  Dttritir 
the  short  period  of  the  learned 
gentleman  s  opposition,  the  air  of 
this  side  of  the  house  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  him,  and  he  was 
now  got  back  to  the  balmy  and 
blissful  atmosphere  of  the  treasury 
bench*  The  honourable  member, 
had  asked,.  Will  you  deprive  his 
majesty  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
services  in  that  office  for  which 
he  had  been  qualified*  Now  xe- 
LM  ally 
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tlide;  and  although  government 
were  repeatedly  urged  by  those 
who  preferred  force  to  every  other 
argument,  to  take  the  most  rigo- 
rous means  for  suppressing  those 
disturbances,  yet  ministers  did 
tope,  (and  thank  God  !  their  hopes 
In  this  respect  were  realized,)  that 
without  adopting  any  violent  mea- 
sures, they  would  be  able  to  sup- 
press those  disturbances.  Many 
measures  were  under  contempla- 
tion for  effectually  tranquillizing 
that  country  'by  ifceasures  of  con- 
ciliation ;  and  among  the  rest,  that 
plan  was  suggested  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  bringing  before  the 
house.  We  considered  that  it 
would  operate  powerfully  to  tile 
increase  of  our  army  and  navy  ; 
and  hoped  that  it  would  give  a 
vent  to  the  superabundant  popula- 
tion of  that  country,  and  draw 
from  the  very  sources  of  discontent 
and  tumult  die  means  of  adding  to 
the  strength  and  security  of  the 
empire*  When  his  majesty  heard 
me  state  the  reasons  for  this  mea- 
sure, which  1  first  intended  to  en- 
graft on  the  mutiny  bill,  he  express- 
ed his  consent.  Afterwards  a  de- 
tailed dispatch  was  written  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  inform- 
ing his  grace  of  the  measures  in 
contemplation  for  the  catholics. 
This  dispatch  was  laid  before  his 
majesty*  who  certainly  then  ex- 
pressed his  dissent*  The  cabinet 
then  humbly  represented  to  his  ma- 
jesty their  reasons  for  pressing  the 
measure,  and  considering  it  of  such 
importance*  The  king  did  cer- 
tainly show  a  degree  of  reluctance 
at  the  time,  but  finally  consented. 
When  his  majesty's  assent  was  thus 
obtained,  the  dispatch  was  sent  oyer 
to  the  lord-lieutenant*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  contents  of  it 
explained  to  the  catholic  deputies* 


A  meeting  of  die  catholics  was  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing this-  information  j  and  Mr.  El- 
liot, the  Irish. secretary,  was  asked 
by  one  of  them  (Mr.  O'Connor), 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  go- 
vernment merely  to  pass  the  law 
that  was  promised  in  1793,  or 
whether  it  was  intended  to  allow 
the  catholics  to  rise  to  all  military 
offices,  including  the  staff.  Mr. 
Elliot  was  not  then  able  to  answer 
the  question;  but  the  catholics  un- 
derstood by  the  dispatch,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  excluded  from  any 
situation  in  the  army.  This  ques- 
tion having  been  communicated  to 
ministers  by  Mr.  Elliot,  a  second 
dispatch  was  drawn  up,  removing 
Mr.  Elliot's  doubt,  and  authoris- 
ing him  to  give  a  decided  answer  in 
the  affirmative  to  Mr.  O'Connor's 
question.  This  second  dispatch 
was  laid  before  his  majesty,  and 
his  majesty  returned  it  without  any 
objection  or  comment  It  was, 
therefore,  immediately  forwarded 
to  Ireland.  However,  upon  the 
point  some  differences  of  opinion 
did  arise.  Doubts  were  entertain* 
ed  by  some  members  of  the  ca* 
binet,as  to  the  extent  of  this  measure, 
who  declared  that  they  were  not* 
in  the  fir*  instance,  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  measure,  and  to 
that  extent  they  strongly  expressed 
their  objection ;  but  the  dispatch 
had  been  previously  transmitted  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford*  On  the 
Wednesday  following,  after  the 
bill  had  been  read  a  first  time  in 
the  house,  I  attended  the  levee* 
and  his  majesty,  after  conversing 
with  me  about  my  department* 
asked  roe  what  business  was  before 
the  house  that  day  ?  I  answered* 
that  instead  of  introducing  the  con- 
cessions to  the  catholics  in  the  ma* 
tmy-bill,  it  had  been  judged  better 
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4d  introduce  them  in  a  separate 
bill,  which  wast  to  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day.  His  majesty  then 
asked,  whether  die  bill  was  to  be 
precisely  the*  same  as  the  Irish  act 
of  1793?  I  stated  the  difference 
to  be  what  I  communicated  to  his 
majesty  some  days  before  in  the 
dispatch  addressed  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  repeated  the  reasons 
which  appeared  to  me  to  justify 
that  difference;  and  here  I  must 
acknowledge  that  his  majesty  did 
express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  r  but  although  his  majes- 
ty did  so  express  his  disapprobation, 
still  I  did  not  conceive  the  consent 
withdrawn  which  he  had  original- 
ly given  to  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,  and  I  was  very  naturally 
the  less  inclined  to  think  so  from 
this  circumstance,  that  lord  Gren- 
grille  had  an  audience  of  his  ma- 
jesty after  I  left  him,  and  his  ma- 
jesty mentioned  not  one  word  on 
the  subject  to  my  noble  friend, — 
Upon  the  following  day  also  I  saw 
his  majesty,  but  heard  nothing 
further  of  his  objection,  nor  did  I 
for  the  whole  of  the  week,  although 
1  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
hearing  from,  and  some  conversa- 
tions with,  the  king.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  event 
which  occurred  in  my  family,  I 
was  for  some  days  absent  from  bu- 
siness and  this  house,  and  that  ab- 
sence produced  a  postponement  of 
the  order  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill.  During  this  period  I  had 
not  seen  his  majesty,  but  under- 
stood that  he  had  communicated  to 
lord  Grenville  his  decided  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  referred  to,  and 
mat  his  majesty  conceived  the  ex- 
tent of  it  to  be  far  beyond  {hat  to 
which  he  had  originally  given  his 
consent*  From  that  circumstance 
t  wa$  led  to  suspect  that  I  had 
misunderstood  his  majesty!    I  ac- 


cordingly demanded  an  audience^ 
in  order  to  use  my  endeavours  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  ma* 
jesty 's  mind  upon  the  subject;  but 
my  endeavours  had  not  the  effect 
of  removing  his  majesty's  objec- 
tions, and  I  had  the  regret  to  find 
that  I  had  misunderstood  his  ma* 
jesty,  or  that  he  had  completely 
misunderstood  me.  However,  from 
an  anxious  with  to  avoid  giving 
any  pain  to  his  majesty's  reelings* 
I  endeavoured,  in  concert  with 
my  colleagues,  so  to  modify  the  bill 
as  to  reconcile  it  to  his  majesty*! 
wishes.  But  after  a  good  deal  of 
deliberation  we  found  that  it  could 
not  be  so  modified  as  to  obviate 
his  objections,  without  destroying 
the  vital  essence  of  the  measure—' 
without  doing  away  that  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  catho- 
lics, or  likely  to  produce  any  of  the 
important  consequences  which  w* 
had  in  view  upon  its  original  in- 
troduction: we  therefore  proposed  ' 
to  abandon  it  altogether,  in  de- 
ference to  the  feelings  of  his  ma* 
jesty. 

Having  agreed  to  give  up  rjns 
bill  altogether,  we  did  at  the  sane 
time  feel  it  necessary,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  our  character,  to  insert 
a  minute  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
cabinet,  stating  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  were  induced  to  give  up 
the  measure;  that  we  would  not 
press  any  proceeding  which  might 
appear  to  be  hostile  to  his  majesty's 
feelings  ;  but  that,  from  a  just  soli- 
citude for  the  interests  of  this  em* 
pire,  we  must  consistently  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  submitting 
at  all  times,  for  his  decision,  such 
measures  as  we  might  deem  ad* 
viseuble  and  expedient  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  Ireland.  Now,  in  a  gar- 
bled extract  from  this  minute, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, the  grounds  upon  which 

we 
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we  were  induced  td  abandon  the 
bill,  and  the  words  "  for  his  ma- 
jesty's decision,"  were  altogether 
left  out.  The  object  of  this  omis- 
sion was  easily  intelligible.  It 
served  to  give  a  false  colour  to  the 
transaction,  and  was  calculated, 
therefore,  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  writer,  who  thought  proper  to 
publish  an  artful  mutilation  of  a 
confidential  paper. 

iVith  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
inserting  this  minute,  I  would  ap- 
peal to  any  man  of  right  feeling, 
whether,  in  justice  to  tne  king  and 
to  ourselves,  we  could  abstain  from 
recording  the  ground  upon  which 
we  acted:   I  say,  nothing  can  more 
strongly  manifest  our  deference  for 
the  king's  opinion,  and  our  disposi- 
tion to  act  with  frankness  and  can- 
dour towards  his  majesty,  than  this 
precise  minute ;  which  only  meant 
to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right 
which  belongs  to  any  individual 
member  of  parliament,  of  bringing 
forward  any  measure  which  he  may 
think  necessary  for  the  public  in- 
terest.   But  what  will  the  house 
think  of  a  proposition  being  di- 
stinctly made  to  us,  tantamount  to 
an  absolute  surrender  of  that  right  ?  ' 
Not  contented  with  the   sacrifice, 
which  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  to 
the  feelings  of  the  king ;  it  was  ac- 
tually proposed    to  us,  not  only 
that  we  should  withdraw  the  latter 
part  of  the  minute,  but  also  substi- 
tute in  its  place  a  written  obliga- 
tion of  a  directly  opposite  nature, 
pledging  ourselves  never  to  bring 
forward  again  the  measure  we  had 
abandoned;  nay  more,    never   to 
propose  any  thing  connected  with 
the  catholic  question.     Much  as 
this  proposition  may  astonish  the 
house,  1  feel  fully  satisfied,  from 
the  opportunity  which  my  official 
communication  has  afforded  me  of 
judging  of  the  nature  of  his  opini- 
ons, that  his  majesty  is  actuated  by 


the  purest  motives.    Of  the  bene- 
volent intentions  of  his  majesty  for 
the  interests  of  his  people  in  this 
transaction,  so  far  as  he  is  person- 
ally concerned,  I  cannot  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  *  but  of  his  ad- 
visers 1  can  say  nothing.    But  I 
will  appeal  to  this  house,  and  the 
country,  whether  such  an  obliga- 
tion could  be  patiently  discussed, 
much  less  subscribed,  by  any  man 
who  ever  entertained  a  correct  no* 
tion  of  public  duty,  or  who  was 
susceptible  of  a  feeling  worthy  of  a 
respectable  public  station.     Need  I 
add,  that  this  proposition  was  such 
as  my  colleagues  and  myself  found 
it  utterly  impossible  to  assent  to  ? 
and  having   respectfully  commu- 
nicated our  dissent  from  it  to  the 
king,  we  the  next  day  received  an 
intimation  from  his  majesty  that 
he  must  look  out  for  other  mini- 
sters.    These    ministers   he    sue* 
ceeded  in  finding ;  and  on  Wed- 
nesday last  my  colleagues  and  I 
delivered  up  ihe  seals  of  office  to 
his  majesty. 

In  the  statement  I  have  made  I 
have  shown*  I  hope  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  house,  these  three  im- 
-portant  facts:  1st,  That  the  bill 
referred  to  was  not  proposed  in  this 
house,  until  his  majesty  was  fully 
apprized  of  it ; — 2dly,  That,  what- 
ever misunderstanding  might  have 
arisen,  the  fault  was  not  with  us,  as 
his  majesty  was  afforded  <unple  op- 
portunity, in  the  documents  laid 
before  him,  and  in  his  coram  unr* 
cations  with  us,  completely  to  un* 
derstand  the  object  of  the  bill ; — 
and  Sdly,  That, when  we  found  the 
bill  was  disagreeable  to  his  ma- 
jesty's feelings,  we,  in  deference  to 
these  feelings,  immediately  aban- 
doned it ;  accompanying  that  a- 
bandonment  by  a  written  minute, 
frankly  intimating  to  his  majesty 
our  future  intentions,  expressing, 
however,  our  resolution  of  submit- 
ting 
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tfng  those  intentions  at  all  times 
**  for  his  majesty's  decision  ;"  and 
declining  a  compact  which  was  lit- 
tle likely  to  he  advantageous  to 
him,  as  to  be  honourable  to  us.— 
If  his  majesty  should  authorise  his 
toresent  ministers  to  lay  before  the 
house  any  further  information  or 
documents  on  this  subject,  it  will 
afford  me  considerable  gratifica- 
tion. Every  discussion  of  the  mas- 
ter will  be  entirely  agreeable  to  itte. 


Mr.  Brand  give  notice,  that  he 
would,  on  Monday  fortnight,  move 
certain  resolutions  expressive  of 
his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
late  administration,  and  of  the 
grounds  Upon  which  his  majesty 
had  been  advised  to  dismiss  his  late 
servants,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  A- 
ptil  8. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

fits  Majesty's  Answer  to  his  Faithful  Common — Petition  from  Sinn  Cvf- 
iege— Delate  on  Mr.  Brand's  Motion  respecting  the  New  Administra- 
tion.— Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  Subject — Mr.  Little- 
ton's Motion  on  the  same  Subject — Thanks  to  Sir  Sarkuel  Anckmtity,  &c.: 
— 67r  ChrUtophtr  Hawkins  ordered  to  be  prosecuted — Speech  on  the  Dis- 
solttUb*  of  Parliament. 


APRIL  8th,  the  house  of  com- 
mons met  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment ;  the  new  administration 
having  taken  their  seats,  and  about 
30  new  members  having  been  sworn, 
lord  George  Thymic  informed  the 
house  from  the  bar  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  waited  upon  with 
the  ad  Jre'ss  of  the  25lh  of  March, 
praying,  bis  majesty  not  to  grant 
any,o8Ice  during  life,  which  was 
not  usually  so  granted  ;  and  that 
nis  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  re- 
turn the  following  gracious  an- 
iwer:— «  His  majesty  acquaints 
his  faithful  commons,  that  he  will 
talte  the  subject  of  their  address 
into  his  most  scrioOs  consideration, 
and  thinks ^it  proper,  at  the  same 
time,  to  inform  them,'  that  he  has 
(bought  it'  fit  to  provide,  flirft  fn 
the  grant  how  t to'  o£  m:ufe  of  die 
office of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
1C07- 


Lancaster,-the  office  shall  \c  con- 
ferred only  during  his  royal  plea- 
sure. His  majesty  assures  fuV 
faithful  commons,  that  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  powers  witlj  which 
he  is  intrusted  hv  law  to  grant  cer- 
tain offices  for  life,  as  in  thc,e^qfc» 
cise  of  all  the  prerogatives  pf  h\s 
crown,  his  conduct  will  at  all  times 
be  go\crned  by  an  anxious'. atten- 
tion to  the  public  interest.**  .  Oh 
the  following  day/  April  %  a  pe- 
tition was  presented  from' t lie  Lon- 
don clergy,  meeting  ;rf  Siori  Col- 
lege, against  tjhe  extension*  of  liber- 
ty to  tne  Roman  Catholics;  which 
was  orderedf  to  lte  on  the  table. 
After  sonic  otner  ordinary  busi- 
ness, 

J^r.  Brand*  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  forward  his  promised 
motion,  and  addressed  the  hmse 
as  follows: 

M  w  I  rise. 
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"I"  rise,  sir,  to  submit  to  'the 
•house  a  few  observations  on  a  sub- 
ject of  great  national  importance, 
-and  involving  in  it  questions  of  the 
most  serious  constitutional  consi- 
deration. And  in  doing  60,  sir,  I 
-canuot  help  expressing  my  sincere 
•regret  that  a  duty  of  such  moment 
had  not  devolved  upon,  some  mem- 
ber more  competent  to  discharge 
it  than  the  humble  individual 
who,  in  his  zeal  for  the  constitu- 
tion, was  heedless  of  the  difficulties 
which  his  inferiority  must  in  such 
an  undertaking  have  to  contend 
against.  But,  sir,  however  in- 
adequate I  may  prove,  I  have  to 
conjure  the  house  not  to  attribute 
the  feebleness  of  the  advocate  to 
the  weakness  of  the  cause,  but  rather 
let  it  be  disposed  to  conclude  that, 
as  a  becoming  sense  of  ih»*  great- 
ness of  the  question  and  of  the  tri- 
bunal fills  me  with  dismay,  so 
should  the  indulgence  of  this  hcuse 
contribute  to  remove  it.  Sir,  I 
could. have  wished  to  have  staid 
those  foul  calumnies  that  presumed 
with  equal  ignorance  and  malice 
to  prejudge  and  to  condemn  the 
motives  that  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  hh  majesty's  late  servants, 
so  far  -is  that  conduct  related  .to 
the  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
that  led  to  their  dismissal;  and 
this,  sir,  not  upon  the  principle  of 
preferring  any  one  ministry,  or  of 
adhering  to  any  one  party,  but 
upon  the  gTeat  and  unshaken  con- 
viction, that  the  unrestiictcd  pro- 
pagation of  such  slanders,  hew- 
ever  cross  or  false,  tends  in  an 
alarming  degree  to  vitiate  tlie 
public  mind,  and  thus  to  assail 
political  integrity  in  its  very  source; 
for  they  h;ive  but  empty  notions  of 
cur  greatness  as  a  people,  w,f)o  do 
not  understand  that  public  virtue 
i<  fiauonal  security.  J  repeat, 
therefore,   sir,    tfcat   I    wisfy  such 


slanderers  had  been  staid,,  at  kafst 
until  the  ingenuous,  manly,  and 
luminous  statement  of-  the  noble 
lord  (Howick)  had  gone  abroad, 
add  rendered  them  contemptible 
and  harmless:  Sir,  that  statement 
enabled  me  to  *form  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  late  ministers,  immediately 
.previous  to  their  departure  from 
power;  and,  as  1  consider,  the 
.question  upon  that  part  of  their 
conduct  as  involving  great  consti- 
tutional principles,  I  have  foregone 
my  original  intention  of  going  at 
large  into  the  general  merits  of 
their  administration,  and  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  brief  consi- 
deration of  that  conduct  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  discus* 
si  on,  and  to  the  principles  by  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  regulated. 
I  presume  then,  sir,  I  shall  not  be 
thought  to  have  stated  a  very 
hazardous  proposition,  when  I  as- 
sert, that  if  tlie  law  has  taken 
responsibility  from  the  executive, 
it  has  secured  the  people  by  attach- 
ing that  responsibility  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown.'  Independently- 
then  of  all  constitutional  conside- 
rations, I  would  ask,  Is  it  consist- 
ent with  common  sense  or  common 
justice  to  exact  a  written  pledge 
restrictive  of  the  free  exercise  of 
judgment,  from  those  men  who  are 
alone  to  be  responsible  ?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  men  should 
pledge  themselves  to  act  contrary 
ro  the  dictates  of  their  own  judg- 
ment, when  they  only  can  suffer 
and  be  punished'  for  that  conduct 
'of  which  the"y  disapprove?  But,  sir, 
when  considered  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  the  question  ir.  only 
less  absurd,  because  it  is  more 
alarming.  If  the  crown  is  not 
responsible,  and  if  the  servants  of 
the  crown  are  allowed  to  pledge 
themselves  to  the  executive,  what 
becomes 
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l&omesof  that  responsibility  which* 
«  in  itself  the  best  preservative. of 
the  constitution.     If  the  king  is  not 
responsible  hy -law,  and  his  mini- 
sters are  not  responsible  by  virtue 
of  certain    initiatory   pledges,    I 
would  ask,  where  is  the  people's 
security   against  the  evils  of  bad 
government  i  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
question  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative ;  the  king  has  an  undoubted 
right  ta  appoint  his  own  servants, 
to  select  his  own  counsellors,  to 
advance  his  ministers  to  dignities, 
or  to  dismiss  them  from  his  service ; 
but  I  maintain  that  -the  king  has 
not  a  right  to  restrict  the  range  of 
their  advice,   or    to   control    the 
foee  exercise  of.  their  judgments* 
Honest  men,  who  truly  understood 
the  public  good,'  who  were  loyal 
to  their   king,   and  just   to  -their 
country,    could  not   listen  for-  a 
moment,  to  any  pledge  that  went 
to  restrain  thefcn  frcto  ofFeriag  such 
advice  as  they  from  time  to  time 
slight  in  their  consciences  think  it 
necessary   to  propose.  •  But   such 
men  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
those,  political  adventurers  who,  in 
their  eager  pursuit*  of  power  and 
emolument,   were    not    ashamed', 
while  they'  pledged  themselves  to 
the  crown,  to  proffer  their  invalid 
security  to  a  deluded  people.     Sir, 
\ipon  the  responsibility  cf  the  king's 
servants  there  can  be,  in  the  house, 
but  one  opinion,  and  though  I  do 
not  at  all  think  it  necessary  to  ob- 
trude longer  upon  your  valuable 
time,  by  attempting  to  demonstrate 
constitutional  principles  that  may 
be  so  justly  termed  axiomatic ;  yet, 
when  I   consider    how  intimately 
the  sacred  duty  of  a  privy  coun- 
sellor is    involved  in  the   present 
question,  I  cannot'  abstain,  taking 
it  in  this  point  of  view,  from  sub* 
pitting  to  you  one  further  obser- 
vation.   The  duty  of  a  privy  coun- 


sellor, as  stated  bytlord'  Coke,  re*? 
quires  him  to  advise  «•  generally  iir 
ail  things  that  may  beto  the  Icing V 
honour    and   behoof,  and   to   the- 
good  of  his  realms,  lordships,  and- 
subjects," without  partiality  or  ex* 
ception  of  persons,  not  leaving  or 
eschewing  so  to  do  for  affection,' 
love,   meed,s  doubt*   or  dread  of 
any  person  or  persons."    This,  sir, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  brings  the 
question  within  the  narrowest  com- 
pass.   Could    the    late  ministers, 
consistently  with  the  oath  they  had 
taken  as  privy  counsellor's,   have 
Subscribed  the  pledge  required   of 
them?      Here,   then,    sir,    will   I 
leave  it  to  the  house.     I  shall  not 
now  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  administration ;  in 
my  review  of  it,  1  find  nothing  to 
censure,    and    much  to   applaud* 
It  U  not  for  me,  sir,  to  remind  this 
house  of  their  services ;   it   is  not 
for  me  to  tell  this  house  that  that 
administration,  in  the  hour  of  their 
dismissal,  possessed  the  entire  con* 
fidence   of    parliament-      I  have 
now,  sir,  only  to  thank  the  house 
for  their  indulgence,  and  to  move 
<*  That   it  is  contrary  to  the  first 
duties  of  the  confidential  servant* 
o£  the  crown,  to  restrain  themselves 
by  any  pledge,  expressed  or  in> 
plied,  from,  offering  to  the  king 
any  advice    which  the  course  of 
circumstances  may  render  neces- 
sary, for  the  welfare  and  security 
of  any   part  of  his  majesty's  ex- 
tensive empire/' 

Mr.  Lambe  rose  to  second  the 
moiion  of  his  honourable  friend, 
from  which  at  no  time  could  he 
willingly  withhold  his  support ;  but 
which  at  the*  present  moment  he 
thought  a  question  of  viral  im- 
portance to  the  constitution  ;  and 
had  his  speech  even  been  less  clear, 
eloquent,  and  satisfactory,  he 
(Mr.  L.)  should  not  have  ve*- 
M  2  .        tured 
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tuned  to  obtrude  at  length  upon 
the  indulgence  of  the  house :  for 
though  the  subject  was  of  the  first 
magnitude,  yet  he  thought  the  spirit 
of  the  question  lay  within  a  very- 
narrow  compass.  The  rumours  of 
an  intended  change  of  administra- 
tion, and  which  so  much  agitated 
the  public  mind,  he  for  one  most 
deeply  lamented  to  find  realized  } 
more  especially  as  their  dismissal 
was  said  to  be  in  consequence  .of 
their  declining  to  abdicate  a  right, 
cr  rather  a  duty*  so  important  as. 
that  of  advising  their  sovereign  in 
all  public  matters  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  and  consciences. 
He  was  seriously  concerned  to  see 
removed  from  the  councils  of  their 
sovereign,  the  men  who  were  such 
able  props  to  the  constitution  at  a 
moment  when  their  services  were 
so  necessary  j  and  he  thought  that 
the  house  would  be  wanting  to  its 
own  dignity,  if  it  deferred  to  ex- 
press its  opinion  upon  such  a  sub* 
ject*  The  constitution  of  this  realm 
required  that  the  king,  in  exercising 
the  functions  of  government,  should 
take  the  advice  of  the  two  great 
councils  of  the  nation*  the  houses 
of  lords  and  commons*  But  the 
slow  progress  as  well  as  publicity 
of  their  deliberations  would,  in 
many  instances,  destroy  that  se- 
crecy, and  interfere  with  that 
promptitude  and  dispatch,  so  often 
-necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
measures  of  the  government*  It 
had  been  adopted  as  a  principle 
coeval  with  the  constitution,  that 
the  right  and  duty  of  both  houses 
to  advise  the  sovereign  might  be 
deputed  to  a  selection  from,  the 
members  of  both  houses,  chosen 
by  hk  majesty  as  his  privy  <cpun- 
sdlorsr  by  whose  .advice  every  act 
of  the  government  was  supposed 
to  be  guided*  and  thus, -as  fj>r. as 
was  possible  us  a  h«f*aji  instiuutep, 
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to  give  to  the  free  government  of 
England  all  the  advantages  of 
secrecy  and  dispatch  which  belong 
to  an  arbitrary  monarchy.  But 
what  surety  did  the  country  possess 
that  this  duty  would  be  honestly 
performed  by  those  men  who  could 
restrain  themselves  by  a  pledge  to 
withhold  their  advice  from  his 
majesty,  upon  any  occasion,  how- 
ever important  or  indispensable  to 
the  security  of  his  majesty's  do- 
minions? What  security  Jiad  the 
country  against  such  men  giving 
their  sovefegn  the  worst  advice  ; 
or  how  could  the  people  be  secure 
of  their  liberties,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  men  who,  for  die  sake  of 
possessing  power,  could  violate 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  break 
their  oaths  as  privy  counsellors, 
and  risk  dieir  responsibility  as  mi-* 
nisters?  Bytuch  men,  mischievous 
measures  might  be  advised,  which 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  could 
never  repair ;  indeed, .  neither  par- 
liament nor  the  country  could  place 
any  reliance  on  men  who  could 
pledge  themselves  to  withhold  the 
salutary  advice  from  their  sove- 
reign, which  thev  were  bound  bv 
their  oaths  and  their  duties  in  au 
cases  to  give.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
had  said,  that,  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  it  was  the  wish 
of  one  of  die  greatest  tyrants  that 
had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  Henry  VI I L,  that  his 
privy  counsellors  should  leave  all 
simulation  and  .dissimulation  at  the 
porter's,  lodge,  wheji  they,  came  to 
council.  In  his  remark  upon  this, 
he  had  said,  that  the  truth  .and  the 
whole  truth  alone  should  reacn  tlie 
royal  ear.  But  -what  was"  to  be 
,  the.  security  of  the  .people  of  this 
.  country,  .if  the  doctrines  now 
broached  .should  Jbe  .  established i 
-The  country  apd  the  .parliament 
might  say _jo .  themselves,  that  t&s 
majesty's 
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majesfy*s  ministers  were  carrying 
on  their  measures  for  reasons 
known  to  them,  but  which  thev 
could  not  divulge  consistently  with 
their  oaths  as  privy  counsellors. 
If  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
pledge  required  were  to  he  allowed 
to  pass,  or  to  be  sanctioned,  the 
constitution  would  be  at  an  end. 
Ministers  might  be  men  of  rank 
and  talents,  but  by  signing  such  a 
pledge*,  they  would  resign  their 
duty  as  honest  counsellors  of  the 
trow*  ;  and  if  the  house  were  to 
sit  silent  on  such  a.  question,  it 
would  abandon  that  constitution 
which  it  was  its  pride,  its  duty, 
and  its  glory  to  maintain,  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  defend. 

General  Crauford  said,  u  I  rise, 
sir,  with  all  that  diffidence  which 
a  person  naturally  feels  when  he 
offers  himself  for  tAe  first  lime 
to  the  notice  of  so  august  an 
assembly  as  this ; :  and  that  diffi- 
dence is  extremely  increased  by  a 
consciousness  of  -ray  inability  to 
do  justice  to  a  subject  of  such 
importance  as  that  now  before  the 
house.  But,,  sir,  on  this  most  mo- 
mentous occasion,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  a  silent  rote ;  and 
I  am  particularly  desirous  of  ex- 
plaining the  motives  which  lead 
me  now  to  differ  from  his  ma- 
jesty's late  ministers,  with  whom  I 
used  to  act,  and  for  many  of  whom 
Ihave  long  entertained  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem.  The  present 
motion,  sir,  contains  an  abstract 
proposition,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed to  any  useful  purpose 
separately  from  its  application ;  it 
has  arisen  immediately  out  of  the 
late  change  in  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils. Though  quite  abstract  in 
appearance,  it  has  undoubtedly  a 
«etr»speettve  view  in  this  instance, 
and  wc  mo«t  take  it  back  to  its 
source,    and    couple  it  with   the 


causes  that  led  to  the  removal,  of 
his  majesty's  lata  ministers  from 
office,  before  we  can  properly  en- 
tertain the  discussion;  we  must  not 
be  led  away  by  an  abstract  theory 
from  the  real,  though  disguised  ob- 
iect  of  the  present  motion.  I  must 
beg  leave,  sir,  to  make  one  or  two 
preliminary     observations,     from 
which  I  think  there  can  be  but  few 
dissentient  voices;   namely,    that 
adverting  to  the  deep-rooted  and 
most  conscientious  scruples  which 
have  been  long  known  to  exist  in 
the    royal  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  removal  of  those  disabilities  to 
which  the    Roman  catholics    are 
now   subject;  scruples  that  have 
the  most' religious,  and  I  must  say 
the  most  constitutional  foundation, 
because  they  arise  from  the  most 
sacred  doubts,    as  well  as  to  the 
admissibility,  in  a  religious  sense, 
of  giving  such  extensive  latitude  to* 
the  coronation  oath,  as,  in  %  poli- 
tical sense,  of  deviating  so  widely 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  from  doubts 
too  of  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sure, in  immediate  relation  to  the 
welfare  and  liberties  of  the  empire 
in  general,  for  which  his  majesty 
h;t$,  invariably,  during  the  course 
of  a  very  long '  reign,  evinced  the 
utmost  paternal  solicitude.  Advert- 
ing, I  say,  to  these  circumstances,' 
the  subject   o£  removing  catholic 
disabilities,  never,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  brought  before  hjs  ma- 
jesty without  the  most  indispensable 
necessity,  an  urgency  so  irresistible 
as  absolutely  to  involve  the  safety 
of  the  empire.      My  next  obser- 
vation, sir,  is,  that  in  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  an   extreme  case, 
when  it  might  appear  quite  indis- 
pensable to  submit  the  subject  to 
his  majesty's  consideration,  it  be- 
hoves those  who  may  then  be  the 
advisers  of  the  crown,  to  take  the 
M  S  utmost 
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utmost  pains  to  explain  the  matter 
most  fully,  to  place  it  in  all  its 
views,  to  shew  allies  bearings  and 
possible  consequences,  and  to  pro- 
voke such  a  deliberation  upon  it 
hi  the  royal  mind,  as  entirely  to 
obviate  die  possibility  of  miscon- 
ception, to  make  it  clear  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
king  is  completely  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  measure  to  which 
fcis  consent  is.  asked;  and  after-* 
wards,  if  any  unforeseen  circum- 
stances nrise,  to  make  an  extension 
of  the  onginally  proposed  measure 
necessary,  another  discussion  and 
explanation  equally  ample  and  ac- 
corate,  and  detailed  with  the  first, 
should  be  resorted  to,  in  order  most 
carefully  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing from  this  vaiiat ion.  His 
majesty's  late  ministers,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  acted  upon 
that  opinion.  After  much  discus- 
sion*  his  majesty  was  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  his  reluctant 
assent  to  the  proposed  measure. 
\  It  is  not  denied  that  the  consent  was 
positive ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  was  most  reluctant.  Now, 
•ir,  whence  did  this  •  reluctance 
arise  ?  Undoubtedly  not  from  any 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty  to  dispense  justice  through- 
out this  empire,  with  the  most  ex- 
tended, most  liberal,  and  most  im- 
partial hand,  certainly  not  from 
any  want  of  paternal  solicitude  of 
ihe  cenderest  nature  for  the  uni- 
versal welfare,  prosperity,  tran- 
quillity, and  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  whole  of  his  majesty's 
most  benignant  reign,  from  the 
first  hour  of  it  to  die  present,  has 
been  one  great  uninterrupted  proof 
of  the  contrary.  But,  sir,  I  con- 
ceive this  reluctance  chiefly  to  have 
arisen  from  a  conviction  that  the 
measure  was  not  necessary;  and 
that  infinite  practical,  mischief 
3  , 


might  probably  ensue  frota  agi* 
tating  the  question  of  the-  catholic 
disabilities  at  all,  .because  it  mi^ht 
give  rise  to  pretensions  and  claims 
which  his  majesty  would  find  it  his 
indispensable  constitutional  duty  to 
resist.  [The  honourable  member 
here  went  into  an  elaborate  histo^ 
rical  discussion  of  the  business,  and 
concluded  with  saying  J  His  ma- 
jesty, sir,  in  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
ceeding has  displayed  the  greatest 
forbearance,  endeavouring  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  obviate  th* 
necessity  of  removing  bis  late 
ministers;  and  he  did  not  resort 
to  that  extremity,  until  they  made 
it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  act 
otherwise,  consistently  with  nny 
regard  for  his  constitutional  dirty. 
When  I  come  to  consider,  sir,  ih'e 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  hue  mi- 
nisters since  their  removal  from 
office,  it  does  indeed  astonish  me 
more  than  I  can  express.  This 
attempt,  direct  or  indirect  does 
not  signify,  it  is  equally  an  at- 
tempt, therefore,  sir,  I  repeat, 
this  attempt  to  resist  the  indis- 
putable right  of  the  crown,  this 
disclosure  to  parliament  of  what 
till  now  was  ever  considered  as 
confined  within  the  insurmountable 
limits  of  inviolable  secrecy,  this 
arraigning,  as  it  were,  the  sove- 
reign at  the  bar  of  parliament, 
to  account  for  his  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
is,  in  my  mind,  as  reprehensible  a 
proceeding  as  has  occurred  in  this 
country  since  the  Revolution  ;  and 
I  must  say,  sir,  that  it  meets  with 
my  most  unqualified  condemnation. 
In  taking  the  -part  that  I  do,  sir,. 
I  feel  that  I  am  conscientiously 
discharging  my  duty  as  a  member 
of  parliament.  I  feel  that  I  am, 
actuated  by  a  just  sense  of  what. 
I  owe  of  patriotism  tojny  country, 
and  of  loyalty  to  my  king,  \rithout 
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fhe  one  being  diminished,  or  the 
other  unconstitutionally  exagge- 
rated* by  that  extreme  personal 
attachment  which  I  have  ever 
borne  to  the  most  benign,  the  most 
paternal,  the  best,  the  most  patri- 
otic of  sovereigns*  I  feel,  sir, 
that  I  am  standing  forward  in  de- 
fence of  the  due  constitutional 
exercise  of  die  prerogative  of  the 
crown  against  an  attempted  inva- 
sion, which,  if  it  were  to  prevail, 
might  ultimately  cause  oiu-  govern- 
ment to  degenerate  into  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy  or  a  factious  democracy, 
and  we  might  then  bid  adieu  to 
that  blessed  constitution,  the  glory 
of  England  and  admiration  of  the 
world}  we  might  then  bid  adieu  to 
that  enviable  political  existence, 
which  is  the  honest  pride,  and 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
scious superiority,  of  every  Briton '; 
we  might  then  bid  adieu  to  that 
invaluable  inheritance  handed 
down  to-  us  by  such  ancestors  as 
no  other  people  have  to  boast  of ; 
and  we  might  soon  be  fettered  by 
the  galling  despotism/  or  tossed  in 
the  boisterous  whirlwind  of  demo- 
cratic fury.  I  trust,  sir,  that  we 
shall  avert  such  horrid  evils,  and 
that  we  shall  prove,  by  the  vote  of 
this  night,  that  we  consider  the 
crown  as  now  standing  forward,  in 
the  most  paternal  and  most  patri- 
otic manner,  to  support  the  best 
rights  of  the  subject,  by  uphold- 
ing a  main  pillar  of  the  constitution, 
the  fall  of  which  would  involve  die 
whole  fabric  m  indisciiminate  ruin. 
It  only  remains  for  me,  sir,  to  say, 
that  I  shall  vote  most  heartily 
against  the  present  motion ;  *  and 
I  must  make  an  ample  apology 
to  the  house  for  taking  up  so  much 
of  their  time,  which  might  have 
been  better  employed  than  in 
hearing  me." 
.    Mr.  Ord  was  .sorry  his  majesty's 


late  ministers  had  consented  to 
withdraw  the  bill,  but  that  did  not 
appear  to  hira  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  their  removal  £i'om  ofhee. 
It  was  their  refusal  to  give  a 
pledge  hot  to  advise  his  majesty1 
upon  the  subject  that  had  caused 
their  removal,  and  if  they  had 
signed  that  pledge,  there  was  no 
disgrace -and  reproach  which  they 
would  not  have  merited.  Such  a 
pledge  would  have  made  the  king 
absolute,  and  removed  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  ministers.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  measures  of  the  late 
ministers,  and  sincerely  regretted 
their  removal  from  office.  But 
that  regret  might  perhaps  be 
lighter,  if  they  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  men  of  talents  or  abi- 
lities. But  were  not  their  suc- 
cessors the  dregs  of  a  disgraced 
administration  ?  Were  they  not  the 
persons  who  had  held  the  seajs  of 
office  for  a  few  hours,  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  their  possession,  and 
carried  them  back  again  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  own  imbe- 
cility ?  He  wished  the  house  to  con- 
sider what  might  be  die  conse- 
quence of  their  administration  in 
Ireland.  If  they  continued  to  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  system 
upon  which  they  had  come  in, 
their  measures  would  lead  to  a 
separation  of  the  two  countries. 
Such  would  be  die  consequences  of 
the  administration  of  those  who 
professed  to  come  into  office  as  the 
supporters  of  constitutional  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  and  the  ex- 
isting establishments  of  the  church 
and  state. 

Mr.  Whitshed  Keene  expressed 
his  regret  to  be  forced  to  vote  on 
the  question,  but  felt- compelled  to 
vote  against  the  motion,  because 
he  thought  it  amounted  to  an  issue 
between  his  majesty  and  his  late 
ministers,  at  the  bar  of  that  housed 
M4  The 
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The  catholic  bill  is  wholly  irrele*. 
vant  to  the  question  j  but  as  it  had 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion, 
he  should  say  upon  it,  that  though 
he  was  a  friend  to  die  most  unlimit- 
ed toleration,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  any  grant  of  power  to 
them. 

Mr.  Wharton  objected  to  the 
motion  on  two  grounds ;  the  one, 
the  words  in  which  it  was  couched ; 
the  other,  the  line  of  argument 
which  the  honourable  -seconder 
had  taken.  Another  point  on 
which  he  opposed  the  motion  was, 
that  it  was  incompatible  with,  the 
wisdom  of  the  house  toy  entertain 
the  discussion  of  any  abstract  pro- 
position whatever.  Many  abstract 
propositions  might  be  considered 
incontrovertible,  except  when  they 
were  applied  to  new  cases;  and 
surely  no  case  could  be  mere  new, 
than  that  an  administration  should 
lend  its  weight  in  parliament  to 
measures  which  had  not  only  not 
received  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  but  to  which  his  majesty  had 
expressed  an  absolute  repugnance. 
No  abstract  proposition  was  more 
true,  than  that  it  was  highly  crimi- 
nal in  subjects  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  sovereign*  But  sup- 
pose that  another  king  James  the 
second  were  to  arise,  Would  they 
not  be  justified  in  doing  so  ?  Any 
unconstitutional  measure  of  the 
king  t»  restore  popery,  would  jus- 
tify what  would  otherwise  be  un- 
justifiable. Supposing  that  the 
king  might  have  ministers,  who, 
by  advising  that  papists,  acknow- 
ledging the  power  of  a  foreign  po- 
tentate, slumld  be  admitted  to  the 
highest  offiees-t>f  the  state,  should 
tacitly  declare  the  immediate  an- 
cestors of  the  kjng  usurpers  ;  sure- 
ly in  that  case  h»  majesty  would 
be oerfectlv rigbiin  requiring f rbm 
•uch   ministers    a -'promise    that 


such  advice  should  not  be  repeirtj 
ed. 

Mr.  jFawkes  declared  that,   in 
his  opinion,  die  question  was  simply 
Whether  or  not  we  were  any  kmget 
to  adhere  to  the  British  constitution. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  thought  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  acted  discreetly  in 
withdrawing  the  Roman  catholic 
bill ;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time 
say,  diat  in  abandoning  the  bill, 
they  had    paid  all  the  deference 
that  was  due  so  the  scruples  of  an 
august  personage,  to  whose  feel- 
ings the  bill  was  repugnant.     Had 
they  proceeded  one  step  further, 
had  they  signed  any  pledge    for 
their   future    conduct,    bad   they 
ceased  for  one  moment  to  be  the 
unfettered   advisers    of  their    so- 
vereign in  the  present  state  of  the 
British  empire,  they  would  have 
been   lost  beyond  all  hope  of  re- 
demption to  all  sense  of  decency 
and  shame,  and  have  acted  in  the 
most  unconstitutional  and  unjttstifV. 
able  manner.    The  responsibility 
of  ministers  was  the  security  of  the 
privileges  of  this  country,  and  dn 
stinguished  it  from  every  other.   If 
those  ministers  were  no  longer  free 
agents,  where  was  this   response. 
N  bility  to  be  found  ?    If  they  tied 
themselves  down  to  give  that  advice 
to  the  down  which  should  be  only 
palatable  to   it,  in  what  a  state  of 
danger    might     the    country    be 
speedily  placed  !  He  was  astonish- 
ed, he  was  terrified  at  the  language 
of  the  present  day  upon  this  sub- 
ject.    Such  was  not  the  language 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our 
great   deliverer,  when    the    gnfcit 
councils  of  the  nation  recommend- 
ed to  him  to  dismiss  his   Dutch 
guards,  and  when  a  refusal-  on  his 
part  might  have  reproduced  those 
scenes  which  had  once  deluged  the 
country  with  blood.    The  resoan- 
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Ability  of  ministers  was  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  of  the  constitu- 
tion; and,  that  once  destroyed, 
chough  the  mace  might  lie  on  the 
table,  still  the  essence  of  the  con- 
stitution could  not  be  said  to  be 
preserved  ;  if  the  great  land- 
marks were  once  gone,  we  should 
in  vain  look  for  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Curwen, 
and  Mr.  Tuffnel  spoke  for  the 
original  motion,  and  sir  Thomas 
Turton  and  Mr.  Fuller  against  it, 
after  which 

Mr.  Plunkett  (attorney  general 
for  Ireland)  considered  this  ques- 
tion as  important  ia  the  abstract ; 
but  ten-fold  more  imperious  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  la:e 
measure  which  was  supposed  to 
lead  to  the  dismissal  of  his  ma- 
jesty's 'servants.  The  honourable 
baronet  (sir  T.  Turton)  who  had 
spoken,  had  asserted,  that  the  re- 
solution went  to  attach  blame  to 
his  majesty*  He  was  most  anxious 
to  deliver  himself,  and  those  who 
concurred  in  opinion  with  him, 
from  such  an  imputation ;  for  he 
had  the  highest  respect  for  his  ma- 
jesty, and  believed  him  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  of 
himself  which  was  not  called  for 
by  the  interests  of  his  people  j  and, 
therefore,  those  who  had  secretly 
advised  htm  had  done  a  double 
injury :  first,  m  inducing  his  ma- 
jesty to  believe  that  he  was  acting 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  his 
people;  and  next,  in  persuading 
him  to  demand  an  unconstitutional 
pledge.  Those  who  had  led  die 
father  of  his  people  to  believe  that 
such  a  pledge  was  proper  to*  be 
demanded,  and  who  persuaded 
him  that  the  protestant  establish- 
ment was  in  danger,  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility. 
The  house  had  yet  to  learn  how 


dje  protestant  establishment  was 
endangered.  He  would  keep  that 
point  in  view  in  what  he  had  to  say; 
for  as  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  safety  of  the  empire  depended 
on  our  connection  with  Ireland, 
so  he  was  convinced  that  our 
'salvation  depended  no  less  upon 
the  stability  t^f  our  protestant  esta- 
lishment ;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
an  enemy  to  every  thing  that 
would  have  a, tendency  to  injure- 
that  establishment.  If  there  were 
grounds  for  apprehension  on  that 
score,  nothing  could  be  more 
proper  than  to  ring  an  alarm  on 
the  subject;  but,  on  the  odier 
hand,  nothing  could  be  a  greater 
crime  tiian  to  ring  such  an  alarm 
when  there  were  no  real  grounds 
for  it.  He  would  not  say  that 
they  who  rurtg  this  religious  alarm 
asserte4  what  they  knew  to  be 
false ;  but  he  must  say  that  they 
shewed  a  want  of  discretion  which 
completely  proved  their  incapacity 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
The  alarm  was  rung  through  the 
country ;  and  jf  ic  had  beeu  con* 
fined  to  placards  on  the  walls, 
pointing  Out  the  terrors  of  die 
pope,  and  the  dreadful  evils  of 
popery  ;  if  it  had  been  confined  to 
the  introduction  of  choruses  into 
concerts  of  ancient  music,  and  the 
singing  of  catches  and  glees  in 
favour  of  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  the  matter  might  have 
been  passed  over.  But*  no  one 
serious,  thing  had  been  attempted. 
The  peace  of  the  university  of 
Dublin  had  been  disturbed  by  a  per- 
son for  whom  he  had  great  respect. 
The  person  he  alluded  to  was  die 
chancellor  of  the  university  (the 
duke  of  Cumberland,)  who  en- 
deavoured to  procure  a  petition 
from  this  seminary  against  the  bill 
brought  into  the  lioose  in  favour  of 
the    catholics.     Nothing    but    an 
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tfct  ©T 'divine  power  could: keep 
things  as  they  were*  If  the  catho- 
lics we're  told  that  they  had  no 
hope  from  the  drown,  if  they  were 
told  that  they  douid  not  proceed 
•Co  state  their  wishes  and  their  grie- 
vances In  the  constitutional  way, 
the/  would  do  it  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional way.  What  an  hon.  baronet 
(sir  T.  Turton)  had  said,  with  re- 
spect to  political  prophecies,  was, 
he  conceived,  equally  unfounded 
and  unparliamentary.  He  had 
said,'  that  those  who  uttered  these 
prophecies  had  the  wish  to  accom- 
plish their  fulfilment.  He  (Mr. 
Plunkett)  was  ready  to  meet  what- 
ever obloquy  he  might  experience 
on  account  of  his  prophecies.  He 
denied  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
hon.  baronet.  He  had  in  Ireland 
pledges  too  dear  to  trifle  with  the 
peace  of  that  country.  He  owed 
the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  crown 
for  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him ;  he  had  no  feeling  of 
hostility  with  respect  to  the  present 
administration — he  was  under  no 
pledge  to  the  late  ministry* — he  had 
•only  the  desire  to  do  his  duty  ;  and 
he  declared  that  he  regarded  the 
situation  of  Ireland  with  a  degree 
of  terror  and  alarm  which  he  could 
not  find  words  to  express.  Ihe 
danger  might  not  be  immediately 
felt;,  but  it  was  threatening,  al- 
though it  might  be  secret.  It  was 
not  when  it,  actually  arrived  that 
we  were  to  consider  the  means  of 
overcoming  it ;  the  means  of  pre- 
venting it  ought  to  be  considered 
beforehand.  A  momentary  calm 
ought  not  to  lull  us  into  security, 
for  the,  calm  would  be  deceitful. 
He  felt  that  we  were  walking  "  per 
ignis  sufpctitos  cineri  doloso"  If  the 
impassion  should  go  io\  th  among 
the  catholics,  'that  the  persecuting 
spirit  was  to  be  revived  ;  if  such  a 
line  of  distinction  was  to  be  suffer- 


ed to  exist  between  the  two  c'outi* 
tries ;  the  very  existence  of  the  na- 
tion, he  was  persuaded,  would  be 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
the  state  would  be  shaken  to  its  very 
centre.  He  had  now  discharged 
his  duty,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences  of  a  want  of  con- 
cUiatOTy  measures,  that  reflection 
would  afford  him  some  consolation. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer (Mr.  Perceval)  agreed  that 
the  consequences  which  might  be 
dreaded  from  any  measures,  ought 
to  be  freely  stated.  But  when  he 
allowed  that  freedom  to  others, 
and  put  the  best  construction  on 
their  motives,  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  similar  freedom  should  be 
allowed  to  himself,  and  that  his 
motives  should  receive  the  same 
liberal  construction.  If  he,  there- 
fore, however  erroneous  his  opini- 
on might  have  been,  thought  that 
the  measure  lately  introduced,— -a 
measure  which  die  late  ministers, 
represented  as  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  which 
they  had  notwithstanding  this  aban- 
doned,— if  he  thought  that  it  was 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  consti- 
tution, it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to 
him  that  he  had  attempted  to  raise 
an  unnecessary  alarm,  or  that  he  had 
only  party  objects  in  view.  He  had 
stated  before,  and  he  now  again 
stated,  that  the  measure  appeared 
to  him  to  be  attended  with  extreme 
danger  to  the  established  religion. 
The  hon,  and  learned  gent,  had 
made  an  animated  appeal  to  those 
who  had  always  professed  them* 
selves  to  be  the  friends  of  religion ; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  how  there 
could  be  any  thing  unconstituti- 
onal or  improper  in  procuring  ad- 
dresses in  favour  of  the  protesunt 
religion,  by  those  who  thought  the 
measure  was  calculated  to  under- 
mine that  religion.      He   agreed 
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tibat  it  tfas  improper  to  make  use 
of  his  ma  jetty's   name    for  party- 
purposes,  or  .  to  influence   discus- 
sions in  thai  house,  as  had  been 
done  on  the  present  occasion  in  a* 
manner  absolutely  unprecedented. 
The    endeavour   to    procure    ad-* 
dresses  in  this  case  was  not  unconsti- 
tutional ;  but  he  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  come  to  die  question.  As 
to  the  merits  of  the  late  ministry, 
his  opmi6n  of  their  measures  had 
been  stated  on  different  occasions. 
But  he  could  not  confine  himself 
merely  to  the  words  of  the  motion. 
The   proposition    was    itself   one 
which  wouid  be  generally  admit- 
ted ;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  otter  circumstances, 
and  especially  the  dismissal  of  his 
majesty's  late  ministers.-    It  was 
not  the  expression  only  that  was  to 
be  considered,  but  T,\s  implication  ; 
for  it  must  be  implied  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  late  ministers  was  an 
ace  deserving  of  censure.     The  im- 
plication was  clear  when  the  mo- 
tion  was  coupled  with  the  state- 
ment of  the^noble  lord  (Ho wick), 
relative  to  a  pledge  required  and 
refused,  and  the  consequent  dismis- 
sal of  the  minister's ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly so  when   the   words  re- 
specting the  impropriety  of  grant- 
ing a  pledge,  •«  either  expressed  or 
implied,"  were  considered,  which 
must  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
present  ministers.  -  But  it  was  im- 
possible, injustice  to  the  sovereign, 
if  he  w<u  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
and  arraigned,  [a  loud  cry  of  bear  / 
hear  /     order  !    order  /  j    that    the 
question  shoujd  be  considered  with- 
out a  reference  to  circumstances. 
He  felt  himself  under  great  embar- 
rassment on  this  occasion.     They 
said  that  his  majesty  was  not  cen- 
surable, bat  his  advisers.     Now,  it 
was  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  his  ma- 
jesty acted  in  thiscase  inconsequence 


of  any  adfice;  he  denied  that  any 
advice  was  given  him  on  this  point; 
\hear  i  hear  / 1    He  did  not?  mean  as 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  but 
as  to  the- pledge.     He  would  after* 
wards  maintain  the  propriety  of  re- 
quiring that  pledge;  but  as  far  as 
he  knew  and  believed,  no  advice 
had  been,  in  fact,  given  on  this 
points.     But  he  approved  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  was  ready  to 
be  responsible  for  it; 'though  he 
was  obliged  to  state  the  fact  ex- 
actly- as'it  was.  *    As  to  secret  ad- 
visers, he  asserted,  there  were  none 
such  while  the  ministers  continued 
in  office ;  when  they  were  dismiss- 
ed, his  majesty   had,   of  course, 
consulted  others.     Now,   in   con* 
sidcring  this  question,  with  a  view 
to  the   circumstances,  he    would 
take  three  periods  into  .view ;  first, 
when  the  assent  was  given  to  the 
bill;  second,  when  the  bill    was 
brought  forward ;  and  third,  when 
it  was  withdrawn.     As  to  tho  first, 
the  important  part  was,  what  must 
have   been   the  understanding -of 
his  majesty  when  he  gave  his  as- 
sent to  the  bill.     His  majesty  could 
only  have    had  in   contemplation 
the  extension  of  the  Irish  act  of 
1793  to  this  country,     'fhat  ap- 
peared from  the  reasoning  of  the 
dispatch  sent  to  his  majesty,  -which 
went  to  the    anomaly  of  having 
such  an  act  in  the  one  country  and 
net  in  the  other,  and  to  the  pledget 
that  had  been  given.  •  The  words 
'«  any  military  commission,"  must 
have  been  understood  as  applying 
to  that  reasoning,  as  it  was  afters- 
wards  thought  necessary,  in  bring-  • 
ing  in  the  bill,  to  add  the  word 
*«  appointments."  Hi«  majesty  had 
withdrawn    what  had    been   con*' 
sidered  as  a  reluct artf  assent  to  the* 
additional  provisions; of   the  bill, 
and  stated  that  nothing  would  in-' 
duce  him  to  go  one  step  further 
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than  the  act  of  1793,  Roping,  at 
«the  same  time,  tliat  this  Would  re* 
lievc  htm  from  all  further  trouble 
en  this  point.  But  it  was  not  his 
majesty^only  who  understood  the 
measure  in  this  way  :  even  the 
person  who  was  to  propose  it  la- 
boured under  the  same  misunder- 
standing, and  it  was  not  clear  that 
they  themselves  intended  to  go 
further ;  for  the  Irish  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  answer  tS  a  pro- 
posal for  adjourning  the  second 
leading  of  the  bill  for  two  days, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  Irish 
members,  said  that  there  was  no  par- 
ticular occasion  for  the  attendance 
of  the  Irish  members,  as  they  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  mea- 
sure. But  this  was  not  all ;  for  no 
less  than  three  cabinet  ministers 
refused  to  concur  in  the  measure, 
when  they  understood  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  to  be  carried,  he  meant 
lords  Sidmouth  and  Ellenborough, 
and  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
lord  chancellor  was  not  even  sum- 
moned to  the  council ;  and  thus  the 
particular  adviser  of  the  king's 
conscience  was  excluded,  in  a  mat- 
ter with  respect  to  which  it  con- 
cerned him  to  be  'thoroughly  in- 
formed. It  was  known  from  the 
first  authority,  that  the  person  who 
was  \o  procure  the  king's  assent 
did  not  understand  the  extent  to 
which  the  measure  was  to  be  car- 
ried. But  this  was  not  all ;  even 
the  Irish  secretary  had  his  doubts 
about  it,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  quite  clear  that  his 
majesty  had  only  the  act  of  1?93  in 
contemplation.  Here,  therefore,  he 
would  close  the  first  period,  having 
established  this,  That  his  majesty 
was  certainly  not  apprised  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  measure  rwas 
intended  to  be  carried.  Hie  next 
period  was,  tliat  in  which  the  bill 
assumed  the  form  in  which  it  was 


brought  into  the  house,  when  a  t*r 
luctant  assent  was  understood  to 
have  been  given  to  it.  Aria*  here, 
when  the  Irish  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived, it  was  ascertained  that  the 
design  of  the  catholic  petition  had 
not  been  abandoned  on  account  of 
this  measure.  It  was  ascertained 
how  the  demands  of  the  catholics 
grew  out  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws  respecting  them.  It  was 
supposed  that  this  would  content 
them  ;  but  it  was  understood  from 
the  Irish  chancellor,  that  ft  would 
not,  and  tliat  there  were  two  or 
three  other  particulars  which  they 
required,  fhey  wanted  to  be 
sheriffs,  to  be  admitted  to  corpo- 
rations, and  to  be  king's  council. 
This  being  the  case,  in  the  com- 
munications with  his  majesty  a 
proper  explanation  was  not  given  ; 
and  though  there  was  no  intention 
to  deceive,  yet  there  was  a  highly 
Wameable  negligence  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  rtrs  rr>  ajesty,  how- 
ever, being  averse  to  the  bill,  they 
attempted  to  amend  it,  and  then 
agreed  to  withdraw  it.  And  here 
commenced  the  third  period.  Tt 
appeared  to  him,  t!iat  those,  who 
objected  to  a  general  pledge  over- 
looked  the  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution on  the  part  of  ministers. 
They  had  recommended  the  mea- 
sure as  indispensable  ;  they  said 
that  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost'; 
and  yet  they  agreed  to  withdraw 
it ;  and  this  they  called  "  a  sacrifice 
of  private  feelings  to  public  duty.** 
It  was  the  oddest  sacrifice  of  pri- 
vate feelings  to  public  duty  he  had 
ever  heard  of,  to  abandon  a  mea* 
sure  wnich  they  had  represented 
as  indispensable  th:it  they  might 
not  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
places.  How  did  the  crown  and 
ministers  stand  on  that  occasion  i 
They  introduced  a  measure  which 
they  had  considered  as  essential  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  then 
consented  to  withdraw  it.  Who 
was  to  .he  responsible  for  that  ?  If 
the  minister  was  compelled  to  act 
contrary  Jo  his  .judgment,  this 
brought  in  the  sovereign  as  the  re- 
sponsible person.  The  king  never 
stood  in  such  a  situation.  Mini* 
sters  stated  that  they  would  declare 
an  the  catholic  question  that  their 
sentiments  remained  the  •  same  as 
ever,  and  this  threw  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  sovereign.  Was  that 
constitutional?  However,  as  to 
this,  the  sovereign  only  expressed 
his  regret,  bat  ministers  further 
stated,  that  they  would  from  time 
to  time*  bring  the  subject  before 
him.  They  were  to  do  this,  though 
they  knew  th?t  this  was  not  a  com- 
mon opinion,  which  he  might 
change,  but  a  rooted  principle 
which  he  would  never  abandon. 
With  respect  to  the  pledge,  which 
it  was  insinuated  that  the  present 
ministers  must  have  given  as  the 
condition  of  their  coming  into  of- 
fice, he  could  assure  the  house  that 
his  majesty's  present  ministers  had 
come  into  office  unfettered  by  any 
pledge  whatever. 

Mr.  Grattan  spoke  for,  and  Dr. 
Duigenan  against  the  motion. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said,  lie 
should  leave  to  tbe  noble  lord  op* 
posite  {lord  Castlcreagh)  to  suite 
to  die  house  what  had  been  pro* 
mised  to  the  catholics-of  Ireland, 
and  to  assign,  if  he  ^pi  able,  to  do 
so,  hts  reasons  for  now  abandoning 
them :  he  had  no  desire  to  revive 
any  animosities  on  account  of  re- 
ligious differences  of  opinion.  The 
question  now  before  the  house  was 
one  which  involved  most  impor- 
tant constitutional  doctrines :  k  was 
highly  interesting  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  as  interesting  to  the  so- 
▼eteign  himself  as  to  any  of  his 
Ejects.     It  was,  however,,  a  ques- 


tion, which,  although  it  contained 
an  abstract  proposition,  was  neces- 
sary to  be  brought  before  tbe  house, 
because  it  referred  to  a  principle 
which  had  been  recently  -  acted 
upon.  The  true  question  before 
the  house  was,  whether  or  not  it 
was  constitutionally  justifiable,  or 
rather  whether  it  was  not  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour,  in  any 
minister  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majesty,  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge, 
that  he  would  not  offer  any  advice 
to  his  majesty  which  might  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  essential  to  the 
interest  of  the  empire.  He  con- 
ceived, that  if  any  minister  should 
give  such  a  pledge  to  the  crown,  it 
would  be  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour in  such  a  minister  to  give 
it,  and  that  the  house  would  neg- 
lect its  duty,  and  betray  its  trust, 
if  it  did  not  impeach  such  a  mini- 
ster for  giving  such  a  pledge.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  more  importance 
to  the  king,  in  another  point  of 
view,  than  to  any  of  his  subjects  j 
for  if  his  counsellors  were  to  pledge 
themselves  not  to  advise  his  ma- 
jesty upon  any  particular  subject, 
when  it  might  happen  that'  it  was 
their  duty  to  offer  him  advice,  the 
most  alarming  effects  might  be 
produced  from  that  pledge.  A 
question  more  important  to  the 
crown  than  the  present  was  hardly 
possible  to  be  conceived:  indeed, 
the  doctrine  he  had  heard  that 
night  led  him,  from  the  great  re- 
spect he  had  for  (he  understand- 
ings of  the  gentlemen  who  main- 
tained it,  to  suspect  that  all  he 
fiad  formerly  heard  concerning 
the  proper  privileges  of  a  mem- 
ber •  of.  parliament,  all,  he  had 
heard  of  the  duties' of  a  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  the  crown,  all  he  had 
hitherto  reading,  and  ajl  he  had 
been  thinking  of  die  pri  nci  pies  of  the 
constitution, 
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fconstftnrfoiiy  arid  sell  ho  had  tead 
on  constitutional  authorities,  had 
been  entirely  wrong ;  for  he  liad 
always  understood  ttte  doctrine  to 
fee,  that  the  king  could  do  no 
wrong  j  and  he  had  understood 
that  nlaxirn  to  be  one  in  which 
the  security  of  the  public,  and  that 
of  the  ftonour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  were  united,  and  d  maxim 
ton  which  both  these  points  ma- 
let  rally  depended  ;  for,  •  by  this 
sort  of  pledge,  the  whole  nature  of 
the  responsibility  of  state  affairs 
"would  betaken  away*;  there  would 
be  no  security  against  the  most 
traitorous  'intention s  of  irresponsi- 
ble advisers ;  Tor  ministers  would 
not  be  answerable,  and  could  not 
Txe  answerable,  for  any  advice 
which  they  tKd  not  give  \  ahdther 
•could  not*-  give-  rhfit  which  they 
stood  pledged  to  withhold  I'  This 
matter 'was  the  more  alarming, 
•when  he  learnt  from  the  right  how. 
the>  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
that  he  thought  there  were  dases 
wherein  his  rmjesty  acted  without 
'any  advice1  whatever.  Now,  v*  itH- 
ont  meaning  to  involve  his  majesty 
Jn  any  kind  of  censure,  this  doc- 
trine  went  to  charge  his  majesty 
with  the  greatest  censure.  But 
the  right  hon.  gfcnt.  said,  that  the 
present  motion  went  to  bring  his 
majesty  to  the  bar  of  that  house. 
There  was  no  desire  whatever  to 
include  his  majesty  in  any  censure 
for  what  had  been  done,  nor  had 
this  motion 'any  such  tendency ;  oh 
the  contrary, '  it  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  protect  the  king,  and  to 
support  the  maxim  that  he  could 
do  no  wrong,  which  could  never 
be  done  by  allowing  any  of  his  mi- 
*  nisters  to  enter  into  a  pledge  not  to 
offer  him  advice  upon  any  given 
subject. 

Mr.  Bathurst  and  sir  Peter  Mur- 
ray sjcfce  against  the  motion*  and 


Mr.Whitbread  and .  lord "  ftowicfe 
for  it,  after  which 

Mr-  secretary  Canning  rose  a«* 
midst  a  loud  call  for  the  question 
from  die  opposition  benches.  ;He 
was  not  surprised  on  .a  motion 
brought  forward  lor  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  an  administration,  that 
those  who  supported  it  should  wish 
to  drown  by  clamour  what  those 
ministers  had  to  say  in  their  de- 
fence* But  however  reluctant  he 
might  be  to.  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  house  at  that  late  hour,,  and  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  die  house, 
he 'should  not  be  deterred  by  cla- 
mour from  offering  what  he  had 
to  urge  in  his  vindication.  The 
noble  lord's  speech  seemed  to  place 
him  in  a  state  of  retrospective  re- 
sponsibility for  counsels  which  he 
could  not  be  acquainted  with,  and 
for  that  dismissal  which  was  the 
consequence  of  his  own  suicidal 
act.  If  he  were  to  follow  the  course 
that -had  been' pursued  nip  to  ihe 
•speech  of  the  noble  lord,  he  should 
contend,  what  had  not  been  denied 
on  either  side,  that  this  question 
was  an  issue  between  die  king  aad 
his  late  ministers.  This  was  tfcp 
•first  instance  since,  the  time  of 
Charles,  that  a  sovereign  had  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  parliament. 
The  late  ministers  had  by  their  own 
acts  rendered  their  dismissal  un- 
avoidable, and  he  denied  that  he 
or  any  of  fas  colleagues  had  given 
any  counsdQbn  the  occasion,  or  had 
intrigued  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
into  their  places.  On  die  contrary, 
they  had  laboured *to  prevent  die 
confusion  that  ensued  from  the 
measures  that  had  been  adopted. 
*  In  whatever  way  the  bill  should  be 
deposed  of,  he  did  not  think  itdesi- 
mfcie  that  a  change  of  administration 
should  take  place  in -consequence 
of  it.  Bnt,  when  his  sovereign  was 
wfi&oux  a  ministry,  and  had  called 
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upon"  him  for  his  services,  he  did 
not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to 
withhold   them.     Nor  did-  he  las- 
ment  the  part  he  had  taken.     As 
to  the  circumstances  that  caused*  a 
change  of  government,  he  did  not 
til  ink  that  there  was  any  intention 
to  deceive  his  majesty.     He  should 
not  impute  bad    motives  to  any 
man ;  but  though  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  deceive,  there  was  too 
much  misunderstanding  in  the  pro- 
gress ef  that  transaction.     When 
his  majesty  had  declarred  that  he 
would  not  go  a  step  beyond  the 
act  of  1793,  it  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  his  ministers, 
and  they  should  thenjiave  distinct- 
ly explained  what  was  meant  to  be 
conceded,    by   the  measure.     For 
his- part,  he  should  prefer  granting 
to  the  catholics,  what  was  refused 
bv  the  bill,  and  withholding  what 
the    bill     conceded.      He    would 
sooner   give    the   civil  distinction 
than  the  sword.     As  to  the  call  of 
the  noble  lord  upon  htm,  he  should 
answer,  that  he  did  wish  to  form 
his  conduct  on  the  model  of  that 
great  man,  his  late  right  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Pitt).  The  noble 
lord  had  assumed  that  he  was  of 
The  same  opinion  with  himself  on 
the   subject  df  this  bill,    but  the 
noble  lord  had  no  right  to  judge 
of  him  but  from  his  public  votes  m 
parliament.     He  had  given  but  one 
vote  on  this  question,  an  a*  that  was 
in  1804*,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  against  the 
catholic  petition.    -  But  *the  conduct 
of  his  late  right  hon.  friend,  wh»n 
he  went  out  of  office,  because  he 
could  not  carry  the  great  measure 
he  proposed,  could  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  fate  ministers.  The 
right  hon.f  secretary  here  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  stipu- 
lations claimed  by  the  late  mini- 
sters, that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  recommend  one  policy,  whilst 


they  pursued  another.  .  The  terms 
upon  which  they  wished  to  hold 
their  offices  were,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  propose  measures, 
that  they  might  afterwards  aban- 
don them.     The  yearly  moving  of 
the  question  would  have  the  effec* 
of.  making  an  unfair  division  of  the 
popularity     and     odium.        The* 
odium  would  be  great,  and  all  fall 
upon  the  crown f  the  benefit  would 
be    small,  and  that  the  catholics 
might  have  j  but  the  whole  of  the, 
popularity   the    ministers  were  to 
have.    The  noble  lord  had  told  him 
of  the    majority  he  should  have* 
and     of    the    vexatious    motions 
that   were    to   follow.     But  why 
waste  his  majorities?    If  sufficient 
to  carry  vexatious  motions  to  em* 
barrass  his  majesty's  government! 
they  would  a  fortiori  be  sufficient 
for  the  relief  of  his  majesty's  subP 
jectsj  the  noble  lord  ought,  there, 
fore,  to  carry  his  original  measure. 
It  had  been  said  that  no  notice  had 
been  given  of  an  exculpatory  state* 
ment,  till  after  several  partial  pub- 
lications had  taken  place;  but  this 
he  denied. — The  noble  lord,  said 
the  right  hon.  secretary,  has  chosen, 
to  insinuate  that  the  king  had  in 
fact  some  secret  adviser,  and  that 
the    communication    between  his 
majesty  and  those  who  are  now  in 
his  councils,  began  much  earlier 
than  we   are  willing  to  avow.     I 
know  not  whether  it  is  intended  to 
extend  these  insinuations  to  all  the 
members  of  the  new  administration 
but  as  expressions  have  dropped 
from  many  gentlemen,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  which  appear  to 
convey  that  charge  of  intrigue  and 
secret  cabal,*  I  think  it  right  to  say 
distinctly  for  myself,  and.  I  say  it 
with  equal  confidence  for  my  right 
hon.  friead   (Mr.  Perceval)   near 
me,  and  for  the  noble  duke,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, that' not  -only  we  hav* 
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nor  to  answeT  for  any  secret  or  un- 
fair attempts  to  obtain  the  situa- 
tion we  now  .hold,  but  that  we 
did,  each  according  to  our  mea- 
sures and  opportunities,  exert  our- 
selves fairly  and  honestly  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  which  might  be 
apprehended,  as  likely  to  attend  a 
change  of  administration  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. If  when  thf  kingdom  was 
left  without  a  ministry,  and  the 
country  without  a  government, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  obey  the 
call  made  upon  us,  we  were  not, 
however,  so  rash,  so  presumptu- 
ous, or  so  blind,  in  the  pursuit  of 
objects  of  ambition,  to  the  real 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  times, 
as  to  labour  and  intrigue  for  so  pe. 
rilous  a  succession.  For  myself, 
I  confidently  aver,  that  on  the  first 
intimation  which  I  received,  from 
authority  which  I  believed  to  be 
unquestionable,  of  the  strong  dif- 
ference of  opinion  subsisting  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  ministers, 
I  took  the  determination  of  com- 
municating what  1  had  learnt,,  and 
1  did  communicate  it  without  de- 
lay, to  that  part  of  the  late  admi- 
nistration, with  which,  in  sp'te  of 
political  differences,  I  had  continu- 
ed, and  with  which  (so  far  as  my 
own  feelings  are  concerned),  I 
still  wish  to  continue,  in  habits  of 
personal  friendship  and  regard.  I 
communicated  it  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  with  the  most  earnest 
advice  and  exhortation,  that  they 
should  lose  no  time  in  coming  io 
such  an  explanatipn  and  accom- 
modation on  the  subject  as  should 
prevent  matters  from  going  to  ex* 
tremities.  And  it  has  been  no 
small  satisfaction  to  me  to  find, 
in  the  correspondence  which  I  have 
since  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing, that  as  the  first  attempts  at  ex- 
planation, on  the  part  of  ministers, 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  the 


day  subsequent  to  my  making  thtf 
communication,  my  intention  to 
do  good,  though  not  ultimately 
successful,  was  at  least  not  wholly 
without  effect.  Precisely  of  the 
same  sort  was  the  conduct  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Perceval) 
towards  that  part  of  the  govern- 
ment with  whom  he  had  opportu- 
nity of  communication.  With  re- 
spect to  the  noble  duke  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  I  can  state 
with  full  confidence,  that  the  first 
intercourse  which  he  had  with  his* 
majesty  on  this  occasion,  was  taken 
advantage  of  on  his  part,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  differ-* 
ences,  and  incurring  or  precipitat- 
ing a  change,  but  of  advising  and 
anxiously  recommending  a  full 
and  amicable,  and,  if  possible,  a 
satisfactory  explanation*  I  venture, 
then,  fearlessly  to  appeal  to  the' 
house,  whether  we  can  he  justly 
charged  with  having  taken  any  un- 
due advantage  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  late  change.  Our 
only  crime  in  this  respect  is,  that 
when  the  difference  between  his? 
majesty  and  his  late  servants  be- 
came irreconcileable,  and  when  it 
was  obvious  that  that  admintstra* 
tion  must  go  out,  we  would  not 
consent  to  join  with  them  in  push' 
ing  our  sovereign  to  the  wall,  by 
reducing  him  -to  the  alternative  oV 
taking  them  back  upon  their  own 
terms,  to  be  at  their  mercy,  or  of 
leaving  the  country  without  a  go- 
vernment.— But,  sir,  when  I  con- 
tend that  we  are  not  responsible,- 
aud  cannot,  in  common  sense,  be 
held  to  be  so,  for  acts  which  were 
done  many  weeks  before  our  com- 
ing into  ©fEcet  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however, -that  I  should  feev* 
any  reluctance  to-  take  my  full 
share  of  respansfbtlny,  for  that 
part  of  the  king's  conduct  which 
is  connected  widi  the  correspon- 
dence between  his  majesty  and  his 
ministers* 
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ministers.  Far  from  it.  I  should 
indeed  be  proud  to  be  associated, 
in  any  degree,  with  his  majesty's 
share  of  that  correspondence.  And 
painful  as  the  whole  of  this  discus- 
sion has  been,  painful  as  it  must 
be  to  every  man  who  values  not 
the  /orms  only,  but  the  essence  of 
our  constitution,  to  see  the  king 
brought  here,  as  it  were  in  person, 
to  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  this 
house,  it  is  some  consolation  to  re- 
flect, that  from  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  commons  there  still  lies  an  ap- 
peal to  the  tribunal  of  the  country. 
It  is .  a  great  consolation  to  every 
loyal  mind  to  feel,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  sovereign  has  been  made 
most  unconstitutionally  responsi- 
ble in  his  own  person,  he  must  in- 
evitably become  personally  better 
known  to  his  people.  And  when 
that  people  shall  see  their  sove- 
reign* full  as  he  is  of  years,  and  la- 
bouring' nnder  heavy  afflictions, 
yet  retaining,  in  the  vigour  of  a 
green  old  age,  soundness  of  judge- 
ment, a  promptness  and  vivacity  of 
intellect,  which  have  enabled  him 
to  contend  singly  in  this  painful 
controversy  against  the  united  ta- 
lents of  all  his  ministers;  when 
they  shall  see  him  displaying 
powers  as  fit  as  those  of  any  of 
those  ministers,  or  of  any  other 
man  that  hears  me,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  most  perplexing  ques- 
tions, and  the  conduct  of  die  most 
difficult  affairs ;  perhaps,  sir,  I  say, 
when  all  this  shall  be  made  mani- 
fest to  the  people,  and  when,  by 
this  manifestation,  all  these  sinister 
and  disheartening  rumours,  which 
sometimes  accident  and  sometimes, 
industry  propagates  through .  tjie> 
country,  shall  have  received  their 
decisive  confutation,  perhaps  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
inconvenience,  the  hazard,  and  the 
unconstitutional  tendency  of  this 
1807. 


wanton  and  unjustifiable  arraign- 
ment  of  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  king,  may  not  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  advantage  of 
this  display  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties. And  while  we  regret  that 
those  qualities  should  have  been 
put  to  such  a  trial,  the  country 
will  rejoice  in  the  hope  which  arises 
from  the  manrjr  in  which  that 
trial  has  been  sustained,  that,  after 
having  for  nearly  half  a  century 
watched  with  unceasing  care  and 
paternal  anxiety  over  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  his  people,  he  may 
yet,  under  the  protection  of  pro- 
vidence, add  to  that  length  of  life, 
and  to  that  series  of  labours,  many 
many  years  more,  of  care  and 
anxiety  certainly,  but  of  protecting 
and  efficient  care,  and  of  anxiety 
vigorous  and  active  for  the  benefit 
ofhis  people.  For  the  advice  t  of 
restoring  lord  Melville  to  his  ma- 
jesty's councils,  I  am  ready  to  take 
my  full  share  of  responsibility  ; 
but  I  think  that  such  a  recommen- 
dation would  have  come  with  a  bet- 
ter grace  from -the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  and  his  friends, 
who  conducted  a  late  prosecution 
against  that  noble  lord  to  a  for- 
tunate acquittal.  I  shall  only 
trouble  the  house  with  one  word 
more.  Whatever  may  he  the  issue  of 
the  division  of  this  night,  or  of  the 
series  of  divisions  with  which,  if 
successful,  it  is  to  be  followed ;  his 
majesty's  ministers  are  determined 
Nto  stand  by  their  sovereign,  even 
though  circumstances  should  oc- 
cur, in  which  they  may  find  it  their 
duty  to  appeal  to  the  country^ 

Lord  Henry  Petty  observed, 
jhat  however  that  house  might  be 
attacked,  however  it  might  be 
threatened,  whatever  unconstitu- 
tional language  might  be  used  to- 
wards it,  he  relied  on  the  manly 
constitutional  spirit  and  understand- 
N  ^       ing 
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mg  of  the  h6use,  that  no  such  in- 
timidation could  induce  it  to  sur- 
render a  constitutional  principle. 
A  great  constitutional  wrong  had 
been  done,  and  the  house  would 
act  consistently  with  what  was  due 
to  its  own  character,  by  declaring 
with  firmness  its  sense  of*  that 
wrong.  The  onto-  mode  by  which 
gentlemen  on  thetther  side  defend- 
ed the  question  on  their  side,  was 
by  a  repetition  of  the  mis-state- 
ments, which  had  already  been  re- 
peatedly contradicted  arid  disprove 
ed.  If  it  were  once  admitted  as  a 
principle,  that  a  king  had  a  right 
to  demand  of  his  ministers  a  pledge, 
that  they  would  not  again  trouble 
him  with  any  advice  connected 
with  that  subject,  then  truly  would 
the  protestant  establishment  be  in 
danger.  For  his  own  part,  al- 
though he  believed  that  the  mo- 
tion cf  his  hon.  friend  would  be 
carried  that  night  by  a  majority, 
he  did  not  believe  that,  had  the 
catholic  bill  been  persevered  in, 
the  influence  of  the  late  govern- 
ment exerted  at  that  time  could 
have  secured    its  adoption. 

The  question  being  called  for,  the 
house  divided  on  tlie  amendment 
to  the  original  motion,  namely, 
that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
now  read.  While  the  opposition 
members  were  in  the  lobby,  lord 
Howicfc  requested  their  attention  : 
ie  stated  that  there  were  two  mo- 
tions before  the  house;  the  first, 
that  the  other  ordersjs^the  day  be 
now  read,  upon  whitSf^the^  were 
then  dividing,  and  upon  which  it 
was  pretty  certain  they' would  be 
m  a  majority ;  the  second  would  be 
upon  the  original  motion.  ShouHfr 
they,  as  he  trusted  they  would, 
negative  the  first,  and  carry  the 
Original  question,  it  would  then  be 
perhaps  necessary  to  propose  an 
.iddrcss  to  the  throne,  to  meet  the 
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threat  which  had  been  thrown  out 
that  evening — a  threat  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  parliament.  '  Th* 
result  of  the  division  was, 

For  Mr.  Osborn's  amend- 
ment ....    25$ 

For  the  original  motion        226 
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tn  the  hoigfte  of  lords,  on  the 
13th  of  April/the  marquis  of  Staf. 
ford  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  th* 
house  respecting  the  consequences 
of  the  late  changes  in  his  majesty^ 
councils.  However  he  lamented 
that  change,  he  had  more  to  la- 
ment the  causes  that  led  to  it,  and 
the  nature  of  the  advice  which  in- 
duced his  majesty  to  make  it.  For 
advisers  in  so  critical  a  measure 
his  majesty  most  undoubtedly  had, 
^whoever  those  advisers  might  ber 
He  earnestly  deprecated  all  such 
pernicious  attempts,  which  could 
never  be  rentured  oh  without  ha- 
zarding the  most  perilous  conse- 
quences to  the  country.  Various 
causes  had  been  assigned  for  the 
sudden  change  that  had  occurred 
in  die  administration,  but  one  of 
them  was  sufficient,  in  his  mind,  to 
justify  those  who  had  been  dismiss- 
ed, from  office.  It  also,  he  thought, 
justified  him  in  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing motion  to  their  lordships. 
The  noble  marquis  then  concluded 
by  moving  that 

"  This  noifrse,  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  a  firm  and  stable  admini- 
stration at  this  very  important 
crisis  of  public  affairs,  resolve,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  view,  without 
the  deepest  regret*  the  change  that 
has  recently  taken  place  in  his  mar 
jestyV  councils,  which  regret  ia 
considerably  increased  by  the  causes 
to  which  that  change  has  been 
ascribed,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
this  tause,  that  it  is-  the  first  duty 
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otthe  responsible  ministers  of  the 
crown  not  to  restrain  themselves 
by  any  pledge,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, from  giving  any  advice  to 
his  majesty,  which,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgement,  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances may  render  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
crown,  and. the  security  of  his  do- 
minions." 

.Lord  Aberdeen  considered  it  as 
an  attempt  at  a  justification  of  the 
conduct  of  the  late  administration  ; 
a  conduct  that,  in  his  opinion,  did 
indeed  require  a  justification  ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  either  the 
motion  so  submitted,  or  the  efforts 
making  to  accomplish  th^  object, 
Would* have  such  an  effect.  Much 
had  been  said  about  secret  advice 
and  secret  advisers  ;  but  he  could 
take  upon  him  to  say,  that,  in  a 
matter  of  such  great  and  impor- 
tant moment,  the  king  was  per- 
fectly capable  of  adopting  the  con- 
duct Hvhich,  he  would  say,  he 
happily  pursued,  without  the  aid 
of  any  exterior  advice  or  secret 
advisers  whatsoever.  If  an  address 
should  be  carried  to  the  crown  on 
the  subject  intimated,  his  majesty's 
answer  would  be,  that  his  own  con- 
science was  the  monitor  and  the 
adviser.  This  would  be  the  sincere 
and  ready  reply  of  his  majesty, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  as 
ready  and  complete  an  answer  to 
the  advocates  of  this  motion  as  they 
or  any  man  living  could  require. 
Under  the  impulse  of  these  con- 
siderations, and  with  the  view  that 
it  should  never  enter  their  walls 
again,  he  should  move  "  the  pre- 
vious question/' 

The  earl  of  Hardwicke  express- 
ed his  deep  regret  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  ma- 
jesty's councils,  and  lamented  that' 
a  cry  should  have  been  set  up  which 
couid  only  tend  to  revive  religious 


dissensions,  and  produce  the  most 
deplorable  consequences,  and  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of 
the  late  ministers.  Those  mini- 
sters, anxious,  from  the  best  mo- 
tives of  policy,  that  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  empire  should  be 
effective  towards  its  defence,  wish- 
ed to  extend  the' provisions  of  the 
bill  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament 
in  1793  to  this  country.  They 
afterwards  found  that,  if  merely 
that  measure  was  adopted,  dissent- 
ers would  be  excluded  from  those 
privileges  which  were  granted  to 
catholics ;  it  was  therefore  deemed 
necessary  to  include  dissenters,  and 
open  the  army  and  navy  to  both 
classes. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  address  their  lordships  early 
in  the  debate,  he  having  recently 
been  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  his  majesty,  and  having  been 
one  of  his  majesty's  late  confiden- 
tial advisers.  He  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  danger  arising  to  the  church 
or  stato  from  granting  the  propos- 
ed concessions  to  the  catholics ;  he 
was  convinced  there  was  no  such 
danger :  the  ground  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  measure  he  had  for- 
merly stated.  He  was  also  con- 
vinced that  the  catholic  question 
had  nothing  in  fact  to  do  with  the 
dismissal  of  the  Jate  ministers;  he 
believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
were  secret  advisers  about  the  king 
whose  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
late  ministers,  and  that  the  catholic 
question  was  eagerly  seized  as  the 
pretext.  There  were  wheels  with- 
in wheels  in  t^ie  political  machine ; 
Hhere  were  as  many  wheels  in  it  as 
in  a  silk-mill,  and  the  traces  of  ad- 
vice might  be  found,  when  the  se- 
cret adviser  could  not  be  discover- 
ed. He  firmly  believed  that  there 
had  been  tfiese  secret  advisers  about 
-       N2  the 
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the  king.     If  any  noble  lord  stated 
upon  his  honour  that  he  did  not 
give  imy  such  secret  advice,  he  was 
bound,  to  believe  that  declaration, 
nor  should  he  make  any  insinua- 
tion to  the  contrary  of  such  decla- 
iation,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
bhould  expect  belief  to  a  similar 
declaration  made  by  himself:  and 
as  he  would  not  do  that  which  he 
cqjild  not  himself  suffer,  so  die  same 
with    respect   to   any  honourable 
gentleman  who  made  a  similar  de- 
claration.    He,  however,  could  not 
help  declaring  his  belief  that  such 
advice  had   existed,    although   it 
might  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  prove  it.     He  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  expressions  used  by 
the  noble  lord  (Aberdeen)  when  he 
gave  to  the  house  an  answer  as 
coming  from  his  majesty  to  their 
supposed  address:    but  he  could 
tell  that  noble  lord,  that  were  the 
same  assertion  made  elsewhere  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  sedition, 
and  the  question  on  that  principle 
would  be  discussed  in  a  different 
way  in  the    great  hall  adjacent. 
Such  an  answer   from    the   king 
Would  amount  to  this:  it  would, 
contrary   to    the   established  and 
known  law  of  the  land,  take  all  the 
responsibility  off  from  the  advisers 
of  the  crown,  and  charge  it  upon 
bis  own  head.  m  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  coronation  oath ;  but 
he  would  state  a  part  of  that  oath, 
and  then  ask,  where  were  all  those 
scruples  now  urged,  when  the  ca- 
tholic  bill  passed  in  1793?  The 
coronation   oath  solemnly  avows 
the  intention  of  preserving  the  laws 
and  customs  of  this  realm..    If  the 
laws  and  customs  of  thje  realm  were 
robe  violated  by  the  passing  of  the 
law  ia  1793,   why  was.  that  law 
passed  ?  or  rather,  wht  dto  not  die 
,*ne  secret  advisers  tipme  forth, 


warn  the  king,  and  admonish  him 
against  enacting  it? — Why  did  not 
the  same  scruples  then  prevail  that 
now  exist  ?  The  reason  was  self- 
evident:— it  was  because  the  in- 
terest of  these  secret  advisers  did 
not  then  lead  that  way. — Equally 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
was  it  to  state,  that  the  sentiments* 
of  his  majesty  were  immutably  hos- 
tile  to  granting  any  further  conces- 
sions to  the  catholics.  Were  three 
millions  of  people  to  be  told,  that 
under  no  circumstances  whatever 
would  any  further  concessions  be 
made  to  them ;  that  the  mind  of 
their  sovereign  was  immutably 
made  up  not  to  grant  them  any 
further  concessions?  Would  not 
such  a  doctrine  be  pregnant  witji 
die  utmost  danger  to  the  state? 
Such  a  doctrine  was,  in  every  point 
of  view,  most  unconstitutional ;  the 
opinions  of  the  king  could  not  be 
immutably  fixed  against  any  par- 
ticular measure*  the  king  being  al- 
ways constitutionally  open  to  ad- 
vice from  his  ministers,  according 
to  the  circumstances  m  which  die 
country  might  be  placed*  He  re- 
verenced the  conscientious  scruples 
of  his  majesty  on  this  subject,  but 
he  maintained  that  the  measure 
which  had  been  alluded  to  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  coronation 
oath.  By  that  oath  his  majesty 
bound  himself  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm* 
and  every  measure  that  might 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try mvst  become  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration. It  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  earl  (Aberdeen)  that  mi- 
nisters abandoned  the  bill,  although 
they  considered  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. He  denied,  however,  that 
it  was  brought  forward  as  a  mea- 
sure of  indispensable  necessity:  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  brought  for- 
ward as  a  measure  of  expediency, 
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and  was  withdrawn  when  it  was 
understood  that  his  majesty  was 
hostile  to  its  further  progress.  That 
the  late  ministers  believed  they  had 
his  majesty's  approbation  of  the 
measure,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
His  noble  friend,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  who  saw  his  majes- 
ty cm  the  subject,  believed  that  his 
majesty  had  given  his  consent,  and 
so  stated  ft  to  his  'colleagues.  When 
k  was  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding,  an  at- 
tempt was  immediately  made  to 
modify  die  bill,  and  it  was  after- 
wards withdrawn.  Of  the  uncon- 
stitutional nature  of  the  pledge  de- 
manded he  could  have  no  doubt. 
If  a  pledge  could  be  demanded  in 
one  instance  it  might  tn  others,  un- 
til no  subject  was  left  for  ministers 
to  advise  the  kin**  upon.  He  there- 
fore approved  ofthe  motion. 

Lord  Boringdon  saw  no  ground 
for  entertaining  the  question.  The 
irst  reason  was,  that  the  tendency 
and  result  of  the  motion,  if  carried, 
would  be  the  inculpation  of  the 
Icing  personally;  and,  2dly,  he  did 
not  think  there  existed  any  neces- 
sity for  such  a  proceeding.  He 
was  not  swrprised  that  the  late  mi- 
nisters should  have  been  anxious  to 
justify  themselves  to  the  public; 
they  had  obtained  leave  to  do  so  : 
-but  swnely,  when  they  availed  them- 
selves of  this  compliance,  the  mat- 
ter should  have  been  suffered  to 
rest  with  their  explanation ;  a  sa- 
cred barrier  was  broken  down,  a 
constitutional  principle  was  infrin- 
ged, and  unquestionably  the  evil 
should  not  be  extended  more  wide* 
ly.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  who, 
according  to  the  constitution,  could 
do  no  wrong,  should  not  come  un- 
der a  discussion  which  might  lead 
to  a  resolution  of  censure.  He 
readily  absolved  the  late  ministers 
from  the  imputation  of  forcing  his 


majesty  to  adopt  a  measure  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings  and  his  con- 
science :  he  could  not,  however, 
absolve  them  from  that  want  of 
prudence  and  management  which 
should  govern  men  through  life, 
even  on  ordinary  occurrences.  His 
majesty  did  not  demand  a  pledge 
from  his  late  ministers  without 
good  reason  ;  for,  when  they  had 
resolved  to  abandon  the  catholic 
measure  altogether,  they  accompa- 
nied their  declaration  with  a  reser- 
vation which  imposed  on  h»s  ma- 
jesty the  necessity  of  requiring  a 
pledge.  He  confessed,  that  in 
having  made  such  a  oVman<d  he 
saw  nothing  unconstitutional  or 
dangerous.  Great  apprehension 
seemed  to  be  entertained  respect- 
ing the  effect  which  this  change 
might  produce  in  Ireland ;  but  he 
didnot  entertain  as  gloomy  views 
on  that  subject  a*  others.  The 
catholics  of  Ireland  would  see  their 
claims  had  not  been  defeated  by 
party  intrigue  or  cabals,  but  that 
the  obstacle  was  the  honest  and  con- 
scientious feeling  of  that  sovereign, 
from  whom  they  had  received 
many  substantial  favours  in  the 
course  of  a  long  reign  :  he  trusted, 
therefore,  that  tneir  conduct  would 
be  marked  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  attachment  to  their  sovereign. 
Lord  Kinnaird  rose,  and  in  .a 
very  animated  manner  called  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
consolation  held  out  to  Ireland  by 
the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sit 
down.  That  noble  lord  had  been 
generous  of  his  professions  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  majesty's  person,  and 
yet  that  noble  lord  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  the  population  of  Ireland, 
that  were  it  not  for  their  king,  they 
Would  have  been  then  in  me  en* 
joyment  ofthe  acknowledged  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  British  sub- 
jects. He  could  not  be  brought 
N3  to 
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,  to  think  that  such  a  doctrine  could 
in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  pro- 
mote loyalty  hi  Ireland.  It  flad 
been  insinuated  that]  the  late  miT 
nisters  and  their  adnerents  were 
now*  influenced  by  factious  motives, 
and  it  had  been  also  said,  that  the 
present  were  an  untried  ministry, 
lie  dissented  equally  from  bpth 
propositions.  It  would  be  presump? 
tion  in  him  to  vindicate  the  la{e  mi- 
nisters from  the  charge  of  faction. 
In,  the  present  instance  it  wsjs  un- 
necessary; they  were  well  known 
and  deservedly  popular.  As  to 
fhe  present  ministers,  he  denied 
that  they  were  altogether  untried. 
Surely  the  noble  duke  at  the  head 
of  the  government  could  not  be  said 
to  be  untried ;  the  noble  duke  was 
certainly  late  in  life,  and  perhaps 
it  was  not  $0  be  hoped  that  he 
should  for  the  remainder  of  his, 
days  profit  m»:ch  by  experience. 
As  to  the  noble  secretary  for  the 
home  department  (lord  Hawkey 
bury),  who  could  be  so  forgetful 
of  that  noble  lord's  talents,  and  suc- 
cess in  diplomacy,  as  to  say  that 
that  noble  lord  had  not  been  tried  ? 
The  right  lion,  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  foreign  department  had 
been  already  tried  ;  and  surely  it 
was  not  to  be  denied  that  the  noble 
lord,  not  a  member  of  that  house 
(Castlereagh),  who  was  now  secre- 
tary for  the  war  and  colonies,  had 
been  tried,  and  tried  sufficiently; 
that  nqble  lord  had  proved  that 
he  could  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  entering  into  pledges  ;  the  noble 
lord  was  in  this  respect  ever  will- 
ing and  competent;  he  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  person  of  very  obr 
stinate  opinions,  they  were  often 
found  to  be  conveniently  variable  i 
but  at  the  same  time  he  (loi.d  Kin* 
.  naird)  had.  his  doubts  that  even 
the  present  ministry  would  be  very 
fautious    of  entirely   committing 


themselves  with  a  character  so  pure 
and  perfect  as  that  of  the  noWe 
secretary.  The  noble  lord  who. 
spoke  last  had  censured  the  latc- 
administration  freely  for  their  al- 
leged remissness  with  respect  to 
continental  expeditions. — The  ob- 
jection came  with  an  ill  grace  from 
a  noble  lord,  who  had  himself  been 
a  principal  agent  in  planning  and 
forwarding  thfcse  UUcontrived  and 
Unfortunate  expeditions  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  establish  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  facilitate 
the  subjugation  of  Europe.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  means  that 
had  been  resorted  to,  to  set  up  and 
maintain  the  infatuated  cry  of  the 
•'  church  in  danger,"  and  contend- 
ed that  a  ministry  obliged  to  resort 
to  such  pitiful  expedients,  gave  an 
undeniable  proof  of  their  own 
wretched  imbecility.  He  was 
afraid  that  latent  intrigue  had  de- 
prived his  majesty  and  the  country 
of  the  .services  of  a  ministry  alike 
eminent  in  purity  and  in  talent 
Secret  advisers  had  robbed  England 
of  lord  Chatham's,  abilities ;  and 
the  allusjon  was  not  the  less  apt, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  th^t 
very  lord  Chatham,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existing  prejudices  of  the 
day,  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  sent  them  abroad. 
K:s  lordship  concluded  by  sur* 
porting  die  jqotipn. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  felt  it  a  very 
painful  duty  imposed  on  him- to  he, 
obliged  to  oppose  the  motion  of  his, 
noble  friend  (marquis  of  Stafford), 
and  to  giye  his  support  to  the  mo-' 
tion  of  adjournment,  rje  had  ob- 
served, in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  some  tilings,  connected  with' 
this  subject  had  been  misrepresent- 
ed or  misconceived ;  he  wisbed 
therefore  to  set  their  lordships  right. 
His  lordship' then  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  facts  aj*d  circum- 
stances, 
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itanccs  of  the  case ;  from  which  he 
drew  the  same  conclusion  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  namely,  that  the 
king  had  reluctantly  assented  to 
the  bill  in  the  first  instance ;  that 
he  supposed  it  at  that  time  to  con- 
tain nothing  more  than  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1703,  and  that 
his  majesty  had  explicitly  declared 
he  never  would  go  further  than  that 
act.  His  lordship  passed  an  eulo- 
gium  on  lord  Howick,  and  a  high 
panegyric  on  die  conduct  of  tie 
duke  of  Bedford  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland, !  placed,  as  his 
grace  has  been,  in  a  situation  of 
considerable  difficulty;  and  after 
some  observations  on  the  govern- 
ment of  lord  Camden,  which,  he 
contended,  was  good,  and  that  the 
acts  of  barbarity  and  injustice 
which  took  place  during  that  noble 
lord's  administration  did  not  arise 
out  of  his  system,  his  lordship  con- 
cluded by  declaring,  that  he  must 
oppose  a  proposition,  the  tendency 
of  which  went  to  attach  blame  to 
the  sovereign,  or  to  infringe  his 
prerogative. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  appeal- 
ed to  their  lordships'  own  recol- 
lection, as  to  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  parliament  in  the  best 
times  of  our  history.  Did  not 
parliament  then  consider,  as  indeed 
it  was  an  acknowledged  principle 
of  our  constitution,  that  the  legal 
and  ostensible  advisers  of  the  crown 
were  alone  responsible  for  every 
thing  that  was  done  by  the  mon- 
arch ?  And  when  the  king  thought 
proper  to  take  an  act  entirely  to 
himself,  by  giving  a  certificate  un- 
der his  own  hand,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation to  ministers  for  their  con- 
duct, did  not  parliament  maintain, 
that  it  was  an  addition  to  his  crime, 
that  he  had  thus  surrendered  his 
own  responsibility?  Let  noble 
lords  consider  then  for  a  moment, 


if  it  be  not  equally  criminal,  at 
least  in  some  considerable  degree 
culpable  conduct  in    the   present 
ministers^  that  they  have  at  least 
virtually    assumed    the    manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  on  a  con- 
dition, that  they  will   not,  if  die 
protection  of  his  majesty's  crown 
and   the   salvation  of  the  empire 
depend  on  it,  presume  to  mention 
to  their  royal  master,  perhaps  the 
only  topic  that  it  was  their  sworn 
duty  to  advance,  and  strengthen 
by  their  recommendation  ?     W  ould 
not  a  forbearance  to  urge  a  topic 
that  might  possibly  be  most  es- 
sentially interesting  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
people,  be  highly  criminal  in  tlie 
servants  of  the  crown  ?     If  his  ma- 
jesty's late  ministers  had  given  a 
pledge  of  the  nature  that  had  been 
demanded  of  them,  would  they  not 
then  have  given  up  the  exercise  of 
their  own   judgement,  for  which 
,  alone  they  could  be  deemed  re- 
sponsible ;  and  would  they  not  for 
such  a  base  surrender  of  dieir  own 
responsibility  bejustly  liable  to  im- 
peachment.?—Jt  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent ministers  have  denied  the  ad- 
mission of  such  a  principle  as  this, 
they,    unquestionably,    when    the 
change  in  his  majesty's   councils 
was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to  fet- 
ter their  judgement  fdT  ever  after, 
and  seal  up  their  lips  upon  a  par- 
ticular question-— when    this    was 
known  to  be  the  case,  and  when  it 
was  not  attempted  to  be   denied 
that  the  principle  upon  which  such 
a  refusal  was  given  was  truly  con- 
stitutional,    most    unquestionably 
those  noble  lords  who  succeeded 
his  majesty's  late  ministers  in  of- 
fice ought  to  have  declared  them* 
selves,  and  let  dieir  sovereign  know 
what    was    their  "opinion  on  this 
great   constitutional  question.     If 
they  did  so,  it  was  a  matter  that 
N  *  co*d 
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could  easily  be  proved,  that  they 
did  so  in  so  many  terms.  *  If  they 
did  not  so  declare  themselves,  they 
accepted  of  office  with  at  least  the 
implication  of  a  pledge  of  the  a- 
moimt  that  had  been  spoken  of, 
and  were  highly  culpable ;  but  if 
they  entered  on  office  with  a  po- 
sitive stipulation,  they  were  guilty 
of  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
stitution, for  which  they  are  an- 
.  swerablc  to  parliament. 

Lord  Mulgrave  denied  that  the 
confidential  advisers  of  the  crown 
»  had  a  right,  on  every  occasion,  to 
act  stricdy  according  to  their  own 
opinion.  This  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  to  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances ;  and  if,  on  such  a  question 
as  that  which  was  now  the  subject 
of  their  lordships'  consideration, 
the  servants  of  the  crown  should 
happen  unfortunately  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  their  royal  master,  it 
was  their  duty  to»retire.  It  was  a 
general  maxim  in  the  British  con- 
stitution, that  .the  advisers  of  the 
crown,  should  give  such  advice  ac- 
cording to.  the  best  of  their  own 
free  and  unbiassed  judgement ;  but 
human  institutions  were  not  so 
perfectly  whole  and  entire  that 
there  could  not  be  the  least  excep- 
tion to  such  a  general  principle. 

Several  other  noble  lords  spoke  at 
length  both  for  and  against  die 
question:  after  which 

Lord  Grenville  rose  and  observ- 
ed, that,  late  as  the  hour  was,  he 
must  state  as  shortly  as  he  could 
the  grounds  on  which  he  would 
support  the  present  motion,  which 
must,  in  his  opinion,  be  voted  for 
by  every  man,  unless  he  was  con- 
tented to  go  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  constitution  was  com- 
pletely overturned.  He  did  not 
say  that  their  lordships  must  feel 
themselves  bound  to  vote  for  the 
flrst  part  of  the  motion,  though  be 


was  grateful  to  his  noble  friend 
who  proposed  it :  but  he  must  say, 
without  affectation,  that  he  regret- 
ted the  dismissal  of  the  late  ministry, 
because  they  had  a  system  in  train 
which  was  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  He  said 
nothing  of  himself,  but  only  looked 
at  the  talents  of  his  colleagues, 
whose  nnwearied  exertions  and  en- 
lightened views  afforded  the  best 
hopes  to  the  country :  but  if  be 
regretted  the  loss  which  the  coun- 
try would  sustain  from  their  dis- 
missal, he  felt  that  regret  doubled 
when  he  considered  by  whom  they 
were  succeeded.  He  did  not  mean 
any  disrespect  to  them  individual- 
ly, but  looked  at  their  system,  the 
'  grounds  of  their  conduct,  and  the 
unconstitutional  doctrines  which, 
they  held.  With  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  difference  between  his 
majesty  and  his  late  ministers,  be 
would  not  mter  upon  it,  as  he  had 
stated  it  before,  with  the  permission 
of  his  sovereign  ;  and  he  felt  it  the 
less  necessary,  because  that  state- 
ment had  not  been  shaken  by  any 
thing  now  said,  though  some  a£. 
tempts  had  been  made,  as  on  a 
farmer  occasion,  to  garble  and 
misrepresent,  by  taking  detached 
parts  of  it.  Upon  a  fair  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  transaction,  he  was  satis* 
fled  that  no  candid  man  would  see 
any  thing  to  justify,  or  even  ex- 
cuse, die  reproaches  so  liberally 
heaped  upon  himself  and  his  col* 
leagues.  With  tlio  question  now 
under  discussion,  however,  that 
transaction  had  no  connection 
whatever.  For,  when  the  period 
did  arrive  that  misunderstanding 
as,  to  the  bill  referred  to  was  found 
to  exist,  and  the  bill  in  consequence 
waq  abandoned,  the  proposition 
was;  madt  which  called  for  this 
motion.  As  tq  the  dilemma  put~ 
respecting 
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respecting  this  abandonment,  he 
begged  to  make  one  short  observa- 
tion, A  noble  lord  on  the  other 
«ide  {Mulgrave)  had  asked  why 
the  hill  abandoned  should  have 
been  at  all  proposed  if  not  neces- 
sary, and,  if  so  necessary,  it  should 
have  been  abandoned  ?  But  he 
would  beg  that  noble  lord  to  put 
the  dilemma  to  some  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  him,  to  those 
who  seceded  in  1801,  but  particu- 
larly to  put  it,  for  instance,  to  lord 
Castlereagh,  who  had  so  particu- 
larly pledged  himself  to  the  catho- 
lic question — who  had,  in  fact, 
brought  that  question  from  Ire- 
land with  him.  With  regard  to 
die  coronation  oath,  he  would  ask, 
whether  there  could  be  any  man 
in  that  house  who  had  front  enough 
to  maintain  that  after  the  Irish  act 
had  been  sanctioned,  which  allowed 
the  catholics  to  hold  certain  com- 
missions, it  would  be  a  violation  of 
that  oath  to  allow  them  to  hold  the 
rank  of  generals?  The  idea  was 
quite  untenable,  as  indeed;  in  his 
judgement,  was  every  other  propo- 
sition which,  would  impress  an 
opinion,  that  to  concede  to  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  would  at  all 
interfere  with  that  general  system 
which  the  coronation  oath  bound 
the  king  to  maintain.  The  noble 
lord,  alter  a  variety  of  profound 
observations,  which  we  regret  that 
the  limits  of  our  plan  do  not 
allow  us  to  follow,  reprobated 
in  strong  teiuis  the  artifices  re- 
sorted to  by  ministers  and  their 
adherents,  to  excite  a  fanatical  spi- 
rit in  the  country.  He  showed, 
that  so  far  from  the  present  mini- 
sters being  uniformly  approved  of 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  noble  lord  (Mul- 
grave)  stated,  that  that  illustrious 
person  had  on  many  occasions 
marked  very  j>artioi|larly  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  greater  part  of 


them,  and  quoted  the  instances  in 
which  he*  condemned  the  ^conduct 
of  seme  of  them,  particularly  lord 
Hawkesbury  when  presiding  alt 
the  foreign  department.  The  noble 
lord  remarked  upon  the  explana- 
tion which  he  had  laid  before  the 
house  with  respect  to  the  catholic 
bill,  and  the  pledge  required  bf 
himself  and  his  -colleagues,  and 
concluded  with  stating,  that  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration was  formed,  and  the 
persons  of  which  it  was  composed, 
he  conld  not  think  of  giving  it  his 
support. 

.Lord  H-awkesbury  replied  to 
lord  Grcnville,  and  contended  that 
the  whole  of  the  statement  made 
by  that  noble  baron,  and  of  the  de- 
bates to  which  that  statement  gav* 
rise,  were  proceedings  altogether 
irregular  and  unparliamentary. 
-The  noble  baron  had  accused  htm 
and  his  colleagues,  of  being  the 
first  set  of  ministers  who  had 
shrunk  from  responsibility,  and 
meanly  endeavoured  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  wings  of  their 
sovereign.  He  would  tell  that 
noble  baron,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  the  first  ministry, 
who,  in  order*  to  cloak  their  own 
misconduct  arid  absurdities,  had  so 
strangely  ventured  to  arraign  the 
personal  conduct  of  his  majesty  at 
their  lordships'  bar.  He  acted 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and 'conscience 
in  accepting  a  place  in  the  present 
government ;  and  as  long  as  he  was 
conscious  of  acting  upon  such 
grounds,  he  should  never  shrink 
from  the  responsibility,  to,  what- 
ever extent  it  might  be  carried,  to 
which  his  official  situation  made 
him  liable.  He  had  always  been 
averse  from  granting  any  further 
concessions  to  the  catholics,  and 
even  from  cherishing  any  such' 
hope  in  their  minds..  It  was  that' 
'      hope 
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hope  which  kept  Ireland  in  a  state 
of  continual  ferment  and  «gitaiion, 
and  until  it  was  laid  asleep,  there 
would  be  no  permanent  tranquillity 
in  that  country. 

Earl  Camden,  the  earl  of  Moira, 
lord  Ekton,  and  the  duke  of  Nor* 
folk  spoke ;  when  the  question  was 
carried  in  behalf  of  •  the  new  ad- 
ministration by.  a  majority  of  81. 

On  the  15th  Mr.  Lyttleton,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  brought 
forward  a  resolution  of  a  nature 
.somewhat  different  from  that 
moved  by  Mr.  Brarid,  but  evident- 
ly with  the  same  view  of  trying  the 
strength  of  the  new  administration. 
The  honourable  mover  concluded 
ft  short  but  very  neat  and  perspicu- 
ous speech  with  moving,  "That 
this  house,  considering  a  firm  and 
efficient  administration  as  essential- 
ly necessary  at  the  present  crisis, 
( feels  the  deepest  regret  at  the  late 
change  in  his  majesty's  councils.*1 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr, 
Hibbert;  a  long  and  extremely 
warm  debate  ensued,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  detail,  hav- 
ing given  already  such  ample  ac- 
counts of  the  debates  in  both  houses 
on  a  similar  subject,  and  which  oc- 
curred only  two  days  before.  The 
division  did  not  take  place  till  half- 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  numbers  were  244  and 
198,  leaving  a  majority  of  46 
in  favour  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  16th  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  moved  and  carried  in'  both 
^  houses,  to  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
and  the  officers,  &c.  under  his 
command,  for  the  skill  and  valour 
which  they  had  displayed  in  the 
capture  of  Monte  Video. 

On  the  17th,   in   the   house  of 
peers,,  the  subject  of.  the  courts  of 


justice  in  Scotland  was  discussed ;  ~" 
and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  com- 
mons, Mr.  Whitbread's  plan  re- 
specting the  poor  laws  occasioned 
a  long  conversation :  to  these,  with 
their  results,  we  have  already  re- 
ferred in  a  former  chapter.  • 
.  Of  the  remaining  business  of  the 
session  the  most  important  part 
was  the  expulsion  of  sir  Christopher 
Hawkins  for  bribery.  A  motion 
was  also  made  and  carried,  for  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  him 
to  direct  the  attorney-general  to 
prosecute  sir  Christopher  Hawkins* 
and  eighteen  other  persons  of  the 
committee  of.  electors  of  Penrhyn, 
who  had  fixed  the  price  for  which 
their  votes  were  to  be  sold,  and 
who  had  invited  sir  C.  Hawkins, 
by  a  deputation,  to  purchase  them. 
On  the  25th  the  session  and  the 
parliament  were  put  an  end  to  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  in  his  majesty's  name,  de- 
claring that  himself  and  the  lords 
commissioners  were  commanded 
to  state,  "That  his  majesty  is 
anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his 
people,  while  the  events  which 
have  recently  taken  place  are  yet 
fresh  in  their  recollection.  His  ma« 
jesty  feels,  that  in  resorting  to  this 
measure,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, he  at  once  demonstrates 
his  own  conscientious  persuasion  of 
the  rectitude  of  those  motives  upon 
which  he  has  acted,  and  afibrds  to 
his  people  the  best  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  ■  determination  to 
support  nim  in  every  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  his  crown,  which  is 
conformable  to  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions under  which  they  are  held, 
and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  the  security  of  the 
constitution."  The  speech  at  large 
will  be  found  among  the  Public 
Papers  in  another  part  of  this  vo- 
lume. - 

CHAPTER 
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THE  new  parliament  were 
summoned  to  meet  on  'Mon- 
day June  gg.  Having  already  in 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
volume  given  a  pretty  full  account 
of  all  the  forms  used  at  the  assem- 
bling of  a  new  house  of  commons ; 
of  the  rnode  of  choosing  a  speaker, 
with  various  other  interesting 
topics,  it  would  be  tedious  again 
?o  go  over  the  same  ground.  It 
will  be  suffieieat  to  ooserve,  that 
Mr.  Abbot  was  re-elected  speaker 
by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  house.  After  this,  and  theswear- 
ing  in  of  members  in  both  houses, 
the  parliament  met  on  the  $6th  ; 
when,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  delivered  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  which  will 
be  found  atnong  the  Public  Papers 
in  another  part  of  the  volume: 
an  address  was  moved  in  the  tpper 
house  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield, 
and  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
lord  Newark,  which,  after  debates 
f  f  considerable  length,  was  carried 
by  large  majorities,  viz*  in  the 
bouse  of  lords,  by  160  against  67, 
and  in  the  commons  350  were  for 
the  address,  and  J  96  against  it. 
from  this  day  the  opposition  could 


form  no  expectation  of  displacing 
their  opponents  from  the  teats 
which  they  had  been  charged  with, 
occupying  not  in  the  mosthonour- 
able  manner.  By  the  votes  on  this 
question  it  was  evident  that  the 
majority  of  b6th  houses  felt  very 
differently  on  the  subject.  The  de- 
bates were  animated  and  interesting, 
but  we  feel  that  the  limits  of  our 
volume  will  oblige  us  to  pass  over 
these  and  others  during  the  short 
session  of  about  seven  weeks,  with 
merely  laying  before  the  reader  the 
result,  reserving  the  detail  of  de- 
bates to  the  great  public  questions 
which  were  discussed  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament. 

June  27th,  sir  Samuel  Romilly 
presented  a  petition  from  130  per- 
sons confined  for  debt  in  the  king's 
bench  prison.  They  were  ready, 
he  said,  to  give  up  all  their  pro- 
perty to  their  creditors,  who  re- 
fused  to  consent  to  their  being  set 
at  liberty  on  such  terms.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  of  the  num~ 
ber  had  families  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  and  the  ntfmber 
of  their  children  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  The 
petition  prayed  a  revision  of  the 

laws 
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laws  of  debtor  and  creditor.  It 
had  been  said,  that  he  had  it  in  con* 
temptation  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter 
and  amend  these  laws  ;  but  be  had 
no  such  intention,  for  he  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  very  great 
evil  complained  of.  He  then  mov- 
ed that  it  might  lie  on  the  table ; 
which  was  ordered. 

On  the  same  day  lord  Castle- 
reagh  brought  down  a  message 
from  hn  majesty,  stating  that  his 
majesty,  being  desirous  of  confer- 
ring, some  signal  mark  of  his  favour 
and  approbation  on  major-general 
Stuart  for  his  eminent  services  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Maida,  re- 
commended to  his  faithful  com- 
mons to- make  provision  for  secur- 
ing to  him  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  life  an  annuity  of  1000/. 
per  annum.  Which  on  the  29th 
was  granted. 

On  the  same  day  the  speaker 

•  acquainted  the  house,  that  an  ac- 
count had  been  prepared  of  all 
private  bills  pending  at  the  r>me 
of  the  late  dissolution,  with  the 
several  stages  in  which  they  were 
on  the  27th  of  April.  The  ac- 
count was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed.  After 
which 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(Mr.  Perceval)  rose  to'  submit  a 
motion,  which  he  hoped  would  re- 
.  move  all  the  inconveniences  affect- 
ing private  bills,  arising  from  die 
late  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Those  chiefly  complained  of  were 
the  delay,  and  the  additional  ex- 
pense. The  delay  of  two  months, 
lie  hoped,  could  not  be  attended 
with  any  material  inconvenience ; 
and  as  to  the  expense,  it  would  be 
obviated  in  one  of  its  branches,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  officers,  who, 
according  to  the   precedent   esta- 

•  Wished  in  1 784,  agreed  to  advance 


the  bills  so  pending  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, to  their  former  stages,  withr 
out  additional  fees.  It  remained 
only  to  obviate  the  expease  of 
ageucy,  and  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses in  town.  This  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  resolution 
which  he  meant  to  propose,  which 
was,  to  ghre  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  which  every  petition 
for  a  private  bill  should  be  referred, 
to  inquire  whether  any  petition  had 
already  beerj  presented  in  the  late 
session,  from  the  same  parties,  on 
the  same  subject  $  and  if  so,  that 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence,  ta- 
ken before  the  committee  on  that 
former  petition,  should  be  evidence 
before  the  said  committee  ;  and  so 
in  like  manner  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate bills  founded  on  such  petitions, 
allowing  the  committee  to  call  for 
further  evidence,  if  necessary. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by 
lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Curw^n, 
and  lord  Ho  wick ;  the  last  of  whom 
said,  he  could  not  bring  lnfnself  to 
consent  to  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
occasioned  by  the  dissolution.  The 
magnitude  of  the.  inconveniences- 
might  well  be  estimated,  from  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  remedy 
proposed.  That  remedy  went  to 
suspend,  and  repeal  for  tie  time, 
the  forms  by  which  the  privileges 
of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
rights  and  the  property  of  the 
people,  were  secured  and  protect- 
ed. However  highly  he  might  be 
disposed  to  commend  the  liberality 
of  the  clerks,  it  was  not  a  very 
.pleasant  situation  in  which  to 
place  the  house  or  the  country,  to 
make  them  dependent  on  that 
liberality. 

His  lordship  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Perceval ;  after  which 

Mr.  Rose  and  others  spoke 
to   the  question  ;  which    was   at 

length 
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length  carried,  by   a  majority  of 
eighty-eight. 

On  the  30th,  after  much  busi- 
ness of  less  importance,  the  chan- 
cellor of  die  exchequer  rose  to  move 
for  the  renewal  of  the  "finance 
committee,"  In  recommending 
the  proposition  he  had  to  submit 
to  the  house,  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enlarge  upon  the  im- 
portance of  such  inquiries  to  the 
public  interest,  because  no  differ- 
ence of'  opinion  existed,  no  objec- 
tion was  felt  to  the  revival  of  the 
committee.  The  only  question 
upon  which  any  difference  would 
arise  was,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  and  the  person* 
whom  the  house  might  think  proper 
to  select.  He  had  reason  to  think 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  would 
prevail  on  this  .subject,  because  he 
had,  on  a  former  night,  heard  ex- 
pressions from  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  that  the  gentlemen 'there 
would  be  disappointed,  if  all  the 
members  of  the  former  committee, 
who  were  now  members  of  the 
house,  should  not  be  appointed. 
He  was  so  sensible  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  such  an  appointment, 
that  though  he  should  propose  to 
continue  some  of  the  members  of 
that  committee,  he  should  leave 
out  others,  in  order  to  make  room 
For  the  introduction  of  members 
of  a  different  description.  The 
noble  lord  opposite,  (lord  Howick) 
had  said,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
committer  ought  to  be  appointed, 
except  two ;  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  S.  Bourne)  and  the  honour- 
able baronet  (sir  H.  Mildmay) 
who  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
made  the  statement  m  his  justifi- 
cation from  the  charge  which  had 
been  imputed  to  him.  He  should 
follow,  thereforCf  in  that  instance, 
the  advise  of  the  noble   lord,  and 


not  press  the  appointment  of  either 
of  his  honourable  friends;  and  at 
the  noble  lord,  who  had  originally 
recommended  the  committee,  had 
not  appointed  any  person  in  office, 
he  should  adhere  to  his  precedent. 
Ho  could  not  help  here  calling  to 
the  recollection  of  the  house,  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee 
had  been  originally  appointed,  to 
different  from  any  committee  that 
had  ever  been  appointed  in  parKa^ 
ment,  and  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  one  description  of  per- 
sons. There  were  only  two  persons 
upon  it,  who  could  be  supposed, 
from  their  parliamentary  conduct, 
friendly  to  the  present  administra- 
tion ;  three  others  were  not  biassed 
towards  either  party  ;  and  all  the 
rest  were  such  as  would  be  disposed 
to  view  subjects  in  the  same  light 
with  the  noble  lord.  A  committee 
so  appointed  could  not  be  impar- 
tial, or  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  house  or  the  public.  As  he 
did  not  mean  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber beyond  twenty-five,  the  num- 
ber of  which  the  former  committee 
tad  consisted,  because  that  was  the 
greatest  number  that  could  con- 
veniently assemble  for  business,  he 
meant  to  exclude  some  of  the  for- 
mer members,  in  order  to  introduce 
others,  for  the  more  impartial  con- 
stitution of  the  xommittee.  The 
five  that  had  been  removed  by  the 
event  of  the  election,  were  not 
enough  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
house  would  in  its  discretion  decide 
upon  that  point.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  also,  he 
meant  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  lord,  b/  giving  the  preference 
to  the  appointment  of  it  openly,  to 
a  ballot.  It  was  his  opinion,  that 
the  appointment  by  ballot  was  in 
general  to  be  preferred.  Nothing 
could  be  more  invidious  than  the 
discussing  whether  any  particular 
individual 
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individual  was  a  proper  person  to 
t>e  appointed  on  die  committee; 
and  also  the  fitness  of  persons  to 
act  together  upon  such  a  com* 
roittee,  could  be  better  consulted 
by  individuals  making  out  their 
lists  for  a  ballot*  He  had  acceded, 
howevej,  to  the  suggestions  of  die 
noble  lord,  because  he  would  there* 
by  get  rid  of  any  suspicion  that 
any  thing  was  intended,  which  they 
were  afraid  to  avow  openly.  The 
late  ministers  had  expressed  them- 
selves,  in  the  first  appointment  of 
the  committee,  very  much  averse 
to  the  grant  of  places  in  reversion : 
there  was,  however,  one  instance  to 
which  attention  had  been  called, 
of  their  having,  a  short  time  before 
they  went  out  of  office,  appointed 
to  offices  in  reversion  of  a  most 
extraordinary  nature:  he  alluded 
to  die  appointment  of  a  collector 
and  surveyor  of  customs  in  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  place  not 
then  in  the  possession  of  his  ma- 
jesty. These  were  reversionary 
grants,  to  take  place  upon  an  un- 
certain contingency,  and  made  by 
those  gentlemen  who  appeared  10 
be  so  nice  on  this  subject.  He  had 
on  a  former  occasion  stated,  with- 
out giving  any  opinion  upon  the 
propriety  of  appointing  such  of- 
ficers, the  nomination  of  three 
hundred  surveyors  of  taxes.  The 
nomination  was  founded  on  a  repre- 
sentation from  die  commissioners 
of  taxes,  made  in  March  1803, 
but  die  appointment  could  not  take 
place  till  the  business  was  submitted 
to  parliament.  When  the  dissolu- 
'  tion  took  place  in  October*  with- 
out any  sanction  of  parliament 
having  been  obtained  for  these  ap- 
pointments, the  persons  Were  de- 
signated to  die  offices  in  the  way 
the  noble  lord  had  said  on  a  for* 
nier  night :  members  of  parliament 
waked  on  the  minister,  they  were 


received  civilly,  and  the  promise* 
made.  But  the  parliament  met  in 
December,  and  sat  some  months  \ 
the  measure  for  sanctioning  the 
appointment  was  not  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  the  honourable  gende- 
men  opposite,  when  they  lost  the 
power  of  performance,  were  com- 
pelled to  revert  to  the  condoling 
letters  which  he  had  before  alluded 
to.  This  circumstance  would  in* 
duce  the  house  not  to  place  implicit 
or  peculiar  confidence  iu  those 
gentlemen  who  viewed  every  thing 
in  die. same  light  with  the  late  acU 
ministration.  Another  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  late  administra- 
tion was  diat  of  gazette-writer* 
created  by  patent,  for  Scotland, 
with  a  salary  of  S007.  per  annum. 
Jphis  office  had  been  before  divided 
between  the  editors  of  diree  news- 
papers. He  wished  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  to  hear  his  state- 
ment, and  to  bear  in  mind  diat  the 
business  of  die  office  was  performed 
by  diese  three  persons,  without  any 
expense  to  the  public,  though  they 
made  a  profit  of  200/.  a  year  by 
the  publications  in  their  newspapers. 
T^iese  persons  had  been  turned  out 
of  their  employment,  and  an  ap- 
pointment by  patent  given  to  the 
present  possessor;  and  he  should 
ask  whether  any  gentleman  belie v* 
ed,  that  this  had  been  done  with 
aay  other  view  than  to  give  the 
place  to  diat  person.  He  should 
hot  dwell  in  detail  upon  all  the 
acts  of  die  late  administration,  but 
he  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  they  eould  mean 
by  the  appointment  of  a  professor 
of  medical  jurisprudence.  He  ac- 
knowledged  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  duty  of  that  professor,  and 
could  not  comprehend  what  was 
meant  by  the  science  he  professed. 
There  had  also  been  three  new 
sheriffs  appointed  in  Scodand,  with 
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saknes  of  between  £507.  and  300/. 
a  vear,  on  a  division  of  counties, 
where  die  duties  were  before  ex- 
ecuted as  in  one  shrievalty.  These 
were  some  of  the  many  acts  of 
the  late  administration, which  would 
be  likely  to  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee.  >  An- 
other appoi^Dient,  which  was 
equally  censiaRle,  was  the  grant 
tf  a  pension,  during  pleasure,  of 
4QG&  a  year,  to  a  civil  and  criminal 
judge  in  Scotland.  This  grant 
had,  no  doubt,  not  been  carried 
into  effect;  but  it  was  owing  to  the 
doubts  entertained  by  the  person 
who  was  to  carry  it  into  effect  in 
Scotland,  as  to  its  legality.  He 
should  not  go  through  the  other  ex- 
ceptionable appointments  made  by 
these  gentlemen,  as  he  had  stated 
enough  to  show,  that  those  who 
thought  exactly  with  them  were 
not  to  be  exclusively  confided  in* 
He  should  next  proceed  to  read 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  be  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee, entreating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  house  would  excuse 
him  from  being  a  member  of  it, 
according  to  the  usage  by  which 
any  member,  who  proposes  a  com- 
mittee became  liimself  a  member 
of  it.  The  following  were  the  gen- 
tlemen he  proposed  4 

Of  the  former  committee. 

Mr.  Banket,  Mr.  Cavendish, 

Mr.BkMulph,  Mr.H  Thornton 

Mr.  bha\y,  Mr.  Rvder, 

fcord  H.  Petty,  Mr.  Calvert, 

*      'Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.H.  Combe, 

Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Baring. 

t       Mr.  Addingtoiv 

Not  of  the  former  committee. 


Mr,  K.  Brown, 
Mr.Joddrell, 
Mr.  Wharton, 
Mr.  Sumner, 
Mr.Wigram, 
Mr.L.fouer, 


Mr.  Pole  Carew, 
Mr.MiUe,    . 
Mr.  Rutherford, 
Mr.  Ellison, 
Mr.  Brogden, 
Mrf  T.  Baring. 


He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  ex- 


amine the  regulations'  ttadg  fbf 
controlling  the  expenditure  with 
respect  to  offices,  now  far  these* 
had  been  effectual,  and  what  wai 
further  necessary  to  secure  the  ob* 
ject  in  view. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  that  it 
had  been  impossible  for  him  not  td 
admire  the  singular  candour  aard 
moderation  of  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman,  who  in  moving 
for  a  committee  of  this  nature  had 
shown  a  charitable  disposition  td 
save  them  some  labour  4nd  trouble  \ 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  by 
a  gross  and  partial  statement  of  ' 
matters  that  might  com*  before 
them*  When  he  said  "gross  and 
partial,"  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  statement  was  intended  to 
be  so,  but  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
bias  towards  a  particular  party,  of 
which,  however,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ought  to  have  been 
sufficiently  aware,  not  to  have 
prejudged  matters  which  might 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  very 
committee  for  the  appointment  of 
which  he  was  moving.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  had  the  other 
*  day  deprecated  a  decision  upon  a 
charge,  for  want  of  a  single  docu- 
ment, though  a  full  notice  had 
been  given  ;  and  yet  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  for  an  opinion  upon 
charges  respecting  which  all  the 
documents  were  wanting,  and  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  given.; 
and  that  too  in  cases  which  must 
depend  upon  special  circumstances, 
and  where  even  the  dates  must  be 
of  importance.  Under  all  these 
disadvantages,  however,  and  with- 
out any  notice  till  now,  that  any 
charges  v>ere  to  be  brought  against 
him,  he  would,  as  far  as  his 
recollection  enabled  him,  refute 
the  charges;  One  of  them  related 
to  the  appointment  of  a  comp- 
troller 
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trolltr  and  collector  for  Buenos 
Ay  res.  Would  it  not  be  supposed 
that  this  reversion,  as  he  called  it, 
would  have  been  immediately  on 
its  appointment  a  burthen  to  the 
public  ?  It  was  therefore  a  gross 
want  of  candour  in  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  not  to  have 
Stated,  since  he  brought  the  affair 
forward  at  this  time,  that  the  bjir- 
then  would  only  commence  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  possession  of  the 
place,  and  that  the  appointment 
was  without  salary.  The  want 
of  such  officers  had  been  severe- 
ly felt  when  the  place  was  first 
taken*  and  this  was  the  reason 
that  they  were  appointed  to  act  in 
case  it  should  be  retaken.  Then 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
adverted  to  the  surveyors  of  taxes, 
but  acknowledged  that  the  sug- 
gesiion  had  come  from  the  board 
of  taxes*  But  he  believed  that  the 
fact  was,  that  the  appointments 
had  not  actually  taken  place  until 
the  matter  should  be  submitted  to 
parliament.  Some  notices  might 
have  been  given,  but  he  had  heard 
that  several  recommendations  had 
been  received;  to  which  the  answers 
had  been,  that  no  appointment 
could  take  place  till  the  measure 
was  finally  adopted.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  case,  as  far  as  his 
memory  served  him  at  present. 
With  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
the  gazette -writer  in  Scotland,  it 
was  one  that  ought  to  be  excepted 
out  of  the  general  rule.  It  was  a 
case  that  peculiarly  depended  on 
ks  own  circumstances  ;  and  when 
these  were  examined  it  must  ap- 
pear obvious  to  every  candid  and 
liberal  mind,  that  no  blame  could 
attach  to  that  instance.  This  ap- 
pointment had  been  conferred  on  a 
person  eminent  for  talent?,  litera- 
ture, and  science.  He  had  through 
along  course  of  life  devoted  him- 


self to  the  public  service,  and  tm 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
learning  and  knowledge.  Mr.  D. 
Stewart  was  one  of  tire  most  di- 
stinguished characters  of  the  age, 
and  had  performed  his  important 
duties  in  the  most  zealous  and  ho- 
nourable manner.  Yet  his  salary 
did  not  amount  t^much  more 
than  10CA  a  year.  W  was  thought 
right,  considering  the  high  import- 
ance of  his  services  m  the  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature,  V& 
grant  him  this  appointment,  which 
e  might  enjoy  without  any  en* 
croachment  on  his  other  avocations. 
It  was  not  on  such  men  that  the 
public  money  was  in  danger  of 
being  wasted.  The  appointment 
was  certainly,  as  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  had  stated,  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  editors  of 
the  newspapers,  where,  no  doubt, 
he  would  have  continued  it  in  pre- 
ference. That  was  the  sort  of 
literature  which  they  culttvatecL 
That  was  their  science!  The  gentle- 
man who  received  it  from  the  late 
ministers  had  no  claim  whatever 
upon  them,  except  that  of  uncom- 
mon merit  in  a  department  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  public  and 
the  human  race.  When  the  pre- 
sent government  could  find  such 
another  man,  he  certainly  would 
not  object  to  their  being  Equally 
lberal.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  talked  of  a  pension 
to  a  civil  and  criminal  judge  in 
Scotland.  With  the  circumstances 
of  that  case  he  was  not  acquaint- 
ed, and  therefore  could  say  nothing 
respecting  them  at  present.  He 
would  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
formation  of  this  committee.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
anticipated  his  wish,  in  having  the 
committee  appointed  openly,  and 
in  excluding  all  persons  in  office 
under  government.  He  had  *lso» 
anticipated 
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anticipated  it  as  to  the  honourable 
baronet,  apainst  whom  a  charge 
now  depended.  This  led  him  to 
advert  w>  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  member*  of  the  former  com- 
mittee, and  had  done  their  duty  in 
the  most  xealous  and  honourable 
manner.  Why  were  so  many  of 
these  excluded  ?  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  maintained 
that  tin?  dissolution  was  nDt  in  any 
degree  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  committee  of 
finance.  If  that  was  the  case,  why 
should  not  the  former  members  be 
appointed  as  faV  as  that  could  pos- 
ftibly  be  done  ?  Why  not  leave  the 
committee  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  same  state  as  before?  After 
naming  all  the  members  of  the 
former  commktee  who  were  in  the 
present  parliament,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  already  men- 
tioned,  he  would  still  have  had. 
eight  to  supply,  and  this  rni'grft 
sdrely  hare  satisfied  him!  He 
must  appeal  to  the-  sense  of  the 
famse,  whether  sotne  of  those  who 
were  left  out  had  not  merited  con- 
fidence by  the  diligence  and  fidelity 
Mrith  which  they  had  done  their 
duty.  He  concluded  by  reading 
the  names  of  the  following  persons, 
•who,  he  said, .  ought  all  to  have 
been  in  the  list  :— 

Mr.  Rfhofrfton,  Mr.  Lamb, 

Mr.  Banket,  Mr.Whifbread, 

Lord  Mahorv,  Mr.  Brogden, 

Jtir.  Biddulph,  Mr.  Calvert, 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Western, 

Mr.  Cavendith,  Mr.  Shaw. 

He  proposed  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  should  in  the 
first  place  propose  the  names  re* 
.  tained  of  those  who  had  been  in 
the  former  committee,  to  which 
there  would  be  no  objection,  and 
the  rest  afterwards.  • 

*  Mr.  Biddulph  said,  he  could 
suit  he  supposed  to  have  airy  par* 
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ticular  predilection  for  the  gehrt*. 
men  who  formed  the  last  colrihilt* 
tee  ;  for  though  he  had  made  the 
motion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  committee  had  been  appointed^ 
they  had  not  been  named  by'hittk 
Me  could  assert,  howete*,  that  the 
spirit  of  candour,  of  justice,  rf 
inquiry,  and  of  impartiality  bf 
whkh  they  had  been  actuated,  had 
not  been,  and  could  not  be*  exceed* 
ed.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  person  unacquainted  with 
the  gentlemen  whocotaposed  it,  and 
who  only  judged  from  then*  cott 
duct  there,  to  have  discovered  the 
political  creed  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  only  act  they  had  done  was 
that  of  instructing  their  chairman, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  offices 
in  reversion.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  they  might  have  done 
Yr>6re,  but  a  great  part  of  their 
time  had  been  occupied  in  sending 
about  and  making  inquiries.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mn 
Perceval)  seemed  to  thin*  that  the 
committee  last  appointed  was  for 
investigating  the  accounts  of  one 
set  of  men,  and  that  to  be  appoint* 
ed  by  him  for  investigating  tne  ac* 
counts  of  another  set  of  men.  Iri 
acting  so,  he  surely  did  himself 
essential  injury.  If  he  wished  the 
acts  of  any  future  committee  to  bd 
esteemed  acts  of  fairness,  impar- 
tiality, and  justice,  for  God's  sake 
let  them  go  forth  as  the  acts  of  th» 
committee  originally  appointed. 
THisceuld  alone  satisfy  the  public. 
The  names  proposed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  were,  no 
doubt,  unexceptionable  in  them-' 
selves.  At  a  proper  time  he  should 
take  an  opportunity  of  proposing 
the  name  of  a  person,  sh  Franc* 
Burdett,  known  to  entertain  ihe 
keenest  sense  of  public  wrongs!,  and 
wh»  was  particularly  teaTou*  i& 
O  hi* 
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hfo  desire  to  alleviate  the  burthens 
si  the  people, 

Mr.  Brand  conceived,  that  the 
house  was  called  on  to  appoint  such 
A  committee  as  would  satisfy  die 
anxious  wishes  of  an  expecting  and 
oppres^i  people.  He  might  be 
presumed  to. think  well  of  those 
men  who  composed  hts  majesty's 
fate  government*  of  whose  conduct 
Jte  had  hitherto  approved,  and  to 
many  of  whom  he  was  bound  in 
the  -  firmest  ties  of  regard ;  but  if 
the  accusations  against  them  should 
.be  true,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  support  an  inquiry,  investi- 
gation, and  accusation  against 
them.  When  he  looked,  however, 
on  the  treasury  bench,  and  saw 
that  there  were  not  two  on  it  who 
tad  not  pensions  reversions,  es> 
pectancies  tor  themselves  and  their 
families  and  friends,  he  wished  to 
see  a  general  and  fair  inquiry.-— 
This  he  asked  in  the  name  ot  his 
constituents  and  of  an  expecting 
people.  He  .wished  that  a  fair,  or 
rather  an  accusing,  committee 
should  be  appointed.  If  those  with 
whom^hehad  hitherto  acted  should 
differ  from  Urn  in  this,  he  should 
think  it  high  time  for  hjm  to  leave 
them. 

*  Mr.  Canning  had  no  doubt  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  delivered  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  his  mind,  in  tanking 
well  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  and  that  he 
would  also  think,  that  the  fairest 
And  most  useful  committee  could 
be  formed  from. among  them.  As 
no  part-  of  die  c or.  da ct  *  of  the 
house,  however,  was  wanting  to 
■show  that  there  are  parties  in  it,  he 
'saw  no  danger  in  acting  -in  the 
present  ease  on  those  practical 
grounds  by  which  their  conduct 
was  in  general  regulated.  The. 
public,  knew  weH,  that  a  pv*y 
4  •:  *  «•* 


feeling  pervaded  the  public  life  »4 
public  condnct  of  the  members  of 
this  house.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, therefore,  as  well  as  improper, 
to  endeavour,  to  blind  the  public 
mind,  by  pretending,  oa  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  that  all  their 
usual  habits  apd  feeling  forsook 
them.  The  best  way  was  to  ap- 
point persons  of  different  waysof 
thinking,  lestf  if  all  of  one  paity, 
their  prejudices  might  lead  them, 
without  regard  to  the  real  merits 
of  a  case,  all  to  incline  one  way. 
•Here  the  honourable  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  same  topics  discussed 
by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  then  added, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  alluded  tp 
the  share  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
had  had  in  the  Anti-jacobin.  He 
(  Mn Canning}  felt  no  shame  of  the 
principles  ottnc Anti-jacobin,  bow* 
ever  he  might  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed  at  his  own  individual 
Share  in  the  work.  The  noble  lord 
had  said,  that  the  place  of  gazette- 
writer  was  not  a  new  place,  but 
had  formerly  belonged  to  thre* 
newspaper  printers  in  Edinburgh. 
There  was  then  no  salary  to  the 
office,  so  there  was  no  pretence  for 
saying  it  was  hot  a  new  place.  The 
late  government  had  also  made 
&  professor  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence. He  could  alone  account 
for  such  a  nomination  by  supposing 
that,  after  some  long  debate*,  in 
the  swell  *>f  insolence,  and  to  show 
how  far  they  could  go,  they  had 
said, "  We  wiH  show  them  what  we 
can  do  ;  we  ^rill  create  a  professor 
of  medical  jurisprudence  V  The- 
noble  lord  bad  said,  however,  that 
newspapers  were  the  only  species  of 
literature  which  found  favour  with 
the  present  ministers.  He,  for 
one,  could  say,  that  he  fek  no 
predilection  of  the  kind*  But 
would  the  noble  lord  venture  to 
jay,  that  there  wa*  no  newspaper 
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which  received  marts' of  favdur 
during  the  late  administration? 
that  were  was  not  a  newspaper  in 
London  which  boasted  oi  the 
parity  and  uprightness  of  its  prin- 
ciples ;  which  professed  to  breathe 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  con-" 
stitution ;  which,  in  all  probability) 
was  at  this  moment  manifesting  its 
im partiality »  by  endeavouring  to 
show  with  how  much  fairness  it 
could  state  '  what  was  passing  in 
this  house ;  and  the  proprietor  of 
■winch  had'  been  appointed  to  one 
of  the  public  boards?  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  declaring,  that  he  should  not 
hare  objected  to  the  name  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  W.  Ward)  standing  on  the 
committee  ;  but  had  he  seen  the 
name  of  a  person  who  had  signed 
a  warrant  for  a  pension  of  400/. 
per  annum  to  one  of  the  civil 
judges  of  Scotland,  standing  on 
that  list,  he  should  have  objected 
to  it. 

Mr.  Banlces  observed  that,  as 
the  finance  committee  was  si  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  only,  and  had 
not  the  power  of  acting  upon  what- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  their 
investigation,  he  did  expect  that 
not  a  single  member  of  the  late 
committee  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded on  the  re-appointment  of 
it.  What  danger,  he  would  ask, 
was  there  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  same  persons,  that  had  already 
shown  themselves  to  be  both  able 
and  indusuious  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  inquiries,  continuing  to  in- 
quire, and  to  report  the  evidence 
which  they  received,  together  with 
their  opinion  thereon,  to  the  house, 
when  the  house  would  afterwards 
have  the  power  of  judging  for  itself 
upon  the  evidence,  and  of  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing  with  their  com- 
mittee as  to  their  discretion  might 


seem  &V and* -of- 'acting?  onfyac^ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the* 
house?  There  was  one  point,  in 
fact,  upon  which  the  late  committee'  • 
had  not  entirely  made  up  their 
minds;  it  was  but  justice,  there' 
fore,  that  an  opportunity  should 
he  given  thern  that  they  might  b£ 
enabled  to  come  at  that  final  de- 
termination. The  particular  point 
to  which  he  alluded,  was  that  of 
a  discovery  which  was  made  by 
the  committee  of  some  abuse  in 
the  office  of  the  paymaster-general. 
At  the  time  when  that  discovery 
was  made,  no  apprehension  wa4 
entertained  of/ the  sudden  dissolu-& 
tion  of  parliament  which  after* 
wards  took  place.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  tfa?y  were  likely  to 
sit  much  longer,  they  came  to  a 
resolution  not  to  deliver  in  their 
report,  as  to  the  facts  on  which 
their  discovery  -  rested,  *until  they 
should  have  hit  on  the  means  that 
would  be  most  likely  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  similar  abuses  -in 
future.  Upon  that  point  they  had 
not  come  to  any  determination; 
but  for  his  own  part,  he  believed, 
that  the  only  radical  cure  for  such 
an  evil  was  the  speedy  passing  of 
accounts.  But,  as  the  committee 
had  not  come  to  any  determination 
on  that  head,  that  was  one  reason' 
why  he  wished  that  the  same  per- 
sons should  be  again  appointed  to 
an  office  which  thev  had  already 
most  honourably  filled.  But,  e»* 
elusive  of  this  consideration,  there 
was  another,  namely,  that  the 
zeal,  ability,  industry,  and  inte- 
grity, which  he  had  already  witness-* 
ed  in  the  former  members,  had  . 
such  weight  upon  his  mind,  that  . 
he  in  fact  regretted  that  any  one  of  . 
their  names  should  be  omitted  on  . 
the  present  occasion  |  but  he  was 
most  peculiarly  sorry,  he  must  say, 
at  seeing  the  name  of  an  hgnotrr- 
O  8  able 
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able  friend  .{Mr*  Sharp*)  omitted, 
&s  be  bad  been  one  of  the  most 
active*  the  eminently  useful  servant 
to  the  public  in  the  forme?  com- 
mittee; a  gentleman,  to  whose 
acuteness  and  industry  the  house 
and  the  public  were  principally  in- 
debted lor  the  discoveries  which 
were  made  in  the  first  report.  But 
as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
confident*  h  must  be  obvious  to 
every  fair,  candid,  and  impartial 
rna»,  that  those  who  had  already 
given  up  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
and  bent  their  mind  to  inquiries  of 
the  nature  which  was  spoken  of, 
must  be  infinitely  better  qualified 
to  enter  on  *uch  inquiries  in  the 
present  parliament)  than  any 
other  gentleman  whatever  who  hits 
not  heretofore  turned  his  attention 
that  way. 

Mr.  Sharpe  acknowledged,  that 
he  felt  the>  full  force  of  the  two 
compliments  which  had  been  paid 
himv  To  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Bankes)  he  was  extremely 
thankful  for  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  he  had  mention- 
ed his  name.  To  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  he  had  also  rea- 
son to  express  his  "acknowledgment 
of  the  kindness  which  they  had 
done  him ;  for  he  considered  it  to 
be  as  high  a  compliment  as  those 
gentlemen  could  bestow,  when 
they  thought  proper  to  express  their 
objection  to  him  by  the  omission 
of  his' name  in  the  new  list.  There 
was  one  fact,  however,  with  which 
be  thought  it  right  that  he  should 
acquaint  the  house  j  that  was,  that 
if  he  should  not  he  again  chosen  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  should  those  that  were  to  be 
the  chosen  people  of  the  new  mini- 
stry attempt!  to  suppress  any' state* 
ment  of  evidence  that  had  already 
been  enured  on,  it  was  some  con- 
solation to  him  to  have  k  to  say, 


that  he  had  in  bis  own  hands  s*- 
number  of  extracts  and  minutes 
from  ,  the  intended  report,  whicli 
he  pledged  himself  to  bring  for-, 
ward  whenever  he  should  see  any 
necessity  for  doing  so.  But,  in . 
point  of  fact,  he  had  much  rather 
that  he  should  not  be  again  ap-». 
pointed  to  serve  in  the  finance 
committee,  as  he  would  now  stand 
m  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  in  which  he  formerly  act- 
ed. 

Lord  Howfck,  after  a  very  able 
speech,  adverting  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.    Biddalph)   relative  to  the 
propriety  of  appointing  sir  Francis 
Burdett  as  one  of  the  members  of 
this  committee/  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that,  although  he  could 
assure   the  house    there  was  no 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  more 
adverse  to  the  general  conduct  of 
that  person  than  he  was,  although 
no  man  was  more  the  subject  of 
that  person's  attack,  and  that  of 
the  party r  if  smch  they  could  be 
called,,  who  acted  with  him,  still 
he  would  advise  the*  adoption  of 
the  honourable  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion. "  It  would  be  recollected 
by  any  person  acquainted  with  th* 
history  of  the  times,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  always  made 
(said  the  noble  lord}  to  connect  u» 
with  this  person's  party,  thete  wad 
no  party  m  the  country  more  ob~ 
noxious  to   them  than  that  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  act* 
ThU.  gentleman,  it  will  be  observe 
cd>  stands  forward  as  the  enemy 
of  public  abuses,  and  T  would  re- 
commend ministers  to  keep  a  va- 
cancy opea  for  him  in  this.com* 
mittec.     There  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
abuses  of  which  he  complains,  and 
proposing  the  rejnedy  in  a  much 
.mate    proper    way  than  he  ha$> 
*    hithert* 
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Ifflherto  done*  or  attempted  to  do: 
I  should,  therefore,  wish  to  have 
him  afforded  the  opportunity,  al- 
though I  happen  to  he  so  obnoxious 
to  his  attacks,  probably  not  so 
much  from  the  impulse  of  his  own 
mind,  as  ki  consequence  of  die  h> 
-crtement  of  others.** 

Mr.  Biddulph  observed,  that 
he  was  actuated  wholly  "by  public 
motives  in  proposing  the  honour* 
able  baronet's  name,  jmd  that  he 
acted  without  any  respect,  without 
any  connection  whatever  with  the 
honourable  baronet.  But  having 
perceived  that  the  honourable 
oaronet  had  a  quick  sense  of  public 
wrong,  and  was  anxious  to  re- 
move it,  he  rhought  him  a  very  fit 
person  to  be  appointed  a  member, 
and  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
committee. — The  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  mem- 
bers proposed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  t^t chequer.  They  were  order- 
ed to -proceed  on  their  inquiries 
immediately,  and  to  report  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  deemed 
meet.  The  minutes  taken  hefore 
Ihe  former  cooimittee  were  referred 
to  their  consideration. 

July  1.  Mr.  Htwlasson  adverted 
Co  the  order  made  in  the  last  par- 
liament, for  referring  the  investi- 
gation of  the  question  on  vaccina- 
tion to  the  college  of  physicians, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  infor- 
mation* In  consequence  of  such 
torder,  anil  of  the  diligence  and 
close  inquiry  of  the  eminent  body 
to  which  it  referred,  the  most  im- 
partial information  had  been  ob- 
tained; and  he  was  peculiarly 
happy  to  state,  that  the  value  of 
this  great  discovery,  that  its  eflU 
ciency  m  forming  a  complete  pre- 
vention, was  fully  established  by 
the  authority  of  mis  eminent  bodvj 
which,  from  its  character  and  the 


individuals  of,  which  it  was  com* 
posed,  rh«st  be  universally  con* 
sidered  as  incapable  of  being  ia- 
fliienced  in  their  inquiries  by  any 
•prejudices  whatever.  When  the 
result  x>f  this  inquiry  should  '  fie 
jaid  before  the  hodse,-"when  ft 
should  appear  that  this  distinguish- 
ed body  had -completely  done  their 
duty,  it  would  be  then  Far  the 
house  to  consider  the  duty  which 
remained  for  it  to  perform  ;  name* 
ly,  what  reward  was  due  for  such 
useful  exertions ;  and  also  what 
further  reward  wa$  "du£  w  the 
great  and  scientific  individual-  to 
whom  mankind  was  indebted  for 
this  important  discovery.  After 
a  few  other  remarks*  the  honour*, 
ftble  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving  an  addressee  his  majesty^ 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  order 
a  copy  of  *he  report  of  tne  royal 
college  of  physicians  respecting  the, 
state  of  vaccine  inoculation  in  the 
united  kingdom,  to  bs  laid  before 
the  house. 

Lord  H.  Petty  was  happy  to 
congratulate  that  houses  the  public, 
and  humanity,  upon  the  beneficial 
effects  of  vaccination,  now  so 
fully  confirmed  by  the  high  ai£ 
thority  of  the  distinguished  boity 
to  whom  the  motion  related  ;  and  " 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
Sentiment  the  house  had  bedrd 
from  the  honourable  mover,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  making  an  ade- 
quate compensation,  not  only  td 
those  the  result  of  whose  inquiry 
must  give  satisfaction  to  the  coun- 
try, but  to  that  great  man  whose 
discovery  had  communicated  hap* 
piness  to  nations,  and  who,  in  order 
to  propagate  the  benefit  of  his  dis- 
covery, must  necessarily  have  in- 
curred considerable  labour  and  ex- 
pense. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.    Ad- 
journed. 
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.  •  JurySrMr.  H»skisson,afterbri€f- 
I7  commenting  on  the  enpr  which 
,bc  statedjhad  occinredin  the  warrant 
granting  Mr,  Ponsonby  4,000/.  per 
annum  on  receiving  the.  seals, 
jnoved,  that  copies  of  all  the  war* 
-cants  granting-  pensions  to  chanr 
cellors  in  England  and  '  Ireland, 
aince  the  year  18Q1,  be  laid  before 
ibe  house. 

Lord  Howkk  said)  that  _tbe 
house  could  not  but  be  sensible  of 
the  qualifications  proposed  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  for  di$r 
^barging  •■  *be  duties  of  inquiry. 
He  [lift.  Huskisson)  was-  perhaps 
the  best  qualified;  of  any  gentle- 
rnan  upon  that  (the  treasury)  bench 
for  conducting  an  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  grants;  that 
there  could  not  be  found -among 
the  present  ministers  one  who  did 
not  told  some,  place,  or  had  not 
til  expectance  some  contingency-; 
yet  among  them  all  surely  none 
could  be  found  better  qualified  for 
correcting  all  errors  with  respect 
to  grants*  than  the  honourable 
gentleman.  As  to  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
all  who  knew,  that  distinguished 
character  knew  that  he  would  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  thing 
which  he  could  not  hold  with  ho- 
nour and  with  justice/  and  that  he 
would  scorn  to  avail  himself  of  any 
error  or  informality  that  might 
have  crept  int5  the  grant ;  but  it 
must  be  obvious  to  the  public  that 
ttys  was  nothing  more  man  a  pre- 
tence to  divert  the  attention  of  the. 
public  from  the  finance  committee, 
prom  the  means  to  which  ministers 
hod  resorted  to  secure  their  own 
majority  in  that  committee  (Hear! 
hear!)  Their  rejection  of  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  Mr.  Lambe,  who  had 
been  the  most  active,  most  vigi. 
lant»  and  attentive  men  on  that 
cpmrnrttee— too  vieilant,  too  active, 
perhaps/— for;  if  he  remefnbered 


rightly,  both  those  respectable  men 

bad  taken  a  leading  part  in  op- 
posing die  memorable  job  with 
which  the  right  honourable  cian# 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  thought  to 
hare  commenced  his  ministerial 
career,  and  which  that  enemy  to 
jobs  would  have  carried  into 
effect,  had,  it  not  been  for  the 
virtue  of  the  late  parliament* 
Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  prosecutor  of  lord  Melville 
was  excluded  from  that  com* 
mitteej  and,  above  all,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  die  substitute  of 
that  gentleman  was  one  who  had, 
in  that  prosecution,  taken  a  widely 
different  part.  And  if  all  that  be 
but  a.  pretence,  who  might  with 
more  justice  be  charged  with  mis- 
leading  the  public?  As.  to  the,  in* 
sinnations  which  he  was  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  een* 
demen  opposite,  against  the  late 
ministers,  he  had  only  to  repeat, 
that  he  challenged  inquiry.  Let 
them  not  insinuate,  but  speak 
openly,  and  if  they  brought  satis-, 
factory  evidence  against  his  own 
brother,  upon  that  evidence  should 
he  convict  him.  Peculation  was  a 
charge  that  the  most  rash  or  most 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  late  mini- 
sters dare  not  even  insinuate  against 
them.  Among  their  many  alleged 
crimes,  jSeculation  was  •  not  to  be 
found ;  they  scorned  its  grossness 
as  they  abhorred  it.  It  niight, 
perhaps,  serve  only  to  revive  un- 
pleasant recollections,  to  attempt 
to  apply  such  language  to  all  those 
connected  with  die  present  mini- 
sters, notwithstanding  the  blunder, 
ing  accusers.  He  (lord  Howick) 
had  his  fears  that  this  blunderer  was 
too  shrewd  by  half  in  the  product 
don  and  application  of  his  proofs 
to  the  charges  diat  house  had  pre- 
ferred before  the  first  tribunal  in 
the  country.  Sorry  was  he  to 
witness 
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*v7rife&&e  ^eraT  spirit  of  attack- 
arid  recrimination  fostered  within 
that  house ;  it  was  Hot  a  season  for* 
it  r  but  when  one  patty  was  con- 
tinually throwing  out  dark  and 
ambiguous  hints,  threatening  to* 
expose  a  something  here,  and  to 
detect  a  something  there;  perhaps 
the  best,  the  most  manly  way  to 
resist  such  vague  attacks,  was  by 
bold,  express,  and  direct  opposi- 
tion ;  to  answer  hints  by  facts,  and 
•*  senseless  cries"  by  a  demand  for 
immediate  inquiry. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  explanation, 
denied  that  he  had  said  any  thing 
in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory 
to  the  late  chancellor  Ponsonby, 
for  whom  he  professed  the  most 
vuneigned  respect* 

The  motion  was  then  agreecko. 

July  3.  Mn  Huskisson  expressed 
tits  regret  that  the  noble  lord 
-f  Howick)  who  had  taken  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  discussion 
respecting  the  late  chancellor  of 
Ireland's  pension,  was  not  now  in 
the  house.  He  had  received  such 
information  as  satisfied  him  that 
the  pension  was  in  fact  granted 
with  such  limitations  as  were  usual 
in  such  cases,  vis.  that  it  should 
cease  on  his  being  elevated  again 
to  the  chancellorship  (or  any  office 
of  equal  value  with  die  pension). 
He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  cast  any  imputation  on 
the  character  of  any  man  without 
full  grounds,  and  least  of  all  on 
die  character  of  one  who  had  held 
an  office  of  snch  importance*  He, 
therefore,  lost  not  a  moment  in 
doing  him  and  others  justice  in  this 
transaction.  He  was  teufcfied, 
that  though  the  clause  of  limitation 
-Was  not  in  the  warrant  here,  it  was 
a  mistake,  for  in  the  warrant  issued 
by  the  Irish  government  if  was 
Hisertsd.    It  clearly  appeared,  that 


Mr.  Fonsbriby  dfe  not  f&fcftir  bfr 
unlimited  grunt.  He,  however^ 
had  done  no  mare  than  bis  duty  id 
bringing  forward  this-  subjects 
There  was  no  ground' now  lor 
calling  for  the  Warrant,  and  there* 
fore'  he  moved  that  the  order  roil 
ks  production  should  be  dtf 
charged.  ■  This  was  agreed  tfc.    * 

r 

.July  ft.  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone 
presented  a  petition  from  hiti 
Charles  Elliot  of  New  Bond^treut* 
against  a  member  of  that  hotrse, 
who  had  been  in  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  king's  bench,  for  * 
debt  due  by  him  to  the  petitioner* 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  pre* 
sent  parliament.  The  petition 
stated,  that  in  the  course  of  hii 
business  two  bills  of  exchange  hud 
come  from  Mr.  Mills  into  the 
hands  of  the  petitioner,  whifcb  had 
been  respectively  dishonoured1; 
that  Mr.  Mills  was  also  itfdebttd  it 
considerable  sums  to  the  petitioner, 
for  work  done,  goods  soM,  and 
money  advanced ;  that-  in  last 
Michaelmas  term  the  said  Mr. 
Mills  had,  upon  process*  out  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  been  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of 
the  said  court,  but  entered  a  sham 
demurrer,  which  he  afterwards 
abandoned;  that  in  last  Trinity 
term  the  petitioner  had  obtained 
judgment  for  1,013/.  but  that  ex- 
ecution had  been  stayed  by  a  writ 
of  error  brought  by  the  said  Mr.  . 
MiHs,  to  evade  justice,  and  m 
order  to  escape  the  payment  of  his 
legal  debts ;  that  as  no  bail  can  be 
taken  to  an  action  pending  a  writ 
of  error,  the  said  Mr.  Miffs  was  in 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
king's  bench,  *hen  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  present  parliament 
as  a  representative  for  the  borough 
of  Saint  Michael's;  that  the  pe- 
titioner was  informed  that  Mr.  Mills 
0  4  had 
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httd  ifc  te  oerttefiplatiaft  to  a^ply 
fpr  .hi*  liberation  to  that  hotose,  he 
Wing  a.  considerable  colonial'  x 
property  in  the  West  Indies*  wiib. 
4  ujjew  to  withdraw  from  the  juris: 
diction  of  the  court*  nndifor  d>e 
purpose  of  evading  justice  ;  that 
voider  these  circumstances  die  lord 
chancellor  would  not  grant  die 
writ  "Ne  exeat  regno;99  that  if 
the  said  Mr.  Mills  should  Ixi  lis- 

Sgtd  out  of  the  custody  by  .that 
ie»  the  petitioner,  would  be 
jpcatty  injured  ;  Wfcdthat  the  pe- 
4t00Qr  therefore  prayed  that  ho- 
j>ou$ihle  hous*,  that  it  would  he 
phased  to  take  such  measures  on 
ihe  premises  as  to  its  wisdom 
should  seem  meet,  and  that  the 
petitioner  might  be  heard,  by  him- 
self <wr  bis  counsel,  to  prove  the 
facts  and  allegations  in  his.petiuon. 
.This,  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  . 
on  the  table,  as  were  also  similar 
petitions  presented  against  the  sarhe 
gentleman,  by  lord  Binning,  from 
Thomas  Alien  of  Bond-street  j 
and  by  Mr.  P.  Moore,  from  a  cr&» 
.ditor  to  the  amount  of  19»2C0/. 

MnWHiibread,  in  pursuance  of 
his  notice,  rose  to  submit  his  motion 
to  the  bouse.  He  .was  not  alto- 
gether unaccustomed  to  address 
that  house  upon  interesting  and  im- 
portant questions,  and  he  had, 
during  the  number'  of  years  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  parliament,  .proposed  many 
matters  of  moment  for  its  consi- 
deration. Some  of  die  propositions 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  origi- 
nate had  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception  from  that  house,  but  much 
the  greater  number  of  them  had 
been  rejected.  On  all  these  oc- 
castons&e  never  thought  it  right  to 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  house 
by  any  apologies  for  his  own  m- 
.  sufficiency,  or   the  inadequacy  of 


his  abilities  to  the  satisfactory  per- 
forraance  of  the  duty  he  had  un- 
dertaken. It  had  ever  been  his  opini- 
on, .that  it  was  much  better  to  leave 
die  proposition  he  had  to  submit, 
to  the  support  of  such  arguments 
as  he  could  urge  in  its  favour,  or 
to  be  borne  out  by  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  than  to  make  any  attempt 
to  conciliate  by  such  jzeans  the  at-  . 
tent  ion  of  the  house.  But,  on  thf 
present  occasion,  whether  from 
that  diffidence  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
that  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  motives  of  public  men  ; 
whether  from  the  nature  and  effect 
of  those  debates  that  had  lately 
taken  place  in  that  house,  which 
were  so  little  calculated  to  exalt 
.the  character  of  parliament  itf  the 
estimation  of  the  public ;  whether 
from  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
pf  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
or  the  gloomy  and  disastrous  s^ 
tuatioti  of  public  affairs ;  whether 
from  any  one,  or  from  a  combina- 
tion of  all  those  causes  it  proceed- 
ed, he  confessed  that  he  had  never 
felt  the  same  diffidence  jn  address- 
ing the  house,  nor  the  Same  necessi- 
ty of  soliciting  its  indulgence.  The 
proposition  which  he  had  to  make 
was  one  that  would  tend  to  restore 
gravity  of  debate,  which  had  of 
late  baen  so  much  departed  from 
in  that  house;  to  call  them  back 
from  that  personal  acrimony,  and 
those  mutual  charges  and  recri- 
mination, which,  without  promoting 
the  interests  of  die  public,  wete  so 
little  creditable  to  the  character  of 
parliament,  and  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  means  of  averting 
the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
country,  and  of  retrieving  tte 
fallen  -fortunes  of  this  great  em- 
pire..— Here 

Mr.D.  Browne  moved  the  stand* 

ing  order  for   the   exclusion   of 

strangers ; 
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•jfrangers  j  in  consequence  of  whicfc 
the  gallery  was  immediately  clear- 
ed, and  strangers  were  not  re- 
admitted during  the  remainder 
of  the  debate.  It  was,  however, 
asserted  that  Mr.  Whitbread  took 
afterwards  a  comprehensive  but 
aggravated  view  of  the  internal  and 
external  situation  of  the  empire ; 
referring  all  means  of  security  and 

E reservation  to  the  return  of  the 
ite  ministers  to  power,  and  pro- 
phesying every  evil  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  administra- 
tion in  office.  After  dwelling  at 
great  length  upon  all  the  various 
topics  which  so  large  a  question 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
.touching  upon,  the  honourable 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Milnes,  it  was  understood, 
answeredMr.  Whitbread.  He  stated 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  would  be 
*  vague  and  delusive  *  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  censure*  the  late 
change  of  administration,  and  to 
embarrass  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment :  that  many  of  the  grounds . 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  ipr  going  into 
the  committee,  had  equally  existed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  late 
administration,  when  no  such  no- 
tice had  been  made  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  or  his  friends. 
Mr.  Milnes  represented  the  state 
of  the  country  to  be  such  as  re- 
quired the  exertions  and  the  united 
energies  of  all  descriptions  of  its 
subjects,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  tins  motion  to  distract.  Look- 
ing to  oar  resources,  to  the  patrio- 
tism and  valour  of  our  country,  he 
saw  nothing  to  fear,  but  much  to 
expect,  were  we  to  counteract 
the  exertions  of  our  allies  by  ex- 
amples of  British  valour,  were  we 
to  evince  by  our  conduct  a  con- 


viction of  the  fact  that  *he  path  of 
peace  was  only  to  be,  found  under 
the  arch  of  victory,  he  had  nftdoubt 
but  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  con* 
test  would  be  honourable  to  the 
country.  With  a  conviction  of  these 
truths  on  his  mind,  and  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  which  lie  alleged 
with  great  eloquence,  he  <was  -so 
for  from^iving  his  support  to  the 
motion,  that  he  should  mpve  "  that 
this  house  do  now  adjourn*" 

Sir  Arthur  Pigot  answered  Mr* 
Milnes,  and  was  followed  by  Mr, 
Henry  Smith  and  Mr.  Montague/ 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  are  further 
informed,  went  at  large  into  the 
question  with  bis  usual  ability,  and 
alleged,  that  he  would  give  his 
support  to  any  specific  subject  of 
inquiry,  but  must  withhold  his 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  on  principles  that  com- 
prehend every  subject  of  considera- 
tion real  of  imaginary,  which  must 
consume  rhuch  valuable  time  with- 
out  producing  proportionate  good* 
He  strongly  exhorted  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland  to  use  their 
exertions  to  instruct  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
country  |  observing,  that  it  would 
go  further  to  preserve  the  security 
and  peace  of  that  part  of  the  em* 
pire,  than  any  political  measure 
that  could  be  proposed. 

Lord  Milton  supported  the  ©ri- 

S'aal   motion;   as  did  also  lord 
owick,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  some 
other  members* 

Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Croket,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  supported  the  amend- 
ment* After  a  short  reply  the 
house  divided : 

For  the  amendment       *..    $02 
Against  it      -         -        -.    136 

Majority  for  ministers        )8ff 
July  7th.    The  speaker  hrfbxiped 

the 
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Wbtttftttt-'lte  kad*  received  at 
letter  MmTGeorge  Galway-  Mills 
fc«q;a  iftember  of:  that  house; 
which  he  read  to  the  house,  and 
wus  in  substance  as  follows :  ■ ' 

6th'  July,  Temple-Plawt 
•  Blackffiars  Koad. 
8hy~I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
previous  to  my  being  elected  to 
serve  m  the. present  parliament  for 
the-  borough  of  St.  Michaers  in 
Cornwall,  1  was  detained  in  custody 
of  the  marshal  of  the  king's  beach 
prison,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  had  on 
mesne  process*  l  have  therefore, 
fir,  with  doe  respect,  to-submity 
through  you,  to  the  boose,  my 
claim  to  die  privileges  annexed  to 
all  its  members,-  that  I  may  not  he 
now  withheld  from  attending-  itrf 
duties  in  parliament. 
.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  siry  &c. 

GeOEQE   GALWAYMlttS* 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
thought  it  right  to  refftr  to  what 
the  house  had  formerly  done  in  a 
similar  case,  and  proposed  that  die 
case  of  Mr*- Steele  in  die  year  1775, 
as  it  appeared  on  the  journals, 
should  now  be  read.  Accordingly 
the  clerk  read  at  the  table  the  pro* 
ceedmgs  on  the  15th  December* 
1775,  as  entered  on  the  journals  \ 
that  the  speaker  had  acquainted 
the  house  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  signed  H.  Steele,  from  the 
isle  of  Man,  in  substance- as  fol- 
lows:**-  , 

Shy— I  fiadthat  there  has  been  a 
call  of  the  house.  Not  having 
seen  a  public  paper  for  this  some 
lime  back,  I  did  not  till  now  know 
of  the  call  |  but  bad  I  even  been  in 
sine  time  apprised  of  it,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  answered  it  in  person,  as  I 
svas  under  an  obligation  to  attend 
a  law  court  on  account  of  a  process 
for  a  debt  which  I  have  disputed. 
I  applied  to  the  duke  pf  Portland 


His  grace  consulted  the  attomef 
and  solicitor  general;  who  weie 
of  opinion,  that  the  house  was  the 
best  judge  of  its  own  privileges* 
and  with  respect  to  my  case  there 
were  no  precedents  by  which  they 
(the  counsel)  could  be  borne  out  in 
giving  an  opinion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

JH.  Steels. 

It  was  then  ordered  by  ths  hon* 
that  .said  letter  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  privileges.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  diought 
that,  after  what  the  house  had 
heard,  k  would  be  better  to  pur- 
sue the.  same  plan,  and  therefore 
roovedvthat  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mills 
he  referred  to  a  committee  of  pri* 
vilcgesj  that  the  several  petition* 
presented  to  the  house  relative  to 
the  said  G.  G.  Mills  be  submitted 
to  die  said  committee ;  and  that 
die  said  committee  do  sit  the  next 
day.  •  Ordered. 

Lord  Cochrane  rose  and  said,  be 
would  not  have  come  forward  with 
the  motion  he  was  now  about  to 
offer,  if  there  had  been  any  other 
mode  of  bringing  a  sense  of  shame 
upon  those  wno  were  not  ashamed 
to  Five  upon«the  country,  at  a  time 
when  its  burdiens  wer^e  scarcely 
tolerable ;  at  a  time  when,  if  the 
new  system  of  finance  had  not  af- 
forded a  relaxation  from  any 
further  increase  of  taxes,  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  discover  any  taxes  that 
could  be  borne;  a  &tate  of  thing* 
approaching  fast  to  the  era  of  a 
national  bankruptcy.  In  this  state 
of  things,  he  thought  it  would  be 
doing  essential  sen  ice  to  the  coun- 
try to  expose  the  places,  pensions, 
and  emoluments,  held  by  members 
of  parliament,  and  t  m'r  immediate 
connections.  He  did  not  wish  to 
diminish  the  proper  patronage*  nor 
to  limit  the  rewards  of  services,  or 

the 
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the  saian^s  of  public  .servants.  Hit 
object  was,  that  no  parr  of  the  pub* 
lie  -money  should  he  paid  except 
for  services  done.  It  was  not  the 
burthen,  hut  the'  abuse,  that  the 
country  complained  of.  The  ad* 
vertisernents  in  the  public  prints, 
relating  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
seats  in -parliament,  were  with  the 
pabhc  a  ground  for  believing  that 
such  a  traffic  was  but  the  entrance 
into  a  corrupt  trade:  such  was  the 
language  the  constituents  held  to 
their  candidates  on  the  hustings. 
&evohttk>nary  views  may  be  im- 
pat':  i  to  him,  as  they  were  to 
others  who  wished  for  such  inves- 
tigations :  but  he  was  actuated  by 
the  purest  motives,  and  he  hoped 
far  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  house.  It  was  proper  to  show 
rite  people,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  those 
who  composed  the  house,  that 
ought  to  be  concealed*  He  there- 
fore moved,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
what  places,  -salaries,  or  emolu- 
ments, derived  from  the  public; 
were  held  by  members  of  parlia- 
ment; their  wives  or  dependants, 
or  others  in  trust  forthem,  in  pow 
session  or  reversion,  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions* 

vMr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  second- 
ed the  motion. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  infor- 
mation desired  by  the  noble  lord 
desirable  in  many  respects,  but  it 
would  be  neither  practicable  nor 
proper  to  pass  the  order  in  its  pre- 
sent shape.  There  was  no  prece- 
dent of  such  an  order  on  the  jour- 
nals, though  the  house  had  fre- 
quently thought  it  right  to  inter- 
nose  and  check  the  excessive  or 
improper  distribution  of  salaries, 
pensions,  and  emoluments  derived 
4rom  the  public*    So  extensive  a 


field  of  inquiry  could  hardly  be  re- 
duced to  any  of  the  known  rules 
adopted  by  committee*  •  of  the 
house.  The  places  held  by  mem- 
bers of  parliament  were  besicMI 
known,  and  the  pension  list '  was 
either  regularly  laid  on  the  table" 
everv  session,  or  may  be  on  the* 
motion  of  any  member. 

Mr.  Curwen  had  hoped  the  noble 
lord's  motion  would  have  passed 
without  a  dissenting  volte.  He 
had  hoped  some  measures  would 
be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  that  had  formed  a 
subject  of  such  discreditable  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination  a  sew 
nights  since.  •  It  was  no  objection 
that  there  was  no  precedent,  the  tin* 
precedented  state  of  the  tiling  was 
a  stronger  ground  for  the  investi- 
gation. Wnen  the  exigency  of  the 
times  was  such  as  to  require  the 
exertion  of  every  arm,  the  want  of 
precedent  was  not  to  be  pleaded  m 
bar  to  the  satisfaction  due  to  the' 
public  mind*  The  finance  com- 
mittee had '  an  extensive  range  of 
inquiry  before  it,  and  ought  uot  to 
suffer  a  day  to  elapse  without  re- 
porting something.  That  com- 
mittee was  not  constituted  exactly 
as  he  thought  it  should  be,  though* 
as  the  change  was  made,  hehadnd 
objection  to  the  gentlemen  intro- 
duced. The  practice  of  granting 
pensions  without  the  control  of 
the  treasury  or  exchequer,  was  a 
stronger  ground  of  inquiry.  When 
h  was  recorded  on  the  journals  that 
the  seats  in  the  house  were  bought 
and  sold  like  bullocks  in  Smithheld 
market  (Home  Tooke's  petition), 
it  was  too  much  to  find-  fault  with 
the  noble  lord  for  adverting  to 
newspaper  advertisements.  Re* 
had  hoped  that  die  obligation  o* 
the  late  chancellor  of  Ireland  to 
resign  his  pension,  if  he  should 
again  hold  an  office  of  equal  emc* 
lument, 
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hfo&it,  vroxli  have  produced  * 
corresponding  effect  on  the  holderg 
of  pensions  opposite,  and  that  they 
would  have  resigned  their  pension! 
ghile  they  held  their  onjee*.  Hi 
fomplained  chat  the  power  of  the 
crown  had  greatly  increased  aince 
it  tad  been  declared  to  be  already 
excessive;  aad,  as  a  friend  to  the 
democratic  part  of  the  constitution, 
lie  wished  to  see  that  excessive 
power  reduced  within  .proper  li* 
nits.  The  excess  of  power  rent 
dered  it  insecure;  and  when  die 
influence  of  corruption  and:  weak* 
ness  was  combined  with  the  opera* 
tion  of  that  excessive  power,  the 
dancer  was  enhanced,  and  the 
mischief  aggravated* .  To  refuse 
such  an  inquiry  as  this  would  be 
to  do  the  house  more  mischief  that 
all  the  abuse  of  all  the  correspond* 
ing  societies  could  do- 
Mr.  Whitbread  hoped,  that  as 
there  was  no  doubt  that  an  opinion 
prevailed  as  to  the  existence  of 
much  corruption  in  the  house,  the 
motion  would  be  so  framed,  as  to 
yefute  that  opinion,  or  at  least  to 
show  in  what  djgree  and  in  what 
instance  it  was  warranted.  The 
object  of  the  noble  lord  seemed  to 
be,  to  place  under  one  collected 
view  a  mass  of  information  now 
detached*  and  in  many  instances 
inaccessible.  If  die  motion  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  fi- 
nance, with  an  instruction  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  matter 
contained  in  it,  the  report  would 
jSTobaWy  be  of  a  most  useful  de- 
scription. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
jaidy  no  opposition  would  be  made 
to  the  motion,  if  the  noble  mover 
9Km!£  .assent  to  a  modification, 
fneb  as1  was  suggested  from  the 
other  side.  It  was  his  wish  to 
gpve  all  possible  information.  To 
nail  for  a  return  of  all  those  con- 


nected-with  members  of  parna* 
rnent,  would  be  to  lead  £0  an  end* 
less  list  of  .persons,  fmn>whkh  no 
practical  result  could  be. derived. 
Officers  in  the  army  and  aavy,-&>r 
instance,  and  on  the  half  pay, 
would  be  included.  If'  the  matter 
was  referred  c*  the  committee,  it 
might  inquire  not  only  into  the 
pensions  held,  by  members^f  par* 
liaxnent,  which  would  be  distin- 
guished by  the  names,  but  into  nil 
pensions  by  whomsoever  held.  The 
lists  of  pensions  and  places  may  be 
had  from  the  different  depart- 
ments ;  but,  if  the  inquiry  of  the 
committee  was  deemed  satisfac- 
tory, he  saw  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  John  Smith  stated,  that  he 
had  -had  much  communication 
wkh  his  constituents,  who  were 
numerous^  and  an  opinio*  certain* 
I?  prevailed  among  them,  that  -the 
house  of  commons  was  not  so  in- 
dependent as  it  ought  to  be.  He 
wished  that  the  present  motion 
should  be  agreed  to,  that  the  pub-, 
lie  might  see  that  the  pensions  and 
places  to  members  of  parliament 
were  much  fewer  than  they  ima- 
gined them  to  be.  He. could  not 
coincide  with,  his  honourable  friend 
behind  him  (Cur wen)  respecting 
the  extension  of  the  influence  or 
die  crown.  He  thought  it  would 
be  very  imprudent  indeed,  to  di- 
minish the  power  of  the  crown, 
especially  at.  a  moment  like  Che 
present,  if  certain  reports  (proba- 
bly the  armistice  between  France 
and  Russia)  which  he  had  heard 
on  his  way  to  the  house  should 
prove  true.  When  we.  were  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  dangers,  lie 
did  not  wish  to  have  that  power 
diminished,  any  more  than  he 
wished  religious  cries  to  prevail, 
which  tended  to  produce  disunion 
amongst  us  at  a  moment  when 
unanimity  was  so.  necessary*  He 
thought 
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thought  the'agreetng  to  the  mo* 
two  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  could  not  possibly  do  harm. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  anxious  to 
rise  after  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  J*  Smith),  who  had  spoken 
about  weakening  the  power  of  the 
crown.  No  one  would  wish  to 
veaken  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  crown*  but  it  Was  proper  to 
destroy  any  xorrupt  influence  that 
it  might  possess,  as  this  would 
strengthen  its  real  power,  as  far  as 
it  rested  on  public  opinion.  The 
noble  lord  wished  for  a  list  of  die 


July  8th.  Mr.  Rose  pre*etfte£ 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  pri- 
vileges on  the  case  of  Mr.  Galway 
Mills,  a  prisoner  m  the  king's  bench* 
The  committee  had  foundthat  Mi? 
Galway  Mills  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  king's  bench,  as  stated  in  h*» 
letter ;  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  house ;  that  they  had  searched 
the  precedents,  and  had  resolveoj 
that  the  said  Mr.  Galway'  Mill* 
was  entitled  to  privilege  of  parlta* 
tnent ;  and  that  the  committee  had 
not  entered  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  petitions,  as  nothing  thereto 


pensions  to  members  of  parliament,  ^contained  could  alter  the  nature 

and  not  for  a  general  map,  and  he 

saw  no  good  that  oould  arise  from 

putting  the  heuse  to  the  trouble  of 

extracting  this  list.    He  did  not 

agree  with  his  honourable  friend 

(Mr.  Baakes)  that  the  matter  ought 

to  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 

finance,    as  that  committee   had 

abundance  of  business  already. 

Mtu  Wilherforce,  after-adverting 
to  the  integrity  and  independence 
ef  his    honourable  friend     (Mr. 

Banket),  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  should  have  said  any  thing  on 
the  present  occasion,  which  might 
have  the  appearance'  of  a  desire  to 

pievent  inquiry.      It  was   highly 

gratifying  to  him,  and  must  be  so 

to  the  noble  lord  (Cochrane),  to 

see  that  this  motion  was  received 

with  general  approbation,  and  that 

there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any 

diserence,  eicept  as  to  the  form: 

He  thought  the  mode  proposed  by 

the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the 

most  proper,  but  differed  from  him 

as  to  the  grants  by  the  crown, 

which  might  be  examined,  though 

not  malignantly  nor  invidiously. 

Several    other    gentlemen  spoke ; 

after  which  the  question  was  put 

and    negatived.     Mr.   Perceval's 

amendment  was  then  debated,  and 

carried.  **  - 


the  report.  He  concluded  by 
movin?,  that  the  house  do  agree 
v«ith  the  resolution  of.  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  P.  Moore,  as  a  member  ef 
the  committee,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  some  observations  on  die 
case,  and  also  as  a  member  of  this 
house  who  had  presented  one  of 
the  petitions.  He  trusted  that  the 
house  would  have  a  due  regard  to 
its  own  dignity  and  honour,  which 
ought  to  be  more  dear  to  it  than 
bare  .  privilege.  He  had  stood 
forward  as  a  mediator  between  the 
parties,  but  his  labour  had  been 
fruitless,  because  this  honourable 
gentleman  would  not  stand  by  hie 
own  propositions.  Creditors  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  had  presented  petitions, 
and  there  were  more  to  the  extent 
of  six  thousand  pounds,  who  were 
ready  to  present  themselves  if  it 
could  be  of  any  use.  The  housor 
therefore  ought,  while  intent  on 
their  own  privileges,  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  creditors.  As  far 
as  he  had  at  a  short  notice  exa- 
mined the  precedents,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  one  that  exactly  met 
the  case.  There  was  one  allega- 
tion in  tfte  petitions  th:tt  merired 
the  most -serious  consideration,  and 

that 
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$at  was>  that  this  seat  was  pro- 
cuffed  with  a  view  to  escaping  out 
qf  the  country  and  to  defraud  the 
creditors.  It  was  painful  to  him,. 
"Who  had  been jn  some  degree  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr*  Mills, 
10  he  obliged  to  speak  thus*  But 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  bouse, 
and  they  ought  to  look  to  it*  It 
was  stated  that  the  object  of  Mr. 
Mills  was  to  provide  a  temporary* 
protection  in  order  to  escape  to  the 
)Yest  Indies,  and  to  defraud  h'w 
Creditors.  He  thought  that  in  a 
case  so  glaring,  when  the  pro- 

Kyat  stake  was  so  great,  the 
se  ought  to  pause  before  they 
granted  the  protection  of  privilege* 
ift  defiance  of  justice.  The  com* 
mittee  stated,  that  they  could  not 
£0  into  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tions} hut  the  house  would  con* 
sider,  before  it  admitted  as  legisla- 
tors those  who  had  no  object  in 
view  but  to  elude  the  ends,  of  jus- 
tice. As  he  had  presented  one  of 
thp  petitions,  he  intended  to  sub- 
mit a  proposition  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Rose,  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
servation that  there  was  no  prece- 
dent in  point,  maintained  that  the 
precedent  of  Mr.  Basset  was  di- 
rectly in  point.  Mr.  Basset  was 
in  custody  on  trnsm  process^  and  the 
determination  of  the  committee 
upon  it  was,  that  he  was  entitled 
to  privilege*  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  committee  thought  it 
waste  of  time  to  go  into  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petition, 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  (a 
member  of  the  committee)  agreed 
that  the  precedents  were  all  in  fa- 
vour of  the  report ;  but  he  thought 
that,  considering  the  reflections  cast 
upon  a  member  of  this  house,  a 
special  report  ought  to  have  been 
made  on  this  subject.  It  was  dread- 
fill  to  think  what  use  might  be 
made  of  this  privilege.    He  heard 


that  there  were  four  or  five  In  the 
kind's  bench,  only  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  this  house  on  this  case, 
in  order  to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  expedient  for  eluding  justice- 
He  entreated  for  the  honour  .and 
credit  of  the  house,  that  befpre  an 
order  was  made  to  discharge  Mr. 
Calway  Mills  out  of.  custody* 
these  petitions  should  be  referred, 
back  to  the  committee,  -or  that  the 
house  -should  take  the  matter  into 
its  grave  and  serious  consideration- 
Mr.  Ellison  (one  of  the  com* 
mittee)  said  that  thejr  had  been 
bound  down  by  the  precedents, 
and  were  forced  to  make  this  re- 
port, the  nature  of  which  eouW 
not  be  altered  by  any  thing  that 
could  be  proved  by  the  petitioners* 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  idle 
to  have  gone  into  the  case.  The 
committee  entered  upon  the  inves- 
tigation with  a  full  sense  of  the 
foul  and  scandalous  nature  of  the 
business,  provided  the  allegations 
could  be  proved ;  but  they  were 
completely  tied  down  by  the  pre- 
cedents. But  the  transaction  was 
such,  if  the  allegations  were  prov- 
ed, that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  honourable  man  could  sit  irt 
the  same  house  with  a  man  of  this 
sort.  If  the  subject  should  be 
taken  up,  it  must  be  jn  a  general 
way.  tie  agreed  that,  if  there  was 
any  duty  more  solemn  than  an- 
other, it  was  that  the  members  of 
parliament  should  stand  well  in 
the  public  opinion  ;  but  at  present 
the  committee  had  no  power  to 
come  to  any  other  decision. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  the  point  must  be 
decided  on  the  ground  of  general 
privilege.  No  fault  could  possibly 
be  found  with  the  report  of  the 
committee,  who,  though  the  allega- 
tions should  be  proved,  could  oxuy 
report  afc  they  had  done.  The 
committee 
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committer  tia&  rrr.br  tb*  ascertain 
the  facts,  whether  he  was  :i  men* 
%er,  mid  whether  he  was  in  cos* 
tody?  If  he  was  in  custody,'  and 
a  member,  his  discharge  followed, 
according  to  the  known  law*  of 
parliament.  Therefore 'the  house 
must  concur  m  the  resolution, 

Mt.«  William  Smith  observed 
that  it  was  not  a  law,  but  a  privi- 
lege of  parliament*  which  it  might 
dispense  with  or  not,  as  it  thought 
proper.  Therefore,  though  the 
house  should  give  ft  up  In  this  case, 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  it 
must  do  so  in  other  cases.  If  fraud 
was  proved,  the  guilty  *  person 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  his  o*.7n  wrong.  The 
committee  were  perfectly  right  in 
their  report,  but  it  was  for  the 
fconse  to  consider  the  allegations. 
These,*  indeed,  were  not  proved, 
hut  there  was  a  prayer  in  the  pe- 
titions fur  permission  to  prove  them. 
The  piivilcges  of  the  house  eristcd 
•nly  jhr  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  rested  on  no  other  foundation. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  was, 
whether  a  greater  general  mischief 
srocrld  result  from  giving  up  thfs 
privilege  in  partguiur  instances, 
than  from  maintaining  it  in  its  fall 
extent  ?  The  resolution  was  pur, 
and  carried  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Rose  then  moved,  that  Mr. 
Mills  be  discharged  out  of  custody. 
Ordered. 

July  9th.  The  bill  for  prevent- 
me;  the  granting  offices  In  rever- 
sion was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

\  Mr.  Whitbread  rose,  tavpursu- 
ance  of  his  notice,  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  establish- 
ing parochial  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor.  When 
he  brought  the  bill  before  the  laSt 
parliament,  he  had  uqt;4expecteU 


to  hamfcctuuriib  ttngri  opposfeioff; 
but  the  AioasiiQ?  had  ojfpjcneticcd'aa 
opposition  from  ar  quarter  ♦irorn 
which  he  least  expected  it..  From 
the  additional  experience  which 
every  contested  election  fravehid^ 
of  judging  of  the  character  of  the 
poor,  ne  was  onry  the  more  con- 
firmed in  his  original  opinion,  thai 
instruction  wits  the  best  security 
we  could  have  of  -their  peactfal 
demeanour— Leave  given*    • 

Mr.  Whitbread  said*  that  he  had 
another  bill  which  he  must- alio 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in.  In  the 
but  parliament  he  had  divided  hh 
plan  m  to  four  heads;  two  of  which 
tie  intended  to  postpone;  and'  the 
other  two  to  press  upon  the*  con* 
sideratioa  of  the  house.  He  should 
now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  "for  the  encouragement  of 
industry  among  .  die  labouring 
classes  of  society,  and  for  the  re- 
lief and  regulation  of  the  necessi* 
toiw  poor."  In  thiv  bill  he  had 
left  out  a  clause  which  was  in  the 
last,  and  had  produced  n  great  dif- 
ference in  opinion.  The  clause 
was  for  giving  power  to  the  parishes 
to  build  cottages  for  die  poor.  Al- 
though he  considered  that  such  a 
provision  would  be-  very  useful* 
yet,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion 
of  others  who  thought  differently, 
he  hid  struck  it  out,— Leave  was 
given  to  brine;  in  the  hill* 

Sir  A.  WeUesley  moved  fof  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  die  more 
effectual  prevention  of  insurse** 
dons  and  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
Among  the  provisions  was  one  for 
preventing  the  adotfntsteriug  ui> 
lawful  oaths,  and  another  which 
empowered  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
proclaim  any  county  or  districtyty 
•  be  out  of  die  king's  peace,  whieji 
was  reported  to  him,  by  the  jna* 
gistrates,  as  in  a  state  of  insurtec* 
tion  or  of  dangerous  combination, 

Ther* 
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There  was  another  part  ft  the  bill; 
which  would  go  to  prevent  "npro* 
>  per  persons  from  having  arms.  The 
mod*  by  which  this  would  be 
done,  would  be,  by  obliging  pec 
pie  to  register  their  arms,  and  by 
preventing  the  forging  of  pikes. 
The  bill  he  new  moved  forleaveto 
bring  in,  was  almost  precisely  si* 
snilar  to  an  act  which  his  predeces- 
sors in  office  had  intended* 

July  10th.  Lord  Cochrane  rose^ 
fa  make  his  promised  motion  of  in-4* 
ejuiry  into  a  variety  of  naval  abuses, 
or  which  he  complained,  respect- 
ing  ships  being  sent  to  sea  in  an 
improper  state  of  repair,  badly 
victualled*  and  without  sufficient 
ammunition;  and  that,  for  want 
fcf  proper  attention  to  the  sick, 
many  brave  fellows  had  been  lost 
*  to  the  country;  all  of  which  he 
attributed  to  the  late  commander 
in  chief  (earl  St.  Vincent),  and  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  as  he  would  not 
Suffer  a  ship  to  remain  in  port  more 
than  five  days  to  take  in  fresh  pro- 
visions,  or  the  men  and  officers  to 
.  go  ashore. 

Sir  &  Hood  and  admiral  Harvey 
opposed  the  motion  ;  and  admiral 
Markham,  at  considerable  length, 
vindicated  the  conduct  of.  earl  St. 
Vincent. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  Mr.  Windham  also  opposed 
the  motion;  considering  that,  if 
the  alleged  grievances  had  exist- 
ed, an  application  ought  first  to 
b^ve  been  to  the  admiralty*.  After 
some  further  discussion,  the  mo* 
lion  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision* The  Irish  insurrection  bill 
was  read  a  first  time. 

July  ISth.  Mr*  Whitbread 
fcfeught  up  his  poor  bills,  which 
Were  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
tetttiight.  The  house  went  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  to  which 
2 


accounts  of  the  pay  and  clothing 
of  the  militia,  4rui  of  the  army  ex* 
traordsnartes,  were  referred.-—* 
792,710*.  were  then  *oted  towards 
the  defraying  of  the  army  extraon* 
dinaries  in  1606  not  provided  for 
by  parliament,  2,950,000.  for 
the  army  extraordinaries  of.  1307* 
and  the  sum  of  60CV008A  for  Ire- 
land, for  the  same  year*  Report 
ordered  to  be  received  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Whitbread  having  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  parochial  school 
bill,  a  dehate  took  place,  in  which 
the  members  severally  went  over 
their  former  ground.  A  division 
took  place,  when  there  appeared 
for  the  second  reading        .-       47 

Against  it     -        -     •   •        19 

Majority  .  •  -34 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  down  a  message  from  his 
majesty,  which  was  read  from  the 
chair*  in  substance  as  follows:— 
That  his  majesty  being  anximis  to 
settle  Frogmore  house,,  and  the 
lands  adjoining,  on  the  queen  da- 
ring her  natural  life,  and  after  her 
demise  on  the  princesses,  recom- 
mended to  his  fythfulcomrnons  to 
adopt  such  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  for  carrying  the  same 
into  effect  as  to  them /may*  seem 
most  fit.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
said  message  be  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  house  to-mor- 
row :  and  finally  agreed  to. 

July  14.  Mr.  Cochrane  Johjp 
stone  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
move  for  certain  papers  relative  to 
the  clothing  of  the  army,  and  army 
agency.  His  object  was  to  appoint 
a  board  for  clothing  and  agency* 
and  to  abolish  the  incongruous 
practice  of  making  tailors  of  co- 
lonels. By  this  measure  he  would 
show  that  a  saving  of  two  per  cent* 
on  20  millions  might  be  made  to 

the 
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Ihfc  public.  He  concluded  by 
reading  his  motions  for  various 
papers.  After  a  few  words  from 
ifr*  •Rose  and  Mr,  Windham,  the 
motions  were  respectively  put  and 
carried. 

Lord  H.  Petty  rose  to  move  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  the  house 
resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  acts  relative  to  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt,  with  a  view 
of  proposing  certain  resolutions 
approbatory  of  the  system  of  fi- 
nance introduced  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. This  occasioned  a  conver- 
sation of  some  length,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  arguments  of  both 
parties  for  and  against  the  new 
system  were  repeated  ;  which  were 
so  often  before  the  public  last  par- 
liament. The  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

July  15th.  The  house  resolved 
into  a  committee  of  supply ;  when 
it  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  506,300/.  be  granted  for 
the  service  of  the  barrack  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1806.  That 
the  sum  of  841,600/.  be  granted 
for  the  extraordinaries  of  the  com- 
missary department  for  the  year 
1806. 

Mr.  Foster,  after  mentioning 
that  for  "Maynooth  college,  which 
was  originally  destined  for  the  edu- 
cation of  200  priests  of  the  Roman 
catholic  persuasion,  8000/.  had  at 
that  time  been  granted,  but  for 
wlMth,  during  the  last  parliament, 
50w)/.  additional  had  been  grant- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  establishment  from  200  to 
400,  and  also  for  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings,  (which  in- 
crease, however,  had  been  made 
without  any  documents  having 
been  before  the  house,)  stated,  that 
on  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  case, 
he  had  found  that  part  of  this  ad- 
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ditional  expense  had  already  been 
actually  incurred.  Therefore,  al- 
though he  did  not  wish  that  this 
burden  should  be  permanently  en- 
tailed on  the  public,  he  proposed 
to  allow  such  addition  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  circumstances  might 
seem  to  require.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  sum  of  18,000/.  be 
granted  for  this  purpose,  from  Ja- 
nuary 1807  to  January  1808.  This 
occasioned  a  long  and  warm  de- 
bate, but  the  motion  was  at  length 
agreed  to.  In  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  the  war  taxes 
amounting  to  19,800,000/., the  pro- 
fits of  the  lottery  amounting  to 
178,000/.,  171,185/.  the  surplus 
of  grants  for  1806  ;  and  139,000/. 
the  profits  of  the  fourth  lottery, 
were  voted  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year,  two-thirds  of  l!he  last 
vote  to  be  for  England,  and  one- 
third  for  Ireland.  The  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  English  and  Irish 
militia  were  also  voted. 

July  18th.  Mr.  G.  Galway 
Mills  (released  from  the  king's 
bench  prison)  took  the  oaths  and 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  the  more 
effectually  relieving  the  poor.  On 
the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Morris  said,  that  although 
he  admired  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  bill,  yet  there  was  much  still 
in  it  of  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove. As  the  law  at  present  stood, ' 
no  man  was  considered  as  actual- 
ly a  pauper  until  he  became  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  and  mise- 
rable wretchedness,  until  he  has 
pa; ted  with  his  all,  until  he  has  not 
left  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  a  farthing1 
in  his  pocket.  This,  he  thought, 
was  carrying  our  ideas  of  pauperism 
infinitely  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  policy,  as  well  as  com-  ~ 
P  mon 
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mon  humanity,  and  he,  confessed 
something  should  be  done  \o  re- 
medy this  evil.  There  were  many^ 
incongruities  in  the  existing  laws ; 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  equal- 
ly a  hardship  upon  the  industrious 
parts  of  society  to  be  burthened 
with  additional  taxation.  The 
honourable  gentleman  entered  in- 
to the  general  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  hoped  that  time  and  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  to 
make  it  unobjectionable*  After 
some  debate  the  motion  was  carri- 
ed, and  the  bill  committed  for  the 
next  day:  when 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  thought  that  the 
compulsory  education*proposed  by 
this  bill  was  liable  to  many  mcon- 
veniencies.  It  would  not  be  gene- 
rally acted  upon  with  zeal  and  good 
will,  and  in  that  case,  how  could 
it  be  attended  with  beneficial  ef- 
fects? He  should,  therefore,  pre- 
fer voluntary  education,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  should  propose -a 
clause  purporting  "  That  it  should 
be  lawful  for  the  church-warden 
and  overseers  of  any  parish,  with 
consent  "of  the  parishioners,  to 
establish  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
instruction  of*  the  poor,  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  rates,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
might  think  proper."  Should  this 
clause  be  adopted,  he  did  not  wish 
the  bill  to  pass  into  a  law  during  the 
present  session,  but  merely  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  reasoned  on  the 
necessity  of  delay,  before  the  house 
came  to  any  decision.  No  m;in 
was  more  strongly  convinced  than 
he  was  of  the  utility  of  education ; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  was  the  more 
confirmed  by  lately  observing  the 
astonishing  inferiority  of  the  peas*j. 
antry  of  the  south  and  west  to 
those  of  the  north  of  England, 
wheie  education  was  general.     It 


was  a  subject  of  such  great  impor- 
tance, that  he  thought  it  were 
better  they  should  decide' well  than 
that  they  should  decide  quickly. 
He  had  heard  the  opinions  of  many 
magistrates  in  the  country  respect* 
ing  this  bill,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  the  majority  of  them  did  not 
think  so  favourably  of  it  as  he  did* 
Yet  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
taken  in  this  bill  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  existing  charitable  institu- 
tions for  education.  Means,  he 
thought,  might  be  found  to  com- 
bine them  better  with  the  general 
education  proposed  in  the  bill.  The 
schools  should  not  be  made  entire- 
ly free,  but  it  should  be  made  the 
interest  of  the  masters  to  obtain  as 
many  scholars  as  possible.  He 
thought  that  this  was  more  pecu- 
liarly required  in  Ireland,  and  that, 
perhaps,  on  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  there  the  ,very  existence  of 
this  country  depended.  He  thought 
that  instruction  would  confirm 
their  attachment  to  this  country, 
and  show  them  the  value  of  the 
connection.  No  man  was  more  a 
friend  to  educating  the  poor  than 
himself;  but  he  hoped  the  house 
would  adopt  such  a  mode  as  would 
meet  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  his 
object  was  to  give  every  person  a 
right  to  claim  the  keys  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  prevent  •  education 
from  being  dependent  on  .charity 
alone.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon,  gentleman,  at  the  com-  * 
mencement  of  his  speech,  express 
a  diffidence  in  delivering  an  opi- 
nion. He  had  supposed,  that  his 
mind  had  been  so  turned  to  every 
subject  of  the  morals  of  the  people, 
that  he  would  have  been  the  man 
the  most  prepared  to  give  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  subject.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  he  was 
however 
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however  agreeably  relieved,  by 
*  hearing  him  emphatically  declare, 
that  «•  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
was  the  greatest  possible  blessing 
to  a  nation."  He  was  sure  that 
he  had  always  hoped  that  another 
race  of  men,  for  whom  he  had  so 
strenuously  laboured ( the  Africans  ) , 
would  be  in  time  benefited  by  the 
gospel.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
diffused,  unless  people  had  so  much 
education  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  ? 
How  was  any  knowledge  to  be 
obtained,  if  the  very  keys  of  that 
knowledge  were  withheld?  He 
claimed  it  as  the  birthright  of  every 
subject  of  the  united  kingdom, 
that  those  keys  of  knowledge  should 
be  given  them.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  appeared  to  think 
that  it  was  of  the  last  necessity 
that  the  poor  of  Ireland  should  be 
•educated.  If  this  were  so,  surely 
there  was  no- time  to  be  lost.  He 
reminded  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, that  we,  who  were  only  so- 
journers  on  earth  for  a  short  while, 
must  legislate  for  the  passing  ge- 
neration, as  Well  as  for  posterity ; 
and  that,  if  the  measure  were  al- 
lowed to  be  of  great  importance, 
it  should  not  be  unnecessarily  de- 
layed* The  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  would  under- 
stand him  when  he  said,  that  the 
bill  seemed  now  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  gradual  abolitionists.  He 
bad  no  doubt  that  the  present  * 
clause  would  be  supported  by  those 
who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  bill 
by  any  means.  It  was  absurd  to 
talk  of  compulsory  education ; 
there  was  no  power  which  could 
compel  persons  to  learn.  The'bill 
Tventmerely to  compel  the  establish- 
ments of  schools,  and  when  they 
were  established,  certain  he  was 
that  education  would  necessarily 
follow.  He  was  convinced  that  if 
the  bill  was  to  stand  over  for  the 


next  session,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  circulated  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  no  better  than  so  much 
waste  paper  {  and  that  next  ses- 
sion the  same  arguments  for  delay 
would  be  again  urged.  Should 
the  present  amendment  be  carried, 
he  should  despair  very  much  of 
ever,  at  any  future  period,  accom- 
plishing his  object.  After  a  short 
debate  the  amendment  was  carried ; 
the  bill  was  passed  August  5th, 
and  carried  to  the  house  of  lords, 
where  it  was  thrown  out. 

July  22.  Lord  Castlereagh,' in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  give,,  rose  td 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  military  measures  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  thought  it  their 
duty  to  propose;  a  subject  at  all 
times  important,  but  perhaps  never 
so  important  as  at  the  present  mo- 
mentous crisis.  It  had  been  to 
him  a  subject  of  considerable  uneasi- 
ness, that  the  production  of  these 
measures  had  been  somewhat  de- 
layed by  his  own  personal  indisposi- 
tion; but  there  were  other  and 
more  serious  causes  which  had  in- 
duced government  not  to  be  hasty 
in  bringing  them  forward.  His 
majesty's  ministers  could  not  but 
feel,  on  coming  into  office,  that  the 
event  of  the  campaign  on  the  con- 
tinent which  was  then  opening, 
whether  ?  favourable  or  disastrous, 
was  likely  to  present  to  the  obser- 
vation of  parliament  the  truest 
motives  for  exciting  them  to  exer- 
tion; motives  much  more  power- 
ful than  any  which  the  statements 
of  government  could  otherwise 
produce.  He  could  also  assure 
the.  right  honourable*  gentleman 
opposite,  that  his  majesty's  minU 
sters  were  anxious  that  their  return 
to  office  should  not  bev  maiked 
with  any  undue  impatience  to  suB* 
vert  the  plar.s  of  their  predeces- 
P  J?  sors, 
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.sors.  If  the  late  administration 
allowed,  when^they  were  in  office, 
that  the  military  strength  of  the 
country  was  inadequate  to  its  ob- 
jects, how  much  more  so  must  it 
now  be,  when  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  turn  our  eyes  to  any  quar- 
ter in  which  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  weie  not  at  stake  !  If  the 
sphere  of  action  were  great,  when 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  in  power,  how  much  was  it  ex- 
tended at  the  present  moment! 
We  had  now  to  support  new  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  and  to  feed  so 
much  larger  an  army  employed  on 
foreign  service.  In  the  army  at 
home,  also,  we  were  called  upon 
either  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
render  the  second  battalions  of  our 
regiments  efficient,  or,  with  a  due 
regard  to  occonomy,  to  abandon 
them  altogether.  He  was  appre- 
hensive, however,  that,  should  they 
be  abandoned,  the  weakness  which 
marked  them  would  characterise 
the  first  battalions,  and  that  the 
first  battalions  would  soon  become 
as  inefficient  as  it  was  so  deeply  to 
be  lamented  that  the  second  bat- 
talions now  were.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  look  to  the  general  aspect 
of  Europe,  and  to  the  returns  on 
the  table,  by  which  it  appeared 
how  large  a  portion  of  our  force 
was  employed  abroad,  and,  even 
on  the  most  superficial  view,  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  the  necessity  of 
treat  exertions  indeed,  if  we  were 
esirous  of  preserving  our  security 
at  horn*,  and  of  not  abandoning 
our  military  greatness  abroad.  If 
the  necessity  were  disputed,  he 
was  prepared,  and  stated  his  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  prove  (could 
he  do  so  without  divulging  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  arvulged), 
by  the  most  satisfactory  ana  un- 
doubted details,  that  no  voluntary 
or  other  local  force  was  adequate 


to  the  wants  of  the  country,  But 
that  for  evefy  thing  of  that  de- 
scription a  regular  and  efficient 
force  must  be  substituted.  In 
submitting  to  parliament  what  had 
occurred  to  his  majesty's  ministers 
as  most  expedient  on  this  subject, 
he  hoped  they  would  not  expect 
any  peculiar  novelty.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  not  made  any 
very  great  discovery :  he  had  in- 
deed avoided  every  thing  that  ap- 
peared mighty  ingenious,  because 
he  knew  very  wellthat  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  especially  on  military 
subjects,  these  ingenious  and  com- 
plicated theories,  although  they 
might  look  extremely  well  on 
paper,  were  found  co  be  sadly  de- 
ficient when  attempted  to  be  put 
into  practice.  He  was  persuaded, 
whatever  his  ©pinion  of  the  mili- 
tary plans  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  might  be,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  a  statje  of  war  above 
all  other  times,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  adopt  the  military  esta- 
blishments of  the  country  as  they 
stood,  and  to  fortify  and  support 
them,  than  to  weaken  and  throw 
them  down  for  the  purpose  of sub- 
stituting  some  speculation,  of  which 
experience  alone  could  prove  the 
superiority.  There  seemed  to  be 
this  simple  alternative  on  which  to 
decide  :  if  we  were  to  raise  a  great 
number  of  men  by  ballot,  the  coun- 
try must  be  called  upon  either  to 
submit  to  a  ballot  for  men  direct 
for  the  regular  army,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  a  ballot  for  rn^n  for  the 
militia,  with  the  view  of  our  draw- 
ing from  the  militia  that  aid  which 
the  incomplete  regiments  of  the 
line  required.  Having  detailed  the 
grounds  on  which  the  measure  to 
be  proposed  had  been  adopted,  it 
became  necessary  to  state  tho  ex- 
tent of  the  levy.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  five  years  service,  all  men 
balloted 
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balloted  for  the  xniKtia  were  en- 
titled   to    their    discharge.     The 
official    documents    proved,    that 
from  December  next  to  the  suc- 
ceeding May,  between  five  and  six 
thousand  of  the  militia  would  be  so 
entitled  to  their  discharge,  beside 
the  waste  produced  by  other  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  anxious,  when 
the  subject  of  ballot  was  agitated, 
to  submit  to  the  house  the  expedi- 
ency of  providing  not  only  a  cover 
for  this  deficiency,  and  this  waste, 
but  also  such  a  number  of  super- 
numeraries (for  whom  the  officers 
now  in  the  militia  would  be  suf- 
ficient,) as  would  render  any  furth- 
er ballot   for  two  or  three  years 
wholly  unnecessary ;  so  that  a  se- 
curity would  be  given  to^  the  line, 
$iat  a  continual  ballot  would  not 
exist  in  competition  with  their  or- 
dinary recruiting.     In  looking  to 
the  number  of  men  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  raise  for  these  pur- 
poses, two   questions  offer  them- 
selves   for    consideration:    What 
number  of  men  could  the  militia 
afford  to  spare  ?  and  what  number 
of  men  dia  the  army  indispensably 
require  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  ade- 
quate efficiency ;  that  was,  to  place 
every     regiment,    including     the 
second  battalions,  on    its   proper 
footing?     Having   duly  weighed 
these  points,  his  majesty's  ministers 
proposed  that  all  those  men  now  - 
serving  in  the  militia  exceeding 
three-fifths  of  the  militia  establish- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  and  one- 
half  of  the  militia  in  Ireland,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  line.    By  this 
arrangement,^  about  21,700    men 
would  be  gained  from  the  militia 
of  Great  Britian,  and  about  7,000 
from  the  militia  of  Ireland.    It 
had  been  thought  better  to  propose 
to    take  the  excess  above    three- 
fifths  of  the  British  militia  establish- 
ment, and  the  excess  above  one-half 


of  the  Irish  militia  establishment, 
rather  than  to  take  two-fifths  of 
the  British  militia  and  a  half  of  the 
Irish  militia  5  because,  as  several  of 
the    militia    regiments    were    not 
completely   filled    up,   the    latter 
mode   would    weaken    them    too 
much.     In  one  word,  by  the  pro- 
posed   £lari,     the    British    militia 
would  remain  at  three-fifths,  and 
the  Irish  militia  at  one-half,  of  its 
present  establishment.    The  men 
to  be  raised  by  ballot  were,  as  he 
before  stated,  for  three  objects ;  to 
cover  the  waste  in  die  militia,  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  so  great    a  transfer  from  the 
militia    regiments  to   the  regular 
army,  and  to  provide  a  body  of 
supernumeraries  large  enough  to 
prevent  the  speedy*  recurrence  of 
the  ballot.     To  effect  these  objects, 
it  had  been  thought  better  to  men- 
tion a  proportion,  rather  than  a 
defined  number.    As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  his  majesty  was  im- 
powered  to  call  on  the  counties  to 
ballot  for  a  supplementary  militia, 
amounting,  in   Great  Britain,   to 
24,000  men,  viz.  20,000  in  Eng- 
land, and  4,000  in  Scotland.    As 
the  number  of  the  supplementary 
militia   was  exactly,  half   of  the 
established  militia,  so  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  to  propose  that 
the  counties  should  be  called  upon 
for  a  supplementary  militia  and 
a  half,  making  S6,000   men    for 
Great  Britain,  besides   8,000  for 
Ireland.    Allowing  for  the  neces- 
sary waste,  this  would  add  at  least 
38,000  men  to  the  gross  military 
force  of  the  country,  and  28,000 
men  to  the  regular  army ;  leaving 
with  the  militia  a  large  body  of  su- 
pernumeraries, sufficient  for  a  loi\g 
period  to  release  the  standing  army 
from  the  embarrassments  which  a 
ballot  must  occasion;  and,  when 
peace  should  arrive,  instead  of  not 
P  S  having 
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having  any  militia  at  all,  the  coun* 
try  would  possess  a  militia  of 
36,000  men,  and  would  only  have 
to  raise  the  difference  between  that 
number  and  the  full  esiablishment, 
namely,  a  fourth,  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  Haying  thus  stated 
the  extent  to  which,  in  the  present 
public  exigency,  it  had  been 
thought  wise  to  carry  the  increase 
of  the  regular  army  from  the  mi? 
litia,  he  observed  that  no  pains  had 
been  spared  by  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment to  digest  a  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  men  from  the  militia  to 
the  line,  more  free  from  the  objec- 
tion than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  devised,  more  palatable  to  the 
officers  of  the  militia,  and  less  like- 
ly to  hurt  that  just  pride  in  their 
different  regiments,  which  they  so 
laudably  entertained.  He  had  al- 
ways advised  that  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  volunteer  corps 
should  be  upheld,  until  some  other 
decisively  superior  establishment 
could  be  discovered  as  a  substitute. 
His  majesty's  present  government 
had  re-established  the  system  of 
»  inspection  of  the  volunteer  :  with- 
out that  system  it  was  impossible 
that  any  principle  of.  ceconomy 
could  be  observed,  that  any  security 
could  be  enjoyed  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  various  parts  pt  the 
volunteers  service,  or  that  the  vo- 
lunteer establishment  could  be 
kept  in  an  organized  state.  It  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  majesty's 
ipinisters  to  encourage  volunteer 
corps,  not  to  substitute  permanent 
service  for  their  drill  days,  for  that 
in  mo?t  cases  would  be  inconve- 
nient, and  in  many  impracticable, 
tut  to  pass  those  drill  days  in  ex- 
ercises from  home.  It  would  then 
be  seen  which  of  those  who  entered 
into  volunteer  corps,  did  it  for  the 
sake  of  exemption,  ^r  for  other  mo- 


tives. If  parliament  shoul4  think 
fit  to  adopt  any  subsequent  mea- 
sure on  this  subject,  hisjnajesty's 
ministers  would  riot  shrink  from  it. 
Let  them,  however,  he  deliberate 
in  their  undertaking,  recollecting 
the  old  saying,  "the  more  haste 
the  worse  speed."  The  noble  loH 
here  entered  into  a  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  his  arguments.  He  had 
been  called  upon  to  propose  to 
parliament,  in  a  time  of  exigency, 
a,  measure  adequate  to  meet  that 
exigency,  and  which  therefore, 
whatever  its  nature  might  be,  was 
open  to  strong  and  plausible  objec- 
tions, since  it  must  be  one  of  great 
burden,  and  imposing  great  sacri- 
fices on  a  country  which  had  already 
b,orne  great  burdens  and  made 
great  sacrifices,  not  With  patience 
only,  but  with  pleasure.  But4 he 
was  convinced  that  the  country 
would  feel  now,  as,  it  had  always 
felt,  that  those  who  proposed  these 
burdens  were  its  best  friends^  be- 
cause they  were  proposed  for  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. On  subjects  of  this  nature, 
considerable  difficulty  existed  in 
giving  a  preference  to  one  among 
various  measures,  all  standing  on 
the  ground  of  solid  argument  an4 
ingenious  reasoning  ;  tut  he  could 
assure  the  house,  that  the'  proposir 
tion  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
submit  to  diem  was  the  result  of 
the  mos£  anxious  consideration 
from  the  earliest  period  after  the 
acceptance  of  office  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers.  They  had  made 
the  best  proposition  they  could, 
had  disturbed  as  little  as  possible* 
the  existing  establishment,  and 
had  not  allowed  themselves  to  enr 
ter  the  field'  of  military  discovery." 
Unquestionably  the  militia  service 
would,  for  a.  time,  be  disturbed, 
but  it  would  soon  recover  itself; 
and  he  was  sure,  that  when  the. 
effiem 
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officers  of  the  militia  considered 
that;  the  men  taken  oat  of  the 
militia,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  were  only  those  men  who 
must  soon  have  been  discharged 
by  law,  and  that  in  lieu  of  them 
they  would  receive  freshvand  abun- 
dant materials  for  rendering  the 
militia  efficient  both  in  peace  and 
war,  they  would  give  their  cordial 
support  to  the  measure.  It  was  a 
consolation  to  reflect,  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  did  not  afford 
an  instance  in  which,  when  the 
public  mind  was  called  upon  to 
encounter  difficulties,  it  was  not 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Britain 
to  rise  superior  to  every  obstacle, 
and  never  to  be  so  strong,  or  so  di- 
stinguished, as  after  the  pressure  of 
distress.  That  individual,  whoi 
unfortunately  for  the  world,  had 
acquired  such  an  ascendency  on 
the  continent,  was  little  aware, 
that  by  that  very  ascendency,  he 
was  creating  in  this  country  a  power 
to  which  the  world  might  ultimate- 
ly look  for  deliverance ;  and  that 
out  of  the  necessity  which  his 
inordinate  ambition  produced, 
the  military  character  of  Great 
Britain  would  probably  be  raised 
to  a  greater  height  than  any  to 
which  it  had  hitherto  attained. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  should  divide  the 
measure  into  two  bills;  and  that  if 
the  bill  for  which  he  was  about  to 
move,  should  not  be  ready  for  de- 
livery to  members  on  that  night, 
of  which  he  was  somewhat  appre- 
hensive, he  should  not  press  the 
second  reading  on  Friday,  but  pro- 
pose that  it  be  postponed  to  Mon- 
day. He  tli en  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,,  for  allowing  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  militia,  in 
Great  Britain,  voluntarily  to  enter 
into  his  majesty's  forces. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  objected  to 


the  period  of  bringing  forward  the 
measure,  as  a  case  had  not  been 
shown  that  proved  that  a  dispose- 
able  force  ot  28,000  men  to  the 
line  was  wanting:  he  considered 
the  measure  of  ballot  as  highly  ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr.  Yorke  entered  at  much 
length  into  the  critical  situation  of 
this  country ;  and  insisted  that  a 
single  false  step  might  now  be  our 
utter  ruin.  He  considered  the 
measure  proposed  as  one  of*  pecu- 
liar efficacy;  but  objected  to  the 
balloting  of  36,000  men  to  supply 
the  vacancies  in  the  militia.  He, 
howeyer,  reminded  the  house,  that 
there  was  no  great  army  kept  up 
by  any  country  in  the  world,  with- 
out some  degree  of  compulsion. 
It  was  by  compulsion,  in  its  strict- 
est form  of  conscription,  that  the 
person  who  is  at  the  head  of 
France  was  able  to  conquer  al- 
most the  whole  cf  Europe ;  and  in 
6rder  to  oppose  him,  we  must  at 
least  preserve  that  power  which 
the  constitution  of  this  country 
gave  us  by  ballot.  The  greatest 
exertion  which  the  country  could 
make  would  be  barely  sufficient ; 
but  certainly  it  was  no  time  to 
throw  away  any  of  the  means  of 
exertion  which  had  formerly  been 
resorted  %  to.  He  proceeded  to 
comment  on  the  plan  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Windham,  which 
he  considered  as  both  inefficient 
and  dangerous  ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  late  ministers  must  have 
been  insane  to  have  sent  such  a 
force  as  that  under  general  Craw- 
ford to  a  distant  climate,  after 
the  battle  of  Jena  had  been  lost. 

Mr.    Bathurst  commended  the 

^lan  of  the    late    ministers;  and 

made    some   strictures  upon  lord 

Castlercagh  for  not  introducing  his 

measure  sooner. 

Mr.    Windham    said,    that    if 
P  *  the 
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the  25,000  men  were  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  immediately  into  the- 
regular  army  from  the  militia,  he 
could  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  important  accession  of  real 
strength  until  their  places  could  be 
well  supplied ;  nor  did  he  see  what 
great  good  would  result  from  it, 
unless  ministers  could  bespeak  then- 
invasion  at  their  own  time,  and 
tell  Bonaparte  that  he  must  not 
come  until  all  those  new  balloted 
men  were  trained,  and  fit  to  op- 
pose him.  The  noble  lord  need  not 
nave  taken  much  pains  to  assure 
the  house,  that  there  was  nothing 
ingenious  or  original  in  his  plan, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  ever  since 
the  year  J 796,  increasing  the 
militia  by  ballot,  and  then  draft- 
ing from  them  to  the  line,  was  the 
constant  resource  when  a  consider- 
able addition  was  necessary  to  the 
regular  force,  The  additional 
force  act  had  completely  failed  be- 
fore he  had  moved  for  its  repeal. 
The  men  that  it  did  raise  were  an 
enormous  expense  to  the  country, 
and  would  be  had  on  much  cheap. 
cr  terms  if  no  such  bill  had  ever 
passed.  As  for  the  plan  which  he 
brought  forward  in  the  last  session, 
so  far  from  producing  it  as  a  grand 
specific  or  nostrum, .  the  character 
tnat  the  true  practitioner  would 
give  of  it  was  this.,  that  he  had  told 
the  country  that  there  had  hitherto 
beeji  too  much  quackery,  too  much 
bleeding,  purging,  cupping,  and 
other  violent  remedies;  and  that 
all  that  he  proposed  was,  that  the 
country  should  be  left  a  little  to  its 
own  real  strength  and  constitution, 
which  he  was  sure  had  enough  of 
the  v!s  natuts  to  recover  from  the 
situation  in  which  all*  the  doctors, 
had  placed  it.  He  only  said,  that 
in  a  free  country,  if  you  wished  to  , 
have  an  army,  you  should  make 
^he  profession  of  a  soldier  desirable 


for  men  to  embark  in ;  but  all  that 
we  "were  to  hear  of  in  the  present 
bill,  were  ballot  and  bounty. 

After  some  further  debate,  in 
which  the  secretary  at  war,  Mr, 
Bathurst,  Mr.  S.  Lefevre,  Mr. 
Herbert,  lord  Howicjc,  lord  H. 
Petty,  Mrf  Whitbread  and  sir  A, 
Wellesley,  briefly  spoke,  the  twfr 
bills  were  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Monday ;  and,  after  much  dis* 
cussion  and  some  .alterations,  were 
passed  into  a  law. 

The  house  went  into  a  commit* 
tee  on  the  Irish  insurrection  bill, 
A  short  conversation  took  place  on 
an  amendment  proposed  last  nigh( 
by  sir  J,  Newport,  which  was  nega? 
tived  on  a  division, 

For  it  29 — Against  it  53. 

On  the  clause  for  empowering 
magistrates,  in  the  night  time,  to 
break  into  houses  suspected  of  be, 
ing  inhabited  by  seditious  persons, 
along  conversation  arose  on  the 
wording  of  it. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  that  the 
rules  of  decorum  demanded  that, 
at  least,  time  should  be  afforded 
the  poor  females  of  the  family  to 
put  themselves  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
seen  by  male  visitors  of  the  descripr 
tion  likely  to  storm  a  cottage  in, 
the  dead  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Laing  expressed  himself 
hostile  to  the  clause,  apd  averse  tq 
the  principle  of  the  bill  in  every 
shape,  especially  as  being  in  his 
opinion  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Grattan  considered  the 
power  which  was  committed  tp 
magistrates  as  very  dangerous, 
however  necessary,  particularly 
as  the  execution  of  it  would  pro- 
bably be  intrusted  to  the  mo&t  de- 
sperate fellows  in  the  country, 
Should  they  be  authorized  to  break 
into  a  house,  and  even  into  the 
bedrropn>    of  s}    lady,  after    any 

time 
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fkrie  that  might  seem  reasonable  to 
them,  this  would  hring  such  an 
odium  on  the  Mil  as  would  destroy 
the  purposes  intended.  Female 
innocence  might  then  receive  in- 
juries which  wonW  never  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  %  and  to  talk  of 
compensation  for  which  would  be 
ridiculous.  He,  therefore,  was 
anxious  that  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  should  be  appointed  to 
elapse  before  they  were  authorized 
to  enter  the  house. ' 

The  solicitor-general  (Mr.  Plo* 
-mer)  supported  the  introduction  of 
the  words  **a  reasonable  time," 
contending,  that  were  die  magi- 
strates tied  down  to  any  set  time 
before  they  made  their  entrance, 
it  might  happen  that  they  would 
give  time  for  preparations  for 
jattack  or  defence  being  made  with* 
in  die  house,  and  which  they  them- 
selves might  perceive,  without  be- 
ing permitted  by  the  law  to  an- 
ticipate, if  they  were  in  every  case 
obliged  to  wait  ten  minutes.  A 
division  then  toojc  place.,  when 
|here  appeared  For  the  words  «*  a 
reasonable  time"  standing  part  of 
the  clause,  71 — Against  it  SO— 
Majority  41. 

Sir  J.  Newport  moved,  as  a 
clause,  that  the  magistrate  should 
be  obliged  to  communicate  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  the  names  of  the 
officers  appointed  by  them  to  search 
houses,  in  the  space  of  three  days 
after  their  appointment,  under  the 
penalty  of  100/.  ;  which,  after  a 
short  discussion,  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  clause  punishing  the  con- , 
cealmentof  arms,  &c. 

Lord  Howick  observed,  that 
arms  might  be  found  concealed 
within  the  precincts  of  a  house 
without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner.  He  therefore  wished  that 
some  clause  should  be  introduced 
fer  protecting  such  persons. 


Mr.  Perceval  agreed  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  such  a  clause  5  and  Mr, 
Croker  then  drew  up  a  clause,  pro- 
viding that  the  person  ia  whose 
house  such  arms,  &c.  were  found 
coneealed,  should  be  found  guilty, 
unless  he  were  able  to  prove  that 
such  arms  were  there  placed  with* 
out  his  knowledge,  The  bill 
finally  passed  both  nouses :  which 
gave  rise  to  a  motion  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  by  Mr,  Sheridan,  tt) 
which  we  shall  refer. 

HOUSE  OF   L0£B3. 

August  4th.  Lord  Arden  rose, 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  office 
reversion  bill  being  moved,  to  op* 
pose  it.  He  considered  it  as  totally 
unnecessary,  and  as  a  very  inde* 
centattack  upon  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  crown.|  Some 
reasons,  he  thought,  ought  to  have 
been  shown  for  proposing  so  extra- 
ordinary a  measure ;  but  no  ground 
had  been  assigned  for  it,  except  a 
very  extraordinary  and  uncalled- 
for  resolution  of  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons.  He  could 
not  help  recollecting  the  singular 
circumstances  under  which  that  re* 
solution  was  adopted  by  the  house 
of  commons.  Before  such  an  at-, 
tack  had  been  made  on  the  crown, 
it  ought  to  have  been  shown  that 
some  unconstitutional  exercise  had 
been  made  of  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing places  in  reversion :  this,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  done,  and  he, 
therefore,  should  vote  against 
the  further  progress  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Grosvcnor  regretted  that 
none  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
were  present,  and  was  sorry  to  see 
the  bill  opposed  by  any  noble  lord 
connected  with  then).  The  noble 
lord  then  showed  the  advantage 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  public 
woukj  obtain  by  die  abolition  of 
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reversions*  He  .  observed,  that 
these  places  were  frequently  grant- 
ed to  children,  and  that  the  mini- 
sters of  the  day  had  no  means  of 
rewarding  persons  grown  gray  in 
the  public  service.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  give  pensions  to 
such  persons,  and  thus  the  public 
burthens  were  greatly  increased. 

Lord  Lauderdale  expressed  his 
.  surprise  at  the  state  of  the  benches 
opposite  to  him.  The  public  would 
learn,  with  feelings  of  astonishment, 
that  on  a  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance his  majesty's  ministers 
had  thought  proper  to  absent  them- 
selves, while  their  most  immediate 
connections  came  down  to  oppose 
it.  Though  every  noble  lord  acted 
from  his  own  sense  oT  duty,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  public 
not  to  suppose  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  sent  down  their  friends 
to  oppose  a  measure,  though  they 
were  ashamed  to  show  their  faces  • 
against  it  themselves. 

Lord  Melville  concurred  with 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, .  in 
one  sentiment.  He  thought  with 
him,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
ought  to  have  been  present  to  de- 
fend the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
which  this  bill  attempted  to  in- 
fringe. He  believed,  however, 
that  their  absence  was  not  owing 
to  any  ignorance  of  its  progress, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they 
viewed  it  in  the  same  light  as  he 
did :  but,  since  so  much  had  been 
said  of  their  absence,  he  would 
ask,  what  had  become  of  the  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  watch  over 
this  bill  with  a  parental  attention  ? 
He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  bill  until  he  saw  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  house  yesterday,  but 
upon  reading  it,  he  immediately 
determined  to  oppose  it.  He  could 
not  consent  to  such  a  bill  as  the 


present,  nor  could  he  for  a  moment 
consent,  that  after  a  beneficent 
reign,  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
such  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  prerogative  and  influence 
of  a  beloved  and  adored  mon- 
arch. He  was  far  from  believing 
that  the  public  feeling  was  interest- 
ed in  this  bill  in  the  way  the  noble 
lord  had  represented,  and  did  not 
think  this  a  period  in  which  the  pre* 
rotative  of  the  crown  ought  to  be 
abridged. 

Lord  Holland  replied  to  lord 
Melville  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length.  He  assured  the  noble 
viscount,  that  he  was  much  misin- 
formed if  he  did  not  know  that  the 
public  *  feeling  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  bill,  and  in  the 
measures  of  which  it  might  be  re- 

farded  as  laving  the  foundation, 
le  could  not  help  thinking  that  its 
rejection  would  be  very  injurious 
to  the  present  administration,  and 
deprecated  the  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  it  in  so  thin,  a  house.  He 
should  therefore  move,  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow, 
and  he  would  pledge  himself  that 
the  noble  lords  on  his  side  the  house, 
to  whom  the  noble  viscount  had 
alluded,  would  then  be  found  in 
their  places;  for  their  absence  was 
entirely  owing  to  ah  opinion  im- 
pressed upon  them,  that  this  bill 
was  so  very  popular,  that  it  was 
impossible  any  could  be  found  to 
oppose  it. 

The  question  was  put  on  the 
amendment,  which  was  negatived, 
and  the  bill  was  afterwards  lost,  it 
being  carried  on  a  division,  15  to 
9,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  three  months.  A  protest 
was  entered  on  their  lordships9 
books,  which  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Papers. 

July  29.  Mr.  Perceval  prefaced 

his 
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his  motion  for  an  additional  grant 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  by  observing,  that 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  process  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  if  his  discovery  acted  as 
a  preventative  of  the  small-pox, 
tvhich  was  satisfactorily  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians, its  benefits  could, hardly  be 
characterized  in  terms  sufficiently 
strong  and  expressive.  After  an 
inquiry  so  ably  conducted  by  the 
college  of  physicians,  the  result 
had  been  found  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory;  and  he,  therefore, 
should  now  recommend  it  to  the 
committee,  that  Dr.  Jenner  should 
receive  another  grant  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  additional  to  the 
former,  Jle  then  took  a  general 
view  of  the  contents  of  the  report 
}>efore  the  house.  It  showed  how 
much  preferable  vaccination  was 
to  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
both  in  respect  to  its  great  com-  ■ 
■parative  security,  ancf  its  being 
free  from  those  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences which  were  so  frequently 
attendant  on  the  latter  practice. 
It  appeared  that  one  in  six  died  of 
those  who  took  the  small-pox  in 
the  natural  way  5  and  of  those  who 
received  the  disease  by  inoculation 
only  one  in  three  hundred  died. 
This  certainly  demonstrated  the 
vast  utility  of  inoculation :  but  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  vaccination  j  for  it 
appeared  that  in  164,381  cases  of 
vaccination,  the  deaths  only  a- 
mounted  to  three,  which  was  only 
equal  to  one  death  in  54,000  cases : 
out  of  the  above  immense  number 
of  cases,  only  56  had  been  after- 
wards seized  with  the  small-pox ; 
in  66  cases  disagreeable  eruptions 
had  appeared ;  in  24  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful :  in  all,  179  cases  where  its 
effects  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
These  were  all  the  inconveniences 


resulting  from  vaccination,  and  they 
were  infinitely  smaller  in  propor- 
tion than  the  deaths  that  would 
have  been  caused  by  inoculation  in 
the  same  number  of  instances, 
even  taking  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  had  the  small-pox  had 
really  been  vaccinated, — which  was 
extremely  doubtful, — while  the 
eruptions  might  proceed  from 
other  causes,  and,  being  latent  in 
the  system,  might  be  brought  out 
in  that  particular  instance.  But 
not  only  was  its  utility  experienced 
in  this  country,  it  extended  its 
benefits  through  the  whole  world. 
He  had  heard  a  ridiculous  objec- 
tion, namely,  that  this  discovery 
would  produce  a  superabundance 
of  population',  which  in  a  late 
work  had  been  shown  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  so  many  disorders. 
But  he  was  convinced  that  every 
gentleman  who  heard  him  would 
say,  that  wherever  there  was  life, 
it  ought  by  all  possible  means  to 
be  preserved.  No  sum  of  money 
could  be  an  adequate  reward  for 
such  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the- 
human  race ;  but  still  the  science, 
the  industry,  and  the  disinterested, 
ness  of  Dr.  Jenner  were  entitled 
to  a  certain  reward  from  his  coun- 
try. He  therefore]  moved  that 
the  sum  of  10,000/.  be  paid  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  as  a  reward  for  his  dis- 
covery of  vaccination. 

Mr.  Morris  moved  for  20fi6oL 
instead  of  10,000/.  ;  which,  after 
some  debate,  was  carried. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account 
©f  the  debates  in  parliament  with 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  on  the  13th  of  August; 
the  nature  of  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  .  stated  in  a 
very  argumentative  and  eloquent 
speech : — My  object,  says  he,  is  to 
awaken  the  house  to  what  1  con- 
ceive, 
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ceive,  with  deference,  to  be  a  just 
sense  of  its  duty,— to  procure  from 
it  a  pledge  that  an  inquiry  will  be 
instituted,  and  thus  to  hold  out  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  some  prospect 
of  redress,  some  assurance  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  legisla- 
ture. That  inquiry  is  necessary, 
no  man  can  deny;  and  without 
foil  information,  I  must  say,  that 
it  is  not  becoming  in  us  to  take 
such  serious  measures  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  We  have,  in  fact, 
been  legislating  for  that  country 
upon  hearsay  and  authority  alone, 
and  mark,  with  much  more  of 
hearsay  and  authority  against  than 
for  the  cause  you  have  pursued  ;~ 
Sill  this,  too,  while  you  have  had 
the  means  of  ample  inquiry  within 
your  reach.  Upon  what  grounds, 
then,  do  you  shrink  from  th3t  in- 

Suiry  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  pretend 
lat  you  fly  from  it  because  you 
apprehend  danger  from  discussing 
the  affairs  of  that  country.  It  is 
cur  duty  to  inquire  upon  such  an 
occasion,  and  we  should  not  shrink 
From  that  duty  through  any  objec- 
tion to  the  trouble  that  might  at* 
tend  it,  or  through  any  idle  fear 
of  danger;  but  least  of  all 
through  a  timid  apprehension  of 
the  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  motives  which 
have  urged  me  to  stand  forward 
upon  this  occasion,  I  have  been 
prompted  to  it  by  duty  and  by 
feeling; — my  object,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  and  my  country, 
without  exciting  any  passion  or 
flattering  any  prejudice.  I  hope  I 
may  take  credit  for  being  as  little 
inclined  as  any  man  to  the  use  of 
Inflammatory  language;  as  little 
disposed  to  promote  sedition,  or 
mutiny,  or  disaffection.  For  this, 
I  think,  I  am  entitled  to  take  cre- 
dit. There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man 
jnor'e   strongly  convinced  than  I 


am,  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
two  islands  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  tneir  connection.  I 
am  quite  assured,  that  if  there  be 
any  party  in  Ireland,  of  any  de- 
nomination, which  would  advocate 
an  opposite  principle,  that  party 
is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  that  country,  and  should  call 
forth  the  vigilance  and  vigour  of 
the  law.  But  I  must  say,  that  all 
appearances  are  against  the  belief 
of  any  such  disaffection,  much  less 
of  organized  treason.  Indeed,  if 
I  could  imagine  an  observer  totally 
free  from  prejudice  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  his  inference  would,  I  am 
persuaded*  be  of  quite  an  opposite 
tendency. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  ex- 
ists a  French  party  in  Ireland  ;  but 
when  was  it  that  such  party  did  net 
exist  in  that  country?  Since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  those  foul  and 
tyrannous  measures  which  origu 
nated  in  national  jealousy,  political 
prejudice,  or  religious  dissension, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  which 
drove  catholic^  of  high  spirit  from 
their  native  country,  numbers  of 
such  exiles  found  an  asylum  in 
France ;  and  hence  a  correspond- 
ence between  them  and  their  re- 
lations in  Ireland,  which  naturally 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  Frend 
party  in  Ireland,  and  an  Irish  party 
m  France.  But  the  existence  of 
such  a  party  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  insisted  upon  as  a  justification 
for  the  oppressive  laws,  it  was 
quoted  to  support!  For,  what 
policy  could  be  more  mischievous 
and  inhuman,  than  perseverance 
in  the  same  persecuting  measures 
which  originally  created  that  party? 
Let  the  state  orlreland  be  inquired 
into,  let  persecution  and  injustice 
be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  French 
party  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  The 
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cause  of  emigration  and  exile  from 
Ireland  has  been  considerably  di- 
minished under  theauspicies  of  our 
present  most  gracious  sovereign ; 
but  still  a  great  deal  remains  to 
ISe  done  to  reconcile  to  their 
country  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  took  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  contended  that  all  its 
faults  were  owing  to  ourselves,  and 
that  with  all  its  faults  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  measures  of  seve- 
rity lately  passed.  "As  to  the 
conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursu- 
ed with  respect  to  Ireland,  don't 
let  it  be  imagined  that  I  should 
siot  desire  to  have  a  strong  armed 
force  in  that  country.  1  would 
have  such  a  force  stationed  there, 
much  as  I  rely  on  the  loyalty  of 
die  people.  But  this  force  should 
be  the  protectors  and  advocates  of 
the  people.  It  should  not  be  placed 
there  to  act  as  executioners,  but  as 
a  guard  of  honour  upon  the  con- 
stitution, the  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people :  and  such  an 
army  would  serve  still  more  to 
render  the  bills  I  have  referred  to 
quite  unnecessary  ; — because,  if 
invasion  or  rebellion  should  take 
place,  the  peace  of  die  country 
would  be  vested  in  the  army.  For 
it  is  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in 
such  cases,  to  put  the  country 
under  martial  law,  and  in  such 
cases  only  can  martial  law  be  ne- 
cessary, particularly  if  you  keep  a 
large  force  in  the  country.  The 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  then,  is 
fully  competent  to  meet  any  real' 
dancer  without  these  bills,  which 
are  m  fact  nothing  but  martial  law 
in  masquerade.  It  is,  however, 
pretended  that  these  acts  are  only 
to  continue  for  a  certain  time ;  that 
ihey  only  involve  a  suspension  of 
the  constitution,  in  which  the  peo- 


ple have  a  reversionary  interest.  But 
I  do  not  know  when  the  suspension 
is  to  cease.  It  began  in  1795,  and 
since  then  it  has  continued  without 
interruption,  and  the  lease  has  just 
been  renewed  for  three  years  long- 
er. I  am  of  opinion  that  a  people 
who  can  submit  so  long  to  such  a 
measure,  must  be  tolerably  well 
prepared  for  slavery :  indeed  v  it 
cannot  be  difficult  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  loss  of  freedom.  In  renew- 
ing this  lease  to  government  of  the 
Irish  constitution,  ministers  would 
not  attend  to  the  advice  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Grat- 
Un)  as  to  the  duration  of  th* 
lease.  No:  where  his  authority 
suited  their  vie ws,  they  adopted  it, 
and  took  shelter  under  it  *r  but  when 
that  authority  was  against  them, 
they  rejected  it." 

Here  Mr.  Sheridan  entered  into 
a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  se- 
veral members  of  the  present  cabi- 
net with  respect  to  the  catholic  * 
question,  and  contrasted  those  who 
formerly  promised  so  much  to  the 
catholics  with  those  who  had  lately 
endeavoured  to  put  an  eternal  bar 
to  their  hopes,  and  who  raised  the 
cry  of  "  No  popery."  There  were 
some  of  the  latter  who  were,  no 
doubt,  actuated  by  conscientious 
motives.  He  was  most  sincerely 
disposed  to  do  credit  to  the  motives 
of  his  majesty,  and  had  no  doubt 
he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  pre- 
cepts of  conscience.  In  his  ho- 
nourable mind,  he  was  confident, 
there  existed  as  much  'abhorrence 
of  the  authors  of  any  cry  which 
could  disunite  and  distract  his  sub- 
jects, as  any  man  in  the  nation 
could  feel.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  those  men  who 
would  raise  any  thing  like  eternal 
obstacles  to  the  views  of  the  catho- 
lics, must  act  disagreeably  to  him, 
whose  scruples  upon  the  subject 
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might  be  removed  by  time  and 
consideration.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman concluded  this  part  of  the 
subject  by  referring  to  the  conduct 
of  the  late  administration,  whose 
promptitude  in  dropping  the  bill  re- 
specting the  catholics  he  approved, 
perhaps  much  more  than  he  did  of 
their  original  introduction  of  it. 
«  I  think,'*  says  Mr.  S.  "  they 
began  at  the  wrong  end.  They 
should  have  commenced  the  mea- 
sure of  redress  in  Ireland  at  the 
cottage,  instead  of  at  the  park  and 
the  mansion.  To  have  gone  first 
to  the  higher  orders  of  the  catho- 
lics, to  have  sought  to  make  them 
judges,  and  peers,  and  commoners 
I  do  not  know  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing, had  it  taken  place,  would  not 
rather  have  served  to  aggravate 
discontent,  as  it  might,  have  been 
construed  into  a  design  to  divide 
die  interests  of  the  catholics.  S  ure 
I  am,  that  with  a  view  to  serve  or 
to  conciliate  the  catholic  popula- 
tion, I  mean  the  poor,  the  peasan- 
try, its  effect  would  be  nothing  ; 
indeed  it  would  be  quite  a  mock- 
ery ;  it  would  be  like  dressing  and 
decorating  the  topmasts  of  a  ship, 
when  there  were  ten  feet  water  in 
the  hold,  or  putting  a  laced  hat 
on  a  man  who  had  not  a  shoe  to 
his  foot.  The  place  to  set  out  at 
in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  cottage.  The  distressed 
state  of  the  peasantry  must  be  first 
considered,  and  above  all  the 
tythes. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  and  have  been 
always  shocked  at  the  assertion, 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  might  be 
comfortable  if  they  would,  if  they 
chose  to  be  industrious ;  and  that  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  any  improvement 
of  their  condition.  But  what  palpa- 
ble evidence  do  the  Irish  peasants, 
wherever  you  meet  them,  afford 
of  the  falsehood  of  their  slanderers ! 


Can  any  men  exhibit  more  of  enter* 
prise  than  those  peasants,  in  com- 
ing to  this  country  in    search  of 
employment,  or  more  of  affection 
for  country  and  family,  m  return- 
ing home  with  the  pittance  they 
earn  here?  Is  it  not  manifest  to 
every  one*  of  you,  that  the  charge 
of  indisposition  to  industry  cannot 
apply  to  those  poor  men,  who,   in 
fact,  do  all  the  hard  work  of  this 
metropolis  ?    When,  then,  the  Irish 
exhibit   such  a  character  in  this 
country,  it  is  impossible  that  such 
a    difference    at    home    as   some 
gentlemen  assert  to  exist,  can  pro- 
ceed from  any  other   than  gross 
misrule.     If  I  were  proposing  this 
inquiry  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
I  should  expect  your  acquiescence 
in  it^    But  in  the  difficulties  which 
now  surround  the    country,    the 
claim  is,  in  my  mind,  irrestistible. 
I  know  it  has  been  long  the  hack- 
neyed cant,  that  such  and  such  is 
the  most  perilous  period  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known.    But  without 
any  such  cant,  without  any  exag- 
geration whatever,  I  defy  any  man 
to  show  me  a  period  in  our  history 
so  full  of  peril;  and  where  shall 
we  look  for  aid  ?  I  am  sick  of  con- 
tinental alliances,  of  hearing  about 
the  magnanimous  Alexander,  &c. 
&c.     When,   however,   I  look  at 
the  conduct  of  that  sovereign,  tri- 
umphing at  Petersburg  upon  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  plundered 
from  Prussia,  her  ally,   to  whom, 
were  he  really  magnanimous,    he 
ought  rather  to  have  given  terri- 
tory %  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
turning  to  the  continent   for  any 
thing  to  confide  in  for  our  exis- 
tence.    When  I  look  at    France, 
not,  as  Mr.  Burke  described  it,  a 
blank  in  the  map  of  Europe ;  but 
when  I  see  nothing    almost   but 
France  ; — wHfen  I  look  to  the  state 
of  the  East-Indies,  and  to  that  of 
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the  West  also— I  find,  indeed,  that 
on  Monday  you  pledged  yourselves 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  property 
in  those  islands,  and  very  properly 
too :— but  when  you  thus  pledge 
yourselves  to  inquire  as  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  West-India  planters, 
is  it  too  much  for  me  to  propose  a 
pledge  that  you  will  take  into  your 
consideration,  not  the  property  of 
the  Irish,  but  their  allegiance, 
liberty,  and  rights  ? — When  I  look 
at  America,— but,  in  mentioning 
that  country,  I  should  be  sorry  if 
understood  at  all  to  speak  in  terms 
calculated  to  encourage  a  disposi- 
tion to  surrender  that  privilege 
which  we  cannot  surrender  with- 
out abandoning  our  maritime 
power  and  importance  ;— when  I 
have  thus  reviewed  the  state  of  our 
colonies,  connections,  and  allies, 
and  find  the  appearance  so  gloomy ; 
is  it  unreasonable  that  I  should  ask 
you  to  look  at  your  statute  book, 
and  to  study  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating the  alliance  of  your  own 
subjects  ? 

While  such  menacing  danger 
hangs  over  us,  I  cannot,  without 
serious  pain,  reflect  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  employ  your- 
selves— one  party  charging  the 
other,  and  vice  vend — "You  did 
that  job" — "No,  but  you  did  worse" 
— "  My  plan  raised  more  recruits, 
than  yours"— "No,  but  it  did 
not.*'— As  if  men  were  recruiting 
for  a  wager,  and  the  only  object 
of  debate  was  to  criminate  each 
other.  I  cannot  patiently  think  of 
such  petty  squabbles,  while  Bona- 
parte is  grasping  the  nations — 
while  he  is  surrounding  France, 
not  with  that  iron  frontier,  for 
which  the  wild  and  childish  ambition 
of  Louis  the  fourteenth  was  so 
eager,  but  with  kingdoms  of  his 
ewa  creation, — securing  the  grati- 


tude of  higher  minds  as  the^  host- 
age, and  the  fears  of  others  as 
pledges  for  his  safety.  His  are  no 
ordinary  fortifications.  His  Mar- 
tello  towers  are  his  allies,  crowns 
and  sceptres  are  the  palisadoes  of 
his  entrenchments,  and  kings  are 
his  sentinels.  In  such  a  state  of 
the  world,  then,  and  with  such  an 
enemy,  viewing  this  country  as 
the  only  remaining  subject  of  his 
ambition  to  destroy— surely  the 
policy  of  looking  to  all  the  means 
of  strengthening  yourselves  is  too 
obvious  to  require  comment !  Let 
me  then  exhort  you  to  consider  the 
means  of  rendering  that  country 
really  serviceable  to  you.  I  have 
heard  of  subsidies.  Your  subsidies 
to  Prussia  were  considerable  in  a- 
mount,  and  yet  quite  unproductive 
in  effect.  Why  don't  you  subsi- 
dize Ireland?  And  all  the  subsidy 
I  ask  for  her  is  your  confidence, 
affection  and  justice  to  her  people. 
These  I  call  on  you  to  grant,  be- 
fore it  be  too  late.  If  you  refuse 
to  see  the  danger  that  menaces, 
and  will  not  consider  in  due  time 
about  the  means  which  I  propose 
to  you  for  providing  against  it,  it 
is  a  bad  symptom.  The  first  charac- 
ter of  courage  is  to  look  at  danger 
with  a  dauntless  eye,  and  the  next 
to  combat  it  with  a  dauntless  heart. 
If  with  this  resolution  we  front  our 
dangers,  history  will  do  justice  to 
our  feelings  and  character,  what- 
ever may  be  the  exertions  or  the 
success  of  the  formidable  tyrant 
who  would  destroy  us,  or  of  those 
who  succeed  to  his  power  and 
views.  The  honest  historian  will 
not  fail  to  yield  a  just  tribute  to 
our  reputation.  If  faithful  to  your- 
selves, if  united,  we  shall  in  these 
two  little  islands,  to  which,  as  to 
an  altar,  Freedom  has  flown  for  re- 
fuge, be  able  to  fight  with  all  the 
valorous 
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valorous  fury  of  men  defending 
a  violated  sanctuary.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
with,  moving — 

"That  the  house  will,  imme* 
diately  on  the  meeting  of  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  parliament,  proceed 
to  take  into  their  most  serious  and 
solemn  consideration  the  state  and 
condition  of  Ireland,  in  the  anxious 
hope  that  such  measures  and  reme- 
dies may  be  safely  adopted,  in  re- 
gard to  the  discontents  alleged  to 
exist  in  that  country,  as  may  ren- 
der unnecessary  the  continuance  of 
those  provisions  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  united  kingdom  has 
deemed  it  expedient  reluctantly  to 
adopt  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session,  and  the  permanence  of 
which  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  a  subversion  oi  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  our  constitution." 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  notwith- 
standing the  large  drafts  of  troops 
which  had  been  made  from  Ire- 
land, there  was  still  a  sufficient 
number  left  for  its  defence.  He 
could  not  approve  of  the  allusion 
made  to  those  aces,  as  requiring,  in 
submission  to  them,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  surrender  iheir 
liberties  for  ever ;  nor  could  he 
suppose  that  the  house,  after  adopt- 
ing them  on  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation, would  commit  the  in- 
consistency of  passing  a  resolution 
conveying  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  what  it  had  so  recently 
done.  He,  therefore,  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Grattan  complimented  his 
right  honourablefriend  (Mr.  Sheri- 
dan), who  had  upon  that  night  re- 
asserted his  claim  to  the.  due  ap- 
plause of  past  times,  and  the  dis- 
interested admiration  of  impartial 
posterity.  He  had  evinced  a  states- 


man's firmness,  and  a  patriot's 
lore.  He  heartily  coincided  with 
him  in  his  sentiment;  it  was  in 
the  application  of  that  sentiment 
that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  him.  He  could  not  agree 
with  his  right  honourable  friend 
that  there  were  no  jtist  grounds  for 
the  passing  of  the  Irish  arms  bill 
and  the  Irish  insurrection  bill.  He 
had  voted  for  the  insurrection  bill, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  the 
evil  apprehended  could  be  suffi- 
ciently counteracted  by  the  tardy 
operation  of  the  common  law.  Mr. 
Grattan  here  went  into  a  review  of 
the  question  of  the  necessity  for 
those  bills.  Speaking  of  die  catho* 
lie  question,  he  expressed  his  assent 
to  Mr.  Sheridan's  reasoning  on  that 
subject.  The  parliament  nave  no 
right  to  impose  their  religion  on  a 
people  who  obey  faithfully,  and 
fight  ardently  in  behalf  ofj  the 
laws  that  it  enacts.  No  one  set  of 
men  can  justly  dictate  to  another 
the  creed  of  their  own  orthodoxy- 
no  government  has  .a  right  to  ob* 
trade  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
human  mind,  to  decide  between 
its  God  and  its  responsibility.  But 
if  (continued  Mr.. G.J  the  people 
of  Ireland  see  their  situation  with 
a  mind  truly  great, — if  with  a  dig- 
nified compassion  they  pity  and 
forgive  the  pitiable  virulence  of 
party  animosity, — if  they  forget 
everything  but  themselves  and 
what  they  have  been,  and  what 
they  have  done,  in  1779,  when 
they  got  a  trade,  and  in  1802,  t 
when  they  got  a  constitution  ; — if 
Ireland  but  remember  this,  and 
look  to  die  present  momentous 
crisis  with  the  eye  of  a  gallant 
general,  and  a  high-minded  nation,, 
then  wiirshe  best  refute  the  calum- 
nies of  ignorance;  she  will  not 
turn  aside  from  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain, 
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Britain,  of  Europe,  and  the  globe, 
to  listen  to  the  moody  mutterings 
of  any  shabby  mutineer.  French 
politics  are  their  own  remedy* 
Ireland  need  not  look  to  Holland, 
where  coittirerce  invited  plunder, 
but  could  not  glut  it.  Ireland 
need  not  look  to  Genoa,  where 
prostration  was  the  result  of  an  ill* 
*  placed  and  hasty  confidence.  She 
need  not  look  to  Italy,  where  all 
that  was  made  sacred  by  time,  by 
habit,  by  national  prejudice,  by 
religion,  served  only,  by  the  rich* 
rtess  of  the  spoils,  to  heighten  the 
splendour  of  the  conflagration  that 
consumed  diem.  Let  ner  remem- 
ber that  she  has  qualified  herself,  in 
pursuit  of  the  rights  she ,  has  ob- 
tained, by  the  freedom  that  sought 
and  the  allegiance  that  acknow- 
ledged them.  Ireland  has  fought 
boldly  and  faithfully  to  secure  to 
England  the  constitution  Ireland 
so  naturally  wishes  to  share  the 
blessings  of ;  but  she  will  continue 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  she  has 
done  in  the  pursuit  of  a  legitimate 
object,  by  legitimate  means*  Let 
it  be  for  you  to  answer  her  accord* 
jngly,  and  let  no  narrow  policy 
prevent  you  from  making  the 
Irish     protestants    a    people,    by 


making  the  Irish  catholic  a  free* 
man* 

Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Herbert 
recommended  to  the  right  honour* 
able  mover  to  leave  out  the  words 
that  seemed  to  reflect  upon  parlia- 
ment for  passing  the  late  bills  nela* 
tive  to  Ireland. 

Lord  W.  Russell  spoke  on  be- 
half of  the  motion*  and  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  against  iu  Mr.  Sheridan  re- 
plied. 

On  a  division  there  were  for 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  S3 

Against  it  *  79 

Friday,  August  14» 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Quarme, 
the  deputy  usher  of  the  black  rod, 
summoned  the  house. to  attend  in 
the  house  of  peers  to  hear  the  com- 
missions read  for  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  several  bills,  and  for  pro- 
roguing parliament.  *     * 

The  speaker,  accompanied  by 
the  members,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded thither ;  and  on  their  return 
he  read  a  copy  of  his  majesty's 
speech,  which  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Papers,  and  the  gentle- 
men immediately  separated.  Thus 
ended  the  sessions. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Abolition  of  the  Sieve  Trade-rAttempt  to  render  Freehold  Property  Utile 
far  Simple  Contract  Debts— Consideration  of  the  Poor  Laws — Proposed 
Measurer  of  Reform—System  of  Fhumce— Advantageous Negotiation  of 
the  Loan — Suspension  of  the  Practice  of  granting  Offices  in  Reversion— 
Situation  of  Ireiand— Importance  of  conciliating  it— The  Catholic  Bill— 
he  wise  Provisions —-Ik  Impediments  and  Abandonment — Conduct  of 
Ministers  on  this  Subjects  Their  Resignation— Question  of  Pledges — 
General  Remarks  on  the  Proceedings  of  Ministers — Dissolution  of  Par- 
liament-—Outcry  against  it — Alarm  for  the  Church  Establishment—  Cry 
of  No  Popery— Its  Effect  at  Bristol— ai  Lk>erpool—Lord  GreuvUles 
Letter  to  Dr.  Gaskin — Contest  for  Yorkshire— for  Westminster*— Indis- 
cretion of  Mr.  Ppull—Duel  between  Mr.  Paulland  Sir  Francis  Burden 
—Letters  of  Mr.  Tooke— Unsolicited  Choke  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for 
Westminster — Conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane— Sudden  Advance  upon  the 
Poll,  of  Mr.  Sheridan— Return  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lord  Cochrane'  Sin- 
guiar  Address  of  Sir  Francis  to  the  Electors— Trial  of  Strength  between 
the  old  and  new  Ministers. 


ONE  of  the  first  efforts  of  the 
ministry  in  the  present  year, 
wan  directed  to  the  redemption  of 
their  pledge  on  the  st&jectof  the 
abolition  of  die  slave-trade.  The 
discussions  of  the  last  twenty,  years 
hare  exhibited  this  interesting  topje 
jn  every  possible  point  of  view,  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  policy* 
The  efforts  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
wise,  during  this  period,  were  in 
almost  incessant  conflict  with  the 
struggles  of  the  prejudiced  and 
interested.  Some  of  the  advocates 
for  the  continuance  of  this7  loath- 
some and  disgraceful  trafftc,  even 
borrowed  their  arguments  in  its 
support  from  religion,  and  con- 
sidered those  who  were  engaged  in 
rt  as  the  authorized  executors  of 
divine  vengeance.  Many  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  trade,  with 
whatever  evils  it  might  occasion- 
ally or  even  necessarily  be  connect- 
ed, was,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded 
as  advantageous  to  the  subjects  of 
it,  who,  bein^  generally  prisoners 
of  war,  but  tor  this  mode  of  dis- 


posing of  them,"  would  have  had 
to  sustain  from  their  conquerors 
the  infliction  of  the   most    horrid 
tortures;  and  who  would,  there* 
fore,   invariably  prefer  a   life  of 
slavery  to   a  certain  and    crueL 
death,  and  consider  themselves  as 
extricated  by  their  purchasers  from 
the  fangs  of   relentless  enemies. 
Others,  and  by  far   the  greater 
number*  who  admitted  its  injus- 
tice, and  deplored  its  inhumanity, 
insisted  on  its  political  expediency* 
Without  the  importation  of  fresh 
slaves  it  was  stated  to  be  impossible 
to  keep  up  the  negro  population 
of  the  West- India  colonies,   and 
those"  dependencies  now  so  admi- 
rably productive,  and  so  import> 
ant  and  indispensable  a  source  of 
national  strength,  would  be  totally 
incapable'  of    cultivation.       But 
population  flourishes  in  the  labori- 
ous classes   of  every  community, 
when    they  are    not  overworked*, 
and  their  food  is  nourishing  and 
sufficient,  more  than  in  any  other; 
and  if  die  slaves*  in  the    British 
coloaje* 
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colonies  require  annual  importa- 
tions to  preserve  their  number, 
this  must  inevitably  be  occasioned 
by  the  scanty  nourishment  and 
extreme  hardships  to  which  they 
are  exposed*  and  which  alone 
could  counteract  the  universal 
tendencies  of  nature  under  favour* 
able  circumstances.  These  were 
in  fact  the  circumstances'  which 
required  new  drafts  to  be  perpetu- 
ally made  on  Africa*  and  con* 
tributed  to  keep  that  devoted 
quarter  of  the  world  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  and  desolation*  Accord* 
ing  to  the  .degree  in  which  the  ma* 
nagement  of  slaves  m>the  West 
Indies  has  been  attended  with  less 
rigour  and  injustice,  the  proportion 
of  the  births  to  the  deaths  amortg 
them  has  invariably  advanced. 
Considerations  of  humanity,  and 
meliorated  regulations,  have  in  the 
few  last  years  brought  these  very 
nearly  to  an  equality,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  that,  when  the 
African  market  is  completely  clos- 
ed, the  interest  of  the  slave-holder 
will  lead  him  to  adopt  that 
treatment  which  will  secure  to  him 
from  his  own  premises  a  supply 
equal  to  every  possible  demand* 
Thus  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
will  not  only  effect  its  original  ob- 
ject, but  will  prove  the  most  bene- 
ficial of  all  regulations  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  mitigation  of 
negro  bondage  in  the  colonies* 
Men  deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice 
will  listen  to  the  call  of  interest. 
Those  who  have  no  sentiments  of 
humanity  will  be  controlled  by 
the  calculations  of  arithmetic. 
The  restrictions  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  these  degraded  men 
must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  re- 
laxed. The  rights  of  property  will 
s  be  gradually  and  increasingly  ex- 
tended to  them.  These  and  other 
encouragements,  requisite  to*  the 


maintenance  of  families,  will  in* 
spire  gratitude  and  patriotism* 
From  toe  extreme  humiliation  of 
personal  slavery,  and  by  such 
gradations  as  will  preclude  all 
danger  of  those  convulsions  which 
have  occurred  m  some  of  die  West 
India  islands,  and  are  irrelevantly 
held  upas  a  warning  against  aft 
innovation,  the  negroes  will  at 
length  attain  that  improved  situa- 
tion in  which  the  clashing  interests 
of  tyrants  and  slaves  wifl  no  long- 
er exist ;  and  they  will  Contribute. 
with  the  most  ardent  loyalty,  to 
the  defence  of  their  country,  enjoy- 
ing the  protection  and  blessings  of 
its  government,  and  even  sharing 
in  the  formation  of  its  laws.  These 
prospects  will  satisfy  the  judicious 
friends  of  humanity,  and  may 
well  supersede  the  claims  of  youth** 
ful  politicians  on  behalf  of  abso- 
lute and  immediate  emancipa- 
tion; to  which  undoubtedly  the 
abstract  principles  of  justice,  so 
much  insisted  upon  by  many, 
throughout  the  discussions  on  this 
subject,  directly  lead.  But  actual 
circumstances  will  always  operate 
upon  the  mind  of  the  enlightened 
and  experienced  statesman,  more 
strongly  than  theories,  and  prac- 
tical results  be  more  steadily  con- 
templated by  him  than  moral  or 
metaphysical  abstractions. 

By  the  annihilation  of  this  trade, 
the  country  has  at  length  ex- 
punged the  most,  disgraceful  stain 
upon  its  character.  It  will  at  some 
future  period  be  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, that  such  a  mass  of  wisdom 
and  effort,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
should  have  been  required  to  be 
kept  in  motion  for  terminating  a 
traffic  lo  exceptionable  even  in 
policy,  and  so  odious  for  its  in- 
humanity -—that  a  nation,  perhaps 
the  n*ost  enlightened  and  most  vir- 
tuous on  the  globe,  should,  in  the 
Q  2  nine- 
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nineteenth  eenttfry  of  the  Christian 
era,  have  tolerated  and  legalized 
a  commerce  in  human   blood,  a 
species  of  merchandize  by  which 
an  immense  portion  of  the  world 
was  devoted  to  desolation,  or  pre- 
served  in  barbarism,  and  which, 
by  the  depravation  of  morals,  the 
waste  of  seamen,  and  tie  drain  of 
capital  it  occasioned,  was  scarcely 
less  injurious  to  the  oppressor  than 
the  victim.    Difficulties  at  a  di- 
stance, like  hills  upon  a  remote - 
horizon,  appear  far  inferior  to  their 
actual  magnitude.     But  there  will 
always  exist    persons   capable   of 
forming  a   due  estimate   of  the 
merit   of   those  who    have    per- 
severingly  struggled  against  esta- 
blished crimes ;  who  will   duly  es- 
timate'all  the  weight  of  opposition 
that  could  be  derived  from  opulent 
guilt,  and  mistaken  patriotism,  and 
apprehensive  policy,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  in  one  age, 
by  a  series  of  arguments,   prin- 
ciples, the  truth  of  which  is,  as  it 
were,  intuitively  discerned  by  that 
which  succeeds.    With   observers 
of  this    description,   the  ministry 
who  effected  die  abolition  of  the 
.slave-trade,  whatever  other  mea- 
sures may  be  justly  charged  upon 
them  as    political  errors  or  delin- 
quencies, will  ever  be  considered 
as  deriving  from  this  act  no  ordi- 
nary merit. 

Under  the  auspices  of  admini- 
stration an  attempt  was  made  in 
parliament  to  render  freehold  pro- 
perty liable  for  the  discharge  of 
simple  contract  debts,  as  well  .as 
for  special  securities,  a  measure 
called  for  by  natural  equity,  and 
which  could  scarcely  give  offence 
to  any  who  were  not  moie  fearful 
'  of  change  than  they  were  desirous 
.  of  justice.  By  the  law  of  England 
the  possessor  of  a  freehold  estate, 
after  involving  himself  in  debt  by 


boundless'  prodigality,  may  cut  off 
all  the  reasonable  demands  of  his 
creditors  upon  this  estate  to  which 
they  had  looked  up  as  a  security, 
and  devise  it  unincumbered  to  any 
individual  who  may  be  the  object 
of    his    attachment  or   caprice. 
The  source  of  the  confidence  of  cre- 
ditors^ thus  completely  dried  up* 
That  property  is  thus  permitted  to 
be  transferred  to  another,  to  which 
they    alone    have    a   reasonable, 
though  not  a  legal,  claim.    It  is 
singular  that,  in  a  nation  which  fair- 
ly boasts  of  the  general  conformity 
of  its  legal  institutions  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason,  this  irregularity 
should  exist;   aud  that  it  should 
moreover  be  peculiar  to  the  system 
of  English  law.    It  is,  however, 
a  remnant  of  that  order  of  things 
in  which  all  land  was  held  of  a 
superior  liege,    and  the    relation 
between  the  vassal  and  the  lord 
rendered  its    alienation  impracti- 
cable. This  relation  has  long  since 
ceased,  but  the  inconvenient  and 
,  embarrassing     consequence     sail 
continues  to  disgrace  the  national 
code    and  impede  the  course  of 
substantial   justice.     To    remedy 
this  inconvenience   and  injustice, 
was  an  object  well  worthy  of.  at- 
tention to  all  who  wished  that  the 
system  of  national  law  should  ac- 
quire all  that  purity  which  tends  to 
excite    admiration   and    dispense 
happiness.     The  tradesman  who 
gives  credit  to  the  man  of  landed 
property,  in  case  of  the  decease 
of   his    debtor    without    leaving 
provision,    in    property  of    other 
descriptions, 'for  the  discharge  of 
what  he  owed,  has  no  remedy  for 
obtaining  his   demand.     Yet   the 
same  system  of  law  enforces  the 
payment    of    the    debts,   of    the 
tradesman   himself:   his    stock  is 
sold,  often  for  less  than  half  its 
value:    his   person  is  exposed  t© 
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nauseous  and  'noisome  confinement 
of  a  dungeon,  where  be  may  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  almost 
equally  without  pity  and  hope. 
Such  flagrant  inequality  and  in- 
jurious preference  most  decidedly 
call  for  regulation ;  and  the  attempts 
made  for  this  purpose,  but  which 
unexpected  circumstances  render- 
ed abortive,  did  credit  to  their  au- 
thors, who,  in  this  instance,  endea- 
voured to  render  law  wliat  it  should 
ever  be,  a  transcript  of  reason. 

The  situation  of  the  poor  was 
another  topic  to  which  the  national 
attention  was  this  year  strongly  di- 
rected. This  subject  has  long 
called  for  the  notice  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  pregnant  with  difficulty,  and 
the  most  experienced  and  enlighten- 
ed will  bring  forward  any  plans 
for  removing  existing  evils  only 
with  hesitation*  Few  persons  are 
more  competent  tosuggest  remedies 
for  present  abuses  and  distresses 
on  this  topic,  so  unfortunately 
fertile  in  themi  than  the  gentle- 
man who,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  principal  members  of  admini- 
stration, introduced  it  to  parlia- 
mentary attention.  By  an  early 
and  national  education  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Whitbread  to  in* 
struct  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of ,  their  - 
duties  as  citizens  and  Christians. 
The  law  of  settlement  was  intend- 
ed to  be  considerably  modified, 
and  to  be  .liberated,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  those  restrictions  which 
often  operate  most  injuriously  on. 
the  interior  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, by  limiting  the  scope  of 
their  industry,  the  ardour  of  their 
exertions,*  and  the  chances  of  their 
relief.  The  distribution  of  rewards 
to  those  who  should  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  diligence,  was 


a  material  object  6f  the  plan*   The ' 
reform  of  parish  rates,  at  present 
so  strikingly  unequal,  was  another 
point  of  particular  attention.    The 
measure  included  also  a  prohibition 
of  any  future    erection  of  work- 
houses,   or    houses   of    industry, 
and  all   kinds  of  institutions  for  • 
compulsory  labour  on  the  poor. 
The  raising  of  cottages  for  the  most 
exemplary   among  them,  at  very 
moderate  rents ;  the  establishment  • 
of  a  national  bank  for  receiving  ' 
the  savings  of   their   income,    at  • 
simple  or  compound  interest ;  to- 
gether with  an  insuranoe  office  for  < 
the  security  of  small  sums  by  way 
of  annuity,  were  also  leading  fea-  ' 
tures  of  this  comprehensive  and 
important  measure.    On  a  subject 
which  has  such  a  multitude  of  bear- 
ings as  the  regulation  of  the  poor, 
a  subject,    in    the    complexity  of  • 
which,  minds  of  the  first  order 
have    ever    felt   themselves,  to  a 
certain    degree,  bewildered,    and  ' 
been    infinitely  more    rfrompt   to  • 
deplore  the  disease,  than   to  pro* 
nounceon  the  remedy,  it  would 
ill  become*  any  to  dvide  without 
great  deliberation.  It  iS  something, 
and   not  inconsiderable,  to  excite 
the  general  investigation    of  ac-  • 
knowledged   evils,   and  •  thus,  by 
concentrating  upon  them  the  re- 
flections of  many  understandings  "* 
put  them  in  the  best  train  for  re- 
moval or  mitigation.     It  is  possible 
that  the    sanguine    advocates  >fbr 
Mr.  Whitbread's  plan  may  expect 
too  much   from    the    diffusion  of 
thafdegree  of  knowledge  in  » soci- 
ety, which  alone  can  be  procured 
by  the  national  system'  of  educa- 
tion proposed  by  it.    The  passion** 
and  violences  of  the  well  educated*  * 
the  excesses   of  the    enlightened,* 
the  ferocity  of  even  priests  and 
legislators,   in  every  age,   forbid 
the  htope  of  that  extreme  advantage 
Q  S  from 
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from"  the  prevalence  of  that  very 
limited  information  flowing  from 
the  institutions  contemplated,  which 
numbers  fondly  anticipate.  Such 
savings,  moreover,  from  the  in- 
,  come  of  the  poof  as  may  furnish, 
from,  the  interest,  any  materia^ 
assistance  to  their  means ;  valuable . 
reserves  against  futurity,  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  supplies,  after 
extreme  exertion,  seem  so  inade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  day, 
will  appear  to  many  scarcely  to  be 
expected.  The  object  of  die  pro- 
poser of  these  suggestions,  how- 
ever, and  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  politically  united  on  this  as 
^well  as  onotner  subjects,  cannot 
be  doubted  to  be  highly  laudable* 
Whatever  opportunities  might  be 
supplied  for  partial  rejection,  or  for 
modification,  on  a  subject  of  sueh 
comprehensive  extent  and  inevi- 
table perplexity*  the  attempt  to 
diffuse  relief  and  comfort  among 
the  poor,  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
decency,  independence,  and  pa- 
triotism among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community,  was  highly 
meritorious  i  and  die  extensive  dis- 
cussions arising  from  the  mtrodue- 
tfcm  of  the  subject,  though  termi- 
nating, for  the  present,  in  no 
adopted  act  of  legislation,  can 
scarcely  fail  at  least  to  prepare 
the  way  for  important  and  valu- 
able changes  of  the  actual  system, 
at  no  very  distant  period. 

'  {few  circumstances  excited  more 
interest  or  were  received  with  a 
more  cordial  welcome  than  the 
ministerial  plan  of  finance  for  this 
year,  The  great  produce  of  the 
War-taxev  the  accumulations  of 
the  sinking  fund,  the  speedy  ex- 
piration of  annuities  granted  in 
payment  of  former  loans,  and  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  permanent 
revenue,  the  continuance  of  which, 
in  its  actual  state,  js;  a*sumc4  as 


fully  to  be  depended  upon,  con* 
stitute  the  foundation  on  which  this 
plan  is  erected.     For  the  present, 
and   each  of  the    two  following 
years,  the  war  loan  is  stated  at 
twelve   millions  ;    for  the    year 
eighteen,  hundred  and  ten  it  is  as- 
sumed at  fourteen ;  and^for  each 
of  the  ten  years  ensuing,  should 
the  war  continue  to  the  end  of  that 
period,   at   sixteen   millions.    To 
provide  for  the  eventual  discharge 
of  these   various    loans,  the  war 
-taxes  are  pledged  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  each  loan,  ftre  of 
which  will  secure  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  while  the    remaining 
five  accumulate  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  capital. 
The  deficiency  arising  in  the  dis- 
posable revenue  ef  each  year,  from 
this  application  of  the  war  taxes,  is 
to  be  filled  tip  by  supplementary 
loans,  upon  the  system  which  has 
been  for  some  years  adopted,  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  towards 
the 'sinking  fund.    The  interest  ef 
these  loans  will  be  provided  for  up 
to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  ana 
eleven  by  the  intervening  expira- 
tion of  annuities.    Till  this  period, 
.therefore*  the  war  may  be  con* 
ducted  without  the  imposition  of 
new  burdens ;  and  for  the  ten  years 
immediately  following,  by  the  im- 
position of  such  only  as  will  be 
required  to  provide*  interests  for 
the  supplementary  loans,  andwhich, 
of  course,  will  be  extremely  light 
and  trifling. 

Those  who  recollected  *  the 
gloomy  tone  of  ministers  on  their 
advance  to  power,  and  their  rcpre* 
sentations  of  succeeding  to  dilapi- 
dated  hopes  and  resources,  might  be 
excused  a  smile  at  the  official  state-. 
raent  displayed,  on  die  opening  of 
the  present  measure,  of  the  vari- 
ous, productive  and  unparalleled 
sources  of  n&iojp)  health,  which* 
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notwithstanding  their  extreme  co- 
piousness, might  be  relied  upon  as 
being  equally  stable,  resulting  from 
none  of  those  precarious  circum- 
stances by  which  the  prosperity  of 
kingdoms  is  suddenly  derated  and 
depressed,%but  originating  in  judg- 
ment and  foresight,  in  order  and 
industry,  in  the  wise  maxims  of  the 
government,  and  the  unremitting 
energies  of  the  people.  This  repre- 
sentation of  the  extent  of  the  public 
means  was  highly  gratifying ;  and 
those  who  now  so  highly  extolled 
them,  and  had  but  recently  described 
them  as  incompetent  to  tne  urgency 
of  the  times,  and  likely  soon  to 
terminate  in  absolute  failure  and 
ruin,  were  easily  pardoned  die  in- 
consistency with  .which  they  were 
so  justly  chargeable  on  presenting 
tfate  nation  with  a  plan  of  providing 
for  itsvwants,  which  involved  no 
additional  burdens  for  the  actual 
year,  and  promised  so  long  an 
interval  before  new  ones  would  be 
required. 

The  difficulty  which  had  been 
latterly  experienced  in  the  im- 
position of  new  taxes,  both  by  Mr. 
ritt  and  his  successors;  the  former 
of  whom  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  a  tax  upon  agriculture,  while 
the  latter,  in  the  preceding  session, 
were  driven  from  various  stations, 
and,  amidst  all  the  suggestions  of 
invention  and  experience,  could 
scarcely  adopt  one  which  did  not 
seem  exposed  to  invincible  objec- 
tions, rendered  the.  experiment  of 
some  substitute  for  new  taxation 
at  least  highly  desirable*  The 
continuance  of  the  war  taxes,  be- 
yond the  period  originally  limited, 
appears  in  several  other  respects 
alio,  independently  of  the  above 
general  consideration,  more  eli- 
gible than  laying  new  burdens  on 
the  people.     In  the  collection  of 
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new  taxes,  considerable  losses  ant 
invariably  incurred,  until  govern- 
ment has  had  time  to  detect  the 
evasions  of  artifice,  and  >effectu* 
ally  to  counteract  them  $  and  the* 
deficiencies  thus  arising  must  be 
made  good  by  further,  imposts. 
When  taxes  have  been  m  operation 
for  a  number  of  years,  evasion  it 
practised  with  less  facility;  their 
produce,  therefore,  is,  of  course, 
greater  and  more  ascertainable* 
and  their  pressure  upon  die  people 
at  large  approaches  more  to  that 
equality  whtch  was  contemplated 
by  the  legislature,  and  which  jt  itf 
desirable  they  should  attain  as  near- 
ly as  possible.  With  respect  also 
to  taxes  which  have  existed  for  if 
series  of  years,  their  influence  on 
the  operations  of  business  and  the 
esconomy  of  private  Kfe  is  settle*? 
and  ascertained.  Men  have  suited 
their  arrangements  tothe  emergency 
of  circumstances.  The  fair  rise  of 
the  article,  in  proportion  to  the 
impost,  as  it  passes  through  all  ks 
stager  between  its  growth  and 
consumption,  is  accurately  defin- 
ed. The  embai -a»?ment  and  con- 
fusion always  attendant  on  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  and  increased 
taxation  of  any  article,  its  more 
than  correspondent  advance  in 
price,  the  extravagant  profits  made 
by  those  who  happen  to  be  large 
holders,  and  the  proportionate 
losses  to  those  whose  stock  is  ex- 
hausted, derangements  of  method 
in  private  families  until  new  re- 
trenchments are  adopted  and  in- 
corporated into  the  system  for  the 
supply  of  new  demands  5— all  these 
circumstances,  which,  trifling  as 
some  may  deem,  them,  involve  in 
the  mass  of  society  a  vast  extent 
of  inconvenience  and  confusion, 
are  avoided  by  substituting  the  pro* 
traction  of  old  taxes  for  die  in> 
Q  4  position 
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position  of  new  ones*  And  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  war  taxes, 
which  bear  particularly  hard  on- 
eommerce, .  si^ch  as  the  four  per 
cent.  tonnage  duty,  and  the  export; 
duty;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
these,  and  .others  which  are  least 
politic*  will  be.  first  discharged. 
And  as  it  will  require  between  tour 
and  five  years  to  absorb  even  one- 
third  of  the  war  taxes  upon  this 
new  system,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  a  return  of 
peace  will  not  occur  in  full  time  to 
permit  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  whatever  is  most  justly 
and  particularly  obnoxious  in  them. 
Though  the  excellence  of  any 
measure  of  finance  is  by  no  means 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  cordiality 
with  which  the  public  receive  it, 
and    that  will  always   be    most 

Epular  the  pressure  of  which  is 
tst  direct  and,  immediate ;  in  the 
present  instance  the  popularity 
arising  from  the  measure  will  bead- 
rnitted  by  most  to  have  been  the 
attendant  on  wisdom*  The  public 
were  gratified  by  ministers,  with* 
out  any  ground  of  imputation  .on 
the  firmness  and  duty  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  most  approving  com* 
placency  was  a  result  of  the  most 
judicious  policy. 

The  favourable  impression  made 
by  the.  new  method  of  supply  was 
immediately  obvious  upon  the 
funds,  which  advanced  very  con- 
siderably! and  gave  the  minister 
an  opportunity,  of  negotiating  a 
loan  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
would  have*been  obtained,  had  tbe 
old  system  been  persevered  in. 
The  profit  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  attending  a  negotia- 
tion, by  the  holders  of  the  previous 
loan,  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  present,  and  the  -animation 
and    elasticity    produced   in    the 


money  market  by  the  recent  mea* 
sures  of  finance,    contributed    to 
excite  a  more  than  usual  compe- 
tition.   The    three  strong  parties 
which  had  united  on  the  three  last 
loans,  endeavoured  each,  separate- 
ly, to  monopolize  the  present,  Vut 
were  obliged  to   yield  to  tbe  su« 
perior  biddings  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Stock-exchange.  For  every 
hundred  pounds  in  money*  these 
gentlemen  offered   to  accept  70/. 
consols,  70/i  reduced,  and  10/.  12r. 
Sd. ;   terms .  on  which  the  mini* 
ster  was  justified  in  congratulating 
the  country,  and  which  rendered. 
the   contract  to  .-the  holders  of  it* 
though  not  so  lucrative  as  other 
engagements  of  this  nature  have* 
occasionally  been,  by  no  means  an. 
affair  of  loss,  and  afforded  an  op» 
portunity,  for  a  long   period,  of 
disposing  of  omnium  to  certain 
advantage. 

The  conduct  of  ministers  with 
respect  to  public  ceconomy  was, 
on  the  whole,  very  far  from  fault* 
less,  but,  in  several  instances,  drew 
down  the  eologium  even  of  their 
general  opponents.  With  ^respect 
to  the  abolition  of  sinecure  places, 
they  professed  themselves  ready  to 
follow  up  the  principles  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  on  public  accounts, 
which,  at  several  periods  since  the 
American  wary  have  suggested, 
and  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
valuable*  reforms.  In  die  customs 
and  excise,  nearly  all  the  sinecure 
places  bad  been  abolished,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  representations  of, 
these  successive  committees;  and 
in  the  office  of  the  exchequer,  the 
expensive  post  of  great  chamber* 
lain  had  been  annihilated.  The 
fees  of  auditor  and  teller  were  ex* 
tremely  reduced;  and  so  much 
had  been  accomplished,  that  com- 
paratively little   remained  to  be 
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£(me.  Extreme  reformers  Indeed, 
who  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
where  no  actual  service  is  perform- 
ed, whatever  labours  and  benefits 
have  been  previously  displayed, 
no  salary  should  be  conferred} 
might  still  find  considerable  oc- 
cupation for  their  time  and  their  in- 
fective. But  in  every  wise  govern- 
ment, ceconomywill  be  carefully 
prevented  from  degenerating  into 
penury.  It  is  no  profusion  of  the 
public  money  to  provide,  either  in 
sinecure  places  or  by  pensions,  ( the 
latter  of  which  mode,  however, 
seems  by  far  the  best,)  for  the  re- 
treat of  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  The  pub- 
lic gratitude,  dignity,  and  interest, 
all  require  that  those  who  have 
nobly  devoted  their  best  days  to 
die  service  of  the  nation,  and  who, 
by  the  requisite  splendour  or  ex- 
pense of  their  establishments,  have 
been  ill  able  to  accumulate  a  fund 
for  the  Infirmities  of  age  and  the 
establishment  of  families,  should 
^  possess  resources  for  satisfying  these 
reasonable  claims.  These  claims, 
however,  being  compensated,  with 
a  bias,  as  to  the  rewards  and 
•  allowances  conferred,  rather  to 
munificence  than  parsimony,  all 
beyond  should  be  denounced  as 
prodigal  expenditure.  The  can* 
dour  and  explicitness  with  which 
these  principles  were  maintained  in 
parliament  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  the  disposition 
on  several  occasions  manifested  to 
facilitate  any  desirable  reduction  of 
expense,  and  carry  onward  that 
system  of  reform  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenue  which 
had  been  renewed  under  his  ad- 
ministration, merited  and  obtained 
considerable  praise.  The  assertion 
made  by  the  same  minister,  that 
since  his  attainment  of  power,  no 
office  had  been  granted  in  rever- 


sion, with  the  express  and  par- 
ticular view  that  no  unnecessary 
impediment  might  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  any  alterations  which 
might  be  thought  requisite  on 
mature  investigation,  gave  great 
general  satisfaction.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  stated,  that,  in 
various  appointments  which  wfli 
be  hereafter  adverted  to,  the  splen- 
did professions  of  ministers  were 
by  no  means  steadily  adhered  to* 
and  ccconomy  appeared  but  \o& 
obviously  sacrificed  to*patronage. 

The  .  political  situation  of  the 
empire,  in  consequence  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  France  upon  the 
continent,  rendered  the  union  of 
its  members,  and  the  concentration 
of  its  energies,  now,  more  than 
ever,  desirable.  Almost  every 
regular  power  in  Europe  was  pro- 
strate at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte.  He 
was  surrounded  with  kingdoms  of 
his  own  formation,  and  at  the 
head  of  which  were  men  who  had 
fought  under  his  banners,  or  were 
attached  to  him  by  blcod,  and 
whom  gratitude  and  policy  bound 
indissolubly  to  his  interest.  The 
complacency  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed his  elevation  seemed  impaired 
only  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
British  empire  appeared  both  deter- 
mined and  able  to  oppose  his  pro- 
jects. Here,  amidst  all  the  devas- 
tation and  convulsion  produced  by 
his  ambition,  a  barrier  was  erected 
against  which  the  waves  of  his 
fury  were  impotent  and  dissipated. 
Here,  notwithstanding  some  un- 
happy deviations  from  the  general 
system*  was  an  asylum  for  justice 
and  a  sanctuary  fox  freedom.  The 
combination  of  firmness  and  power 
here  exhibited,  inspired  him  with 
the  most  determined  and  unmiti- 
gated aversion.  His  other  adver- 
saries he  appeared  te  consider  as 
unworthy  t*  enter  the  lists  with 
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him,  and  he  would  occasionally 
pity  or  ridicule  their  folly.  But 
bis  comments  on  the  opposition 
displayed  by  these  islands,  indi- 
cated the  pangs  of  mortified  pride 
and  baffled  efforts.  They  implied 
that  deep-rooted  jealousy  and 
hatred  which  from  such  an  adver- 
sary must  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
the  most  glowing  panegyric.  His 
hopes  of  success  appeared  built 
only  on  our  dissensions.  No  en- 
deavours were  left  untried  to  kindle 
these  into  a  flame,  and  direct  it  to 
his  purposes.  The  unfortunate 
anomalies  existing  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  rights  or  privileges  among 
the  various  classes  of  the  united 
kingdom,  were  urged  with  all  the 
energy  of  hostility  as  well  as  truth. 
To  work  up  the  spirit  of  distaste 
and  irritation,  which  may  always 
he  expected  to  exist  in  those  classes 
of  the  community  who  labour 
Wider  considerable  disabilities  and 
privations,  and  are  denounced  as 
vadeservtng  of  national  confidence, 
had  been  his  perpetual  aim,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  predecessors  in 
power*  And  although  such  as 
ate  animated  with  the  true  spirit 
of  loyalty,  and  enlightened  on  the 
motives  of  human  action,  will  dis- 
dain the  thought  of  being  impress- 
ed by  the  interested  and  malignant 
invectives  of  an  enemy,  and  will 
persevere  m  duty,  though  unable 
to  attain  its  full  honours  and  re- 
wards, it  cannot  be  denied  that 
ordinary  minds,  undisciplined  by 
education,  and  sore  from  feeling, 
are  likely  from  such  representations 
to  -receive  an  injurious  taint. — 
Whether  their  wrongs  are  repre- 
sented by  a  friend  or  affectedly  de- 
plored by  an  enemy,  they  will  be 
hurried  away  by  the  predominant 
feeling  that  they  are  serious  wrongs, 
and  will  experience  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  attachment  to 


that  government  which-  persftts 
their  operation.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  attention  of  ministers 
was  very  naturally  directed  to  the 
production  of  national  unanimity 
and  harmonyv  They  knew  that 
by  concessions,  which  expediency 
no  longer  existed  for  withholding, 
they  should  suppress  the  murmurs 
of  discontent,  and  convert  the 
lethargy  of  indifference  into  the 
activity  of  willing  service,  and.  thus 
procure  a  reinforcement  of  strength 
equal  to  all  the  pressure  of  the 
crisis.  They  knew  that  the  vigor- 
ous hand  will  ever  fejbw  the  can* 
ciliated  hearty  and  that  all  the  com- 
pulsory conscriptions  of  usurpa- 
tion are  infinitely  inferior  ti>  those 
voluntary  exertions  which  origi- 
nate in  the  gratitude  and  happiness 
of  a  free  people.  The  situation  of 
Ireland  in  this  point  of  view*  was 
the  principal  object  of  regard. 
And  not  only  general  policy  but 
particular  profession  and  engage- 
ment appeared  strongly  to  call 
upon  ministers  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  this  part  of  the  empire*  as 
during  a  coarse  of  long  and  actire 
opposition  they  had  eloquently  ad- 
vocate4  the  claims  of  the  great 
proportion  of  ks  inhabitants,  and 
whether  ia  a  season  of  peace  or 
war  had  urged  them  with  ardotrn 
Consistency,  therefore,  appeared 
to  require  that  something  should 
be  attempted  by  them  on  this  sub- 
ject upon  their  attainment  of 
power.  Accordingly,  in  March  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons,  which,  without  having 
for  ks  object  what  was  then  called 
the  emancipation  of  the  catholics* 
was  adapted  to  give  them  great 
relief  and  satisfaction.  An  act 
had  been  passed  m  1793,  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  by  which  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  had  bean. 
enabled  to  hold  any  rank  in   the 
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tamy  except  that  of  commander  k 
chief  of  the  forces,  master-geaeral 
<of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on 
the  staff. .  No  similar  act  had  been 
-patted  by  the  British  parliament  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that,  if  any  circumstances  demand- 
ed the  presence  of  an  Irish  regi- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  its  officers 
would  be  disqualified  by  law  from 
remaining  in  die  service,  and  must, 
therefore,  eithersubjectthemselves* 
on  continuing  in  it,  to  certain  con- 
sequent penalties,  or  must  relin- 
quish a  profession  to  which  they 
had  been  educated,  and  to  which 
alone  they  could  loot  for  respect- 
able subsistence  and  family  esta- 
blishments* It  had  been  distinctly 
promised  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  Irish  act,  that  this  inconsisten- 
cy should  be  corrected  without  de- 
lay. This  pledge,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
day,  had  not  been  redeemed.  It 
-was  an  object  of  the  present  bill  to 
do  away  so  absurd  an  incongruity 
in  the  law.  It  was  intended,  more- 
over, by  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed, to  permit  persons  of  every 
religion  to  serve  in  the  navy  as  well 
as  the  army.  This  had  been  in- 
deed a  stateS  object  of  the  measure 
pledged  to  be  introduced  into  the 
British  parliament  to  follow  up  the 
Irish  act  above  mentioned;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  reasonable 
objection  to  this  permission  could 
exist,  which  would  not  also  apply  to 
the  army,  both  departments  of  the 
war  establishment  of  me  country 
seeming,  with  respect  to  danger 
or  advantage;  on  this  question,  to 
be  on  a  precisely  similar  footing. 
Besides  this  extension  to  the  navy 
which  the  bill  contemplated,  the 
restrictions  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  act  with  re- 
gard to  generals  on  the  staff,  ma- 
jter^eneral  of  the  ordnance,  and 


commander  tn  chief  of  the  force* 
were  to  be*rerooved,  as  of  no  ad- 
vantage, and  operating  very  seri- 
ously to  inconvenience  and  injury* 
By  placing  impediments  in  the 
career  of  merit,  and  precluding  the; 
possibility  of  advance  beyond  a 
certain  extent  of  promotion,  even 
after  a  course  of  the  most  faithful 
and  distinguished  services,  they 
checked  that  ambition  which  roust 
ever  be  the  companion  of  valour, 
and  reduced  to  discouragement 
and  despondence  those  who  do* 
served  all  the  animation  of  hope* 
and  all  the  rewards  of  glory.  The 
bill,  moreover,  -provided  for  the 
free  and  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  religion  by  the  catholics  who 
should  enter  into  his  majesty** 
service,  so  far  as  this  should  not  in* 
terfere  with  military  duties;  and 
all  the  privileges  or  rights  which 
it  afforded  to  catholics  were  to  be 
extended  to  other  classes  of  dis- 
senters. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted 
that  this  measure  would  have  an- 
swered the  most  sanguine  wishes  of 
ministers.  The  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland,  having  the 
path  of  honour  and  promotion  thus 
laid  open  to  them,  would  have 
entered  it  with  alacrity.  No  legis- 
lative obstruction  existing  to  their 
attainment  of  the  highest  rank, 
they  would  have  pressed  on  in  the 
pursuit  with  all  their  characteristic 
ardour  and  energy,  panting  with 
emulation  for  those  distinctions, 
which  were  no  longer  withheld  by 
legal  anathemas.  The  sentiments 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society. . 
almost  uniformly,  take  the  tone 
of  those  above  diem ; ,  and  with 
regard  to  sectarian  feelings  and 
considerations,  perhaps  this  adop- 
tion is  absolutely  universal.  The 
.complacency  and  gratitude,  there- 
fore, which  would  have  animated 
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the  principals  of  the  catholie  body 
in  Ireland)  in  consequence  of  these 
concessions,  would  have  operated 
most  beneficially  through  the  whole 
mass.  Vast  numbers  following 
the  example  of  their  superiors- 
would  have  crowded  to  the  ban- 
ners of  the  empire,  eager  to  attest 
their  satisfaction.  The  population 
of  Ireland,  now  dt&proportionsdly 
large  with  respect  to  tnc#  state  of 
its  cultivation,  capital,  and  manu- 
factures, would  have  directed  its 
superabundance  into  those  chan- 
nels of  national  defence  and  hos- 
tility which  the  emergencies  of  the 
crisis  so  loudly  demanded*  The 
complete  assimilation  of  their 
privileges  with  those  of  their  fel- 
low subjects  would  have  been 
waived,  by  a  generous  nation,  to  a 
period  in  which  government  might 
attend  more  easily  to  internal  ar- 
rangements, and  in  which  prejudice 
might  be  allayed j  and  the  interval 
before  this  period  of  completed 
freedom,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  employed  in  every 
manifestation  of  order  and  loyalty. 
The  insinuations  of  the  enemy 
could  no  longer  have  been  poured 
into  any  ear  of  disaffection ;  and  it 
would  have  been>an  object  both  of 
the  thankfulness  and  policy  of  this 
susceptible  people*  to  have  exhibit- 
ed themselves  as  equally  industri- 
ous in  art^s,  orderly  in  manners, 
and  unconquerable  in  battles  ?  aood 
to  have,  if  possible,  wearied  out,  by 
the  display  of  every  civil  and 
military  virtue,  the  last  traces  of 
protectant  suspicion. 

The  objections  to  a  measure  thus 
promising  the  most  advantageous 
results,,  may  he  resolved  into  that 
dread  of  innovation  which  influences 
minds  of  uncommon  strength  as 
well  as  weakness.  Innovation  has 
undoubtedly  led  to  the  most  vio>.. 
lent  and  convulsive  movements,  in 


which  institutions  the  rnest  valued 
and  venerated  have  been  swept 
away,  and  horror  and  masacrehave 
in  different  degrees  characterized 
every  devolution  of  power  through 
a  long  series  of  rapid  changes* 
Yet  a  comprehensive  survey  will 
discover  that  such  evils  have  been' 
often,  if  not  ever,  imputable  to  the 
want  of  previous. innovation;  to 
that  continuance  of  unnecessary 
and' oppressive  restriction,  and  that 
connivance  at  experienced  abuse, 
which  have  eventually  exhausted 
the  patience  of  die  sufferers,  and 
urged  on  to  remedies  more  despe- 
rate than  the  disease.  It  must,  at 
all  events,  be  universally  admitted, 
that  without  innovation  human 
affairs  must  necessarily  be  retro* 
grade  or  stationary,  and  the  de- 
tected errors  and  ascertained  abuses 
of  former  times  must  be  permitted' 
to  stain  and  darken  every  succeed- 
ing age. 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits- 
likely  to  result  from  this  measure,, 
it  soon  became  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  objections  to  it  existed  in  a 
quarter  to  which  the  British  public 
naturally  look  up  with  respect  and 
deference.  As  die  highest  rank 
was  never  yet  known  to  absolve 
from  human  infirmity,  there  can, 
be  no  cw&e  for  surprise  that  a 
sovereign  shoald  think  it  necessary 
to  reject  the  very  mesas  best  adapt- 
ed to  accomplish  his  wishes.  &n  his 
people's  happiness.  Whenever 
such  an-  event  occurs,  however,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  deplored.  Uni- 
form panegyric  on  royal  wisdom 
and  virtue,  will  be  employed  only 
by  those  whose  attachment  is  most 
questionable.  Those  who,  de- 
spising the  sycophancy  of  adulation, 
express  their  genuine  sentiments 
with  decorum  and  expfceitness* 
possess,  at  least,  that  sincerity  and 
manliness  of  character  which  are  t 
essential 
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et&ntlai  to  genuine  loyally ;  and, 
combining  in  their  statements 
honest  feeKng  with  due  respect* 
will,  by  a  judicious  prince,  be  con* 
^sidercd  as  far  more  securely  to*be 
depended  upon  than  the  extreme 
and  perpetual  encomiast.  These 
genuine  friends  to  the  sovereign 
consider  it  of  importance  that, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
that  grand  machine  in  the  manage- 
ment of  human  affairs,  opportu- 
nity should  be  offered  to  the  most 
elevated  individual  for  the  re* 
vision  of  his  opinions.  They  will 
slither  blush  nor  tremble  to  de* 
clare,  that  they  regret  the  existence 
of  any  circumstances  which  in- 
duce die  rather  of  his  people  to 
think  it  necessary  that  disabilities 
should  be  connected  with  merit ; 
and  that  they  will  incessantly  look 
forward  to  the  time  in  which  he 
will  see  no  objection  togtoea  full 
legal  capacity  for  services  and 
honours  to  men  who  are  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  security  of 
his  throne,  and,  while  daring  every 
peril  in  his  cause,  naturally  con- 
sider themselves  as  possessing  no 
vain  title  to.be  precluded  from 
his  suspicions  and  to  pur tici pate  his 
favours. 

Having  said  thus  much ,  on  die 
.general  propriety  and  advantage 
of  the  measure  itself,  as  a  result 
of  liberal  policy,  any  obstacles  to 
the  execution  of  which,  wherever 
occurring,  are  sincerely  to  be  la- 
mented, it  appears  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  credit  which  mi- 
nisters deserved  for  forming  this 
plan,  was  most  unfortunately  im- 
paired by  their  conduct  with  a 
view  to  its  execution.  The  consent 
of  his  majesty  to  die  introduction 
pf  a  bill  sinYtlar  to  the  Irish  act 
.had  been  .  obtained  ,  from  him, 
though  with  reluctance.  Before 
'    the   suggestion,  however,  of .  the 


measure  to  the  house,  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which  seem- 
ed to  render  the  extension*  of  it  in 
several  respects  highly  expedient. 
Alterations  were  consequendy 
made)  which,  although  not  affect- 
ing the  principle  or  the  bill,  it 
must  have  been  presumed  would 
give  it  a  very  different  aspect  in  the 
judgment  of  his  xhajesty*  If  de- 
ference or  fidelity  obliged  ministers 
to  apply  for  his  assent  to  the  intro« 
duction  of  the  original  qualified 
measure,  and  even  that  assent  was 
so  difficult  to  be  procured,  there 
appears  no  less  obligation  to  have 
informed  him  of  alterations  which 
were  afterwards  considered  expe- 
dient, and  to  which  there  was  too 
great  reason  to  presume  he  would 
refuse  his  sanction.  This  informa- 
tion was,  indeed,  actually  com* 
municated.  A  detailed  dispatch, 
containing  the  modifications  of  the 
bill*  was  submitted,  for  die  king's 
inspection.  But  ministers  must 
have  been  sufficiently  experienced 
in  office,  to  know  that  what  is  thus 
communicated  is  certainly  often, 
if  not  in  most  cases*,  never  ex- 
amined :  that  his  majesty,  in  fact, 
neither  does  nor  can  peruse  the 
various  and  voluminous  documents 
which,  in  compliance  with  establish- 
ed and  deferential  forms,  are  per- 
petuall-7  presented  to  him;  and 
that*  when  mutual  confidence  pre- 
vails between  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  his  majesty  justly  re*- 
gards  the  detailed  examination  of 
papers  tfs  superfluous.  It  was 
obviously,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  ministers,  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  hot  to  content  them* 
selves  with  a  mode  of  information 
wHch  they  had  every  reason  t» 
suppose  might  be  ineffectual.-*— 
They  ought  to  have  been  solicit 
tous  to  communicate  to  the  kinff", 
.  orally,aB  those  circumstance^which 
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bad  suggested  the  expedience  of 
modifications,  and  to  nave  entered 
fully  and  minutely  into  the  exten- 
sion of  that  plan  which  had  been 
at  first  presented.  This  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  performed* 
It  is  stated,  indeed,  by  the  mini* 
ster  particularly  concerned,  that,  at 
the  close  of  an  audience  and  in 
the  progress  of  casual  conversa- 
tion, some  t  interrogatives  of  the 
king  produced  a  statement*  which 
would  not  it  should  seem  have 
been  otherwise  made,  of  certain 
differences  between  the  original 
and  the  altered  "bill,  but  that  for 
the  details  of  these  his  majesty  was 
at  the  same  tone  referred  to  the 
dispatches  which  had  been  previ- 
ously sent  him*  Expressions  of  ge- 
neral disapprobation  of  the  measure 
were  employed  by  his  majesty, 
such,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  he 
had  from  the  beginning  manifest- 
ed to  it,  and  which  by  no  means 
necessarily  implied  his  full  know- 
ledge of  its  actual  extension ;  and 
which  are  admitted  not  to  have 
excited  in  ministers  any  idea  of 
abandoning  it*  Indeed,  at  this 
period,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
king  was  by  any  means  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  intended  bill ; 
and  a  proper  explanation  on  the 
part  of  his  servants,  who  ought 
not  to  have  waited  for  die  con- 
clusion of  an  audience  and  for  his 
majesty's  questions  on  the  subject, 
must  nave  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  referring  to  repeated  and 
lengthened  dispatches.  Within  a 
short  time  after  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  to  the  house,  however, 
{jbe  king  became  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  its  new  pro- 
visions, and  resolutely  declared  his 
dissent  from  them.  He  decidedly 
objected  to  any  extension  of  the 
.  act  of  1793 :  and  ministers,  after 
having  led  the  people  of  Ireland 


to  entertain  htrii  hopes,  and  aftet 
having  fully  developed  their  plan 
to  the  house,  thought  it  preferable 
to  abandon  the  measure  altogether* 
rather  than  revert  to  the  original 
proposition. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose^ 
that  some  portion  of  irritation 
.now  operated  in  both  parties,  each 
having  been  disappointed,  and 
the  sovereign,  there  is  teo  mooh 
reason  to  apprehend,  having  been 
misled.  Such  a  state  is  always 
more  easily  aggravated  than  heal- 
ed. Ministers,  in  withdrawing  the 
measure  as  already  mentioned,  re- 
quired that  a  declaration  should  be 
minuted,  in  which  they  reserved 
the  power  of  expressing  then- 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  of 
suggesting  any  measure  on  it  which 
in  future  they  might  deem  expe- 
dient; the  declaration  being  at 
the  same  time  accompanied  with 
a  profession  of  their  sincere  wish 
to  consult  the  personal  ease  and 
comfort  of  his  majesty*  This 
requisition,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, wore  more  the  appear*, 
ance  of  wayward  petulance  than 
of  wisdom.  Though  intimation 
had  been  £i  ven  of  a  wish  that  the 
subject  might  not  be  brought  for- 
ward, no  pledge  for  this  forbear- 
ance had  been  demanded;  and* 
consequently,  the  right  of  sug- 
gesting measures,  which  the  ex- 
pediency of  circumstances  might 
dictate,  still  remained.  The  in- 
troduction, therefore,  of  this  mi- 
nuted reserve,  not  conferring  any 
right  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  was  altogether  unnecessary. 
Its  novelty  was  calculated  to  alarm 
attention.  The  professions  of  re- 
spect with  which  it  was  connect- 
ed, were  ill  calculated  to  do  away 
that  irritation  which  it  was  adapt- 
ed to  excite.  It  exhibited  on  the  part 
of  its  authors  an  over  solicitude 
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for  se&vindleatioa  in  connection 
with  little  respect  for  thesovereign's 
dignity,  and  carried  the  air  of  me- 
nace much  more  than  of  deference. 

At  this  proposition,  therefore, 
so  indelicate  and  indiscreet,  his 
majesty  appears  naturally  to  hare 
taken  the  alarm ;  and,  considering 
that  the  most  scrupulous  forbear- 
ance need  not  be  exercised  to- 
wards servants  whose  declarations 
of  respect  seemed  connected  with 
acts  of  defiance,  he  not  only  re- 
fused his  consent  to  such  a  record 
as  that  required,  but  in  his  turn  in- 
sisted on  a  written  assurance  from 
ministers,  that  they  would  never 
again  propose  "the  measure  which 
was  abandoned.  This  demand 
was  resisted,  as  incompatible  with 
their  honour  and  duty.  The 
breach  had  now  extended  too  far 
to  admit  of  being  closed;  confi- 
dence was  mutually  impaired,  and 
sensibility  was  incurably  wounded ; 
and  the  necessary  consequence,  the 
resignation  of  ministers,  almost 
immediately  occurred. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of 
pledges,  there  were  many  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  represent  the  royal 
demand  as  decidedly  unconstitu- 
tional. That  the  king,  however, 
lias  a  right  to  choose  and  to  dismiss 
his  own  servants,  is  indisputable* 
With  this  right  no  other  branch  of 
the  state  has  the  slightest  participa- 
tion. That  such  a  right  includes 
in  it  a  power  of  stipulation  with 
the  persons  called  upon  to  assist  the 
throne,  might  naturally  be  inferred 
from  the  ordinary  similar  relation 
of  principal  and  servant.  Indeed  the 
intended  and  obvious  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  seems  t/>  render 
it  necessary  for  those  who  deny  such 
a  power  to  prove  their  assertion,  by 
producing  some  positive  and  ex- 
press restriction  on  this  political  re- 
lation, with  respect  to  the  point  in 


auestion,  which  does  not  exist  m 
}«r  connection  of  ordinary  life* 
This,  however,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  more  than  they  can  accom* 
plish ;  and  if  stipulations  be  at  all 
admissible,  the  question  whether 
they  be  verbal  or  written  can 
certainly  be  regarded  as  of  no  con* 
sequence  whatever,  not  at  all 
affecting  the  right  to  make ,  re- 
strictions, but  merely  the  faci- 
lity to  attest  aftid  verify  them. 
The  power  of  the  sovereign  to 
limit,  in  various  respects,  those 
whom  he  may  select  for  his  service* 
includes  nothing  more  formidable 
than  his  unquestionable  power  of 
choosing  and  dismissing  them.  And 
the  check  upoi  this  prerogative 
lies  not  in  any  imagined  illegality 
in  his  entering  into  conditions  with 
his  servants,  but  in  that  substantial 
power  possessed  by  the  parliament 
of  withholding  supplies,  and  of 
impeachment  for  crimes  and  mis* 
demeanours  in  bar  of  the  royal 
pardon  on  conviction.  The  king 
is  personally  presumed  incapable  of 
crime,  and  no  object,  therefore, 
of  punishment:  he  acts,  consti- 
tutionally, only  by  his  servants  % 
and  in  every  act  of  misgovern* 
ment  there  exist  between  the 
throne  and  the  victims  of  abused 
authority  persons  amenable  to  the 
laws.  Thus  the  inviolability  of 
the  monarch,  which  adds  dignity 
and  stability  to  government,  is  not 
only  preserved,  but  rendered  essen* 
tinlly  contributive  to  that  security 
of  the  people  with  which  it  might 
in  theory  be  most  supposed  to  in- 
terfere, as  the  power  and  splendour 
of  a  throne  would  too  frequently 
place  its  possessor  beyond  die  reach 
of  those  inflictions  which  may  be 
extended  without  difficulty  to  a 
fellow  subject.  If,  in  a  mordent 
of  precipitation,  which  in  thesetimes 
can  never  happen,  the  sovereign 
dispenses 
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dispenses  with  that  ministerial 
agency  which  the  constitution 
always  presumes,  and  appears  per* 
sonally  on  the  stage,  he  places 
himself  in  circumstances  the  more 
critical,  as  no  express  provision 
has  contemplated  them ;  and  in 
the  silence  of  law  the  roll  of  pre- 
cedents may  be  consulted  by  an 
indignant  people  more  eager  to 
gratify  their  vengeance,  than  pre- 
cisely to  appropriate  their  punish- 
ment. Whether  stipulations  then 
shall  be  enforced  or  yielded  to, 
appears  no  question  relating  to  the 
constitution,  which  satisfies  itself 
with  establishing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  ministers,  with  whatever 
views  they  may  have  engaged, 
and  by  whatever  restrictions  they 
may  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
bound.  The  yielding  to  these 
must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
discretion,  as  well  as  the  imposing 
of  them.  How  far  they  are  to  be  ac- 
ceded to  will  be  determined  by  indi- 
viduals according  as  these  restric- 
tions affect  what  thev  deem  import- 
an^nd  fundamental  principles ;  as 
no  one  would  object  to  being  bound 
to  a  conformity  to  those  maxims 
he  had  previously  adopted  as  the 
guides  of  his  conduct ;  and,  in  the 
contingency  of  a  change  of  opinion 
from  these  maxims,  the  remedy  is 
ever  within  reach,  and  the  power  of 
resignation  precludes  the  possibility 
of  dishonour. 

With  respect  to  the  late  mini- 
sters, with  all  their  pretensions  to 
ability,  and  one  .of  their  most  un- 
popular characteristics  was  their 
assumption  of  a  monopoly  of 
talent*  it  appears  impossible  to 
vindicate  them  from  a  charge  of 
weakness,  without  subjecting  them 
to  an  imputation  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  They  were  either  not 
aware  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood  with  hi}  majesty,  on  the  in- 


teresting topic  of  the  effhoKe  mitt 
or  they  attempted  f  impose  upon 
his  confidence.  Their  fall  from 
power  excited  no  strong  sensations 
in  the  public  mind  of  triumph  or 
regret.  Several  of  their  acts  and 
efforts  have  been  mentioned,  in  this 
review  of  events,  in  those  terms 
of  admiration  which  they  were 
thought  to  merit,  and  on  several 
of  them  even  their  most  determine 
ed  political  opponents  freely  be* 
stowed  their  approbation.  Their 
opponents,  however,  were  at  least 
equally  eloquent  on  topics  of  a 
very  different  character.  Without 
adopting  any  of  the  violence  of 
political  invective  and  party  tri* 
umph,  if  may  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  that  the  arrogant 
claims  advanced  br  the  late  mini* 
sters  to  something  like  a  concentra- 
tion of  national  property,  respecta* 
bility,and  talent  tn  tnemselves,  were 
very  fairly  held  up  to  popular  ridi* 
cule  or  indignation.  Their  inter* 
ference  in  the  election  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  other  places,  was  not 
particularly  creditable  to  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  for  a 
long  series  of  years  as  the  advo- 
cates for  free  representation.  A- 
midst  their  triumphant  exposure  of 
the  negligences  or  profusion  of  their 
predecessors,  they  occasionally  ap- 
peared more  solicitous  to  acquire 
the  fame  than  the  merit  of  real 
ceconomy.  The  large  number  of 
auditors  and  examiners  of  accounts, 
under  various  designations,  with 
very  considerable  salaries,  seemed 
more  an  affair  of  patronage  than 
expediency.  The  announced  in- 
tention to  establish  three  hundred 
surveyors  of  taxes  with  consider- 
able incomes  ;  the  appointment  of 
a  full  suite  of  custom-house  officers, 
in  contemplation  of  the  recapture 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  an  event  which 
neve*  actually  occurred  -9  the  pen- 
sion, 
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Sion  of  a  convicted  judge  ;  the  in- 
stitution of  that  singular  establish- 
ment a  professorship  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  were  provisions  more 
Necessary  to  secure  adherents 
than  required  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. Inadequate  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  on  which 
it  was  at  the  same  time  admitted 
hy  them  that  a  conflict  was  passing 
Imost  interesting  to  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  the  civilized  world  at 
large,  must  also  be  imputed  to 
them.  Penurious  remittances  were 
substituted  for  those  liberal  sup- 
plies which  the  emergencies  of  the 
occasion  required ;  and  while  the 
allfes  of  England  were  straining 
every  nerve  against  the  most  for- 
midable adversary  they  ever  en- 
countered, British  blood  and  trea- 
sure were  applied  to  the  common 
cause  with  a  penury  which  excited 
the  disgust  of  friends  and  the  sar- 
casms of  enemies.  Their  expe- 
ditions will  be  the  subject  of  future 
observations. 

Too  much  miq;ht  possibly  be 
expected  from  men  who,  during  a 
long  and  energetic  opposition,  had 
displayed  eminent  abilities,  and 
suggested  comprehensive  reforms, 
and  pictured  a  most  prosperous  and 
happy  state  of  the  British  empire,  v 
which  must  inevitably  result  from 
such  plans  as,  it  was  intimated, 
they  were  fully  competent  t6  de- 
vise and  accomplish.  The  glowing 
predictions  of  an  opposition  were, 
too  credulously,  expected  by  many 
On  their  attainment  of  power  to  be 
converted  into  substantial  facts. 
It  fnust  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  not  only  over-wrought  ex- 
pectations were  defeated,  out"  that 
those  which  might  be  reasonably 
entertained  were  disappointed ;  that 
good  was  in  a  great  degree  counter- 
acred  by  evil;  that  wisdom  and  im- 
becility seemed  applied  in  almost 
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equal  proportions  to  the  machinery 
of  government ;  and  that  the  termi- 
nation of  their  power,  which  was 
observed  with  emotions  of  indiffer- 
ence, was  scarcely  entitled  to  those 
ofregretk 

After  a  period  of  suspense  anid 
agitation,  such  as  must  be  expected 
to  occur  on   so  comprehensive  a 
change,    the  names    of    the  new 
ministers  were  announced  on  the 
twenty- fifth  of  March.     The  earl 
of    Westmoreland     became    lord 
privy  seal ;  and  the  duke  of  Port- 
land first  lord  of  the  treasury.     Mr. 
Canning,   lord  Hawkesbury,    and 
lord  Castlereagh  were    appointed 
secretaries,  respectively, for  foreign 
affairs,  the  home  department,  and 
wat   and   colonies.      Lord   Eldon 
resumed  the   office  of   lord  high 
chancellor.       Mr.    Perceval    was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
lord  Chatham  master  of  the  ofd- 
nance ;  lord  Camden  president  of 
the  council ;    and   lord   Mulgrave 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  A  trial 
between  the  newly  appointed  ^nd 
the  recent  ministers  speedily  took 
place   in  the  house  of  commons  ; 
previous!  v  to  which  the   latter  ex- 
pressed tnemselves  with  the  highest 
confidence   of    the   superiority   of 
numbers,  but  of  which  the  event 
defeated  their    hopes,   convincing 
them  that  power  had  quitted  them 
with  office.     The  majority,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  their  succes- 
sors was  not  by  any  means  so  great 
as  their  wish,  and     indeed    their 
reasonable    desire.      The    proba- 
bility, therefore,  of  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  was  almost  immediate- 
ly held  out  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  the 
event  of  administration  finding  any 
impediment,  from  the  number  of 
their  opponents,  to  the  dispatch  of 
business ;    and    this    menace  Was 
very  soon  afterwards  carried  intc» 
effect. 
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This  proceeding  was  arraigned 
by  the  late  possessors  of  authority 
in  terms  of  no  ordinary  energy. 
It  was  denounced  as  impolitic,  un- 
constitutional, and  a  mere  wanton 
abuse  of  power.  The  inconvenf-„ 
ences  which  many  corporations  and 
individuals  must  sustain  in  conse- 
quence of  protracted  business,  arid 
the  renewal  of  processes  which  had 
been  nearly  terminated,  were  ag- 
gravated with  all  the  force  of  ex- 
aggeration; and  confusion  and 
ruin  were  described  as  the  almost 
inevitable  consequences  of  trusting 
the  affairs  of  government  to  men 
who  had  commenced  their  career 
by  such  a  deed  of  mischief.  Yet 
his  majesty  had  only  exercised  the 
power  indisputably  vested  in  him 
by  the  constitution,  and  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  the 
late  transactions  of  his  govern- 
ment. Such  references,  upon  im- 
portant charges,  to  ascertain  the 
public  feelings,  are  undoubtedly 
subjects  of  congratulation  instead 
of  censure;  and  one  of  the  worst 
indications  of  the  worst  times  in 
British  history,  was  the  indifference 
or  aversion  manifested  by  the  throne 
to  these  appeals  to  the,  people. 
These  intercourses  between  die 
crown  and  subject  are  eminently 
conciliating  and  beneficial.  They 
must  be  considered  as  evincing  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  to  attend  to  the  general 
sentiment.  In  critical  and  momen- 
tous seasons,  they  will  inevitably 
convince  him  of  the  necessity  of 
this  attention ;  and  in  the  unforeseen 
possibility  of  a  conflict,  where  it 
is  desirable  there.should  ever  ex- 
ist the  most  cordial  attachment, 
will  decide  the  victory  where  every 
friend  to  freedom  must  wish  to  see 
it  rest.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  persons  now 
so  loud  in  their  invectives  against 


a  dissolution  had  themselves  adopt- 
ed the  measure  so#n  after  their  at* 
tainment  of  power,  while   parlia- 
ment had  a  considerable  remainder 
of  its  natural  duration  yet  to  run, 
and    while     their    majority    was 
ample,  and  equal  to  every  reason- 
able demand.    This   ample    ma- 
jority was  by  no  means  yet  at  the 
command    of   their    followers.— 
Obstacles  might  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  ofpublic  business.    Sur- 
prises might  have  been  effected  j 
and  incessant  and  nearly  equal  con- 
tests would  have  prevented  that 
acquisition   of   public   estimation 
and    public  confidence  which  are 
essential  both  to  the  happiness  and 
the  success  of  government.    It  was 
undoubtedly  a  serious  inconveni- 
ence to  those  who  are  considered 
as  independent  members,  that  they 
should  be  so  speedily  called  upon 
again  to  put  in  motion  the  expen- 
sive machinery  of  an  election.     It 
was  no  less  seriously  calamitous, 
though  the  case  was  certainly  not 
so    generally  deplored,  to  others, 
who  had  recently  purchased  seats 
at  an  expense  whica  they  could  ill 
afford,  to  be  obliged  to  abandon 
their  hard-earned  distinctions,  or  to 
renew  them  by  still  more  dreadful 
and  nearly  ruinous  embarrassment. 
The  evil  of  delayed  business  and 
increased     expense    to    corporate 
bodies,  and  private  persons,  was 
also  not  inconsiderable ;  and  the 
interruption  of  industry,  and  the 
licentiousness    and  misch-ef  inevi- 
tably to  be  expected  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  not  to  be  introduced  for 
light  and  trifling  causes.     But  the 
case  involved  only  a  choice  of  dif- 
ficulties: and,  had  no  dissolution 
occurred   or    been    expected,  the 
king  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  restoring  those 
persons  to  power  whom  he  regaxd- 
ed  as  ULdeserving  of  his  confidence, 
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and  whom  there  was  every  reason 
to  presume  a  reference  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  would  enable 
him  to  keep  excluded.  Every  ad- 
ministration, moreover,  naturally 
and  wisely  wishes  to  provide,  within 
its  full  legal  limits,  for  its  own 
adherents,  and  to  work  as  much 
as  possible  with  its*  own  instru- 
ments. „ 

The  endeavours  on  the  part  of 
the  old  administration,  therefore, 
to  agitate  the  public   mind,  were 
fruitless:    those,  however,  of  the 
new  were  not  totally  without  suc- 
cess.    The  cry  of  the  church  being 
in  danger,  which  was  first  started  in 
parliament  by  Mr.  Perceval,  on  die 
introduction  of  the  catholic  bill, 
and  continued  in  his  address  to  his 
constituents  at  Northampton,  pre- 
vionsly  to  his  re-election  after  enter- 
ing on  office,  was  urged  with  in- 
expressibly*   more     energy    than 
truth,   was    eagerly   adopted  by 
many,  who   had  more  zeal    than 
understanding;  and  by  many  others 
who  were  more  interested  than  hu- 
mane. There  were  even  men  of  rank 
and  education,  whose  apprehensions 
from    popery,    appeared    equally 
lively  with    those  which  actuated 
the  protestants    in    the  reigns  of 
Edward  or  Maty.     Their  terrified 
imagination  set  before  them  a  re- 
newal of  the  fires  of  Smithfield, 
and  of  all  the  mummeries  and  mis- 
chiefs, of  all    the    intrigues   and 
atrocities,  whichthe  history  ofform- 
er  tunes  has  connected  with  the 
Romish  religion ;  and  no  gratitude 
could  be  too  great  to  those  who 
Had  preserved   this  happy  nation 
from  the  renovation  of  such  hor- 
rors.    Such    cases,   however,    it 
must  be  acknowledged,  were  few; 
*nd  far  more  occurred  of  persons 
in  superior  life,  who,  actually  ridi- 
culing the  ay  of  danger,  availed 
themselves  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 


popular  inflammation.  That  igno- 
rance which  must  almost  necessarily 
exist  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
is  connected  with  a  susceptibility 
of  fanaticism,  which  the  zeal  of 
the  weak,  or  the  insinuations  of  the 
artful,  may  kindle  without  diffi- 
culty. But  the  policy  which  can 
stoop  to  solicit  the  basest  passions 
of  tne  people,  must  deserve  de- 
nunciation and  ^abhorrence;  and 
the  man  who  sets  fire  to  his  dwell- 
ing, with  a  view  to  fraud  or  depre- 
dation, is  not  more  criminal  than 
such  moral  incendiaries.  The  cau- 
tion held  out  in  the  royal  speech, 
on  the  dissolution  of  parliament^ 
.  with  respect  to  popular  irritation, 
was  wisely  introduced;  and  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  sug- 
gestion of  those  less  apprehensive 
of  the  dangers  of  popery,  or  more 
scrupulous  about  agitating  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  a  subject  upon  which  it 
had  been  often  wound  up  to  phren- 
sy,  than  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. This,  and  the  increased 
information  and  tolerance  of  the 
superior  and  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety, prevented  any  extensive  in- 
jury from  the  application  of  so 
critical  an  engine  of  policy.  The 
prudence  of  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
on  this  occasion,  deserves  con- 
siderable commendation;  and,  had 
the  pulpit  repeated  the  cries  of 
peril  and  alarm,  the  consequences 
might  have  resembled  those  which 
occurred  in  this  metropolis  in  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  periods  of 
its  annals. 

At  Bristol  the  populace  were  ex- 
cited to  a  hi#h  pitch  of  resentment 
against  one  of  their  representatives 
who  had  voted  with  the  late  ad- 
ministration on  the  catholic  bilL 
His  election  was,  indeed,  secured; 
but  the  ceremony  of  chairing  com- 
menced amidst  the  silence  of  dis- 
gust, and  the  gloom  of  malignant 
R  2  irritation. 
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irritation.  These  symptoms  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  rudest  ex- 
pressions of  abuse.  After  a  very 
short  interval  the  procession  was 
Interrupted  by  stones  and  brick- 
bats, and  the  situation  of  the  mem- 
ber and  those  who  attended  him 
became  highly  perilous.  Instead 
of  daring  the  full  violence  of  an 
exasperated  mob,  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  ceremony,  it  was 
deemed  preferable  to  leave  it  in- 
complete; and,  by  a  precipitate 
and  skilful  retreat,  the  full  violence 
of  these  enraged  devotees  to  pro- 
testantism, which  would  probably 
have  -  terminated  in  some  fatal 
catastrophe,  was  hapily  avoided. 

At  Liverpool  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity ran  strongly  against  Mr. 
Roscoe,  whose  success,  in  a  pre- 
vious and  recerit  instance,  afforded 
so  high  a  gratification  to  all  the 
lovers  of  learning  and  taste,  of 
general  respectability  and  enlarged 
humanity.  The  indications  of 
public  feeling  announced  that  state 
of  exasperation  in  which  a  contest 
of  many  days  could  not  be  pre- 
sumed possible  without  circum- 
stances accompanying  it,  at  which 
every  feeling  heart,  however  alive 
to  personal  attachment,  must 
shrink  with  horror.  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  multitude  appeared  in 
full -power,  and  ready  for  the  sum- 
mons of  those  who  seemed  too  in- 
clined to  give  it  activity  and  scope, 
and  little  delicate  with  respect  to 
any  means  that  might  ascertain 
their  triumph.  In  such  circum- 
stances Mr.  Roscoe  withdrew  his 
pretensions. 

1  In  Surrey  lord  John  Russell  was 
unable  to  carry  his  election.  In 
Northumberland  lord  Howick, 
after,  representing  this  his  native 
county  ior-a  series  of  twenty  years, 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  preten- 
sions to  a  more  opulent  and  a  more 


popular  candidate.  In  "the  city  of 
London  a  decline  of  that  interest 
which'  had  formerly  predominated 
for  alderman  Combe  was  strikingly 
observable;  In  addition  to  the 
four  late  representatives,  alderman 
Hankey  started  as  a  new  candi- 
date, and  with  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, which  excited  the  strongest 
h opes  and  exertions.  H i s  exertions, 
indeed,  were  too  gTeat  for  his 
strength,  and  induced*  complaint 
which,  after  a  very  rapid  progress, 
carried  him  off  in  the  midst  of  an- 
ticipated honour  and  triumph ; 
furnishing  a  characteristic  illustra- 
tion of  the  pathetic  remark  of  Mr. 
Burke,  "What  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue!*' 
The  election  of  alderman  Combe 
was  thus  secured :  but  he  stood 
considerably  die  lowest  upon  the 
poll. 

In   Yorkshire    the  contest  was 
carried  on  with  unexampled  vigour 
and  expense.     Mr.  Fawkes,  one  of 
the    late  representatives,  declined 
standing  on  the  present  occasion, 
alleging  the  state  of  the  country 
to  be  such,  that  his  exertions  could 
be  of  little    or  no   benefit :  lan- 
guage which,  in  the  very  worst 
times,    ill   becomes  the  firm  and 
enlightened  patriot,   whose  grand 
and  invariable  maxim  it  should  be 
never  to  despair  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  who  should  console 
himself  with  the  hopes  and  obser- 
vation of   the   immortal    Milton, 
that  no  well-directed  effort  will  be 
lost.     In  the  present' period,  ex- 
celled by  none  in  the  history  of  the 
British  empire  for  the  security  at- 
taching to  the  most  valuable  rights 
and  privileges,    this  tone  of  de- 
spondence is  particularly  undignifi- 
ed. -*  Ingenuousness    would,   per- 
haps, have  substituted  a  pruden- 
tial reason  for  declining  the  contest, 
somewhat   preferable    to    this  of 
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a  feafctdtoo*  and  overwrought  sensi- 
bility of  patriotism;  nor  could 
any  individual  have  been  blamed 
for  avoiding  a  conflict  in  which,  if 
he  had  met  with  what  would  have* 
been  denominated  success,  the, 
means  of  comfortable  independ- 
ence, and  family  establishments, 
must  have  been  extremely  impair- 
ed, if  not  completely  expended,  to 
obtain  biatriumph. 

On  this%sobject  Mr,  Wilberforce 
entertained,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge,  very  considerable 
apprehensions.  He  was  determin- 
ed not  to  expose  himself  to  the  im- 
putation of  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
subservient  to  the  repair  of  a.  dir 
lapidated  fortune.  Those  who 
night  consider  his  election,  there* 
fore,  as  an  object  of  correspond* 
rag  utility,  were  called  upon  by 
him,  with,  honest  and  manly  firm- 
ness, to  supply  the  resources  for 
the  expense  that  must  inevitably  be 
incurred.  A  liberal  subscription 
was  accordingly  instituted  In  York- 
shire, London,  and  other  places, 
and  a  very  considerable  sum  was. 
thus  raised.  The  other  candidates 
were  lord  Milton  and  the  honour- 
able H.  Lascelles.  They  wete 
men  of  high  respectability  and 
opulent  connections.  The  imme- 
diate relations  of  each  had  fixed 
their  ambition  so  perseveringly 
upon  success,  as  to  anticipate  the 
necessary  absorption  of  immense 
property  in  the  conflict.  Notwith- 
standing, the  limitations  of  the 
Grenville  act  and  the  preclusion  of 
that  vast  expenditure  which  used 
to  attend  the  system  of  open  houses, 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
calculated  upon  by  each  of  these 
two  candidates  as  requisite  to  defray 
.  the  expense  of  conveying  votes  to 
the  hustings  :  and  this  sum  may, 
Upon  fair  presumption,  be  conclud- 


ed as  not  more  than  adequate  to 
all  demands.  The  political  topics 
by  v?hich  die  elections  in  other 
places  were  affected  had  little  or  no 
influence  on  this.  But  a  topic  on. 
which  the  large  county  of  York- 
shire was  particularly  interested, 
decided  die  contest  in  favour  of 
Wd  Milton.  The  progress  which 
certain  branches  of  machinery  in  the 
woollen  business  had  made  in  the 
county,  had  excited  great  appre- 
hensions among  those  manufac- 
turers whose  capital  or  prejudices 
prevented  their  adoption  of  those 
methods  of  abridging  labour;  and 
some  proceedings  had  occurred  in 
parliament,  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives were  inevitably  called  upon 
to  deliver  their  opinions.  Both 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Lascelles 
had  rendered  themselves  unpopu?* 
lar  by  the  part  they  took  when  the 
question  was  agitated ;  not  hesitat> 
ing  to  acknowledge  themselves  ad- 
vocates for  those  mechanical  im- 
provements upon  which,  domestic 
accommodation  and  foreign  trade 
so  materially  depend.  This  error,  in 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  redeemed 
by  his  long  connection  with  die  rct- 
presentation  of  the  county,  and 
by  that  general  estimation  through- 
out the  kingdom  which,  on  vari- 
ous accounts,  attached  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  which  would  have 
thrown  an  imputation  on  the  coun- 
ty that  could  dismiss  a  representa- 
tive of  such  tried  moderation  and 
integrity ;  of  such  inflexible  per- 
severance and  disinterested  hu- 
manity. With  all  the  respecta- 
bility attached  to  Mr.  Lascelles,  he . 
did  not  occupy,  so  commanding  an 
eminence.  He  might,  therefore, 
be  more  easily  punished  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  for  his 
local  delinquencies.  Lord  Milton 
had  never  been  in  circumstances,  -to 
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require  his  committing  lpmself  on 
the  subject.  This  was  a  circum- 
stance of  most  decided  advan- 
tage  to  his  lordship.  To  the  dis- 
gust excited  by  that  correct  per- 
formance of  duty  at  which  senators 
should  ever  aim,  resulting  at  once 
from  an  enlightened  mind  and 
honest  hearty  the  loss  of  the  elec- 
tion, on  the^  part  of  Mr.  Lascelles, 
may  justly  be  ascribed.  The  cir- 
cumstance, however,  most  consol- 
ing under  defeat  is,  h\  all  cases, 
the  possession  of  that  merit  which 
should  have  ensured  success. 

The  Westminster  election,  gene- 
rally so  productive  of  interest  and 
adventure,  did  not  on  this  occasion 
vary  from  its  usual  character.  On 
the  rumour  of  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  Mr.  Paull  expressed 
his  intention  of  standing  as  a  can- 
didate for  this  city.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  the  near  approach  to 
success  which  he  had  obtained  in 
a  former  instance,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  much  of  that  popu- 
larity which  had  been  the  cause  of 
it.  At  the  particular  request  of 
this  gentleman,  sir  Francis  Burdett 
consented  to  be  present  at  the  day 
of  election,  and  put  him  in  nomi- 
nation. Sir  Francis  himself,  on 
the  first  annunciation  of  a  disso- 
lution, disclaimed,  in  an  address 
to  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  all 
intention  of  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  any  seat  in  parliament. 
The  situation  of  public  affairs  was 
considered  by  him  as  desperate. — 
The  omnipotent  means  of  corruption 
were,  he  said,  in  possession  of  the 
public  spoiler.  All  parties  were  evi- 
dently struggling  only  for  plunder. 
No  syllable  was  whispered  of  the 
rights,  welfare,  and  independence 
of  the  people ;  and  every  attempt 
to  bring  them  forward,  was  stigma- 
tized as  treason.  All  struggle  was, 
pn  these  accounts,  deemed  vain  by 


him ;  and  he  begged  to  decline  all 

parliamentary  exertion  till  th*  ar- 
rival of  that  period,  which  was 
rapidly  approaching,  when  regene* 
ration  would  be  effected  by  cor- 
ruption having  exhausted  the 
means  of  corruption.  After  this 
public  notice,  it  was  not  perhaps 
with  perfect  consistency  that  sir 
Francis  consented  to  interest  him* 
self  in  the  election  of  any  other 
person.  He  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  incongruity, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  involved 
in  it  only  by  the  importunities  of 
Mr.  Paull,  and  the  attention  of 
particular  regard  and  friendship. 
Mr.  Paull,  however,  relying  upon 
this  esteem  of  the  baronet,  in.  an 
advertisement  for  a  dinner,  to  be 
connected  with  arrangements  re* 
specting  the  choice  or  nomination 
of  proper  persons  for  the  represent 
tation  of  Westminster,  toofe  the 
liberty  of  stating,  that  sir  Francis 
would  be  in  the  chair.  This,  so 
far  from  being  authorized  by  the 
latter,  had  not  even  been  inthnat* 
ed  to  him.  His  surprise,  there- 
fore, at  the  appearance  of  such 
an  advertisement,  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  his  displeasure  lit- 
tle inferior  to  bis  astonishment. 
He  immediately  communicated 
these  feelings  to  Mr.  Paull,  by  ex* 
press.  The  notice,  however,  that 
sir  Francis  would  preside  at  the 
dinner  was  repeated  in  the  public 
papers  on  the  ensuing  day,  and 
the  advertisement  appeared  to  sir 
Francis  so  drawn  as  to  imply  a 
dissembled  wish  of  being  elected 
to  parliament,  notwithstanding  his 
professions  to  the  contrary.  The 
appearance  of  this  advertisement 
was  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
dinner  took  place,  and  no  alterna- 
tive was  left  but  to  dispatch  a  con- 
fidential friend  to  the  gentlemen 
assembled,  to  explain  to  them  the 
circum* 
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elrcTirfistance*  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Burdett  Jones,  therefore,  was  re- 
quested to  proceed  from  Wimble- 
don to  town  with  a  letter  to  the 
meeting,  in  which  sir  Francis  stat- 
ed, that  the  advertisements  alluded 
Co  were  inserted  withouL*any  com- 
munication with  him,  and  should 
never  have  been  published  had  he 
been  furnished  with  the  means  of 
preventing  them.  Mr.  Paull  ob. 
served,  that  nothing  could  be  furth- 
er from  his  intention  than  to  in- 
volve his  friend  in  inconsistency, 
or  to  give  him  the  slightest  dis- 
pleasure ;  that  the  principles  of  sir 
Francis  were  the  guides  of  his  po- 
litical conduct;  and  that  he  con- 
ceived a  faithful  adherence  to  them, 
would  lay  the  best  claim  he  could 
advance  to  the  support  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Westminster. .  After  the 
breaking  up  of  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, an  advertisement  was  sent  by 
him  to  the  morning  papers,  stat- 
ing, that  sir  Francis  had  consented 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor.  This 
statement,  if  correct,  would*  un- 
doubtedly mitigate  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Paull,  who  might  hastily  con- 
sider the  difference  not. very  ma- 
terial to  the  baronet,  whether  he 
were  in  the  chair  or  not.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  communication  to 
the  meeting  made  by  Mr.  Burdett 
Jones,  Mr.  Paull,  notwithstanding 
die  respectful  terms  in  which  he 
spdke  at  that  meeting  of  sir  Francis, 
and  his  disclaiming  the  least  idea 
of  hurting  his  feelings,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  party  and  mak- 
ing certain  arrangements,  went, 
in  extreme  agitation  and  at  a  very 
late  hour,  to  Wimbledon.  He 
arrived  at  about  one  or  two  in  the 
morning,  when  sir  Francis  and  his. 
family  had  for  some  time  retired  to 
rest;  and  driving  to  the  house,  knock- 
ed up  the  servants,  and  communi- 


cated on  paper  to  the  baronet  the 
cause  of  his  visit,  and  the  request 
of  an  explanation.  What  speci- 
fically parsed  in  these  circum- 
stances, so  calculated  to  aggravate 
rather  than  allay  irritation,  does 
not  appear.  The  communication 
was  carried  on  merely  by  notes, 
and,  after  a  considerable  "period 
spent  in  the  exchange  of  these,  an 
appointment  was  at  length  made 
to  meet,  within  a  few  hours,  in  a 
neighbouring*  wood,  and  adjust  the 
business  by  an  affair  of  honour. 
The  meeting  accordingly  took 
place;  sir  Francis  in  the  mean 
time  having  procured  for  his/ 
second  captain  Gawler.  Mr.  Paull 
was  seconded  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  a 
gentleman  but  little  Jcnown,  and 
whose  inexperience  in  affairs  of 
this  nature  was  connected  on  the 
present  occasion  with  some  blun- 
ders and  negligences  which  excited 
no  little  ridicule.  See  p.  128  of 
Public  Occurrences.  To  the  prin- 
cipals, however,  in  the  concern, 
the  result  of  the  business  by  no 
means  wore  an  aspect  of  this  de- 
scription. The  first  fire  having 
taken  place  without  the  smallest 
injury,  Mr.  Paull  was  questioned 
by  captain  Gawler  whether  he  was 
satisfied,  and  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  on  which  both  parties  fired 
again,  and  each  shot  took  effect, 
Mr.  Paull  being  wounded  \t\  the 
leg,  and  sir  Francis  in  the  thigh. 
The  fever  and  con  &  nement  occasi  on- 
ed  to  both  were  of  long  duration, 
and  the  situation  of  Mr.  Paull,  in 
particular,  was  considered  by  his 
medical  attendants  as  extremely 
critical.  Although  the  public  were 
d?sti.tute  of  means  to  form  a  clear 
and  full  estimate  of  the  conduct  of 
the  parties,  from  what  actually 
transpired,  from  appearances  strik- 
ing and  impressive  they  almost 
unanimously  agreed  tn*  censuring 
R  t  Mr. 
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Mr.  Paull  for  indecorum  and  bru- 
tality ;  to  which  some,  in  allusion 
to  his  second  fire  in  the  field,  did 
not  scruple  to  add  the  spirit  of 
malignity  and  revenge.  In  con- 
sequence of.  this  general  feeling, 
the  estimation  in  which  he  had  been 
previously  held  by  many  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  From  being 
considered  by  them  the  man  of  li- 
beral sentiments  -and  ingenuous 
purposes,  as  a  pillar  of  the  state, 
and  a  regenerator  of  the  constitu- 
tion, he  sunk  into  an  object  of  ge- 
neral aversion,  or,  what  was  equal- 
ly fatal  to  the  grand  aim  of  his 
ambition,  into  decided  insignifi- 
cance,. And  though,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  request  of  diose  few 
who  still  adhered  to  him,  after  his 
being  abandoned  by  the  public  and 
bis  own1  committees,  he  persevered 
in  not  withdrawing  his  pretensions 
as  a  candidate  for  Westminster, 
the  number  of  votes  which  he  ob- 
tained formed  a  miserable  contrast 
to  that  state  of  die  poll  which  the 
last  election  had  enabled  him  to 
exhibit. 

While  Mr.  Paull  was  thus  op- 
pressed not  merely  by  the  anguish 
of  his  wound,  but  by  the  more  tor- 
turing retrospect  of  impaired  esti- 
mation and  blasted  hopes,  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  published  two  let- 
ters |o  the  electors  of  Westminster, 
hi  which  he  advanced  against  Mr. 
Paull  an  imputation  of  the  most 
sordid  and  atrocious  crimes.  He 
stated  that  the  grand  object  of 
Mr.  Paull  in  connecting  sir  Fran- 
cis's name  with  his  own,  in  the 
election  for  Westminster^  had 
been  to  induce  the  baronet  to  make 
a.  common  cause  with  him,  and  in, 
the  expectation  of  deriving  a' full 
supply  of  those  pecuniary  demands 
with  which  a  contest  for  that  city 
is  necessarily  attended ;  that,  being 
Raffled  in  this  design,  his  venge- 


ance had  pronppud  Urn  to  tal» 
away  the  life  of  his  benefactor! 
'  that  two  attempts  for  this  purpose 
had  not  abated  the  spirit  of  re^ 
venge,  and  that  he  still  looked  forT 
ward  with  malignant  exultation  to, 
the  period  in  which  it  would  bat 
completely  gratified:  These  let- 
ters appeared  to  many  written  with 
a  coarseness  of  language,  an  as- 
perity of  manner,  and  a  destitution 
of  feeling,  by  no  means  creditable 
to  their  author.  Sir  Francis  was 
extolled  as  a  man  superior  to  every. 
Other.  Mr.  Paull  was  described  as 
one  who  had  always  appeared,  to 
the  writer,  a  man  of  dark  designs, 
and  an  unsafe  depository  of  friend- 
ship ;  as  a  man  whom  he  hacj 
rather  tolerated  than  esteemed ;  a$ 
one  who  had  partaken  of  the  au- 
thor's convivialities,  rather  in  con- 
sequence of  impertinent  intrusion 
than  regular  invitation  ;  a  sta te- 
rpen t  extremely  inconsistent  with  cer* 
tain  letters  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Tooke  to  Mr.  Paull  himself,' 
which  were  published  by  the  friends 
of  the  latter  in  his  vindication. 

While  Mr.  Paull  was  thus  ex- 
hibiting an  instance  of  the  fatal 
effects  attendant  on  disingenuous- 
ness  and  precipitancy,  of  the  want 
of  that  good  sense  in  the  conduct 
of  life  which  is  far  preferable  to 
the  possession  even  of  the  most 
distinguished  talents,  the  torrent 
of  popularity  flowed  with  a  rapid 
and  increasing  course  in  behalf  of 
sir  Francis.  The  errors  of  his  po- 
litical life  seemed  absorbed  by  tbose 
recent  circumstances  in  which  ho 
appeared  as  the  injured  benefactor, 
as  a  man  who  had  been  embarrass- 
ed by  his  kindnesses  and  endanT 
gered  by  his  friendships,  and  whose 
life  had  nearly  been  the  forfeit  of 
his  virtues.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  after  the  commencement  of 
the,  poll,  his  name  was  a#ende4 

yith. 
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with  such  a  number  of  votes  as 
'  placed  htm  beyond  all  the  efforts 
of  competition.  Of  the  other  can- 
didates, Mr.  Elliot  persevered  for 
a  considerable  time  without  being 
able  once  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  and 
seeing,  at  length,  nearly  an  impos- 
sibility of  success,  though  he  had 
polled  a  great  number  of  votes, 
retired  from  the  conflict.  This, 
now  rested  between  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  lord  Cochrane,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  the  start  on  the  canvass, 
and  was  exerting  himself-with  ex- 
treme activity  before  the  prudence 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  would  permit  him 
to  decide  upon  being  put  in  no- 
mination. Thus,  a  vast  number 
of  votes  which  would  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  he  de*. 
cidedly  stood  forward  at  ah  early 
stage,  were  engaged  by  lord  Coch- 
rane. The  vulgarity  of  language 
which  marked  his  lordship's  ad- 
dresses from,  the  hustings,  was  a 
striking;  feature  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  period  of  agitation.  It 
seems  to  have,  been  thought  that 
no  expressions  could  be  too  coarse 
for  such  an  audience,  that  no  me- 
taphor could  have  been  deemed 
unseemly,  and  no  profaneness  in- 
decorous; and  it  was  at  once  a 
novel  and  an  edifying  spectacle,  to 
observe  a  Covent  Garden  populace 
lecturing  a  noble  lord  into  purity 
and  decency  of  language.  In  the 
course  of  his  diurnal  addresses,  his 
lordship,  also,  repeatedly'  took  the 
liberty  of  remarking  with  the  se- 
verest reprehension  upon  the  na- 
val administration  of  lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  of  stating  what  he  term- 
ed facts,  reflecting  in  the  highest 
degree  on  the  character  of  the 
noble  earl,  This  singular  attempt 
to  convert  an  election  mob  into  a 
tribunal  of  impeachment,  in  which, 
howaver,  no  opportunity  existed 
fo  the  defendant  of  repelling  the 


charge,  was  regarded  as  highly 
unbecoming;  and  after  some  inane- 
ly, and  liberal  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  this  proceeding  was  at, 
length  abandoned.  Notwirh standi 
ing  these  improprieties,  however, 
his  lordship's  interest  appeared 
firmly  established  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest,  and  the  valour 
andsuccess  of  his  exertions  against, 
the  common  enemy  seemed  to 
operate  as  more  than  a  balance  to 
his  indiscretions*  Mr.  Sheridan 
began,  as  already  intimated,  under 
extreme  discouragement,  which, 
for  many  days,  met  with  only  slight 
alleviation.  To  those  who,  lament* 
ing  the  irregularities  of  this  gentle- 
man's private  conduct,  have  been 
accustomed  to  admire  his  elegant 
taste,  his  brilliant  wit,  and  above 
all  that  inflexible  patriotism  from 
which  no  temptations  of  poverty 
have  induced  him  to  swerve,  and 
which,  in  moments  of  national 
danger,  has  led  him  to  break 
the  ties  of  party,  that  he  might 
exert  himself  with  full  scope  and 
energy  for  the  salvation  of  the 
state ;  it  was  not  a.  little  grating 
to  persons  of  this  description  to 
see  preferred  to  him,  men  either  of 
ordinary  talents,  or  untried  prin- 
ciples, or  indiscreet  ardour.  In 
the  progress  of  the  election  this 
sentiment  of  regret  considerably 
extended  ;  and,  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  contest,  the  advances 
made  by  him  were  such  as  to  show 
that  the  public  were  still  alive  to 
his  political  merits,  and  to  excite 
even  some  faint  hope  of  his  suc- 
cess. Though  the  votes  of  Mr. 
Elliot  were,  by  no  means  inconsi- 
derable in  number,  Mr.  Sheridan 
stood  third  upon  the  poll ;  a  circum- 
stance whicn,  towards  the  conr 
elusion  of  the  conflict,  became  the 
sole  object  of  the  exertions  of  hi* 
friends,  as  he  thus  obtained  a  pro- 
spec;, 
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spectf  on  any  legal  impediment 
being  proved  to  the  return  of  lord 
Cochrane,  (which  wa!  thought  by 
no  means  impracticable,}  of  at- 
taining that  distinction  which  was 
the  fair  object  of  his  ambition* 

Sir  Francis  Burden  and  lord 
Cochrane,  having  been  returned 
by  the  high  bailiff,  the  chairing  of 
his  lordship  immediately  took 
place*  That  of  sir  Francis  was 
necessarily  reserved  for  a  future 
period,  as  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  election  closely  confined  to  his 
apartment  from  the  effects  of  {the 
late  duel.  As  his  election  also  had 
taken  place  in  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, (he  never  having  ex- 
hibited himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
being  in  fact  for  several  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  poll 
ignerant  even  of  his  nomination, 
in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  the 
faculty  attending  him,)  it  was 
thought  proper  to  celebrate  so 
smgfular  an  eUction  with  peculiar 
distinction ;  and  some  time  sub- 
sequently, this  celebration  actually 
took  place.  See  Public  Occur- 
rences, p.  158* 

Of  the  late  ministry,  Mr.  T. 
Grenville  was  the  only  commoner 
in  the  cabinet  who  resumed  his 
situation  for  the  place  which  he  had 
previously  represented.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham declined  standing  for  Norfolk. 


Lord  Henry  Petty  was  nnsuccess* 
ful  at  Cambridge,  and  lord  Howick 
found  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his 
pretensions  from  Northumberland. 
Indeed  the  object  intended  by  the 
new  ministers  in  the  dissolution  ap- 
peared to  be  effectually,  gained. 
They  acquired  that  accumulation 
of  power  which  prevented  any 
impediment  of  their  measures,  and 

fave  them  that  command  and  con- 
dence,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible-for  any  administration  to  se- 
cure  public  estimation,  or  dispatch 
of  business. 

During  the  short  session  which 
followed,  mutual  recrimination 
took  place  between  the  parties  with- 
out any  particular  circumstances 
to  excite  interest.  No  attempt  was 
omitted  by  ministers  to  mitigate 
the  inconvenience  necessarily  in* 
curred  by  the  late  interruption  of 
public  business,  and  in  a  snort  pe- 
riod these  were  found  by  no  means 
so  embarrassing  or  extensive  as  was 
originally  apprehended.  After  va- 
rious vehement  debates,  and  an 
assiduous  attention  to  business,  the 
particulars  of  which  iare  related  in 
another  part  of  this  volume,  the 
session  closed  and  ministers,  reliev- 
ed from  that  attendance  on  the 
house,  were  at  liberty  to  apply 
more  fully  to  the  offices  of  their 
respective  departments.        . 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

Affairs  of  the  Continent — Exertions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  after  the  Bai* 
tie  of  Pultusk — Reinforcements  of  the  French  Army'— Wax  in  Silesia- 
Prince  of  Pless  appointed  Governs  of  that  Province — Superseded  by  Baron 
Kleist — Courage  and  Loyalty  of  the  Governor  and  Troops — Provisionary 
Government  of.  Poland— State  of  Austria — Attack  of  the  French  by  the 
Russians — Battle  of  Mohrungen— Battle  of  Eylau—Its  indecisive  Re* 
suit  Siege  of  Dantzic— Its  Bombardment — Three  Attempts  to  storm  i* 
—Efforts for  its  Relief— Its  Surrender — State  oftl\e  War  in  Pomerania 
— Stralsund  invested— Sorties  of  the  Swedes — Their  Success  and  Indis- 
cretion— Their  Defeat— Armistice— Resolution  of  the  King  to  conduct 
the  War  in  Person — His  singular  Conference  with  Marshal  Brune—His 
Preparations  for  active  Hostility —State  of  the  Turkish  War— Grounds 
of  it  against  Russia— Successes  of  the  Russians— Ineffectual  Attempt  of 
thi  English — Success  of  the  Servians — Jrmy  of  the  Grand  Vizier — Its  In- 
subordination— Blockade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  t/ie  Dardanelles— Distress 
of  Constantinople — Disgust  of  the  Janizaries— Their  Mutiny  and  Re* 
hellion  -Dethronement  of  Selim— Total  Defeat  of  the  Turkish  Fleet- 
Dangers  of  the  Turkish  Empire— State  of  the  Grand  Armies  offer  the 
Battle  of  Eylau,  and  during  the  Siege  of  Dantzic  -  Caution  of  Bonaparte 
— Attack  on  the  French  by  the  Russians  —Loss  of  Gutstadt  and  JJebstadt 
by  the  French — These  Positions  recovered— Retreat  of  the  Russians — 
Battle  of  Fritdland — Loss  and  Rout  of  the  Russians —Evacuation  of 
Koningsberg — Retreat  to  TUsit  —Armistice — Imperial  Interviews  on  the 
Niemen — Treaty  of  Peace  between  France  and  Prussia — Treaty  between 
Prance  and  Russia, 

THE  battle  of  Pultusk,  which  own  admission  five  thousand  men : 

took    place     between    the  that  general  Kamenskoy's  having 

French  and  Russian  armies  on  the  departed  on  the  morning  of  that 

26th  of  December,  and  which  was  day  for    Ostrolenka,  leaving  die 

described  in  the  French  bulletins  command  of  the  army  to  him,  had 

as  most  decisively   favourable  to  given  him  the  good  fortune  of  thus 

Bonaparte,  terminating  in  the  loss  beating  the  enemy  ;  that  the  non- 

of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of  the  arrivalof  general  Buxhovden,  who 

enemy,  and  their  retreat  through  had  been   so  long  expected,  Had 

a  vast  extent  of  country,  was  re-  prevented  him  from  following  up 

presented  by  the    Russians  in  a  his  victory ;  and  that,  although  the 

totally  different  light.    In  a  dis-  total  want  of  forage  and    provi- 

patch  of  general    fienningsen   to  fcions  had  obliged  him  to  Tetreat  to 

the  'king  of  Prussia   at  Konings-  Kozaw,  he  had  not  been  molested 

-berg,  that  officer  states,  that,  in  in  his  retreat  by  the  enemy.    Ge- 

an  attack  made  upon  htm  by  gene*  neral  Benningien'6  dispatch,  how- 

ral  Juchet,  with  a  force  of  fifty  ever  was  strongly   animadverted 

thousand  men,  the  enemy  were  re-  upon  in  the  official  Tepbrts  ef  the 

pulsed,  and  lost  according  to  their  French,  who,  from  a  comparison  of 

circum* 
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circumstances,  must,  certainly,  be 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages, though  they  may  easijy 
be  conceived  to  have  overstated  it. 

A  suspension  of  warlike  opera- 
tion existed.' for  some  time  after  the 
battle,  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  supplies,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  at  this  season  of  the 
▼ear,  •  Vigilance  and  preparation^ 
however,  were  on  botli  sides  con- 
nected with  tiiis  state  of  compara- 
tive quiescence*,  and  no  means 
were  omitted  by  .them  to  qualify 
themselves  for  those  grand  shocks, 
to  which  Europe  now  looked  with 
gainful  suspense  for  the  decision  of 
its  fate. 

The  approach  of  the  Ifrench.  to. 
the  dominions  of  Russia,  which 
had  long  beheld  the  war  desolating 
other  countries  while  its  own  had. 
been  deemed  invulnerable,  ex- 
cited in  the  government  that  rea- 
sonable apprehension  which  sug- 
gested the  discussion  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  protection. 
A  general  armament  was  ordered 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  be 
raised  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
theexisting  population,  according  to 
which  the  force  to  be  levied  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  600,000 
men,  who  were  on  any  requisite 
emergency  to  l?e  read  y  to  support  the 
regular  troops  of  the  empire.  This 
plan  was  however  wisely  suggested 
and  admirably  calculated  for  its 
double  purpose,  to  supply  the  waste 
of  battles  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  and. to  render  any  attempt 
ait  making  an  impression  en  Rus- 
sia itself  a  matter  liighly  critical  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  that  should 
attempt  it,  and  connected  with  the 
bare  possibility  of  ultimate  success. 

The  levies  on  paper  were  far 
from  precluding  the  actual  arrival 
of  new  additions  of  strength  to  the 
frussjan  general  j  nor.  wa$  Bona* 


parte  by  any  means  less  attentive 
to  the  arrangements  required  by 
his  situation.  Recruits  were  per- 
petually sent  off  from  the  interior 
of  France  tQ.  the.  seat,  of  war,  aa4 
an  anticipated  conscription  for  the 
ensuing  year  wq*  put  in  requisition, 
irameqjatly  t;o  be  trained  and  dis- 
cipline^ in,  readiness,  though  not 
immediately  to  be  marched  to  {he 
theatre  of  war. 

In  the  mean  while  prince  Jerome 
was  successfully  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  war  in  Silesia* 
The  proclamation  of  the  king^  of 
Prussia  to  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  though  l?y  no 
means  attended  with  those  results 
which  ^ad  been  fondly  expected, 
was  not  wholly  inefficient.  By 
the  exertions  of  the  prince  of  Pless, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province,  a  con- 
siderable corps  was  collected  from 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  various 
fortresses,  which  appear  to  have 
derived  some  increase  of  force  from 
tire  zeal  and  attachment  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  troops  of 
the  kings  of  Wurtemberg  ana  Ba- 
varia were  employed,  under  prince 
Jerome,  to  reduce  them,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  inflicted 
on  them  a  severe  defeat.  .  After 
this  event,  the  best  mode  of  dis» 
posing  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  appeared  to  the  prince  of 
Pless  to  be  their  rapid  dispersion, 
by  detachments,  into  different  for- 
tresses ;  a  plan  which  was  imme- 
diately adopted  by  him,  abandon* 
ing  to  the  enemy  some  of  his  ar- 
tillery and  r..  considerable  quantity 
of  his  baggage.  On  the  8th  of 
January  the  city  of  Breslaw,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  regularly 
besieged,  surrendered  to  the  ene- 
my, who  had  begun  to  batter  in 
breach.  Its  magazines  were  con- 
si4erahle4  and  iu  garrison  defiled 

before 
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•Before  princeJero'me  five  thousand 
five  hundred  tnen,  his  prisoners  of 
Hirar.  The  other  fortresses  in  Sile- 
sia were  speedily  invested,  Brie£ 
"capitulated  in  a  shorttime,  Schwicd- 
tiitz  soon  followed  the  example. 
The  prince  of  Pless,  who,  with  the 
comparatively  small  portion  of 
troops  he  had  retained  under  his 
command,  was  driven  from  the 
positions  of  Frankenstein  and  Nen- 
"rohde  by  general  Le  Febvfe,  took 
refuge  in  Glatz,  and  was  soon 
'afterwards  suspended  in  the  cozn- 
Tnand  by  baron';  Kleist.  The  ac- 
*tivity  and  energy  of  the  new  com- 
■mauder  Icept  all  the  troops  under 
"jprince  Jerome  in  sufficient  era- 
'ploy.  An  attempt  was  made  un-' 
"dcr  the  direction  of  the  baron  to 
'surprise  and*  retake  Breslaw,  and, 
•in  consequence  of  the  cowardice 
*tff  a  detachment  of  Sakons,  who 
were  ordered,  together  with  a  Ba- 
varian force,  to  counteract  the 
fettempt,  if  had  nearly  succeeded. 
The  sie^e  of  Niesse,  before  which 
prince  Jerome  was  encamped,  oc- 
"cupied  a  very  considerable  time  ; 
•and  although  this  and  the  other 
"fortresses  were  at  length  forced 
to  a  capitulation,  the  bravery  and 
^rseve ranee  of  the  troops  and 
commanders  employed  in  their  de- 
fence, did  no  little  credit  to  their 
loyalty  and  firmness.  By  their 
"prolonged  cxertidns  in  the  defence 
iof  these  places  an  object  highly 
desirable  was  effected,  the  deten- 
tion of  a  great'body  offeree  from 
joining  the  immense  mass  of  the 
^enemy  in  Poland,  and  a  striking 
"contrast  was  'exhibited  to  that1  pre- 
"cipitation  and  bareness  with  which, 
"m  other  provinces  of  the  unfor- 
'tunate Prussian  monarch,  fortresses 
•impregnable  from  their  situa- 
tion, and  furnished  with  means  of 
protracted  defence,  and  even  for 
considerable  annoyance  to  a  bo- 


"sieging  enemy,  had  keen  surren- 
dered almost  upon  the  first  sum* 
mons. 

While  Silesia  was  thus  in  a  state 
which  must  ensure  its  reduction, 
unless  the  fortune  of  war  should 
exhibit  a  most  important  reverse 
on  the  principal  theatre  of  hostility, 
Bonaparte  was  employed  in  pro- 
secuting the  sieges  of  Stralsund, 
Colberg  and  Dantzic,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  last  particularly  hte 
justly  deemed  of  extreme  conse- 
quence. The  idea  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  wrfs 
apparently  abandoned.  Whether 
it  was  that,  having  been  repeated- 


ly deceived  by  sovereigns,  their 
pledges  were  no  longer  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  cotintrjr 


with  any  confidence ;  whether  po- 
licy was  speedily  found  to  reqrrirfe 
the  renunciation  of  a  project  by 
Bonaparte  which  he  really  had  in- 
tended to  a  ccomplish ;  or,  whether 
the  boasted  constitution  ofPolanl 
had  no  hold  on  the  poor  man's 
heart  to  nerve  his  hand  for  its  re- 
covery ;  "it  sufficiently  appears  tfa& 
few  of  the  Poles  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  French  armies;  and  that, 
for  the  restoration  of  Poland  in  its 
former  integrity,  was  substituted  k 
•  government  of  the  Prussian  di- 
stricts of  it,  accompanied  with  no 
specious  pretensions  to  liberty  and 
independence,  though  judiciously 
enough  contrived  as  a  provisional 
administration. 

The  representations  of  Austria, 
whose  military  establishments  were 
now  on  a  footing  of  high  respec- 
tability, could  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, be  safely  neglected.  She 
had  a  formidable  army  in  Gallicia 
convertible  to  the  emergency  of 
circumstances,  and  capable  of  al- 
most indefinite  increase  from  the 
existing  regularity,  ceconomy,  and 
resources  of  her  establishments.  In 
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the  situation  of  Bonaparte  the  in- 
terposition of  this  force  might  he 
supposed  capable,  not  merely  of 
preventing  the  reestabli&hment  of 
the  monarchy  of  Poland,  hut  of 
cutting  off  his  jeturn  to  France, 
and  thus  subverting  for  ever  the 
fabric  of  ambition  which  he  had 
been  so  many  years  in  raising.  But 
the  perils,  and  labours,  the  achieve- 
ments and  glories  of  so  long  a 
period,  were  not  thus  rashly  to  be 
ventured  for  an  enterprise  of  tri- 
fling importance  to  him.  Nor,  in- 
deed, with  respect  to  the  Poles 
themselves,  if  the  restoration,  mere- 
ly, of  what  they  had  possessed 
had  been  actually  accomplished  for 
them,  would  their  situation  have 
derived  from  it  that  improvement 
which  many  fondly  imagined.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet  has  given 
an  interest  and  embellishment  to 
die  topic  of  Polish  freedom,  amidst 
the  captivation  of  which  we  forget, 
for  a  moment,  the  facts  of  history. 
By  a  reference  from  the  page  of 
fancy  to  that  of  truth,  the  cnarm  is 
instantly  dissolved.  In  no  period 
of  the  annals  of  the  Poles,  has  the 
blood  of  freemen  circulated  in 
their  frame.  The  dominant  power 
had  consisted  in  a  rank  oligarchy, 
trampling  equally  upon  the  throne 
jand  the  people,  productive  of  end- 
less local  conflicts,  and  periodical 
national  convulsions,  in  the  course 
rf  which  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were  scarcely  more  respected 
than  the  brute  companions  of  their 
Jabours.  This  was  the  substituted  ' 
system  for  that  sacred  freedom, 
which,  wherever  it  prevails,  glows 
in  the  heart  and  kindles  in  the  eye 
of  its  votaries,  arid,  with  an  en- 
ergy never  exhibited  by  that  long 
Repressed  and  abject  nation,  con- 
sumes every  impediment  in  the 
way  to  independence  and  glory. 
Even  the  improvements  projected 


and  adopted  by  the  ecmstitotidit* 
which  was  prevented  from  esta- 
blishment by  the  interposition  of 
three  of  the  regular  governments 
of  Europe*  (who  thus  disgrace* 
fully  exhibited  a  precedent  for  those 
revolutionary  violences,  which  they 
have  since  so  bitterly  inveighed 
against,  and  so  sincerely  deplored ;) 
were,  with  respect  to  the  mass  of 
Polish  population,  merely  mitiga- 
tions of  slavery*  The  establish* 
ment  of  these  was  scarcely  an  ob- 
ject sufficient  to  compensate,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  lower  classes 
of  this  nation,  for  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  might  occur 
in  its  attainment.  Indeed  the  ha- 
bit of  bondage  has  probably  pro- 
duced in  them  a  supine  acquies- 
cense  in  its  pressure ;  and  it  would 
be  with  extreme  difficulty  only, 
that  they  could  be  induced  to 
rotrse  themselves  to  shake  off  a 
load,  which,  in  consequence  of 
having  perpetually  borne  it,  they 
haye>almost  ceased  to  perceive. 

The  apprehension  which  Aus- 
tria might  entertain  on  this  sub- 
ject, naturally  so  interesting  to  her, 
was  thus  effectually  allayed,  and 
her  hostility  precluded,  by  the  sa- 
crifice, on  the  part  of  the  French 
emperor,  of  an  object  which,  per* 
haps,  in  fact,  he  never  intended  f 
accomplish,  and  started  merely 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  in  which  he 
might  be  critically  situated,  or  to 
facilitate  recruits  and  supplies  to 
his  army,  and  afterwards  to  make 
a  merit  of  the  concession  of  it  to 
the  representations  of  a  friendly 
power.  And  though  for  the  de- 
tention of  Brennau  some  allegation 
was  perpetually  alleged,  more 
specious  than  sincere;  or  rather, 
indeed,  less  calculated  to  impose 
upon  the  Austrian  cabinet  than  to 
preserve  the  appearances  of  deco- 
rum; 
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rgm)  this  detection,  leading  as  it   of  cabinets  are  explored  with  dtr> 
must  to  some  degree  of  irritation,    ficulty,  and  their  mere  professions 


was  thought  proper  to  be  over- 
looked. In  the  situation  of  Bo- 
naparte, some  pledge  for  the  neu- 
trality of  Austria  must  have  been 
admitted  to  be  highly  important  to 
him,  and  political  expediency,  pro- 
bably, was  considered  as  palliating 
conduct,  which,  in  common  times 
would  have  admitted  of  no  miti- 
gation. On  the  subject  of  Aus- 
tria it  may  be  further  observed, 
that  the  exertions  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  in  his  chief  military  su- 


of  attachment  are  certainly  little  to 
be  relied  fipon.  Austria,4iowever, 
had  felt  what  it  was  to  fall  under 
the  weight  of  theenergies  of  France* 
She  might,  at  the  same  time,  not 
bear  so  strong  a  spirit  of  revenge 
and  antipathy  as  was  imagined 
against  an  enemy,  who,  after  over- 
running her  provinces  and  capital, 
by  no  means  inflicted  the  extre- 
mity of  vengeance,  and,  though  he 
detained  ♦much  of  his  conquest* 
also  restored  much  which  he  could 


perintendence  of  the  empire,  were    never   have    been    compelled    to 


incessant  and  invaluable.  Those 
whose  conclusions  were  generally 
directed  by  their  wishes,  and  whose 
wishes  were  ardent  for  the  sub- 
version of  that  colossal  power 
which  now  threatened  to  bestride 
the  European  continent,  eagerly 


abandon.  She  was,  moreover, 
aware  of  the  benefit1  to  be  derived 
from  preserving  the  relations  of 
peace  and  friendship,  with  a  go- 
vernment which  had  power  to  be- 
stow rewards  proportioned  to  its 
attachments,  and  seemed  on  some 


inferred  that  these  exertions  on  the*1  occasions  to  pride  itself  in  that  wise 
part  of  Austria  were  intended  for  policy,  which  liberally  bestows 
fiomething  more  than  to  cause  her  recompenses  and  honours  upon 
neutrality  to  be  respected.  After  those,  who,  whether  by  active  co- 
encouraging.  Bonaparte  by  hollow  operation,  or  by  neutrality,  have 
professions  to  penetrate  deeply  in-  -considerably  aided  its  designs.  In 
to  a  hostile  country,  when  the  Rus-   addition  to  all  these  considerations, 


sian  sword,  a  rigorous  climate,  arid 
'wasting  disease  should  have  thinned 
his  legions,  this,  it  was  presumed, 
Austria  contemplated  as  the  mo- 
ment in  which  she  might  retrieve 
all  her  losses,  and  ill  which  she  in- 
tended to  execute  her  vengeance. 
This  was  the  alleged  object  of 
her  preparations,  and  every  rumour 
of  reverse  to  Bonaparte  was  foK 
lowed  by  another  circulated  with 
equal  confidence,  that  the  emperor 
Francis  was  coming  forward  to 
complete  the  triumph.  What 
might  have  been  the  result  of  such 
reverses  as  those  alluded  to,  and 
how  far  they  might  have  induced 
the  Austrian  government  to  del 
viate  from  its  neutrality,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.     The  secrets 


the  ancient  disgusts  between  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  states  and 
governments  must  have  been  still 
extremely  operative ;  and  to  this 
feejing,  of  almost  inborn  origin, 
was  added  by  Austria  that  re* 
trospect  of  events,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  .had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  timid  policy,  or,  rather,  the 
grovelling  interest,  of  the  king*  of 
Prussia.  It  was  not  easy  to  pardon 
the  facility  with  which  that  mon* 
arch  was  detained  from  joining 
in  the  contest  for  the  extrication  of 
Europe,  by  disgraceful  barter  with 
the  enemy.  The  meanness  of  his 
treachery;,  the  unblusrTing  com~ 
placency  with  which  he  contem- 
plated the  price  of  his  dishonour  ; 
ih*   cold- blooded    malignity  with 

which 
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•frhich'he  appeared  evtfn  fralfto 
enjoy  the  overthrow  of  a  power, 
which  both  pledges  and  policy 
bound  him  to  preclude,  if  possible, 
■from  this  catastrophe,  were  but 
■weak  pretensions  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  Austria  to  rescue  him  from 
ins  existing  humiliation.  She  could 
feel  no  extreme  inducement  to  re- 
ly on  one  by  whom  she  had  been 
bo  basely  deceived,  or  to  return 
kindness  for  accumulated  and  in- 
sulting injuries.  His  present  di- 
stresses might,  not  unnaturally,  be 
deemed  the  just  reward  of  his  per* 
fidy.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  whose 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  lit- 
tle inferior  to  his  military  skill* 
taight  feel  himself  tolerably  easy 
with  respect  to  the  designs  of  Aus- 
tria, although  prudence  required 
her  motions  to  be  observed  with 
that  vigilance  which  is  alive  to  con 


the  cantonments,  he  tramediatety 
quitted  Elbing,  and  arrived  ax 
Mohrnngen  just  as  the  general  of 
brigade  Picton  was  attacked  by 
the  Russians.  A  village,  defended 
by  three  Russian  battalions,  sup- 
ported by  three  others;  was  im- 
mediately ordered  by  the  marshal 
to  be  attacked,  and  the  contest 
which  ensued  was  extremely  sharp. 
The  eagle  of  the  ninth  regiment 
of  French  infantry  was  taken  by 
the  Russians,  who  at  t3is  period  of 
the  conflict  had  the "  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  most  brilliant  victory. 
The  sense  of  disgrace,  however, 
in  which  the  final  loss  of  their 
standard  would  have  involved  the 
French  regiment,  produced  exer- 
tions which  gave  a  turn  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  in  this  part  of  the 
field.  They  precipitated  them- 
selves, with  inconceivable  ardour, 


tingencies ;    and,  in  fact,  she  ap-  ^>n  the  Russians,  who  were  unable 
peared  steady  in  her  purposes,  and    to  resist  the  shock,  and,  in  the  rout 


tn  the  course  of  the  campaign  took 
no  measures, that  could  reasonably 
excite  offence  or  alarm. 

From  the  battle  of  the  26th  of 
December,  nothing  material  oc- 
curred between  the  hostile  armies 
before  the  25th  of  January.  The 
French  troops  were  in  canton- 
ments. The  emperor  was  at  War- 
saw regulating  every  process  ne- 
cessary for  their  supply  with  ma- 
gazines and  provisions,  and  dif- 
fusing order  and  animation  from 
this  point  of  his  residence  through 
every  department  of  his  govern- 
ment, relating  both  to  the  interior 
of  France  and  the  operations  of 
war.  The  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
had  taken  possession  of  Elbing, 
and  the  country  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic.  Being  in- 
formed that  a  Russian  column  had 
gone  to  Liebstadt  beyond  the  Pas- 
sarge,  and  had  made  prisoners  of 
a  party  at  the  advanced  posts  of 


which  ensued,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  eagle  which  thc^  had 
taken.  During  this  transaction  in 
one  part  of  the  field  the  French 
line  was  formed,  and  attacked  that 
of  the  Russians,  which  was  advan- 
tageously posted  on  an  eminence. 
The  fire  of  the  musquetry  was  at 
point  blank  distance,  and  the  firm- 
ness and  vigour  of  the  action  for  a 
consi derable  time  rendered  th e resu It 
highly  dubious  j  when  general  Du- 
pont  suddenly  appeared  and  took 
part  in  the  engagement.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Russians  was 
turned  by  him,.and  the  impetuosity 
of  the  attack  of  (he  32d  regiment 
upon  them  was  irresistible.  The 
Russians  were  obliged  to  fly,  and 
were  followed  till  the  advance  of 
night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit. 
Several  howitzers  were  left  by 
them  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with 
about  1200  dead  and  wounded* 
and  300  were  made  prisonersof  war. 

About 
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About  the  close  of  January,Bona- 
parte  quitted  Warsaw  and  joined  his 
army  ;  he  formed  the  corps  of  mar- 
shal Ney  in  order  of  battle,  on 
the  left^  that  of  Soult  on  the  right, 
and  that  of  Augereau  in  the  centre, 
the  imperial  guard  constituting  the 
reserve.  Giustadt  was  the  centre 
of  the  Russian  magazines ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  marshal  Soult 
to  march  towards  it,  and  make 
himself  master  of  the  bridge  of 
Bergfried,  with  a  view  of  taking 
the  Russians  in  the  rear,  and  cut- 
ting off  their  retreat.  GeneralGuyot 
was  accordingly  dispatched  with 
the  light  cavalry  toGutstadt,  where 
a  great  part  of  the  Russian  baggage 
and  1600  prisoners  were  taken.— 
The  bridge  was  the  object  of  attack, 
undert  he  marshal's  own  inspection ; 
and  the  importance  of  its  posses- 
sion  by  the  Russians  being  well ' 
understood  by  them,  twelve  of 
their,  best  battalions  were  appointed 
to  defend  it :  the  conflict  was,  of 
course,  obstinate  and  bloody,  but 
terminated  in  the  rout  of  the  Rus- 
sian battalions,  leaving  behind  them 
four  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  dead  and 
wounded.  .Marshal  Ney,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  himself  master 
of  a  wood,  which  covered  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy.  An  important 
position  was  gained  also  by  the  di- 
vision of  St.  Hilaire;  and  several 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  the 
duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the  plain 
of  the  Russians  in  front.  „  In  these 
circumstances  (the  Russians  re- 
peatedly  changing  their  ground, 
either  driven  from  their  positions, 
or  retreating,  with  a  view  to  more 
advantageous  ones)  night  came 
on,  the  armies  being  sjill  within  a 
small  distance  of  each  other:  at 
break  of  day,  however,  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  Russians  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  darkness 
1807. 


to  retreat  still  further.  On  the  en- 
suing day  the  different  corps  of  the 
duke  of  Berg,  Soult,  Davoust,  and 
Ney,  were  early  on  th-ir  march 
towards  Landsberg,  Heilsbtirg,  and 
Wormdit,  to  prevent  the  retreat  to 
Deppen  of  the  Russian  corps  which 
had  been  cut  off.  The  grand  duke 
soon  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the 
Russians,  and  attacked  them  be- 
tween Glandau  and  Hoffj  their 
front  seemed  to  support  their  rear, 
posted  upon  the  heights  of  Lands- 
berg j  their  right  and  left  wings 
were  formed  on  a  circular  emi- 
nence, and  in  a  wood,  and  were  se- 
veral times  ineffectually  attacked ; 
after  which  a  destructive  charge 
was  made  by  the  division  of  general 
Hautpoult,  by  which  two  regi- 
ments of  Russian  infantry  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  or  taken,  to- 
gether with  their  cannon  and  co- 
lours. The  body  of  the  Russian 
army  was  immediately  in  motion 
to  succour  its  rear ;  but  their  exer- 
tions were  incapable  of  preventing 
the  enemy  Yrom  possessing  them- 
selves of  Hoffe,  a  place  of  such  im- 
portance that  ten  battalions  were 
appointed,  by  the  Russian  com- 
mander, to  retake  it ;  these  were 
prevented  from  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  by  a  second  charge  under 
the  orders  of  the  grand  Juke,  by 
which  the  Russian  battalions  were 
not  only  disappointed  in  their  views, 
but  experienced,  also,  a  dreadful 
diminution  of  their  numbers. 

These  contests  occurred  early  in 
.the  month  of  February,  and  the 
evening  of  the  6th  came  on  while 
both  armies  were  in  the  presence 
of  each  other:  during  the  night 
the  Russians  resumed  their  retreat, 
and  took  up  their  position  behind 
Eylau.  At  a  short  distance  front 
this  place  there  is  a  flat  eminence 
which  commands  the  entrance  into 
the  town,  and  which  it  was  deemed 
S  necessary 
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necessary,  therefore,  by  the  French 
emperor  to  gain.  The  Russian 
troops  in  possession  of  it  were  put 

•  into  considerable  confusion,  by  an 
attack  made  for  this  purpose  under 
the  direction  of  marshal  Soult;but, 
by  a  well  timed  and  admirably 
conducted  charge  from  a  body  of 
the  Russian  cavalry,  some  of  the 
French  battalions,  thus  employed, 
were  completely  thrown,  into  dis- 
order. During  this  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  attended  with  an  impor- 
tant struggle,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  continued  possession  of  the 
eminence  by  the  Russians,  the 
troops  came  to  action  in  Eylau. — 
Several  regiments  had  been  posted 

*  in  a  church  and  church  yard,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  Russians 
with  extraordinary  pertinacity,  oc- 
casioning, on  both  sides,  the  most 
dreadful  carnage,  till  about  ten  at 
night,  when  they  were  abandoned 
to  the  French.  The  division  of 
Le  Grand  passed  the  night  in  front 
of  the  village;  that  of  St.  Hilaire 
was  on  thg  right;  Augereau  was 
posted  on  the  left ;  the  corp$  of 
Davoust  began  its  march  early  on 
the  ensuing  morning,  of  the  eighth, 
beyond  Eylau,  with  a  view  tO\  fall 
on  the  left  of  the  Russians,  while 
that  of  Ney  was  on  its  march  to 
outflank  them  on  the.  right.  At 
day-break  on  the  eighth  the  attack 
commenced,  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  by  a  cannonade  on  the 
division  of  St.  Hilaire.  Bonaparte 
comma  led  in  person,  at  Eylau, 
during  this  eventful  period,  and 
stationed  himself  at  the  church 
which  had  been  so  obstinately  de- 
fended the  preceding  day,  whence 
<'«e  gave  orders  for  the  corps  of  Au- 
*rt?reati  to  advance,  and  cannonade 

.  Ihe  eminence  which  had  been  be- 
fore unsuccessfully  attempted,  with 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  belonging 
-to  the  imperial  guard.    The  Rus- 


sian army  was  formed  in  columns, 
and  only  at  the  distance  of  half  can- 
non shot ;  every  ball,  therefore, 
was  attended  with  effect.  To  termi- 
nate the  carnage  occasioned  by  this 
dreadful  cannonade,  the  Russians 
attempted  to  surround  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy.  The  corps  under 
Davoust  were,  at  this  moment,  • 
perceived  by  the  Russian  com- 
mander in  a  situation  highly  fa- 
vourable to  an  attack,  and  were  in 
danger  of  being  fallen  upon  by  the 
whole  force  or  the  Russian  army : 
to  prevent  this,  Augereau  advanced 
in  columns  across  the  plain,  to  at- 
tack the  centre  of  the  Russians,  and 
thus  to  divide  their  attention.  The 
division  of  St.  Hilaire  approached 
on  the  right,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  form  a  junction  with  Augereau 
on  the  plain ;  during  die  manoeu- 
vres necessary  for  this  object,  a 
thick  fall  of  snow  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  French  divisions  ;  their 
point  of  direction  was  lost;  the 
columns  deviated  to  the  left,  and 
were  exposed,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  extreme  uncertainty  and 
danger.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
storm,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  the  grahd  duke  of 
Berg  immediately  perceived  the 
destruction  to  which  the  columns 
were  exposed,  and  from  which 
nothing  but  the  boldest  manoeuvre 
could  rescue  them  ;  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry  he  instantly  advanced, 
with  marshal  Bessieres  and  the  im- 
perial guard,  to  the  support  of  St. 
Hilaire's  division,  and  attacked  the 
main  body  of  the  Russians  :  by  this 
vigorous  and  unexpected  move- 
ment, the  Russians  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  sustained  the 
most  dreadful  slaughter ;  two  of 
their  lines  wire  penetrated,  and  the 
third  was  preserved  entire  only  in 
consequence  of  its  being  suppoited 
by  a  wood.  This  splendid  and 
successful 
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Successful  operation,  however,  was 
by  no  means  decisive ;  the  Russian 
army  contended  with  a  firmness  and 
perseverance  which  rendered  the 
contest  long  doubtful : — during 
three  hours,  three  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  were  scattering  death  on 
this  scene  of  conflict  and  horror. — 
The  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
duke  of  Berg  served  only  to  keep 
the  fate  of  the  day  suspended,  and 
prevent  its  termination  at  the  time, 
inYavonrof  the  Russians,  instead  of 
deciding  it  positively  for  the 
French.  The  success  of  marshal 
Davoust  at  length  made  the  scale 
completely  preponderate  on  the 
side  of  the  French  army  :  his  march 
was  retarded  by  several  falls  of 
snow,  and  the  junction  of  his  co- 
lumns proved  an  affair  of  extreme 
difficulty;  but,  at  length,  he  was 
enabled  to  outflank  the  Russians, 
and  gain  possession  of  the  level 
height.  This  possession  was  disputed 
with  all  the  vigour  and  ardour  of 
military  combat.  After  the  Rus- 
sians were  obliged,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, notwithstanding  exertions 
of  uncommon  energy  to  abandon 
it,  they  attempted  to  recover  it 
-with  a  vehemence  bordering  upon 
rage  and  a  perseverance  approach- 
ing to  desperation.  Their  reiterated 
attempts,  however,  were  found  in- 
efFectuak  They  were  compelled, 
finally,  to  leave  it  with  the  enemy, 
and  to  secure  as  orderly  a  retreat  as 
possible. 

This  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  obstinate- 
ly-contested battles  in  the  history 
of  the  present -war.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  WarsWw  and  Paris,  with 
all  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
triumph,. and  the  losses  of  the  Rus- 
sians were  stated  at  the  immense 
amount  of  20  generals,  900  offi- 
cers, and.  30,(X)a  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken.    Their  own 


loss,  however,  was  admitted  by  the 
French  to  be  considerable,  and 
general  Dohlman  was  killed  in  the 
field,  and  general  Hautpoult  died 
of  his  wounds.  That  tie  victory 
rested  with  the  French  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  as  the  possession  of 
the  town,  and  of  the  eminence 
which  commanded  it,  remained 
indisputably  with  them,  and  they 
continued  on  the  field  of  batde  for 
some  days  after  the  Russians  had 
found  it  expedient  to  retreat  be- 
hind the  river  Pregel.  That  the 
victory,  however,  was,  in  their  own 
language,  dearly  obtained,  is  equal- 
ly clear ;  and  that  no  considerable 
permanent  or  immediate  advantage 
resulted  from  their  success  may  be 
presumed,  as,  instead  of  passing 
the  Pregel  in  pursuit  of  a  routed 
enemy,  and  instead  of  pushing* on 
to  Koningsberg,  (which,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  incorrect  prophecy,  Ber- 
thier  informed  the  empress  Jose- 
phine that  the  French  army  would 
reach  on  the  morrow,)  they  were 
content  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
their  former  cantonments,  and  to 
defy  the  enemy  again  to  disturb' 
them  in  their  winter  quarters. 

The  havoc  resulting  to  both  ar- 
mies from  this  sanguinary  contest 
occasioned  great  exertions  to  be 
made-for  reinforcements.  Xlle  em- 
peror Alexander  and  the  archduke 
Constantine  not  long  after  joined 
die  Russian  army  with  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  troops ;  and  the  ef- 
forts of  Napoleon,  to  repair  his  loss 
and  accumulate  a  force  fully  equal 
to  the  great  struggle  which  still 
remained,  were  unremitting;  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighth  corps  of 
tho  grand  army,  which  had  been 
employed  under  general  Mortier 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  more  cri- 
tical theatre  of  hostility  ;  and  from 
the  different  recruiting  stations 
S  2  through^ 
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throughout  France  and  the  con- 
quered countries,  multitudes  were 
repeatedly  sent  off  to  join  the  im- 
perial standard  on  the  Vistula.— 
It  appears,  as  already  intimated, 
to  have  been  the  expectation  of 
Bonaparte  that  his  arrangements, 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
would  have  secured  to  him  the-pos- 
session  of  Koningsberg :  this  anti- 
cipation, however,  being  by  no 
means  verified,  he  adoptea  the  plan 
of  caution  and  prudence,  and  !>ent 
his  efforts  particularly,  now,  to  the 
reduction  of  Dantzic.  This  place 
had,  for  some  time,  been  invested, 
but  the  siege  was  now  urged  with 
extreme  pressure  and  perseverance. 
The  garrison*  consisted  of  16,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prussian    general    Kalkreuth,    an 

«cer  of  tried  loyalty  and  skill. — 
e  difficulties  attending  the  be- 
siegers, from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  so  easily  inundated,  were 
far  from  inconsiderable;  the  bat- 
tering train  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
veyed from  Stettin  aud  the  for- 
tresses of  Silesia,  along  roads  in 
the  most  complete  want  of  repair. 
These  difficulties,  however,  and 
the  storms  and  rigours  of  the  sea* 
son,  were  incapable  of  furnishing 
any  effectual  interruption.  The 
troops  who  surrounded  the  place 
consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  France,  of  different 
prejudices,  habits,  and  languages, 
but  whose  efforts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  marshal  Le  Febvre,  were 
effectually  combined  by  a  happy 
union  of  encouragement  and  dis- 
cipline, and  who,  in  repelling  the 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  and  m  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  the  works, 
displayed  astonishing  alacrity  and 
perseverance.  The  exertions  of  the 
commander  of  die  fortress  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  less  striking 
and  meritorious ;  his  vigilance  aud 


energy,  in  this  situation  of  high  re- 
sponsibility, were  in  incessant  opera- 
tion. Nothing  was  neglected  which 
could  contribute  to  the  means  of 
defen.ee,  or  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy.  The  destruction  of  the 
suburbs  being  unfortunately  found 
requisite,  in  the  system  of  his  ar- 
rangements, it  was  accordingly  re- 
solved upon  and  effected :  various 
sorties  were  made  by  him,  which 
generally  terminated  unfavourably 
to  the  enemy,  obliging  them  to  re-» 
new  works  which  they  had  nearly 
completed.  The  destruction  of  lives 
occasioned  to  them,  likewise,  by 
these  vigorous  attempts  was  con- 
siderable, and  far  greater  than  what 
was  sustained  by  the  assailants. — 
On  the  24th  of  Apiil  the  bombard- 
ment began.  On  the  night  of  the 
29th,  marshal  Le  Febvre  having 
concluded  the  garrison  to  be  suf- 
ficiently weakened,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations so  much  impaired  as  to  jus- 
tify the  attempt,  ordered  the  storm- 
ing of  the  fortress.  The  governor, 
however,  was  well  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  assailants,  whose  strata- 
gems were  unable  to  deceive  him 
with  respect  to  the  real  point  of  at- 
tack, and  repelled  the  effort  made 
by  the  enemy,  with  the  most  dread- 
ful carnage.  This. overthrow  was 
far*  from  preventing  a  renewal  of 
the  enterprise,  and  no  less  than 
three  separate  attempts  were  made 
on  this  fatal  night  to  get  possession 
of  the  citadel!  The  skiD  of  the 
commander,  however,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  garrison,  completely 
defeated  each  :  after  the  loss  of  an 
immense  number  of  lives  the  at- 
tempt was  abandoned,  and  the  as- 
sailants were  obliged  to  take  shelter 
under  the  cover  of  their  works.— 
An  armistice  of  four  hours  was 
soon  after  agreed  upon  by  the  hos- 
tile commanders,  and  the  work  o£ 
destruction  was  suspended   by  -a 

solemn 
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solemn  pause  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  * 

The  struggles  of  the  garrison 
were  not  viewed  with  unconcern 
by  the  commanders  of  the  allied 
armies*  A  council  of  war  was  held 
in  the  Russian  camp,  with  a  view 
to  their  relief*  The  most  eligible 
of  several  plans  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  was  concluded  to  be  an 
attempt  by  water.  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Kamenskoi,  son  of  the  late 
commander,  in  consequence,  em- 
barked at  Pillau,  with  twelve  Rus- 
sian and  several  Polish  regiments, 
and  landed  'in  the  port  of  Dantzic 
on  the  12th  of  May,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fort  of  Weichesel- 
munde.  Marshal  Lasnes  was  im- 
mediately ordered  by  Bonaparte, 
on  his  first  intelligence  of  this  plan, 
to  advance  from  Marienburg  with 
the  division  of  general  Oudinot, 
and  reinforce  the  army  of  Le 
Febvre,  and,  just  as  the  Russians 
were  landing,  this  reinforcement  ar- 
rived after  a  hasty  and  unremitted 
march.  On  die  15th  the  Russians 
advanced  in-  three  columns,  from 
the  fortress  towards  the  town,  from 
which  they  were  not  more  than  one 
league  distant.  The  space  be- 
tween, however,  was  now  occupied 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  ene- 
my's troops,  not  merely  to  prevent 
the  success  of  this  attempt,  but  to 
throw  the  whole  of  the  Russian  line 
and  reserve  into  confusion,  and  to 
shut  them  up  within  the  fort,  after 
cutting  off  between  2  and  SOOO  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The 
commander  and  garrison  of  Dant- 
zic, who  had  viewed  with  the  most 
animated  hope  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pedition, were  witnesses  from  their 
impaired  ramparts  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  i  ts  failure.  Another 
attempt  was  made  by  a  corps  of 
jrix  thousand  Prussians  from  Kon- 
ingsberg,  who  lauded  at  Nehrung, 


and  advanced  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Frische  Haff,  intending,  ap- 
parently, to  penetrate  thence  to 
Dantzic ; — an  enterprise,  however, 
which  they  found  exposed  to  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  and  which 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  after 
incurring  the  loss  of  four  pieces  of 
cannon  and  a  great  number  of  men. 
The  moment  was  now  therefore 
rapidly  approaching  in  which  all 
the  valour  and  exertions  of  the  gar- 
rison would  be  unable  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  French.  Nearly 
a  thousand  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  town,  and  the  distress 
of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme. 
The  troops  were  exhausted  by  a 
series  of  efforts,  interrupted  only 
by  short  periods  of  repose,  and 
were  not  only  thinned  in  numbers, 
but  scarcely  able  to  support  any 
longer  those  privations  and  diffi- 
culties which  daily  increased ; 
while  their  means  of  sustaining 
them  were  daily  diminished.  The 
works  of  the  enemy  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceeding  with  rapi- 
dity ; — the  covered  way  was  now 
completed  ; — the  preparations  for 
passing  the  fosse  were  finished ;— • 
on  the  21  st  of  May  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  die  assault,  when  ge- 
neral Kalkreuth  intimated  to  the 
French  commander  that  he  was 
willing  to  capitulate  on  the  same 
conditions  as  he  had  himself  form, 
erly  granted  to  the  garrison  of  Ma- 
yence.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
ceded to  without  hesitation,  as  it 
was  obvious  that  delay  might  yet 
be  interposed  were  this  honourable 
capitulation  refused,  and  that  dif. 
ficuJties  were  presented  to  the  at- 
tack, which  could  not  be  overcome 
but  with  die  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives.  On  the  27th  of  May  the 
garrison,  reduced  from  16,000  to 
9,000,  with  their  general  at  their 
head,  marched  out  of  the  fortifica- 
S  3  tior;s 
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•tions  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
and  were  permitted  to  go  where 
their  inclination  and  convenience 
dictated ;  on  engaging  nor  to  serve 
against  France  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months.  * 

Dantzic,  at  the  time  of  its  sur- 
render, possessed  eight  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  magazines 
and  stores  of  every  kind.  It 
abounded  in  grain,  cloth,  spices, 
and  resources  of  every  description 
for  the  conquering  army.  Its 
principal  advantage,  •however,  to 
the  conqueroi ,  lay  in  its  constitut- 
ing a  place  of  the  first  order  for 
strength  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
grand  army,  while  the  centre  was 
supported  by  Thorn,  :md  the  right 
by  Praga. 

But  it  is  time  to  advert,  for  a 
moment,  to  other  incidents  of  the 
extended  and  destructive  hostility 
in  which  Europe  was  now  involved. 
The  operations  of  the  8th  corps  of 
the  grand  army,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  under  general  Mortier, 
must  he  fully  recollected  : — their 
'  exactions  and  depredations  on  the 
devoted  towns  and  territories  of  this 
country,  left  indelible  horror  on  the 
minds    of  the  unresisting  inhabi- 
tants;  the  opulence  of  the  few,  and 
the  qomforts  of  the  many,  were 
swfcpt  away  by  the  rapacity  of  the  ' 
unrelenting  spoiler,   while  the  ruin 
and   despair  of  unoffending  indi- 
viduals were  c©ntemplated,   in  n*a- , 
ny  cases,    by  the   instruments  of 
{hese  h  ^rrors,    with  a  pity  which 
would  willingly  have  palliated  the 
evils  they  were  commissioned  to 
inflict;     but  they   trembled,    lest 
their  compassion  should  be  repre- 
sented as  treason.     After  a  system 
of  violence  and  rapine  had  been 
sufficiently  organized   to    proceed 
with   little    military    impulse,     in 
Hamburgh,  Lubec,  and  the  .vari- 
*u$  other  places  which,  in  their  turn, 


became  the  victims  of  imperial 
plunder,  the  corps  of  Mortier  was 
ordered  to  proceed  against  Swedish 
Pomerania.  The  attempts  of  Bo- 
naparte to  detach  the  king  of  Swe- 
den from  the  confederacy,  had  been 
such  as  would  have  seduced  or  ter- 
rified to  his  purpose  men  of  less 
firmness  and  perseverance,  of  less 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  than  were 
possessed  by-  this  younn[  monarch, 
whose  ardour,  however,  it  will  be 
admitted,  has,  on  some  occasions, 
risen  to  something  not  very  differ- 
ent from  phrensy,  and  who,  it  will 
be  seen,  has  sometimes  appeared  as 
intemperate  as  he  has  been  perse- 
vering. It  was  an  object  of  some 
consequence  to  Bonaparte  to  con- 
ciliate this  prince  to  his  views,  and 
no  temptation  of  security,  there- 
fore, or  of  plunder,  was  unemploy- 
ed for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of 
Prussian  and  even  of  Danish  terri- 
tory is  stated  to  have  been  held  ont, 
at  different  times,  as  the  reward  of 
seceding  from  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian alliance;  while  the  conse- 
quence of  adhering  to  it  would  be  . 
the  loss  of  the  Swedish  dominions 
in  Germany.  The  failure  of  the 
overtures*  of  the  French  govern- 
ment was  followed  up  by  the  sei- 
zure of  Anclam,  in  January.— 
Griesswald  was  soon  taken  by  the 
French  troops,  and  Stralsund  itself 
was  invested.  The  operations  of 
the  besiegers,  however,  were  not 
pushed* in  the  beginning  with  vi- 
gour? and  marshal  Mortier,  being. 
intrusted  with  ihe  sbge  of  Colberg, 
had  drawn-  off  a  considerable  force 
to  that  place,  leaving  the  opera-  ■ 
tions  before  Stralsund  to  be  con- 
ducted by  general  Grandjean. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops  ha 
Stralsund  received  considerable 
reinforcements*  and  the  garrison 
made  several  successful  sorties,  de- 
molishing   the    batteries    erected 
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by  the  enemy,  and  spiking  their 
guns.  On  the  4th  of  April  the 
Swedish  troops  issued  from  the 
fortress,  and,  heing  divided  into 
three  columns,  rushed  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  works  of  the  besieg- 
ers, and  put  to  the  bayonet  those 
who  defended  them.  The  Swedish 
flotilla,  at  the  same  time,  landed 
troops  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
attacked  their  posts  at  Anclam, 
Griesswald,  and.  several  other 
places.  These,  wkh  the  large  maga- 
zines which  had  been  established 
in  them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes.  The  Dutch  military  chest, 
inclosing  a  vast  number  of  rix  dol- 
lars, was  likewise  taken.  The 
whole  loss  of  killed,  woundea,  and 
prisonets,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
general,  amounted  to  several  thou- 
sand men,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
treat with  all  possible  speed,  till  he 
could  unite  various  detachments, 
and  might  prudently  make  a  stand 
against  his  pursuers. 

The  animation  and  triumph  oc- 
casioned in  the  Swedes  by  these 
successes,  induced  them  to  follow 
the  enemy  with  more  ardour  than 
precaution.  Marshal  Mortier,  being 
speedily  informed  of  these  move- 
ments, collected  his  forces  at  Pase- 
walk.  The  line  of  the  Swedes  was 
very  extended  ;  but  the  French  ge- 
neral was  determined  to  rest  his 
hopes  of  success  on  a  bold  and  ve- 
hement attack  upon  their  centre  ; 
convinced,  that,  if  he  could  gain  the 
river  Peen,  the  confusion  and  loss 
of  the  Swedes  must  be  great  in  the 
extreme.  Accordingly  at  day-break 
4  on  the  16th  of  April  he  attacked 
and  carried,  Billing.  Though  dis- 
playing the  greatest  courage  and 
obstinacy,  the  Swedes  were  driven 
from  one  position  to  another,  so 
far  as  Altokosenow,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  troops  which  had 
pecupied  Anclam,   on  its  evacua- 


tion by  the  French.  Even  here  the 
additional  force  of  the  garrison  of 
Anclam,  and  the  discharge  of  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  fire  of  which 
was  expected  to  inflict  nearly  total 
destruction  on  the  French  army, 
were  ineffectual  against  the  impetu- 
osity of  their  troops,  burning  to  re- 
cover the  laurels  which  had  been 
lately  wrested  from  them.  This 
position  was  obliged  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  Swedes  fell  back  to 
Anclam.  Being  followed  by  the 
enemy,  sword  in  hand,  they  were 
compelled  to  »pass  the  Peen,  with 
a  precipitation  which  allowed  no 
time  for  the  'destruction  of  the 
bridge.  Six  hundred  prisoners  were 
the  result  of  this  pursuit ;  while 
six  hundred  more  were  taken  by 
different  detachments  of  the  French 
force  following  the  enemy  through 
other  routes ;  six  pieces  of  cannon 
were  also  taken.  These  losses  of 
the  Swedes,  in  addition  to  the  great 
amount  of  their  killed  and  wound- 
ed, rendered  the  actual  triumph  of 
the  French  superior  to  their  recent 
disaster  and  disgrace.  Proposals 
from  the  Swedish  commander  to 
the  French  general  for  a  truce  were 
the  result  oi  this  signal  defeat.  An 
armistice  followed,  in  which  the 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollensta.ll 
were  ceded  to  the  French,  and  it 
was  stipulated*  that  the  forces  of 
Sweden  should  ofFer  no  interrupt 
tkm  to  the  sieges  of  Colberg  and 
JTant/ic ;  besides  which,  several 
articles  were  agreed  to,  highly  fa-, 
vourahle  to  the  French  in  their 
particular  circumstances.  In  case 
the  armistice  should  r.otfce  ratiiied 
by  his  Swedish  majesty,  ten  days 
notice  was  to  be  given  before  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities. 

The  terms  of  this  suspension  of 
arms  were  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  Swedish  monaich,  who  ex- 
pressed no  little  indignation  on  re- 
S  4?  .ceiving 
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ceivmg  the  intelligence  of  them. — 
He  unsolved,  himself,  to  embark 
from  Y.stad  for  Stralsund,  and  take 
t\w  command  of  his  army,  which 
was  speedily  expected  to  be  rein- 
forced by  a  division  of  Prussians, 
and  by  an  expedition  of  great  ex- 
tent and  efficiency  forming  in  the 
B'i'ish  ports.  In  the  mean  time 
all  was  quiet  in  Pomcrania ;  and 
the  French  gpneral  had  availed 
himself  of  the  armistice  to  dispatch 
all  the  troops  that  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  spared  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  to  support  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  in  Poland.  With 
a.  view  to  guard  against  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  British, 
whose  preparations  began  to  excite 
considerable  alarm,  the  Dutch 
troops,  which  had  been  cooperating 
with  the  French  in  Germany,  were 
ordered  to  their  own  territory,  on 
a  supposition  that  an  attempt  might 
be  intended  against  Holland :  and 
to  provide  against  any  efforts  in  the 
Baltic,  a  corps  of  observation  was 
ordered  to  be  formed,  without  de- 
lay, under  the  command  of  mar- 
shal Brune.  It  was  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  Bonaparte,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  detach  the 
king  of  Sweden  from  his  alliance  ; 
and  the  attempts  for  this  purpose, 
which  had  formerly  been  unsuccess- 
ful, were  renewed  with  increased 
urgency  and  offers.  The  efforts 
for  direct  pacification  being,  ho» 
ever,  ineffectual,  a  prolongation  of 
the  notice  to  be  given  before  the 
recommencement  of  hostility  was 
the  next  object  of  French  policy, 
which  was  extremely  desirous 
of  extending  the  period  from  ten 
days  to  a  month.  An  article  to 
this  purpose  had,  indeed,  been 
agreed  to  by  the  French  and  Swed- 
ish generals  ;  but,  in  a  conference 
between  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
general  Brune,  at,  Schlatkow,  re- 


lating to  the  armistice,  and  origin- 
ating in  the  request  of  Brune  for 
explanation  on  some  points,  in 
which  it  had  appeared  to  be  grossly 
violated,  this  article  was  decidedly 
rejected  by  his  majesty.  The  king, 
at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  he  had  so 
long  ardently  espoused,  and  made 
so  explicit  an  avowal  of  his  princi- 
ples and  feelings,  as  ro  leave  little 
hope  in  the  French  general  that 
any  thing  but  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs,  or  the  representations  of 
his  subjects,  could  induce  him  to 
retire  from  the  contest. 

An  account  of  this  conference 
was  published  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, and  was  interpreted  by  dif- 
ferent parties  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  political  tendencies,  as 
exhibiting  a  singular  instance,  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  of  mag- 
nanimity or  indiscretion.  He  at- 
tempts to  shake  the  firmness  of  the 
French  general's  attachment  to  the 
existing  government  of  his  country t 
and  reminds  him  of  a  king  to  whom 
he  owed  allegiance,  possessing  at 
once,  all  the  virtues  which  can 
adorn  a  throne,  as  well  as  all  the 
rights  which  can  entitle  him  to  it, 
now  wandering  in  poverty  antf 
exile.  Treason  is  imputed,  without 
any  very  circuitous  phraseology,  to 
the  French  nation.  A  complete 
counter  revolution  is  adverted  to, 
as  an  affair  of  the  highest  proba* 
bilityi  France  is  designated  as  the 
scourge  of  Europe ;  and  to  oblige 
it  to  restore  its  dethroned  monarch 
would,  it  is  intimated,  be  a  fair 
object  of  continental  hostility ;  and,  % 
should  the  standard  o£  Loujs  the 
eighteenth  be  abandoned  by  all  the 
world  besides,  the  king  declares 
that  jt  shall  ever  be  unfurled  in 
Sweden. 

Notwithstanding  the   hesitation 

and    emba.rrassm.ent  stated*  occa* 
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sionally  to  hare  involved  the 
French  general,  during  this  con- 
versation, and  for  which  the  ab- 
ruptness and  singularity  of  the  to* 
pics,  and  the  deferential  attentions 
and  restraints  presumed  by  him  due 
to  majesty,  may  easily  account; 
he  appears  to  have  conducted  him* 
self  with  conuderablefirmness,  most 
explicitly  avowing  his  ignorance  of 
any  lawful  king  to  whom  he  owed 
allegiance,  and  his  resolution  to 
abide  by  the  duties  imposed  by  his 
existing  situation.  The  king,  how- 
ever, in  his  aspersions  of  the  go- 
vernment and  nation,  in  whose 
service  this  brave  officer  was  engag- 
ed, and  in  the  almost  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  term  traitor,  to  the 
,  general  himself,  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  deviating  considerably 
from  what  the  ordinary  forms  of 
polite  intercourse  require ;  and  the 
expectations  and  projects  avowedly 
entertained  by  him,  appear  as  little 
reconcileable  with  correct  and  pro- 
found views  of  policy;  as  the  cir- 
cumstances just  alluded  to  were 
decidedly  inconsistent  with  good 
manners.  The  interference  of 
foreign  powers  in  the  government 
of  states,  moreover,  was  a  topic  of 
critical  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
his  Swedish  majesty,  in  whose 
country  the  course  of  succession 
lias  been  repeatedly  broken,  and  a 
constitution  favourable  to  the  peo- 
ple was  overthrown  so  recently  as 
in  the  year  1776,  when  absolute 
monarchy  was  established  on  its 
ruins.  When  his  majesty,  there- 
fore, adverted  to  prescriptive 
#  claims,  and  invoked  the  interposi- 
tion of  foreign  states  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France,  his  conduct  was 
not  a  little  injudicious.  If  rights 
attach  tomonarchs,  they  are  at  least 
equally  attributable  to  nations;  and 
if  foreign  intervention  be  justifiable 
to  restore  a  sovereign,  whom  his 


subjects  have  dethroned,  it  must 
be  equally  vindicable  in  behalf 
of  those  popular  rights  which  a  ty- 
rant has  invaded.  The  rights  of 
a  monarch,  disclaimed  by  a  people 
who  acquiesce  under  the  government 
of  his  successor,  and  whp,  instead 
of  being  ready  to  fight  for  them, 
would  oppose  all  who  contended 
for  them,  as  disturbers  of  their 
tranquillity  and  exciters  of  those 
horrors  which  attend  civil  and  re- 
volutionary conflicts,  are  ill  entitled 
to  be  so  designated,  and  are  inva- 
lidated by  the  disavowal  of  the  na- 
tion, in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
derived  vigour  and  sanction,  at  a 
former  period,  from  that  nation's 
solemn  admission  of  them. 

Every  proposition  for  an  accom- 
modation with  respect  to  peace,  or 
a  protracted  armistice,  being  re- 
jected  by  his  Swedish  majesty,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
Stralsund,  and  in  the  erection  of 
new  works  at  Rugen*,,  The  ports 
in  the  Baltic,  under  the  influence 
of  French  domination,  were  kept, 
by  his  navy,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
rigorous  blockade*  His  army  at 
Stralsund  consisted  of  about  thir- 
teen thousand  Swedes  and  four 
thousand  Prussians ;  these  the  king 
was  in  almost  daily  expectation  of 
seeing  joined  by  a  very  considera- 
ble feritish  force,  which  might 
«ualify  him  to  take  the  field  lor 
ctive  operations  against  the  ene- 
my, instead  of  confining  himself 
within  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  A 
force  was,  not  long  after,"  landed 
in  Rugen  and  Stralsund,  consisting 
of  several  thousand  foreign  troops, 
under  a  British  commander,  and 
constituting  the  first  division  of  the 
expected  armament;  but  the' arri- 
val of  this  gave  no  immediate  in- 
terest to  the  afFairs  of  the  north, 
and  circumstances  very  speedily 
occurred 
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occurred  which  materially  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  continent. 

In  the  view  of  European  hos- 
tility* during  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent  year,  the  south  demands  some 
portion  of  attention.  Towards  the 
close  of  December,  war  had  been 
declared  by  the  Porte  against  Rus- 
sia. The  conduct  of  the  Russian 
government  with  respect  to  the 
Crimea  and  Georgia,  its  reiterated 
attempts  to  recruit  its  forces  in  the 
Seven  Islands  from  the  Turkish 
provinces  in  the  Adriatic,  and  its 
interference  in  the  provincial  ad- 
ministrations of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  were  stated  in  a  mani- 
festo as  the  grounds  of  this  hostility. 
The  tTOops  of  the  Asiatic  provinces 
now,  therefore,  poured  into  Con- 
stantinople; the  people  were  ani- 
mated by  the  exhortations  of  the 
Ulemas,  and  all  the  forms  and  in- 
fluences of  an  impressive  super- 
stition, to  resort  to  the  standard  of 
Mahomet,  which  was  displayed 
against  its  mortal  enemies ;  and  an 
army  was  ordered  to  be  collected 
under  the  grand  vizier,  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  straits  of 
the  Black  Sea  were  closed  against 
all  neutrals,  and  Tenedos  was  put 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence, 
and,  with  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, committed  to  the  vigi- 
lance and  guardianship  of  a  Turk- 
ish squadron.  In  the  mean  while 
the  Russians  were  advancing  in 
considerable  strength,  under  gene* 
ral  Michelson,  through  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  The  transactions 
of  the  Russian  government,  in  re- 
lation to  these  countries,  it  was  al- 
leged, ought  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  indications  of  hos- 
tility ;  the  existing  restless  and 
unsettled  state  of  these  provinces 
requiring  the  most  active  vigilance 
of  Russia,  for  the  preservation  of 
her  own  states  from  anarchy  and 


convulsion.  The  arms  of  Russia 
met  with  little  resistance  in  these 
provinces.  Chocz.im,Jassy,  Bucha-" 
rest,  and  various  other  places  fell 
an  easy  prey,  and  magazines  were 
established  in  them  to  facilitate  ope- 
rations which  might  be  required 
against  *the  more  vital  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  To  promote  the 
success  of  Russia,  and  oblige  the 
Turks  to  accede  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation, by  which  a  force  would 
be  released  from  this  southern  war- 
fare, and  enabled  td  swell  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  Poland,  a  British 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir 
John  D  uc  k worth,  advanced  through 
the  Dardanelles,  and  appeared  at 
a  little  distance  from  Constanti- 
nople. Some  particulars  of  this 
expedition  will  be  given  in  another 
chapter ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  com- 
pletely frustrated  its  object*  In- 
stead of  producing  accommodation' 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  a 
new  power  only  was  added  to  the 
list  of  England's  enemies ;  com- 
mercial relations  with  Turkey  were, 
of  course,  immediately  closed  ;  the 
British  agents  and  settlers  in  the 
Turkish  territories  were  exposed  to 
considerable  annoyance,  and  the 
seizure  and  sequestration*  of  En- 
glish property  at  Smyrna,  Salon ica, 
and  other  places,  were  ordered  by 
the  Porte,  with  a  dispatch  which 
precluded  all  opportunity  for  pre- 
caution. The  power  of  France 
over  the  Divan  became  materially 
strengthened  ;  Sebastiani  was  con- 
sulted on  almost  every  emergency  „ 
and  even  project  of  the  Turkish 
government,  and  his  influence  be-  • 
came  predominant  and  irresistible. 
The  Russian  general  was  now 
rapidly  advancing  towards  tne  Da- 
nube. The  fortress  of  Giurgewo 
was  soon  invested,  and  after  re- 
sisting 
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listing  two  assaults  was  obliged  to 
^riel^  to  the  third  effort,  lsmael 
was  the  next  object  of  general 
-Michelson,  and  was  accordingly- 
placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
successful attempts  of  the  English, 
the  Russians  still  possessed  ,  allies, 
and  such  as  cooperated  with  great 
activity  and  effect.  These  Were  the 
Servians,  who  had  declared  them- 
selves an  independent  nation,  and, 
when  called  upon  by  a  firman  to 
contribute  their  assistance  in  troops 
and  money,  to  resist  the  Russian' 
invaders,  after  replying  that  they 
regarded  the  Russians  as  -their 
friends,  and  would  be  tributary  to 
no  power  upon  <earth,  ordered  the 
'Turkish  envoy  to  quit  Semendria 
without  delay.  A  formidable  force 
had,  for  some  time,  been  collected 
in  this  country,  under,  Czerni 
George,  and  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
■which  was,  little  less  disaffected 
than  Servia,  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  this- active  and  intrepid 
Jeader.  Czerni  George,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Russian  com- 
mander, passed  the  Morawa,  with 
a  force  of  upwards  of  30,000  men. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Turks 
was  attacked  by  the  commander  of 
the  two  first  Servian  columns,  near 
Nissa,  and  compelled  to  fall  back, 
while  the  commander  in  chief  was 
equally  successful  in  a  movement 
towards  Sophia.  The  loss*  of  the 
Turks,  in  this  affair,  amounted  to 
1500  men  and  14  pieces  of  cannon. 
Though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
junction  of  the  Russians  and  Ser- 
vians, which  was  certainly  contem- 
0  plated,  actually  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  they  con- 
tinued, separately,  to  inflict  the 
most  severe  annoyance  on  the  ene- 
my, who,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional successes,  experienced,    on 


the  whole,  by  far  the, worst  of  the 
conflict.  On  the  16th  of  April  a 
desperate  action  took  place  between 
the  Servian  general  Melenko  Stoik 
and  Kusansi  Ali;  the  Turks  were 
surrounded  in  their  entrenchments 
by  the  .Servians,  and  in  three  vigor- 
ous attempts  to  break  their  lines 
completely  faded;  at  length  one 
column  of  the  Servians  was  forced 
and  defeated  by  the  left  wing  of 
the  Turks,  which  effected  its  retreat 
to  Widdin.  The  loss  of  the  Turks 
in  these  movements  amounted  to 
three  thousand  men.  Their  riglit 
wing  was  shut  up  in  Giadowa, 
where  several  efforts  were  made 
by  the  commander  for  extrication, 
but  without  any  other  effect  than 
his  own  most  serious  loss,  from  the 
effectual  resistance  of  the  enemy. 

These  disasters  produced  no  in- 
considerable sensation  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  -d  firman  was  issued  by  the 
Divan,  devoting  the  Servians  to 
extermination,  unless  thej  instantly 
laid  down  their  arms  and  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  The  army 
which  had  been  collecting  at  Adri- 
anople,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  whose  equipment  had 
been  carried  on  only  by  nhat  tardy 
progress  wfyich  characterizes  this 
people,  was  ordered  to  be  expedited 
for  its  march  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch ;  and  the  grand  vizier,  at 
length,  joined  his  troops,  towards 
the  close  of  April,  with  great 
pomp,  and.  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced his  march  towards  the  Da- 
nube. So  full  was  this  army,  how. 
ever,  of  the  elements  of  insubordi- 
nation and  mutiny,  that,  before  it 
had  been  four  days  on  its  progress, 
two  of  its  .principal  officers  were 
massacred  by  their  own  battalions ; 
and  so  slow  were  its  movements, 
that  it  was  a  very  considerable  time 
before  it  came*  into  contact  with  the 
enemy  ;  and,  instead  of  equalling, 
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at  last,  the  boasts  it  had  made,  and 
the  expectations  it  had  raised,  it 
serred  rather  to  increase  the  tri- 
umph of  the  adversary  than  to  re- 
trier e  the  national  disaster. 

.While  the  war  by  land  was  pro- 
ceeding thus  unfortunately  for  this 
weak  and  abject  government,  it 
was  equally  unsuccessful  by  sea. — 
A  Russian  fleet  cut  off  the  inter- 
course between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Constantinople,  and  a  Turkish 
squadron,  repeatedly  sent  against 
it,  returned  without  daring  to  ven- 
ture on  an  attack.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  English  fleet  from 
the  Dardanelles,  the  castles  of 
those  straits  were  placed,  by  means 
©f  French  superintendance,  in  such 
a  state  of  repair  and  power  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  the  best- 
appointed  fleet  to  attempt  to  pass 
them  without  destruction ;  this  at- 
tempt, therefore,  was  not  made, 
but  the  straits  were  blockaded  by  a 
Russian  squadron  often  sail  of  the 
line,  under  adnr.ral  Siniavin,  who 
also  took  posessipn  of  Lemnos, 
and,  after,  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts on  the  important  position 
of  Tenedos,  at  length  effected  a 
landing  on  it  of  3000  men,  who 
.  completed  its  conquest.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  blockade  was  severely 
felt  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
thus  deprived  of  some  of  its  most 
productive  sources  of  supply.— 
Orders  were  given  to  the  captain 
pasha  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
communication  thus  impeded,  and 
he  accordingly  sailed  for  this  pur- 
pose; but,  on  ascertaining  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  he  regarded  a 
contest  as  too  critical  to  be  ventured 
upon,  and  resolved  not  to  quit  the 
sea  of  Marmora.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  capital  was  now  greatly 
aggravated,  and  to  the  discontents 
of  the  populace  were  added  those 
of  the  military.  The  principal 
4? 


cause  of  military  disaffection  had 
been  the  introduction  of  a  new  sy- 
stem of  dress  and  tactics,  agreeably 
to  the  European  mode.  This  the 
French  ambassador  had  particu- 
larly promoted.  Several  of  the 
Turkish  ministers  had  also  been 
extremely  active  in  its  support. 
— The  grand  seignior  himself 
had  shown  a  decisive  preference  to 
the  corps  which  had  been  trained 
and  disciplined  in  this  manner ;  he 
had  even  dismissed  from  attend- 
ance on  his  person,  on  solemn  oc- 
casions of  state,  the  troops  whom 
long  possession  had  given  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim  to  this  honour, 
to  make  way  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
new  establishment.  This  conduct 
was  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences ;  the  discontent  which 
had  been  long  fostered,  now  attain* 
cd  a  degree  of  irritation,  which  in- 
sisted on  redress.  Towards  the 
middle  of  May  the  Janizaries 
crowded  from  all  quarters  towards 
the  capital,  determined  to  suppress 
an  institution  by  which  their  con- 
sequence was  so  fatally  impaired  ; 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Mufti 
and  various  officers  of  state;  a 
proposition  was  made  that  the 
grand  seignior  should  abolish  the 
new  discipline  by  a  fettwa,  a  sacred 
and  irrevocable  decree.  Attempts 
however  were,  at  first,  made  by 
this  prince  to  defend  the  seraglio : 
this  being  found  impracticable,  in- 
stead of  explicitly  complying  with 
the  proposition  of  the  insurgents, 
he  injudiciously  attempted  to  com- 
promise by  sending  to  them  the 
heads  of  several  officers  supposed 
to  be  most  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
among  these,  by  some  fatal  mis- 
take, the  head  of  Mahmud  Bey, 
who  was,  in  fact,  their  patron  and 
idol : — this  procedure  of  the  court, 
therefore,  instead  of  allaying,  in- 
creased their  exasperation;  they 
immediately 
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immediately  commenced  the  most 
assiduous  search  for  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  new  code,  among  the 
public  officers,  and  having  dis- 
covered twelve  dragged  them  from 
their  hiding-places  to  the  barracks, 
where  they  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces. — The  grand  seignior  now 
dispatched  to  fhem  a  letter  of  abo- 
lition, written  witli  his  own  hand  ; 
but  nothing  less  than  his  own  de- 
position would,  at  this  time,  satisfy 
the  insurgents,  who,  for  this  pur- 
pose, immediately  repaired  to  the 
seraglio.  The  Mufti  and  Ulemas 
alone  entered  the  Haram,  while 
the  rest  of  the  ministevs,  the  Aga, 
the  Janizaries,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  surrounded  the  palace  ; 
a  list  was  read  to  him  of  his  al- 
leged offences ;  passages  of  the 
Koran  were  solemnly  recited,  to 
prove  his  unworthiness  to  reign  ; 
and  a  deed  of  renunciation  of  the 
throne  was  proposed  for  his  signa- 
ture, and,  of  course,  immediately 
received  it.  Mustapha,  the  son  of 
Achmet,  was  the  next  day  pro- 
claimed grand  seignior;  and  an  or- 
der was  dispatched  by  him  to  the 
dethroned  emperor  to  take  poison; 
with  which* he  immediately  com- 
plied. To  complete  the  vengeance 
of  the  Janizaries,  the  grand  vizier, 
who  had,  widiin  a  few  days  only, 
commenced  his  march,  was'  stran- 
gled in  his  camp.  No  insult  was 
offered  to  the  French  ambassador 
during  these  proceedings,  nor  any 
outrage  offered  to  private  individu- 
als, of  any  description  ;  no  striking 
change  was  produced  on  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  state  by  this  revo- 
lution, which  appeared  to  have  for 
its  object  the  redress  of  military 
grievances,  but  was  connected  also, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  with  the 
hope  of  tho&e  plentiful  supplies 
from  which  they  had  been  so  long 
tut  off,  and  which  they  can,  at  all 


times.,  be  led  to  imagine  that  a 
change  of  government  must  restore. 
The  difficulties  of  the  metropolis, 
however,  on  account  of  provisions, 
were  not  removed,  amidst  all  this 
commotion,  and  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary that  the  captain  pasha 
should  now  risque  an  action  with 
the  enemy:  exertions  had  indeed 
been  made  to  equip  him  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  exertions,  the  dis^ 
parity  of  force  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks  was  rendered  considerably 
less  than  it  had  been.  Troops 
were  landed  by  the  Turkish  ad- 
miral on  the  island  of  Tenedos, 
the  recapture  x>f  which,  also,  was 
an  important  part  of  his  commis- 
sion; in  three  several  attempts, 
however,  to  effect  it  he  failed,  and 
in  the  last,  so  signal  was  the  re- 
pulse he  met  with,  that  his  troops 
could,  with  great  difficulty  only, 
accomplish  their  re-embarkation. — 
Soon  after  this  discomfiture  the 
two  fleets  appeared  in  sight  of  each 
other,  and  prepared  for  immediate 
action.  That  of  the  Russians  con- 
sisted of  22  sail,  10  of  the  line. — 
The  Turks  had  II  ships  of  the 
line,  but  only  1  besides.  The  bat- 
tle took  place  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  lasted  for  eight  hours,  being 
contested  with  extreme  obstinacy. 
The  Turkish  admiral,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  action,  fought  his 
ship  with  success  against  five  of  the 
Riibsians,  by  which,  fit  one  period 
of  the  battle,  he  was  surrounded. 
Victory,  however,  finally  declared 
most  decidedly  for  the  Russians  j 
four  Turkish  ships  of  the  line  were 
taken,  one  of  which  was  the  vice- 
admiral's,  three  were  burnt,  and 
two  were  driven  on  shore,  and 
twelve  hundred  Turks  were  killed 
in  the  engagement.  Thus  disas- 
'  trous  to  the  Turkish  empire  were 
the  operations  of  the  Russian  war, 
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wlitcli,  In  connection  with  provin- 
cial rebellion,  an  insurgent  popu- 
lace, and  a  mutinous  military,  ap- 
peared to  render  its  speedy  destruc- 
tion from  the  continuance  of  foreign- 
hostilities  a  matter  of  high  proba- 
bility. Circumstances,  however, 
about  this  period  occurred,  which 
speedily  led  to  a  termination  of 
these  hostilities,  and  to  which  it  is 
now.  proper  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 

After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  no 
exertions  were  omitted  by  Bona- 

£arte  which  could  add  security  to 
is  positions  and  enable  him  to  re- 
sist an  attack,  cr,  with  the  least 
possible  injury,  accomplish  a  re- 
treat. The  left  wing  of  his  army 
was  stationed  on  the  Nogat,  and ' 
its.  position  reached  over  Elbineen 
and  Braunsbcrg,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Passarge  up  to  Gut- 
stadt.  T}ie  centre  was  placed 
somewhat  in  the  rear  round  Lieb- 
stadt  and  Mohrungen.  From 
Gutstadt  the  army  stretched  itself 
above  Allenstein;  and  the  right 
wing  preserved  a  communication 
with  the  left  of  Massena's  army, 
whose  right  was  on  the  Bug,  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narew. 
The  whole  front  of  the-  left  wing 
on  the  Passarge  was  protected  by 
deep  intrenchmnets,  and  the  most 
formidable  batteries  ;  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  centre  and  the  right 
wasexposecRo  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  by  the  extensive  mo- 
rasses and  forests  which  lay  imme- 
diately before  them.  Between  the 
Passprge  and  the  Weichsell,  to 
provide  for  the  possible  necessity  of 
retreat,  a  position  was  established 
on  the  Drewentz,  where  maga- 
zines were  formed  abounding  in  all 
those  articles  which  such  a  con- 
tingfcnce  might  demand.  The 
right  bank  of  the  allied  army  was 
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stationed  by  the  Haffe,  and  stretch* 
ed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pas- 
sarge to  Wormdit.  This  wing  con- 
sisted of  Prussian  troops,  admirable 
for  their  loyalty,  experience  and 
discipline.  At  Wormdit  the  posi- 
tion of  die  Russian  army  com- 
menced, and  stretched  over  Heils- 
burg,  Bartenstein  and  SchippendalL 
Each  wing,  as  well  as  tfae  centre  of 
the  Russian  army,  hadf  before  it  an 
advanced  guard,  and  the  left  wing 
.was  commanded  by  Hettman  Pla- 
tow,  whose  activity  often  led  him 
to  push  his  parties  to  Ortelsburg, 
occasioning  not  unfrequent  skir- 
mishes, while,  in  every  other  part, 
there  prevailed  silent  vigilance  and 
solemn  preparation.  #A  consider- 
able corps  of  Russians  was  also 
stationed  not  far  from  the  Narew. 
And  on  the  part  of  the  French 
tfyere  were,'  also,  various' distribu- 
tions of  force  in  addition  to  the 
grand  army,  whose  positions  have 
been  mentioned.  The  corps  of  Le 
Febvre,  before  Dantzic,  was  com- 
posed of  French,  Poles,  and  the 
troops  of  Baden.  Those  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Colberg  were  the 
German  contingent  and  Italians 
with  a  certain  number  of  French. 
In  Silesia  the  troops  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg  were  still  occu- 
pied in  reducing  the  fortresses  of 
Neisse,  Cosel,  Glatz,  and  Silber- 
berg.  '  Marshal  Brune  was  collect- 
ing an  army  of  observation,  to  con- 
sist of  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  and 
Dutch,  near  Magdeburg :  another 
was  formed  on  the  borders  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  connected 
with  a  numerous  force  under  Mar- 
mont  in  Dalmatia.  The  surrender 
of  pantzic  added  considerably  to 
the  disposable  force  of  the  French, 
but  did  not  appear  to  offer  any  im- 
mediate and  effectual  inducement 
to  Bonaparte  to  quit  his  almost 
impregnable  positions.  Two- 
mighty 
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mighty  armies,  however,  when  the 
season  was  favourable  for  their 
operations,  could  not  be  long  near- 
ly within  view  of  each  other  with- 
out the  alternative  of  pacification 
or  sanguinary  and  destructive  hos- 
tility ;  and  the  confidence  still  en- 
tertained by  each  party  preventing 
any  successful  attempts  for  the 
former,  circumstances  soon  occur- 
red which  drew  on  an  obstinate  ,and 
decisive  conflict. 

Almost  immediately  before  the 
fifth  of  June  the  allied   army  oc- 
cupied an  irregular  line  from  the 
Frische  Haff  to  Heilsburg  and  Ras- 
tenburgh.      Heilsburg.  was    their 
central  point,  and,  as  it  lay  on  the 
Alle,    and  in  the  direct  road  to 
Koningsberg,.  was   considered    of 
-extreme    importance,  and,    there- 
fore, strongly  fortified,  and  com- 
pletely furnished  with  .magazines. 
The  line  of  the  French  was  some-  f 
what  more  irregular  than  that  of 
the    Russians,   and  reached  from 
Elbing    to  Ostrolenka,"  including 
I/iebstadt  and   Gutstadt.     On  the 
day  above  mentioned  the  Russian 
army  were  in  motion ;  and,   with 
the  whole  of  their  right  wing,  at- 
tacked three  divisions  of  the  French 
army.     From  two  of  these    they 
met  with  a  repulse  ;  but   in  the 
attack,  conducted  by  general  Ben- 
ningsen  and  the  grand   duke  Con- 
stant ine,  on  the  division   of   Ney, 
the  French  general  was  obliged  to 
fallback  and  abandon  his  positions 
and   magazines.      Liebstadt    and 
Gutstadt  were  both  evacuated,  and 
the  corps  of  Ney  was  conducted 
by  him  to   Ackendorf.     On   the 
eighth,   however,  Bonaparte  ariv- 
cd  at  the  general's  camp  at  Dep- 
pen,  and  immediately  ordered   an 
attempt  on  those  important  stations, 
by  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Lasnes, 
the  imperial  guard  and  the  cavalry 
of  reserve.     This  formidable  force 


was  opposed  by  the  rear  guard  of 
the   Russians  at  Glottau ;  but,  at 
length,  recovered  all  the  positions 
in  advance  of  Gutstadt,  and  oc- 
cupied' the  town  by  main  force, 
the  contest  being  continued  in  its 
very  streets,  with  the  most  horrid 
and    destructive    carnage.       The 
Russians  now  fell  back  upon  Heils- 
burg.    Before  this  place  was  post- 
ed a  formidable    body  of  infantry 
and    cavalry  supported    by   sixty 
pieces  of    cannon.     The    French, 
however,  pressed  on  and  gradually 
gained  considerable  ground.    Both 
parties   fought  with  the  most  de- 
termined bravery;    but,  as  night 
advanced,  the  Russians  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  their  entrench- 
ments.    Here  they  were  expected 
to  make  a  stand.    The  manoeuvres 
of  the  French  were,  therefore,  now 
directed  to  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of    the    Russian    right    wing    to 
Landsberg,  in  which  Berthicrwas 
principally  concerned  ;  while  Da* 
voust  threw  himself  along  the  Alle 
to  the  right  of  Heilsburg  to   pre- 
clude   the    retreat    of  their    left- 
Demonstrations  of  an  intention  to 
attack   were,   in  the  mean    time, 
made  by  the  Russians  in  their  en- 
trenched camp.     These,  however, 
it  appeared  were  only  a  cover  to 
the  plan  which  had  'been  now  re- 
'  solved  on,   to    abandon  even  this 
chosen   and   formidable  position; 
and,  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh, 
accordingly,  they  began  to  pass  the 
Alle,  quitting  the   whole  country 
to  ihe  left,  and  leaving  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enemy  their  entrench- 
ments, magazines,  and  wounded. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  the 
loss  of  the  Russians  amounted   to 
nearly   20,000  men.     They   were 
vpursued  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  to   the  right  •  bank  of  the 
Alle    near     Bartenstein.       Light 
corps   advanced  .in  various  direc- 
tions 
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tions  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to.  Koa* 
ingsberg.  The  duke  of  Berg  pro. 
ceeded  towards  the  latter  place, 
supported  by  Davoust  and  Soult  j 
while  Bonaparte  himself,  with  die 
corps  of  Ney  and  Mortier  and  the 
imperial  guard,  immediately  press- 
ed on  to  Friedland.  On  the  14th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  a  circumstance  of  which 
the  French  emperor  did  not  fail 
to  remind  his  troops,  and'  which 
naturally  produced  the  most  en- 
thusiastic recollections  and  exer- 
tions, the  grand  struggle  took 
place.  Ney  was  on  the  right  wing 
supported  by  the  dragoons  of  La-  * 
tour  Maubourg ;  Lasnes  in  the 
centre  with  the  dragoons  of  La*- 
housaye  behind  him,  and  the 
Saxon  cuirassiers.  Mortier  was 
en  the  left  wing,  supported  by  the 
cavalry  of  Grouchy..  The  grand 
reserve  was  formed  of  the  corps  of 
general  Victor  and  the  imperial 
guard.  The  Russian  army  was 
fully  deployed,  the  left  wing  ex- 
tending to  the  town  of  Friedland, 
and  its  right  reaching  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Bonaparte  having  reconnoitred, 
determined  to  attempt  the  town  of 
Friedland,  in  the  first  instance; 
and,  having  changed  his  front, 
ordered  the  extremity  of  the  right 
wing,  under  general  Ney,  to 
advance  to  the  attack.  At  half 
past  five  marshal  Ney  began  to 
move  forward.  The  division  of 
Marchand,  also,  at  the  same  time 
advanced  to  cooperate  with  him, 
in  another  direction.  When  the 
Russians  observed  Ney  to  have 
quitted  the  wood  by  which  he  had- 
been  supported,  they  endeavoured 
to  turn  him  by  several  regiments  of 
cavalry,  preceded  by  a  multitude 
of  Cossacks,  who  were,  however, 
repulsed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
dragoons  of    Latour  Maubourg. 


In  the  mean  time  a  battery  was 
erected  by  general  Victor,  in  hia 
centre,  and  pushed  on  400  paces 
by  general  Lennermont,  to  the  ex* 
treme  annoyance  of  the  Russians  ; 
and  which,  by  commanding  their 
attention  to  its  destructive  fire,  in- 
terfered' with   those     manoeuvre 
which  might  otherwise  have  defeat- 
ed the  operations  of.  Ney.     The 
Russian  troops,  which  attacked  the 
right  wing  of  this  general,  were 
received  on  the  bayonet  or  driven 
into  the  river,  in  which  an  immense 
number  perished.     When  the  left 
wing  of  Ney,  however,  had  near* 
ly  reached  the  works  which  sur- 
rounded the  town,  it  was  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  peril.     The 
imperial  Russian  guard,  which  had 
been    here    concealed    in  ambus* 
cade,  suddenly  advanced  upon  the 
French,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  near* 
ly  rendered  the  effort  of  the  mar- 
shal   abortive.      The  division   of 
Dupont,  however,  which  formed 
the  rjght  of  the  reserve,  marched 
against  die    Russian  guard,  who 
performed    prodigies  of   firmness 
and  valour,    but  were    unable  to 
resist   this    effort  of  the    enemy. 
Various  reinforcements  were  drawn 
from'  the  Russian  centre  and  other 
corps  in  reserve,  for  the  defence 
of  the  town,  all  which  proved  even- 
tually ineffectual.     Friedland  was 
at  length  taken ;  and,  the  struggle- 
being,  continued  in  the  towja,  its*. 
streets  became  the  scene  of*  slangh-  ? 
ter,  and  were  covered  witfi  humai*  ^ 
bodies.     The  centre,   under  .  mar-*» 
shal  Lasnes,  was  now  engaged,  and  + 
the  Russians  made  several  a$emp&. 
against  this  centre  corps  of  .the*, 
enemy  similar  to  that  wlucb-4b*d*  % 
failed  on  its  right  wing  ;.  bat  d**^ 
repeated  efforts  of  its  cavalry -were  % 
only  capable   of  displaying   their  * 
valour,  and  continuing  for  a  long* 
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tfcr  period  the  work  of  carnage. 
*The  battle  lasted  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  seven  at  nightv  Both 
sides  fought  with  extreme  intre- 
pidity and  obstinacy,  and  the  su- 
perior number  of  the  French, 
Vtth  an  impetuous  direction  of 
nearly  all  their  force,  towards 
tfie  elose  of  the  day,  upon  the 
tentte  of  the  Russians,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  contest*  His  de- 
feat is  admitted  by  the  Russian 
general,  who  stated  his  loss  to 
amount  to  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
men.  It  was  represented*  how*. 
ever,  by  the  French  at  much  more 
than  double  that  number*  Twenty- 
five  of  the  Russian  generals  were 
among  the  killed,  Wounded,  or 
takenv  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  great  ntttnW  of*  standards 
also  fell  into  the  hand^s  of  the 
enemy*  Night  did  not  prevent 
the  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  who 
were  followed  till  eleven  o'clock, 
after  which  those  of  the  column! 
which  were  cut  off  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  of  die  fords  of  the 
Alle  to  pass  that  river ;  which  ex* 
hibited  to  the  conquerors,  on  the 
ensuing  day,  marks  of  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  allied  army. 
On  the  fifteenth  the  Russians  foU 
lowed  up  their  retreat  to  Wehlau, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Alle  and 
Pregel,  where  die  columns  of  the 
•French  speedily  arrived,  necessitat- 
ing a  stift  farther  retreat  towards 
the  Niemen.  Near  this  river 
•everal  newly  formed  divisions  of 
Russian  troops  had  arrived;  and 
9H  die  eighteenth  of  June  the 
ftmstaoarmy  approached  the  town 
«f  Tilsit*  and,  after  having  trans- 
patted  id  heavy  baggage  across 
the  Najtneo,  stationed  itself  on  the 
fteat  plain  oa  die  right  of  die 
tBflm>  All  the  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed, immediately  after  being 
fassedbytHtrnj  and  all  the  maga- 
1IH7, 


zines  on  the  Alle  were  burnt  or 
thrown  into  the  river.  On  the 
sixteenth  Bonaparte  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Pregel,  and  took' a  posi- 
tion there  with  his  at  ray i  The  de» 
feat  at  Friedland  having  caused  an 
order  for  the  evacuation  of  Kon* 
mgsberg,  general  Lestoque's  di- 
vision  was,  With  extreme  difficulty, 
enabled  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  corps  of  marshal 
Souk  entered  Koningsberg  on  the 
16th.  While  Bonaparte  Was  ap- 
proaching to  Tilsit,  With  his  usual 
rapidity,  an  overture  Was  made  by 
general  Benningsen  to  the  dulc^of 
Berg  for  an  armistice.  A  confer- 
ence was  almost  Immediately  held 
on  the  subject,  between  Berthier 
and  prince  Labanoff.  On  the  22d 
an  armistice  was  signed \  and  on 
the  24th  an  interview  took  place 
between  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  France  on  araft  on  the  Niemen* 
and  after  their  conference  had  last* 
ed  two  hours,  the  attendant  princes 
and  generals  were  admitted  into 
their  pavilion.  While  arrange- 
ments were  making  for  the  pre* 
limlnaries,  the  town  of  Tilsit  con- 
tinued to  be  the  abode  of  these 
imperial  personages,  who,  together 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  cultivated 
mutual  intercourse  and  politeness* 
Entertainments  were  given  in  rapid 
succession.  The  troops  of  marshal 
Davoust  were  reviewed  by  Bona- 
parte in  the  presence  pf  his  brother 
sovereigns*  and  occasioned  ex- 
changes of  compliment  in  the 
different  parties,  probably  with 
feelings  of  a  very  opposite  descrip- 
tion. The  guards  of  the  different 
monarch*;  who  occupied  appropri- 
ated departments  of  the  town, 
vied  with  their  respective  sovereigns 
in  marks  of  respectful  attention, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  even  ex- 
changed uniforms.  During  these 
interviews  and  attempts  at  concilia- 
T  tign, 
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tipn,  to  which  the  policy  of  Bona- 
parte was  presumed,  at  least,  as 
nujch  conducive  as  his  humanity* 
the.  arrangements  of  pacification 
were  completed,  and  peace  between 
Russia  and  France  was  ratified 
on  the  ninth  of  July.  The  two 
emperors  then  separated  wkh  mu- 
tual expressions  of  attachments  and 
after  exchanging  the  decorations 
0f  their  respective  orders.  On  the 
sametday  peace  was  signed  between 
Prance  and  Prussia. 
,  By  the  latter  treaty  Prussia  is 
deprived  of  all  her  territories  on  the 
lef^bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  all 
her  Polish  provinces,  except  that 
part  situated  between  Pomerania 
and  the  Newmarke,*  and  ancienjt 
Prussia,  and  which  is  to  the  north 
of  the  little  river  Netz.  The  king 
of  Saxony  is  to  take  the  title  of 
duke  of  Warsaw,  and  to  have  free 
CQmmunication,  by  a  military 
road,  between  Saxony  and  his  new 
dominions,  which  were  to  consist 
of  Thorn,  Warsaw,  and  the  rest  of 
Prussian  Poland,  except  that  part 
which  is  to  the  north  of  the  Bug, 
and  which,  under  the  idea  of  esta- 
blishing natural  boundaries  between 
Russia  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
was  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
dominions  of  Alexander.  Dant- 
aic  was-  to  be  an  independent  town : 
East  Friesland  was  to  be  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Holland :  a  new 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  that  of 
Westphalia,  was  to  be  formed  of 
the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Prussian, 
monarch,  and  others  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French  emperor. 
The  recognition  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte as  sovereign  of  this  new  king- 
dom ;.also  of  the  kings  of  Holland, 
Naples,  and  of  all  the  present  and 
future  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  die  Rhine,  was,  likewise, 
yielded  to  on  the  part  of  Prussia ;, 
with  the. consent  al*o.  te»ciose  ip 


ports,  and  become  a  party  in  tie 
maritime  war  against  England. 
By  the  publication  of  the  treaty  with 
Russia,  which  was  for. some  time 
delayed,  k  appeared  that  the  two 
emperors  mutually  guarantied  to 
each  other  the  integrity; of  then- 
possessions,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  powers  included  in  the  treaty . 
The  kings  of  Holland,  Naples  and 
Westphalia  were  to  be  recognised 
by  Russia.  The  offer  of  her  medi- 
ation to  effect  a  peace  between 
France  and  England  was  accepted, 
on  the  condition,  that,  within  one 
month  from  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  England  should  admit  this 
mediation.  The  independence  of 
Dantzic  i  the  military  high  way 
between  Saxony  and  the  new  duchy 
of  Warsaw :  the  annexation  of 
part  of  .  Prussian  Poland  to  the 
empire  of  Russia,  forming  also  ar* 
tides  in  the  Prussian  treaty,  which, 
in  many  of  its  other  provisions* 
was  also  a  copy  of  the  present,  were 
mutually  agreed  to.  The  festora^ 
tion  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg* 
Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  their  dominions  was  accede*!  • 
to  by  France.  The.  confederation 
of  the  Rhine  was  explicitly  ac*  • 
knowledged  by  the  emperor  o£ 
Russia ;  who  engaged  equally  to 
acknowledge  the  princes  or  states 
who  -might  hereafter  be  added  to 
tii is  union, -on  the-  communication* 
of  any  such  change  by  the  Frencb 
government.  ...        »• 

The  situation  of  Frussiatiathg 
preceding  year,  before  she  embade*  . 
ed  in  the  contest,  and  her  reduced,  * 
limits    and    power    by* the  abov» 
treaty,  formed  a  painful? and.  we* 
lancholy  contrast.    jSbe  /wis  .  del*    • 
prived  of*  Thorn,   Dafltzfo  VBertffr *' 
Warsaw ;  of  all  the  test  and  fifec*    . 
fertile  part  of  Poland;-of  thfe  com* 
xnaad  and  navigation  .of  the  Ynf 
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tula;  on  the  right  of  which  she 
was  suffered  to  retain  a  small  tract, 
in  order  to  connect  her  ancient 
possessions  with  the  barren  province 
of  Pomerelia,  and  her  dominions 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  ; 
while  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
she  no  longer  possessed  a  particle 
of  territory*  Silesia  was  restored 
to  her,  only  on  the  Condition  of  a 
free  passage  to  the  troops  of  that 
prince  who  was  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  her  Polish  dominions.  The 
present  and  future  members  of  the 
Khinish  confederacy  being  amply 
Recognised  by  her,  she  was  left 
Unassisted  and  solitary.  All  the 
princes  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
^ho  were  formerly  under  her  con- 
trol, and  who  were  to  be  permitted 
to  retain  or  recover  their  possession, 
being  induced  or  compelled  to 
join  the  federation  of  the  Rhine, 
their  resources,  instead  of  being 
combined  for  her  defence,  must 
be  capable  at  the  suggestion  of 
France  of  being  directed  to  her 
ruin.  The  causes  which  led  to  this 
humiliation  of  Prussia  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  particularly  dwelt  upon. 
Her  jealousy  of  Austria,  and  her 
acquiescence  -in  the  encroachments 
and  even  the  insults  of  Bonaparte, 
have  led  to  that  ruin  which,  for  the 
sake  of  Europe,  will  be  sincerely 
lamented;  but,  with  respect  to 
Prussia  herself,  would  have  been 
deplored  with  inexpressibly  more 
bitterness  than  it  is,  if  it  had  been 
incurred  in  the  struggle  for  an  ho- 
nest and  magnanimous  system  of 
policy.  But  she  deceived  the  hopes 
of  the  good,  and  even  the  confi- 
dence of  the  wise.  She  suffered 
Bonaparte  to  extend  his  usurpation, 
and  to  consolidate  his  power,  care- 
less who  were  the  victims  of  his 
depredation  around  her,  and  not 
considering,  that,  however  remote- 
ly he  was  pursuing  his  career  of 


havoc,  he  was  only  forming  a  larg- 
er circle  to  be  at  length  complet- 
ed m  herself.  Relying  on  her  own 
strength,  such  speculations  Wert 
considered  by  her  as  exhibiting 
only  imaginary  dangers ;  *nd  hop* 
mg  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Bona*, 
pane,  which  might  raise  her  to  be 
the  first  power  in  Germany,  she 
favoured  his  views,  and  apologiz- 
ed for  his  excesses ;  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  lifting  her  hand 
or  voice  in  opposition  to  his  power. 
But  she  neither  blushed  nor  trem- 
bled to  share  in  his  spoil.  She  was 
eager  to  receive  the  bribe  of  her 
inactivity  from  the  pillage  of  the 
innocent,  whom  she  was  bound  by 
the  most  positive  as  well  as  natural 
engagements  to  protect.  The  pro- 
perty which  she  had  not  the  spirit  to 
plunder  she  had  the  meanness  to  re-, 
ceive,  and,  after  neglecting  op*, 
portunities  of  alliance,  which  might 
probably  have  effected  the  de- 
struction of  this  universal  enemy, 
she  at  length  inveighed  against 
those  atrocities  which  she  had  en- 
couraged, and  those  spoliations  in 
which  she  had  participated,  re- 
fused to  proceed  in  the  road  in 
which  she  had  so  long  advanced 
without  reluctance,  and  entered 
the  lists  alone  with  an  adversary 
whom  she  had  been  repeatedly  able 
to  control,  but  by  whom  she  was 
now  sure  to  be  defeated ! 

In  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Russia,  the  teritories  restored 
to  Prussia  are  stated  to  have  been 
delivered  up  from  the  wish  of 
Bonaparte  to  oblige  the  Russian 
emperor;  without  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  its  being  required  by 
Russia  as  a  guarantee  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Germany  was,  in- 
deed, left  completely  to  her  fate. 
The  acknowledgment  by  the  em- 
peror, not  only  of  what  Bonaparte 
had  already  done,  but  of  what  he 
T  2  naigh* 
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night  do,  it  least  so  far  as  con* 
cerned  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  the  guarantee,  not  only 
of  the  possessions  of  France,  bat 
also  of  those  of  the  powers  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty,  left  open  an 
immense  field  for  the  regulation 

.  and  control  of  France,  in  which 
Russia  formerly  possessed  the  right 
and  announced  the  determination 

.  to  resist  her  claims.  With  a  spirit 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
magnanimity  usually  ascribed  to 
him,  Alexander  consented  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  territory  from 
•the  dominions  of  his  defeated  ally » 
fitd  thus*  by  yielding  to  receive  as 
an  obligation  what  blasted  his 
fame,  gratified  the  subtle  policy  of 
Bonaparte.  Turkey  wastreated  with 
little  respect  by  her  confederate, 
wh6  stipulated  that,  on  intelligence 
of  this  peace,  to  which  she  was  no 
party,  sne  should  instantly  cease 
from  hostility  with  Russia,  and 
agree  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
that  -power,  under  the-  mediation 
of  France.    So-compulsory  an  in- 


terference appeared  certainly  but 
little  less  likely  to  proceed  from 
contempt  than  friendship.  Hie 
article  concerning  the  mediation  of 
Russia  between  England  and 
France,  was  attended  with  a  limi- 
tation as  tb  time,  which  would 
scarcely  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  this  mediation  was  suggested, 
or  accepted  by  France,  in  any 
thing  of  the  real  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion. 

It  could  not  but  be  noticed  that 
no  provisions  were  introduced  into 
the  treaty  respecting  Cattaro,  or 
the  Seven  Islands  s  or  relating  to 
the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  die  Tw6 
Sicilies.  This  circutostance  made 
it  undoubted  that,  whatever  was 
developed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
much  yet  remained  to  be  explored. 
Indeed,  the  secret  articles  of 
treaties  are  not  unfrequendy  of 
more  importance  than  what  is  ex- 
posed to  public  observation*  pmd 
ate  often  inconsistent  with  prtfes- 
,  sidns  solemnly  made,  and  expecta- 
tions studiously  eicitecL 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Expeditions  oj  the  British  Arms — of  Admiral  Duckworth  to  CbnstanK* 
nop/*— Negotiation  with  the  Porte — Humiliating  Spectacle  exhibited  by 
a  British  Admiral— Injury  sustained  by  the  British  Sauadron— Expe- 
dition to  Egypt — Capture  of  Alexandria— Attempt  on  Rosetta—Impru* 
dence  of  the  Commander—  Defeat  and  Return  of  the  Troops— A  second 
Attempt  resolved  on— Treachery  of  the  Mamalukes— Detachment  of  the 
British  Troops  completely  cut  qjf— Preparations  on  a  large  Scale  fir  the 
Expulsion  of  the  English— Advance  of  the  Governor  of  Egypt  from 
Catro  to  Alexandria — Evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  English— Circum- 
stances of  the  Recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres — Arrival  in  the  River  Plata  of 
British  Troops  from  the  Cape— under  Sir  S.  Auchmuty — under  General 
Whitelocke— Attempt  to  retake  Buenos  Ayres— Mode  of  Defence  adopted 
by  the  Town— Plan  of  Attack— Disasters  of  the  British  Troops— Con- 
vention between  the  English  and  Spanish  Generals — Evacuation  of  the 
River  Plata  by  the  EngSsh— Trial  of  Sir  tfome  Popham—fate  of  Mi- 
randa's Expedition — Capture  of  Curacoa— Expedition  to  Copenhagen— 
General  Opinion  of  it — Force  employed  in  it^ProclamaJjonjxflke  British 
Commanders — Bombardment  of  the  City — Its  Surrendrt^Ternyofit— 
Humane  Attention  of  the  British  Commanders. 


THE  war  between  Russia  and. 
Turkey  led  to  an  tntemip- 
tion  of  that  harmony  which'  had. 
long  subsisted  between  the  latter 
power  and  Great  Britain.  The 
victory  of  lord  Nekon  at  Aboukf  r, 
aad  the  subsequent  advantages 
gamed   by  the  British    army  in 

.Egypt,  had  excited  the  most  lively 
regard  of  the  Turks,  whose  at- 
tachment was  attended  with  vari- 
eus  commercial  privileges  and 
facilities,  not  lightly  to  be  abandon- 
ed. To  political  expedience,  how* 
ever,  involving  the  highest  interest 
of  any  peoplr,  all  other  consU 
derations  must  yield  $  and,  Rus- 
sia befog  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Tone,  by  the  instigation  of 
France,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
England  to  attempt  an  accommoda- 
tion of  the  existing  difference,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  direction 
of  the  strength  of  her  ally  towards 
the  south  of  Europe*    For  this 

'  "purpose  ndmiral  Duckworth  was 


instructed  to  proceed  with  set  en 
sail  of  the  line,  n  frigate,  says  two 
sloops,  to  force  the  Dardanelles 
and  bombard  Constantinople,  if 
certain  terms  should  not  be  acced- 
ed to  by  the  Turkish  government. 
Onthe  19th  of  March  he  proceed* 
edto  fulfil  his  orders.  The  fire 
from  the  outer  castles  but  little 
annoyed  his  ships,  but  a  very 
heavy  cannonade  was  sustained  on 
the  passage  between  Sestos  and 
Abvdos  from  both  easties,  and 
within  point  blank  shot.  Thesu- 
pernor  return  it  received,  however, 
considerably  diminished  its  effect 
on  the  sternmost  vessels.  A  small 
Turkish,  squadron,  at  anchor,  to 
the  north-east  of  the  castles,  was 
attacked  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
driven  on  shore,  where  it  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  guns  of  a  formi- 
dable battery  at  Point  Pesques 
.were  spiked  by  a  detachment  of 
marines  from  the  Active*  On 
t)w  evening  of  the  20th,  the 
T  3  squadron 
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squadron  anchored  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city.  The  dispatches 
of  Mr.  Arbuihnot,  the  ambassador 
to  the  Pgrte;  who  had  quitted  Con- 
stantinople, and- was  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  were  conveyed  by 
a  flag  of  truce.  Ysak  Bey,  one  of 
the  ministers,  came  ofF,  in  conse- 
quence, to  wait  on  the  ambassador,  . 
and  his  expressions  implied  that 
the  Turkish  government  whs .  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  accommodation. 
Two  d#ys  after  the  arrival  of  the 
tenglfeh,  the  Kmbassadpr  was 
takpn  ill,"  and  the  important  busi- 
ness rrf  agitatipn  devolved  upon 
the  admiral.  The  negotiation  con- 
tinued till  the  27 til ;  and^  in  the 
interval,  sucl)  was  die  unfortunate 
state  l)f  the  weather  that  it'w;is>.otr 
at  jarr^  tfAi*  in  the  power  of  sir*  J/ 
DiicMvtSrih  *to  haye  occupied'  a 
situation  which  would  have* enabled 
him  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions* Tie  urgency  of  represent 
&Mvn,%Q  the  Div^n,  through  the 
long  9&ks£>f  his  dispatcjjes,.  that 
no  ijine  *v*s  to  -be  lost*  was  ac-s 
cwnpanieckwith  reiterated- menaces 
of:  fatotiiity  ••  and  ■  destruction,  in 
Jtaitofyfag  •  opposition  to  that  state 
of  flrftbeciiity  which  he  actually^.. 
perieneed*  and  of  whi«h  the  Turks 
were  weH  aware*  and  well  knew, 
bow  to  avail  themselves.  It  was, 
ihdeed,:  a.  novel  and  humiliating 
Spectacle -for-  a*  British  admiral  to 
employ,  so  jmrny  successive  days  in 
repeating*  threats  which  he  h?}  nq 
power  to  enforce,  and  in  exciting 
only  thfti  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
the"  enemy.  At  length  it  became 
necessary  to  terminate  an  exhibition 
thus  disgraceful.  The  time  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  English* 
commander  in  empty  menaces  had 
been  employed  by  the  Turks  in  the 
most  active*-  repairs  and  prepare* 
tions.  The  whole  line  of  the  ctiurt 
presented.  a,  cha»a   of    battfrbtt* 


Twelve  line  of  battle  ships  were 
ready  with  their  sails  bent  and 
filled  with  troops ;  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  small  craft,  with  fire 
vessels,  had  been  collected  ;  and 
the  troops  assembled"  in  Constanti- 
nople constituted  a  very  formidable 
force.  Had  the  weather  at  length 
favoured  an  attack,  these  accumu- 
lated means  of  resistance  by  the 
enemy  must  have  been  attended 
with  a  doubtful  taue  to  the  British 
squadron';  and  even  had  the 'squa- 
dron succeeded  against  aljf  this  ^op- 
position, the  repassage  of  the.  l>ar- 
danelles  was  still  requisite  to  com- 
plete its  triumph;  and,  in  its  ne- 
cessarily mutilated  state>  after  such 
a  conflict,  could  have  been  barely 
practicable.  The  idea  of  waftmg 
for  a  wind,  to  bombard  the  city, 
Was  now  abandoned ; x  and,  wound- 
ed as  the  British  commander  ac-» 
knowledges  himself  to  have  been 
in  pride  and  ambition,  on  dttrfiist 
of  March  he  weighed  anchor,  afcd 
by  the  next  dity.befure  noen,  e\mj 
ship  had  cleared  the  passaged  tbt 
Dardanelles. '.  This  escape,  howf 
£Y£r,  was  only  from  destruction* 
and  not  from  vary  serious  loss  'tad 
injury.  .  The  fire  of  the:  inner 
casdev  which  had  been  .severe  in 
the  first  passage,  was  more  iban* 
doubly  formidable  on  the.  return* 
Khe  Windsor. Castle  was  struck  by 
agranitesho  t  of  #00  pountis  weighs 
Xha  ftUed  and  wounded  during  this 
critical  operation  amounted  to  a 
considerable  number.  The  damage 
done  to.  most  of  the  ships  in  hulk 
masts*  and  rigging)  was  very  gteau 
la  the  whole  of  this  deplorable 
affair  were  killed  and  wounded  about 
S00  British  officers  and  se^meft;  an 
expenditure  of  valour  and  blood 
which*-. under,  wise  direction)  has 
tften,  beside*  adding  to  the  glory 
of-  -the*  Counter*  purchased  lor  it 
$dvantHgttBK>£  the  first  importance, 
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fcfct  which  was  here  connected  only 
with  disaster  and  humiliation. 
-  The  idea  of  the  expedition  was 
certainly  judicious  and  even  grand, 
but  the  means,  employed  were  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  end ;  and 
no  advertence  seems,  to  have  been 
given  by  those*  who  planned  this 
scheme,  to  those  circumstances  of 
wind  and  weather,  which,  in  enter- 
prises of  such  a  description,  ought 
ever  to  be  expected  to  occur  to 
delay  the  operations  of  a  large 
force,  and  frustrate  the  success  of 
a  small  one.  On  a  project  of  such 
consequence*  aiarger  fleet  should 
have  been  sent.  1  he  Russian  fleet 
might  have  been  required  to  jqin 
the  British;  and,  for  an  object 
principally  Russian,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  would  Jiave  exerted  itself 
to  the  utmost.  But  above  all, 
troops  should  have  accompanied 
the  expedition.  These  abounded, 
and  were  unemployed,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. By  the  landing  of  these 
mpon  the  coast,  the  line  of  fortifr. 
cations  might  have  been  destroyed, 
and  their  renewal  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  fire  of  one  or  two 
ships  ?  which,  if  the  admiral's  force 
had  been  as  large  as  it  ought  to 
#have  been,  might  easily  have  been 
spared,  and  stationed  off  those 
points  niQst  likely  to  effect  annoy* 
ance,  particularly  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles.  The  passage  be- 
ing thus  preserved  clear,  the  fleet 
might  have  waited  the  contingen- 
cies of  weather ;  and,  indeed,  by 
cutting  off  supplies  from  the  city, 
would  eventually  have  answered  its 
purpose  as  effectually  as  by  bom- 
bardment. Tl*e  Turkish  govern- 
ment must  inevitably  have  yielded. 
Commercial  relations  would  have 
continued  uninterrupted  ;  the  Rus- 
sians  on  the  Danube  would  have 
joined  their  brethren  on  the  Vis- 
tula* and  the  British  aims  wou!5 


have  been  unstained  and  triumph*' 
ant. 

While  admiral  Duckworth  was. 
advancing  to  Constantinople  to  fix? 
between  the  two  countries  those 
relations  which  were  in  a  situation 
highly  critical,  an  English  expe- 
dition was  proceeding  towards 
another  point  of  the  Turkish  doi 
minions.  On  the  6th  of  Marcb 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  about 
5000  men,  under  the  command  of 
general  Fraser,  was  embarked  at 
Messina  in  38  transports,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Alexandria.  The  day  after  quit- 
ting Messina  19  of  the  transports 
parted  company.  On  the  16th  of 
March  the  remainder  came  to  aa 
anchor  before  Alexandria.  The 
intelligence  which  was  receiv  ed  from 
major  Misset,  the  British  resident 
at  this  place,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  expedition,  stated 
that  the  inhabitants  were  well  af- 
fected to  the  British ;  that,  nott 
withstanding  the  diminished  force 
of  the  troops,  therefore,  a  landing 
should  be  immediately  effected,  and 
that  within  24-  hours  a  body  ^of 
Albanians  was  expected  to  arrive 
to  the  assistance  of  the  garrison. 
Accordingly,  oh  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  commander  occupied  the 
spot  rendered  memo  rabid  by  the 
victory  under  the  heroic  Aber- 
crombie.  Detachments  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  take  possession 
of  Aboukir  castle  and  die  cut  be- 
tween the  lakes  Maadie  and  Mas- 
cati,  by  which  the  Albanians  were* 
expected.  A  summons  was  now 
sent  to  the  inhabitants.  A  flag,  of 
truce  was  immediately  dispatched 
in  return ;  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  to  and  signed;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  general  Fraser 
took  possession  .of  the  place. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  represent 

ations  of  major  Misset,  that,  un- 
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less  Rosette  and  Rahmanie.were 
also  taken,  the  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
andria were  in  imminent  danger  of 
famine,  1500  men  were  detached 
against  these  places,  under  major- 
general  Wauchope.  No  opposition 
occurred  to  the  troops  on  their 
march,  towards  Rosetta,  and  the 
heights  of  Abourmandour,  which 
command  it,  were  occupied  with- 
out any  loss. .  Instead  of  retaining 
possession  of  this  post,  the  general 
was  induced,  without  any  previous 
examination,  to  enter  the  town  with 
his  whole  force.  Preparations, 
however,  had  been  made  for  his 
reception,  Turks  and  Albanians 
had  been  posted  in  various  build- 
ings and  advantageous  situations, 
and  from  every  window  and  roof 
he  was  assailed  by  such  a  severe 
fire  of  musquetry,  that  his  troops 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  300  killed 
and  wounded*  The  commander 
was  killed  by  a  discharge  from  one 
of  the  houses,  and  brigadier-ge- 
neral Meade  was  wounded.  In 
the  trying  situation  to  which  the 
troops  were  thus  rashly  exposed, 
they  behaved  with  the  most  admi- 
rable courage  and  discipline,  and 
were  able  to  effect  their  retreat  in 
goodorder  to  Abeukir,  whence  they 
returned  to  Alexandria. 

Provisions  were  now  become  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  this  place,  and 
the  renewed  representations  of 
major  Misset,  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  Rosetta,  were  corroborated 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  in 
the  name  of  the  inhabitants;  who 
stated  that  a  famine  must  be  the 
inevitable  and  speedy  consequence, 
if  this  measure  were  not  executed. 
Another  and  stronger  corps  was 
therefore  dispatched  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  important  busi- 
ness, under  brigadier -general  Stu- 
art.   On  the  9th  of  April   this 


force  took  post  opposite  the  Ale* 
andrian  gate  of  Rosetta.  Tho 
summons  of  the  town  being  neg« 
lected,  they  began  to  form  their 
batteries.  The  British  commander 
had  conceived  the  greatest  hopes 
from  due  promised  assistance  of 
the  Mamalnkes,  and  their  appear* 
ance  was  now  expected  daily,  and 
even  hourly.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Macleod  was  sent  to  setae  an  im* 
portantpost  at  the  viltyge  Elham- 
ed,  by  .which  the  junction  of  this 
expected  succour  with  the  British 
force  might  be  facilitated.  After 
waiting  in  these  circumstances  a 
xonsiderable  time  without  the  ar« 
rival  of  any  intelligence  respecting 
this  requisite  assistance,  a  resolution 
was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
to  retire  on  the  ensuing  day.  Earrjr. 
however,  in  the  morning  colonel 
Macleod  informed  the  general  that 
60  or  70  large  vessels  lull  of  troops 
were  descending  the  Nile.  The 
danger  was  now  alarming,  and  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Orders 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
colonel  to  abandon  hb  position  and 
return  to  the  main  body ;  but  these 
orders  were  most  unfortunately! 
intercepted.  The  commander  him* 
self  withdrew  immediately  with  his  # 
army  formed  in  a  hollow  square* 
taking  with  Kim  all  the  cannon  and 
ammunition  which  the  circum. 
stances  of  the  crisis  would  permit. 
The  troops  kept  the  most  compact 
order,  and  presented  each  way  so 
formidable  a  front,  that  the  pur- 
suers, with  all  their  superiority  of 
numbers  and  impetuosity  of  attack, 
were  unable  to  break  them,  and  a 
smaller  loss  was  experienced  than 
might  reasonably  have  been,  fear* 
ed.  The  detachment  at  Elba- 
med,  however,  wasrcompktelv  cut 
off,  and  the  whole  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  from  the 
commeneernent  of  the  expedition 
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nder  general  Stuart,  consisted  of 
at  least  a  thousand  men. 

This  succession  of  disasters  made 
m  strong  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  To  be  defeated  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt*  which  had  pro- 
duced some  of  the  fairest  wreaths 
to  adorn  die  brow  of  British  valour, 
was  particularly  mortifying*  Dis* . 
aster,  however,  was  totally  uncon- 
nected with  ignominy  in  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  who,  in  both  the  cases 
above  related,  exhibited  all  that 
discipline,  intrepidity,  and  perse* 
verance  for  which  they  are  so  no* 
bly  distinguished.  But  though 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of 
the  troops  were  unimpeachable  in 
both,  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mander in  the  first  was  by  no 
neans  so.  The  idea  of  quitting 
the  eminence  by  which  Rosetta 
was  fully  commanded,  and  march* 
ng,  with  all  his  troops,  into  the 
town,  without  having  examined  it, 
and  without  having  had  any  in* 
terconrse  with  it,  and  also  without 
any  artillery  by  which  he  might 
have  swept  its  squares  and  streets, 
appears  the  result  of  extreme  im» 
beciHty  or  infatuation.  The  ex* 
sedition  itself  to  Rosetta,  in  the 
,  existing  circumstances  of  Alexan- 
*dria,  was  wisely  resolved  «nf  The 
taking  possession  of  this  place  was 
an  object  of  Bonaparte  immediate* 
ly  after  his  landing  in  Egypt.  The 
interruption  likely  to. occur  in  the 
regular  supplies;  of  Alexandria, 
from  its  occupation  by  an  enemy, 
renders  die  acquisition  of  Rosetta, 
not  indeed,  necessarily,  in  all  cases, 
indispensable,  but,  with  a  view  to 
contingency  and  even  probability, 
a  primary  object  of  attention*  But 
to  accomplish  such  an  object, 
which  every  well  digested  plan 
must  have  comprehended,  a  su- 
perior force  to  what  was  actually 
sent  to  Egypt  should  hare  bee* 


employed.  Indeed  the  expedition 
itself  to  Egypt  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  necessary  or 
prudent  at  the  time  of  its  being 
undertaken.  Hie  French  had  made 
no  preparations  for  such  a  conquest, 
and  had  no  means  of  ejecting  it. 
The  occupation  of  the  coast  of  the 
country  {and,  with  the  force  em- 
ployed m  die  expedition,  more 
than  this  was  obviously  imprac* 
ticable,andeventhis  probably  could 
not  have  been  maintained)  could 
have  been  of  no  material  advan- 
tage, and  a  force  was  locked  up 
by  this  enterprise  which  might  have ' 
been  employed  to  purposes  of  die 
utmost  consequence. 

The  anticipations  entertained  of 
a  famine  at  Alexandria  were  hap* 
pily  not  verified  by  events.  For 
several  months  the  British  troopt 
remained  in  possession  of  it,  with- 
out Rosetta,  and  provisions  be- 
came more  and  more  plentiful. 
Preparations  however  were  male* 
ing  at  Cairo  upon  a  large  scale  td 
effect  their  expulsion  ;  and  on  the 
eighth  of  August  the  governor  of 
Egypt/  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable force  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
advanced  towards  Alexandria.  The 
degree  of  importance  attached  to 
the  possession  of  this  place  by  tlie 
new  ministry,  had  regulated  their 
instructions  to  the  commander  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  in  contin- 
gencies ;  and  the  diminished  state 
of  has  forces,  the  disaffection  from 
the  inhabitants  which  must  have 
resulted  from  his  vigorous  and  de- 
termined opposition,  and  the  vast 
body  now  collected  against  him, 
induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  a  defence.  On  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  to  the  town,  therefore, 
he  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  announcing 
that,  on  condition  of  the  delivery 
of  British  prisoners,  the  army  un- 
tie* bis  command  should  immedu 
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ptety  evacuate  Egyjft.  .This  con- 
dition was  accepted  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  it  was  made.  The 
English  force  almost  immediately 
embarked*  and  on  the  226' cf  Sep- 
jerobee.the  standard  of 'Mahomet 
again  waved  on  the  towers  of  Alex- 
andria* 

In  the  beginning  of .  the  year 
the  public  feelings  were  consider- 
ably agitated  by  rumours  of  the 
recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
it  was  soon  oonfirmed,  that  the 
tranquil  acquiescence  of  the  inha- 
bitants* on  if b  occupation  by  gene* 
ral  $eresford*  vras  not-  of  long  du» 
ration,.  Both  loyalty  and  super* 
stition  animated  considerable  num. 
bers  to  ef&ert  themselves  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English.  The  mtld- 
mess  of  the  regulations  adopted  was 
^sufficient  to  conciliate  the  inha- 
bitants-tQ  an  heretical  government. 
The  recollection  of  the  treasure- 
carried  off  by  the  invaders  was  au 
tended  with  considerable  exaspera- 
tion, andthe  smallness  of  the  force 
remaining  to  protect  an  acquisition 
of  such  extent  and  consequence, 
furnished,  perhaps,  the  most  power- 
ful motive  to  attempt  wresting  it 
from  their  hands.  Several  indivU 
duals  of  the  municipality  soon  be* 
gan  to  organize  the  means  of  re* 
sistance. ,  Fueridon,  a  member  of 
this  body,  •  exerted  himself  with 
great  prudence  aud  address  in  sti- 
mulating the  ardour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  collecting  depots  of  arms. 
Colonel  Liniers,  a  French  officer 
in  the  Spanish  service,  was  at  the 
same  time  in  full  activity  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  from  which 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  his 
passing  to  the  south  whenever  a 
fair  wind  .occurred.  Having  ani- 
mated the  people  of  the  town  with 
■a  strong  spirit  of  hostility,  and  form- 
ed in  it,  in  places  best  calculated 
for  annoyance,  magazines  of  arms, 


Pucridon  .withdrew  with  the  most 
regular  and  disciplined  of  his  adk 
herents,  to  collect  a  force  with 
which  he 'might  soon  successfully 
advance  again  and  commence  an 
attack,  trie  was  speedily  joined 
by  numbers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  governor  was 
now  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
his  new  settlement.  Justly  con- 
ceiving that  the  conflict  should 
not  be  delayed  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, while  the  enemy  .wns  thns 
reinforcing  and  extending  his  pre- 
parations, and  his  own  strength 
was  incapable  of  receiving  any  ad- 
dition, he  proceeded,  at  the  head  of 
500'  men,  five  leagues  from  the 
town,  and  made  a  successful  attack 
on  1500  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
already  collected,  takings  number 
of  prisoners,  and  nine  pieces  of  can* 
noru  The  troops  under,  colonel 
Liniers,  however,  soon  after  joined 
Pueridon,  .  without  .the  slightest 
molestation,  and  their  united  forces 
now  advanced  towards  the  town. 
General  Beresford,  well  knowing 
the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants* 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
a  distance;  but  a  succession  of  the 
most  violent  rains  taking  place) 
the  roads  were  totally  impracti- 
cable fo»  every  thing  but  cavalry. 
This  intention  therefore  was  neces- 
sarily abandoned.  The  enemy, 
possessing  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  Jiorses,  were  but  little  embar* 
rassed  by  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  weie  now  very  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  town  in  several  di* 
rections.  The  various  avenues 
were  soon  after  filled  by  the  Spanish 
army,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
armed  in  great  numbers  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  and  churches, 
deigning  to  conduct  a  war  of ►am- 
btwh.  On  the  12th  of  August  a 
smart  firing  began  from  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  enemy,  which 
*  was 
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itHflroed-wfth,  great,  effect  by*rbe 
British  artillery  planted^towjirds 
ibe  principal  streets  -leading  to  the 
grand  .  square.  The  castle  was 
commanded  from  the.*tops  of  the 
bouses  by  the  .armed*  inhabitants) 
and  a,  cannon  hadb^en  raised  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the.  churches  which 
did  considerable  execution.  Great 
impetuosity  and  great  firmness  were 
Iriaiiifested  by  „the  Spaniards,  and 
three- pieces  of  artillery  were  push- 
ed on-by  them  .with.great  rapidity 
and  destruction,  but.  were  soaa 
taken,  in  consequence  of  .a  charge 
byjjcblonel  Pack*  Reinforcements 
were  every  moment  crowding  from 
the  back  streets  of  tjie  town  to  the 
roofs,  of,  the  buildings  command- 
ing the*  great  square,  where  tiie 
English  general  had  hoped  to  bring 
the  Spanish  army  ttr  a  contest,  but 
where  iris.  wishes.,  and.  endeavours 
for  this,  purpose  were  equally  inef* 
fectual,  and  his  .little  army  was 
WW  rapidly  faUing  by  shots  from 
invisible  person's.  •  lathing  nciw 
remained  therefore*  btat.  to  hoist  a 
flag  of  truce  on  the  castle.  The 
conditions  of  a  capitulation  were 
almost  immediately  agreed  to,  and 
were  honourable  to  the  British  an- 
my.  They  .were  permitted  to 
march  out  .with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  and  to  .  be.  exchanged  for 
whatever. number  of,  Spaniards  had 
been  taken  by  them  since  their  ar* 
rival.  .  They  were  also  to  be  im- 
mediately enmarked  in  the  trans- 
ports for  England.  These,  terms, 
however,  the  Spaniards  dishonour* 
ably  violated. 

i  The  smaliness  of  the  force  under 
general  Beresford,  and  its  known 
Incompetence  t6  contend  success** 
fully  with  difficulties  not  unlikely 
to  occur*,  caused  a  reinforcement, 
ander.  colonel  Backhouse,  to  be 
dU^tched.fmrn  -the  Cape.  This 
force,  however,,  did  not  reach  the 


river  Plate  till  the  .12th  df  October* 
Tjie  immediate  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition, being  thus  precluded,  the 
ftr$t. effort  of  the  commander  was 
directed  to  occupy  a  position  oa 
-shore,  and  there  await  the  arrival 
pf  reinforcements,  or  of  further  in* 
structions.  The  town  of  Maldona* 
do  appearing  a  favourable  position 
for  refreshing  thetroops,  and  mount* 
*ng  the  cavalry,  400  men  were  im* 
mediately  landed  under  lieutenant 
colonel  Vassal,  and  took  possession 
of  it  after. very  slight  resistance. 
•  Intelligence  was  received  by  the 
British  ministry  of  sty  Home  Pop* 
lianVs  enterprise  against  Buenof 
Ayres  in  the  month  of  June,  after 
its  being  undertake***  it  was  net 
however  till  October  that  a  rein* 
&r cement  was.  sent  out  from  En^ 
land,  under  the  .command  of  sir  S» 
Auchmtuy  and  the  convoy  of  sir 
&  {Starling,  who  -was*-  apppinte4 
to  supersede  £ir  H.'  Popham  in  the 
command  of  the  naval  depart* 
jnent  on  that  station:  This  force 
Arrived  at  Maldonado  on  the  fifth 
df  January.  The  troops  from  the 
£ape  woie  immediately  taken-  un- 
der the  orders  of  sir  Samuel,  and 
JMaldanado  yas  speedily  evacuate 
3d.  An-  attack  on  Montevideo 
Mlas  now  determined  on,  and  oil 
the  morning  of  the  ISth  a  landing 
Vas  effected  in  a  small  bay  about 
nine  miles  from  the  town.  During 
the  disembarkation  the  enemy  were 
in  possession  ,  of  the  surrounding 
heights,  in  great  force,  but  made 
no  opposition,  nor  to  the  subset 
quent  occupation  of  a  strong  post 
about  nine  miles  from  the  town; 
On  the  19th  the  army  moved  oa 
towards  Montevideo.  Two  height% 
to  their  front  and  left,  were  occu*- 
pied  by  about  four  thousand  horse, 
and  a  heavy  fire  of  round  and 
grape  shot  now  opened  ;  but,  by  a 
spirited  charge  from  the  light  bat- 
'  talioa 
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talion  under  coioqjj  Brownrigge, 
the  corps  opposed  to  him  was idi- 
spersed  with  ube  loss  of  one  of  their 
guns.  The  enemy  on  the  flank 
also  commenced  a  retreat  immedi- 
ately, and,  without  any  further 
opposition  but  that  of  a  distant 
cannonade,  the  British  commander 
was  permitted  to  occupy  a  position 
two  miles  from  the  citadel.  In 
the  morning,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Spaniards,  consisting  of  about  6000 
men,  came  out  of  the  town  to  meet 
the  English*  and  commence  an 
attack  m  two  columns,  one  of 
which  was  defeated  and  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  about  twelve 
hundred  men*  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  other  retreated  without 
coming  to  action.  The  siege  of, 
the  place  almost  immediately  com- 
menced. Batteries;  were  in  a  few 
jays  opened  upon  the  town,  and 
all  the  frigates  and  smaller  Teasels 
approachedas  closely  at  they  could 
with  safety  and  cannonaded  it.  No 
disposition,  however  was  *ho*fa 
by  the  garrison  to  a  surrender. 
The  works  were  in  a  respectable 
state,  and  ablv  defended.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  erect  a 
battery  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
wall  by  the  south  gate  of  the  cita- 
del, which  communicated  with  the 
sea.  A  vigorous  fire  was  kept 
up  from  this  battery,  within  600 
yards  of  the  gate,  and,  though 
exposed  to  a  ver^  superior  fire  of 
tie  enemr,  a  breach  was  reported 
practicable  on  the  second  of  Fe- 
bruary. Orders  were  consequent- 
ly issued  for  the  assault  one  hour 
before  day*break  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  The  troops  destined 
for  this  service  were  commanded 
by  colonel  Brown ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  British  force,  including  • 
a  corps  of  700  marines  and  sea- 
men, were  encamped  under  briga- 
dier general  Lunacy  to  protect  the 


rear.  The  night  was  extremely 
dark,  and  the  troops  approached 
vtty  nearly  to  the  breach  before 
they  were  discovered.  A  most 
dreadful  fire,  however,  now  open* 
ed  from  every  gun  that  could  be 
supposed  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the 
discharges  of  musquetry  from  the 

farrison  were,  also,  unremitted. 
n  consequence  of  the  darkness, 
the  head  of  the  column  missed  the 
breach,  which  in  the  course  of  die 
night  had  been  closed  up  and 
strongly  barricaded  with  hides, 
notwithstanding  all  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers.  It  was  at  length  how. 
ever  discovered,  and,  difficult  as  it 
was  of  access,  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  render 
it  as  impracticable  as  the  untouch- 
ed wall,  the  soldiers  rushed  to* 
wards  it  with  the  greatest  impetuo* 
sity.  They  rapidly  forced  their 
way  through  it  to  the  ramparts,  and 
from  them  into  the  town,  overturn-  ' 
ing  the  cannon,  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
avenues,  and. the  fire  of  which  was 
extremely  severe,  and  clearing  the 
batteries  and  streets  with  the  bay* 
onet.  By  eight  o*clock  in  tot 
morning  every  thing  was  complete* 
ly  in  their  possession,  perfect  traiw 
<gnillity  reigned  throughout  the 
place,  ^uid  the  women  were  seen 
walking. about  the  town  without 
the  slightest  alarm.  From  the 
first  landing  to.  the  occupation  of 
the  citadel,  the  British  loss  amount- 
ed to  about  600  men;  major  Da)» 
rymple,  a  field  officer,  .was  .kill* 
de  j  and  lieutenant-colonels  Vassal 
and.  Brownrigge  died  of  their 
wounds.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  enemy  was  about  SOD  killed 
and  500  wounded;  about  2000 
were  made  prisoners,  and  1506 
were  supposed  to  have  escaped  in 
boats  or  to  have  secreted  themselves 
in  the  town, 
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Wilile  negotiations  were  pend- 
Lag  the*  preceding  year  between 
France   and  England,  transports 
and  troops  remained'  collected  in 
various  British  ports}  and  enter- 
prises which  had  been  projected 
against  different  quarters  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  enemy,  were  from 
time"  to  time  delayed,  itv  the  idea 
that  peace  might  render  them  su- 
perfluous.   According  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  diplomacy,  orders  and 
counter    orders   were   repeatedly 
issued ;  and  the  relaxation  of  hostile 
energy  on  the  part  of  England, 
while  the  enemy  was  availing  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  extend 
his  triumphs,  excited  no  small  dis- 
approbation.    At   length    public 
opinion    having    expressed  itself 
strongly  against  further  delay,  ge- 
neral Crawford  was   ordered   to 
sail  with  an  expedition  of  nearly 
5000  men,  under  the  protection  of 
lour  ships  of  the  line,  and  wait  at 
Port  Praya  for  orders*,  which  he 
should  receive  from  admiral  Mur- 
ray, who,  with  two  ships  more  of 
tfce  line,  had  been  destined  to  join 
and  superintend  the  convoy;  but 
whose  ships  were  not  fully  equipped 
at  the  moment  when  ministers  at 
last  thpught  it  incumbent   upon 
them  to  urge  .the  departure  of  the 
expedition.  *'  General    Crawford, 
,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Port  Prava 
fcnder.convoy  bf  the  ton.  captain 
,  Stepfbfd.    In  tjiis  place  he  waited 
'for  a  tiutath.  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Murray,  who, 
however,  had  been  detained  in  port 
bf  unfavourable  winds.     At  the 
'exfcfrationof  a  month  captain  $t6p- 
f  fjord  Was*  prevailed  upon  to  <jult 
the  port,  in  cottvoy  of  the  troops, 
and   within  a  very  short  period 
afterwards  admiral  Murray  actual- 
ly 'arrived. '  The  conduct  of  gene- 
ral 'Crawford  in  this  instance  in- 
duced ministers  tp  supersede  him 


m  the  command  by  the  appoint* 
ment  of  general  W&ttefocke,  who  , 
quitted  England  ~n>  Anarch,  and 
was  joined  ra  the   river  Plate  is 
June,  by  the  British  troops  which 
had  at  different  times  arrived  ia 
that  quarter  Under  colonel  Back* 
house,  ah-  Samuel  Auchmuty,  xad 
lastly  general  Crawford   himself* 
An  attack  on  Buenos  Ayrfes  was 
immediately  resolved  on  and  pro*  , 
pared   for.    After   many   delays 
occasioned  by  fool  winds,  a  land* 
ing  was  accomplished  without  the 
slightest  opposition  on  the  28th  of 
June    at  itnsenada,  about  thirty 
miles  eastward  of  the  town.    The 
country   between   this    spot  and 
Buenos  Ayres    is  intersected  by 
deep   and   muddy   rivulets,   and 
abounds  in  swamps  which  rendered 
the  march  of  the  troops  extremely 
fatiguing.     Colonel  Mahon,  who 
was  bringing  up  the  heavy  artfc- 
lery,  was  instructed  to  wait  at  Re- 
duction till  further  orders ;  and  the 
army,  divided^  into  two  columns, 
proceeded  towtfrds  the  town  in  op- 
posite  directions,  and,   after  sur- 
mounting various  difficulties  from 
parties  of  the  enemy  or  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  joined  before  Buenos 
Ayres  the  next  day.     The  line 
Wa$  formed    bv  placing  general 
Auchmuty's  brigade  on  the  left, 
extending  within  two  miles  of  the 
convent  of  Recoleta.    The  36th 
and  88ttt  regiments  were  on  his 
right.     The  brigade  of   general 
*  Crawford  occupied  the  principal 
avenues  to  the   town,  and  were 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
great  square  and  fort,  his  right 
being' also  well  supported  by  an 
appointment  of  dragoons,  dragoon 
guards,  and  the  45th  regiment  ex- 
tending to  the  Residencia.    The 
town    was  thus   nearly   invested,. 
In  consequence  of  understanding 
that  the  enemy  meant  to  occupy  the 
.flat 
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llat  roofs  of  the  houses  for  defence 
and  annoyance,  and  of  the  con* 
li deration  that  the  town  was  dU 
vided  into  squares  of  about  140 
yards  each,  general  Whitelocke 
states  himself  to  have  adopted  the 
following  plan  of  attack.  One" 
regimen*)  was  to  be  detached  by 
general  Auchmuty  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  and 
the  adjacent  strong  position.  Font 
fither  regiments  were  divided  into 
wings,  and  each-  of  these  was  or- 
dered to  penetrate  the  street  direct* 
ly  opposite  to  it.  The  light  bat- 
talion and  the  99th  regiment  were 
in  the  same  manner  •  to  pfoceed 
down  the  two  streets,  on  the  right 
ef  the  centre  one,  each  wing  being 
followed  by  a  three  pounder  ;•  and 
the  45th  regiment,  after  passing 
the  two  streets  immediately  ad- 
joining, was  to  fix  its  station  at  the 
•eadencra.  Two  six  pounders 
covered  by  the  carabineers*  and 
-several  troops  of  light  dragoons, 
were  ordered  through  the  central 
street.  Every  division  was  to  prtf. 
ceed  alcng  the  street  directly  in 
its  frost  Oil  it  arrived  at  die  last 
square,  adjoining  the  river,  there 
to  occupy  the  Sat  roofs  of  the 
houses  and  await  further  instruc- 
tions. The  seizure  of  two  situa- 
tions best  calculated  for  annoyance 
was  committed  to  the  95th.  A 
corporal's  guard  was  to  march  at 
the  head  of  every  column  with, 
crows,  to  .break  open  the  doors  of 
the  houses;  and  the  musquets  were 
to  be  kept  unloaded  till  the  co- 
lumns were  formed  at  their  ap- 
pointed final  staiions. 

These  arrangements  having  been 
riven  out,  the  strong  post  of  the 
Ketiro  and  Plata  de  Toros  was 
approached  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  filth  of  July  by  genera! 
Auchmuty,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  discharges  of  grape  shot  , 


and   musquetry  from  the  Spani- 
ards, he  gained  possession  of  the5 
place,  taking  S2  pieces  of  cannon, 
G(X)  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of   ammunition.     The    5th    regi- 
ment advanced  to  the  river  after 
experiencing  very  little  opposition, 
and  took  possession  of  the  church 
and  convent  of  St.  Catalina.     The 
division   of  general  Lumley  was 
opposed  in  its  march  by  an  inces- 
sant fire  of  musquetry  from  the 
tops   of  the  houses,  the  doors  of 
which  were  so  firmly  barricaded, 
that  scarcely  any  effort  could  force 
them  open,  while  the  streets  were 
intersected  by  deep  ditches,  in  the,  * 
inside  of  whidrwere  planted  cannon, 
which   poured  grape  shot  on  the 
advancing  columns.     The  56th  tc- 
-gxmenty  however,  was  enabled  to  * 
overcome  all  trtfs  formidable  op- 
position, and  to  reach  its  final  de- 
stination.    The  other  regiment  was 
more  exposed  to'  t|e  .fire  of  the 
fort,  and  the  principal  defences  of 
the  Spaniards',  and  was  completely 
overpowered  and  taken.    This  mis- 
fortune '  rendered    unavailing   the  . 
•success  6f  the  £6th",  the  exposure 
of  whose  flank' how  rendered  a  re- 
treat necessary  for  Ft,  upon  the  post 
of  general  Auchmuty  ;  which  was, 
also,  now  become  requisite  for  the 
5ttv  regiment  from  the  convent  of 
St.  Cafalma.     In  the  mean  time 
the     six-pounders,     appointed    to 
move  down  the  principal  streets, 
experienced  the'severest  fire  from 
an  opposing  battery.-    In  the  at- 
tempt to  take  this  by  the  bayonet 
the  first  and  ?ecohd  in  command 
were'  both  Wounded  ;  and  the  firt 
from  (he  battery  still  cdntinrring, 
as  well  as  from  the  windows  and 
tops  of  hoiis£s,  a  retreat  became, 
absolutely  necessary.     This  divfl 
sion,^  however,  occupied  a  position 
in  front  of  the  enemy**  principal 
defence,  and  hail  advanced  some* 
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wnat  beyond  their  first  station  m 
the  moraine.  Lieutenant*coIoneI 
Pack  with  the  left  division  of  gene* 
tid  Crawford's  brigade,  had  advan- 
ced* nearly  to  the  river,  where  it 
was  to  occupy  the  Jesuits'  college, 
which  commanded  the  principal 
Spanish  line  of  defence.  But,  on 
turning  to  the  left,  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  rendered  all  further  advance 
absolutely  impracticable.  Part  of 
them  took  possession  of  a  house, 
which  was  almost  immediately 
found  incapable  of  being  maintain- 
ed, and  no  alternative  remained 
for  it  but  absolute  destruction  ov 
surrender.  The  remainder,  after 
sustaining  with  intrepidity  the  in- 
cessant discharge  of  the  enemy,  by 
which  their  commander  was  wound- 
ed, retired  upon  the  right  division 
commanded  by  general  Crawford 
himself.  This  division  had  pene- 
trated quite  through  the  town  to 
the  river,  after  which  it  turned  to 
the  left  to  approach  the  great 
square  and  fort,  from  one  bastion 
of  which  it  was  only  400  yards 
distant  Learning,  however,  the 
fate  of  the  left  division,  and  being 
now  opposed  by  an  immense  supe- 
riority of  the  eriemy,  the  general 
deemed  it  most  eligible  to  occupy 
without  delay  the  convent  of  St. 
Domingo,  near  which  he  was  at 
the  moment.  The  Residencia  had 
been  gained-  by  colonel  Guard, 
who  was  considerably  removed 
from  the  Spanish  centre,  with  very 
flight  opposition  y  and  leaving  it 
in  possession  of  his  light  companies, 
he  advanced  towards  general 
Crawford  and  joined  him  at  the 
convent*  The'  building  was  al- 
most instantly  surrounded ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  reinforcement 
by  colonel  Guard,  general  Craw- 
.ford  was  obliged  to  confine  him- 
*lf  merely  to  defence,  and  from 
the  top    a  well-directed  tire  was 


for  some  time  kept  up  orv the. -Spa- 
niards. His  troops  were,  however* 
exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  discharges 
of  round  shot,  grape,  and  m usque* 
try,  which  at  length  obliged  them 
to  abandon  the  roof.  A  force  of 
nearly  6000  men  was  advancing 
with  cannon  to -force  the  wooden 
gates  of  the  convent,  .which  were 
directly  opposite'  to  the  fort.  In 
these  circumstances,  all  communi- 
cation with  other  columns  being 
completely  cut  off,  at  fdur  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  general  Crawford 
surrendered  to  the  enemy.  ' 

Thus  dearly  were  the  advan- 
tages purchased  which  had  been 
this  day  obtained.  The  occupa- 
tion of  de  Toros  on  *he  fight,  and 
of  the  Residencia  on  the  le^  ft,  white 
an  advanced  position  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  commander  in  chief,  pp-* 
posite  the  enemy's  centre,  were 
gained  at  the  expense-  of  2500  men* 
in  killed,  wounded,'  and  pvisorifers* 
'  Every  house  had  been  converted- 
into  a  fortress,  from  which  the 
occupier  and  his  negroes  had 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  means, 
both  of  defence  and  .  annoyance*. 
Mosquetry,  bricks,  and  stones  were 
employed  from  their  secure  eleva- 
tion, with  all  the. ardour  of  patrio- 
tism, and  all  the  zeal  of  fana- 
ticism. Volleys  of  grape  shot 
were  discharged  at  th$  corners  of 
almost  every  street,  to  the  pd.;sing* 
of  which,  barricadoes.  and  ditches 
presented  likewise  the  most  formi- 
dable impediments.  The  whole 
population  of  Buenos  Ayres  sifm- 
ed  to.  have  beorv  long  prepared  to* 
repel  the  attack*  aqd  were  evident- 
ly animated  by  a  resolution  bor-? 
dering  upon  rage.  The  night  ex- 
hibited an  impressive-  pause  of  da** 
struction.  In  the  morning  gene- 
ral JLiniers  addressed -a  fetter  to 
the  British .  commander  offering 
to  deiiver  up.  th%  praoner*>-taken; 
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now*  and  from  general  Beresfbrd, 
en  condition  thai  the  attack  on  the 
town  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  within  two  months  the  river 
Plata  should  be  evacuated,  by  the 
British  troops.  It  was  stated  in 
this  dispatch  that  the  exasperation 
of  the  populace  against  the  En- 
glish prisoners  was  unbounded, 
and  that  if  hostilities  were  per- 
sisted in  by  general  Whitelocke, 
it  would  be  iinpossible  to  ensure 
/  their  safety.  These  terms  were 
almost  immediately  yielded  to  by 
general  Whitelocke,  who  states 
himself  to  have  been  determined 
to  this  assent  principally  from  a 
.  reference  to  the  situation  of  the 
prisoners,  which,  from  unquesti- 
onable intelligence,  he  understood 
to  be  highly  critical,  and  from  the 
consideration  that  the  possession. 
of  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
were  so  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
conqueror,  could  not  possibly  be 
attended  with  the  least  advantage. 
The  facility  with  which  errors 
are  detected  in  plans  which  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  ought  not  to 
preclude  some  remarks  on  the  ope- 
rations and  conclusion  of  this  en- 
terprise. The  mode  of  defence  in- 
tended to  be  adopted  by  the  Spa- 
aiards,  appears  to  have  been  per- 
fectly ascertained  by  the  British 
commander;  and  every  obstacle 
must  have  been  expected  to  arise 
which  actually  occurred  ftom  bar- 
ricaded streets,  and  an  armed  po- 
pulation on  the  roofs  of  all  the 
hov  ,es  and  public  buildings.  Yet, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  appli- 
cation of  heavy  artillery,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  seems  to  have  been 
totally  unthought  of,  this  artillery 
being  far  in  the  rear  of  the  army  \ 
and  a  c^f  de  mam*  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  dangers  and  cer- 
tain lesses*  was  preferred  to  this 


regular  preparatory  application 
which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
procute  the  fciost  decisive  success* 
Each  division  on  entering  the 
town  was  preceded  bv  a  corporal's 
guard,  furnished  with  "iron  crows 
to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  in* 
habitants,  who,  knowing  the  se* 
curity  with  which  they  were  closed 
against  all  similar  attempts,  smiled 
at  their  inefficacv,  and  Leisurely 
directed,  an  unerring  aim  at  those 
who  were  employed  in  a  business 
at  once  so  tragical  and  ludicrous* 
The  troops  were,  moreover,  or-* 
dered  to  enter  the  town  with  their 
pieces  unloaded,  as  if  it  had  been 
imagined,  that,  before  their  arrival 
at  their  several  places  of  destina* 
tion,  through  long  streets,  and  a 
series  of  obstacles  necessarily  im- 
posing repeated  delays,  no  dis* 
charges  of  musquetry  from  British 
soldiers  could  have  had  any  effect 
in  counteracting  those  which  were 
poured  with  such  dreadful  havock 
upon  themselves.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  singularity  of 
the  mode  of  attack  adopted  by  the 
general,  several  advantages  were 
actually  gained;  an  important 
post  was  occupied  to  the  right  and 
another  on  the  left,  and  a  position 
was  maintained  by  the  comman- 
der in  chief  in  front  of  the  centre j 
and,  what  evinces  that  these  ad- 
vantages were  by  no  means  iheon* 
siderable,  the  governor  of  the  place 
urges  an  accommodation  on  the 
English  commander,  not  from  the 
argument  of  his  eventual  surrender 
being  inevitable,  or  of  his  retreat 
being  impossible,  but  from  the 
danger  of  the  English  prisoners,  if 
hostilities  were  still  persisted  In* 
This  overture  is  acceded  to%y 
general  Whitelocke,  with  a  view  to 
the  safety  of  the  prisoners,  and 
from  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  enmity  of  the  Spanish  inhabw 
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Unts>  would  preclude  the  possibi- 
Ytty  of  any  permanent  advantage 
even  after  the  most  decided  suc- 
cess.   No  mention  is  made  in  his 
dispatch  of  the    Impossibility   of 
farther  advance,    or  of  any   dif- 
ficulties which  precluded  tlie  em- 
barkation and  return  of  the  troops 
to  Montevideo;  where  reinforce- 
ments might  have  been  waited  for 
to  renew  hostile  operations,  and 
a  decision  on  the  policy  of  aban- 
doning    South    America     might 
have  been  reserved  for  ministers, 
instead  of  being  prematurely  and 
irregularly  pronounced  by  a  mili- 
tary  commander.      Six    hundred 
Spanish  prisonerswere  in  possession 
or  the  British  arrny,  at  the  mo- 
ment  when    the   accommodation 
was  suggested,  who  might  have 
been  considered  as  guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  the  English  soldiers. 
The  enmity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
fully  ascertained  before  the  attack, 
which,    if  upon  that  principle  it 
wight    to    be   abandoned,    ought 
also  never  to  have  been  made.     It 
was  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  under   the  lenient  discipline 
2nd  fostering  care  of  England,  the 
prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  might 
not  have  been  gradually  mitigated. 
The  communication  of  important 
privileges  might  have  substituted 
complacency  and  even  gratitude 
for  exasperation.      Or  if;  during 
the  protraction  of  the  general  war, 
it  appeared    that  this  experiment 
must  prove  eventually  unsuccess- 
ful, the  retention  would  at  least 
answer    some-  valuable    purpose, 
as  the    stipulated   evacuation    at 
peace  would  have  induced  impor- 
tant concessions  by  the  enemy  in 
Europe.      If,    therefore,    it   weie 
impossible  for  general  Whitelocke 
to  hive  urged  further  his  attempt 
on  Buenos  A)  res  at  this  time,  he 
shoafd  have  retreated  to   Monte- 
1807." 


video.  The  prudence  of  evacuat- 
ing the  one  station  by  no  means 
included  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing the  other.  Indeed,  both  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  the  defini- 
tive .treaty,  and  the  method  of 
attack,  there  seem  to  be  the  most 
serious  grounds  for  inquiry. 

In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  South  America,  it  is  proper  to 
notice  an  event  which  took  place 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year 
than  what  has  been  just  recorded, 
which  is  the  trial  of  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
sir  H.  was  superseded  by  admiral 
Stirling,  and  ordered  to  return 
home.  Immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival he  was  put  under  arrest  by 
the  admiralty,  to  await  his  trial 
by  a  court  martial,  which  speedily 
afterwards  took  place  at  Ports-  . 
mouth.  The  substance  of  the 
charges  stated,  that  he  had  been 
appointed  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Cape  in  conjunction  with  the  troop* 
under  sir  David  Baird,  which  ex- 
pedition .  had  proved  successful ; 
but  that,  with  a  view  to  attack  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  river 
Plata,  for  which  he  had  no  direc- 
tion or  authority  whatever,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Cape  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  under  his  com- 
mand, which  had  been  placed 
under  him  solely  with  the  view 
of  defending  it,  thus  leaving  the 
Cape  exposed  to  insult  and  attack, 
unprovided*  with  the  means  of  cap- 
turing any  ship  from  die  *enemy 
which  might  put  into  ir,  and  even 
of  affording  protection^  to  com- 
merce. On.  this  interesting  trial 
it  was  clearly  proved,  and  indeed 
admitted,  that  sir  (Io.ne  Popham 
engaged  in  this  expedition  without 
orders ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
proceedings,  which  attracted  in  a 
very  extraordinary*  .  decree  the 
public  attention,  the  evidence  be* 
U  ing 
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fog  completely  closed,  the  court 
was  in  deliberation  for  four  hours. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
the  defendant  was  called  in,  the 
charge  was  read,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  stated  by.  the 
judge  advocate  to  be,  that  the 
charge  was  fully  proved.  As  the 
withdrawing  without  orders  the 
whole  of  any  .naval  force  from  the 
place  in  which  it  was  diiected  to 
be  employed,  -and  employing  it  in 
distant  operations  against  the  ene- 
rgy, more. especially  if  the  success 
of  such  operations  were  likely 
to  prevent  its  speedy  return,  might 
be  attended  with  the  most  seri- 
ous inconveniences  to  his  majesty's 
service,  any  plans  formed  by  mi- 
nisters for  hostile  operations  in 
which  tliis  force  was  included 
being  liable  to  be  thus  rendered 
abortive,  the  court  resolved,  That 
the  conduct  of  sir  Home  Popharh 
was  highly  censurable;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  ad- 
judged him  only  to  be  severely  re- 
primanded. 

This  decision  ,of  the  court  was 
received  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country, 
(with  whom  the  success  of  valour 
ever  atones  for  deviations  from  the 
most  important  general  principles, 
and  who,  though  the  first  to  blame 
the  failures  of  temerity,  can  con- 
nect no  errors  with  its  triumph,) 
with  considerable  disapprobation. 
Even  those  who  might  be  supposed 
more  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  cor- 
rect discipline  and  obedience,  ex- 
pressed no  slight  disgust  at  the 
result  of  the  proceedings ;  and  on 
the  appearance  of  sir  Home  in  one 
of  the  principal  places  of  mercan- 
tile resort,  speedily  after  his  repri- 
mand, he  was  received  with  seve- 
ral distinct  peals  of  applause. 
Those  Iwwever    wlie  w?re    best 


qualified  to  direct  the  public  mini 
and    were   neither   led   away  by 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  en* 
terprise,    nor    so   biassed  by   the 
pursuit  of  wealth  as  to  overlook  or 
vindicate  the  most  dangerous  ir- 
regularities  practised   in  opening 
for  it  new  channels,  expressed  very 
different    feelings.     The  sentence 
of  the  court  martial,  both  in  the 
reprimand  and  its  severity,  receiv- 
ed their  complete  approbation.     It 
was  evidently  important  to  check 
that    comprehensive   /tnd     indefi- 
nable claim,  which,  under  die  name 
of  discretion,  tended  to  cut  up  by 
the  roots  the  plans  of  that  central 
and  presiding    power,   by   which 
alone  the  aftairs  of  kingdoms  can 
be    effectually   superintended.    If 
the  limits  be  not  observed  between 
direction    and     execution ;     if   a 
commander  be  allowe3  to  usurp 
on  the  functions  of  a  cabinet ;  or 
if  hints  thrown  out  in  unreserved 
and  confidential  conversations  be 
permitted  to  be  substituted  for  of- 
ficial instructions, — all  dependence, 
even   on   the  most  abundant   re- 
sources for  annoyance,  is  at  an  end ; 
uniformity  of  hostile  operations  is 
impracticable ;   all  calculation   is 
useless.      Instead  of  the  national 
means  being  wielded  against  the 
enemy  in  conformity  to  one  clear, 
consistent,  magnificent,  and  effica- 
cious scheme    of    hostility,    they 
would  be  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion  and  dissipated  in  mutual 
collision,    and    a    way  would  be 
opened  for  'every  attempt   which 
might  be  suggested  by  the  lust  of 
plunder  or  the  rashness  of  folly. 

Before  the  topic  of  South  i^me- 
rica  is  for  the  present  quitted,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  advertao  the 
operations  of  general  Miranda.  It 
appears  that  die  account  of  his 
force  on  landing  on  the  Caraccas 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that 
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he  had  with  him,  when  he  sailed 
from  Trinidad,  no  more  than  400 
men.    Having  effected  a  landing 
with  these,  he  soon  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards.     His  troops, 
however,  speedily  found  that  they 
had  to  contend    with  an    enemy 
whose     superiority    of    numbers 
would  atone  for  any  inferiority  of 
skill  or  discipline.    As  many  of 
the  assailants  had  to  dread  the 
worst  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  fought  with 
all  that  ardour    and  desperation 
which  these    apprehensions  must 
excite,  but    were  at  length  near- 
\y    all    cut    to  pieces    or    taken 
prisoners.  Miranda  himself  with  a 
few  others   effected  their   escape 
and  returned  to  Trinidad,  where  no 
further  exertions  were  encourag- 
ed or  indeed  attempted  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  enterprise.  *  The  Le- 
wder fell  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  captain  and  greater 
part  of  the  crew  were  tried  and 
executed.      In  the  course  of  the 
present"  year  general  Miranda  ar- 
rived in  England. 

An  enterprise  of  considerable 
consequence  was  accomplished, 
early  in  the  year,  by  a  squadron  of 
British  frigates  commanded  by 
captain  Brisbane  under  the  orders 
of  vice-admiral  Dacres.  This  was 
directed  against  the  island  of  Cu- 
rncoa.  The  harbour  was  defend- 
ed by  regular  fortifications  of  two 
liers  of  guns.  Fort  Amsterdam 
alone  contained  66  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  entrance  was  only  fifty 
yards  wide,  and  across  it  were 
moored  two  frigates  and  two  large 
schooners  of  war.  A  chain  of 
forts  was  on  the  commanding 
height  of  Miselburg,  and  Fort  Re- 
pnblique,  deemed  nearly  impreg- 
nable, was  within  the  distance  of 
mpc-shot  and  enfiladed  the  whole 
harbour.      Soon   after4  daybreak 


the  British  frigates  made  all  pos- 
sible sail  in  close  order  of  battle* 
The  vessels  appointed  to  intercept 
their  entrance  were  taken  by  board- 
ing; the  lower  forts,  the  citadel 
and  town  of  Amsterdam,  by  storm* 
The  poTt  was  entered  at  a  quar* 
ter  after  sit  in  the  morning,  and 
before  ten  a  capitulation  was  sign* 
ed,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on 
Fort  Republique,  and  tne  whofc 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the1 
assailants,  with  the  loss  of  only 
three  men  killed  and  fourteen; 
wounded.  This  acquisition  was 
announced  by  the  admiralty  in  a 
letter  to  the  lord  mayor*  and  the 
Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired 
on  the  occasion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  notice  ah 
expedition    of  the    British   arms* 
which  makes  a  prominent  figure 
among  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
which  excited  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  attention  and  extraordinary 
collision  of  opinion.     Some  of  the 
first  concerns  of  the  new  ministers 
were  to  take  up  transports  and  col- 
lect troops,  and  make  all  the  re± 
quisite  arrangements  for    an    ex- 
pedition of  extraordinary   extent 
and  consequence,  which  demand*' 
the  most  complicated  details*  and. 
with  all  possible  dispatch  must  be 
the  work  of  considerable  time.     By 
the  battles  of  Puhusk  and  Eylau* 
it  appeared  that,  though  the  losses' 
of  the  allies  were  greater  than  those* 
of  the  French,  the  latter  must  have 
experienced  very  considerable  mv 
pairment  of  force.     Both  parties' 
had    been   extremely    weakened* 
and  both  were*  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, renewing  their  vigour  for  a 
fresh  conflict,  the  result  of  which 
would  probably  be  decisive.     In 
these  circumstances  it  was  of  con- 
sequence to  throw  every  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  Bonaparte's 
accumulating  reinforcements)  and 
U2  to 
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to  excite  those  alarms  on  various 
points  which  would  render  his  de* 
tention  of  any  troops  from  the 
Vistula  a  matter  of  expedience. 
Even  the  alarm  excited  by  the, 
English  preparations  tended  to 
produce  this  effect.  But  in  the 
event  of  Bonaparte  being  driven 
out  of  Poland,  20,000  British  sol- 
diers  in  conjunction  with  7000 
Prussians  and  Russians,  and  13,000 
Swedes  already  at  Stralsund,  would 
constitute  an  army,  whose  opera- 
tions in  Germany  might  be  attend- 
ed wjth  the  most  valuable  advan- 
tages and  help  to  complete  his  over- 
throw. Even  should  the  fate  of 
the  war  be  terminated  before  the 
completion  of  the  British  arma- 
ment, and  terminated  in  the  man* 
tier  most  to  be  deprecated,  the 
preparation  of  this  force  might  t>e 
found  by  no  means  useless.  It 
was  possible  to  descry  con  tin* 
gencies  in  which  its  application, 
even  in  the  north  of  Europe^  might , 
still  be  attended  with  advantages 
of  the  first  order  to  Great  Britain, 
if  not  immediately  to  the  continent 
itself.  The  fluctuations  of  policy 
incident  to  courts,  in  which  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  sove- 
reign are  under  comparatively  lit- 
tle control  from  public  opinion, 
and  none  .from  popular  ferms  of 
constitution,  the  natural  ascen- 
dancy of  a  strong  mind  over  a 
weak  one,  and  the  possible,  substi- 
tution of  hostility  for  alliance,  were 
circumstances  which>  m  the  for- 
mation of  this  armament,  did  not 
escape  the  comprehension  of  mini- 
sters ;  and  they  were  evidently  cir- 
cumstances which,*  after  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  armament 
might  have  become  incapable  of 
attainment,  might  render-its  actual 
preparation  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence for  a  very  different  service, 
for  which  it  might  be  suddenly  and 


imperiously  demanded.  The  tfrst 
embarkation,  consisting  chiefly  of 
foreign  troops,  took  place  as  soon 
as  the  equipment  could  be  com- 
pleted, and  without  any  just  ground 
for  the  imputation  of  delay.  These 
troops  safely  arrived  at  their  places 
of  destination,  at  Stralsund  and 
in  the  island  of  Rugen.  Before 
the  remainder,  however,  and  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  troops 
destined  for  this  expedition  could 
be  embarked,  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  and  of 
the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  intel- 
ligence would  immediately  check 
the  preparations  going  on  in  the 
British  -ports,  and  that  the  object 
would  be  to  withdraw  in  safety 
those  forces  which  were  already  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  instead  of 
adding  to  their  number.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
France  might  indeed  still  be  con- 
tinued, and  from  his  experienced 
^perseverance  and  high  chivalrous 
principles,  defying  the  calculations 
of  discretion  and  probability,  there 
was  reason  to  imagine  that  be 
would  still  cany  on  an  useless  war. 
Yet  it  did  not  appear  consistent 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  British  coun- 
cil to  join  in  attempts  which  could 
not  possibly  succeed,  and  pour  out 
the  blood  of  those  heroes  in  the 
North,  who  might,  within  a  short 
time,  be  wanted  for  the  protection 
of  their  native  soil.  The  expedi- 
tion, however,  was  still  continued> 
and  even  with  increased  vigour. 
Its  supposed  destination  for  co- 
operation with  Sweden  was  the 
theme  of  perpetual  invective  or  ri- 
dicule Those  who  conceived  it  im- 
possible that  this  should  be  its  real 
object,  imagined  it  might  be  in- 
tended for  some  enterprise  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  enemy. 
Flushing,  Boulogne,  Antwerp,  and 
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the  Texel,  were  successively  an- 
nounced as  the  intended  places  of 
attack,  and  many  applauded  the 
energy,  while  others  condemned 
the  temerity,  of  administration. 
t  But,  again,  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
parations, calculated  for  regular 
approaches  and  a  protracted  siege, 
and  not  for  a  coup  de  main,  inter- 
fered with  these  conclusions,  and 
doufctf  and  mystery  were  still  sus- 
pended over  a  subject  which  now 
attracted  universal  attention  and 
speculation. 

Every  thing  being  at  length 
completed,  lord  Cathcart  embark- 
ed as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  forces,  and  set  sail  under  the 
protection  of  admiral  Gambier, 
with  an  admirably  appointed  and 
most  formidable  fleet.  Within  a 
few  days,  the  objections  to  dis- 
closure being  considerably  lessened, 
it  was  circuitously  asserted  that 
the  object  of  all  this  mighty  arma- 
ment was  no  other  than  Denmark. 
Incredible  as  this  appeared,  circum- 
stances were  every  day  occurring 
to  give  it  probability.  Dispatches 
were  anxiously  expected  which 
roust  expound  every  difficulty : 
and  at  length,  after  very  consider- 
able delay,  these  dispatches  arrived, 
and  confirmed  the  suggestion  that 
Denmark  was,  indeed,  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  and  that  it  had 
proceeded  to  Copenhagen  to  take 
possession  of  Zealand,  and  secure 
the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stoi  es. 

This  attempt  against  a  state 
"with  which  England  was  in  pro- 
found peace,  and  whose  neutrality 
had  been  die  topic  of  her  perpetual 
admiration  and  eulogium,  was  in- 
stantly and  extremely  reprobated. 
British  honour  was  asserted  to  be 
indelibly  stained.  The  atrocities 
of  the  enemy  could  no  longer  be 
exposed  with  honest  indignation, 
la  his  most  wanton,    aggressions 


and  usurpations,  he  was  now  imi- 
tated by  those  who  had  held  him 
up  to  the  detestation  of  mankind; 
and  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy 
was,  added  to  the  flagrancy  of  in- 
justice. Such  was  fhe  expression 
of  the  general  feeling  with  respect 
to  this  important  undertaking: 
and  even  those  who  were  prepared 
to  vindicate  it  by  a  reference  to 
the  comprehensive  principles  of 
political  morality,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  pleased  with  this  ebulli- 
tion of  the  popular  sentiment.  In 
the  mass  of  a  community,  that  dis- 
crimination necessary  to  decide  on 
complicated  cases  of  policy  can 
never  be  expected.  They  are  in- 
capable of  admitting  exceptions  to 
rules,  or,  rather,  of  enlarging  their 
rules  so  as  to  include  these  excep- 
tions. While  this  incompetence 
for  decision  on  cases  of  great  poli- 
tical crisis  and  complication  ex- 
ists, as  it  ever  must  exist,  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  it  is  high- 
ly pleasing  to  observe  in  them  at 
least  that  honest  feeling,  which,  in 
the  general  course  of  human  affairs, 
guides  to  correct  decision,  tends 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
justice,  and  is  adequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  social  intercourse;  that, 
in  short,  though  not  qualified  by 
profound  views  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  circumstances  of  every 
case,  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
tliis  feeling  will  permit  them  to 
go  astray. 

The  right  of  attacking  a  neutral 
power,  then,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
negatived  by  the  popular  observa- 
tion that  hostility  can  be  justified 
only  by  aggression,  and,  that  where 
no  provocation  has  been  given  no 
attack  ought  to  be  made.  The 
important  inquiry  is,  whether  the 
state  which  professes,  and  even  un- 
questionably means,  the  strictest 
neutrality  is  capable  of  maintain- 
U3  ing 
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ing  it}  or  whether  it  be  not  under 
the  inevitable  control  of  a  power 
which  may  at  any  time  occupy  its 
territory,  and  compel  it  to  an  ap- 
plication of  its  resources,  foreign 
indeed  to  its  most  decided  and  ar- 
dent wishes,   but  eminently  injuri- 
ous to  a  nation  with  which  that 
•power  is  at  war.     If,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  conflict  between  two  migh- 
ty empires,  it  has  been  the  invari- 
able practice  of  one  to  swell  the 
amount  of  its  means,  by  drawing 
.into  the  vortex  of  its  hostility  sub- 
ordinate   powers,     desirous,    but 
totally  unable,  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence 5  if  there  remain  one  of  this 
description,  on  which  it  has  hither- 
to forborne  attack,  from  .policy, 
and  most  assuredly  not  from  prin- 
ciple, but  the  attack  on  which  re- 
cent successes  and  even  strong  in- 
timations   have    rendered    in  the 
highest  degree  probable  and  im- 
minent, surely  the  anticipation  of 
such  views  by  the  empire  against 
which  these  new  resources  are  de- 
signed to  be  directed,  falls  within 
the  limits  of    the    most  decided 
expediency.   It  is  indeed  an  inevi- 
table result  of  that  morality  which 
alone  deserves  the  name,  and  which 
in    all   cases,    presenting   only   a 
choice  of  evils,  avoids  the  greater 
by   the    less.     Men  who,    rather 
than  adopt  this  system  of  energy 
and  counteraction,  would  permit 
the  adversary  to  mature  his  plans 
and   aggrandize    his  means,  and 
could  console  themselves  for  their 
incurring  serious    dangers,  under 
the  idea  of  adhering  to  abstract 
and  universal  maxims  of  justice, 
might  adorn  the  intercourse;   of 
private  13e,  but  are  incompetent  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  nations. 
They  act  upon  the  rules  of  the 
peasant  when  they  should  exhibit 
<he  principles  of  the  sage; 
*;  Nor  is  this  occupation  of  the  res- 


sources  of  neutral  nations  by  any 
state,  with  a  view  to  preclude  their 
probable  and  almost  certain  direc- 
tion against  itself,  to  be  justified 
only  in  cases  of  such  extreme  ur- 
gency as  would  imply    that  the 
salvation  of  the  country  depended 
on  this  measure.    The  reasonable 
fear  of  consequences  inexpressibly 
short  of  this  result   is  fully  ade- 
quate to  its  vindication.     It  js  suf- 
ficient to  evince  the  incapacity  of 
the  state  to  maintain  the  neutrali- 
ty, so  strongly  professed ;  the  high 
probability     of   the    enemy's   in- 
fringement of  it,  and  that  this  in- 
fraction would  be  attended  wilh 
serious,  though  by  no  means  over- 
whelming   injury.      In    such  cir- 
cumstances   the    invasion    of  the 
neutral  territory  requires  no  other 
vindication     than     those   circum- 
stances   supply.     No   means   are 
torn  from  it  of  maintaining  its  in- 
dependence* as  of  this  it  was  in- 
capable.   No  ravages  are  presum- 
ed to  be  committed ;  no  contribu- 
tions are  raised ;    none   of  those 
alienations  of  revenue  or  appropria- 
tions of  territory  are  inflicted  which 
usually  follow  in  the  train  of  con- 
quest.    It  is  only  withheld  from 
compulsorily    concurring  to  pro- 
duce the  success  of  that  system  of 
usurpation  which  would  eventually 
involve  it  in  all  these  horrors ;  and 
at  a  period  of  general  pacification, 
what  itself  would  have  been  un- 
able to  secure,  would  be  restored 
to  it  without  waste  or  impairment. 
Where  hollow    professions    of 
neutrality    have  been  maintained 
by    states,   which     have    delayed 
striking  a  blow  only  till  they  have 
accomplished   some  previous   ob- 
ject ot  policy,  after  which    they 
might  strike  it  with  superior  effect, 
this  anticipation  of  their  views  has 
been  admitted  to  be  just.    The  in- 
vasion of  Saxony  by  Frederic  Wil- 
liam 
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Krai  of  Prussia,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace  with  that  state,  was 
considered  vindicable  by  the  rea- 
sonable suspicion  that  that  state 
bad  assembled  its  troops,  and  oc- 
cupied an  important  station  with 
a  view  to  join  the  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia  then  combined  against 
the  Prussian  monarch.  The  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1761  to  in- 
tercept the  rich  flotilla  of  Spain, 
and  thus  secure  a  pledge  against 
the  hostility  to  which  that  nation 
had  manifested  symptoms  of  strong 
inclination,  was  regarded  by 
nearly  all  men  of  sense  as  deserving 
of  adoption,  and,  if  adopted,  would 
in  all  probability  have  precluded 
that  war  in  which  Spain  engaged 
almost  immediately  on  the  safe 
arrival  of  itstreasuie.  But  whether 
the  neutrality  of  any  state  be 
intended  by  that  state  itself  to  be 
terminated,  or  whether  it  is  intend- 
ed to  be  violated  by  another  power 
fully  capable  of  executing  this 
purpose,  and  of  wielding  all  its 
means  to  the  injury  of  a  third  state, 
expedience  requires  in  both  cases 
that  this  third  state  should  antici- 
pate the  blow  and  preclude  the  in- 
jury. Such  a  measure,  in  the  cine 
case,  indeed,  is  provoked,  and  what- 
ever consequences  it  may  entail 
on  perfidious  policy  are  justly  me- 
rited. In  the  other,  the  measure 
is  adopted  with  no  spirit  of  re- 
venge, because  no  aggression  has 
been  menaced,  and  while  it  is  ex- 
ecuted will  be  sincerely  deplored. 
In  both  instances,  however,  the 
hostile  anticipation  is  indispensable 
to  ward  off  serious  and  equal  in- 
juries, and  is  therefore  equally  vin- 
dicable, though  the  hostile  mind 
can  operate  only  in  consequence 
of  wrongs  committed  or  intended. 

If  we  advert  from  principles  to 
facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  put  by  Bonaparte 


to  the  ban  of  the  continent.  «The 
property  of.  her  subjects  had  beea 
confiscated  in  the  neutral  terri- 
tories of  the  north,  of  Germany. 
In  Switzerland,  where  no  connec- 
tion existed  with  England  but 
tli  rough  die  peaceful  exchanges 
of  commerce,  her  trade  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  most  rigorous  edicts. 
Portugal  was  permitted  to  keep 
open  ner  ports  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  merely  because 
the  rapacity  of  the  emperor  predo- 
minated over  his  vengeance,  and 
he  consented  to  accept  bribes  for 
delaying  what  he  'was  .  resolved, 
ultimately,  and  at  a  more  conve- 
nient season,  to  inflict.'  The  nega- 
tive and  positive  means  of  annoy- 
ance belonging  to  those  states 
which  were  denominated  by  him 
independent,  but  were  subject  to 
his  control,  were  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  and  resentment, 
the  humiliation  of  the  British  em- 
pire. By  restrictions  on  tradej  and 
exactions  of  money,  and  demands 
of  provisions,  or  troops,  or  stores 
of  various  descriptions,  he  obliged 
all  neutral  powers  within  his  reach 
to  aid  in  his  views  and  contribute 
to  his  success.  He  had  in  iio  in- 
stance manifested  any  scruples  but 
those  of  policy  ;  and  his  system,  of 
converting  to. his  purpc&e  all  the 
resources  within  his  grasp,  had 
.been  acted  upon  with  firm  decision 
and  unrelenting  oppression. 

With  an  enemy  of  this  descrip- 
tion it  became  necessary  to  adqpt 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  which,  if  the 
ordinary  practice  of  civilized  ra- 
tions had  received  no  infraction 
from  him,  would  never  have  been 
resorted  to.  It  was  resolved  not 
to  imitate  him  in  his  injustice  and 
atrocity,  not  to  invade  neutral 
states  with  a  view  to  alienate  their 
territories  or  exhaust  their  revenue, 
U4  but 
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but  merely  to  obtain  security,  that 
their  resources  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  promotion  of  his 
schemes. 

That  Denmark  was  unable  to 
maintain,  any  longer,  that  neu- 
trality which  it  had  hitherto  ob- 
served, seems  to  require  no  proof. 
In  a  former  war,  after  the  profes- 
sion of  the  strictest  neutrality,  it 
was  induced,  at  the  instigation  of 
France  and  Russia,  to  quit  this 
system,  and  explicitly  alleged  ex- 
ternal and  overbearing  influence  in 
vindication  of  this  departure  from 
jts  solemn  declaration.  This  influ- 
-  ence,  however,  in  the  present  case, 
was  at  least  equally  difficult  to  be 
resisted,  if  it  were  applied.  After 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  her- 
self had  been  subdued  or  defeated 
by  France,  it  is  no  gratuitous  as- 
'  sumption  to  say  that  Denmark 
could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance. 
The  threat  merely  of  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Holstcin,  Schfeswig, 
and  Jutland,  might  be  presumed 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  Danish 
court  into  compliance ;  this  tempo- 
rary occupation,  it  might  be  well 
known,  would  be  attended  with  re- 
quisitions and  oppressions,  with 
waste  and  ravage,  which  even 
the  industry  of  years  would  not 
adequately  repair.  But  the  me- 
nace of  appropriation  might  also 
have  been  held  out ;  that  these  fer- 
tile districts,  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  Danish  territory,  should 
be  for  ever  alienated  from  that  go- 
vernment— and  there  would,  in  case 
of  refusal,  have  unquestionably 
been  only  a  short  interval  between 
the  decree  and  its  execution  \  that 
Denmark  would  have  submitted  to 
see  detached  from  her  the  better 
half  of  her  possessions,  rather,  than 
cooperate  in  French  hostility  and 
supply  her  navy  for  the  invasion  or 
annoyance  of  England,  is  a  pre- 


sumption of  what  is  barely  withm 
the  limits  of  moral  possibility. 

As  France  possessed  this  power, 
so  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who 
have  adverted  to  the  course  of 
events,  that  she  had  both  the  incli- 
nation and  intention  to  wrest  the 
Danish  resources jto  her  grand  pur- 
pose, the  injury  of  England.  Inti» 
mations  bad  repeatedly  dropped 
from  the  French  press,  that  Den- 
mark might  be  induced  to  shut  the 
Sound  against  the  English.  The 
system  of  Bonaparte,  by  which, 
in  every  instance  within  his  reach 
and  within  his  expedience,  he  had 
turned  the  means  of  neutral  powers 
to  swell  the  tide  of  his  own,  render* 
ed  it  barely  possible  that  Denmark 
alone,  now  perhaps  affording  the 
very  strongest  inducement  to  his 
following  up  this  practice,  would 
prove  an  exception  to  it.  Besides 
these  probabilities,  in  themselves 
abundantly  sufficient,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  add  that  intelligence  had 
been  actually  received  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  of  the  design  of 
Bonaparte  to  occupy  Holstein, 
with  a  view  to  exclude  the  British 
trade  from  the  continent,  and  to 
the  application  of  the  Danish  navy 
against  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
Trie  arrangements  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  also,  if  not  fully  known  at 
this  period,  might  at  least  be 
strongly  suspected  to  be  of  a  de- 
scription highly  favourable  to  a 
project  against  these  islands  from 
the  north  of  Europe.  Russia  pro- 
posed, indeed,-  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  France  and  England  j  but 
this  proposition  was  attended  with 
a  limitation  of  time,  highly  indeco- 
rous and  offensive,  and  calculated 
to  do  away  all  the  merit  and  effect 
of  the  proposition  itself,  and  which 
showed  but  little  respect  for  a 
power  for  which  she  had  recently 
entertained  the  sttictest  amity;  and 
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jKaace,  France  was  to  mediate  a 
pace  between  Russia  and  Turkey ; 
out  this  provision  was  expressed  in 
language,  with'  regard  to  the  latter 
power,  more  descriptive  of  insult 
.  than  of  deference,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  circumstances,  na- 
turally suggested  the  idea  that 
Russia  might  derive,  from  this  me- 
diation for  peace,  more  than  she 
would  probably  have  gained  by  the 
continuance  of  war,  and  that  Rus- 
.  sia  would  be  ready  to  balance  these 
good  offices  of  France,  by  the  con- 
cession of  points  by  which  the  lat- 
ter power  would  feel  amply  com- 
pensated. It  was  known  that  the 
boasted  magiianimity  of  Alexander 
had  not  prevented  him  from  shar- 
ing in  the  conquests  niade  from 
Prussia,  and  rounding  his  domi- 
nions by  an  accession  from  her  ter- 
ritories, carrying  with  it  a  popula- 
tion of  200,000  persons  ;—  and  the 
monarch  who  could  robe  himself 
in  the  spoil  of  one  of  his  allies, 
might  be  easily  presumed  not  inca- 
pable of  engaging  indirect  hostility 
against  another.  Not  to  have  en- 
tertained apprehensions  from  Rus- 
sia, could  only  have  arisen  from  a 
confidence,  blinding  its  possessor  to 
the  series  of  events  and  the  deve- 
lopments of  character;  and  to 
have  doubted  the  intentions  of 
France,  would  have  betrayed  a 
scepticism  implying  mental  imbe- 
cility or  infatuation*  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  observe,  that  these 
intentions  are  sufficiently,  though 
undesignedly,  revealed  in  the  very 
invectives  with  which  the  official 
paper  of  France  abounded  against 
the  Danish  expedition,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  nations,  and 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  mo* 
dern  governments,  or  of  civilized 
warfare.  The  epithets  of  disho- 
nour and  atrocity  were  nearly  ex- 
fcajusted  in  thejr  application  to  a 


measure,  which  rests  its  Justifica- 
tion on  the  foul  and  wanton  aggres* 
.  sion  of  that  very  government  which 
now  exhibited  itself  as  the  model 
of  political  forbearance  and  scnu 
pulous  hostility.  The  vindication, 
is,  however,  at  length,  with  most 
singular  inadvertence,  furnished  m 
this  attack,  and  it  is  represented  as 
extremely  natural  that  the  English 
should  be  desirous  of  destroying  a 
fleet  which,  at  some  time  or  other, 
might  hud  en  Great  Britain  the 
vengeance  of  the  continent. 

It  it  be  remarked  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  occupation  of  the  Dan- 
ish navy  bv  France,  we  should 
have  had  force  enough  to  cope 
with  her,  without  any  doubt  or a 
secure  and  even  a  triumphant  re- 
sult, and  that  the  irritation  to  be 
expected  from  this  measure  was 
likely  to  give  a  formidable  aspect 
to  the  politics  of  the  North,  and  to 
delay  the  accomplishment  of  peace; 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the 
union  of  the  Turks  and  Russians 
in  the  Archipelago,  and  of  the 
Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes  in 
the  Baltic,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
naval  powers  in  the  world  besides, 
against  that  of  England,  with  re. 
spect  to  the  ultimate  result  and  vic- 
tory, might  be  securely  defied: 
yet  much  serious  injury,  much 
alarm  and  confusion,  much  inter- 
ruption of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  much  effusion  of  blood 
might  intervene,  before  the  period 
in  which  the  contest  would  meet 
with  this  glorious  termination.  If 
considerable  evils  have,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  it  is 
abundantly  sufficient;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  prove  that 
without  its  adoption,  Great  Bri. 
tain  must,  necessarily,  have  become 
a  province  of  France.  Peace  is  not 
(he  less  likely  to  occur  because  the 
presumption 
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presumption  of  France  has  been 
checked*  and  her  hopes  have  bfeeft 
blasted,  and  her  maritime  claims 
have  one  chance  less  of  being  rea- 
.  Iteed.  Nor  can  the  cofieequent  ex- 
asperation on  this  measure  (and  this 
exasperation  has  been  far  from  in- 
considerable) be  regarded*  as  hav- 
ing given  that  formidable  aspect  to 
Northern  politics  which  some  have 
suggested.  That  they  would  have 
been  much  more  formidable  if  this 
xneasnre  had  not  been  taken,  is 
niqst  highly  probable.  The  exas- 
peration, perhaps  inevitable  in  such 
circumstances,  will  be  soothed  by 
time  and  reflection,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  urgent  policy  and  re- 
luctant inclination  will,  at  length, 
draw  over  them  the  veil  of  obli- 
vion.. In  every  case,  however,  the 
impotent  irritation  of  Denmark  can 
excite  no  alarm,  while  her  armed 
confederacy  with  France  and  Rus- 
sia might  have  given  the  most  just 
cause  .to,  deplore  a  forbearance 
which  must  have  originated  in  felly, 
said  the  effects  of  which  could  not 
have  been  repaired  by  regret. 

Theforce  destined  for  this  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  about  20,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Cath- 
cart,  and  forty  sail  of  ships  of  war, 
twenty-two  of  which  were  of  the 
line.  On  the  12th  qf  August  his 
lordship  joined  the  admiral  off  £1- 
*ineur,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  his  ma- 
jesty's resident  at  Copenhagen, 
having  now  made  every  overture 
to  the  Danish  government,  with  a 
view  to  amicable  arrangement,  in 
vain,  the  army  was  landed  on  the 
16th,  at  Wisbeck,  on  the  island  of 
Zealand,  eight  miles  north  of  the 
capital.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
the  British  troops  from  Stralsund, 
also  effected  a  landing  in  Keoge 
Bay*  A  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately issued  by  the  Commanders, 
declaring  the  circumstances  under 
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which  they  were  obliged  to  proceed 
to  this  debarkation  ;  that  the  de- 

[>osit  of  the 'Danish  ships  of  the 
ine  was  the  sole  object  of  their  en- 
terprise, which  was  undertaken  in 
self-defence,  merely  to  prevent 
those  who  had  so  long  disturbed 
Europe  from  directing  against 
Great  Britain  the  resources  ox Den- 
mark ;  that  the  most  solemn  pledge 
had  been  given,  and  was  now  re- 
newed, that  if  the  demand  were  ac- 
ceded to,  every  ship  should  be  re- 
stored in  the  same  condition  as 
when  delivered  up ;  that  Zealand 
should  be  treated  by  the  British 
forces,  while  on  shore,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  province  of  the  most 
friendly  power  of  Great  Britain, 
the  strictest  discipline  being  ob- 
served, and  persons  and  property 
held  most  scrupulously  sacred :  that 
the  innocent  blood  which  must  be 
shed,  and  the  horrors  of  a  besieged 
and  bombarded  capital,  must  fall 
on  those  only  who  advised  resist- 
ance to  a  measure  thus  dictated  by 
'imperious  circumstances*;  and  that, 
though  the  Danish  government  had 
•hitherto  declined  an  amicable  ac- 
commodation, the  voice  of  reason 
and  moderation  might  yet  be  heard. 
The  determination  on  resistance, 
however,  unhappily  was  decided, 
and  unalterable.  On  the  day  after 
the -landing  of  the  troops,  there- 
fore, they  advanced,  in  three  co- 
lumns, with  very  trifling  opposi- 
tion, to  invest  Copenhagen,  which 
was  effected  on  the  north  and 
.south  by  the  military  force  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  -its  naval  power  on 
the  east-.  The  regular  works  were 
now  commenced  and  carried  on; 
and  while  these  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, notwithstanding  some  an- 
noyance from  the  enemy's  pun- 
boats,  the  conveyances  by  wbjch 
water  was  introduced  into  the  city 
•vere  sought,,  and  many  of  diem  cut 
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«ff.  The  frigates  and  gun-boats 
took  advantage  of  a  favourable 
breeze  to  station  themselves  near 
the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  from 
which  they  might  throw  shells  ifito 
the  town*  Bngadier«gen.  Decken 
took,  by  surprise,  the  post  of 
Frederickswork,  by  which  a  Jep6t 
q£  cannon  and  powder  and  850 
Danish  soldiers  fell  into  tr^e  hands 
of  the  besiegers.  The  country  be- 
ing in  an  extreme  state  of  irritation 
against  the  English,  preparations 
of  force  were  accumulating,  with 
great  rapidity,  under  general  Cas- 
tenschield,  who,  in  addition  to  this 
irregular  force,  had  three  or  four 
battalions  of  disciplined  troops. — » 
As  it  was  of  importance  to  attempt 
the  dispersion  of  this  force  before 
it  should  become  capable  of  giving 
any  formidable  annoyance,  sir  Ar- 
thur Wcllesley  was  dispatched,  on 
the  26th,  for  this  purpose,  and  soon 
effectually  accomplished  it,  with 
the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Danes, 
of  60  officers  and  1100  men,  toge- 
ther with  ten  pieces  of  cannon :  Tie 
afterwards  moved  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island,  to  disarm  and 
quiet  the  country  ;  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  operations  before 
the  town,  no.  further  molestation 
was  experienced  from  this  quarter 
by  the  besieging  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  contest 
between  the  Danish  gun»boats  and 
praams,  supported  by  the  Crown 
battery,  a  block  house,  and  some 
other  works,  and  the  advanced 
squadron  of  British  gun-boats 
stationed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  was  carried  on  with  vi- 
gour, and  the  latter  were  obliged, 
at  length,  to  retire,  some  of  thera 
having  been  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Between  the  British  batteries  on 
shove,  and  the  enemy's  gun-boats, 
$p  conflict,  on  the  part  of  the  for- 


mer, was  more  successful,  and  the 
Danes  were,  in  their  turn,  obliged 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss, 
one  of  the  gun-boats  being  blown 
up.  The  besieging  army Joad  now 
advanced  its  positions,  and  driven 
back  all  the  picquets  of  the  enemy 
to  the  lake,  or  inundation,  in  front 
of  the  city ;  all  the  suburbs  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  lake,  including 
some  posts  within  400  yards  of  the 
ramparts,  were  occupied  by  the 
British  ;  a  division  under  sir  David 
Baird  carried  a  redoubt,  which 
the  enemy  had  been  some  days  con- 
structing, and  which  was  imme- 
diately turned  against  them.  The 
works  which  had  been  intended  and 
begun*  by  lord  Cathcart  were  now 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  these 
successes,  and  a  line  was  taken 
within  800  yards  of  the  place.*— 
The  moment  now  approached  in- 
which  the  more  serious  operations 
-of  Uje  siege  were  to  commence* 
As  no  overtures  for  accommoda- 
tion had  been  made  or  yielded  to 
by  the  Danes,  and  every  thing 
evinced  their  determination  to  en- 
dure the  horrors  of  a  bombardment, 
by  the  26th,  the  heavy  ordnance 
was  landed,  and  the  batteries  were 
nearly  completed  for  mounting  it ; 
and  by  the  31st  the  platform  was 
laid,  and  the  mortar  batteries  were 
almost  ready  for  action.  A  sum- 
mons was  now  dispatched  to  gene- 
ral Peiman,  the  commandant,  con- 
taining the  same  offers  which  had 
been  originally  made,  but  which 
were  now  again,  most  unfortunately 
refused. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
September,  therefore,  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  commenced 
from  the  mortar  batteries,  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  army,  and 
from  the  bomb  vessels,  stationed 
in  the  most  convenient  places  for 
cooperation.    In  a  short  time  die 
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town  was  on  fir*  in  several  places. 
In  hopes  that  the  determination  of 
the  garrison  might  yet  he  changed, 
the  vigour  of  the  discharge  was, 
after  the  first  attack,  considerably 
abated,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
neat  day*  (no,  overtures^for  accom- 
modation having  been  m  the  mean 
time  made,)  that  the  discharge  was 
renewed  with  all  its  original  effect. 
from  the  morning  of  the  2d  the 
city  was  kept  in  names,  in  different 
points,  till  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
consumed,  and  the  conflagration 
Iiad  attained  a  height  threatening 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  whole 
place. 

In  this  crisb  general  Peiman 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  desiring  an 
armistice  of  24?  hours  to  prepare 
for  a  capitulation.  It  was  explain- 
ed, in  reply,  that  the  basis  of  the 
capitulation  must  be  the  delivery 
of  the  fleet,  which,  in  a  subsequent 
letter  from  the  general,  was  ad- 
mitted ;  and  in  the  night  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  the  articles 
were  settled,  and  on  the  following 
morning  ratified.  The  British 
troops  were,  by  these  articles,  to 
be  put  in  immediate  possession  of 
the  citadel  and-dock  yards;  all  the 
ships  of  war  and  naval  stores  of  his 
Panish  majesty  were  to  be  de- 
livered np;  prisoners  were  to  be 
mutually  restored;  private  property 
was  to  be  respected  $  the  functions 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers 
were  to  receive  no  interruption; 
and,  within  six  weeks,  the  citadel 
was  to  be  restored  to  his  Danish 
majesty  rn  the  state  in  which  it  was 
occupied,  and  the  British  troops 
were  to  have  evacuated  the  island 
cf  Zealand.  The  navy  delivered 
np,  in  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment, consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of 
the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs, 
and  twenty-five  gun-boats,  besides 


vessels  on  the  stocks  ;  in  the  arse* 
nals  were  found  stores  sufficient  to 
fit  for  sea  all  this  formidable  fleet ; 
all  the  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates 
were  laden  with  masts,  spars,  and 
timber  that  remained  ;  a  consider- 
able part  of  stores  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  put  on  board  the  Leyuen 
and  Inflexible;  and  some  of  die 
more  valuable  articles  on  board 
others  of  his  majesty's  ships,  not> 
withstanding  which,  there  yet  re- 
mained sufficient  to  load  92  trans* 
ports  and  other  vessels,  chartered 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  whose 
cargoes  amounted,  at  least,  to 
twenty  thousand  tons. 

T^he  grand  object  of  gaining  pos> 
session  of  the  fleet  being  attained, 
every  provision  that  might  t$nd  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  Danish 
nation  was  most  sedulously  avoid- 
ed; nad  indeed,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings 
against  Denmark,  so  reluctantly 
but  so  necessarily  undertaken,  to 
the  conclusion  of  them,  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  was  ever  ready  to 
supersede  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tility. The  bombardment  did  not 
commence  till  after  a  summons* 
with  the  most  advantageous  offers 
that  circumstances  would  admit; 
an  abatement  of  the  violence  of  the 
bombardment  had  been  purposely 
permitted,  to  give  time  for  relaxa- 
tion from  rigid  and  mistaken 
principles  of  duty.  No  shot  was 
fired  alter  a  disposition  to  capitu- 
late was  manifested ;  no  requisi- 
tions were  mtidQ ;  no  contributions 
were*  levied  ;  no  *  military  excesses 
tarnished  British  discipline  or  Bri- 
tish humanity :  lord  Cathcart  most 
willingly  yielded  to  the  request  that 
the  English  troops  should  not  be 
quartered  in  the  town  for  some 
days ;  all  the  gates  but  that  con- 
nected with  the  citadel  were  in  the 
Uaa4s  of  the  Danish  troops^  the 
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post  was  immediately  reestablished  ; 
and  the  police  of  the  town  was  re* 
gulated  in  the  usual  form,  and  by 
the  usual  officers.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  British,  before  Co- 
penhagen, was  comparatively  tri- 
fling; that  of  the  Danes  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  about  two 
thousand  persons,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  nearly  400  houses. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Danish  go- . 
vernment,  and  even  its  humanity, 
cannot  easily  be  cleared  on  this 
subject  from  all  imputation. — 
Much  will  be  allowed  for  those  re- 
sentments which  are  connected 
with  the  noblest  feelings  and  most 
important  duties."  But  there  is  a 
moment  at  which  the  agitations  of 
passion  are  no  longer  to  be  excused 
from  shutting  out  reason.  It  ill 
became  the  father  of  his  people  to 
enjoin  a  resistance  which  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  fruitless  and  to  sacri- 
fice multitudes  of  his  subjects  as 
an  evidence  of  that  detestation  of 
the  British  enterprise,  which  a 
solemn  declaration  and  appeal 
would  have  sufficiently  announced. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discern  much  of 
genuine  heroism  in  his  exposing  his 
capital  to  all  the  perils  and  calami- 
ties of  bombardment,  in  the  resist- 
ance of  which  he  could  presume 
an  no  success,  and  declined  person- 
ally to  participate  ;  and  how  little 
can  be  said  for  the  policy  of  a 
government,  which  prefers  fatal 
hostility  to  unresisting  security  ?-*n 
When  spirit  totally  disconnects  it- 
self from  discretion,  it  is  only  im- 
becility or  phrensy.  The  boasted 
neutrality  of  Denmark  was  a  phan- 
tom ;  she  had  acknowledged  her- 
self, in  a  former  war,  incapable 
of  maintaining  it ;  she  was  openly 
threatened  With  its  rupture  by 
France,  now  aggrandized  so  as  to 
permit  no  hope  of  advantage  from 
a  resistance  which;  even  during  its 


comparative  weakness,  Denmark 
bad  not  thought  proper  to  oppose 
to  it.  Instead  of  waiting  in  tarae  in- 
action, die  victim  of  puny  doubts 
and  morbid  morality,  Great  Bri- 
tain demanded  of  Denmark  merely 
a  security,  that  Bonaparte  should 
not  be  able  to,  increase,  by  her  re* 
sources,  his  formidable  means  of 
hostility,  Denmark  might  have 
obtained  from  England  the  certain 
restoration  of  this  pledge,  intimate 
alliance,  naval,  military,  and  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  the  guarantee 
of  all  her  territories  from  perma- 
nent alienation,  and  the  extension 
of  her  colonial  possessions*  With* 
out  accepting  of  intimate  alliance, 
or  extended  colonization,  she 
might  have  consented  to  deliver  up, 
for  a  time,  the  pledge  demanded, 
to  a  power  so  vast  and  formidable 
that  Bonaparte  himself  must  have 
acknowledged  her  to  have  acted 
under  the  influence  of  irresistible 
urgency;  while  her  declining  the 
splendid  overtures  made  her,  would 
h:ive  evinced  that  her  inclination 
had  no  part  in  the  transaction. 
How  much  is  it  to  be  deplored,  for 
the  sake  of  any  pedple,  that,  where 
their  sovereign. has  a  path  before 
him  so  direct  and  plain,  he  should 
have  no  eye  to  discern  it ;  that  he 
should  go  astray  where  it  seemed 
almost  impossible ;  that,  instead  of 
preserving,  at  once,  the  purity  of 
his  principles  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  people,  by  submitting  to  the 
resistless  destiny  of  circumstances, 
he  should  sacrifice  a  forxnjdable 
navy,  involve  his  capital  in  flames, 
and  devote  thousands  of  his  sub- 
jects to  destruction. 

The  conduct  of  ministers,  In  this 
instance,  seems,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  entitled  to  more  than  vin- 
dication : — and  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  whom  the  appeal  was 
often  made,  have  at  length  given 
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them  a  vote  cf  thanks  for  this 
particular  act.  It  required  con- 
siderable firmness  to  oppose  pre- 
vailing opinions,  and  encounter  die 
harshest  imputation  of  injustice  and 
dishonour.  Many  public  charac- 
ters, of  high  and  general  estima- 
tion,- would  rather  have  involved 
the  nation  in  calamity,  by  conform- 
ing to  its  errors,  than  have  prevent- 
ed it1  by  recurring  to  those  grand 
and  comprehensive  principles  which 


are  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary 
minds,  and  supposed  by  them  to 
imply  a  dereliction  of  all  honour* 
able  and  moral  sentiment.  Many, 
who  are  by  no  means  the  partisan* 
of  ministers,  must,  in  this  case* 
acknowledge  their  merit;  and  those 
who  regard  their  conduct  of  affairs 
as  very  far  from  faultless,  will  be- 
stow on  this  event  of  their  admi- 
nistration sincere  and,  unqualified 
applause. 
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THE  peace  of  Tilsit  was  not 
immediately  followed  by  pa- 
cific arrangements  between  France 
and  Sweden.  The  expected  arri- 
val of  u  British  force,  to  cooper,? te 
with  <\\s  Swedish  subjects,  and  with 
the  Prussians  and  Russians  already 
in  Stralsund,  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited in  the  king  the  most  animated 
hopes.  The  expulsion  of  Bona- 
parte from  Poland,  where  the  grand 
contest  was  not  yet  decided,  was, 
probably,  every  moment  expected 
by  him  j   ancf,    with  an  army  of 


forty -thousand  men,  his  disposition 
for  military  adventure  would,  in 
such  an  event,  have  been  highly 
gratified.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  could  not  be  surprising  that  he 
should  wish  for  the  termination  of 
the  armistice  already  mentioned  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
Swedish  and  French  commanders ; 
and  if,  in  producing  this  termina- 
tion, he  committed  no  infraction 
(which,  however,  he  was  charged 
with  committing)  of  those  scrupu- 
lous principles  of  honour  which  he 
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bad  s>>mewhat  ostentatiously  «lleg* 
ed.to  be  the  guides  of  his  conduct, 
ther^ could, at  this  period, have  been 
no  rdbm  for  blame.  The  event,how- 
ever,of  the  grand  -contest  in  the  east 
was  very  different  from  what  his  ma- 
jesty had  sanguinely  anticipated ;  ■ 
and  soon  after  his  inauspicious  re- 
newal of  hostilities  with  France, 
the  army  of  that  power  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  Fomerania,  .to  bring 
the  contest  in  that  quarter  to  an 
issue  by  the  most  vigorous  opera- 
tions.    The  different  detachments 
of  his    majesty's    force    retreated 
from  the  various  points  which  they 
had  occupied  in    this  province  as 
the  invading  army  advanced,  with- 
out daring  to  sustain  any  regular 
action.  Stralsund  was  the  direction 
of  their  retreat,    and  this  fortress 
was  speedily  invested  on  the  land 
side,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  bombardment.    In  this  situa- 
tion, the  senate  and  livery  of  Stral- 
sund humbly  addressed  the  king, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  avert 
the  impending  evils.    The  fortress 
was,  in  consequence,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and 
senate,  for  their  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  expediency  might  sug- 
gest.     Arrangements    were    now 
made,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to 
withdraw  the  troops  to   Rugen; 
and  with  such  expedition  and  dex- 
terity was  this  effected,  that,  before 
the  enemy  were  aware  that  a  single 
battalion  had  quitted  the  fortress, 
the  whole  force  had  actually  em- 
barked.  This  measure  being  com- 
pleted, a  deputation  from  the  se- 
nate was  sent  to  the  French  gene- 
with  offers  of  submission,  and 
alsund  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  French  army.     The 
Swedish  monarch,  being  harassed 
by  vigilance,   fatigue,   and  disap- 
pointment, soon  quitted  Rugen  for 
kis  capital*  leaving-  the  island  un- 


der the  command  of  general  TcAL 
The  island  Danholm,  between  Rii- 
gen  and  Stralsund,  was  speedily 
occupied  by  the  French,  partly  by 
stratagem  and  partly  by  force.— 
It  was  now  evident  that  Rugea 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  power 
of  the  enemy;  and  general  Toll, 
having  been*  fortunately,  invested 
with  discretionary  power,  soon  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
valuable  blood,  in  circumstance* 
in  which  it  could  effect  no  useful 
purpose.  A  conference,  therefore, 
took  place  between  the  French  and 
Swedish  commanders,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  and  a  convention* 
was  signed  by  them,  by  which  the 
Swedes  were  to  evacuate  Rugen, 
and  retire  to  Stockholm  ;  and  that 
island  and  all  those  on  the  German 
coast  were  ceded  to  France. 

Soon  after  the  peace  was  signed 
between  France  and  Russia,  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  much  more 
favourable  to  the  latter  than  cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  proba- 
ble. The  successes  of  Russia  had 
been  great,  and  the  continuance  of 
hostility  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  reduced  Turkey  to  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  distress,  far  greater 
than  that  which  she  has  long  ex- 
hibited. The  tumults  of  her  capital, 
the  revolt  of  her  provinces,  and 
the  insubordination  of  her  military, 
were  combined  with  defeat  and  dis» 
comfiture  by  a  foreign  foe,  who 
was  making  rapid  progress  on  her 
territory,  Had  blocked  up  her  har« 
hours,  and  nearly  destroyed  her 
navy.  In  such  circumstances  Rus- 
sia might  be  presumed  entitled  to 
have  expected  terms  more' favour- 
able than  she  actually  agreed  to. 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  to 
be  evacuated  by  her  troops,  and  the 
ships  of  war  and  merchantmen, 
which  had  been  captured  by  her  in 
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the  course  of  die  war,  were  to  be 
restored*  The  vessels,  indeed,  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks  were  also  to 
be  restored,  but  these  constituted 
a  value  so  inferior  that  the  stipu- 
lated restitution  was  most  strikingly 
favourable  to  the  Porte,  The  faci- 
lity with  which  Russia  appeared  to 
make  these  concessions,  seemed  to 
imply  her  abandonment  of  a  policy 
to  which  she  had  long  closely  ad- 
bened.  In  connection,  particularly, 
with  the  cession  of  Cattaro  and  the 
Seven  Islands  to  France,   it  ap- 
peared as  if  Russian  ambition  had 
suddenly  relinquished  those  objects 
which  it  had  so  long  cherished  with 
extreme  fondness,  and  given  up  all 
idea  of  increasing  her  own  territory 
from  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  But 
the  secret  views  of  cabinets  can  be 
only    imperfectly    inferred   from 
those  forms  and  conventions  which 
they  exhibit  to.  the  world,  and  by 
which  they  often,  conceal  from  it 
their  intentions,  till  the  period  jn 
-     which  they  may  be  developed  to 
greater  advantage.   It  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  Russia  did  not 
look  for  indemnity  for  her  conces- 
sions to  France,  and  in  consequence 
of  her  successes  on  Turkey,  and  it 
appeared  not  extremely  improba- 
ble that  she  might  yet  retain  con- 
quests which  she  had  agreed  to  re* 
nounce.    Few  would  give  Bona- 
paTte  credit  for  his  actually  feeling 
the  affection  for  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment which  he  has  so  repeat- 
edly expressed :  -he  has  long  looked 
to  the  partition  of  that  empire  by 
violence;    he  has    often  contem- 
plated its  dissolution  from  internal 
weakness,  which,  indeed,  has  long 
appeared    perpetually    imminent, 
but  been   perpetually   delayed. — 
While  Turkey,   therefore,  might 
>  congratulate  herself  on  the  conclu- 
sion cf  this    peace   with  Russia, 
there  was  still  room  fur  apprehen- 


sion ;  and  the  renunciation  of  th* 
claims  of  Russia,  through  the  me* 
diation  of  France,  could  not  be 
considered  as  an  absolute  security 
that  both  these  powers  had  not 
combined  in  a  plan  for  her  destruc- 
tion. Of  this,  however,  nothing 
was  ascertained  before  the  end  of 
the  year :  but  the  arrangements  of 
Turkey  were  stated  in  a  paper  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  French  go- 
vernment to  be,  in  certain  respects, 
highly  offensive  to  it.  Sebastiani 
threatened  to  quit  Constantinople  ; 
an  intimation  was  riven  that  the 
reigning  sultan  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  last  on  the  throne  of  the  Otto- 
mans; and  the  Russians,  instead 
of  evacuating  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces, were  adopting  all  possible 
means  of  strengthening  their  posi- 
tions in  them. 

The  relations  of  amity  between 
England  and  Turkey  were  not  re- 
newed during  the  course  of  this 
year.  Sir  Arthur  Paget  had  been 
dispatched  with  overtures  for  ac- 
commodation to  Constantinople, 
and  lord  Collingwood  appeared  at 
the  same  time  with  a  squadron 
off  the  Dardanelles.  The  ascen- 
dency of  France,  however,  in  the 
Divan,  prevented  the  success  of 
every  effort  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  reestablish  with  the 
Porte  the  relations  of  peace. 

The  conduct  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  in  acceding  to  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  had  tended  considerably 
to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  The  avidity  with 
which  he  had  accepted  a  share  in 
the  spoils  of  Prussia,  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  protect,  and 
which,  in  reliance  on  this  protec- 
tion, had  refused,  repeatedly,  from 
Bonaparte,  terms  tar  superior  to 
what  were  ultimately  granted  her, 
could  not  but  excite  suspicion ; — 
this  circumstance*  togetner  with 
.  the 
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fte  long  interviews  at  Tilsit,  the 

Exchanges  of  imperial  insigria,  the 
connection  of  the  stipulated  medi- 
ation for  England  with  die  insult- 
ing limitation  as  to  time,  and  the 
strong  ascendency  of  Bonaparte's 
understanding,  rendered  it  far  from 
unlikely  that  Russia  might  soon  join 
in  hostility  against  England,  with 
which  she  had  so  lnng  cooperated. 
The  natural  and  intimate  connec- 
tion   subsisting   between  the    two 
countries, rendered  this  contingency 
a  subject  of  alarm,  and  this  alarm, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  in- 
tervention of   favourable  circum- 
stances, upon  the  whole  rapidly  in- 
creased. Several  decree?  of  restric- 
tion, with  respect  to  foreigners  set- 
tled in  Russia,  were  issued  by.  the 
government  of  that  country,  which 
could  be  supposed  to  originate  on- 
ly in  aversion  towards   England. 
Overtures  were  made  for  a  renewal 
of  the  commercial,  treaty  between 
the  two  nations,   which  were   re- 
jected ;  and,  though  the  rinjht  of  re- 
fusal was  incontrovertible,  its  exer- 
cise, in  the  present  insrance,  tended 
to  corroborate  the  idea  of  enmity. 
A  circumstance  somewhat  less  equi- 
vocal,     was    the   conveyance    of 
French  troops  in  a  Russian  squa- 
dron, from  Italy,  to  occupy  the  im- 
portant post  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
which  would  have  been  an  ade- 
quate ground,  indeed,  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by   England,    and 
nearly  dissipated  all  doubts  of  the 
nature  of  her  relation  with  France. 
At  length,  however,  every  doubt 
was  actually  dissipated.  The  season 
of  the  year  having  arrived,  in  which 
annoyance    from     Great    Britain 
could  not    be    apprehended,    the 
British  ambassador  was  ordered  to 
leave  Petersburgh*  and  a  declara- 
tion of  war  wa?  issued  against  Eng- 
land. 

In  this  paper  the  emperor  regrets 
1807*  f 


the  existing  alienation  of  his  Bn- 
tannic  majesty,  in  proportion  to  the 
great  value  which  he  had  placed 
upon  his  friendship.     Twice  had 
the  emperor  taken  up  arms  in  a 
cause  in  which  England  was  pecu* 
Marly  concerned,  but,  in  the  accom- 
plishment cf  her  own  projects,  he 
had  in  vain  solicited  her  coopera- 
tion. She  had  employed  her  troops 
in  distant  territories,    and  beheld 
the  conflict  of  European  war  with 
complete  indifference;  and,  while? 
the  armies  of  Russia  were  pouring 
out  their  blood  in  a  contest  with 
the  whole  military  power  of  France, 
England     had    'occupied    herself* 
even  in  ann6ying  the  trade  of  her 
own  ally,  in  violation  of  the  express^ 
stipulations  of  treaty.   When  peaces 
was  reestablished  with  France,  b^ 
Russia,  the  latter  had  offered  her 
mediation  to  England.  This  had 
been  rejected,  unquestionably  on  & 
determination  to  break  off  all  the 
existing  tics  between  the  two  na*> 
tions.     At  the  moment  when  it  was 
thus  in  the  power  of  England  to 
complete  that  general  peace  which 
was  so  much  desired,  her  fleets  and 
troops  were  summoned  to  execute* 
an  act  of  outrage  unparalleled  irk 
history,  and  attack  a  power  which* 
by  its  moderate  conduct  and  wise, 
neutrality,    maintained   a  sort  of 
moral  cjignity  amidst  surrounding 
and    conflicting    monarchies.      A 
wound  had  thus  been  inflicted  on, 
the  emperor  himself,  by  this  act  of 
violence,  committed  in  a  close  sea, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  which  had 
been  expressly  guarantied  both  by 
Russia  and  England.    In  addition 
to  all  which,  the  proposition  had 
been  made  that  his  imperial  ma* 
jesty  should  undertake  the  apology 
of  this  proceeding,  and  guaranty 
the  submission  of  Denmark,    and 
the  security  of  Great  Britain  from 
an/      mischievous      consequences 
X  which 
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which  might  flow  from  her  aggres- 
sion. The  prince  royal  of  Den* 
mark  had  communicated  all  the 
insidious  propositions  of  England 
to  the  emperor,  and  reposed  in  him 
a  just  confidence  '\  and' his  majesty, 
after  reflecting  on  his  own  peculiar 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Great  Britain,  and  on  his  engage- 
ments with  the  powers  of  the  north, 
had  resolved  to  recall  his  embassy 
from  England ;  to  terminate  all 
communication  with  her ;  to  abro- 
gate every. act  hitherto  concluded 
with  her;  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  never 
to  recede  from  them  ;  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  all  unjustly  de- 
tained vessels  and  merchandize ;  not 
to  reestablish  any  communication 
before  complete  satisfaction  was 
given  tb  Denmark  ;  and  to  require 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  that,  in- 
stead of  scattering  fresh  seeds  of 
war,  to  gratify  merely  mY  own  feel- 
ings, he  -  should  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  thus  extend  it  to  the  civilized 
world. 

To  this  declaration,  an  answer 
was  speedily  published  by  the  Bri- 
tish government.  It /would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find,  in  the  immense  vo- 
lumes of  diplomacy,  a  more  admi- 
rable specimen  of  the  characteristics 
which  should  distinguish  papers  of 
this  transcendent  importance.  To 
all  the  accuracy  of  good  writing, 
and,  indeed,  all  those  excellencies 
©f  literary  composition  which  were 
applicable  to  the  subject,  are  united 
fiunness  and  temper,  dignity  and 
moderation,  sagacity  to  explore  the 
windings  of  insidious  polioy,  for- 
bearance from  any  unnecessary  ex- 
posure of  error  and  degradation, 
smd  a  consciousness  of  possessing 
ijiat  combination  of  innocence  and 
power  which  proves  this  forbear- 
ance to  originate  rather  jn  cpmpas- 


ston  for  the  humiliation  of  a  recent 
ally,  than  in  fear  from  the  tier* 
tions  of  a  formidable  enemy.  Im- 
possible as  it  is  to  give  the  whole, 
and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  present 
a  sketch  of  this  admirable  paper,  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  dismiss  it 
without  further  notice. , 

It  states  that  his  majesty  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  those  en- 
gagements imposed  on  the  empe- 
ror by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  had 
hoped  that,  in  a  season  of  reflec- 
tion, he  would  have  extricated  him- 
self from  the  new  counsels  and  con- 
nections which  had  been  adopted 
in  a  moment  of  despondence  and 
alarm,  and  returned  to- that  policy 
which  he  had  so  long  professed, 
and  which  had  conduced  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 
The  king  had  abstained  from  the 
language  of  reproach,  notwith- 
standing all  his  grounds  for  com- 
plaint and  suspicion.  The  declara- 
tion of  Kussia,  unhappily,  proved 
that  the  object  of  this  forbearance 
had  not  been  attained,  and  that  the 
power  which  is  essentially  the  ene- 
my of  England  and  of  Russia,  had 
excited  a  groundless  enmity  between 
those  two  nations  whose  mutual 
interests  prescribed  the  most  inti- 
mate union.  It  was  alleged,  that, 
though  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  recent  struggle  on  the 
continent,  were  more  direct  than 
those  of  Rm<ia,-she  had  neglected 
to  support  die  emperor's  militaiy 
operations.  Yet,  when  the  war 
broke  out  between  Prussia  and 
France,  the  former  power  was  m  a 
state  of  hostility  with  England,  but 
was  allied  with  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, who  was  also  protector  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  Geri n a nic  constitution.  And 
with  respect  to  the  neglected  co- 
operation which  was  attempted  to 
be  pjoved  by  the  attack  of  Great 
l)rJtaia 
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Britain  on  the  Porte,  the  war  with 
the  latter  power  was  expressly  urt- 
dcrtaken  at  the  instigation  of  Rus- 
sia,   and  solely   for   the   purpose 
of  maintaining   Russian    interests 
against  those  of  France.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  neglect  alleged  s  could  be 
admitted  to  nave  existed,  it  was  to 
be    regretted    that    the    emperor 
should  have  so  precipitately  resolv- 
ed on  its  punishment,  by  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  at  the  ver.y  moment  when 
Great  Britain  was  making  the  most 
strenuous    exertions    to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  her  ally,  the  assurances 
of  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 
received,  with  expressions  of  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction*     Though 
the  emperor  had  condescended  to 
complain  of  vexation  on  Russian 
commerce,  by  Great  Britain,  this 
complaint  could  not  be  seriously 
felt  even  by  those  on  whose  behalf 
it  was  urged,  as,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war  only  one  Russian 
vessel  (which  was  carrying  naval 
stores  to  the  common  enemy)  had 
been  condemned,   but  few  vessels 
of  that  nation  had  been  detained, 
and  no<ase  had  occurred  of  justice 
being  refused  to  parties  complain- 
ing of  such  detention.     The  offer 
of  mediation  by  Russia  was  ac- 
companied with  circumstances  of 
concealment,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  was  not  declined.  The  stipula- 
tion, prescribing  a  limited  time  for 
his  majesty's  answer  to  this  propo- 
sition,  was  not  communicated  to 
him,  and,  being  so  offensive  to  the 
dignity   of   an   independent  sove- 
reign, would,  if  known,  have  met 
with  the  most  decided  objection. — 
The  mediation  had,  however,  been 
accepted,  on  conditions   in  them- 
selves perfectly  natural,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  highly  improper 
to  omit.     A  more  than  ordinary 
anxiety  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
emperor's  relation  with  France,  be- 


fore tHe  protection'  of  Birosh  hoi 
nour  and  interests  was  committed 
to  his  care,  was  abundantly  justi- 
fied by    several  considerations.— ■ 
The  complete  abandonment  by  the 
emperor  o£  the  interests  o£the  king 
of  Prussia ;  the  character  of  those 
provisions  which  he  had  consented 
to  make  for  his  own  interest,  in  the 
negotiation  of  Tilsit ;  the  arbitrary 
exactions  enforced  by  France,  on 
the  remnant  of  the  Prussian  mo-* 
narchy  ;  her  demands  of  its  uncon- 
quered  fortresses;  her  requiring  for 
instant  dearh,  subjects  of  his  Prus^ 
sian  majesty,  and  resident  in  his  * 
dominions,  upon  charges  of  disre- 
spect to  the  French  government, 
in  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
Prussian    treaty  and  without  thef 
slightest  interference  of  the  empe-* 
ror  of  Russia ;  presented  no  encou« 
raging  prospect  of  a  favourable  re-* 
suit  from  his  mediation,  for  Great 
Britain.  And,  even  if  this  media- 
tion had  been  followed  by  a  peace* 
guarantied1  by  the  emperor,    hi$ 
violation  of  the  guarantee  so  re- 
cently given  of  the  independence 
of  the  Ionian  Republic,  now  openly 
transferred  to  France,  must  have 
precluded  all.  reliance  on  the  sta- 
bility of  such  an  arrangement.  With 
respect  to  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen,   it   ill   because  those  who 
were  parties  to  the  secret  arrange- 
ments of  Tilsiti#td  demand  satis-* 
faction  for  a  meu$iir#to  which  these 
arrangements  gave  rise,    and   by 
which  one  of  the  objects  of  them 
was  happily  defeated.  If  any  tiling 
cculd  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
justification  of  that  measure,  it  was 
supplied  by  the  imperial  declara- 
tion. And  notwithstanding  the  re- 
sentment now  stated  to  be  felt  at 
this  proceeding,   and  at  the  pro- 
posal of  Russia's  mediating  and 
guarantying     a     peace     between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  it  wat 
X  2         important 
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Important  to  observe,  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  reviving  confidence 
between  Russia  and  England,  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  occurred  after 
the  intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Co- 
penhagen   had    been   received  at 
Petersburgh.     The  king  had  never 
acquiesced    in    the  principles    on 
•which  the  inviolability  of  the  Baltic 
had  been  maintained,   though  he 
had  forborne  to  act  in  contradiction 
to  them.     Such  forbearance  could 
be  obligatory  upon  him  only  in  a 
ttate  of  real  peace  and  neutrality 
in  the  north,  and  most  assuredly 
not  after  France  had  been  permit- 
ted to  establish  herself  along  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  from  Dantzic  to 
Lubec.  In  proposing  the  mediation 
of  Russia  between  ■  England  and 
Denmark,  in  which  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms  were  offered  for 
the  latter  power,  no  insult  was  in- 
tended, or  could  even  be  imagined, 
to  the  emperor,  who,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  he  placed  on  his  en- 
gagements respecting  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Baltic,  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  more  pleated  with 
any  opportunity  of  effecting  it. — 
As  to  the  terms  on  which  the  re- 
storation of  peace  between  England 
and  Russia  was  stated  to  depend, 
it  was  to  be  observed,  that  the  kiug 
had  never  denied  justice  to  the  em- 
peror's subjects ;  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  wiil\  Denmark'  was 
most  anxiouslpi^fced  by  the  king, 
while  the   emperor  declined   con- 
tributing his  yood  oiiic-js  to  effect 
it.     The  requisition  of  an  imme- 
diate   conclusion    of   peace    with 
France,  ■  was   as  extraordinary  in 
substance,  as  offensive  in  its  man- 
ner.    His  majesty  would  never  ad- 
mit the  pretensions  of  the  emperor, 
io  dictate  the  time  or  the  mode  of 
his  negotiations  with  other  powers, 
nur. would  ever  endure  that,  any 
government,  should  indemnify  it- 


self for  the  humiliation  of  subser- 
viency to  France,  by  adopting  an 
insolent  and  peremptory  tone  to- 
wards Great  Britain.  The  princi- 
ples against  which  the  armed  neu- 
trality was  directed,  acted  upon  in 
the  best  periods  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  by  no  power  more 
strictly  than  by  Russia  herself,  it 
was  the  right  arfd  duty  of  the  king 
to  maintain.  He  now  proclaimed 
them  anew,  and  against  every  con- 
federacy under  the  divine  blessing 
he  would  maintain  them.  They 
were  essential  to  the  maritime  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and,  at  a  period 
when  that  power  constituted  the 
only  remaining  bulwark  against  the 
usurpation  of  France,  were  incal- 
culably more  valuable  and  impor- 
tant than  ever.  His  majesty,  how- 
ever, would  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  with  Russia  with 
eagerness,  and  the  arrangements 
for  such  a  negotiation  would  b« 
neither  difficult  nor  complicated, 
as  he  could  have  nothing  either  to 
concede  or  to  require,  satisfied  if 
Russia  should  return  to  her  antient 
feelings  of  friendship,  and  a  sense 
of  what  became  her  own  interests, 
dignity,  and  independence. 

Thus  was  the  last  formidable  na- 
tion, on  the  continent,  which  had 
withstood  the  usurpations  of  France, 
subdued  to  her  purpose.  Every 
principality  juid  power  was  now 
within  the  £Tasp  of  French  domi- 
nation, or  in  some  mode  or  other 
convertible  to  the  gratification  of 
French  vengeance  or  rapacity.— • 
Europe  had,  for  ages,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  independent  states, 
whose  mutual  jealousies  had  pre- 
vented any  individual  power  from 
that  ascendency  which  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  rest.  These  very  jea- 
lousies, however,  at  length,  com- 
bined with  aseries  of  circumstances 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  h»- 
'        man 
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nan  events  to  promote  the  very 
end  which  they  had  so  long  happily 
precluded.  In  consequence  of  that 
selfish  and  malignant  policy,  that 
incurable  rivality  and  envy,  which 
prevented  the  cooperation  of  these 
powers,  in  a  moment  demanding 
the  oblivion  of  animosities,  and 
the  most  intimate  union  against  a 
common  foe,  and  which  seem  to 
have  determined  them  to  prefer 
separate  ruin  rather  than  united 
safety,  France  had  been  enabled 
to  sweep  away  those  barriers  which 
had  so  long  opposed  her  ambition, 
and  acquire  a  predominance  which 
the  most  formidable  of  her  kiugs 
had  not  ventured  to  anticipate. — 
One^  immense  power  n6w  occupied 
Europe,  arranging  and  controling 
every  thing  in  conformity  to  its 
views.  The  subjugation  of  Russia 
fc>  French  influence  was,  on  this  ac- 
count, sincerely  to  be  deplored; 
nor  could  it  be  concealed,  that  the 
substitution  of  her  hostility  for  her 
alliance,  with  respect  to  England, 
was  greatly  to  be  lamented  by  this 
country,  on  its  pwn  account,  as 
adding  to  the  pressure  of  a  situa- 
tion already  full  of  embarrassment. 
The  idea,  however,  that  this  new 
evil  had  not  been  wantonly  incur- 
red, and  would  be  an  unprovoked 
injury,  and  not,  agreeably  to  the 
allegation  of  the  enemy,  a  de- 
served punishment,  preserved  the 
public^mind  fn;m  any  considerable 
depression.  Our  energies  were  *till 
conceived  equal  to  our  circum- 
stances. The  preservation  of  our 
maritime  superiority  was  now  more 
than  ever  perceived  indispensable. 
It  was  the  general  sentiment  that, 
whatever  restrictions  might  be  at- 
tempted, and  whatever  combina- 
tions might  be  excited,  to  wrest 
from  Englishmen  this  palladium  of 
their  independence  and  glory,  every 
effort  should  meet  with  all  the  ac- 
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tivity  and  perseverance  of  resist- 
ance. Amidst  the  difficulties  press- 
ing  upon  this  country,  the  vast 
territory  of  Europe  being  now  sub- 
servient to  the  designs  of  an  irre- 
concilable enemy,  meditating  its 
downfall,  as  the. consummation  of 
his  policy  and  revenge ;  there  was 
something  in  these  very  circum- 
stances calrtilated  to  produce  in* 
spirations  of  the  noblest  heroism. — • 
The  antipathy  of  the.  enemy  arose 
only  from  that  effectual  opposition 
afforded  by  England,  to  the  uni-. 
versal  dominion  of  his  arms  5  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  confederation 
of  nations,  united  willingly  or  by 
compulsion,  against  her,  was  a  con* 
fession  that  her  prowess  and  re* 
sources  were  incapable  of  being 
subdued  but  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary means,  and  implied,  indeed, 
those  doubts  of  success  oiv  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  which  never  fail  to 
add  confidence  to  the  spirit  with 
which  aggression  is  opposed.— 
This  impressive  because  reluctant 
compliment  from  an  adversary, 
was  felt  at  this  moment  by  the  Bru- 
tish nation  in  its  full  force.  The 
murmurs  of  faction  were  silenced, 
and  all  hearts  and  hands  were 
united  to  sustain  the  urgency  of 
the  crisis  with  fortitude,  and  pro- 
tect to  the  last  efforts  of  existence, 
those  principles  and  rights  which 
constitute  the '  only  partition  be- 
tween formidable  respectability  and 
abject  insignificance. 

The  efforts  of  Bonaparte  to  ex* 
elude  the  English  commerce  from 
the  continent  were,  this  year,  con- 
tinued with  the  fullest  perseverance 
and  pressure.  To  embarrass  the 
trade  and  finances  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Europe  was  obliged,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  abandon  those 
luxuries  which  long  habit  had  al- 
most rendered  necessary  supplies. 
—The  restrictions  enforced  upon 
X  3  .         England, 
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England,  were  naturally  followed, 
on  bar  part,  by  a  system  of  retali- 
ation^  which  deprived  multitudes 
in  France  of  the  means  of  honest 
industry,  and  even  of  reiief  under* 
disease  and  pain.  The  cotton  ma- 
nufacturers were  languishing  for 
.want  of  the  raw  material,  Sugar 
and  various  other-articles  of  colo- 
nial produce  had  reached  a  price' 
which  exceeded  by  three  hundred 
per  cent,  what  they  had  formerly 
been  sold  for.'  The  usual  palliatives 
of  disease  were  scarcely  procu- 
rable ;  rhubarb,  bark,  and  nearly 
^11  other  drugs,  existing  in  that  un- 
happy country  only  in  that  reduced 
quantity,  and  at  that  exorbitant 
price,  which  kept  them  barely 
within  the  reach  of  the  middling 
cjasses  of  society.  Si  milar  distresses 
extended,  flowing  from  the  same 
causes,  £o  almost  all  the  countries 
of  the  continent,  which  presented 
one  impressive  picture,  or  rather 
reality  of  privation  and  misery. — 
Yet,-  while  this  accumulation  of 
calamity  was  at  all  connected  with 
the  distress  of  England,  it  was  ex- 
pected* to  be  sustained  with  pa- 
tience,, and  even  with  cheerfulness. 
And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 
country  did  seriously  feel  the  con- 
sequences of  those  restrictions.  The 
regular  channels  of  communication, 
through  which  British  manufac- 
tures and  colonial  produce  had 
poured  m  immense  supplies,  ex- 
tending in  opposite  directions  to  the 
remotest  points  of  the  continent, 
were  now*  closed.  Those  conni- 
vances and  elusions  which  had  for- 
merly rendered  positive  restraints 
formidable  only  upon  paper,  were, 
in  a  great  'degree,  precluded.— 
Considerable  British  property,  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  had  been 
actually  sequestrated.1  Vast  sums, 
acknowledged  to  be  due,  and  in- 
tended to  be  paid,  were  inevitably 


.  detained,  and  produced  corre* 
sponding,  and  in  many  instances 
fatal  embarrassments.  The  ware* 
houses  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  crowded  with  goods, 
fabricated  for  the  service  of  man, 
but  exposed  now  *o  the  dcpredaT 
tions  of  rust  and  insects.  Orders 
were  no  longer  received;  rnanu* 
factures  were  in  consequence  sus* 
pended ;  thousands  were  deprived 
of  their  only  regular  subsistence^ 
and  the  distress  was  such  as  to  e«> 
cite  no  ordinary  regret  in  the  phi- 
lanthropic observer,  who  could 
derive  no  consolation  from  the  idea 
that  the  author  of  this  evil  had  ex*  • 
tended  it  also  through  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe.  The  distress  of 
the  West  Indian  planters,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exclusion* of  their 
produce  from  the  usual  markets, 
excited  particular  attention  and 
compassion.  Two  committees  vera 
appointed  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  inquire  into  the  means  of 
their  relief;  but  the  full  considera- 
tion of  this  important  subject,  by 
the  house,  was  necessarily  deferred 
to  the  ensuing  session.  The  report 
of  the  Jlast  committee  staled,  that 
the  situation  of  the  planter  had  be- 
come gradually  worse  from  the 
year  17i>0;  that  sugar  had,  at 
length,  attained  such  a  state  of  de- 
preciation, that,  instead  of  paying 
the  planter  ten  per  cent,  for  his: 
capital,  even  the  necessary  disburse- 
ments were  not  repaid  by  it,  with- 
out any  allowance  for  profit,  or  for 
the  interest  of  the  principal  em* 
ployed.  Every  addition  to  the  duty 
liad  been  paid  by  the  sugar  planter ; 
but,  by  a  singular  and  fatal  coin- 
cidence, the  pi  ice  to  the  consumer 
had  diminished  in*  proportion  as 
tjie  duty  demanded  by  government 
had  increased.  To  remedy  tliese 
evils,  the  committee  suggested  a 
decrease  of  duty,  an  advance  of 
bounty  ^ 
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bounty*  and  the  interruption  of  the 
intercourse  between  American  ships 
and  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Martinique, 
and  Guadaloupe,  through  die  me- 
dium of  the  United  States.  In  the 
conclusion  it  was  stated,  that  unless 
some  speedy  and  effectual  means 
of  relief  were  adopted,  the  ruin  of 
a  great  number  of  planters,  and-of 
'  other  persons  dependent  on  West 
Indian  property  for  their  incomes, 
must,  invariably,  very  soon  take 
place ;  which  must  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  avast  capital,'  advanced 
on  securities  in  the  islands,  and  by 
the  most  fatal  injury  to  the  com- 
mercial, maritime,  and  financial 
interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  suggestion  of  the  commit- 
tee, respecting  this  suspension  of 
French  and  American  intercourse, 
naturally  leads  to  a  view  of  the  re- 
lative situation,  this  year,  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. — 
A  spirit  of  disaffection  between  the 
two  countries  had  now  existed  for 
a  considerable  period,  originating 
in  two  distinct  causes.  The  first  of 
these  related  to  die  practice  of 
searching 'American  vessels  for  Bri- 
tish seamen,  and  the  second  to  ic- 
strictions  on  the  American  trade. 
With  respect  to  the  former  of  these, 
incidents  were  perpetually  occur- 
ring, to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  ex- 
asperation. A  case  of  diis  nature 
will  be  particularly  remembered  to 
riave  happened  during  the  former 
year,  in  which  a  shot  was  fired 
from  the  Leander,  which  killed  the 
American  seaman  John  Pierce. — 
In  the  course  of  the  present,  an- 
other took  place,  which  threatened 
consequences  of  the  most  serious 
description. — A  British  squadron, 
under  admiral  Berkeley,  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Chesapeake.  While  the 
American  frigate,  the  Chesapeake, 
was  equipping  for  die  Mediterra- 
nean; under   commodore  Barron, 


several  deserters  from  the  British 
squadron  were  ascertained  to  be 
on  board  her.  These  had  been  even 
conducted  publicly  through  the 
streets  of  Norfolk,  in  sight  of  the. 
English  officers,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  persons  employed 
in  recruiting  for  the  American  go- 
vernment. Representations  of  these  ' 
circumstances  were  made  to  the 
agents  of  that  government,  with- 
out effect.  An  order  was,  in  conse- 
quence, issued  bf  the  British  com- 
mander to  the  captain  of  the  Leo- 
pard frigate,  to  cruize  off  the  Cape 
and  iutercept  the  Chesapeake,  after 
she  had  passed  the  limits,  and  er. 
amine  her  for  the  deserters.  In 
compliance  wijh  these  orders,  cap- 
tain Humphries  sent  a  boat  on 
board  the  Chesapeake,  as  she  was 
advancing  on  her  voyage,  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence,  diat 
diere  were  deserters  on  board,  and 
that  he  was  ordered  to  search  for 
them.  The  demand  of  captain 
Humphries  not  being  acceded  to, 
he  fired  several  shots  without  in- 
juring the  American  vessel.  No  at- 
tention being  paid  by  her  to. these, 
she  received  a  broadside,  which 
she  returned  with  six  or  seven  scat* 
tering  shots,  and,  on  receiving  a 
second  broadside,  struck  her  Co- 
lours. On  examination,  the  de- 
serters, to  the  number  of  five  or 
six,  were  found.  The  Chesapeake 
had  6  men  killed  and  21  wounded, 
and  (the  object  of  the  conflict  being 
now  accomplished)  was  dismissed, 
much  shattered,  to  her  port*  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  this  event 
reached  the  American  government, 
a  proclamation  was  published  by 
the  president,  in  which,  after  men- 
tioning the  constant  recurrence  .of 
British  officers  on  the  coast,  to  a 
state  of  insubordination  to  the  laws, 
violence  on  the  persons,  and  tres^ 
passes  on  the  property,  of  the  united 
X  4  citizens* 
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citizens,  while  they  were  experi- 
encing all  the  means  of  refitting  and 
refreshment,  he  notices  this  trans- 
action  as  a  deed  transcending  all 
which  the  Americans  had  suffered 
or  seen,  and  which  brought  their 
sensibility  to  a  crisis,  and  their  for- 
bearance to  a  pause.  This  enor- 
mity had  been  committed  for  the 
Avowed  purpose  of  taking  from  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  a 
part  of  her  crew ;  and,  that  no  cir- 
cumstance might  be  wanting  to 
mark  its  character,  it  had  been  pre- 
viously, ascertained  that  the  men  so 
taken  were  native  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica. Hospitality,  in  such  circum- 
stances, ceased  to  be  a  duty ;  and 
all  armed  vessels  of  Great  Britain 
were  immediately  ordered  to  quit 
the  American  harbors,  and  were 
interdicted  entrance  into  the  same; 
That  a  high  tone  of  animation 
should  haye  been  assumed  on  this 
occasion,  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing, nor  that  interdiction  should 
be  thought  necessary  in  return  for 
an  aggression  of  such  violence.-— 
The  right  of  searching  the  ships  of 
war  of  neutral  states,  though  for- 
merly claimed  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, had  been  tacitly  aban- 
doned, and  its  exercise  had,  latterly, 
made  no  part  of  die  instructions  to 
British  officers.  With  respect  to 
the  abstract  question  of  such  a 
right,  if  it  attached  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  must  be  presumed  equally 
to  belong  to  America ;  and  an 
American  frigate  would  have  as 
justifiable  a  claim  to  search  a  Bri- 
tish 741,  on  suspicion  that  citizens 
of  the  United  Suites  formed  part 
of  her  crew,  as  could  be  possessed 
by  the  English  commander  for  a 
similar  search  of  the  American' vei- 
.«el.  Unless  right  is  to  be  regulated 
^»y  power,  instead  of  justice,  this 
reciprocity  is  indispensable.  With 
.  j?gard  to  the  expediency  of  the 


mutual  admtaion  of  such  *  praat 
tice,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
"than  that  more  advantage  would 
be  hazarded  than  could  possibly  ho 
obtained  by  it.  The  examinatioi* 
thus  permitted  (in  which  one  party 
would  be  solicitous  to  withhold, 
and  the .  other  to  recover,  and  as* 
sertion  woidd  be  controverted  by 
denial,  and  every  claim  would  be 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  charac* 
tcr  of  insult,)  would  exhibit  a  tu- 
mult of  passion  and  a  scene  of  con- 
flict, which,  instead  of  determin- 
ing the  dispute  with  the  equity  of 
a  judicial  verdict,  would  decide 
only  which  was  the  strongest  in 
the  contest.  To  the  fair  adjust- 
ment of  claims,  would  be  substitu- 
ted hostility  and  bloodshed  ;  and 
the  evil  of  national  war  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  occasionally, 
to  arise  from  the  folly  of  govern- 
ments, in  appealing,  on  this  ques- 
tion, to  the  decision  of  men  in 
arms,  inflamed  by  mutual  inita- 
tion  and  possessed  of  the  acutcst 
sensibilities. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
unfortunate  e,vent  in  Gieat  Britain, 
considerable  si  ir  prise  and  regret 
were  expressed  throughout  the  na- 
tion ;  and  ministers  declared,  in 
parliament,  on  certain  questions 
put  to  them  on  the  subject,  their 
readiness  to  make  every  reparation 
for  whatever  might  appear,  on  full 
and  accurate  information,  an  un- 
authorised act  of  hostility.  Adrei- 
ral  Berkeley  was,  not  Wg  after, 
recalled  from  his  station ;  and,  in  a 
proclamation  issued  for  recalling 
British  seamen  from  foreign  ser- 
vice, a  distinction  was  drawn  be- 
tween merchant  vessels  and  ships  of 
war.  On  the  former  of  these,  iorce 
might,  if  necessary,  be  exercised 
for  the  recovery  of  deserters,  while 
with  respect  to  the  latter  a  requi- 
sition only,  for  their  delivering  ur 
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<!eserters,  was  to  Be  made ;  and  on 
their  refusal,  information  was  to 
be  given  to  the  British  ministers  at 
the  neutral  courts,  or  to  the  British 
government  at  home.  In  this  pro- 
clamation, therefore,  the  conduct 
of  admiral  Berkeley  was  tacitly  dis- 
avowed, and  the  search  cf  neutral 
ships  of  war  expressly  provided 
against.  Mr.  Rose  was,  soon  after 
this  proclamation,  dispatched  on  a 
special  mission  to  America,  with 
overtures  of  conciliation  and  re- 
dress for  what  was  thus  admitted 
to  be  an  act  of  unjustifiable  vio- 
lence. 

•  Had  the  dispute,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  two  countries  been  con- 
fined to  the  question  of  their  sea- 
men, it  seemed  highly  probable  that 
an  accommodation  would  speedily; 
take  place ;  but  it  involved  also  the 
rights  of  American  commerce.— 
Before  the  present  war  with  France, 
her  colonies  sent  their  produce  to 
her  exclusively,  whether  in  war  or 
peace ;  and  in  war  this  conveyance 
was  attended  with  considerable  ha- 
zard. The  extreme  peril  at  length 
attending  it,  suggested  to  the 
French  government  thnt  America 
might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
change between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies ;  and  these  co- 
lonies were,  in  consequence,  opened 
to  the  intercourse  with  America.— 
•  This  treaty  was  most  eminently  ad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  as  pro- 
visions and  lumber,  which  were 
principally  required  in  the  West 
Indies,  could  be  supplied  inex- 
haustibly by  America,  and  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  she  was  repaid 
were  such  as  did  not  interfere  with 
her  own  productions,  and  such  as 
she  could  export  to  Europe,  or 
employ  for  her  own  domestic  con- 
sumption, with  equal  profit.  In  a 
single  year  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  45,000 


hogsheads  of  sugar  were  intro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  this  in- 
tercourse, into  the  single  port  of 
Amsterdam.  To  terminate  this 
connect! ou,  therefore,  appeared  an 
important  object  of  policy  to  Great 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  well 
known  to  have  given  the  subject 
particular  attention.  The  case  was 
such  as  demanded  deep  considera- 
tion. A  war  with  America  was  to 
be  dreaded,  as  the  consequence  of 
cutting  off  this  source  of  her  com- 
mercial prosperity,  arid  this  evil 
was  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  in- 
curred. The  export  of  British  ma- 
nufactures to  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  amounted  annually  to  the 
value  of  nearly  ten  millions.  The 
growing  population,  and  conse- 
quently increasing  consumption, 
would,  every  year,  enlarge  its  de- 
mand's upon  English  industry  and 
ingenuity.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Americans  was,  moreover,  per- 
petually.  enlarging  their  connec- 
tions with  distant  markets,  already 
opened  by  them,  or  discovering 
others  more  remote  still,  to  which 
they  conveyed  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  pouring,  in  return, 
into  her  lap,  both  the  prices  of  the 
commodities,  and  the  profits  of  the 
voyage.  All  these  advantages 
would  be  hazarded  by  .the  measure 
proposed.  The  balance  of  pro- 
perty also,  due  from  America  to 
England,  amounted  to  no  less  ihari 
several  millions.  *  The  suspension 
only  of  the  payment  of  this  sum, 
which,  in  consequence  of  hostility, 
would  be  the  least  evil  to  be  ex- 
pected, would  involve  incalculable 
distress.  The  commercial  interests 
of  England  herself,  would,  by  tins 
hostility,  be  deprived  of  an  advanv 
tageous  neutral  medium.  ^f*hft  ca- 
lamity to  which  the  West  Indian 
islands  might  be  exposed,  from  the 
very  measure  intended  chiefly  tW 

their 
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their  relief,  was  also  an  important 
topic  of  consideration,  as  it  by  no 
'  means  necessarily  followed  from 
the  exclusion  of  French  colonial 
"  produce  from  Europe,  that  the 
growth  of  the  English  colonies 
would  be  substituted,  and  Ameri- 
can hostility  would  certainly  inflict 
on  these  colonies  new  and  most  for- 
midable evil,  by  precluding  those 
supplies  of  lumber  and  provisions 
which,  for  some  time  at  least, 
seemed  incapable  of  being  procu- 
red from  any  other  quarter.  The 
passible  advantage  also,  of  Ame- 
rica, as  a  source  of  supply  for  tim- 
ber and  warlike  stores,  and  even  as 
a  granary  to  Great  Britain  herself, 
was  not  to  be  totally  overlooked. 
Nor  was  it  sufficient,  to  disperse  at 
once  all  these  objections  to  the 
measure  under  consideration,  to 
state,  that  America  herself  would 
be  injured  by  her  hostility  more 
than  Great  Britain,  as,  in  national 
as  well  as  individual  concerns,  cal- 
culation is  often  superseded  by 
passion,  and  prosperity  sacrificed 
to  vengeance. 

Considerations  of  this  nature 
must,  undoubtedly,  have  weighed 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  prevent  his  adop- 
tion of  this  doubtful  remedy,  for 
what,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a 
?erious  evil.  His  successors  were 
influenced  by  similar  apprehensions 
and  reasonings.  In  the  treaty  with 
America,  framed  by  diem  and  sent 
over  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
exceptionable  intercourse  was  still 
permitted,  with  the  check  only  that 
the  vessel  and  the  cargo  should  he 
both  American,  and  that  a  slight 
percentage  should  be  laid  on  the 
cargo,  on  being;  landed  in  Ame- 
rica. The  pioduce  which,  if  ship- 
ped on  board  the  vessels  of  France, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  re- 
warded the  vigilance  and  excitions 
Of  British  sailors,    was  thus  still 


precluded  from  capture  and  erea 
detention ;  and  the  known  facility 
of  fraud,  with  respect  to  die  pro- 
visionary  regulations  above  men- 
tioned, was  insufficient  to  induce 
ministers  to  venture  upon  stronger 
measures,  notwithstanding  their  ar- 
dent wishes  to  adopt  them.  Even 
the  publication  of  the  decree  of  Bo- 
naparte, for  blockading  the  British 
islands,  could  not  prevail  upon 
them  to  break  off  this  circuitous 
connection  between  France  and  her 
colonies,  and  thus  expose  England 
to  the  perils  of  a  rupture  with 
America.  Previously,  however, 
to  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  a 
note  was  delivered  by  the  British 
to  the  American  commissioners, 
in  reference  to  this  decree,  which 
stated,  that  should  the  menaces  of 
France,  so  extravagant  in  them* 
selves,  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
rights  of  neutral  powers,  be  ac- 
tually executed,  and  should  neutral 
powers  acquiesce  in  such  usurpa- 
tions, his  majesty  might  be  com- 
pelled, in  just  retaliation,  to  order 
his  cruizers  to  adopt  towards  these 
powers  the  same  proceedings  which 
they  should  have  submitted  to 
from  the  enemy.  The  hostilities 
of  France  being  manifested  by  ex- 
traordinary means,  his  maiesty 
would  not  preclude  himself  from 
extraordinary  remedies. 

The  French  decree  was  carried 
into  effect  with  the  fullest  rigour ; 
and  in  consequence,  in  consistency 
with  his  majesty's  reserved  right  in 
the  above  note,  an  order  of  council 
was  issued  on  the  seventh  of  Ja- 
nuary, which  prevented  neutral 
vessels  from  trading  from  any  port 
in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol or  the  enemy.  The  neutral 
trade  direct  from  neutral  nations 
to  the  enemy's  ports  was  still  per., 
mitted,  but  the  neutral  trade  from 
port  to  port  was  prohibited. 
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-The  treaty  carried  over  to  Ame- 
rica was  considered  by  its  govern- 
dent  as,  in  several  respects,  highly 
disadvantageous  to  it ;  and  the  re- 
servation made  by  the  king's  com- 
missioners, with  reference  to  the 
decree  of  Bonaparte,  was  particu- 
larly disagreeable  to  the  president, 
who  had  manifested,  by  this  time, 
that  partiali  ty  in  politics  which  is  par- 
ticularly unbecoming  in  the  head  of 
a  powerful  and  independent  nation. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  treaty 
was  referred  back  for  new  modifi- 
cations and  arrangements ;  and  in 
the  mean  while  intelligence  was 
received,  iu  the  United  States,  of 
the  order  of  council  of  the  7th  of 
January.  Although  this  order 
could  be  no  matter  of  astonishment, 
after  the  note  of  the  British  com- 
missioners, it  was  received  with 
the  most  animated  indignation.  It 
was  alleged  that,  as  the  British 
government  was  at  war  with  near- 
ly every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  American  ves- 
sels were  ugw  required  to  sacrifice 
their  cargoes  at^the  first  poit  they 
touched  at,  of"  to  return  home 
without  going  to  any  other  market; 
and  that,  under  this  new  law  of  the 
ocean,  the  American  trade  must 
be  swept  away  by  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation. The  aggression  of  France 
which  led  to  this  evil,  passed  with- 
out reprehension  or  notice.  War 
with  Great  Britain  became  the  ' 
popular  cry ;  and  in  the  pleasing 
contemplation  of  her  sufferings, 
"vulgar  minds  neplected  to  calculate 
the  far  greater  injury  in  which  this 
war  would  involve  America  itself, 
whose  fleets  now  covering  the 
ocean  with  the  produce  of  every 
clime  and  country,  must  inevitably 
tall  victims  to  the  naval  ascendency 
of  Great  Britain.  The  season  was 
now  approaching  in  which  die  head 
of  the  American  government  him- 


self was  to  manifest  similar  im- 
becility. The  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  were  assembled 
at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  and 
in  the  message  of  the  president  to 
them,  delivered  on  the  27th  of 
October,  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  to  America  was  exhibited 
in  every  point  of  view  calculated 
to  inflame  the  public  mind.  The 
depredations  on  American  com- 
merce and  navigation,  committed 
by  that  nation,  for  a  series  of  years; 
its  successive  innovations  on  the 
principles  of  public  law,  established 
by  the  reason  and  usage  of  nations, 
were  sufficiently  known  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  being  repeated.— 
The  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  was 
an  outrage,  of  which  the  character 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  in- 
dignant voice  of  American  citizens, 
with  an  emphasis  and  unanimity 
never  exceeded.  The  aggression 
begun  had  been  continued  by  the 
English  commanders  continuing 
within  the  American  waters,  by 
the  habitual  violation  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country,  and  at 
length,  by  putting  to  death  one  of 
the  persons  whom  they  had  forci- 
bly taken  from  the  Chesapeake*—* 
In  addition  to  former  violations  of 
maritime  rights,  the  English  go- 
vernment had  issued  an  order  in- 
terdicting all  trade  by  neutrals, 
between  ports  not  in  amity  with 
them,  by  which  the  trade  of  Ame- 
rica had  experienced,  in  several  of 
its  departments,  most  serious  in- 
jury, and  must  incur  universal 
ruin.  Widi  respect  to  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  it  cannot  appear 
surprising  that  it  should  constitute 
an  important  feature  of  the  presi- 
dent's address.  Bur,  on  the  trial 
of  Jenkin  Ratford,  it  was  proved 
that  all  the  men  taken  from  that 
vessel  were  Brisish  subjects*  and 
consequently  amenable  to  British 
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laws,  and  yet  the  execution  of  this 
convict  is,  most  singulaily,  con- 
sidered as  an  aggravation  of  the 
original  aggression.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  English  ministry,  more-' 
over,  to  conciliation  and  redress, 
could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  the 
president,  at  the  time  of  this  com- 
munication, though  not  officially 
announced  to  him,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  justified  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  qualifying  hope  of  dis- 
avowal and  reparation ;  which, 
however,  is  in  vain  looked  for. — 
Even  with  respect  to  die  ofder  of 
council,  assumed  as  sojusta  ground 
of  exception  by  the  American  go- 
vernment, the  statement  of  the 
long's  advocate  had  considerably 
softened  its  rigour.  His  ppinion 
had  been  explicitly  given,  that 
American  vessels  might  still  pro- 
ceed from  one  enemy's  port  to 
another,  provided  they  had  not 
come  to  entry  or  broken  bulk;  and 
though  this  opinion  must  have 
heen  known  to  the  president,  no 
circumstance  of  palliation  was  in 
the  slightest  degree  alluded  to,  and 
the  destruction  of  Ametican  com- 
merce was  described  as  the  unmiti- 
gated and  inevitable  result  of  the 
order.  These  points,  however, 
would  not  have  required  or  sustain- 
ed these  animadversions,  had  they 
not  been  followed  by  something 
more  important  and  decisive,  in 
evidence  of  his  partiality  and  indiV 
crction.  After  displaying  a  long 
list  of  Briiish  ofFences,  with  no  in- 
cident or  remark  of  palliation,  the 
conductof  Spain  is  slightly  noticed, 
as  far  from  blameless  ;  after  which, 
it  is  remarked  that,  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  the  harmony  of 
America  had  been  uninterrupted, 
and  friendly  intercourse  been  main- 
tained, on  its  usual  footing.  The 
encroachment^  France  on  neutral 
rights  calls  down  no  thuuders  ci  in> 


vective.  The  decree  of  die  2 1  st  of 
November,  by  which,  not  only 
trade  between  ports  not  In  amity 
with -Bonaparte  was  interdicted  by 
him,  but  all  neutrals  which  had 
touched  at  an  English  port  through 
necessity  or  choice,  through  stress 
of  "weather  or  scarcity,  or  hostile 
detention,  were  to  be  seized  and 
confiscated,  excited  no  resentment, 
and  destroyed  no  harmony.  The 
party  compelled-  to  measures  re- 
pulsive to  the .  feelings  of  civilized 
nations,  and  vindicable  only  in  self- 
defence  and  retaliation,  deserved 
all  the  severity  of  rebuke,  and  all 
the  hostility  of  vengeance ;  while 
those,  in  whose  wanton  and  malig- 
nant usurpations  the  fatal  urgency 
originated,  were  hailed  as  the  pro- 
moters of  tranquillity,  and  cm- 
braced  with  die  raptures  of  friend- 
ship. 

The  disposition  thus  manifested 
by  the  head  of  die  American  go- 
vernment, and  which  was  hi] ly  im- 
bibed by  many  members  of  con- 
gress, was  unfavourable  to  the 
nope  of  a  speedy  accommodation  ; 
and  by  the  measures  at  last  thought 
necessary  to  b?  adopted  by  mini- 
sters, in  the  ciisis  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  this  hope  was  still 
considerably  diminished.  On  the 
9th  of  November  three  orders  of 
council  were  issued,  by  the  first  of 
which,  every  port  of  every  coun- 
try from  which  Great  Britain  is  ex- 
cluded, is  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  All  trade  in  the  pro- 
duce cr  manufacture*  of  these  coun- 
tries is  pronounced  illegal,  and  the 
vessels  employed  in  such  trade  are 
liable  to  seizure.  All  neutral  ves- 
sels, howev.T,  clearing  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  or  Mal- 
ta, or  clearing  from  enemies'  ports 
to  either  of  these  places,  are  ex- 
empt from  seizure.  The  docu- 
ments granted  by  French  agents  tn 
neutral 
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neutral  ports,  known  by  the  name 
of  certificates  of  origin,  (certifi- 
cates that  the  cargoes  are  not  of 
British  produce  or  manufacture,) 
are  no  longer  to  be  allowed,  and 
all  neutral  vessels  in  possession  of 
them  are  to  be  seized,  wherever 
met  with.  By  the  second  order, 
the  goods  of  those  countries  from 
which  the  British  flag  is  excluded, 
may  be  imported  by  neutrals  into 
England.  And  by  the  third,  the 
sale  of  ships  from  a  belligerent 
power  to  a  neutral,  being  consider, 
cd  by  the  enemy  as  illegal,  is,  in 
consequence,  deemed  so  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  all  vessels  of 
this  description  are  declared  lawful 
prize.  Thus  was  tlic  coasting 
trade  along  the  coast  of  France  and 
her  allies,  in  neutral  vessels,  which 
had  been  provided  against,  indeed, . 
by  the  order  of  the  7th  of  January, 
(an  order,  however,  which  had  re- 
ceived a  mitigated  interpretation 
and  execution,)  effectually  prohi- 
bited. And  though  the  Ameri- 
cans might  still  freelv  trade  with 
the  enemy's  colonies,  for  their  own 
consumption,  the  double  restriction 
was  imposed  upon  that  intercourse 
by  them  between  France  and  her 
colonies  which  had  so  long  been 
unmolested,  of  calling  at  a  British 
port  and  paying  a  British  dut^. — 
The  object  of tnese  restrictions  was 
to  burden  the  enemy's  produce 
with  charges  which  would  make  it. 
cost  more  than  the  same  commo- 
dities imported  into  the  continent 
from  Great  Britain.  The  relief  of 
the  West  Indian  merchants  and 
planters  was  an  important  object 
in  view ;  and  if  it  oan  be  presumed 
that  the  rigour  of  Bonaparte's 
edicts  will  be  eluded,  in  proportion 
as  this  occurs,  will  the  relief  in  con- 
templation, probably,  take  place. 

What  effect  these  orders  would 
produce  in  America, became  imme- 


diately an  interesting  object  of  cob* 
si  deration ;  and  in  the  high-wrougfit 
r  ?sentment  of  that  country  agairfet 
England/  it  was  imagined,  by 
numbers,  that  they  would  imme- 
diately decide  the  government  on 
hostility.  The  irritability,  how- 
ever, of  the  American  character 
is  connected  with  a  strong  principle 
of  calculation.  It  will  be  consider- 
ed by  many,  that  the  British  re- 
straints on  neutral  commerce  were 
the  natural  result  of  those  imposed 
by  the  French  government,  under 
which  America  acquiesced  without 
remonstrance;  that,  if  the  com- 
merce of  America  is  harassed  bjr 
restriction,  it  would  be  completely 
terminated  by  war,  and  that  its  re- 
sentments could  be  gratified  only 
at  die  expense  of  its  interests.— 
The  result  of  the  conflict  between 
prudence  and  irritation  was  looked 
forward  to,  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  no  common  anxiety,  but 
the  year  closed  before  any  intelli- 
gence of  it  could  be  received. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of 
America,  we  may  observe,  that  an 
incident  occurred  during  this  year, 
calculated  somewhat  to  lower 
the  estimate  which  many  have 
formed  of  American  liberty.  Co- 
lonel Burr,  a  man  of  considerable 
talents  and  enterprise,  being  sus*' 
pected  of  designs  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  the  union,  by  the  Allegany 
mountains,  and  to  seize  and  plun- 
der New  Orleans,  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  president.  He  was 
fifst  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  received  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  The  government 
then  indicted  him  for  a  misdemea- 
nor, and  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
Yet,  as  if  determined  ro  inflict  some  . 
punishment  on  the  accused,  either 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a 
jury  of  his  country,  his  discharge 
was  refused,  and  notice  was  given 
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an  intention  to  try  him  on  a  new 
charge,  the  nature  of  which  was 
not,  at  the  time,  disclosed.  Upon 
the  principle  adopted  in  these  pro- 
ceedings,  there  was  no  reason  to. 
conclude  that,  even  if  this  experi- 
ment should  fail,  it  would  be  the 
last ;  nor  does  any  impediment  ap- 
pear to  jexist  to  the  harassing  a 
prisoner  by  a  series  of  prosecutions, 
under  which,  confinement  and  an* 
xiety  may  at  length  produce,  very 
nearly,  that  desired  effect  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  a  court  of 
law*  and  the  malignity  of  govern- 
ment may  be  gratified  by  hts  death 
in  a  dungeon,  though  not  by  his 
execution  on  a  scaffold.  This  is  a 
blot  upon  the  imagined  land  of  li- 
berty and  independence, from  which 
Great  Britain,  amidst  all  the  in- 
vectives of  her  mistaken  children, 
must  be  acknowledged  free.  The 
proceedings  in  the  memorable  state 
trials  of  1794-,  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  administration  of  Ame- 
rican justice.  No  unnecessary  vex- 
ations, no  reserved  charges,  no  re- 
peated trials  of  the  same  individual 


were  then  exhibited  No  detention 
was  attempted  of  those  who  had 
been  pronounced  not  guilty  by  a 
verdict  of  their  countrymen*  till 
government  could  fabricate  new 
indictments  and  institute  new  pro- 
ceedings ;  nor  did  any  official  mes* 
sage  or  proclamation  dare  to  pre* 
sume  those  criminal  whom  the  law 
had  pronounced  innocent.  In  the 
instance  of  colonel  Burr,  however, 
this  presumption  is  expressly  made 
by  the  American  president,  in  his 
message  to  congress..  The  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case,  indeed,  have 
fixed  a  stain  on  the  government 
of  that  country,  which  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  expunge,  and  which, 
while  it  must  inevitably  tend  to  dis- 
gust the  admireVs  of  American  laws 
and  freedom,  will,  probably,  con- 
ciliate their  attachment  to  that 
country,  whose  system  of  govern- 
ment, though,  admitting  and  de- 
manding considerable  improve- 
ment, displays  the  most  perfect 
model  of  judicial  administration 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
worlcj. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Affairs  of  France — Anticipated  Conscription— Return  of  Bonaparte — Grand 
Fete  on  his  Birth-day— His  Speech  to  the  Legislative  Boily  and  Tribu- 
nate— Address  of  these  Bodies — Expose1  of  the  State  of  the  Empire— Ab-. 
sorption  of  the  lYibunate  in  the  Legislative  Body  -Bonaparte's  Pity  Jbr 
Great  Britain — His  declared  Aversion  to  Political  Parties— State  of  Hoi* 
land — A version  of  the  King  to  jbllmv  up  the  Edicts  of  Bonaparte— Ex- 
plosion at  Ley  den — Surrender  of  the  Fortresses  on  the  Meuse  to  France, 
in  Eichange  -Situation  of  Spain—  Conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  King — 
Arrest  of  the  Prince  of  Asi  arias — His  Pardon — Singularity  of  the  Pro* 
ceedings  -  Invasion  of  Portugal  by  France  threatened  -Preparations  of 
the  Portuguese  Court  for  Emigration  to  the  Brazils-*-  Wish  of  the  Prince 
to  compromise  with  France-  Circumstance  which  determined  his  Em- 
barkation—Situation of  Naples—-  Mutiny  at  Malta— Causes  of  the  Insur- 
rection at  Vellore,  in  the  Eatt  Indies —Proclamation  of  the  Government 
of  Madras— Necessity  for  Prudence  and  Firmness  in  the  Government  of 
India —Ascendency  of  Gmeral  Christophe  in  St.  Domingo — Commercial 
Connection  tvith  that  Island  and  Great  Britain—  Apprehensions  in  Ja- 
maica, from  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-  trude—  Exceptionable  Proceedings 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature  —  Establishment  of  the  African  Institution—* 
Report  to  Parliament  on  the  Advantages  of  Vaccination. 


WHILE  Bonaparte  was  pur- 
suing his  conquests  at  an 
immense  distance  fr6m  his  capital,, 
the  tianquillity  of  France  experi- 
enced not  the  slightest  interruption. 
No  disposition  appears  to  have  been 
manifested  to  cabal  and  party  in 
the  superior  classes,  or  to  insurrec- 
tion in  the  lowest.  The  intelli- 
gence communicated  of  new  tro- 
phies and  triumphs  was  received 
with  satisfaction  or  rapture.  The 
military  glory  of  the  g#eat  nation, 
covered  from  the  view  those  em- 
barrassments and  distresses  which 
were  inevitably  occasioned  by  pro- 
tracted hostilities,  even  amidst  all 
the  splendour  of  conquest ;  and  the 
conscript  laws,  the  least  popular 
but  the  most  important  part  of 
Bonaparte's  policy,  had,1  in  a  great 
degree,  lost  that  terror  which  they 
originally  excited,  '  and  were  ac- 
quiesced in,  as  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ternal security  or  at  least  to  the  un- 


exampled renown  of  the  empire.— 
In  the  month  of  March,  a  message 
was  communicated  to  the  senate* 
in  which  the  necessity  wa's  stated  of 
anticipating  the  conscription  for 
1808,  "  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary, amidst  all  the  conquests  of  the 
emperor,  in  consequence  of  the  un~- 
relenting  and  mercenary  policy  of 
England,  whose  monopoly  wa$ 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  con- 
tinent." This  order  for  the  anti- 
cipated conscription,  however,  did 
not  require  that  the  recruits  should 
immediately  repair  to  the  armies, 
as  in  previous  cases.  They  were 
permitted  to  be  trained  and  disci- 
plined for  six  months,  wirhin  the 
frontiers  of  France,  after  which 
time  alone,  they  would  be  liable  to 
be  called  to  the  theatre  of  war.— 
Thus  sedulously  attentive  was  Bo* 
na parte,  to  that  instrument  of  his 
triumphs  and  elevation,  a  numerous 
And  disciplined  army;  and,  while 
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he  possessed  a  standing  force,  such 
as  Europe  never  before  witnessed, 
to  secure  for  it  a  source  of  perma- 
nent supply.  Those  who  enter  the 
lists  with  such  an  adversary,  would 
do  well  to.be  regulated  by  some  of 
his  maxims ;  tney  must  adopt  his 
-mode  of  warfare  ;  they  must  insti- 
tute a  law  of  conscription,  against 
.which  they  have  so  bitterly  in- 
veighed. It  is  thus  that  the 
wounds  of  armies  are  closed  as 
soon  as  diey  are  made.  The  supply 
is  even  greater  than  the  waste  ;  and 
if  the  object  of  war  be  success, 
harsh  and  unpopular  as  this  mode 
may  appear,  it  is,  unquestionably 
in  the  end,  the  most  economical 
application  of  a  nation's  strength, 
and  as  consistent  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite  sensibilities  of  humanity,  as 
it  is,  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe,  urgently  demanded  by 
policy. 

After  the  object  of  die  imperial 
interviews  at  Tilsit  was  accom- 
plished, Bonaparte  proceeded  with 
little  delay  to  Paris,  wherehis  arrjval 
was  expected  with  all  the  ardour 
of  curiosity  and  impatience.  His 
birth-day  was  celebrated,  after  his 
arrival,  with  peculiar  distinction. 
A,  grand/*/*  took  place,  in  which 
ingenuity  is  said  to  have  exhausted 
itself  in  endless  devices,  expressive 
of  gratitude  and  admiration.  On 
the  ensuing  day,  the  legislative 
body  and  die  tribunate  were  assem- 
bled in  the  usual  forms.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  them,  the  emperor  observ- 
ed, that  since  their  last  meeting 
new  wars,  triumphs,  and  trophies, 
had  changed  the  political  relations 
of  Europe ;  that  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  was  the  first  to 
combine  against  French  indepen- 
dence, was  permitted  to  reign  only 
through  the.friendship  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  north  ;  that  a  French 
prince  would  speedily  reign  on  the 


Elbe ;  that  the  house  of  Saxon? 
again  possessed  die  independence 
it  had  lost  for  fifty  years ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  die  duchy  of  War- 
saw and  Dantzic   had  recovered 
their  country  ;  and  that  all  nations 
concurred  in  joy  at  the  extinction 
of  the  pernicious  influence  of  Eng- 
land on  the   continent.      By  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  France 
was  united  with  Germany;  by  her 
own  peculiar  system  of  federation 
she  was  united  with  Spain,   Hol- 
land,  Switzerland,    and    Italy. — 
Her  new  relations  with  Russia  were 
foundjd  on  the  mutual  esteem  of 
two  great  nations.     He  wished  for 
peace  hy  sea,  and  would  never  suf- 
fer any  irritation  to  influence  his 
decisions  on  this  subject;    indeed 
there  could  be  no  room  for  irrita- 
tion against  a  people,  the  sport  and 
victim  of  the  parties  which  devour- 
ed it,    and  which  was  misled  as 
much  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
Other  nations  as  its  own.    The  trac- 
quillity-and  order  of  the  French  na- 
tion, during  his  absence,  had  ex- 
cited   his    ardent  gratitude.    '  He 
had  contrived  die  means  of  sim- 
plifying their  institutions  ;  he  had 
extended  the   principle  on   which 
had  been  founded  the  legion  of 
honour ;     the  finances  were   pro- 
sperous ;  the  contributions  on  land 
were  diminished;   various    public 
woi  ks  had  been  completed ;  and  it 
was  his  resolution  that,  in  the  re- 
motest parts   of  his  empire,    and 
even  in  the  smallest  hamlet,  the 
comfort    cf   the   citi/cn    and  the 
value  of  the,  land  should  be  increas- 
ed' hy  the  development  of  a  gene- 
ral system  of  improvement. 

In  the  addresses  of  thanks  for 
this  speech,  it  was  observed,  that 
the  rapid  succession  of  triumphs, 
by  which  a  monarchy  had  been 
overthrown,  was  exceeded  by  that 
heroic  firmness  which  could  wart 
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for  and  prepare  the  day  of  victory 
in  the  midst  t)f  so  many  impedi- 
ments by  fortresses,  troops,  and  in- 
clemency of  seasons.  The  pacifi- 
cator was  more  admired  even  than 
the  conqueror  of  Europe.  He  was 
followed,  with  delight,  to  the  Nie- 
men,  where,  divested  of  the  pomp 
of  war,  the  two  greatest  sovereigns 
upon  earth  met  each  other  upon  a 
raft,  and  adjusted,  personally,  the 
affairs  of  their  respective  states,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  in- 
terests of  futurity  were  connected 
with  that  memorable  day  and  in- 
terview. The  French  people  had 
been  occupied  in  emulating  the 
greatness  of  their  chief,  during 
every  period  of  his  government, 
by  the  extent  of  their  sacrifices  and 
devotion.  The  sentiments  he  had 
expressed  had  filled  with  joy  the 
humblest  cottage.  The  condition  of 
the  poor  was  relieved  and  elevated, 
by  the  same  hand  which  dispensed 
the  fate  of  so  many  sovereigns. — 
The  grand  plans  of  improvement 
which  occupied  the  emperor's  mind, 
would  bestow  a  sublimity  on  the 
civil  and  political  institutions  of 
the  French  nation,  corresponding 
with  all  the  creations  of  his  supe- 
rior intellect;  and  genuine  freedom, 
which  could  exist  only  under  a  pure 
monarchy,  would  become  more 
and  more  secure  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  omnipotent  prince. 

The  report  on  the  state  of  the 
empire  was  delivered  on  the  same 
day.  The  internal  improvements 
which  had  taken  place,  were  de- 
tailed in  it,  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  minuteness.  The  charitable 
establishments  to  preclude  mendi- 
city; the  facility  and  zeal  with 
which  taxes  were  levied,  and  the 
conscription  was  executed ;  the  re- 
pair of  a  vast  extent  of  roads ;  the 
erection  of  bridges  ;  the  com  pletion 
of  canals  $  the  extended  navigation 
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of  rivers ;  the  construction  of  works 
in  various  ports ;  the  attention  dis- 
played to  agriculture,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  of  cattle  ; 
the  institution  of  veterinary  schools, 
and  of  35  new  colleges ;  the  exer- 
tions  made  to  complete  the  meri- 
dian circle,  are  specifically  present- 
ed as  claims  to  public  notice  and 
admiration.  The  cotton-spinning 
establishments  were  in  renewed  ac- 
tivity. A  commercial  code  had 
been  digested.  The  clergy  had 
manifested  pure  morals,  toleration, 
disinterestedness,  and  zeal;  the 
Jews,  who  now  bore  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  were  become  worthy 
of  the  name.  *  It  was  the  emperor's 
wish  that  the  capital  of  France, 
now  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  should  correspond  with  this 
destination.  Bridges,  columns,  sta- 
tues, '  and  public  buildings  were 
preparing,  in  conformity  to  this 
desire.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  em- 
peror, that  science  and  learning 
should  partake  of  the  general  im- 
provement; that  the  French  Ian* 
guage,  now  the  language  of  Eu- 
rope, should  support  this  privilege, 
by  the  beauty,  purity,  and  interest 
of  its  productions ;  that  the  public 
opinion,  while  it  deyeloped  talents, 
should  protect  them  against  ca- 
lumny and  malignity;  that  criti- 
cism should  maintain  respect  for 
decency,  and  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  sects  among  the 
learned,  and  no  political  parties  in 
the  state.  France  was  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  chain  of  friendly  na- 
tions. Her  finances  were  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  She  alone, 
amongst  all  die  states  of  Europe, 
possessed  no  paper  money.  Her 
commerce,  amidst  inevitable  stag- 
nation, preserved  all  its  hopes,  and 
was 'preparing  the  germs  of  fature 
prosperity.  Her  colonies  were 
maintained  in  a  state,  by  which 
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the  mother-country  must  one  day 
be  enriched.  Her  arms  had  been 
carried  to  the  extremity  of  Europe. 
Her  influence  reached  to  the  centre 
of  Asia*  The  most  complete  or- 
der prevailed  in  her  interior.  Her 
enemies  had  been  universally  con- 
founded; and  of  these  England 
alone  remained*  overwhelmed  by 
the  burdens  of  the  war  and  the  exe- 
crations of  the  world. 

This  detail,  undoubtedly,  pre- 
sented circumstances  well  calculat- 
ed to  excite  congratulation,  and 
among  these  was  that  external  se- 
curity which  France  enjoyed  after 
one  of  the  most  protracted  and 
bloody  conflicts  recorded  in  history. 
Many  of  the  internal  regulations 
specified  were  calculated  for  pub- 
lic happiness,  and  displayed  a  cre- 
ditable attention  to  domestic  po- 
v  licy  amidst  the  embarrassments  o£ 
foreign  war.  The  simplification 
of  political  institutions  alluded  to, 
consisted  particularly  in  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  tribunate  in  the  le- 
gislative body,  which  was  ac- 
complished speedily  after  this  in- 
timation. The  importance  attri- 
buted in  these  documents  to  the 
Russian  connection  appeared  clear- 
ly to  imply,  that  the  published 
arrangements  of  the  imperial  con- 
ferences, or  conventions,  were  by 
no  means  the  whole,  or  perhaps 
the  most  important  part,  of  those 
actually  concluded,  and  that  con- 
siderable projects  of  partition  and 
combined  hostility  were  yet  to  be 
unfolded.  Amidst  all  the  efforts 
to  present  a  highly  finished  picture 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  a 
boast  is  made  of  the  extent  of  its 
sacrifices,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  implying  no  ordinary  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulty.  Indeed  the 
commerce  of  the  country  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  sustained  cnly  on 
hope  and  preparation.    Yet  a  com- 


mercial code  is  promised,  (and  was 
extended  also  to  the  towns  on  the 
Baltic,)  as  if  the  substitution  of 
splendid  pages,  and  theoriesof  law, 
could  atone  for  those  restrictions 
on  human  intercourse  which  ren- 
dered them  at  once  useless  and  in- 
sulting. The  tone  of  compassion 
with  which  Bonaparte  mentions 
the  unhappy  nation .  of  England 
must  so  far  interest,  that  it  is  at 
least  calculated  to  amuse.  The 
British  nation  had  certainly  not 
calculated  upon  having  excited  his 
commiseration,  and  they  must  still 
believe  that  this  pitying  spectator 
of  their  stupid  ignorance  and  party 
divisions  has  no  object  more  at 
heart,  amidst  all  his  schemes  of 
mischief  and  vengeance,  than  to 
aim  a  deadly  blow  at  their  inde- 
pendence. This  people  so  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  so  worried  by 
civil  dissensions,  devoured  by  its 
government  and  derided  by  the 
world,  might  surely  have  been  ex- 
pected to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  <the  enemy  ;  yet  the 
British  nation,  notwithstanding  all 
the  grossness  of  its  intellect,  and 
though  thus  represented  as  exhibit- 
ing the  awful  spectacle  of  self-de- 
struction, was  the  only  nation  in 
Europe  which  had  not  bent  under 
the  power  or  influence  of  France. 
By  this  imbecile  and  pitiable  na- 
tion her  menaces  of  invasion  had 
been  baffled;  her  commerce  had 
been  annihilated;  her  navy  had 
been  captured;  and  though  her 
range  through  the  different  king- 
doms of  the  continent  could  not 
be  prevented  by  this  power,  she 
found  in  this  conquest  only  a  more 
extended  prison.  At  every  point 
where  she  attempted  to  escape,  in 
the  rage  of  desperation  or  by  the 
stealth  of  stratagem,  she  found  in- 
superable bars  or  inevitable  detec- 
tion. The  alleged  absence  of 
*  all 
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sit  irritation  against  a  jailor  thus 
vigilant  and  erergettc,  exhibits  a 
spirit  of  no  ordinary  forbearance  ; 
and  the  substitution  of  pity  for  all 
those  exasperated  feelings  which 
vulgar  minds,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, would  be  apt  to  entertain, 
most  be  regarded  as  attesting  the 
most  philosophic  meekness,  or 
rather  the  most  evangelical  bene- 
volence. 

Bat  not  the  least  important  pas- 
sage in  these  official  papers  is  the 
expression  of  the  imperial  desire 
that  there  should  be  no  parties  in 
politics.  Such  has  ever  teen  the 
cant  of  despotism.  If,  however, 
even  with  respect  to  the  palpable 
objects  of  sense,  such  is  the  con- 
stitntion  ef  the  human  mind,  that 
on  different  persons  they  will  make 
different  and  even  opposite  im- 
pressions, how  much  more  may 
this  variation  be  expected  in  the 
consideration  of  principles  and  sy. 
ttems  !  objects  inexpressibly  more 
complicated  and  less  definable,  on 
which  association  has  infinite  scope 
for  exercise  ;  and  the  adf  ocates  of 
opposite  theories  will  arrange  on 
each  side  such  an  assemblage  of 
arguments  as  will  leave  profound 
understandings  in  a  state  of  hesita- 
tion. Yet  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  at  the  suggestion  of  this 
dictator,  is  presumed  capable  of 
undergoing  a  complete  revolution. 
The  most  interesting  questions  are 
henceforth  to  present  but  one  view, 
and  to  admit  but  one  comment. 
Those  collisions  of  opinion  which 
have  marked  all  preceding  ages, 
are  now  to  be  superseded  by  an  in- 
flux of  light  which  will  penetrate 
all  minds,  and  dissipate  all  pre- 
judices. Unless  this  marvellous 
irradiation  be  really  accomplished, 
who  is  ignorant  that  parties  can 
beprereuted  only  by  the  preven- 
tion of  discussion ;  that  the  inves- 


tigation of  topics  the  most  interest* 
ing  to  the  human  feelings,  and  in- 
volved in  an  infinity  of  difficult 
and  delicate  relations,  must  lead  to 
different  results,  which  will  be  sup* 
ported  each  with  animated  firm** 
ness?  It  is  against  discussion,  there* 
fore,  that  the  blow  is  levelled.  Dis- 
cussion would  inevitably  be  pro* 
ductive  of  party.  Party  might  be 
fatal  to  usurpation.  Hence  that 
dread  of  a  free  interchange  of  sen* 
timents.  Hence  that  denunciation 
of  political  communications  under 
the  invidious  designations  of  party 
and  faction.  The  animation  of  de- 
bate would  interrupt  the  tranquil* 
lity  of  despotism,  and  'the  recom- 
mended exclusion  of  party  is  the 
torpid  acquiescence  of  slaves. 

There  appeared  no  immediate 
necessity  for  these  hints  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government, 
whose  measures  have  met  with 
perfect  submission  and  even  the 
most  servile  encomium.  The 
French  nation,  which,  in  its  im- 
petuous attempts  to  procure  a  well- 
regulated  system  oi  liberty,  swept 
away  all  existing  institutions  and 
involved  itself  in  the  horrors  both 
of  civil  and  external  war,  has  ter- 
minated its  career  by  acquiescing 
in  greater  restriction  than  it  ever 
before  experienced.  Its  energies 
have  been  wasted,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  tyranny.  Learning  is 
valued  chiefly  as  affording  fresh 
means  of  adulation.  Science  is 
devoted  to  servility.  Even  genius 
itself  does  not  hesitate  to  celebrate 
as  the  mantle  of  peace,  that  funeral 
pall  which  has  been  thrown  over 
the  liberties  of  its  country.  The 
voice  of  flattery  has  far  transcended 
all  ordinary  limits,  and  .appears 
often  to  be  the  ironical  suggestion 
of  truth:  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  themselves  have  de- 
clared ihat  genuine  freedom  can 
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exist  only  under  a  pure  monarchy, 
and  will  become  more  and  more 
secure  under  the  government  of  an 
omnipotent  prince. 

In  this  situation  of  the  public 
mind,  there  appeared  no  particu- 
lar call  for  the  insinuation  against 
party.  But  the  anticipation  of 
possible  events  has  ever  been  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France.  What  it  seems 
to  dread,  amidst  all  the  symptoms 
of  universal  satisfaction,  it  will  not 
be  able  perhaps  eventually  to  pre- 
vent. It  may  still  be  hoped,  that, 
at  no  remote  period,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  on  the 
globe  will  recoil  with  indignation 
at  its  bondage,  and,  instead  of 
prostrating  themselves  before  the 
man  who  has  completed,  indeed, 
their  external  security,  but  who 
tramples  upon  their  civil  liberties, 
wilL  consider  military  glory  as 
giving  no  title  to  usurpation,  and 
unite  to  break  that  sceptre  under 
which  their  most  valuable  privi- 
leges and  sensibilities  are  crushed. 

Holland  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities, the  Joss  of  her  colonies  and 
the  restraints  on  her  trade,  expe- 
rienced extreme  distress.  The 
reigning  monarch,  however,  could 
not  witness  the  calamities  of  his 
country  without  sincere  re?ret  5 
and  every  relaxation  of  the  edicts 
of  his  imperial  brother,  for  'the  ex- 
clusion of  British  commodities, 
which  could  possibly  be  adopted 
without  drawing  down  his  venge- 
ance,  was  willingly  permitted.  The 
columns  of  the  Moniteur  were  per- 
petually charged  with  invectives 
against  the  frauds  of  the^Dutch 
merchants,  and  the  negligence  and 
perjury  of  the  government  agents. 
A  very  serious  decree,  however, 
was  at  length  published,  which 
bound  the  consignee  of  every  ship 


to  give  bond  on  her  arrival,  to  tEer 
amount  of  twice  her  value,  to 
prove  thai  she  had  not  touched  as 
a  British  port.  The  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  British  com- 
munication were,  therefore,  now 
more  effective  than  ever.  The 
press,  being  not  subdued  completely 
in  .Holland,  became  the  vehicle 
oi  the  groans  and  murmurs  of  a 
suffering  people.  The  continuance 
of  the  war  was  deprecated  as  ru- 
inous, and  this  sentiment  was  con-. 
veyed  in  the  address  of  the  legis- 
lative body  to  the  throne,  and,  in- 
stead of  exciting  offence,  was  re- 
peated by  the  monarch,  with  in- 
creased energy.  The  perversion 
of  royal  functions  was  ill  suited  to 
his  feelings  of  honour  and  bene- 
volence. He  acknowledged  and 
lamented  that,  instead  of  diffusing 
good  among  his  people,  he  could 
do  little  more  than  mitigate  their 
evils,  that  the  situation  of  their 
affairs  was  extremely  calamitous, 
and  that  by  a  general  peace  alone 
they  could  hope  to  reach  the  ter- 
mination of  their  miseries. 

At  Leyden  in  this  country, 
which  seemed  the  destined  theatre 
of  complicated  and  dreadful  cala- 
mity, an  explosion  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  a 
vessel  laden  with  gun-powder  ad- 
joining die  Rapenburg  canal.  Great 
part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins; 
considerable  property  vris  destroy- 
ed ;  but  the  most  deplorable  part 
of  the  catastrophe  was  the  deatn  or 
mutilation  of  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
were  dug  from  the  ruins  in  a  state 
of  fracture  and  contusion  preclud- 
ing all  possibility  of  their  restora- 
tion ;  and,  though  some  were  ex- 
tricated with  little  injury,  hundreds 
were  hurried  by  this  visitation  to  a 
premature  grave. 

In  the  territory  of  Holland  a 
change 
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change  took  place  soon  after  the 
arrangements  of  Tilsit.  The  strong 
fortresses  of  the  Maese  to  its  dis- 
charge into  the  sea  were  taken  with- 
in the  limits  of  France,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  this  diminution  of  its  securi- 
ty, Holland  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  an  accession  of  territory  from  the 
conquered  dominions  of  Prussia. 

The  situation  of  Spain,  this  year, 
appeared  in  some  respects  consi- 
derably improved  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  Miranda  in  her 
colonies,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
English.  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  colonies,  Old  Spain 
still  exhibited  the  former  picture 
of  degradation  and  dependence. 
She  was  governed  by  a  monarch 
distinguished  only  by  vulgar  tastes 
and  slender  intellect.  The  Prince 
of  Peace  still  maintained  his  influ- 
ence in  the  dire c  ion  of  affairs, 
amidst  all  the  disaffection  of  the 
people  and  hatred  of  the  nobility 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne/ 
His  subserviency  to  the  wishes  of 
Bonaparte,  however,  was  the  prop 
of  his  security.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  pretensions  of  this 
monarchy  to  independence,  it  was 
completely  under  the  control  of 
France.  Her  decrees  were  tran- 
scribed ;  her  hostilities  were  adopt- 
ed ;  her  requests  for  troops  were 
answered  by  the  march  of  ten 
thousand  Spanish  soldiers  into 
Hanover ;  and  her  applications  for 
money  were  followed  by  those  li- 
beral supplies  which  left  her  gene- 
rous friend  in  destitution.  Amidst 
this  scene  of  dependence  and  hu- 
miliation, contemplated  with  bit- 
terness by  many  who  retained  the 
dignity  of  the  Spanish  character, 
but  who  looked  around  in  vain  for 
that  virtue  and  energy  by  which 
alone  they  could  be  extricated,  a 

5 reclamation    was     published    at 
tadrid  which  excited  an  extraor- 


dinary degree    of  attention.     It 
stated    that  the  kind    Providence 
of  God  had  brought  to  light  the 
most  flagitious  of  conspiracies,  car* 
ried  on  in  the  royal  palace  and 
against  the  sovereign  himself,  by 
his  own  son,  who  had  projected 
the  dethronement  of  his  father,  and 
had  been  surprised  in  his  room  with 
the  cypher  of  his  correspondence 
and   the  instructions  of  the  con- 
spirators.      The     governor     and 
council  of  Castile  had  in  conse- 
quence been  summoned.     The  ap- 
prehension and  detention  of  vari- 
ous persons  were   the    result    of 
their  investigations,  and  the  prince 
himself  had  been  imprisoned  in  his 
own    residence.      Within  *a   few 
days  afterwards  a  decree  was  ad- 
dressed by  his  majesty  to  the  coun- 
cil, informing  them,  that  the  voice 
of  nature  had  unnerved  the  arm 
of  vengeance,  that  the  offender's 
want  of  consideration  had  pleaded 
for  pity,  and'that  the  father  was 
unable  to  refuse  listening  to  her 
voice ;    that   the    prince  had   de- 
clared the    authors    of  the   hor- 
rible plan,  had  laid  open  *  every 
thing  in  a  legal  form,  and  that  his 
confusion  and  repentance  had  dic- 
tated his  confession.      This  con- 
fession of  the  prince,  contained  in 
letters  to  his  royal  parents,  was 
also  communicated  to  the  council. 
The  prince  -acknowledged  himself 
guilty  of  failing  in  duty  to  his  ma- 
jesty, in  obedience  to    his  father 
and  his  king,  without  whose  con- 
sent he  ought  to  have  done  no- 
thing ;  but  he  hadv  been  surprised 
in  an  unwary  moment;    he  had 
denounced  the  guilty,  and  begged 
that  a~repentant  son  might  be  per- 
mitted to  kiss  his  father's  feet.     To 
the  queen  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  great  fault  he  had  commit- 
ted, requesting  her  purdon  for  his 
denial  of  the  truth,  and  her  media- 
Y  3  tion 
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tion  for  his  father's  forgiveness. 
There  were  evidently  circumstances 
relating  to  this  transaction,  involv- 
ing it  in  an  air  of  mystery  which 
<  time  alone  could  fully  develop.  The 
prince  royal  of  Spain,  after  being 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  heading  a 
conspiracy  for  the  dethronement 
and  murcler  of  his  father,  and  de- 
tected with  the  proofs  of  guilt  upon 
his  person,  is,  within  a  few  days, 
liberated  from  arrest  and  receives 
the  royal  pardon,  on  a  confession, 
which,  instead  of  ^expressing  re- 
morse for  a  crime  at  which  nature 
shudders,  intimates  regret  for  dis- 
obedience, admits  the  commission 
of  a  great  fault,  alleges  that  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  attempted 
nothing  without  the  king's  consent, 
but  that  he  had  been  surprised  in 
an  unguarded  moment !  The  ex- 
presstons  of  penitence  adopted  cer» 
tainly  convey  no  idea  of  a  heinous 
crime.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
thanksgiving  ordered  for  his  ma- 
jesty's deliverance  still  preserved 
the  idea  of  a  regicidal  conspiracy  ; 
for  joining  in  which  the  prince's  in- 
adequate language  of  contrition 
and  confession  appears  unquestion- 
ably a  singular  ground  for  his  for- 
giveness. 

The  situation  of  Portugal  du- 
ring this  year  excited  particular  and 
uncommon  interest.  While  the 
pages  of  the  Moniteur  abounded 
in  philippics  against  the  English 

Sovernment  for  the  Danish  expe- 
itkv-n,  as  an  attack  on  neutral 
rights,  which  no  circumstances 
could  even  palliate,  and  which 
merited  the  detestation  of  man  and 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  France 
was  preparing  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  the  house  of  Braganza* 
merely  because  it  would  not  de- 
viate from  that  neutrality  which 
herself  pronounced  thus  sacred  and 
inviolable.    Menaces  to  this  effect 


had*  been  long  thrown  out,  ami 
their  execution  had  been  repeated- 
ly bought  off  by  vast  premiums. 
During  the  preceding  year  it  had 
become  a  topic  of  serious  delibera- 
tion, between  die  cabinets  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  whether,  in 
the  case  of  actual  invasion  by 
France,  the  Portuguese  court 
might  not  be  advantageously  trans- 
ferred to  its  dependencies  in  South 
America  ;  and  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  is  stated  to  have  been'  then 
resolved  on,  in  the  event  supposed. 
This  event  however  did  not  then 
take  place,  but  appeared,  now,  by 
Bonaparte  to  be  finally  decided 
on.  An  army  of  40,000  men  was 
ordered  to  be  assembled  at  Bay- 
onne.  The  French  ambassador, 
having  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
shake  the  firmness  of  the  prince 
regent,  quitted  Lisbon,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  soon  followed 
his  example.  These  events  were 
notified  by  the  prince  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  British  factory ;  and  the 
preparations  which  had  been  pre- 
viously commenced  by  them,  for 
arranging  their  affairs,  disposing  of 
their  property,  and  settling  their 
accounts,  were  now  continued 
with  redoubled  urgency.  The 
activity  and  confusion  were  *ex» 
treme.  The  most  extravagant 
terms  were  demanded  for  the  con- 
veyance of  British  settlers,  with 
their  families,  to  England,  in  ves- 
sels but  ill  adapted  for  accommo- 
dation and  even  for  security.  With* 
in  three  weeks,  however,  from  the 
proclamation  or  notice  above  men- 
tioned, the  arrangements  for  re- 
moving British  property  and  re- 
sidents were  nearly  completed,  and 
on  the  22dofOctoberthe  ports  of  the 
kingdom  were  ordered  to  be  closed 
against  all  the  ships  of  war  and 
merchant  vessels  of  Great  Britain, 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Portuguese 
navy  was  prepared  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  The  royal  fur- 
niture and  treasures  were  packed 
up.  The  conveniences  and  neces- 
saries for  a  Ion?  Ivoyage,  and  for 
various  establishments  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet  at  its  destination, 
were  assiduously  collected,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  new 
government  abroad,  and  for  a  re- 
gency at  home.  The  British  am- 
bassador was  indefatigable  in  his 
attempts  to  confirm  the  resolution 
of  the  court,  and  perpetually  con- 
trasting the  independence  and  glory 
of  the  new  empire  in  South  A- 
merica,  with  the  abject  vassalage 
and  contemptible  insignificance 
which  alone  could  be  expected, 
were  the  prince  to  continue  in  his 
European  dominions.  A  reluc- 
tance! however,  to  quit  the  shores 
of  that  country  which  he  had  so 
long,  governed,  and  which  had 
given  him  birth,  was  not  nnfre- 
qnently  manifested  by  the  prince ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  time 
approached/or  his  embarkation  on 
an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude 
and  crisis,  he  appeared  less  disin- 
clined to  make  sacrifices  from 
which  he  had  previously  shrunk 
with  disdain.  So  far  indeed  did 
his  wishes  to  conciliate  France  pre- 
vail, that  on  the  8th  of  November 
he  signed  an  order  for  detaining 
the  few  British  subjects,  and  the 
small  portion  of  British  property, 
which  remained  in  his  dominions. 
On  the  publication  of  this  order 
lord  Strangford  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and,  presenting  a  final  re- 
monstrance to  the  court,  proceed- 
ed to  join  the  squadron  under  sir 
Sydney  Smith,  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  assist 
in  saying  the  royal  family,  or,  in 
the  worst  event,  to  prevent,  by  all 
possible    means,    the    Portuguese 


fleet  from  falling  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  A  most  rigo- 
rous blockade  of  the  Tagus  wafc 
immediately  resolved  on ;  but,  after 
a  few  days,  the  intercourse  of  the 
British  ambassador  and  the  court 
was  renewed,  at  the  request  of  the 
former,  who,  on  proceeding,  un- 
der assurances  of  protection,  to 
Lisbon,  found  all  the  apprehensions 
of  the  prince  now  directed  to  a 
French  army,  and  all  his  hopes  to 
a  British  fleet.  To  explain  this 
singular  change  it  must  be  observ- 
ed that,  between  the  departure  and 
return  of  lord  Strangford,  the 
prince  had  received  intelligence! 
that  Bonaparte  had  fulminated 
against  him  one  of  those  edicts 
which  have  almost  invariably  been 
followed  by  his  subversion  of 
thrones.  It  had  been  pronounced 
that  the  house  of  Bntganza  had 
ceased. to  reign.  To  this  alarm* 
ing  denunciation,  which  cut  off  all 
hope  of  compromise  even  by  the 
most  humiliating  submission,  rnay 
be  ascribed  the  complacency,  or 
rather  rapture,  with  which  the  pro* 
position  for  renewed  intercourse 
with  England  was  accepted;  a 
proposition,  indeed,  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  would,  within  * 
short  interval,  if  not  received  by 
the  court,  have  been  made)  by  it* 
So  great  was  the  agitation  now  ex- 
hibited by  this  court,  that  it  ma* 
nifested  as  much  avidity  to  ac- 
complish the  enterprise*  as  it  had 
previously  shown  hesitation  and 
reluctance.  The  interview  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  November, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  out  of 
the  Tagus  with  the  whole  of  the 
Toyal  family  of  Bragama,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  faithful 
counsellors,  and  respectable  and 
opulent  adherents.  The  fleet  con> 
sisted  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and 
Y4  four 
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four  large  frigates,  and  several 
other  vessels  of  war,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  Brazil  ships,  and  amounted 
in  all  to  36  sail,  containing  about 
18,000  Portuguese  subjects.  As 
they  passed  through  the  British 
squadron,  a  reciprocal  salute  was 
fired,  and  the  spectacle  was  in 
several  respects  £rand  and  interest- 
ing, from  the  circumstance  of  the 
two  squadrons  meeting  in  the  most 
cordial  friendship,  which  but  two 
days  before  were  in  hostility,  and 
from  the  singularity  and  magni- 
tude of  the  enterprise,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  they  were 
now  cooperating. 

The  connection  between  Brazil 
and  Portugal,  which  last  was  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  its  monopoly, 
being  now  suspended,  Brazil  must 
,  receive    directly*  from     England 
(the  only  link  by  which  it  is  now 
connected  with  Europe),  not  only 
all  those  commodities  with  which 
it  used  to  be  circuitously  supplied 
by  her,  but  likewise  those  articles, 
or  substitutes  for  them,  which  it 
used  to  derive  from  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Portugal  itself;. so 
'   that,  in  fact,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  war,  England  must  be  to 
Brazil  the  sole  mart  for  European 
supply.     In  return  for  her  manu- 
factured goods',  such   as  are  de- 
manded in  North  America,   and 
the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  agriculture  is  sole- 
,  ly  or  principally  attended  to,  she 
will  receive  those  articles  of  raw 
produce  which  will  constitute  the 
'    trade  most  highly  beneficial  to  her, 
affording  the  manufacturer  a  fresh 
supply  in  return   for  the  labour 
already   expended.     Some    pecu- 
niary assistance  may  not  improba- 
bly be  expected  under  the  embar- 
,    rassments  of  a  new  imperial  esta- 
blishment ;  but,  in  a  country  su- 
perabundant in  all  the  means  of 


subsistence  and  even  of  lczury, 
that  government  must  be  extreme- 
ly deficient  in  wisdom,  which 
cannot,  within  a  short  period,  fur* 
nish  all  requisite  expenses  for  dig- 
nity itnd  security  from  its  own 
resources.  The  prospect  therefore 
exhibited  to  Great  Britain  in  con- 
sequence of  this  expatriation  of  the 
Portuguese  government  is  in  a 
high  degree  pleasing.  A  rising 
empire  will  thus  be  established, 
rapidly  advancing  in  population, 
and  in  consequent  demands  upon 
the  arts  and  industry  of  England, 
and  furnishing  a  new  security  to 
that  maritime  dominion  which  is 
the  bulwark  of  her.  independence. 
The  critical  situation  of  the  Span- 
ish dependencies,  in  consequence 
of  this  new  settlement,  may  be  con- 
sidered, also,  as  likely  to  be  emi- 
nently useful  in  checking  the  ra- 
pacity of  French  ambition,  or  in 
supplying  compensation  for  its 
success.  . ; 

In  the  dominions  of  the  new 
sovereign  of  Naples,  no  event  of 
any  particular  consequence  and  in- 
terest took  place.  Whether  from 
despair  of  success,  or  from  the  con- 
ciliatory nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Calabrian  insurrection 
scarcely  excited  any  further  alarm 
or  attention.  A  landing  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse  with  a  number  of 
Sicilian  troops,  occasioned,  at  first, 
some  agitation,  and  was  attended 
with  some  unimportant  success* 
The  prince,  however,  was  soon 
obliged  to  reimbark  his  troops,  and 
his  military  chert  was  necessarily 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
■impetuous  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
In  Naples  the  government  main- 
tained a  tranquility  but  rarely  in- 
terrupted, and  one  criminal  only 
during  the  year  was  executed  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  The  con* 
quest  which  had  been  made  only 
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afar  considerable  opposition  and 
bloodshed,  and  with  the  lots,  it  is 
stated,  of  30,000  of  the  troops  of 
France,  appeared  likely  to  be 
maintained  with  facility.  Indeed 
the  neglectful  and  degrading  ad- 
ministration of  the  preceding  go- 
vernment, devoted  only  to  shame- 
less voluptuousness  and  oppres- 
sive rapacity,  rendered  it  difficult 
for  a  new  dynasty  not  to  exhibit 
several  advantageous  points  of 
contrast.  The  attention  which 
was  manifested  by  the  existing  so- 
vereign to  the  order,  employment, 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  wa» 
a  novelty  calculated  to  relax  the 
prejudices  which  will  always  exist, 
for  a  season,  against  a  usurped 
government,  and  appeared  gradu- 
ally preparing  the  period  when 
gratitude  and  loyalty  might  uni- 
versally prevail. 

On  Sicily  no  attempt  was  made 
by  France,  and  eight  thousand  of 
the  English  troops  stationed  there 
returned  home  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  under  sir  John  Moore, 
leaving  about  nine  thousand, 
which  were  deemed  adequate  to 
every  probable  emergency. 

The  island  of  Malta  was,  this 
year,  tffe^ene  of  an  alarming  dis- 
turbance and  mutiny.  Count 
Froberg*s  regiment,  formed  of  al- 
most all  nations,  was  stationed  in 
fort  Ricazoii,  from  which  intel- 
ligence was  received  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  by  the  governor  of  Mal- 
ta, xhat  a  most  serious  mutiny  had 
broke  out  in  this  regiment,  in  at- 
tempting to  quell  which,  the  ma- 
jor was  wounded,  and  the  adju- 
tant and  several  privates  '  were 
killed.  The  mutineers,  speedily 
afterwards,  demanded  the  dis- 
charge of  the  regiment,  a  free 
pardon,  and  ships  and  money  to 
convey  them  home,  threatening, 
pa  refusal,  to  fire  the  cityf    The 


governor  required-  their  surrender 

at  discretion,  and  commenced  their 
blockade  by  a  strong  body  <£ 
troops,  preferring  to  reduce  tbeqi 
by  famine  rather  than  an  assault* 
A  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  felfc 
and,  unless  a  supply  were  granted, 
they  threatened  ito  tire  on  Valletta 
and  commit  all  the  ravage  and 
mischief  in  their  power.  A  refu- 
sal, however,  was  given,  and  it  was 
soon  observable  that  unanimity  no 
longer  existed  in  the  regiment. 
A  white  flag  was  hoisted,  but  in 
the  same  instant  lowered,  and  the 
turbulent  party  unfortunately  pre- 
vailed in  this  conflict.  The  regt- 
iment  was  now  summoned  again 
to  surrender,  and  rely  on  the  ge- 
neral's clemency,  but  answered 
only,  by  former  demands  and  me* 
naces.  In  consequence  of  the  want 
of  provisions,"  however,  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  officers  were 
permitted  to  quit  the  fort ;  and, 
soon  after,  all  the  officers  of  artil- 
lery were  also  suffered  to  leave  k 
on  the  same  account.  The  gate 
being  thrown  open,  however,  for 
this  purpose,  almost  every  man  ia 
the  regiment  suddenly  took  the 
individual  resolution  to  avail  him* 
self  of  the  chance*  of  escape,  and 
those  only  remained  who  consider- 
ed that  they  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  pardon.  These  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  unprepared  for 
the  desertion  of  their  comrades, 
whom,  however,  they  bad  no 
power  to  retain,  remained  in  the 
fort,  and  the  grand  object  of  the 
commander  was  now  to  prevent 
their  escape.  In  the  j*ean  time 
the  regiment  was  marched  into  the 
city,  imder  a  strong  guard,  and 
courts-  martial  were  immediately- 
established,  by  which  25  of  the 
instigators  of  the  insurrection  were 
condemned  to  die.  Daring  their 
progress  to  the  place  of  execution* 
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they  experienced  all  possible  re- 
preach  and  annoyance  from  the 
inhabitants,  which  the  most  invete- 
rate rage  could  possibly  inflict. 
Ten  were  executed  on  a  gallows, 
•and  exhibited,  in  their  last  mo- 
ments,  a  spectacle  of  phrensy  and 
horror,  mingliiig  derision  and  exe- 
cration, dancing  and  despair.  The 
others  were  shot ;  bnt  so  ill  con- 
trived were  the  arrangements  for 
this  purpose,  that  two  volleys  were 
fired  without  the  intended  effect, 
and  several  of  the  convicts,  unable 
to  endure  any  longer  so  dreadful  a 
crisis  of  suspense,  rose  on  their  feet 
and  ran  towards  the  fortifications. 
The  soldiers  pursued  and  fired  in 
confusion;  the  mob  intermingled 
with  the  soldiers,  and  two  of  them, 
hi  the  extreme  disorder  which  took 
placet  were  wounded.  Two '  of 
the  flying  criminals  threw  them- 
selves at  length  over  the  ramparts, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces*  by  their 
fall.  Several  of  the  remainder, 
unable  to  move,  lay  bleeding  and 
neglected  in  the  agony  of  their 
wounds,  and  were  at  length  shot 
through  at  the  muzzle  of  the  mus- 
quet.  These  wretched,  though 
unquestionably  criminal,  men  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  not  protected 
against  the  missile  weapons  of  the 
populace ;  they  were  suffered  to  re- 
main more  than  two  hours  upon 
the  "ground  before  their  sentence 
was,  attempted  to  be  executed ;  and, 
notwithstanding  repeated  impor- 
tunities only  for  a  little  water,  re- 
ceived not  the  least  attention  to 
their  wishes.  The  proceedings  of 
the  day  were,  indeed,  by  no  means 
calculated  to  display  the  manli- 
ness or  humanity  of  the  British 
character. 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the 
mutineers  who  were  now  shut  up 
in  the  fort,  were,  sometimes  seen 
loitering  about  m  sullen  resigna- 


tion, and  sometimes  dancing  on  the 
ramparts  with  a  view  to  conceal 
from  the  spectators,  and, if  possible, 
from  themselves,  the  desperation 
of  their  circumstances.  They  at 
length  threw  two  shells  into  Val- 
lette,  and  discharged  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillery at  St.  Elmo.  The  fort  was 
immediately,  in  consequence,  or- 
dered to  be  scaled.  Two  of  them . 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  rest, 
after  discharging  four  mortars 
against  the  city,  retired  to  the  ma- 
gazine, and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  their  provisions  having  utter- 
ly failed,  blew  up  the  building  con- 
taining nearly  600  barrels  of  pow- 
der. Such  was  its*  designed  con- 
struction, however,  that  the  ex- 
plosion burst  towards  the  sea*  On- 
ly the  windows  of  the  city  were 
considerably. damaged,  and,  m  the 
fort  itself,  only  three  soldiers  lost 
their  lives.  What  is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, the  perpetrators  them- 
selves of  this  desperate  act  surviv- 
ed, and,  two  days  afterwards,  four 
of  them  were  apprehended  and 
hanged. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that, 
in  the  mode  of  raising  the  regiment 
of  Froberg,  several  unjust  mea* 
sures  had  been  adoptecfrhnd  pro- 
mises made  which  were  neglect- 
ed to  be  performed*  The  articles 
of  war  are,  moreover,  stated  never 
to  have  been  explained  or  even 
read  to  them.  If  necessity  obliges 
the  employment  of  foreigners  in 
the  British  service,  the  terms  of 
engagement  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  specified  to  them  with,  the  most " 
perfect  accuracy  and  fullness.  The 
fewer  are  the  ties  of  natural  sym- 
pathy existing  in  such  connections, 
the  more  defined  and  close  should 
be  those  of  convention  ;  and  the 
more  liable  to  turbulence  and  de- 
rangement any  particular  species 
of  force  may  be,  the  stricter  atten- 
tion 
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ffon  should  be  paid  to  repress  as 
^tnuch  as  possible  the  tendencies 
to  disaffection,  not  only  by  6rm 
discipline,  but  by  art  undeviating 
adherence  to  good  faith  and  ho-^ 
flour. 

In  the  East  Indies  nothing  oc- 
curred this  year  to  require  very 
particular  attention.  From  the 
investigation  instituted  on  the 
subject  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
it  appeared  that  some  alterations 
tad  been  introduced  by  the  mi- 
litary power  in  the  dress  of  the 
native  troops,  which  were  supposed 
by  them  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
eignations  of  their  respective  casts, 
and  excited,  in  consequence,  a  high 
degree  of  alienation  and  disgust. 
These  regulations,  however,  were 
#  still  persisted  in-  Two  of  the  ob- 
jectors were  punished,  and  the  rest 
were  pardoned.  Not  only  at  Vel- 
lore but  at  Seringapatam,  the  spi- 
rit of  dissatisfaction  strongly  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  a  frequent  ob- 
servation, that  the  next  attempt 
of  the  government  of  India  would 
be  to  make  the  Sepoys  Christians. 
The  consequence  at  length  was, 
that  the  native  troops  were  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  zeal  in  behalf  of 
their  ancient  institutions,  and  of 
▼engeance  against  those  who  pre- 
sumed dius  frivolously  to  annihi- 
late what  were  deemed  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  of  all  human 
concerns,  which  led  to  the  mas- 
sacre  at  Vellore;  nor  would  it 
have  been  surprising  if  the  con- 
tagion spread,  and  almost  super- 
human  exertions  of  fanaticism  had 
given  a  fatal  shock  to  the  British 
government,  in  India.  Commo- 
tions were  observed  in  various 
corps  of  native  soldiers,  and  ap- 
preneusions  were  entertained  by 
English  residents  that  plots  might 
be  arranging,  and  on  the  point  of 
execution,    which   comprehended 


even  their  extermination.  The 
insurrection  took  place  m  July; 
and  the  exceptionable  badges 
which  had  led  to  the  tragedy,  had 
almost  immediately  been  ordered 
to  be  no  longer  enforced.  But* 
for  many  months  ^ter  alarm  and 
apprehension  had  by  no  means 
subsided,  and,  even  in  December, 
it  was  thought  expedient  at  Fort 
St.  George  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, assuring  the  native  troops, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
the  respect  which  had  been  hither- 
to invariably  shown  to  their  re* 
ligion  and  customs  would  be  al- 
ways continued,  and  that  no  inter- 
ruption would  be  given  to  any  na*- 
tive,  whether  Hindoo  or  MussuL- 
man,  in  the  practice  of  his  religions 
ceremonies.  The  firm  wisdom 
and  judicious  lenity  «f  the  civil 
administration  of  this  empire  will, 
it  is  hoped,  ever  be  an  effectual 
check  on  the  impetuosity  too  often 
connected  with  habits  of  military 
command.  The  transaction  at 
Vellore  attests  the  critical  founda* 
tion  of  British  powef  in  India,  and 
shows,  that  no  measure  should  be 
adopted  which  has  not  beeta  mi- 
nutely investigated,  as  one  act  of 
frivolous  authority  or  puerile  ca* 
price,  the  removal  of  a  turban  or 
the  institution  of  a  tonsure,  may 
introduce  the  horrors  of  the  most 
sanguinary  revolution.-  In  these 
circumstances  the  restrictions  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  public 
meetings,  which  were  this  year 
enforced  by  new  orders,  are  mea- 
sures of  essential,  policy,  and  will 
be  objected  to  only  by  those  whd 
make  no  allowance  for  seasons  and 
situations,  and~are  not  aware  that 
the  most  wise  and  benevolent  go- 
vernment should  always  propor- 
tion the  restraints  upon  liberty,  to 
the  danger  of  popular  licentious. 
nessf 
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A  connection  was  this  year  form- 
ed by  Bonaparte  with  Persia,  ori- 
ginally with  the  idea  of  annoying 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  but  with 
the  ultimate  view  probably  of  de- 
riving assistance  from  her  in  his 
meditated  schemes  against  the  In- 
dian empire  of  Great  Britain.  The 
cooperation  of  Russia  also,  in  this 
project,  might  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce an  experiment  well  calculated 
to  alarm.  The  immense  terri- 
tories of  Russia  almost  border 
upon  India ;  and  the  marquis  Wel- 
lesley  has  intimated,  that  from  this 
quarter,  or  by  the  invasion  of  a 
»ew  and  unknown  enemy  from  the 
north-east  of  Asia,  the-  English 
power  in  India  is  not  unlikely  to 
meet  with  themost  serious  attack.  A 
system  of  vigilance  is,  on  every  side* 
requisite  to  prevent  the  access  of 
evil ;  and  it  must  ever.be  remem- 
bered, that  the  mild  and  beneficent 
government  which  will  necessari- 
ly excite  all  the  ardour  of  grati- 
tude, and  devotion  of  patriotism, 
in  the  natives  of  this  peninsula, 
will  prove  its  most  effectual  pro- 
tection against  invasion. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  experienced  a  change 
of  government,  by  which  general 
Christophe,  who,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dessalines,  became  lord  of 
the  ascendant,  was  established  as 
president  for  life,  and  generalissi- 
mo of  the  forces  of  the  island.  An 
opposition  however  of  a  formi- 
dable character!  and  headed  by 
general  Fetion,  soon  occurred.  Hos- 
tilities were  carried  on  with  ex* 
treme  activity  and  vigour,  and 
though,  by  the  last  accounts,  civil 
conflict  was  by  no  means  actual* 
iy  terminated,  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  its  being  soon  decided 
in  favour  of  the  president,  whose 
valour,  humanity,  and  good  .sense 
rendered  this  result  highly  desira. 


ble,  and  who  possessed  a  strong 
•attachment  to  the  English  connec- 
tion.    It  was  announced  by  Chris* 
tophe  to  his  army  in  August,  that 
Great  Britain  had  reeognised  him 
as   chief  of    the   government    of 
Hayti,  and  had  determined  to  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  his' 
supremacy.    That    some   conven- 
tion had  been  formed,  at  this  pe- 
riod, with  the  existing  dominant 
power    irlay    easily  .be    credited. 
This  was  indeed    become  highly 
desirable     and     expedient.      The 
English  trade  with  St.  Domingo 
has  recently  become  so  consider- 
able, that  probably  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  in  it  2000  British 
subjects,  owners  or  consignees  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
million  sterling.    A  treaty  of  com- 
merce therefore  must  have    been 
consideredas  highly  important  ;and 
should  the  island  be  able  to  preserve 
its   independence,  the   connection 
may  be  hereafter  extended  to  al- 
most indefinite  mutual  advantage. 
,    In  Jamaica  the  distresses  of  the 
planters    and   merchants    appear 
to  have  excited  a  state  of  the  most 
agitated  feeling.     In  the  house  of 
assembly,  the    prospective   conse- 
quences of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  were  represented^  as  about 
to  give  the  fatal  blow  to  the  re* 
mains  of  that  prosperity  by  which 
this  colony  had  been  formerly  di- 
stinguished.    It  was  resolved,  that 
by  this  measure  the  funds  by  means 
of  which    Jamaica  was  now  de- 
fended would    necessarily  be  de* 
stroyed;  that  this  interference  with 
the   internal    regulations   of  the 
island,  combined  with  it  as  much 
usurpation  as    impolicy;   that    it 
was    pregnant    with    impoverish- 
ment and  insurrection,  and  all  the 
evils' of  revolution  and  massacre'; 
and  that  the  continuance  of  alle* 
gian.ee' could  depend  only  on  the 
continuance    - 
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continuance  of  protection.  The 
indecorous  latitude  of  representa- 
tion, and  licentious  intimations 
thus  employed  by  the  colonial  le- 
gislature, unquestionably  merit  die 
reprehension  of  the  presiding  go- 
Ternment. 

In   England,  the  very  measure 
which,  has  led  to  this  impetuous 
and  menacing  language  in  Jamai- 
ca, was  received,  as  already  men- 
tioned, with  the  highest  gratitude 
and  joy.    The  idea  and  wish  were 
almost  immediately  expressed,  that 
a  connection  might  be  formed  with 
Afiica,  which  might  tend  some- 
what to  compensate  for  the  ra- 
vages which  that  quarter  of  the 
world  had  sustained  from  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  British  empire. 
A  very  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectable    meeting    of   noblemen 
and  gentlemen  was  held  at  Free- 
mason's hall,  to  consider  of  means 
for    improving     the     opportunity 
presented  by  the 'Conclusion  of  the 
slave  trade,  for  promoting  an  useful 
commerce  with  Africa,  and  extend- 
ing to  it  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion.    The   duke    of   Gloucester, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting,  ad- 
verted   in    appropriate    and  ani- 
mated terms  to  the  merits  of  those 
individuals   whose  persevering  ef- 
forts   had    most    tended   to   wipe 
away  the  national  disgrace  incur- 
red by  the  slave-trade,  and  stated, 
that    the    attempt  to    repair    the 
wrongs  endured   by  Africa  from 
Europe,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  following  up  of  the  prin* 
cities  which  hadled  to  the  termina- 
tion of  a  most  inhuman  traffic.  The 
introduction  of  the  arts  of  social 
life  was  an  object  in  every  point 
of  view  worthy  the  exertions  of  a 
great  and  glorious   people,   and, 
while  it  would  highly  gratify  the 
general  philanthropist,  would,  by 
its  promotion-  of  the  trade    and 


manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
be  ck'emed  no  less  desirable  and 
meritorious  by  the  genuine  patriot. 
A  series  of  resolutions,  explaining 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  was 
then  read  to  the  company.  It  was 
determined,  that  they  should  im- 
mediately form  themselves  into  a 
society,  to  be  called  The  African 
Institution,  with  a  view  to  carry-- 
ing  the  above  purpose  into  effect ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up#laws  and  regulations 
for  its  government. 

After  tracing   the  progress  of 
destruction,  and  perusing  the  pages 
of  blood  which   are    almost    ex- 
clusively presented  in  the  history 
of  nations,  the  feeling  mind  de- 
rives no  small    relief  from   such 
notices  as   these,    which  preclude 
it,  indeed,  from  that  absolute  de- 
spair   of   the  cause   of  humanity 
into  which  the   wrongs    and  ra- 
vages, the  follies  and  passions  ex- 
hibited in    almost  every  point  of 
this  mismanaged    world,    aie,  at 
certain  moments,  ready  to  plunge 
it.     In  connection  with  important 
establishments,  tending  to  substi- 
tute for  the  war  of  man  on  man, 
an  innocent   and   beneficial  com- 
munication, may  be  properly  men- 
tioned the   history  of  any  disco- 
veries which  counteract  the  depre- 
dations of  disease.      During  the 
former   year,    the    parliament    of 
Great  Britain  referred  to  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  for  its  delibe- 
rate   and    decided    opinion,     the 
subject  of  vaccination,  which  had 
been  brought  into  very  extensive 
practice,  but  objections  to  which 
were  still  entertained  by  many  in 
the  British  empire,  while,  in  coutw 
tries  the  most  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, it  seemed  to  have  borne 
down  all  prejudice.     The  excep- 
tions to  its  efficacy,  and  the  nature 
of  its  consequences^  were  presumed 
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by  numbers  to  preclude  any  gene- 
ral advantage  from  the  discovery* 
It  was  an  object,  therefore,  of  na- 
tional  consequence  to  set  this  in- 
teresting question,  if  possible,  at 
rest.  The  college  of  physicians, 
in  order  to  do  perfect  justice  to 
the  subject  thus  referred  to  them, 
applied  to  all  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical societies,  as  well  as  colleges, 
in  the  united  kingdom,  and  invited 
the  contributions,  likewise,  of  all 
experienced  persons  whether  pri- 
vate or  professional.  Having  thus 
procured  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  the  most  authentic  evi- 
dence, they  were  prepared  to  make 
their  report ;  the  most  interesting 
points  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  following  statement.  Vaccina- 
tion appears  in  almost  all  cases 
perfectly  safe,  exciting  only  a  slight 
disease,  which  does  not  prevent 
those  under  it  from  following  their 
usual  occupations.  It  has  been 
communicated  to  pregnant  wo- 
men, and  to  infants  in  trie  state  of 
dentition,  with  the  most  complete 
security,  and,  in  this  respect,  is 
extremely  superior  to  the  inocu- 
lated small  pox,  which  sometimes 
occasions  alarming  symptoms,  and 
is  in  a  few  cases  fatal.  The  secu- 
rity derived  from  vaccination 
against  the  small  pox  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  be,  perhaps,  expected 
from  any  human  discovery  ;  and  it 
appears  that,  in  a  given  number  of 
vaccinated  persons,  there  are  not 
by  any  means  so  many  failures  as 
there  are  deaths  in  an  equal  num- 
ber of  persons  subjected  to  vario- 
lous infection,— a  consideration  most 
decisive  of  the  superiority  of  vac- 
cination. It  is  also  a  fact  of  ex- 
treme importance,  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  the  college, 
that,  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
the  small  pox,  whether  by  casual 
infection  or  by  inoculation,  has 
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succeded  vaccination,  Its  symptom* 
have  been  deprived  of  their  usual 
malignity.    In  opposition   to  the 
statement  by  which  many    have 
been  deluded  and  prejudiced,  that 
vaccination    introduces    alarming 
and   dangerous  diseases  into    the 
constitution,  the   testimonies    ad- 
duced are    most   decided,   in  de- 
claring that  vaccination  does  less 
mischief  to  the  constitution,   and 
less    frequently    occasions     other 
diseases,  than  the  small  pox,  natu* 
ral  or  inoculated.     The    advan- 
tages of  vaccination,  then,  to  the 
individual  arise  from  its  mildness, 
its    safety,  and   its  consequences* 
With  regard  to  society  its  benefits 
are,  that  it  spreads  no  infection, 
and  can    be   communicated  only 
by  inoculation.     The  importance 
of  vaccination  must  be  determined 
by  the  consideration  of  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  the  small  pox.    A 
sixth  part  of  all  those  who  are  at- 
tacked by  the  natural  small  pox 
are  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by 
it.      Even  by  inoculation,  where 
it  has  been  general  in  parishes  and 
towns,    the   deaths  have  usually 
been  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  hundred.    Nearly  one  tenth 
of  the  whole  mortality  in  London 
was  occasioned  by  the  small  pox; 
and,  beneficial  as  the  practice  oE 
inoculation  has  been  to  individu- 
als, it  has  preserved   a  constant 
source  of  contagion,  which  has,  in 
reality,  increased  die  number  of 
deaths  by  the  natural  disease.   The 
great  and  uncontroverted  superi- 
ority of  vaccination  consists  in  its 
not  communicating  any  casual  in- 
fection, and  in  its  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  individual  without 
being  at  the  same  time  prejudicial 
to  the  public    The  grounds  on 
which  the  opposers  of  vaccination 
rested  their  opinion,  and  the  evi- 
dence they  adduced,  were  examin- 
ed 
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ed  bv  the  college  with  peculiar 
attention.  Their  arguments  were 
found  to  consist  in  hypothetical  rea- 
soning, or  in  hearsay  testimonies; 
and  the  facts  which  they  advanced 
were  either  misapprehended  or  mis- 
represented, or  fell  under  the  de- 
scription of  cases  of  imperfect 
small  pox,  or  constituted  in  a  few 
instances  those  identical  exceptive 
cases  with  regard  to  the  validity  of 
vaccination,  which  the  college  rea- 
dily admitted  to  have  actually 
occurred ;  and  such  as  may,  also, 
be  produced  against  the  validity 
of  variolous  inoculation.  The 
testimony  of  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  in  every  port  of 
Europe,  and  through  the  vast  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  America,  must 
be  regarded  as  strongly  confirm- 
in?  the  evidence  of  those  facts 
which  have  occurred  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  to  which,  however,  the  col- 
lege  have    particularly    confined 


themselves,  as  their  evidence  Wat 
more  easily  ascertainable*  Front 
the  whole  of  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration,  it 
was  regarded  by  them  as  their  duty 
strongly  to  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination.  The  number, 
the  respectability,  the  disinterested- 
ness,  and  the  extensive  experience 
of  its  advocates,  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  feeble  and  im-* 
perfect  testimony  of  a  few  oppo- 
nents, and  many  who  were  at  first 
ardent  opposers  of  the  practice  may 
be  classed  now  among  its  most 
valuable  supporters.  The  advan-  . 
tage  of  the  practice  therefore  ap- 
pears to  be  as  firmly  established* 
as  the  nature  of  the  question  witt 
admit ;  and  the  public  may  reason- 
ably anticipate  the  period  when  all 
opposition  to  it  will  cease,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  natural  small  pox 
will  be  terminated  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind. 
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la  the  Year  1807. 


JANUARY- 

Admiralty-office,  Jan.  3. 

[A  letter  from  commodore  Owen 
to  lord  Keith  inclosed  the  fol- 
lowing:} 

His  majesty's  sloop  Spitfire^ 
Downs,  Dec,  29. 
Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the,  information  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  that  I  had  scarce  dis- 
patched the  Friendship  (recaptured 
brig)  for  the  Downs,  of  which  I 
had  informed  you  by  letter,  but 
that  I  discovered  a  sail  in  the  E. 
N.  £.  being  then  on  our  lee  beam, 
to  which  I  immediately  gave  chase* 
and  am  happy  to  acquaint  you, 
that  by  half-past  five  A.  M.  I  got 
up  with  her ;  but  in  consequence 
of  her  temerity  and  perseverance, 
she  would  not  bring-to  till  nearly 
under  the  muzzles  of  our  guns, 
by  which  her  captain  and  third  of- 
ficer were  killed,  and  four  men  se- 
verely wounded,  one  of  whom  had 
his  arm  amputated  by  our  sur- 
geon. She  proves  to  be  the  Deux 
Freres  lugger  privateer  of  14?  guns, 
four  of  which  only  were  mounted, 
the  rest  in  the  hold,  and  with  55 
men.  She  was  at  the  taking  of 
the  Friendship  yesterday,  in  com- 
pany with  L'Espoir,  another  lug- 

r,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
escaped,  as  she  had  the  mas- 


ter and  crew  x>f  the  Friendship  on  ■ 
board.    Having  so  many  prisoners, , 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  bear  up 
with  the  lugger  for  the  Downs,  of 
which  I  hope  you  will  approve. 

The  officers  and  crew  behaved 
with  every  alacrity  during  the 
chase.  I  have,  &c. 

R.PaRRV. 

Commod.  E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen, 

Clyde. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  let- 
ter on  an  American  expedition 
of  discovery  under  the  command 
of  captain  Lewis  : ,  from  this, 
which  is  written  by  capt.  Clark, 
second  in  command,  it  is  ascer-  . 
tained  that  the  expedition  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  through 
the  continent  between  the  rivers 
Missouri  and  Columbia,  and  in 
navigating  the  Columbia  down 
to  the  Pacific. 

St.  Louts,  Sept.  23,  1806. 
Dear  brother, 
We   arrived    at   this   place    at 
twelve  o'clock  to-day,    from  tjie. 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  we  remained 
during  the  last  winter,  near   the 
entrance  of  the    Columbia   river. 
This  station  we  left  on  the  27th 
of  March  last,. and  should  have 
reached  St*  Louis  early  in  August, . 
had  we  not  been  detained  by  the 
snow,  which  barred  our  passage 
across  the  rocky  mountains  until; 
(A  2)  thi 
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.the  24th  of  June.     In  returning 
through  .those  mountains,   we  di- 
vided ourselves  into  several  parties, 
digressing  from  the  route  by  which 
we  went  b*U  id  order  the  ttftwe 
effectually  to  explore*  the  country, 
and  discover  the  most  practicable 
route  which  does  exist  across  the 
continent  by  the  way  of  the  Mi»- 
'  souri    and  Columbia  rivers.      In 
this  we  were  completely  successful, 
and  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  such  as  Nature  has 
permitted,  we  hate  discovered  the 
best'  ttmte  which  does  exist  across 
the  continent  of  North  America  in 
that  direction.     Such  is  that  by 
way  of  the  Missouri  to  the  loot  of 
the  Rapids  below  the  great  falls 
of  *at  rivet,  a  distance  of  2575 
miles ;  thence  by  land  passing  by 
the  rocky  mountains,  to  a  naviga- 
ble part  of  the  Kooskooske,  340  ; 
and  with  the  Kooskooske  73  miles, 
Lewis's  river  154?  miles,  and  the 
Columbia  4l3  miles  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  making  the  total  distance' 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Columbia  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  3554  miles.    The 
navigation  of  the  Missouri  may  be 
deemed  good ;  its  difficulties  arise 
from  Its  falling  banks,  timber  im- 
bedded in  the  mud  of  its  channels, 
its  sand-bars  and  steady  rapidity  of 
its  current,  all  which  may  be  over- 
come with  a  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, by  using  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions.   The  passage  by  land  of 
340  miles  from  the  falls  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  Kooskooske,  is  the 
most  formidable  part  of  the  tract 
proposed  across  the  continent.     Of 
this  distance,  200  miles  is  along  a 
good  road,  and   140  miles  over 
tremendous  mountains,  which  for 
66  miles  are  covered  with  eternal 
snows.      A    passage   over   these 
mountains  js,  however,  practica- 


ble from  the  latter  part  of  June  to 
the  last  of  September ;  and  the 
cheap  rate  at  which  horses  are  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Indians  of  the 
rfrcky  mbutitftins,  and  west  of  them, 
reduces  the  expense  t>f  transporta- 
tion over  this  portage  to  a  mere 
trifle.  The  navigation  of  the 
Koc&k&oske>  Lewis's  river,  and 
the  Columbia,  is  safe  and  good 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  August,  by  making  three  por* 
tages  on  the  latter  river ;  the  first 
of  which,  in  descending*  is  1200 
paces  at  the  falls  of  Columbia,  261 
miles  up  that  river ;  the  second  of 
two  miles,  at  the  long  narrows  six 
miles  below  the  falls,  and  a  third, 
also  of  two  miles,;  at  the  great  ra- 
pids, 65  miles  still  lower  down, 
The  tide  flows  up  the  Columbia 
183  miles,  and  within  seven  miles 
of  the  great  rapids.  Large  stools 
may  with  safety  ascend  as  high  a* 
tide  water,  ani  vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen  reach  the  entrance  of  thfe 
Multnomah  river,  a  large  southern 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  whith 
takes  its  rise  on  the  confines  of  Ketr 
Mexico,  with  the  Callerado  and 
Apostle's  rivers,  discharging  itself 
into  the  Columbia,  135  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
I  consider  this  track  across  the  eon* 
tment  of  immense  advantage  to 
die  fur  trade,  as  all  the  furs  col- 
lected in  nine-tenths  of  the  most 
"valuable  fur  country  in  America, 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  and  shipped  from 
thence  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
1st  of  August  in  each  year;  ami 
will  of  course  reach  Canton  earlier 
than  the  furs  which  are  annually 
exported  from  Montreal  arrive  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  our  outward-bound  voyage, 
we  ascended  to  die  foot  of  the  ra- 
pids below  the  great  falls  of  the 
Missouri,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
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14th  of  Jane,  1805.  Not  having 
met  wkji  any  of  the  natives  of  the 
rocky  mountains,  we  were,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  the  passes  by 
land  which  existed  through  these 
mountains  to  the  Columbia  river ; 
and  had  we  even  known  the  route, 
we  were  destitute  of  horses,  which 
would  have  been  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  enable  as  to  transport 
the  requisite  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  other  stores  to  ensure  the 
remaining  part  of  our  voyage  down 
the  Columbia ;  we  therefore  de- 
termined to  navigate  the  Missouri, 
as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  or  un- 
less we  met  with  some  of  the  na- 
tives from  whom  we  could  obtain 
horses  and  information  of  the  comt- 
try.  Accordingly  we  took  a  most 
laborious  portage  at  the  faH  of 
the  Missouri,  of  18  miles,  which 
we  effected  with  our  canoes  and 
baggage  by  the  3d  of  July.  From 
thence,  ascending  the  Missouri,  we 
penetrated  the  rocky  mountain  at 
the  distance  of  71  miles  above  the 
upper  part  of  the  portage,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  three  forks 
t>f  that  river,  a  distance  of  180 
miles  further.  Here  the  Missouri 
divides  into  three  nearly  equal 
branches  at  the  same  point :  the 
two  largest  branches  are  nearly  of 
the  same  dignity,  so  that  we  did  not 
conceive  that  either  of  them  could, 
with  propriety,  retain  the  name  of* 
the  Missouri ;  and  therefore  called 
these  streams  Jefferson's,  Madi- 
son's, and  Gallatin's  rivers.  The 
confluence  of  these  rivers  is  3848 
miles  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri by  the  meanders  of  that  ri- 
ver. We  arrived  at  the  three  forks 
of  the  Missouri  the  27th  of  July. 
Not  having  yet  been  so-  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  the  natives,  al- 
though I  had  previously  made  se- 
veral exertions  for  that  purpose,  we 


were  compelled  to  continue  oar 
route  by  water. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  throe 
forks,  that  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  Jefferson's  river,  was 
deemed  the  most  proper  for  our 
purposes,  and  we  accordingly  as- 
cended it  248  miles  to  the  upper 
forks,  and  its  extreme  navigable 
point.  0a  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  Adjust,  1805,  I  arrived  at  the 
forks  of  Jefferson's  river*  where  I 
met  captain  Lewis*  who  bad  pre- 
viously penetrated  with  a  party  of 
three  men  to  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  discovered  a  band  of 
the  Shoshone  nation,  and  had  found 
means  to  induce  $5  of  their  chiefs 
and  warriors  to  accompany  him  to 
that  place.  From  these  people,  xm 
learned  that  the  river  on  which 
they  resided  was  not  nayieaMe, 
and  that  a  passage  through  the 
mountains  hi  that  direction  was 
impracticable.  Being  unwilling  to 
con&ie  m  this  unfavourable  ac- 
count of  the  natives*  it  was  con- 
certed between  captain  Lewis  and 
myself,  that  one  of  us  should  go 
forward  immediately  with  a  small 
party  and  explore  the  river ;  while 
the  other,  in  the  interim*  should 
lay  up  the  canoe*  at  that  place*  and 
engage  the  natives  with  their  horses 
to  assist  in  transporting  our  stores 
and  baggage  to  their  camp.  Ac- 
cordingly 1  set  out  the  next  day, 
passed  the  dividing  mountains  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  fytissouri 
and  Columbia,  and  descended  the 
river  which  2  since  called  the  East 
fork  of  Louis's  river,  about  70 
miles.  Finding  that  the  Indians' • 
account  of  the  country  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  river  was  correct,  I 
returned  and  joined  captain  Lewis 
on  August  2 ),  at  the  Shoshone 
camp,  excessively  fatigued,  a*  you 
may  suppose;  having  passed  moun- 
(A  S)  taint 
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tains  (almost  inaccessible,  and  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  berries  during 
the  greater  part  of  my  route.  We 
*nofw  purchased  seventeen  horses  of 
the  Indians,  and  hired  a  guide, 
who  assured  us,  that  he  could  in 

•  fifteen  days  take  us  to  a  large  river, 
in  an  open  country  west  of  these 

.mountains,  by  a  route  some  di- 
stance to  the  north  of  the  river  on 
which  they  lived,  and  that  by  which 
the  natives  west  of  the  mountains 
visit  the  plain  of  the  Missouri,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  bufralo. 
Every  preparation  being  made,  we 
set  forward  with  tnir  guide  on  the 
Slst  of  August,  through  these  tre- 
mendous mountains,  in  which  we 
continued  until  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, before  we  reached  the  lower 
-country  beyond  them.      On    the 

•  way  we  met  with  the  Olelachshook, 
a  band  of  the  Tuchapacks,  from 

•  whom  we  obtained  an  accession  of 
seven  horses,  and  exchanged  eight 

-  or  ten  others ;  this  proved  an  infinite 
-service  to  us,  as  we  were  compelled 

to  subsist  on  horse  beef  about  eight 
days  before  we  reached  the  Koos- 
.  kooske.  During  our  passage  over 
.  these  mountains,  we  suffered  every 
thing  which  hunger,  cold,  and  fa- 
tigue, could  impose ;  nor  did  o&r 
difficulties  terminate  on  our  arrival 
at  Kooskooske;  for  although  the 

-  Pollotepallors,  a  numerous  nation 
.  inhabiting  that  country,  were  ex- 

•  tremely  hospitable*  and  for  a  few 

-  trifling  articles  furnished  us  with 
.   an  abundance  of  roots  and  dried 

salmon,  the  food  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  we  found  that 
we  could  not  subsist  on  these  arti- 

-  cles,  and  almost  all  of  us  grew 
"  sick  on  eating  them  ;  we  were 
"  obliged  therefore  to  have  recourse 

to  the  flesh  of  horses  and  dogs,  as  • 
food  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  - 
our  guns,  which  produced  but  lit-  . 


tie  meat,  as  game  .was  scarce  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  camp  on  the  . 
Kooskooske,  where  we  were  com- 
pelled to  remain,  in  order  to  con- 
struct our  perogues  to  descend  the 
river.  At  this  season  the  salmon 
are  meagre,  and  form  but  indiffe- 
rent food.  While  we  remained  here 
I  was  myself  sick  for  several  days, 
and  my  friend  captain  Lewis  suf- 
fered a  severe  indisposition. 

Having  completed  four  pe- 
rogues and  a  small  canoe,  we  gave 
our  horses  in  charge  to  the  rol- 
lotepallors  until  we  returned,  and 
on  the  7th  of  October  re-embarked 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  descend- 
ed by  the  route  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  water  of  the  ri- 
ver being  low  at  this  season,  we 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  de- 
scending :  we  found  it  obstructed 
by  a  great  number  of  difficult  and 
dangerous  rapids*  in  passing  which 
our  perogues  several  times  filled, 
and  the  men  escaped  narrowly  with 
their  lives.  However,  this  diffi- 
culty does  not  exist  in  high  water, 
which  happens  within  the  period 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
We  found  the  natives  extremely 
numerous,  and  .generally  friendly, 
though  we  have  on  several  occa- 
sions owed  our  lives  and  the  fate  of 
the  expedition  to  our  number, 
which  consisted  of  thirty-one  men. 
On  the  17th  of  November  we 
reached  the  ocean,  where  various 
considerations  induced  us  to  spend 
the  winter;  we  therefore  search- 
ed for  an  eligible  situation  for  that 
purpose*  and  selected  a  spot  on 
the  south  side  of  a  little  river,  call- 
ed by  the  natives  ite/o*,  which  dis- 
charges itself  at  a  small  bar  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Columbia,  and 
J  4- ,  miles  within  Point  Adams. 
Here  we  constructed  some  log- 
houses,  and  defended  them  with  a 
common 
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common  stockade  work ;  this  place 
we  called  Fort  Catsop,  after  a  na- 
tion of  that  name  who  were  out- 
nearest  neighbours.  In  this  coun- 
try we  found  an  abundance  of  elk, 
on  which  we  subsisted  principally 
during  the  last  winter.  We  left 
Fort  Catsop  on  the  27th  of  March* 
On  oar  homeward-bound  voyage, 
being  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  we  were  enabled  to 
take  such  precautions  as  in  a  great 
measure  secured  us  from  the^want 
of  provisions  at  any  time,  and  great- 
ly lessened  our  fatigues,  when  com- 
pared with  those  to  which  we  were 
compelled  to  submit  in  our  out- 
ward-bound journey/  We  have 
not  lost  a  man  since  we  left  die 
Mandians,  a  circumstance  which  I 
assure  you  is  a  pleasing  considera- 
tion to  me.  As  I  shall  shortly  be 
with  you,  and  the  post  is  now 
waiting,  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
here  to  attempt  minutely  to  detail 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  eighteen 
months*  I  am,  &c. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 
Williaw  Clark. 

longevity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  per- 
sons who  died  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies,  at  very  ex- 
traordinary ages,  during  the 
last  year  ;— 

At  the  age  of  100. — Ann  Dixon^ 
of  Fenwick  Hall ;  Margaret  Bar- 
iow,  of  Holker ;  Mr.  Hornidge,  of 
Gloucester;  J.  Bell,  of  Moor- 
house  ;  Mrs.  Battle,  of  Throstle- 
nest  ;  Mary  Gregory,  of  Bristol  ; 
Mrs.  Crisp,  of  Loddon,  Norfolk  ; 
Mary  Evans,  of  Oswestry_;  Sa- 
muel Griffiths,  of  Kennarth ;  and 
Andrew  Fraser,  of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

Aged  101 4— Margaret  Slier  win, 
of  K»rkby;  T.  Wdly,  of  Buckknd 
$k  Mary;  Margaret  Tate,  of  South 


Shield* ;  J.  Moore,  of  Newcastle ; 
Mrs.  Galey,of  Norwich ;  and  Mrs;, 
Hammond,  of  Horndean. 

At  the  age  of  102. — Mrs.  Chase* 
of  Folman ;  and  Ann  John,  of 
Llandolog.    .  - 

Aged  103.— Sarah  Fisher,  of 
Nutsford ;  Mary  Lazell,  of  Col- 
chester;  Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Limerick  % 
G.  Thomas,  of  Capel  Crieg ;  and 
J>  Turner,  of  Eventhorpe. 

Aged  104.— Maria  Twist,  of 
Birmingham  ;  J.  Potts,  of  Edling- 
ham  ;  and  S.  Anstey,  of  ColeshiD. 

Aged  105. — Eliz.  Spencer,  ol 
Farenam  ;  Mrs.  Lawrence,  or 
Lincoln ;  Janet  Camack,  of  White- 
hall, Scotland ;  Mary  BiggS,  of 
Thornbury;  and  R.  Sheriffsi  of 
Udny. 

Aged  106.— Ann  Griffiths,  of 
Hereford ;  J.  Hunter,  of  Esh  ; 
and  J.  Shortall,  in  Ireland. 

Aged  107. — J.  Benbow,  of 
North  wood  ;  Susan  Pay  man,  of 
Great  Glenham;  J.  Freeman,  of 
Reading,  America  ;  J.  Stubbings, 
of  Beccles ;  W.  Marchant,  of  Li- 
verpool ;  and  Sarah  Parris,  of  Ja- 
maica. 

Aged  111. — Ann  Strounge,  of 
Ekham. 

Aged  112. — Mary  Farmer,  of 
Sunderland. 

Aged  113.— Mrs.  Roope,  of 
Thnr:.ton. 

Aged  114. — J.  Blakeney,  of 
Skibbereen.— 120.  Sarah  O'Leary, 
of  Ireland. — 12/3.  Mr.  Creek,  of 
Thurlow.— -LSI.  J.  Tucker,  of  li- 
chen Ferry  ;  and  1 34.  Catharine 
Lopez,  of  Jamaica. 

Of  the  above  48  persons,  19 
were  males,  and  29  females.  Only 
16  are  recorded  as  persons  who 
had  been  married,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable many  more  had  been  so  ; 
and  10  are  mentioned  as  having 
e:\joycd  all  their  faculties  to  the 
la.it.'  '    . 

/         (A4)  4.  .Jamerson 
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4.  Jamertoh  Rogers,  a  pro* 
pfaetess,  was  indicted  on  the  vagrant 
actf  for  retailing  divination  to  the 
credulous. 

It  appeared  by  the  testimony  of 
tniss  H.  Hall,  a  young  lady  under 
twenty,  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
bouse  of  the  sibyl,  in  Wilharti- 
Street,  Westminster,  to  detect  the 
prisoner,  in  consequence  of  her  hav* 
mg  previously ,  contaminated  the 
mind  of  one  of  her  relatives.  She 
waa  ushered  into  the  apartments 
of  the  seducer  by  a  chairwoman, 
and  a  pack  of  cards,  a  religious 
book,  «c.  were  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble, by  which  the  prophetess  made 
her  researches.  Miss  Hall  was  in- 
formed that  she  had  many  ene- 
mies of  her  own  sex,  but  all  men 
were  friendly  towards  her,  and  she 
would  soon  be  married  to  the  best 
of  good  men  j  for  which  informa- 
tion she  paid  one  shilling, 

Frances  Hughes,  an  interesting 
girlx>f  16  years  of  age,  had  also 
sought  information  at  the  hands  of 
the  prophetess.  She  was  more  ad- 
mired than  miss' Hall;  for  the  only 
enemy  she  had  was  a  dark  woman, 
who  would  strive  to  injure  her, 
but  she  would  ere  she  was  20  years 
of  age  be  united  in  Wedlock  to  a 
man  who  would  revenge  her 
wrongs. 

Mr,  Alley  undertook,  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  to  tell  her  for- 
tune. He  could  inform  her  she  was 
born  under  a  better  planet  than  her 
philosophy  had  informed  her  of. 
The  learned  counsel  objected  to 
the  form  of  the  conviction  before 
the  magistrates,  the  word  and  be- 
ing substituted  instead  of  cr.  This 
objection  proved  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  and  the  prisoner  was 
discharged. 
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FJKAL  EXAMIHATIO^OF  tHE  SWISS 
VALCT. 

6.  Matilor<mxih>sir*ft+—->Jdtak 
Lewis  Baptist*  BarriUet  on  Toe* 
day  underwent  a  final  examination 
at  this  office* 

Lord  Caledon  appeared  for  the 
first  time  since  the.  prisoner  had 
been  in  custody.  His  lordship 
stated  the  prisoner  acted  as  valet, 
and  not  as  butler ;  and  to  him  he 
left  the  care  of  his  house  whilst  he 
went  to  Ireland.  Thirty«two  pack- 
ages were  packed  in  a  parcel,  and 
sent  to  a  waggon-inn  for  convey* 
ance  to  Portsmouth,  previous  t+ 
his  lordship's'  leaving  town,  he 
having  at  that  time  been  given  to 
understand  chat  he  should  embark 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a 
few  days.  In  consequence  of  the 
confused  manner  in  which  the  pack- 
ages had  been  packed,  lord  C. 
could  not  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  to  what  extent  he  had 
been  robbed,  nor  could  he  particu- 
larize, at  that  moment,  any  defi- 
ciency, excepting,  as  he  supposed, 
about  twenty  dozen  of  madeira, 
champaigne,  claret,  and  other 
wines,  which  he  had  left  in  his 
wine-cellar,  and  which,  on  exami- 
nation, contained  not  more  than 
two  or  three  bottles.  The.  prisoner 
had  no  command  over  the  wine- 
cellar,  the  keys  of  which  were  de- 
lated in  an  unlocked  drawer.— 
Nine  packages,  it  appeared,  h&& 
been  brought  away  from  the  wag- 
gon-inn. 

Colonel  Alexanderidentified  part 
of  his  property,  which  had  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  prisoner. 
And  it  was  proved  by  other  per- 
sons who  were  left  in  the  house, 
that  the  prisoner  had  frequently 
taken  wine  from  the  cellar,  and 
carried  it  out  of  the  house..    He 
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had,  it  appeax«d»  distributed  the 
whoJe  stock  of  wines  amongst  about 
a  dooen  dashing  belles  at  different 
times,  two  of  whom  proved  having 
received  part  of  it ;  and  in  pa?~ 
ticulariawg  the  marks  on  the 
corks,  flee  it  appeared  to  be  part 
•f  what  die  servants  saw  the  pii* 
•oner  take  from  the  cellar.  The 
several  ladies,  with  whom  die  pri- 
soner had,  by  his  assumption  of 
tide,  birth,  &c  become  acquainted^ 
gave  a  sportive  description  of  the 
conduct  of  the  sei&created  noble 
whilst  acting  the  man  of  fashion. 
He  insisted  on  miss  C.  who  had  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  leaving  her 
house,  accepting  ef  his  (meaning 
lord  Caledon's)  whilst  he  was  at 
the  Cape,  as  he  should  have  no  oc- 
casion for  it*  This  offer  was  made 
when  the  lady  breakfasted  with  the 
prisoner,  who  excited  her  suspicions, 
as  he  bad  no  servants  at  command. 
The  prisoner  was  fully  committed 
for  trial  on  three  indictments ;  two 
for  robbing-lord  Caledon  and  colo- 
nel Alexander,  and  one  for  a  fraud 
on  Messrs.  Rnndle  and  Bridge, 
jewellers,  Ludgate-hill,  where  he 
had  a  snuff-box  mounted  in  gold  in 
'the  name  of  his  master. 

THE  LATE  DREADPUL  OCCUtRENCB 
IN  INDIA. 

Further  particulars  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  at  Vellore,  from  an 
officer  in  the  Company's  service. 

Madras,  July  2%  1806. 

Perhaps,  ere  you  receive  this 
letter,  the  account  of  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  which  has  oc- 
curred at  Vellore  will  have  reached 
you.  I  will,  however,  give  you  a 
short  sketch  of  it.  Ihe  troops 
which,  at  this  time,  garrisoned 
Vellore,  were  six  companies  of  the 
1st  battalion  1st  regiment,  No.  1, 
and  2d  battalion  of  the  '23d  regi- 


ment, and  four  complete  com*. 
panics  of  his  majesty's  69th  regi» 
merit* 

On  the  morning*  of  the  10th 
instant,  about  two  o'clock,  whea 
the  moon  had  just  risen,  the  E**» 
ropean  barracks  at  Vellore  were 
surrounded;  acd,  at  every  wia* 
dow  and  door,  a  heavy  fire  from 
musketry  and  a  six*pounder  was 
poured  ia  on  the  poor  defenceless 
soldiers.  At  that  instant,  die  Eu# 
ropean  sentries,  and.  the  soldiers 
at  the  main  guard,  and  the  sick  m 
the  hospital,  were  put  to  death; 
and  the  sepoys  then  proceeded  to 
the  officers'  houses,  and  pot  ta 
death  all  whom  they  could  find* 
Colonel  M'Kerras,  who  command* 
ed  one  of  the  battalions,  was  shot 
while  haranguing  his  men  on  the 
parade-ground.  Colonel  Fancourt, 
the  commandant  of  the  fort,  was 
shot  upon  proceeding  towards  the 
main  guard ;  and  all  were  butcher*, 
cd  wherever  they  could  be  found* 
Lieutenant  Ely,  of  the  69th,  with 
his  little  son  in  his  arms,  were  both 
barbarously  bayoneted  in  die  pre* 
sence  of  his  wife !  This  scene  of 
carnage  continued  till  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  two 
officers  and  a  surgeon?,  whose  qunr* 
ters  were  near  to  the  European  has* 
racks,  contrived  to  get  in,  and  then 
took  the  command  of  the  remains  of 
the  four  companies. 

They  made  a  sally  from  the 
barracks,  and  got  possession  of  the 
six-pounder,  and  fought  their  war 
to  the  gateway,  which  a  serjeant 
Brody,  with  his  European  guard* 
had  most  gallantly  defended  a* 
gainst  all  the  insurgents.  At  the 
instant,  about  half  after  sevea 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
reached  the  gate,  colonel  Gdlespie*. 
with  about  a  troop  of  the  i$th  draw 
goons  had  reached  the  gate  inapt 
Arcot,  having  left  diat  place  abone 
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ax  o'clock.  He  was  hauled  up  by 
a  rope  by  Serjeant  Brody's  party, 
and  had  taken  the  command,  when 
he  intended  to  have  charged  the 
insurgents  with  the  bayonet,  but  at 
this  moment  the  galloper  guns  of 
the  19th  arrived.  The  gate  was 
then  blown  open,  and  the  19th  ad- 
mitted. 

The  sepoys  were  encouraged 
by  their  native  officers  to  make  a 
stand*  but  all  were  very  soon  cut 
to  pieces  bv  the  19th ;  about  600 
were  cut  down,  and  about  200, 
subsequently  taken  from  hiding- 
places,  were  shot*  About  500 
made  their  escape,  it  is  supposed, 
through  the  sUly-port,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  since  taken, 

The  cause  of  this  dreadful  af- 
fair is  now  investigating  by  seven 
commissioners,  who  are  sitting  at 
Vellore.  The  2d  battalion  ofthe 
3Sd  had  been  raised  in  the  south- 
ward, and  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Collories;  their  officers  were  in- 
duced, by  offers  of  great  reward 
from,  one  of  the  princes,  to  be 
bribed  froiri  their  duty,  and  had ' 
sufficient  influence  over  their  men 
Xp  make  them  join  in  the  plan, 
which  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  which  they  calculated  on 
keeping  for  a  few  days,  when  they 
were  to  be  joined  by  50,000  men 
from  Mysore.  The  standard  of 
Tippoo  was  hoisted  'on  the  palace, 
soon  after  the  firing  commenced ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  en- 
treaties of  lieutenant-colonel  Mar- 
riot,  who  declared  the  princes  were 
innocent,  colonel  Gillespie  would 
have  delivered  up  the  whole  of  the 
palace  to  the  enraged  soldiery. 
The  cause  is  also  to  be  attributed 
to  a  code  of  new  regulations,  which 
has  occasioned  general  dissatis- 
faction through  the  army— These 
regulations  introduced  a  new  tur- 
ban  for   the   sepoys,   similar   to  > 


a  drummer's  cap,  and  ordered  die 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  east  hi 
the  forehead  to  be  taken  off,  and  to 
shave  their  upper  lip,  &c«  The 
Mysore  princes  doubtless  availed 
themselves  of  this  dissatisfaction; 
young  ■  *s  corps  had  been  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Madras,  a 
few  weeks  before,  for  refusing  to 
wear  the  turban.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  wisely,  immediately  is- 
sued a  general  order,  doing  away 
those  regulations.  I  inclose  a  lift 
of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Major 
Armstrong  was  killed  in  his  palan- 
quin, by  a  volley  from  the  ramparts 
when  passing  along,  about  break  of 
day,  being  on  his  way  to  Madras. 
Killed. —  Colonels  Fancourt, 
M'Kerras,  23d  battalion}  lieute- 
nants Winchope,  Jolly,  captain 
Milne,  1st  battalion*  1st  regiment; 
lieutenants  O'Reilly,  Fitcnhenner, 
Ely,  69th  regiment;  Popham; 
paymaster  Smith ;  Mann,  commis- 
sary of  stores ;  major  Armstrong. 
Wounded*— Captain  Barrow, 
69th  regiment ;  M'Lachlan.  Insur- 
gents, 500  or  600  killed ;  his  ma- 
jesty's 19th  dragoons,  one  rank  and 
file  killed}  three  wounded ;  rank  and 
file  88  wounded. 

Sunday  the  4th,  about  12  o'clock, 
one  of  the  arches  of  Haydon 
bridge,  Northumberland,  95  feet  in 
span,  fell  in  with  a  most  tremen- 
dous crash,  at  the  time  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  were  going  over  it  to 
church.  A  man  sunk  with  the 
nrins  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  by 
which  his  thigh  was  fractured,  and 
he  was  otherwise  much  bruised. 
The  bridge  had  long  been  m  a 
state  of  decay. 

Ott  er  s.«— -OnWednesday  the  7th 
Mr.  Edward  Humphreys,  jun.  of 
Walcot,  near  Chirbury,  Shropshire, 
shot  a  dog  otter  on  the  river  Cem- 
blet,  which  weighed  221b.  and 
measured  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
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four  feet.  There  are  also  now  at 
jGunley,  near  Chirbury,  two  tame 
otters,  taken  when  young  from  the 
said  river ;  they  are  so  tame  that 
they  will  follow  the  servants  to  the 
.spout  when  washing,  and  one  was 
-so  voracious  as  to  seize  a  Kving  toad 
and  devour  it  immediately. 

On  the  10th  inst.  about  two 
o'clock,  a  gentleman  came  from 
Hungerford,  in  a  post-chaise,  to  the 
Globe  inn,  Newbury,  where  he  6*- 
•dered  another  chaise  to  take  him 
to  Andover.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  Star  inn,  Andover,  he  took  a 
bottle  of  wine :  in  the  evening  he 
walked  to  the  Catharine  Wheel,  at 
■that  place,  to  wait,  as  he  said,  for 
the  mail  coach,  and,  in  company 
with  s<wne  other  gentlemen,  drank 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  they 
were  talking  about  children ;— the 
gentleman  said,  "  he  had  nine 
children-,  and  no  one  knew  what 
trouble  they  were  but  those  who 
experienced  it,"  and  immediately 
left  the  room.  Within  a  minute  the 
company  were"  alarmed  by  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  i  they  immediately 
went  to  the  door,  and  discovered 
that  the  gentleman  had  shot  him- 
self in  the  right  temple,  and  was 
quite  dead. 

jfdmiraIly~office9  Jan.  13. 

,A  letter  from  vice-admiral  lord 
Collingwood,  commander  in  chief 
of  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean,  to  William 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  onboard  the 
Ocean,  off  Cadiz,  the  20th  of 
December  1806,  incloses  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a  letter  from  cap- 
tain Pearce,  commander  of  his 
majesty's  sloop  the  Halcyon. 
Hit  majtsty'i  ship  Halcyon, 
Gibraltar  Ray,  Dec.  1 8,  1 806. 

My  lord,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  on  the  13th  in- 


stant, at  eight  in  the  morning,  Cape 
St.  Marthas  S.S.W.  six  leagses,  I 
perceived  three  sail  standing  o*t 
from  the  land  towards  me.  Betiag 
on -contrary  tacks,  we  closed  fast  $ 
when  within  four  or  five  miles,  I 
discoveredthey  were  vessels  of  war, 
i(a  ship,  a  brig,  and  a  xebec,)  ami 
•shortly  after  steered  directly  for 
me :  seeing  they  were  superior,  anl 
five  settees,  seen  from  the  tops, 
coming  from  the  same  quarter,  I 
judged  it  prudent  (as  they  seetmi 
^determined  to  bring  me  to  action) 
to  close  with  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  decide  the  contest  beftm 
any  assistance  could  be  given  from 
die  other  five.  At  half  past  tern 
{being  nearly  within  musket-shot) 
they  hoisted  Spanish  colours,  an* 
commenced  action;  as  soon  as  I 
got  a-breast  of  the  second  vessel,  f 
got  on  the  other  tack,  and  brougfct 
them  to  closer  action,  which  lasnel. 
till  twelve  o'clock,  when  their 
fire  slackened.  At  half-past,  being 
nearly  a  calm,  the  brick  and  xebec 
hauled  away  to  the  southward,  as- 
sisted by  their  boats  and  sweeps, 
the  ship  then  nearest  us  endea«w»r- 
ing  to  do  the  same  to  the  north- 
ward: we  swept  after  her,  and  in 
an  hour  got  close  alongside,  when 
she  struck  her  colours:  she  proved 
to  be  a  Spanish  polacfe  ship  (pri- 
vateer), the  Neptuno  Dios  de  tos 
Mares,  of  fourteen  guns  and  se- 
venty-two menf  from  Denia,  goiw 
on  a  cruize  between  Minorca  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  other 
two  in  company  ;  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  mace  their  escape,  but  not 
before  their  fire  had  been  silenced. 
The  five  settees,  when  within  three 
miles,  seeing  the  ship  deserted,  re- 
turned to  the  shore,  and  went  into 
the  port  of  Denia.  Though  ex- 
traordinary, I  am  happy  to  say  we 
had  none  killed,  and  only  three 
wounded,— lieutenant  BriggSj  mjr 
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first,  by  a  splinter  in  the  arm, 
whom  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  your  lordship's  notice;  lieutenant 
Pearce,  who  has  been  acting  three 
years  and  a  half  in  this  vessel ;  and 
one  seaman.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
mast  be  great.  The  wounded 
from  the  ship  are  doing  well,  nine 
in  all.  I  give  your  lordship  the 
foil  particulars  of  this  event,  and 
trust  my  attacking  so  very  superior 
a  force  (seeing  they  were  resolutely 
determined  to  bring  me  to  an  ac- 
tion) will  meet  your  lordship's  ap- 
probation, knowing  I  could  depend 
upon  my  officers  and  ship's  com- 
pany, whose  cool,  brave,  and 
steady  conduct  on  this,  as  on 
former  occasions,  almost  ensured 
me  success  before  the  action  com- 
menced.—They  merit  my  warmest 
acknowledgments. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  my 
having  four  passengers,  captain 
Sullivan,  of  the  81st  regiment, 
who  commanded  the  small  arms  ; 
Messrs.  Purvis,  Crokat,  and  a  Nea- 
politan messenger,  were  all  of  great 
service,  as  we  were  sixteen  short  of 
complement.  The  object  of  the 
demy's  fire  was  mostly  directed  at 
our  masts  and  rigging,  in  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  suffered 
very  materially. 

The  force  opposed  to  the  Hal- 
cyon was,  Neptuno  Dios  de  los 
Mares,  fourteen  twerve-pounders, 
and  seventy-two  men ;  La  Vergin  di 
Solidad,  fourteen  twelve-  and  eight- 

E renders,  and  seventy-eight  men  ; 
1  Vives,  twelve  eight-  and   six- 
-pounders,  and  sixty-five  men. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     H.  W.  Peaacb. 

The  right  hon.  C.  lordCoUingwood. 

OM>   BAILEY* 

January  14.  This  morning,  at 
fiine,  &e    sessions'  of-  oyer   and 


terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  com* 
menced  before  the  lord  mayor, 
baron  sir  Archibald  M'Bonald, 
sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  and  sir 
Alan  Chambre,  the  recorder,  && 
-when  eleven  .prisoners  were  tried, 
seven  of  whom  were  capitaUy  con- 
victed. 

Frederick  Smith,  aVyu  Henry 
St.  John,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
a  capital  felony..    It  appeared  that 
the  solicitor  of  the  prosecutor  had 
introduced  the  prisoner  to  the  pro- 
secutor as  a  captain  in  the  army* 
The  prosecutor  was  a  man  of  weak 
understanding ;  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  his  wife, 
who  were  separate,  the  prisoner  got 
him  to  go  to  Ramsgate,  from  thence 
to  London,  then  to  Fulham,  where 
the  son  was  said  to  be  at  school, 
in  order  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  mother.    The  lad  was  not 
there ;  the  prosecutor  and  the  pri- 
soner drank  together  until  the  pro- 
secutor was  overcome  with  drink, 
when  he  missed  notes  to  the  amount 
o(  about  600/.    A  300/.  note  was 
afterwards  changed  by  the  prisoner 
at  Manchester ;  he  came  to  Towa, 
and,  on  going  to  demand  the  ba- 
lance from  Messrs.  Bolder©  and 
Co.  the  agents  of  Messrs.  H.  and 
Co.  at  Manchester,  he  was  stopped, 
though  he  then  passed  by  the  name 
of  Henry  St.  John.     It  was  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  deposited  the 
300/.  bank  note  in  the  Manchester 
bank,  and  that  he  demanded  the 
balance  in  London.      Whilst  he- 
was  in  prison,  he  got  the  wife  of 
the  attorney  to  bring  the  prosecu- 
tor to  him  in  Newgate*    He  then 
offered  him  280/.  all  that  was  kft 
of  the  plunder,  if  he  would  not  £0- 
gear  against  him-     This  was  re- 
fused, and  the  trial  came  on.    Not- 
withstanding this,  in  his  defence  the 
prisoner  said,  that  all  the  witnmes    - 
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swore  falsely  agamst  him.  The$6i>/. 
note,  howeter,  was  brought  home 
to  him,  and  he  was  Capitally  con* 
victed. 

Richard  Hartford,  William 
Bridges)  John  Fbrdham,  and  John 
Harvey,  were  indicted  for  kurglary 
arid  robbery  in  the  dwelfing-house 
of  John  Spencer,  at  Pond«r**end* 
On  the  18th  of  December  last.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoners  be- 
longed to  a  gang,  sit  in  number, 
iff  desperate  ruffians,  who  have  of 
fate  committed  a  great  number  of 
jobberies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  5  the  other  two  were  Wil- 
liam Hardin*  who  is  not  in  custody, 
and  Enoch  Roberts,  who  is  ad- 
mitted a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. Tfcey  entered  the  honse  of 
Mr.  Spencer  about  eight  o'clock  «t 
iiight,  with  black  masks  on  their 
feces*  and  arthed  With  pistols  and 
ether  weapons.  Their  conduct  was 
marked  by  great  atrocity.  They 
Succeeded  m  obtaining  some  pro- 
petty,  but  Were  alarfned  before  they 
jcompieied  their  purpose,  and  there* 
fbte  disappointed  of  the  spoilthey  ex- 
pected. They  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody some  time  after,  and  a  great 
Aftlfifcer  of  indictments  preferred 
jgkitist  thefti.  Harvey  attempted 
to  prove  an  afi&i,  but  did  not  sue* 
ce*d>  and  the  jury  fottnd  ail  the  pri* 
setters  Guilty. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  oc* 
cutted  during  this  trial.  The  pri- 
soner Hartford  actually  picked 
the  pocket  of  the  turnkey  Who  had 
charge  of  him,  at  the  bar ;  but 
was  detected  by  Mr.  Newman,  die 
keeper, 

John  ftodham  and  John  Harvey 

«fc  Oh  Wednesday  tried,  on  an- 
er  indictment,  for  burglary  and 
robbery  in  the  house  of  Thotna* 
Wfeitbread,  of  StamferdwHill.  It 
appeared  tfat  the  prisoner*  and  an* 


other  man  entered  the  house  'tf 
Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  15th  ult., 
disguised  with  masks  on  their 
faces,  where  they  behaved  with  the 
same  sort  of  barbarity  and  atrocity 
which  they  exhibited  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Spencer.*— The  only  person* 
at  home,  in  the  present  instance, 
were  Mrs.  Whitbread,  and  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  named  . 
Trueman.  The  robbers  took  away 
some  valuable  property,  besides 
two  10/.  bank  notes,  and  above  90 
guineas  in  gold.  Harvey  endea* 
voured  a  second  time  to  prove  aft 
oltbiy  but  failed.  The  jury  found 
them  both  Guilty. 

16,  Jean  Louis  Baptiste  Bar* 
rillet  was  indicted  for  privately 
stealing  in  the  house  of  Dupr£ 
Alexander,  earl  of  Caledon,  a 
quantity  of  wine  in  bottles,  tsfble 
linen,  and  various-articles,  his  pro- 
perty, on  the  12th  of  December 
last.  The  evidence  fully  confirm- 
ed the  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  prisoner,  who  not  only- 
dressed  himself,  like  die  hero  of  Le 
Sage,  in  his  master's  clothes,  /mr 
ebinber  det  ewsntum  gaidnUs,  but 
endeavoured  to  convert  all  the  pro* 
petty  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  to 
his  own  use.^Several  ladies,  t# 
whom  he  had  been  very  liberal  in 
his  presents,  attended  at  the  court  1 
but  only  one,  a  miss  Kennet,  who 
seems  to  hav*  been  the  favourite 
Laura  of  this  new  Santihuie,  was 
examined.  She  had  breakfasted 
with  him  in  his  master's  bowse* 
where  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
aid-decamp  to  lord  Caledon.  She 
produced  some  handkerchiefs  hfe 
Iiad  given  her. 

Mr.  Gurney  started  objections  tor 
the  indictment,  which  the  lord  chief 
baron,  who  tried  the  cause,  sustain- 
ed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
capital  part  of  (he  indictment  was 
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4cme  away ;  and  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  stealing,  but  not 
xt  tke  dwelling-bouse. 

Patrick  Pendigrest,  James  Hayes, 
and  Catharine  Pendigrest,  were  in- 
dicted for  burglary  and  robbery  in 
die  bouse  ©f  Mr.  George  Bell,  at 
Brent  Bridge,  near  Hendon.  The 
circumstances  '  of  this  robbery 
were  marked  by  much  atrocity. 
Fatrick  Pendigrest  was  the  father 
rf  the  female  prisoner.  When  he 
broke  into  Mr.  Bell's  house,  he  was 
accompanied  by  several  ether  men, 
'with  mask*  on  their  faces  ;  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 'to 
prove  that  Hayes  was  one  of  those 
mcto,  and  there  was  no  proof  of 
Catharine  Pendigrest  being  con- 
cerned m  the  robbery.  The  jury 
found  Patrick  Pendigrest  Guilty, 
and  acquitted  the  other  two  pri- 


17-  Alice  Gray,  a  decent  look- 
ing: woman,  and  in  the  last  stage 
rt  pregnancy,  was  tried  for  pri- 
vately  stealing  certain  articles  of 
hosiery,  in  the  shop  of  Mr*  Lodge, 
No.  75>  Oxford-road.  The  pri- 
soner had  pretended  that  she  want- 
ed to  purchase  sundry  goods, 
which  were  to  be  sent  to  her  lodg- 
ings:  the  prosecutor  suspected  her* 
and  observed  her  put  three  pair  of 
black  silk  stockings  into  her  muff. 
He  charged  her  with  the  theft, 
upon  which  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  acknowledged  her  crime, 
and  entreated  for  mercy.  He 
would  not  listen  to  her,  but  sent  for 
an  officer,  and  delivered  her  into 
Ins  custody.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty  of  simple  felony, 
and  acquitted  her  of  the  capital 
charge. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Mr.  Ludlam.— The  lord  chan- 


cellor, to  whom;  by  special  autho- 
rity from  the   king,  the  care  of 
idiots    and  lunatics    is    intrusted, 
(3  P.  Wms.  108,)  upon  petition  o? 
information,  grants  a  commission 
in  nature  of  the  writ  dt  idictA  s»- 
qvtrend*,  to  inquire  into  the  btate  of 
mind  of  the  party ;  and  if  he  be 
found  nm  compos,  he  usually  com- 
mits the  care  of  his  person,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  for  his  mainte- 
nance, to  some  friend,  who  is  then 
called  his  committee.    This  was  an 
application  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  James  Ludlam,  brother 
of  the  lunatic,  for  an  order  under 
the  authority  of  his  lordship,  to  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Vandercombe,  the 
agent  of  the  lunatic,  that  this  un- 
happy  gentleman  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  safe  custody  of 
the  petitioner-     The  petition  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr. 
Cook.    The  solicitor-general,  who. 
appeared  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Vander- 
combe, stated  that  his  lordship's 
original  order  was  issued  at  a  time* 
when  Mr.  Ludlam  had  absconded, 
after  the  transactions  at  the  Lon- 
don tavern,  when  nobody  belong- 
ing to  him  could  tell  what  had  be- 
come of  him.    When  Mr.  Ludlam 
next  appeared,  he  was  perfectly  re-, 
stored  to  his  senses,  and  had  ever 
since   continued  a  rational   man. 
He  had  since  been  attended  by 
Drs.  Willis,  Young,  Warburton, 
and  Monro.— Four  men  wereap* 
pointed  to  take  care  of  him,  who  * 
were  provided  with  strait   waist- 
coats, to  be  used  if  necessary ;  but, 
the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Ludlam  had 
remained  perfectly  in  his  senses, 
until  Saturday  last,  when  the  Bow- 
street  officers  forced  their  way  nam 
the  house.    Dreading  the  idea™ 
being  confined  in  a  mad-house,  Mr- 
Ludlam,  attended  by  one  of  the 
men,  in  whose  care  he-then,  was^ 
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made  bis  escape  through  the  noof, 
along  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
leaped  down  a  considerable  depth, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  where  the 
man  was  not  able  to  follow  him. 
From  the  several  affidavits,  it  ap- 
peared .that  Mr.  Ludlara  had  not 
been  heard  of  since,  and  to  this  fact 
Mr.  Vandercombe  had  positively 
sworn.  The  lord-chancellor,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  an  order 
foij  Mr.  Ludkm  to*  be  delivered 
ever  to  the  legal  custody  of  his 
committee,  desired  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, that  he  was  to  be  kept  in' 
his  own  house,  and  by  no  means  to 
he  sent  to  a  receptacle  for  lunatics. 

Schiedam,  Jan.  20<*-We  learn, 
withliorror  and  astonishment,  that 
the  most  magnificent  part  of  Ley- 
den  has  been  the  scene  of  a  most 
terrific  explosion.  It  seems  that  a 
yessel  laden  with  gunpowder  from 
Amsterdam,  destined  for  Delft, 
and  then  lying  in  the  Rapenburg. 
canal  there,  by  some  means  took 
fire,  and  instantaneously  blew  up ; 
destroying  all  the  houses  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  canal,  and  occasioning' 
the  premature  death  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabitants. 

We  are  credibly  informed,  by 
eye-witnesses,  that  scarcely  a  single 
house  or  building  has  escaped  with- 
out damage ;  and  that  on  the  Ra- 
penburg, where  the  deplorable 
event  occurred,  the  houses  to  a 
large  extent  are  levelled  with  the 
ground.  At  the  awful  moment, 
many  families  were  sitting  at  din- 
ner with  their  friends,  and  thus 
precipitated  into  eternity ;  fathers, 
mothers,  children,  servants,  all 
were  rapidly  hurried  to  one  pro- 
nJKUous  grave.  Husband*  have 
losr  their  consorts  and  their  off- 
spring, and  wives  their  husbands 
and  their  sires.  Of  the  number  of 
the  dead,  various  conjectures  have 
been  formed ;  many  persons  have 


been  dug  out,  and  others  are  known 
to  lie  still  in  die  rubs.  Among 
the  dead  are  several  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  in  the  city,  and 
many  strangers  then  on  visits.  Pro- 

Ky  to  a  large  amount  has  been 
w  rreat  part  of  which  irreco- 
verably ; .  and  many  of  die  neces- 
saries of  life  are  spoilt  by  the  show- 
ers of  broken  glass  which  filled  the 
shops  and  apartments.  The  king 
instantly  repaired  thither  in  person, 
and  remained  the  whole  night  in 
the  streets,  assisting  and  encourag- 
ing others,  by  rewards,  to  exert 
themselves*  Close  to  the  vessel: 
which  hlew  up,  lay  a  yacht,  on: 
board  of  which  were  from  fifteen, 
to  twenty,  persons,  net  a  vestige  of 
whom  was  to  be  found.  The  cause 
of  this  catastrophe  no  one  can  con* 
jecture.  The  powder  on  board  is 
estimated  at  about  40,000lbs.  which 
was  fatally  confided  to  die  care  of 
two  young  men  (brothers),  and  a 
servant  man.  Two  professors  of 
the  university  are  stated  to  have 
been  killed,  and  several  other  per- 
sons in  that  celebrated  seminary. 
His  majesty  has  empowered  the 
magistrates  of  this  unfortunate  city 
to  make  a  general  collection 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  ordered  100,000  guilders  out 
of  the  treasury,  to  be  left  to  the 
disposition  of  the  home  depart- 
ment, for  relieving  jthe  most  press- 
ing necessities  or  the  poor,  and 
those  who  have  lost  their  all.  Se- 
veral have  been  taken  out  alive 
from  under  the  ruins ;  but  some 
expired, afterwards.  After  the  ex- 
plosion, several  fires  broke  out  by 
the  scattering  of'  the  lighted  turf 
and  coal  in  the  hearths.  A  Jewish 
school  suffered  considerably:  six* 
teen  children  in  it  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  lives.  A  charity  school 
near  it  met  the  same  fate.  Fifty 
children  at  a  boarding-school  nar- 
rowly 
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icwly  Escaped ;  two  were  crushed 
to  death,  and  a  third  died  shortly 
afterwards^  Of  die  vessel,  n6t  an 
sttoxn  is  visible. 

George  AUen,  of  Upper  May- 
field*  Staffordshire,  for  some  time 
past  had  been  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  but  on  Sunday  the  fourth  he 
was  considerably  better,  and  on 
Monday  appeared  quite  well*  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  retired  to  rest,  and  when 
his  wife  followed  him  in  the  course 
ef  on  hoar,  she  found  him  sitting 
upright  in  bed,  smoking  a  pipe, 
whroh  was  his  usual  custom.  In 
another  bed*  in  the  same  room,  lay 
three  of  his  infant  children  asleep, 
the  eldest  a  boy  about  ten  years 
rid,  the  second  a  girl  about  six, 
and  another  boy  about  three.  The  ' 
wife  having  got  into  bed,  with  an 
infant  at  her  breast,  Allen  asked 
her  what  other  man  she  had  in  the 
house  with  her  1  to  which  she  re* 
plied*  "  that  no  man  had  been 
there  but  himself.0  He  insisted 
to  the  contrary,  and  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  assert  her  innocence.  He 
then  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went 
down  stairs,  and  she,  from  an  im- 
pulse of  fear,  followed  him  *>  she 
met  him  on  the  stairs,  and  asked 
him  what  he  had  beta  dome  in 
,  such  a  hurry  ?  ta  answer  to  which 
he  ordered  her  up  stairs  again*  'He 
then  went  to  the  bed  where  his 
children  were,  and  turned  down 
the  clothes*  On  her  endeavouring 
to  hold  him,  he  told  her  ««  to  tet 
him  alone,  or  he  would  serve  her 
the  same  sauce,"  and  immediately^ 
attempted  to  cat  her  throat,  in 
whkh  he  partly  succeeded,  and 
also  wounded  her  right  breast,  but 
a  handkerchief  she  wore>  about  her 
head  and  neck  prevented  the  wound 
from  being  fatal  She  then  extri- 
cated herself  (having  the  babe  in 
her  arms  all  the  time,  which  she 


presetted  unhurt)  and  jumped,  oY 
rather  fell  down  stairs.  Before  she 
cduld  well  get  up,  one  of  the  chil- 
dren (the  girl)  fell  at  her  feet,  with 
its  head  nearly  cue  off*  and  which 
he  had  murdered  and  thrown  after 
her.  The  poor  woman  opened  the 
door  and  screamed  out, "  that  her 
husband  was  cutting  off  the  ch3* 
drert's  beads."  A  neighbour  shortly 
carne  to  her  assistance;  and  a  light 
having  been  procured,  the  monster 
was  found  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  house-place,  with  a  raeor  hi 
his  hand.  He  was  asked  what  he 
had  been  doing  I  when  he  replied 
coolly,  u  Nothing  yet*  I  have 
only  killed  three  of  them."  On 
their  going  up  stairs*  a  most  dread- 
fui  spectacle  presented  itself;  die 
head  of  one  ot  the  boy*  Was  very 
nearly  severed  from  his  body*  and 
the  beUses  of  both  were  partly  cut 
and  partly  ripped  open*  and  the 
bowels  torn  tttmpletefy  ovtt,  and 
thrown  on  the  floor.  Allen  dad* 
no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was 
taken  without  resistance.  He  says* 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  muraer 
his  wife  and  all  her  children,  and 
then  to  have  put  an  end  to  him- 
self. An  oU  woman*  who  lay  bed- 
ridden in  the  same  house,  lie  pro* 
fessed  his  intention  also  to  have 
murdered.  On  the  Wednesday 
an  inquest  was  held  en  the  bodies 
of  the  three  children,  before  Mr. 
Hand,  coroner,  of  Uttoteter*  when 
he  confessed  his  guilt,  but  without 
expressing  any  contrition*   . 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  or 
his  neighbours,  that  this  tmhappy 
man  has  lived  in  the  utmost  bar* 
many  *with  his  wife  fur  17  years* 
and  that  he  had  the  crgracterojp 
henest*  industrious  man.  wR 
qsstfltibtstd  by  the  ewroner*  he  pro- 
mised m  confess  something  that 
had  lain  heavily  on  hiimiad:  tad 
Mr*  Hand,  supposing  it  might  re* 
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late  to  a  crime  he  had  heretofore 
committed,  caused  him  to  be  ex- 
amined, in  the  presence  of  other 
gentlemen,  when  he  told  an  inco- 
herent story  of  a  ghost,  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse,  having  about  four  years 
ago  enticed"  him  into  a  stable,  where 
it  drew  blood  from  him,  and  then 
flew  into  the  sky.  With  respect  to 
the  murder  of  his  children,  he  ob- 
served to  the  coroner,  with  appa- 
rent unconcern,  that  he  supposed 
"  it  was  as  bad  a  case  as  ever  the 
coroner  heard  of." 

The  wife  of  William  Ward,  shop- 
keeper, at  St.  Peter's  inThanet,was 
murdered,  on  her  return  from  her 
daughter's  at  Broadstairs,  Last 
Monday,  Andreas  Schostack,  be- 
longing to  the  7th  battalion  of  the 
German  legion,  quartered  at  Rams- 
gate,  was  committed  to  Dover  gaol, 
charged  on  the  coroner's  inquest 
with  the  murder.  It  appeared  that 
she  was  met  by  the  prisoner  about 
half  a  mile  from  Broadstairs.  He 
dragged  her  from  the  main  road  to 
a  corn-field,  where,  after  having 
robbed  her  by  cutting  off  her- 
pockets,  he  strangled  her,  and  car- 
ried away  part  of  her  clothes,  which 
were  found  upon  him.  Another 
man  of  the  name  of  Webb  is  also 
in  custody,  on  suspicion  of  being  an 
accomplice. 

MAD  DOGS. 

21. — Many  fatal  accidents  hav- 
ing, in  the  course  of  the  year, 
occurred  from  mad  dogs,  it  may 
he  rendering  the  public  some 
service  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard  against  some  common  opi- 
nions on  the  subject,  which,*  by 
their*fceing  almost  universally  re- 
ceived, increase  the  danger  in  an 
alarming  degree.  The  statement 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the. pub- 
lic is  founded  upon  experience' 
derived    from    accurate   observa- 
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tionon  the  appearances  'and  sym- 
ptoms of  this  disorder  in  a  very 
numerous  pack  of  hounds.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  more 
than  one  dog  had  gone  mad  in 
the  kennel  before  the  case  was 
suspected.  What  nuv  ">ers  had 
been  bit,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  or  even  to  guess;  no  par- 
tial precaution  could  therefore  be 
taken.  The  only  reasonable  hope 
of  preserving  those  which  had  not 
been  bit,  was  by  separating  them 
one  from  die  other.  This  plan 
was  adopted,  and  ev*ry  dog  was 
secured  in  a  hutch  by  himself,  by  a 
chain  of  a  length  that  prevented  his 
coming  in  contact  with  another; 
each  had  troughs  for  food  and  wa- 
ter, so  that  there  was  no  possible 
communication  between  any  two. 
This  separation  was  continued 
from  October  to  the  following 
April. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period 
many  went  mad.  From  very  ob- 
vious causes,  the  numbers  diminish- 
ed from  month  to  month;  but  there 
were  instances  of  their  going  mad 
nearly  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  time  the  disorder  will  lie  dor- 
mant, and  afterwards  break  out* 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  when  die  disorder 
took  effect : — It  was  invariably  in- , 
termittent  in  its  commencement, 
and  the  first  access  so  trilling,  that 
it  would  have  passed  unnoticed  had 
not  the  attention  of  the  huntsman 
been  constantly  upon  the  watch, 
and  his  jealousy  of  every  little 
symptom  always  alive.  During 
the  first  intermissions,  the  dogs 
were  always  apparently  in  perfect 
health:  they  ate  their  food,  and 
lapped  their  water  as  usual :  they 
were  cheerful,  and  continued  to  b<» 
perfectly  sensible,  knowing  tvery 
body  they  were  accustomed  to  see. 
(B)  — Tfcere 
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— There  was  no  alteration  in  their 
appearance  or  manner.  The  first 
intermissions  were  generally  of 
twenty-four  hours  duration,  and  in 
many  cases  considerably  longer. 
The  accesses  successively  increased 
in  violence,  and  the  intermission 
diminished.  The  malady  became 
continued  at  last,  and  the  dog  usual- 
ly  died  at  the  end  of  about  seven  or 
eight  days.  It  has  been  a  vulgar 
notion,  very  generally  received, 
that  the  moon  has  influence  upon 
this  malady,  and  that  dogs  go  mad 
only  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  This 
was  attended  to,  and  the  opinion 
proved  'quite  groundless:  they 
went  as  frequently  mad  at  one 
epoch  of  the  moon  as  at  another. 

21.  The  inhabitants  of  Henley 
and  its  environs  have  presented 
Thomas  Chapman,  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  son  of  Mr.  C,  sta- 
tioner, of  Henley,  with  a  pair  of 
silver  cups,  value  fifteen  guineas, 
and  a  watch  with  gold  seals,  &c. 
value  9L  5s.  as  a  reward  for  his 
intrepidity  in  saving  William  Rus- 
ftel*  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  from  being  drowned,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1806.  He  had  all 
his  clothes  on,  and  leaped  from  a 
height  of  seven  feet  from  the  water, 
which  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  deep,  and  close  to  the  side  of 
the  stream  called  the  mill  tail. 
The  child,  who  had  also  his  clothes 
©n,  had  sunk  twice ;  but  was  saved 
by  the  intrepid  youth'9  taking 
hold  of  him  as  he  was  sinking  a 
third  time,  and  swimming  out  with 
him. 

ADMIRALTY     SESSIONS. 
OLD  BAILEY. 

22.  The  admiralty  sessions  com- 
menced, before  sir  William.  Scott, 
baron  Thomson,  and  Mr.  justice 
Chambre. 

John  Robinscn  was  charged  with 


the  wilful    murder  of  one  James 
Williams,  on  the  high  seas.. 

Mr.  Garrow,  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  presented  an  affidavit, 
stating  the  absence  of  two  material 
witnesses  in  the  prisoner's  behalf, 
and  adding,  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  captain  Robinson  at  Liverpool, 
he  constantly  appeared  in  public 
for  above  a  month,  before  any 
charges  were  made  against  him,  by 
whicn  time  the  sailors  who  would 
1  have  been  able  to  give,  evidence  in 
his  favour  were  gone  to  sea,  &c. 
&c.  From  this  consideration  the 
court  put  off  the  trial,  and  admitted 
the  prisoner  again  .to  bail — himself 
in  500/.  and  two  sureties  in  250A 
each. 

Three  boatmen  belonging  to 
Ramsgate,  namely,  Richard  Curl- 
ing, Thomas  Moss,  and  John  For- 
wood,  who  hud  been  convicted  at 
the  last  admiralty  sessions  of 
stealing  a  cable  and  part  of  ail 
anchor,  from  the  brig  Traveller, 
while  on  her  way  from  the  Downs 
to  Ramsgate;  whose  case  had  been 
reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges,  in  consequence  of  a 
doubt  entertained,  whether  the  of- 
fence was  capital  or  not,  and  a 
majority  of  whom  deciding  that  it 
was  so,  they  severally  received  sen- 
tence of  death ;  but  previous  to 
his  passing  sentence  upon  the 
prisoners,  sir  William  Scott  in- 
formed them  that,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  his  duty  to  pass  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  them* 
he  would  recommend  them  to 
the  royal  mercy;  still  they  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  decision  of 
their  sovereign,  whichever  way  he 
should  incline.  • 

BARRACK    DEPARTMENT. 

The   third   report  of  the  com- 
missioners    of    military    inquiry, 
which     is   printed,    is    of   consi- 
derable 
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derahle  length.  It  comprehends 
an  investigation  of  the  stores  and 
supplies  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
barracks  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
under  the  directions  of  the  late  and 

Present  barrack  masters  general. 
t  appears  from  this  report,  that  an 
unaccountable  degree  of  negli- 
gence, to  say  no  worse,  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  department;  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  beKeved,  that  the 
Undertaking,  by  virtue  of  which 
Mr.  Alexander  Davison  supplied 
the  great  articles  of  barrack  con- 
sumption, with  the  exception  of 
coals,  during  a  period  of  between 
nine  and  ten  years,  was  not  derived 
from  agreement  settled  and  ap- 
proved by  the  treasury,  or  secretary  • 
at  War,  but  on  a  simple  proposition 
made  to  Mr.  Davison,  in  a  letter 
from  general  De  Lancy,  and  the 
answer  of  the  former  to  accept  it. 
"  That,"  says  the  report,  "  it  ap- 
pears the  management  of  this  im- 
portant concern  was,  at  one  time, 
left  very  much  to  Mr.  Davison's 
discretion,  while  the  barrack  office 
neglected  to  employ  any  check  to 
ascertain  the  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  of  those  articles  which  were 
provided  by  him." 

A  number  of  women  have  at- 
tended within  these  few  days  at 
earl  Spencer's  office  to  request  per- 
mission to  accompany  their  hus- 
bands to  Botany  Bay,  who  arc 
convicts.  The  noble  earl  has 
granted  permission  to  a  number  of 
them  to  go. 

24.  Mr.  Chivers,  of  Clapham 
Common,  was  most  barbarously 
murdered  by  his  own  servant.  In 
the  morning,  the  nieces  of  Mr. 
Chivers,  who  reside  with  him,  went 
in  his  carriage  to  take  an  airing; 
Mr.  Chivers,  who  was  between  70 
and  80,  went  into  the  garden,  to 
inspect  the  gardener  at  his  work. 
The  latter,-  who  is  a  Scotchman, 


22  years  of  age,  and  full  six  feet 
high,  about  ha'f  past  eleven  ran 
into  the  house  in  great  agitation, 
exclaiming  to  the  servants,  "Lord, 
what  have  I  done!  I  have  struck 
my  master,  and  he  has  fell;"  and 
immediately  left  the  house,  and 
made  for  the  village  of  Clapham. 
The  footman  went  to  discover 
what  had  happened,  when  he  found 
his  master  on  the  ground  apparent- 
ly lifeless.  '  It  appeared  that  the 
gardener  had  struck  him  with  a 
spade,  the  end  of  which  entered 
the  lower  part  of  his  nose,  broke 
both  his  jaw  bones,  and  penetrated  % 
nearly  to  a  line  with  his  ears,  so 
that  his  head  was  nearly  separated. 
The  footman  immediately  gave  an 
alarm,  and  messengers  were  dis- 
patched for  a  surgeon,  to  Bow- 
street  office,  and  in  pursuit  o£  the 
gardener. 

When  the  surgeon  arrived,  he 
declared  that  though  life  still  re- 
mained, it  could  not  last  long. 
This  proved  too  true,  as  Mr.  Chi- 
vers died  in  about  an  hour  in  great 
agony.  A  neighbour's  footman 
arrived  at  Bow-street  office  at  half 
past  one  o'clock,  and  gave  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Graham,  who  dispatch- 
ed Miller  and  Rivett  in  a  post- 
chaise  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  officers  at  Mr. 
Chivers's  house,  their  interference 
was  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the 
gardener  having  been  apprehended 
previously  by  one  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants in  the  village  of  Clapham, 
and  was  taken  to  Wandsworth,  be- 
fore colonel  Fleming,  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Newcomb,  who 
were  sitting  *l  the  Horns  public- 
house.  The  fellow  did  not  deny 
the  charge,  and  the  magistrate* 
committed  him  to  Horsemonger- 
lane  prison. 

A  storm,  or  rather  a  hurricane, 

was  experienced  in  Exeter  and  it* 
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neighbourhood  on  the  22d  inst. 
the  fury  of  which  vas  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  before-  re-  - 
membered :  the  piazza  'and  corner 
of  the  theatre  were  swept  away; 
houses  unroofed ;  and  the  showers 
of  bricks  and  slates  that  were  fly- 
ing in  all  directions:  made  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  the  inhabi- 
tants to  approach  the  streets ;  a 
stack  of  chimneys 'was  blown  down 
at  the  Royal  Oak  inn,  in  Guinea- 
street,  which  broke  through  the 
roof  into  the  upper  story,  where 
a  woman  was  at  work,  and  with 
the  accumulated  weight  of  the  roof 
and  bricks,  falling  with  such  velc*- 
city,  the  flooring  gave  way,  and 
the  woman  was  precipitated  with 
the  rubbish  through  the  second 
floor,  but  was  dug  from  the  ruins 
without  any  material  injury.  A 
man  named  Humphreys,  a  mu- 
sician in  the  band  belonging  to  the 
Montgomery  militia,  who  was 
seated  in  an  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  was  crushed  to  death. 
A  singular  instance  of  accumu- 
lated misfortune  occurred  in  the 
family  of  a  respectable  farmer  near 
Devizes,  a  few  days  since.  A  fever 
swept  off  three  children  at  the  same 
time:  scarcely  had  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  disease  been  carried  "  to 
their  silent  home,"  when  the  re- 
maining offsprmg,  two  fine  boys 
(at  the  drear  hour  of  midnight), 
had  not  returned  from  a  neighbour- 
ing school:  in  vain  did  the  anxi- 
ous parent  search  each  snow-clad 
path :  returning  home  for  aid, 
some  hours  elapsed  before  the  little 
wanderers  were  discovered  under  a 
hedge;  one  of  them  in  a, torpid 
state,  the  other  just  sufficiently  able 
to  articulate.  The  joy  of  the  .mo- 
ther on  their  being  restored  to  her, 
acted  so  strongly  on  her  feelings, 
that  she  had  well  nigh  terminated 
her  existence. 


Admiralty  office*  Jan.  27. 
Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  have  been  received  at 
this  office  from  commodore  sir 
Home  Popham,  addressed  to 
William  Marsden,  esq. 

His.  Majesty's  ship  Diadem,    . 
Rio  d$  la  Plata,  Aug.  25, 1806. 

Sir, — When  the  events  of  war 
cease  to  be  favourable  to  any  ar- 
mament, I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
commanding  officers  t*  state  all 
the  circumstances  under  their 
knowledge,  or  information  with 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  Tffhich, 
either  progressively  or  suddenly, 
led  to  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  I  feel 
confident  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, that  the  liberal  and  bene- 
ficial  principles  upon  which  the 
government  of  general  Beresford 
was  conducted,  do  more  honour  to 
his  majesty's  arms,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  than  if  he  had 
resorted  to  expedients  completely 
within  his  power,  which  would 
have  effectually  annihilated  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  and  wrested, 
probably  for  ever,  these  countries 
from  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Pueridon,  one  of  the  municipa- 
lity, appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  organ  of  the  revolution. 
He  applied  himself  with  great  art 
and  address  in  preparing  the  peo- 
ple for  a  general  insurrection. 

The  arms  in  th  e  town  were  se- 
creted, ready  for  the  moment  of 
action,  the  discontented  assembled 
every  night,  and. attended  to*  his 
instructions,  and  he  raised  all  the 
rabble  of  the  country  by  the  ample 
supplies  of  money  with  which  he 
was5  furnished  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  Colonel  Liniers*  a 
French  officer  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, and  on  his  parole,  successful- 
ly 
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ly  employed  himself  in  collecting 
peo pie  at  Colonia.  ' 

Terror  was  established,  and  every 
person  who  refused  to  contribute 
his  assistance  to  this  conspiracy,  was 
threatened  with  immediate  death. 

I  have  traced  this  from  very  un- 
questionable authority ;  and  so  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
when  it  first  showed  Itself,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  31  St  of  July  that  I 
learnt  by  a  dispatch  from  the  ge- 
neral, which  reached  me  at  Ense- 
nada,  on  my  return  from  Monte 
Video,  that  he  was  apprehensive, 
from  the  information  he  received, 
an  insurrection  would  shortly  be 
made* 

I  heard  at  the  same  time  from 
captain  Thomson,  that  seventeen  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  had  just  arrived 
at  Colonia ;  and  as  it  was  reported 
that  force  was  still  to  be  increased 
from  Monte  Video,  I  sent  orders 
for  the  Diomede  to  be  brought  to 
Ensenada,  and  for  captain  lung  of 
the  Diadem  to  come  up  with  the 
remaining  few  marines,  the  two- 
companies  of  blues,  and  as  many 
ether  men  as  could  in  any  degree 
be  spared  from  the  ships,  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  some  vessels  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Colonia,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  his  cross- 
ing from  the  north  shore  whenever 
the  wind  was  fair. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Leda  anchored  off 
Buenos  Ayres,  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  on  my  landing  on  the 
2d,  which  I  did  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  admit  of  a  boat 
getting  on  shore,  I  found  the  gene- 
ral had  just  made  a  very  successful 
attack  on  about  1500  Spaniards 
under  Pueridon,  five  leagues  from 
the  town,  with  500  men,  in  which 
he  took  all  the  enemy's  cannon  (I 
think  nine  pieces)  and  several 
prisoners. 


On  the  3d  I  attempted  to  return 
to  the  Leda,  in*  the  Encounter, 
which  captain  Honeyman  brought 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  blew  very  strong : 
but  the  wind  freshened  so  very  con- 
siderably from  the  eastward  that 
we  could  not  get  to  windward. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  morning,  it 
was  very  thick  weather,  and  the 
gale  increased  so  much  that  it  was 
impossible  to  weigh. 

About  noon  captain  King  ar- 
rived in  a  galiva,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  from  the  Diadem, 
for  the  purpose  of  arming  and 
commanding  the  few  small  vessels 
we  had  collected  in  the  harbour ; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  get  there  till 
the  following  day. 

On  the  5th,  in  the  morning,  it 
moderated,  and  I  reached  the  Le- 
da, when  I  received  a  report  from 
captain  Thomson,  that  in  the  gale  l 
of  the  preceding  day  the  enemy 
had  crossed  from  Colonia  totally 
unobserved  by  any  of  our  ships  ex- 
cept the  schooner  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant  Herrick,  who 
was  lying  in  the  narrow  gut  lead- 
ing to  Couchas  and  St.  Jsidro,  but 
the  easterly  wind  had  thrown  so 
much  water  in  the  river  that  the 
enemy  were  enabled  to  cross  over 
any  part  of  the  Patinas  bank  with- 
out the  necessity  of  making  a 
greater  detour  by  going  higher  up 
the  river. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  it  blew  a  hur- 
ricane ;  the  Leda  was  lying  in  four 
fathoms,  with  two  anchors  down, 
and  her  yards  and  topmasts  struck. 

On  the  8th,  I  heard  from  cap- 
tain King  that  five  of  our  gun-boats 
had  foundered  at  their  anchors; 
that  the  Walker  had  lost  her  rud- 
der, and  that  the  launches  and 
large  cutters  of  the  Diadem  and 
Leda  were  lost. 

The  torrents  of  rain  that  fell 
(BS)  during 
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during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  had 
rendered  the  roads  totally  imprac- 
ticable for  any  thing  but  cavalry, 
and  consequently  general  Beresford 
was  most  seriously  disappointed  in 
his  determination  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  from  the 
town  :  in  which,  had  it  taken  place, 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  army 
would  have  added  another  trait  of 
its  invincible  spirit  under  his  dis- 
positions. 

The  enemy,  however,  by  his  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  horses,  suf- 
fered little  inconvenience  from  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  he  was 
therefore  enabled  to  approach  the 
town  by  several  directions,  without 
giving  the  British  army  an  oppor-' 
tunity  to  attack  him. 

On  the  10th,  in  the  evening,  the 
castle  was  summoned,  and  on  the 
following  day  I  landed,  while  our 
remaining  vesels  were  firing  on 
the  Spanish  posts;  and  I  learn  that, 
exclusive  of  the  Spanish  army, 
which  was  divided  into  many  co- 
lumns, occupying  the  various  ave- 
nues of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
were  all  armed,  and  sheltered  on 
the  topsof  the  houses  and  churches, 
with  a  design  of  carrying  on  a  war 
of  ambush. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  manifest  disposition  of  the  ene- 
my to  prevent  an  engagement,  it 
was  determined  to  embark  the 
wounded  that  night,  and  cross  the 
Rio  Chello,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  towards  Ensenada;  but 
this  measure  was  in  a  great  degree 
frustrated  by  the  weather,  which 
toecame  very  violent  during  the 
night,  and  consequently  retarded 
the  progress  of  embarkation,  though 
the  enemy  added  a  considerable 
number  ot  men  to  the  houses  and 
churches  near  the  castle,  and  ad- 
vanced by  all  the  streets  not  un- 
.  der  the  influence  of  its  fire;  in  short, 


sir,  his  object  was  to  avoid  by  every 
means  a  general  action,  arid  to 
place  his  men  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  could  fire  at  our  troops 
while  they  remained  in  perfect  se«» 
curity  themselves. 

On  the  12th,  at  day-light,  1  un- 
derstand a  smart  fire  began  from 
the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  but 
was  soon  returned  with  great  effect 
from  our  artillery,  which  was  plant- 
ed towards  the  principal  streets 
leading  to  the  great  square ;  and 
for  a  short  time  the  enemy  by  his 
immense  numbers  showed  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness  than  on  any 
other  occasion,  and  pushed  forward 
with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
colonel  Pack  of  the  71st  soon 
charged  and  took  from  him.  Du- 
ring this  time,  however,  reinforce- 
ments crowded  the  tops  of  all  the 
houses  commanding  the  great 
square  from  the  back  streets,  and 
our  troops  were  soon  considerably 
annoyed  by  people  they  could  not 
get  at.  The  enemy  commanded 
the  castle  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  gun  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  churches, 
which  I  consider  as  an  indelible 
stigma  against  the  character  of  the 
bisnop,«not  only  from  his  situation, 
but  the  professions  he  made. 

I  can  easily  conceive  how  the 
feelings  of  general  Beresford  must, 
at  this  moment,  have  been  on  the 
rack:  disappointed  in  his  last  ef- 
forts to  induce  the  enemy  to  a  ge- 
neral engagement  in  the  great 
square,  his  gallant  little  army 
falling  fast  by  shots  from  invi- 
sible persons,  the  only  alternative 
which  could  present  itself  to  save 
the  useless  effusion  of  so  much 
valuable  blood  was  a  flag  of  truce, 
which  was  hoisted  at  the  casde 
about  one  o'clock. 

In  an  instant  there  were  near  ten 

thousand  men  in  the  great  square, 

pressing 
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pressing  forward  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner  to  get  into  the  fort, 
and  even  firing  at  our  men  on  the 
ramparts,  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  the  British 
.troops  were  prevented  revenging 
tkis  insult :  indeed  the  general  was 
obliged  to  tell  the  Spanish  officers, 
if  their,  men  did  not  retire  in  the 
course  of  one  minute,  he  must,  as 
the  only  measure  of  safety,  haui 
down  the  flag  of  tnjce,  and  recom- 
mence hostilities :  this  firmness  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  he  then  sent 
his  conditions  to  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral, and  they  were  instantly  ac- 
ceded to. 

I  inclose  *i  copy  of  the  capitula- 
tion, and  I  trust  the  high  and  in- 
dependent language  in  which  it  is 
couched,  and  the  terms  dictatecl  * 
by  general  Beresford  to  an  officer 
at  the  head  of  myriads  of  people, 
will  do  him  infinite  honour  in  Eng- 
land, and  obtain  for  him  his  ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  approbation 
of  his  conduct. 

I  have  received,  and  annex,  a  re- 
turn of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  by  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  two  officers,  two  serjeants, 
one  drummer,  forty-three  rank  and 
rile  killed  ;  .  eight  officers,  seven 
Serjeants,  ninety-two  rank  tnd  file 
wounded ;  and  nine  missing ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  165 ;  and  scarce  any 
ofthose  misfortunes  were  occasion- 
ed, except  from  the  inhabitants  on 
"the  tops  of  the  houses  and  the 
churches. 

The  enemy  confesses  to  have  lost 
about  700  killed  and  wounded,  in 
the  short  conflict  in  the  streets;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Spaaish  troops  would  have  been 
completely  defeated,  although  seven 
times  the  number  of  the  British 
forces. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 


give  their  lordships  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  men  in  arms ;  but  from 
the  best  accounts  we  can  obtain,  it 
is  thought  Pueridon,  and  die  other 
principal  people  engaged  in  this 
plot,  had  collected  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  in  the  country  ; 
that  Liniers  may  have  brought 
over  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  town  furnished, 
though  armed  in  various  ways, 
about  ten  thousand,  under  the 
secret  arrangement  of  the  magi- 
strates. 

When  every  vessel  that  could 
escape  from  Buenos  Ayres  had 
joined,  I  proceeded  towards  Ense- 
nada,  to  retire  the  detachments  of 
marines;  lieutenant  Groves,  of  the 
Diadem,  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
Belem  schooner,  as  she  would  not 
work  out ;  one  gun  boat  and  a  set- 
tee, a  prize,  were  also  left  in  the 
harbour,  with  the  Justina,  a  small 
English  merchant  ship  that  fol- 
lowed tne  expedition  from  St.  He- 
lena. Captain  Thomson,  of  the 
Neptune,  who  was  in  the  castle, 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and  lieute- 
nant Burgh,  of  the  Raisonable,  with 
Mr.  Ramsay,  a  midshipman,  and 
seven  men,  who  were  in  the  settee, 
as  her  boats  could  not  hold  them. 
Lieutenant  Herrick,  in  the  Do- 
lores, the  other  armed  schooner, 
worked  out  in  a. manner  which, 
coupled  with  his  conduct  on  the 
whole  of  this  business,  does  him 
great  credit. 

On  the  ISth,  in  the  morning,  the 
detachment  of  marines  under  the  * 
command  of  lieutenant  Swaile  was 
embarked  from  Ensenada,  and  his 
two  Spanish  field  pieces  spiked  and 
thrown  into  the  river. 

On  the  14th,  I  sailed  for  this 
anchorage,  where  I  arrived  the 
following  day,  and  immediately 
addressed  the  governor  of  Monte 
Video  oa  the  subject  of  our  troops. 
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On  tlie  16th,  in  consequence  of 
'  receiving  by  colonel  Liniers's  aid-de- 
camp  a  letter  from  general  Beres- 
ford,  I  dispatched  two  of  the  trans- 
ports to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  one 
arrived  on  the  17th;  but  from  the 
prevarication  of  the  governor  of 
Monte  Video  in  the  first  instance, 
and  his  subsequent  dishonourable 
conduct,  no  troops  have  yet  been 
embarked. 

Whilst  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
on  board  the  Leda,  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zea- 
lous attention  of  capt.  Honeyman, 
his  officers  and  ship's  company ; 
and  I  cannot  but  express  'my  ex- 
treme approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  all  the  officers  and  seamen,  who 
were  constantly  employed  in  the 
small  vessels  and  boats,  under  al- 
most every  privation,  in  the  very 
severe  and, trying  weather  which 
we  experienced  the  last  ten  days. 

I  most  sincerely  regret,  however, 
that  my  situation  has  imposed  on 
me  the  painful  duty  of  making 
this  report  to  their  lordships,  es- 

Eecially  as  it  is  done  principally 
y  materials  collected  from  dif- 
ferent people,  which  they  probably 
in  many  instances  deduced  from 
vague  and  uncertain  conclusions : 
if,  however,  it  should  hereafter  ap- 
pear that  I  have  failed  in  any  in- 
stance to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
conduct,  energy,  and  prowess  of 
general  Beresford,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  under  his  command,  it 
has  been  owing.to  the  limited  scale 
of  my  communications  since  the 
I2tb,  from  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
the  enemy,  and  not  from  any  in- 
disposition to  appreciate  their  me- 
rits in  the  most  liberal  manner;  a 
sentiment  which  I  have  held  on 
every  occasion,  and  publicly  mark- 
m       ed  it  in  all  my  former  dispatches. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

,     .     Hfrt*  Po?HAMt 


COPY   OF   THE   CAPITULATIOH. 

Fort  Buenos  Ayres, 
Aug.  12, 1806. 

The  British  general  having  no 
further  object  for  remaining  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  avoid  an  un- 
necessary effusion  of  blood,  as  also 
the  destruction  of  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  con- 
sents to  deliver  up  the  fort  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  to  the  commander  of  his 
Catholic  majesty's  forces,  on  the 
following  conditions: — 

1st.  The  British  troops  to  march 
out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  to  be  embarked  as  -,oon  as  pos- 
sible on  board  the  British  transports 
now  in  the  river,  to  be  conveyed  to 
England,  or  the  station  whence 
they  came  from. 

2d.  The  British  on  their  entrance 
into  this  place  made  many  Spanish 
prisoners  of  war,  which  remained 
on  their  parole ;  and  as  the  number 
of  officers  is  much  greater  on  one 
side  and  of  men  on  the*  other,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  whole  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  the  whole,  the  English 
transports  returning  to  the  place 
of  their  destinations  as  cartels,  and 
to  be  guarantied  as  such  by  the 
Spanisn  government  from  capture 
on  the  voyage. 

3d.  Provisions,  ttc.  will  be  fur- 

x  nished  for  the  passage  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  according  to  the  usual f 
course  in  like  cases. 

4th.  Such  wounded  of  the  British 
troops  as  cannot  be  removed  on 
board  of  ships  shall  remain  in  the 
hospitals  at  Buenos  Ayres,  either 
under  charge  of  Spanisn  or  British 
surgeons,  at  the  option  of  the  Bri- 
tish general,  and  shall  be  furnished 
with  every  thing  necessary,  and  on 

v  their  recovery  sent  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Ah.  The 
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5th.  The  property  pf  all  British 
subjects  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  be  re- 
spected. (Signed) 

W.  C  BttEsroRD. 

Santiago  Considido  Liniers, 

Return  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  of  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  major-general 
Beresford,  from  the  10th  to  the 

*  12th  of  August,  1806,  at  Buenos 
Ayres : — 

Royal  engineers — 1  captain 
killed. 

Royal  artillery — 1  captain,  1 
•lieutenant  wounded;  3  rank  and 
file  killed,  2  wounded. 
.  St.  Helena  artillery-— 1  Serjeant 
wounded,  9  rank  and  file  killed,  13 
wounded. 

Driver—]  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed. 

Seventy-first  regiment — 1  lieu- 
tenant killed;  1  colonel,  1  lieuten- 
ant, 2  ensigns  wounded;  1  serjeant 
kitted,  5  wounded,  1  missing;  1 
drummer  killed  ;  24  rank  and  file 
killed,  67  wounded. 

Royal  marines— 1  captain  and 
1  serjeant  wounded;  6  rank  and 
file  killed,  5  wounded,  8  missing. 

St,  Helena  regiment— 1  lieuten- 
ant wounded,  1  serjeant  killed,  1 
rank  and  file  killed,  4  wounded,  1 
missing— General  total — 144. 

N.  B. — Five  men  of  71st,  S  afr 
%    tillerymen,  1  royal  marine,  1  St. 
Helena  regiment-*-!  0  dead  since 
going  to  the  hospital 

Officers  killed-*Capt*  Kennett, 
royal  engineers.  Lieutenant  W. 
Mitchell,  71st  regiment. 

Officers  wounded— Capt.  Mac- 
kenzie, R.  M,  Lieutenant  Samp- 
son,  St.  Helena  regiment.  Capt. 
Ogilvie,  royal  artillery.  Lieuten- 
ant M'Donald,  ditto.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pack,  7 J st  regiment.  Lieut. 
Murray,  dittp.  Ensign  Caurcl, 
} 


ditto.    Ensign  Lucas,  ditto  (since 

dead). 

(Signed)  Ale  x.  For.be  s,b;  major. 

Statement  of  property  captured  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  hut  not  remov- 
ed ;  and  was  recaptured  on  the 
12th  August: — 

Dollars. 

Goods  of  the  Philippine 
company  -  100,000 

Debts  due  to  ditto  1,01 1,5*7 

4000  Arob.  B.  tobacco 
(at  6  dol.  sold  at  14)         24,000 

200  ditto  Parly  ditto      -       12,000 

50,000  reams  of  paper 

(2  dollars)         -        -     100,000 

Playing  cards         -        -     50,000 

5000  quintals  of  quick- „ 

silver  (40  dollars)  206,000 

40,000lbs.  Spanish  snuff 
(2  dollars)        -       -  -    60,000 

20,000  lbs.     Havannah 

ditto  (2  dollars)       -        40,000 

37,500  lbs.  bark  ( 1£  dol)      56,250 

3,173,797 

Note — No  valuation  is  made  in 
this  statement  of  the  timber,  trea- 
sure in  the  treasury,  powder  in  the 
magazine,  and  of  armoury  and 
ordnance  stores. 

30.  The  comet  expected  to  ap- 
pear in  the  end  of  January,  was 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ber- 
wick at  3  this  day.  This  pheno- 
menon, viewed  only  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  when  the  sun  was  shining 
bright,  appeared  to  be  about  the 
size  of  the  moon,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  with  brilliant  rays  that  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  the  spectator  ;  hadV 
a  train  resembling  a  large  sheet  of 
fire,  but  of  a  colour  much  darker 
than  the  body  of  the  comet.  It 
made  its  appearance  in  the  west, 

and 
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&nd  proceeded  with  great  velocity, 
about  due  east,  towards  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  where  it  quickly  dis- 
appeared, amidst  a  kind  of  fog 
with  which  the  sea  was  covered. 
This  phenomenon  was  visible  for 
about  a  minute,  during  which  it 
travelled  along  the  firmament  ap- 
parently about  the  space  of  a  mile- 
It  appeared  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  earth,  nearly  vertical  to 
the  spectator,  and  rather  Nr  from 
the  zenith  of  Berwick. 

SO.  An  inquest  was  taken  before 
the  mayor  of  Windsor,  on  the  body 
of  Thomas  Cubbage,  a  labourer 
employed  at  the  castle,  who,  on 
the  Friday  preceding,  returning 
from  his  work,  between  five  and 
six  o'clock,  fell  down  some  stone 
steps  leading  from  the  cloisters  to 
the  .  hundred  steps,  and  thereby 
fractured  his  skull ;  of  which  he 
languished  for  a  week,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  then  died.  A 
young  man  was  descending  the 
steps  at  the  time  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  had  nearly  been  thrown 
down  by  the  deceased  striking 
against  him  as  he  fell.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  deceased  tripped  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  occasioned 
by  the  badness  of  his  shoes,  the 
soles  being  unripped  all  round, 
and  fastened  in  so  loose,  a  manner, 
that  they  came  off  as  he  fell  head- 
long down. 

A  more  distressing  accident  from 
die  imprudent  use  of  fire-arms  has 
not  of  late  occurred  than  the  fol- 
lowing : — On  Thursday  se'nnight 
a. gun,  without  a  lock,  was  sent  to 
a  gunsmith's  shop,  in  Chester,  to 
get  one  put  on ;  the  gun,  in  that 
state,  was  put  into  a  vice,  and  an 
apprentice  was  affixing  a  lock  to  it, 
when  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  with  the  infant  child  of  her 
master  in  her  arms,  came  to  ask"  a 
fvuestion  of  the  apprentice,  and  stood 


near  the  muzzle,  when  the  boy  un- 
fortunately trying  the  lock,  it  went 
off,  and  lodged  the  whole  of  the 
contents  in  her  body,  carrying  with 
it  part  of  the  infant's  clothes,  which 
it  set  fire  to  !  Immediate  surgical 
assistance  was  procured,  but  in  vain, 
as  the  girl  only  survived  the  acci- 
dent three  quarters  of  an  hour* 
The  infant  was  not  hurt. 

The  body  of  a  man  was  on' 
Wednesday  last  seen  floating  near 
Rochester  bridge,  by  a  person  who 
was  passing  over  it,  and  who  gave 
immediate  intimation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  some  watermen. 
The  watermen  proceeded  directly 
to  the  place  where  the  body  was 
seen?  and  soon  returned  with  it.— » 
The  unfortunate  person  was  dressed 
in  a  very  respectable  manner,  and 
had  every  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man. Upwards  of  20  guineas  and 
some  silver  were  found  in  his  poc-r 
kets,  but  not  any  thing  that  could 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  name  or 
connections  ;  and  everv  inquiry  to 
ascertain  to  whom  he  might  belongi 
proved  ineffectual. 

31.  The  value  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  exported 
from  the  port  of  London  alone  to 
all  countries,  except  the  East  In- 
dies and '  China,  in  the  three  quar- 
ters ending  the  10th  of  October, 
1805,  was  7,797,667/.  Ditto  in 
the  three  quarters  ending  25th  Oc- 
tober, 1806,  8,691,811/.  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  present  year, 
894-,144/.— Value  of  articles,  offer 
reign  and  colonial  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture, exported  from  the  port 
of  London  alone,  in  the  three 
quarters  ending  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1805,  4,156,692/.  Po.  ending 
10th  October,  1806,  4,17$620/. 
Ba'l&itirfnf  favour  of  the  present 
year;*  19,938£-^0 wing  to  the  en- 
couragerfierlf  given  to  the  New- 
foundUgki  fisheries,  it  appears,  that 
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in  the  year  1805,467  ships,  57,9S7 
tons,  and  3,514  men,  were  em* 
ployed  in  the  export  of  its  produce. 
There  have  been,  in  1806,  577 
ships,  of  64,667  tons,  and  4,336 
men,  employed;  making  an  in- 
crease to  the  shipping  interest  of 
tliis  country  of  110  ships,  11,670 
tons,  and  822  men,  in  this  trade 
alone. 

FEBRUARY. 

kino's  bench,  Feb.  1. 

In  the  case  of  Clawing  v.  Dean. 

Mr.  justice  Lawrence  made  the 
following  remark,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  be  remembered  by  all 
watchmen  and  officers  of  the  night  z 
¥>  Where  is  the  law  that  the  con- 
stable is  bound  to  take  a  charge 
given  by  a  man  who  himself  is 
accused  of  a  violent  breach  of  the 
peace  ?  The  watch  can  only  inter- 
fere when  a  breach  of  the  peace  is 
actually  committed.  They  have 
no  power  t©  delay  a  man  to  make 
good  his  charge,  because  they  must 
interfere  while  the  affray  is  pass- 
ing or  recent.  The  evidence  of  a 
man  accused  must  be  taken  under 
great  suspicion,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  is  to  bring  a  charge  against 
any  one,  if  he  is  to  do  it  at  the 
hazard  of  being  himself  imprison- 
ed." 

The  London  Medical  Society 
proposes  to  confer  the  Fothergil- 
lial  golden  medal  upon  the  authors 
of  the  best  essays  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 

Question  for  the  year  1807.— The 
best  account  of  the  epidemic  fevers 
which  have  prevailed  at  several 
times  in  North  America,  Spain, 
and  Gibraltar,  since  the  year  1793, 
and  whether  they  are  the  same  or 
different  diseases. 

For  the  year  1806.— What  are 
8 


the  best  methods  of  preventing  and 
of  curing  epidemic  dysentery? 

For  the  year  18Q9.-— What  are 
the  criteria  by  which  epidemic  dis» 
orders  that  are  not  infectious  may 
be  distinguished  from  those  that 
are  ? 

For  the  year  1810.— -What  are  the 
qualities  in  the  atmosphere  most  to 
be  desired  under  the  various  cu> 
cumstances  of  pulmonary .  con* 
sumption? 

It  has  lately  been  recommended, 
that,  excepting  the  lancet  employ* 
ed  in-  vaccination,  all  the  instru- 
ments of  surgery  ought  to  be  dip* 
ped  into  oil  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  going  to  be  used;  by 
which  method  the  pain  of  the  sub- 
ject operated  upon  will  always  be 
diminished.  It  is  recommended 
to  make  all  instruments  of  a  blood* 
heat  a4ittle  before  the  operation. 

S.  As  lord  Erskine  the  chan- 
cellor was  passing  through  Hol- 
born  on  foot,  he  observed  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  hunting  and 
beating  on  the  head  with  sticks  a 
little  dog,  under  the  idea  of  his 
being  mad.  The  lord  chancellor, 
with  great  humanity,  perceiving 
not  the  least  symptom  of  madness, 
rushed  into  the  crowd,  and  seizing 
the  poor  animal  from  the  hands 
of  its  destroyers,  carried  it  some 
distance  till  he  met  a  boy,  whom 
he  hired  to  take  it  home  with  him 
to  his  lordship's  house  in  Lincoln's- 
inn-helds ;  when  he  gave  it  into 
the  care  of  a  servant  to  be  taken 
to  his  lordship's  stables. 

4.  According  to  sentence,  Thomp- 
son, the  man  found  guilty  of  a  de- 
testable offence,  stood  in  the  pillory 
at  Charing-cross,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  recollect  the  treatment 
he  received  as  long  as  he  lives.  The 
moment  after  he  was  fixed  on  the 
pillory,  several  women  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Compton-street, 

and 
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and  Angel  court,  placed  them- 
selves within  the  ring,  and  began 
to  pelt  him  with  rotten  eggs,  mud, 
&c.  till  his  head  and  face  were  so 
enveloped  in  filth,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  the  human  form.  The 
men  were  not  permitted  to  throw 
at  him,  and  remained  quiet  spec- 
tatdrs  of  that  well-merited*  annoy- 
ance the  disgraced  culprit  received 
from  the  enraged  females  who  sur- 
rounded him.  The  wretched  man 
was  at  times  nearly  suffocated,  and 
could  scarcely  support  himself  on 
the  platform.  When  taken  from 
the  pillory,  he  was  so  sick  and  ex- 
hausted, that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
lifted  into  the  coach,  which  drove 
off  amidst  the  hisses  and  hootings 
of  the  mob.  He  was  taken  back 
to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  to  un- 
dergo the  remainder  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

The  following  most  shocking 
catastrophe  lately  happened.— Mrs. 
Simison,  the  wife  of  an  attor- 
ney, in  .  Poland-street,  Oxford- 
street,  was  sitting  alone  in  the  kit- 
chen of  her  house,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  her  husband,  after  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  a  gentle- 
man who  lodges  in  the  house  was 
alarmed  by  a  smell  of  burning, 
which  induced  him  to  po  down 
stairs:  on  opening  the  kitcnendoor, 
he  discovered  Mrs.  S.  lying  by  the 
fire-place,  with  her  clothes  com- 
pletely burned.  She  remained  alive 
until  eight  o'clock  on  .Wednesday 
morning  in  extreme  agony ;  during 
vjiich  lime  she  was  sensible, .  and 
took  leave  of  her  family.-— She 
was  above  forty  years  of  age, 
and  has  left  a  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters. 

Another  accident,  of  the  same 
kind,  occasioned  by  a  lady's  clothes 
taking  fire,  occurred   in   Oxford* 


street— Mrs.  Wigby,  a  lady  about 
50  years  of  age,  had  returned  from 
the  theatre,  and  on  going  into 
her  apartments  she  approached 
too  near  the  fire,  which  drew  her 
apparel  in  part  up  the  chimney. 
There  were  two  persons  in  the 
room  notwithstanding  which  Mrs. 
W.  was  dreadfully  burnt,  from  the 
lightness  of  her  dress,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  were  reduced  to  cin- 
ders. • 

An  inquisition  was  taken  on  the 
Watford  road,  on  the  body  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Angler,  who  was 
found  dead  near  Selby  farm. 
The  deceased  was  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  resided  in  the  Edge- 
ware  road,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  died  had 
gone  on  horseback  to  St.  Al- 
ban's,  and  parts  adjacent;  on  busi- 
ness. He  was  found  lying  in  the 
road  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  by 
the.  driver  of  a  hay-cart ;  and  al- 
though he  was  not  then  dead,  he 
was  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
the  accident  that  had  befallen  him. 
His  head  was  very  much  bruised, 
and  to  all  appearances  he  had  been 
inebriated,  and  in  that  state  his 
horse  fell  down,  and  rolled  over 
him.  He  had  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  his  pockets,  and  a  va- 
luable watch.  The  horse  was  found 
in  the  road.— Verdict,  Accidental 
Death. 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH.    , 
ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD. 

Tb/King  v.  Henry  Luff. 

The  defendant  was  the  reputed 
father  of  a  bastard  child,  of  the 
body  of  one  Mary  Taylor,  the  wife 
of  one  Henry  Taylor,  who*  was 
absent  from  his  wife,  and  had  not 
access  to  her  at  the  supposed  period 
of  the  procreation,  but  who  return* 
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ed  just  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Two  justices  made  an  or- 
der of  bastardy  against  him,  and 
upon  appeal  to  the  sessions  the 
same  was  confirmed.  It  was  now 
moved  to  quash  the  order  of  jus- 
tices, and  the  order  of  sessions, 
upon  the*  following  grounds — 1st, 
That  it  appeared  by  the  order,  that 
Mary  Taylor  had  been  examined 
to  prove  the  non-access  of  her  hus- 
band, which  by  law  she  could  not 
be  admitted  to  do.  —  2dly,  That 
the  statutes  6  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  and 
18  Elizabeth,  which  give  the  jus- 
tices power  to  make  an  order  of 
affiliation,  do  not  apply  except  as 
to  cases  where  the  bastard  is  born 
of  a  single  woman;  and  lastly, 
that  it  appeared  by  the  order  in 
terms  that  the  husband  had  access 
to  his  wife  during  a  part  of  the 
period  of  her  pregnancy,  and  there- 
fore by  the  law  of  England  the 
child  was  not  a  bastard,  but  the 
legitimate  issue  of  the  husband. 

The  material  words  of  the  or- 
der, upon  which  these  questions 
occurred,  were — u  Whereas  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  as  well  upon  the  oath 
of  Mary  Taylor  as  otherwise,  that 
the  said  H.  Taylor  had  not  access 
to  her  from  the  9th  of  April  1804 
till  the  9th  day  of  June  1806," 
the  child  being  born  upon  the  13th 
day  of  July  1806,  being  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  return  of  H. 
Taylor  to  cohabit  with  his  wife. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  for  the  respondents,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Alderson,  and 
Mr.  King,  for  the  appellants,  and 
the  following  cases  were  cited— 
Rex  «.  Alberton,  1  lord  Raym. 
395;— 2Salk.  483;— Rex  v.  St. 
Bride's,  1  Str.  51 ;— Pendrel  v. 
Pendrel,  2  Str.  923 ;  2  Briit.  447  ; 
—Rex  v.  Bedall,  2  Str.  1073  ?— 
Thomson  v.  Saul,  4  Term  Rep. 


$56 ; — Rex.  v.  Reading,  Ca.Temp. 
Hard.  79. 

Lord  EUenborough,  C.  J.— 
Three  objections  have  been  taken 
to  this  order — First,  that  the  wife 
is  supposed  to  have  been  examined 
generally  upon  oath  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  non-access  of  her  husband, 
and  that  the  conviction  is  founded 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  wife 
alone*  Whereas  it  is  laid' down, 
that  an  order  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  made  on  the  evidence  of  the 
wife  alone,  but  there  must  be  other 
evidence  of  the  non-access. — The 
next  objection  is,  as  to  the  statute 
of  the  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  and  the 
18  of  Eliz.  The  order  is  founded 
upon  one  of  those  statutes,  and  it 
is  now  made  a  question,  whether 
this  case  comes  within  them:— -And 
next,  that  this  is  a  legitimate  child 
born  within  lawful  wedlock,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  that  the  father 
returned  within  a  fortnight  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  it  must, 
by  law,  be  taken  to  be  his  child. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  does  it 
appear  to  be  founded  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  wife  only  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  other  persons  than  the 
wife  is  required  upon  principles  of 
genera}  policy.  For  it  would  be 
highly  inconvenient  that  a  wife 
should  be  examined  at  all  in  any 
matter  likely  to  produce  disputes 
between  man  and  wife.  However, 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  this  rule, 
that  she  may  be  examined  of  neces- 
sity as  to  those  facts  which  she 
only  can  speak  to.  But  as  she 
can  only  be  examined  in  matters  of 
necessity,  now  it  is  necessary  to 
show  by  the  evidence  of  the  wife* 
whether  any  person  had  that  sort 
of  illicit  intercourse  which  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  'birth  of  this 
child.  To  that  extent  she  might 
be  admitted  as  a  competent  evi- 
dence 
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dence  to  prove  the  illicit  inter  course 
with  the  adulterer.  Perhaps,  also, 
die  was  competent  to  prove  that 
no  other  person  than  the  adulterer, 
on  whom  the  charge  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  child  18  to  fall,  had 
any  intercourse  with  her.  For 
these  facts  are  peculiarly  and  solely 
within  her  knowledge.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  the  adulterous  intercourse 
It  is  clear  she  must  be  examined. 
Does  it,  then,  appear,  that  she 
was  examined  beyond  that  ?  The 
order  is,  it  appears,  "  as  well  upon 
the  oath  of  the  said  Mary  Taylor 
as  otherwise."  The  words  are  not 
*  as  well  upon  the  examination  of 
MaTy  Taylor  upon  oath  as  other- 
wise ;"  for  then  it  would  be  open 
to  the  objection  which  has  been 
tnade,  and  there  would  rise  an  in- 
ference that  the  other  evidence 
was  not  upon  oath,  whereas  here 
the  inference  is,  that  both  kinds  of 
evidence  were  upon  oath.  The 
order  does  not  distinguish  to  what 
parts  of  the  case  Mary  Taylor 
spoke :  but  it  appears  that  other 
evidence  was  given ;  for  the  words 
*' or  otherwise"  must  mean  other 
proof,  as  in  the  case  of  the  King  v. 
Bedall.  And  if  we  find  the  wife 
to  have  been  examined  with  others, 
we  will  intend  that  she  was  not 
examined  as  to  the  proof  of  access, 
which  cannot  legally  be  proved  by 
fcer;  but  that  she  spoke  to  such 
facts  as  she  might  well  prove,  and 
that  the  want  of  access  was  proved 
by  other  competent  testimony. 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
words  «*  or  otherwise"  do  not  oc- 
cur accidentally,  and  in  one  place 
only  in  the  order,  but  are  repeated. 
•— There  is,  therefore,  no  iounda-. 
tion  for  the  first  objection. — As  to 
the  second  objection,  it  in  effect  re- 
solyes  itself  into  the  third.  For 
when  it  is  made  a  question,  whe- 


ther the  statutes  apply  to  any  cases 
but  where  the  children  are  not  born 
in  lawful  matrimony,  it  resolves 
itself  for  the  purpose  into  the  ques* 
tion,  whether  the  child  is  born  in 
lawful  matrimony  for  the  purpose 
of  these  acts,  and  whether  a  child 
born  in  adultery  is  a  child  which 
these  acts  had  in  contemplation  as 
much  as  bastards  under  other  cir- 
cumstances? And  this  we  thtak 
is  the  true  construction  of  these 
acts. 

Then  the  question  is,  whether 
the  return  of  the  husband  within 
any  limited  time  before  the  period 
of  gestation  is  expired,  does  or  does 
not  cast  upon  him  the  character  of 
father  of  that  child  incont  rover* 
tibly,  according  to  the  law  of  this 
country  ?  This  is  an  important 
question ;  and  as  there  has  been 
something  said  about  the  novelty 
of  some  of  the  doctrines  to  be  ad^ 
vanced,  one  would  be  extremely 
sorry  not  to  find  oneself  warranted 
by  antient  authorities.  Now  in 
Roll's  Abridgement,  358,  where 
the  most  antient  authorities  from 
the  year  books  are  cited,  it  is  stated 
in  the  text  that,  "  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  man  born  after 
espousals  can  be  a  bastard,  unless 
for  special  matter."  This  except 
tion  is  engrafted  upon  the  rule,  and 
the  first  special  matter  is  exactly 
what  in  fact  oeciirs  here,  where 
there  is  a  natural  impossibility  that 
the  husband  should  be  the  father 
of  the  issue*  As  where  there  is  a 
natural  impossibility  from  his  be- 
ing under  the  age  which  renders 
procreation  possible,  as  where  he 
is  eight  or  nine  years  old.  And 
there  is  a  case  in  the  year  books* 
where  the  husband  was  only  under 
fourteen  years  of  age*  But  that 
is  not  the  only  instance.  There  is 
the  case  of  Foxcroft,  10  Edw.  L 
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where  the  first  husband  was  ilia 
month  before  his  death,  and  had 
no  access  to  his  wife,  and  after- 
wards the  child  being  born  within 
forty  weeks  and  eleven  days,  it 
was  held  to  be  a  bastard.  When, 
therefore,  there  arises  a  natural  im- 
possibility, from  the  circumstances 
of  his  bad  health,  a  bodily  impossi- 
bility, during  the  period  of  matri- 
mony, which  rendered  access  impos- 
sible, it  has  been  held  that  the  is- 
sue was  illegitimate.  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  thrown  upon  this  case 
either  in  the  original  text  of  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  123,  or  in  the  notes 
where  that  subject  is  very  ably 
treated  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  last 
edition  of  that  work.  In  addition 
to  the  improbability  arising  from 
bodily  infirmity,  it  is  further  stated, 
"  and  because  it  is  found  that  the 
said  H.  was  born  1 1  days  after  40 
weeks,  which  is  the  time  usual  for 
women,  and  from  this  that  the 
saidhR*  had  not  access  to  the  said 
I  Beatrice  for  one  month  before  his 
death,  it  is  presumed  that  die  said 
H.  is  a  bastard."  — The  record 
then  goes  on  to  find  for  the  plain- 
tiffr  It  therefore  appears  to  be 
considered  as  material  to  go  into 
evidence,  to  show  the  nakiral  im- 
possibility of  his  being  the  son  of 
the  husband ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  there  is  a  mta  bens,  that  die 
husband  languished  of  a  fever  & 
long  time  before  his  death  ;  so  that 
not  only  the  length  of  time,  but  a 
further  bodily  impediment  was 
considered  to  be  material.  A  child 
being  born  in  marriage  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  render  him  legitimate, 
where  any  material  impossibility 
occurs  i'rom  which  the  presump- 
tion of  legitimacy  may  be  repelled. 
Britton  says,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  presumption  that  "marriage 
proves  legitimacy  ;  u  and  this  pre- 


sumption shall  always  hold  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  husband  is  prov- 
ed not  to  have  consorted  {concu- 
buttm)  for  a  given  time  widi  his 
wife,  to  have  been  incapacitated  bf 
infirmity  or  other  cause,  or  that 
he  was  in  such  ill  health  tiiat  he 
could  not  be  the  father  («/  gene- 
rare  non  fotsii)" 

In  another  passage,  he  seems  t& 
consider  certain  cases  of  improba- 
bility. I  think,  therefore,  upon 
these  authorities,  that  if  a  founda- 
tion is  laid  that  there  is  a  natural 
impossibility  arising  from  age,  free 
from  infirmity  of  health,  or  arising 
likewise  from  non-access,  that  the 
husband  should  be  parent  of  the 
child,  then  the  illegitimacy  of  a 
child  born  after  espousals  may  be 
proved.  If,  then,  any  circum- 
stances can  be  resorted  to  for  proof 
of  impossibility,  we  may  cert.iinly 
refer  to  such  a  natural  cause  as 
will  not  embark  into  it  any  qucs«« 
tion  of  nice  probability,  but  which 
involves  an  absolute  impossibility 
of  die  husband  being  the  father. 
It  is  so  in  the  present  case.  It 
may  be  said,  that  we  may  b? 
driven  to  nice  proof  of  physical 
improbability.  But  that  never 
need  be  so  ;  because  die  presump- 
tion that  the  husband  is  the  father 
will  be  infinitely  strong,  unless 
there  is  an  evident  and  clear  im- 
possibility diat  he  is  not.  I  there- 
fore contend,  that  in  addition  to 
the  cases  put  of  im puberty  and  in- 
firmity, which  hist  is  rather  an' 
improbability  than  otherwise,  we 
may  repel  the  presumption  of  legi- 
timacy by  evidence  of  non  ocju? 
cRifing  the  greater  part  of  the  ac- 
tual period  of  gestation". — As  to 
the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Murray, 
lord  Hardwicke  repudiates  the 
doctrine  diat  the  non-access  must 
continue  during  die  whole  period, 
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and  gives  no  countenance  to  it. 
Without,  therefore,  disturbing  any 
of  the  rules  of  evidence  upon  rhis 
most  important  subject,  and  with- 
out weakening  any  of  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  we  think  that  the  pre- 
sumption that  all  children  born  in 
marriage  are  legitimate,  may  be 
shown  to  be  contrary  to  fact.  I 
do  not  mean"  in  cases  of  marriage 
arising  after  a  gestation  commen- 
ced, out  as  to  children  born  after 
non-access.— -The  order  affirmed. 

KtrHPER  OF  MR.  STEELE. 

Feb.  9. 

On  Monday,  John  Holloway  anjfc 
Owen  Haggerty  were  publicly  ex- 
amined at  the  public  office,  Wor- 
ship-street, for  the  fir^t  time, 
though  this  was  the  third  exami- 
nation, on  the  charge  of  murdering 
Mr.  Steele  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber 1802. 

There  was  a  great  body  of  evi- 
dence adduced,  none  of  which 
tended  materially  to  criminate  the 
prisoners,  except  that  of  Benjamin 
Hanfleld,  who  was  particepi  erimi* 
nis,  and  who,  under  the  promise 
of  pardon,  had  turned  king's  evi- 
dence. He  stated,  that  the  pri- 
soner Holloway,  about  the  m<  nth 


of  gentry,    in    Dyott-street,    St- 
Giles's,  where  they  settled  matters 
together  for  the  accomplishment 
of  tneir  object.     They  accordingly 
agreed  to  carry  iheir  plan  into  effect 
on  £he  Saturday  evening  following, 
when  Mr.  Steele  should  be  return- 
ing home  from  his  house  at  Felt- 
ham  to- London.    They  set  out  on 
Saturday  morning  early,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hounslow,  where  they 
waited  in  ambush  until  the  time 
Mr.  S.  usually  departed  for  town. 
It  was  about  eight    o'clock,  the 
moon  shone  very  brightly,  when 
Holloway  crieckont,  "  Here  is  the 
man/'  and  desired  Hanfield  to  de- 
mand Mr.  Sttagftioney :  witness  ac- 
cordingly went  Up  to  Mr.  Steele, 
and  demanded  his  money,  wBich 
he  gave,  and  begged  the  prisoners 
would  not  treat  him  ill,  but  suffer 
him   to  depart.     The  money  he 
gave  not  satisfying  the  prisoners, 
Haggerty  swore  with  a  tremendous 
oath,  that  if  he  did  not  immediate* 
ly  deliver  up  his  *pocket»book,  he 
should  suffer  the  consequences  of 
refusal,  and  at  the  same  moment 
witness  saw  Mr.   Steele  knocked 
down  by   a     blow  from  behind, 
which  he  believes  came  from  Hol- 
loway.     The   sound  of  carriage 
wheels  at  that  time  so  much  alarm- 
of  October    1802,   came  to  him,  ■  ed  witness,  that  he  ran  away  to- 


and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  incli- 
nation to  earn  a  little  money  in  a 
manner  that  would  cost  him  very 
little  trouble.  He  told  him,  he 
knew  of  a  man  who  constantly 
passed  Hounslow  Heath  every 
evening,  with  a  considerable  quan 


wards  London,  and  left  the  pri- 
soners to  complete  their  bloody  in- 
tentions. He  heard  repeated  cries 
of  " Murder!"  and  several  dis- 
mal groans,  as  he  fled  from  his 
companions.  About  an  hour  af- 
ter, the  prisoners  overtook  him  on 


tity  of*  money  about  him  ;  and  if    his  way  to  London,  and  upbraided 


he  (Hanfield)  would  come  wijh 
him  and  his  companion  Haggerty, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  making  it  worth 
his  while.  Hanfield  having  no 
objection,  he  appointed  a  meeting 
at  the  Black  Horse  public-house,  a 
favourite  rendezvous  for  this  sort 


him  with  being  "  a  white-livered 
coward,"  and  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect to  participate  in  the  spoils,  as 
he  did  not  share  in  the  danger. 
The  prisoner  Holloway  said  «*  he 
had  done  bis  business."  They  then 
parted  for  the  night,  and  on  the 
morrow 
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morrow  they  met  again  in  Dyott- 
street,  when  witness  observed  that 
Hollo  way  liad  a  strange  hat  and 
boots  on.  Upon  examining  the 
hat  he  perceived  the  name  of  Steele 
in  the  lining  ;  upon  which  he  ad- 
vised Holloway  to  make  away  with 
it,  as  it  might  lead  to  a  discovery* 
and  they  would  be  all  taken  up.  Hol- 
loway accordingly  filled  the  hat 
with  stones,  and  threw  it  into  the 
Thames  from  Westminster-bridge. 
These  were  the  material  points  of 
Hanfield's  evidence. 

Christopher  Jones,  foreman  to 
the  late  Mr.  Steele,  said,  that  on 
the  6th  of  November,  Mr.  Steele 
left  his  house  at  Feltham,  a  little 
before  eight  o'olock,  dressed  in  a 
drab  great  coat  and  boots,  both 
which  were  now  produced,  and 
which  he  proved  to  be  those  worn 
by  Mr.  Steele  on  the  above  night. 

Hughes,  the  officer,  identified 
the  coat,  which  he  took  from  Mr. 
Steele's  body ;  he  found  it  concealed 
under  a  mound  of  earth,  amongst 
a  clump  of  trees,  near  the  Pack- 
horse  public-house,  on  the  Heath. 
Part  of  the  coat  was  exposed  above 
ground,  and  near  the  body  was  an 
old  soldier's  ha*,  which  Hanfield 
said  had  been  worn  that  day  by 
Holloway. 

John  Smith,  who  on  the  night 
in  question  drove  the  Gosport 
coach  past  the  Heath,  stated,  that 
about  eight  o'clock  he  distinctly 
heard  two  deep  groans,  seemingly 
those  of  some  person  dying,  at  a 
short  distance  behind  him  ;  but  he 
drove  on, as  he  had  frequently  heard 
similar  noises  upon  the  Heath  at 
night. 

Alice  Foot,  who  resides  at  Felt- 
ham,  and  was  returning  home,  an 
inside  passenger  in  the  coach,  prov- 
ed that  'she  also  heard  the  groans. 

•  Timothy  Lane,  a  watchman  of 
6t;  Giles's  parish,  said  he  had  known 


die  prisoner  Holloway  for  several 
years,  and  frequently  saw  him  aind 
Haggerty  in  company  together  at 
different  public  houses  m  St.  Giles's, 
where  theylived  with  two  prostitutes. 

George  Holmes,  Serjeant  of  the 
5th  battalion  of  marines,  said  he 
had  known  Haggerty  eight  or  nirie 
years,  and  had  enlisted  him  as 
a  soldier,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
since. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses, 
plasterers,  bricklayers,  cow-keepers, 
gardeners,  &c.  proved  their  having 
employed  '  Haggerty  at  different 
times  as  a  labouring  man,  bat 
could  say  nothing  of  his  character. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hounslow  for 
some  days  previously  to  the  murder. 

Mr.  Britten,  a  shoe-maker,  of 
Brydges  street,Covent-Garden,  who 
used  to  make  Mr.  Steele's  shoes  and 
boots,  being  shown  a  pair  of  worn- 
out  dirty  shoes  which  were  fc*und 
upon  the  feet  of  Mr.  Steele  when 
his  body  was  discovered,  said  they 
were  not  of  his  make,  and  that  they 
seemed  much  too  large  for  Mr. 
Steele  ;  and  Hanfield  swore  they 
were  the  shoes  of  Holloway. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  were 
examined,  who  proved  no  circum- 
stances directly  bearing  on  the  fact. 

It  appeared  that  Hanfield,  a  con- 
siderable time  subsequent  to  tjie 
murder,  was  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  of  grand  larceny,  and  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years  transporta- 
tion. He  was  conveyed  on-board 
a  hulk  at  Woolwich,  to  await  his 
conveyance  to  New  South  Wales  ; 
and  having  been  suddenly  taken 
with  a  severe  illness,  and  tortured 
in  his  mind  by  the  recollection  of 
the  murder,  about  which  he  con- 
tinually raved,  he  said  he  wished 
to  make  a  discovery  before  he  died. 
A  message  was  sent  to  the  police 
magistrates  to  communicate  the 
(C)        circumstance, 
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circumstance,  and  an  officer  was 
sent  to  bring  him  before  them.— 
They  sent  him,  in  the  custody  of 
the  officer,  to  Hounslow  Heath, 
when  he  pointed  out  the  fatal  spot 
where  the  murder  was  perpetrated, 
and  related  all  the  circumstances 
which  lie  alleged  to  have  attended 
it. 

The  prisoners,  in  their  defence, 
still  positively  persisted  in  denying 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction, 
and  fervently  wished  that  punish- 
ment might  fall  on  the  guilty. 
They  adduced  no  evidence. 

Mr.  Moscr,  whose  diligence  in 
the  investigation  merits  high  com- 
mendation, after  deliberating  with 
his  brother  magistrates  upton  the 
whole  evidence,  fully  committed 
the  prisoners  to  Newgate,  to  take 
their  trial  at  the  next  Old  Bailey 
sessions. 

COURT    OF    CHANCERY,  Feb.  11. 

The  lord  chancellor  this  day 
made  a  decree  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Ludlam,  the  lunatic, 
who  some  time  since  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  proprietor  of  the  London 
Tavern,  Bishopsgate  -street,  and 
finally  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  of- 
ficers sent  to  apprehend  him  under 
the  lord  mayor's  warrant. 

Lord  Erskine  observed — "  In  the 
case  of  Lndlam,  the  lunatic,  whose 
state  of  mind  led  him  to  commit 
several  excesses,  I  am  called  upon, 
Us  the  guardian  of  lunatic  persons, 
to  order  proper  care  to  bo  taken  of 
him.  Without  imputing  any  blame 
to  his  family,  or  those  who  had  the 
administration  of  justice,  I  consi- 
der that  he  has  not  been  treated 
witli  the  humanity  due  to  his  situ- 
ation ;  I  therefore  order  that  Mr. 
Ludlam  shall  remain  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Monro,  with  whom  he 
now  is,  and  that  no  attempt  shall 
be  mu.Je  to  execute  the  warrant  of 


the  lord  mayor,  or  the  order  of 
any  magistrate  whatever.  I  trust, 
when  the  magistrates  find  how  the 
court  is  disposed,  they  will  be  sa- 
tisfied that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
turb the  lunatic,  who  is  placed  with 
the  "most  proper  person  to  take 
care  of  him." 

12.  A  most  tremendous  peal  of 
thunder,  preceded  by  an  unusually 
vivid  flash  of  lightning,  was  heard 
at  Liverpool  this  night.  The  thun- 
der and  lightning  were  nearly  si- 
multaneous. A  cow  was  killed  ; 
and  a  horse  was  so  terrified,  that 
in  leaping  a  fence  he  was  staked, 
and  killed. 

1 3.  On  Friday,  a  travelling  man, 
who  said  his  name  was  Bond,  call- 
ed upon  several  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Eye,  endeavonriug  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions  for  a  new  'His- 
tory of  Botany  Bay,  price  10s.  6d. 
of  which  he  pretended  to  be  die 
author,  and  which,  he  said,  was 
then  issuing  from  the  press,  and 
would  be  delivered  at  the  post- 
office  there  within  three  weeks  at 
longest  from  thattime. — He  might, 
however,  have  said  within  three 
hours ;  for  those  persons  with  whom 
he  had  succeedecf  in  obtaining  the 
half- guineas  received  each  a  little 
trumpery  pamphlet,  not  worth  a 
shilling,  almost  immediately,  sent 
by  the  first  hand  he  met  when  he 
had  left  the  town  scarcely  a  mile. 
— The  .above  impostor  has  but  one 
eye,  is  about  5  feet  8  inches  high, 
of  dark  complexion,  and  travels  m 
a  basket  gig.  He  had  before  visited 
Framlingham,  Stradbrocke,  and 
Hoxne,  and  was  proceeding,  it  i« 
imagined,  through  Brome  and  Oat- 
ley,  for  Harleston.  The  same  iti- 
nerant is  believed  to  have  recently 
visited  Mil dcrjhall,  Newmarket,  and 
other  adjacent  towns  ;  and  by  the 
list  "of  names  he  had  procured* 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he 
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has  practised  in  this  fraudulent  way 
a  long  time; 

On  Christmas  day*  owing  to  a 
heavy  swell  in  the  river  Cotiwaty, 
the  boat  conveying  the  Irish  mail, 
with  eight  passengers,  the  coach- 
man, guard,  a  youth  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  in  all  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, including  the   boatman,  was 
upset,  and  only  two  persons  saved. 
A  most    melancholy  and   a*L 
stressing  accident  occurred  at  Li- 
verpool       Between  twelre    an4 
one  o'clock  at  noon,    as  captain 
Alexander  Grierson    was  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  a  friend  in  Para- 
dise*street,  two  carts   going  at   a 
quicker  rate  than  usual,  in  opposite 
directions,  came  in    contaet  with 
each    other  at  the  cornei   of  the 
street.  Mr.  Grierson,  who  was  close 
to  one   of  them,    attempting,  to 
spring  from  it,  failed  in  his  effort, 
and  fell,  when  the  cart  passed  over 
his  head,  and  he  expired  in  about 
ten  minutes.    The  owner  of  one  of 
the  carts,  riding  in  it  at  the  time, was 
thrown  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
concussions,  and  the   cart  passed 
over  his  body.    He  survived  the  ac- 
cident, but  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
The  following  accidsnt  happened 
lately  to  John  Bullock,  coachman 
of  the    Bristol  and   Birmingham 
mail,  within  a  few  miles  of  Thorn- 
.  bury,  Gloucestershi  re  i  —The  coach 
was  going  at  a  brisk  rate,  when  the 
guard  observed  the  driver  to  fall  off 
nis  seat  between  the  horses  ;  he  im- 
media'ely   got  down   and   endea- 
voured to  stop  them,  but  in  Vain, 
but  luckily  succeeded  in  regaining 
bis  seat  behind  the  coach,  till  the 
animals  slackened  their  pace,  when 
he  drove  the  coach  in  safety  to 
Thornbury,  Where  he  procured  a 
horse  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  place  where  the  unfortunate 
tnan  fell,  whom  he  took  up  and  con- 
tcyed  back  >  surgical  assistance  wai 


instantly  procured,  but  it  was  fruit- 
less, as  one  of  the  wheels  had  pass- 
ed over  his  neck,  and  it  is  supposed ' 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 

For  some  time  a  number  of 
letters  that  had  passed  through 
the  Ilford  post-office  miscar- 
ried. Various  endeavours  were 
used  to  discover  the  cause,  but  in 
vain,  till  at  length  a  letter  con- 
taining a  10/.  bank  note,  sent  from 
Kilverton,  near  Colchester,  to  Til- 
bury, was1  not  received  as  directed  j 
Mr.  Parkin,  the  solicitor  to  the 
post-office,  sent  Atkins,  the  officer, 
mto  that  part  of  the  country  to 
make  inquiries,  when  he  founa 
great  cause  to  suspect  the  boy  who 
drives  the  mail  cart  on  the  cross- 
road from  Ilford  to  Grays;  in 
consequence  he  took  the  boy  into 
custody*  On  searching  him  he 
found  a  number  of  letters  opened, 
which  there  was  no  doubt  he  had 
stolen  ;  and  on  searching  his  lodg- 
ings, the  lettejr  with  the  10/.  bank 
rote,  directed  to  Tilbury,  was 
found.  He  wai  brought  to  town,' 
and  committed. 

A  few  evenings  since,  about  ten- 
o'clock,  a  murder  was  committed! 
on  the  East  Pier  Wall,  Ramsgatev 
the  .perpetrators  of  which  nave 
not  ber n  discovered.  T? he'  person 
killed  was  William  Rowland,  a 
sailor  belonging  to  the  Fortitude, 
of  London,  now  lying  in  Rarhs- 
g;ite  haYbour.  This  man,  it  seems, 
came  on  shore  quite  sober,  a  little 
before  ten  o'clock,  and  had  but  just 
got  on  the  Pier,  when  he  was  stab- 
bed bry  some  person  or  persons  in 
three  different  parts4  of  his  body, 
and  fell  dead  almost  immediately. 
It  stems  that  a  young  lad  was 
near  him,  and  saw  a  man  run  away ) 
and,  although  it  was  moon  light, 
it  was  feared  the  bov  cculd  not 
swear  to  the  man  if  he  saw  him 
attain*  The  coronet  and  jury  sat  on 
f  (C2)  *■ 
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the  body,  and  after  a  long  investi- 
gation, brought  in  a  verdict  of  Wlful 
murder  against  some  person  or  pit sons 
unknozvn. — Suspicion  had  fallen  on 
four  Portuguese  sailors,  and  they 
were  taken  up  and  examined  by 
the  coroner ;  but  a*  nothing  could 
.  be  proved  against  them,  they  were 
liberated. 

Robert  Johnson,  condemned  to 
be  executed  at  Edinburgh,  for 
shop  breaking,  but  who  received 
his  Majesty's  pardon,  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  William  Begbie,  porter 
to  the  British  linen  company.— 
He  was  suspected  to  have  passed 
through  Newcastle  on  Thursday 
the  18th,  or  Friday  the  19th  ult. 
dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  was 
travelling  to  the  south  in  a  gig, 
with  a  man  who  drives.  He  was 
dressed  as  follows :  a  woman's  dark 
great  coat,  a  hat  tied  below  the 
chin,  petticoats,  mixed  coloured 
worsted  stockings,  and  had  on  a 
mail's  shirt,  is  tall,and  makes  a  very* 
awkward  appearance. 

15.  Last  Sunday  forenoon  a  spot 
appeared  near  the  eastern  limb  of 
the  sun's  disc,  nearly  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  a  smoked  glass 
without  any  magnifying'  power. 
It  is.  spindle-formed:  its  longer 
axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
sun's  equator  ;  its  shortest  axis  not 
to  be  reduced  by  the  lowest  esti- 
mate to  less  than  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  eartliV  or  about 
l-30th  part  of  the  sun's  diameter. 
—Still  more  eastward  of  it,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  its  centre;  at  the 
distance  of  about  18,000  miles 
measured  on  the  sun's  disc,  was  a 
very  small  and  round  spofc 

king's  bench,  Feb.  17.    * 

The  King  v.  Edward  BarnelU 

This  was  an  indictment  for  per- 


jury, assigned  out  of  certain  an- 
swers made  by  the  defendant  to  in- 
terrogatories exhibited  in  the  Crown 
office,  touching  certain  sums  re- 
ceived by  him  from  the  margravine 
of  Anspach,  on  account  of  her 
sister  die  dowager  counters  of 
Granard,  for  whom  the  defendant  - 
was  concerned  as  attorney.  It  ap- 
peared that  lady  Granard,  becoming 
extremely  embarrassed  in  her  cir- 
cumstances, was  assisted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  margravine,  and  as 
the  several  sums  of  money  were 
advanced  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
urgent  creditors,  they  of  necessity 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Burnett.  1^1  le  sum  in  dispute  was 
300/,  which  the  margravine  insisted 
she  had  advanced  in  the  spring  of 
1800*  in  bank-notes,  and  placed 
them  herself  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barnett :  this  Mr.  Earnett  falsified 
upon  oath,  and  the  inquiry  of  the 
day  was  whether  the  sum  had  or 
had  not  been  advanced.  The  case- 
involving  a  very  long  series  of  ac- 
counts, the  trial  lasted  till  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  defendant  was  found 
Guilty,  the  payment  having  been 
sworn  to  by  %the  margravine  her- 
self, and  by  the  countess  of  Gran- 
ard and  colonel  Stuart,  who  were 
present  when  Mr.  Barnett  pressed 
for  die  money  on  account  of  the 
countess,  and  saw  die  margravine 
fetch  the  notes  from  her  csoutoire, 
and  give  them  to  the  defendant. 
The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the 
S00/.  so  paid,  was  advanced  to  re- 
deem certain  other  money  securi- 
ties placed  by  the  margravine  in 
the  defendant's  hands  on  account 
of  the  countess,  and  to  save  his  re- 
spons  bility*  Previous  to  the  ver- 
dict of  Guilty  being  given,  the  de- 
fendant removed  from  die  court, 
lest  the  judge  should  order  his  com- 
mittal. 

The 
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The  margravine,  and  the  count- 
ess  lemained  upon  the  bench  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  the  trial  ex- 
cited considerable  interest. 

Constantinople,  Feb.  18. — 
The  Porte  continues  its  measures  to 
prevent  the  forcing  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  fortifications  are 
strengt  honing,  and  floating  batteries 
erecting,  while  the  squadron  of  the 
.  capt.  pacha  there  increases  daily. 
Batteries  are  also  raising  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Seraglio  to  the 
Seven  Towers.  The  same  is  doing 
at  Leander's  Tower  to  the  end  of 
Scutari.  Twenty  thousand  men 
are  already  assembled  at  Gallipoli, 
to  oppose  any  landing  that  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  English. — On 
the  7th,  several  members  of  the 
diplomat'c  body  received  letters 
from  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  dated  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship  Can  op  us, 
off  Tenedos.  He  declared  in  them 
the  reasons  lately  mentioned  for  his 
abrupt  departure,  and  asserted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  other 
intention  than  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  to  continue  hrs  negotiation 
with  safety.  They  are,  in  fact, 
Teally  continoed  by  means  of  the 
captain  pacha.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  circular  note,  just  published,  gives 
little  hi>pes  that  the  Turkish  mi- 
nistry will  accept  his  proposals; 
and  to  day  we  hear  that  an  ultima- 
tum has  been  sent  to  the  English 
minister,  the  contents  of  which  are 
in  substance  as  follows  :  That  the 
Porte  did  not  find  it  proper  to  en- 
gage in  official  negotiations  with  a 
minister  who  had  left  his  post,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  resolved  to 
send  the  explanations  required  by 
his  British  majesty  direc:  to  Lon- 
don.— We  hear  that  WOO  :lus- 
sians  have  attacked  the  Turks  at 
Giurgewod,  but  have  been  driven 
hacfc  with  the  loss  of  500  men. — 
Six  Russian  men  of  war  anchor- 


ed at  Cliila,  in  Asia,  but  two  are 
aground  near  Warna,  and  were 
taken  by  the  Turk*.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  when  flie  vizier  takes 
thecorrortand  of  the  grand  Turkish 
army  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Danube,  the  Persians  will  invade 
Georgia.  An  alliance  is  concluded 
between  Persia  and  the  Porte,  to 
which  France  will  shortly  accede. 

Paris. — Onthe9thinst.  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  assembled  at  the 
grand  synagogue,  in  the  street  of 
St.  Avoie,  the  Jewish  grand  sanhe- 
drim, under  the  presidency  of  the 
Nass  rabbi,  David  Sintzem,  of 
Strasburg.  Service  was  performed 
on  this  occasion  in  Hebrew,  French, 
and  Italian  ;  in  the  former  of  which 
languages  an  excellent  discourse 
was  delivered  by  the  president. 
Having  friHhvd  'his  discourse,  he 
took  from  the  tabernacle  the  book 
of  the  law,  and  blessed  the  as- 
sembly ;  at  the  same  time  reciting 
a  prayer  for  our  immortal  emperor, 
the  glory  of  his  anus,  an  J  the  rc- 
return  of  peace.  From  the  syna- 
gogue, the  assembly  adjourned  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where,  tffter 
some  appropriate  speeches  froj* 
the  most  distinguished  members 
the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Lire  consulate  laid  before  the  san- 
hedrim a  general  plan  .of  organiza- 
tion for  tne  Mosaic  worship,  con- 
sisting of  27  articles.  According 
to  this  plan,  a  consistory  and  sy- 
nagogue are  to  be  established  in 
vach  of  the  departments,  containing 
2  00  Jews :  those  of  that  persua- 
sion, who  intend  to  reside  in  France, 
nvist  declare  such  intention  to  trie 
coiibistory  within  three  months 
from  their  arrival  on  the  French 
territory :  there  k  to  be  a  central 
consistory  at  Paris,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  of  whom  three  are  to 
be  rabbis ;  none  can  be  appointed 
rabbis  but  sach  as  are  naturalized 
(CD)  in 
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in  France  or  the  kingdom  of  Italy ; 
the  functions  of  rabbis  are,  1.  To 
communicate  instruct!  on  inreligiops 
matters.  2.  To  inculcate  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  the  decisions  of 
the  grand  sanhedrim.  3.  To  preach 
complete  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
particularly  those  which  respect  the 
-defence  of  the  country.  Above 
all,  they  are  to  exert  themselves 
every  year  during  the  time  of  the 
conscription,  from  the  first  sum- 
mons to  the  complete  execution  of 
the  law,  in  exhorting  their  follow- 
ers to  conform  to  that  measure. 
4  To  impress  the  military  service 
upon  the  Jews,  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  to  explain  to  them,  that  as  long 
as  they  devote  themselves  to  this 
service,  the  law  will  give  them  a 
dispensation  from  such  usages  and 
customs  as  are  incompatible  with 
it.  5.  To  preach  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  to  recite  the  prayers 
which  shall  be  there  put  up  for  the 
emperor  and  the  imperial  family. 
6.  To  solemnize  marriages,  and 
pronounce  divorces. 

The  sanhedrim  met  again  yes- 
terday, and  commenced  their  de- 
liberations in  form,  on  the  pl^n  of 
organization. 

February  18. 

Th:  King    v.   Robert  Crammand. 

This  was  an  indictment,  charging 
cruelty  on  the  defendant,  in  his 
treatment  of  a  boy  at  the  school  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  at  Hackney,  (late- Mr. 
Pickbc  time's,)  where  thisperson  was 
in  the  situation  of  usher. 

This  usher  represented  to  the  de- 
fendant some  disrespect  }ie  had  re- 
ceived, on  which  master  Lynam 
was  fined  sixpence,  and  ordered  to 
go  down  upon  his  knees,  and  a&k 
pardon.  Probably  some  hesitation 
was  shown,  and  the  defendant  seized 
a  bamboo  stick,  and  applied  it  most 
unmei  cifully  on  the  back  and  shoul- 


ders of  the  youth.  All  masters 
concerned  in  education,  where  no 
restrictions  were  imposed  by  the 
parents  or  guardians,  were  justi- 
fied in  applying  moderate  chas- 
tisement for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  for  die  purpose  of  im- 
provement ;  but  in  no  case  could 
they  exercise  excessive  severity^ 
without  rendering  themselves  lia- 
ble to  the  punishment  of  the  law. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  for  the  defend- 
ant, said,  that  no  such  restriction 
with  respect  to  corporal  punish- 
ment was  ever  imposed ;  and  that 
if  such  a  suggestion  had  ever  been 
made  by  the  parent  to  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  youth  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  that  seminary.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  such  indulgence 
could  be  given  to  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, without  rendering  the  es? 
tablishment  liable  to  general  insub- 
ordination. 

The  learned  judge,  in  summing 
up  the  case,  reduced  the  general 
subject  to  the  single  question,  whe- 
ther the  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  boy  were  of  that  moderate  kind, 
so  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, or  whether  it  were  exces- 
sive, and  inconsistent  with  the  hu- 
mane maxims  of  British  law.  The 
jury  found  the  defendant  Guilty. 

Afayew  v.  Hare. 

The  plaintiff  keeps  a  school  for 
youpg  ladies  at  Hendon,  die  de- 
fendant is  a  hatter  in  the  Strand. 
This  was  an  action  of  trespass  and 
battery,  for  injury  done  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  to  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Garrow  sn  id,  that  on  a  cold 
morning,  en  the  30th  of  October 
last,  the  defendant  set  out  in  a 
luggy,  with  Mr.  Wikon,  the  she- 
riff's officer,  and  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Mayew  between  nine 
and    ten    o'clock.      The  sheriff's 

officer 
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officer  was  provided  with  a  writ,  at 
die  suit  of  madame  Bernier,  for  a 
claim  of  SQL  on  the  plaintiff".  Mr, 
Hare  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
the  safe  but  humble  office  of 
assisting  the  bailiff  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  but,  before  the  autho- 
rity was  shown,  or  the  officer  had 
appeared,  entered  the  house  and 
school  of  the  plaintiff,  and  there,  in 
thf  presence  of  the  young  ladies, 
conducted  himself  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner,  assaulting  Mr.  Mayew, 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  as  well  as 
the  gardener,  and,  in  short,  every 
one  who  came  in  his  way.  For  the 
insult  he  received,  and  for  the  in- 
jury he  sustained,  the  plaintiff 
now  sought  redress  at  the  hands  of 
an  English  jury. 

Among  the  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  he  produced  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  sheriff's  officer,  who  did 
not  materially  vary  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Lord  Ellenborough  stated  the 
nature  of  the  action,  and  said  tHat 
the  only  ground  on  which  any  ac- 
tion ot  damages  would  apply  to 
the  daughter  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
father  having  lost  her  services  from 
the  violence  committed.  No  such 
injury  had  been  sustained  with  re- 
spect to  her,  and  therefore  that  part 
of  the  charge  must  be  laid  entirely 
out  of  the  case.  There,  however, 
was  one  charge,  to  which  no  an- 
swer had  been  given,  and  that  was, 
the  injuries  sustained  by  the  wife, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  was 
unable  to  fulfil  her  ordinary  duties 
as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  thus  the 
plaintiff  was  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  her  services.  This  would  be  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  portion 
of  die  damages  sought  in  the  pre- 
sent action.  In  this  case  the  pro- 
cess against  the  plaintiff  was  legal, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bailiff  to 
arrest  him  $  but  here  was  no  at- 


tempt; at  a  rescue,and  consequently 
no  justification  of  the  violence  of- 
fered. To  the  extent  then  of  the  . 
loss  of  service  in  the  wife,  coupled 
with  tlie  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
turbance given  to  domestic  peace, 
damages  might  be  assigned ;  and 
his  lordship  had  no  doubt  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  would,  with 
a.  due  regard  to  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies, and  with  that  moderate  spirit 
to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled, 
exercise  their  judgment  on  the  case 
before  them. — Verdict  200/. 

Mr.  Gurney  applied  to  die  Court 
for  the  liberation  of  Hanfield,  the 
accomplice  in  die  murder  of  Mr. 
Steel.  The  judge  observed,  that 
if  the  grand  jury  was  broken  up, 
the  accomplice  might  be  discharged, 
but  that  event  should  first  take 
place,  in  order  tr>  find  if  any  other 
charge  was  preferred  against  him. 
He  was  discharged. 

18.  The  tremendous  hurricane 
of  this  evening  produced  the  most 
distressing  events  on  the  coast.  No 
less  than  thirteen  vessels  were  driven 
ashore  between  the  south  end  of 
Deal  and  Ktugsdown,  a  distance  of 
only  two  miles  and  a  half.  Two 
large  outward-boundladiamen  were 
wrecked  near  Deal  casde:  four 
other  vessels  came  on  shore  to  die 
southward  of  Walmer  castle.  A 
heavy  fall  of  snow  accompanied  tha 
hurricane.  Upwards  of  40  ships 
are  missing  from  their  anchorages ; 
and  a  vessel  of  war  must  have  foun- 
dered, as  several  bodies  of  marines 
have  been  washed  a-shore.  Three 
vessels  were  on  shore  near  Margate ; 
and  a  number  arrived  in  Ramsgate 
harbour  dismasted. — Two  vessels 
were wreckedon  the Scratby  Sand, 
near  Yarmouth,  and  one  sunk  off 
Lowestoifc  ;  all  the  crews  of  which 
were  drowned*  The  Snipe  gun- 
brig  came  ashore  on  the  south 
Ham,  with  30  French  prisoners  on. 
(C  4)  board, 
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board,  most  of  whom,  with  part  of 
the  crew  and  some  women,  in  all 
upwards  of  60,  perished. — In  the 
vicinity  of  Norwich  the  snow  drift- 
ed to  a  great  depth.  The  Ipswich 
mail  got  in  two  hours  later  than 
usual ;  and  the  Bury  coach  was 
overturned"  once,  and  dug  out  three 
times.  The  next  day  the  road  was 
entirely  free.— Though  the  fall  of 
snow  near  Canterbury  was  not  very 
great,  yet  in  Romney  Marsh,  and 
oelow  the  range  of  Chalk-hills, 
iriany  roads  were  impassable  ;  and 
in  some  places  it  had  drifted  even 
ten  feet  cfeep. 

IRELAND. 

COURT  OB    KING'S  BENCH,  DUBLIN, 

February  19. 

Crim.  Con. — First  day. 

Right  Hon.  Valentine  Lord  Cloncurry 
v.  Sir  John  Benr.et  Piers,  Bart. 

The  solicitor-general  stated  the 
case,  in  a  clear,  energetic,  and  im- 
pressive speech,  which  lasted  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes.  He  de- 
scribed the  plaintiff,  Lord  Clon- 
curry, as  a  young  nobleman  of  con- 
si derable  wealth,  great  sensibility  of 
nature,  and  a  cultivated  mind  ;  the 
defendant  as  an  ancient  baronet,  a 
•widower,  not  very  young,  and  not 
very  old.  Very  early  in  life,  he  said 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  became 
.  acquainted — they  were  school-fel- 
lows. At  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod they  met  on  the  continent, 
when  their  intimacy  and  friendship 
were  renewed.  Sir  John  Piers  was 
then  labouring  under  some  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments  ;  from  this 
situation  he  was  rescued  by  the 
liberality  of  the  plaintiff,  who  took 
his  security,  it  is  true,  but  who  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  obliged  to 
accompany  a  beloved  sister  to  the 
south  of  France,  on  account  of  her 


declining  health,  deposited  that  se- 
curity in  the  hands  of  his  law  agent, 
with  a  strict  prohibition  riot  to  call 
for  payment  until  it  was  perfectly 
convenient  to  ?ir  John  Piers.  In 
autumn,  1803,  lord  Cloncurr;, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  sisters, 
left  Ireland  j  some  time  in  the  en- 
suing December  they  arrived  at 
Nice,  where  general  Morgan,  his 
wife  and  daugntcr,  were  already  set- 
tled, having  arrived  only  a  few  days 
before  them.  Gen.  Morgan  was  a 
manof  distinguished  connection,and 
had  served  with  honour  in  India ;  his 
daughter  was  lovely  in  her  person, 
fascinating  in  her  manners,  and 
pure  in  hei*  principles  and  conduct. 
Lord  Cloncurry  became  attached 
to  her,  his  proposals  were  approved 
of  both  by  the  lady  and  her  father, 
but  their  union  was  deferred  until 
the  settlements  could  be  drawn, 
and  the  papers  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  procured  from  England. 
Towards  the  end  of  January,  1803, 
his  lordship  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  the  general  and  his  family 
also  arrived  early  in  March.  The 
long  expected  settlements  not  hav- 
ingcome  to  hand,  the  young  couple 
became  impatient,  and  the  gene- 
ral having  consented  no  longer  to 
postpone  their  happiness,  very  rea- 
dily accepted  his  lordship's  assuran- 
ces that  he  would  make  an  adequate 
settlement  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
England  ;  whilst  he  pledged  his 
own  honour  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
daughter's  fortune. — Lord  Clon- 
curry and  miss  Morgan  were  shortly 
after  united  by  Mr.  Bums,  the 
chaplain  of  the  duchess  of  Cum- 
berland, in  tfte  presence  of  their 
mutual  relations,  and  of  all  the 
English  ofdistinction  then  at  Rome. 
In  Rome  they  continued  to  reside 
until  au'tumn,  1805,  and  during  that 
period  lady  Cloncurry  became  the 
mother  of  two  children.     In  "the 
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month  of  October  his  lordship  re- 
turnedto  Ireland,  and  immediate!/ 
after  honourably  and  liberally  ful- 
filled his  engagement  with  general 
Morgan,  by  settling  on  her  lady- 
ship a  fortune  of  1000/.  a-year,  in 
consideration  of  5000/.  which  the 
general  paid  him  as  her  fortune. 
.Lord  Cloncurry  then  retired  to 
Lyons,  his  family  seat,  near  the  city 
of  Dublin,  where,  happy  in  the 
society  of  his  beloved  wife  and  in- 
fant family,  his  leisure  moments 
were  d  voted  to  the  improvement 
of  his  iiid^niticent  mansion  and  de- 
mesne. Sir  John  Piers  was  then  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Scarcely  had 
he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  old 
friend,  when  the  seduction  of  his 
wife  seemed  to  become  his  favourite 
.object,  and  many  circumstances 
were  remarked  by  his  lordship's 
domestics  indicative  of  that  inten- 
tion. On  the  15th  of  April  lord 
and  lady  Cloncurry  came  to  Dub- 
lin, that  her  ladyship  might  be 
presented  at  the  Castle.  They  had 
left  one  of  their  children  in  an  ill 
state  of  health  in  the  country — to 
visit  this  child,  and  to  inspect  his 
improvements,  lord  Cloncurry  from 
time  to  time  visited  Lyons,  where 
he  sometimes  slept  for  a  night  or 
two ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  du- 
ring his  occasional  absence  thai  sir 
John  Piers .  perpetrated  his  guilty 
purpose,  as  detailed  in  the  evidence. 
On  the  14-th  of  May  lord  and 
iady  Cloncurry  returned  to  Lyons : 
«r  John  Piers  again  became  their 
guest,  as  did  colonel  Burton  and 
Mrs.  Burton,  his  lordship's  sister. , 
Still  lord  Cloncurry  was  confident 
in  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  and  un- 
suspicious of  his  friend ;— -until  the 
evening  of  the  24th  nothing  occur- 
red to  alarm  him. 

On  that  evening  he  proposed  a 
walk;  lady  Cloncurry  pretended 
indisposition*     His  lordship,  with 


colonel  and  Mrs.  Burton,  went  into 
the  front  lawn,  but  accidentally 
changing  the  direction  of  their  walk, 
they  came  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
house ;  and  here,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, his  lordship  found  lady 
Cloncurry  and  sir  John  Piers  walk- 
ing together,  she  familiarly  hang- 
ing on  his  arm.  Lord  Cloncurry  had 
no  opportunity  for  remonstrance 
that  evening.  Lady  Cloncurry 
retired  before  him,  and  was  asleep 
when  he  went  to  bed  ;  but  upon  her 
waking  the  next  morning,  he 
reproached  her  with  the  impro- 
priety of  what  he  had  Geen  a 
witness  too*  Lady  Cloncurry 
burst  into  a  flovd  of  tears  and 
sobbed  out,  m  words  hardly  ar- 
ticulate— "  Sir  John  Piers  is  an 
infamous  wretch,  he  is  determined 
on  my  ruin  ;  foi  God's  sake  let  me 
never  see  him  again."  Lord  Clon- 
curry, not  conceiving  the  whole 
extent  of  his  misfortune— not  sup-^ 
posing  it  exceeded  some  improper 
familiarity  offered  to  his  wife,  rush- 
ed out  of  her  apartment  in  search 
of  sir  John ;  he  found  him  shoot- 
ing in  a  distant  part  of  the  demesne. 
His  first  care  was  to  get  possession 
of  his  gun,  under  preience  of  shoot- 
ing a  rabbit :  he  then  said  to  him. 
"Piers,  don't  be  angry  with  me^ 
for  God's  sake  do  n't  drive  lady 
Cloncurry  to  infamy ;  quit  this 
place  ;  gn,  God  bless  you."  Sir 
John,  after  some  confused  attenpt 
at  explanation,  departed.  Lord  C. 
returned  to  the  house,  and  to  his 
wife's  apartment  ;  he  endeavoured 
to  sooth  her  ;  he  assured  her  that 
the  man  whom  she  detested  was 
gone,  and  that  she  should  never 
see  him  more  ;  he  assured  her  of  his 
own  undiminished  affection.  Struck 
with  his  generosity,  she  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  made  a  full 
confession  of  her  guilt.  The  soli- 
citor-general concluded  by  inform- 
ing 
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ing  the  jury,  that  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  the  affections  of  his  wife, 
lord  Cloncurry  had  to  lament  an- 
other ctrcumstancej  of  a  most  afflict- 
ing nature. — This  adulterous  inter- 
course had  proved  fruitful*  and  a 
spurious  oflfspi  ing  was  imposed  on 
lord  Cloncurry,  to  bear  his  name, 
and  to  participate  largely  in  that 
fortune  which  had  been  settled  on 
his  younger  children.      Three  let- 
ters were  read,  from  sir  J.  Piers  to 
lord  C.  „    In  the  two  first  he  asserts 
his  own  innocence,  and  calls  on  his 
lordship  for  explanation.  The  third 
ts  written  with  the  manifest  inten-» 
tion  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  ts  already  the  subject  of 
a  criminal  prosecution.    A  letter 
was  also,  read  from  sir    John  to 
lady  C  written  after    the  disco- 
very, and  which  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  lord  Cloncurry.      It  is 
written  in  the  most  im  passionate  and 
romantic  style  $  he  calls  her  his  own 
beloved  Eliza;  calls  his  lorc)ship 
a  poor  tame  wretch,  alluding  to  his 
conduct  in  the  demesne,  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  and  proposes 
marriage  to  her  finally ;  he  begs 
to  know  if  it  is  only  suspicion  with 
lord  Cloncurry,  or  ii  he  has,  dis- 
covered all. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  to 

prove  the  statement  in  the  opening. 

The  trial  was  resumed  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  then  heard  on 
t!ie  pan  of  the  defendant ;  he  spoke 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  but  did 
not  call  any  witness.  Serjeant 
Bali  spoke  to  evidence,  and  the 
jury,  on  hearing  the  charge*  reti-  , 
red,  and  in  about  25  minutes  re- 
turned a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff: 
—damages  20,000/. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of 
♦barbarity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  annals  of  cruelty  :  William 
Williams,  of  Fentwyn,  in  the  parish 
of  Crickhowell,  a  small  farmer  and 


shepherd,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend  daily  to  his  flock,  left  his 
cottage  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day se'nnight,  accompanied  by  his 
dog.  In  the  afternoon  the  dog  re- 
turned home  without  his  master, 
and  howled  so  much  as  to  have  cre- 
ated great   alarm  in  th*  family. 
Night  coming  on,  and  the  deceased 
not  appearing*  his  friends  became 
much  distressed;  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, with  some  neighbours,  went 
in  search  of  him  ;  the  faithful  and 
sagacious  dog  accompanied  them, 
repeating  his  howling,  and  express- 
ing   signs  of  great  agitation;  he# 
led  the  parties  to  a  small  coppice,' 
where  his  master  was  found  mur- 
dered, his  head  having  been  split 
with  an  axe*  The  unfortunate  man 
has  left  a  wife  and  seven  children 
to  bewail  his  fate.    Two  brothers, 
named  Timothy  and  John  Powell, 
who  resided  in  the  same  parish 
with  the  deceased,  were  suspected, 
in  consequence  of  the   unfortunate 
mari  (who  was  a  constable)  hav- 
ing discovered  the  retreat  of  their 
father,  who  had  effected  his  escape 
from  justice,    on  a  charge  of  sheep 
stealing.     They  were  both  lodged 
in  Brecon  jail,  under  the  charge  of 
wilful  murder. 

20.  Elizabeth  Godfrey, an  unfortu- 
nate  prostitute,  was  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  on  Friday,  for  the  wil- 
ful murder  of  Richard  Prince,  by 
giving  him  a  mortal  stab  i:?  the 
cheek,  under  the  left  eye,  with  a 
clasp  knife,  of  which  wound  he 
languished  from  the  25th  of  De- 
cember last,  till  theJ8th  of  Janu- 
ary, when  he  died. 

The  jury  pronounced  the  prisoner 
Gui/iyy  and  the  recorder  passed  the 
dreadful  sentence,  of  the  law,  name- 
ly, that  she  should  be  hanged  on  the 
next  Monday,  and  her  body  dis- 
sected. 

The 
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The  p9or  wretch  was  led  from 
the  bar  ia  a  state  almost  e£  insensi- 
bility, expressing  the  most  wild  and 
affecting  calls  upon  the  court  for 
xnercy, 

MURDER   OF    MR.    STEEL. 

20.  John  Holloway,  alias  Oliver, 
alias  Long  Will,  and  Owen  Hag- 
gerty  alias  Eggerty,  were  indicted 
For  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr.  Steel, 
in  the  month  of  November,  1802, 
upon  Hounslow  Heath. 

Thomas  Meyer,  brother-in-law 
of  the  deceased,  Henry  Manby, 
and  Wm,  Hughes,  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  found  buried  near  a 
clump  of  trees  upon  the  Heath ; 
and  Henry  Frogley,  a  surgeon,  de- 
scribed the  wounds  he  found  upon 
|he  body  when  he  examined  it,  one 
of  which,  an  extensive  fracture  in 
$be  fore  part  of  the  head,  he  had  no 
doubt,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Benjamin  Han  field,  the  accom- 
plice, was  next  examined,  the  re- 
cord of  his  pardon  having  been 
first  read,  without  which  nis  de- 
position could  not  have  been  taken. 
The  pardon,  however, only  applied 
jo  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
suffering  at  the  time  he  made  the 
confession  on  board  the  hulks  at 
Portsmouth.  He  deposed  nearly  as 
follows :— "  I  have  known  Hag- 
gerty  eight  or  nine  years,  and  HoU 
loway  six  or  seven.  We  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  at  the  Black  Horse 
and  Turk's  Head  public  houses  in 
Dyott- street.  I  was  in  their  com- 
pany in  the  month  of  November 
1802.  Holloway,  just  before  the 
murder,  called  me  out  from  the 
Turk's  Head,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  objection  to  be  in  a  good 
thing  ?  I  replied  I  had-  not.  He 
said  it  was  a  No  Toby,  meaning 
a  footpad  robbery.    I  asked  when, 


and  where.  He  said  he  would 
let  me  know.  We  parted,  and 
two  days  after  we  met  again,  and 
Saturday  the  6th  of  November  was 
appointed.  1  asked  who  was  to  go 
with  us.  He  replied  that  Hag- 
gerty  had  agreed  to  make  one. 
They  all  three  met  on  the  Satur- 
day at  the  Black  Horse,  when  Hol- 
loway said  our  business  is  to  s.rvs 
a  gentleman  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
who  I  understand  travels  that  way 
with  property.  We  then  drank 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  set  off  for 
Hounslow.  We  stopped  at  a  pub- 
lic house,  the.  Bell,  and  took  some 
porter.  We  proceeded  from  thence 
upon  the  road  towards  Beifont,  and 
expressed  our  hope  that  we  should 
get  a  good  booty.  We  stopped 
near  the  eleventh  mile-stone,  and 
secreted  ourselves  in  a  clump  of 
trees.  While  there,  the  moon  got 
up,  and  Holloway  said  we  had 
come  too  soon. 

After  loitering  about  a  conside- 
rable time,  Holloway  said  he  heard 
a  foot-step,  and  we  proceeded  to- 
wards pel  font.  We  presently  saw 
a  man  coming  towards  u  -,  and  on 
'approaching  him  we  ordered  him 
to  stop,  which  he  immediately  did. 
Holloway  went  round  him,  and 
told  him  to  deliver.  He  said  we 
should  have  his  money,  and  hoped 
we  would  not  ill  use  him.  The 
deceased  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  gave  Haggerty  his  money.  1 
demanded  his  pocket-book.  He 
replied  that  he  had  none.  Hollo- 
way insisted  that  he  had  a  book, 
and  if  he  did  not  deliver  it  he 
would  knock  him  down.  The  de- 
ceased again  replied  that  he  had  no 
book,  and  Holloway  knocked  him 
down.  I  then  laid  hold  of  his4 
legs.  Holloway  stood  at  his  head, 
and  swore  if  he  cried  out  he  would 
knock  out  his  brains.  The  deceased 
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again  said,  he  hoped  he  would  not 
ill  use  him.  Haggerty  proceeded 
to  search  him,  when  the  deceased 
made  some  resistance,  and  strug- 
gled so  much  that  he  got  across  the 
road.  He  cried  out  severely,  and, 
as  a  carriage  was  coming  up,  Hoi- 
loway  said,  "  Take  care,  I  will  si- 
lence the  b— r,"  and  immediately 
Struck  him  several  violent  blows  on 
the  head  and  body.  The  deceased 
heaved  a  heavy  groan,  and  stretch- 
ed himself  out  lifeless.  I  felt  alarm- 
ed, and  said, "  John,  you  have  killed 
the  man.  '*  Holloway  replied 
that  it  was  a  lie,  for  he  was  only 
stunned.  I  said  I  would  stay  no 
longer,  and  immediately  set  off  to- 
wards London,  leaving  Holloway 
and  Haggerty  with  the  body.  I 
came  to  Hounslow,  and  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  town  for  near  an 
hour. 

'  Holloway  and  Haggerty  then 
came  up,  and  said,  they  had  done 
the  trick,  and,  as  a  token,  put  the 
deceased's  hnt  into  my  hand.  The 
hat  Holloway  went  down  in  was 
like  a  soldier's  hat.  I  told  Hollo- 
way it  was  a  cruel  piece  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  I  was  sorry  I  had 
any  hand  in  it.  We  all  turned 
down  a  lane,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don. As  we  came  along,  T  asked 
Holioway  if  he  had  got  the  pooket- 
book.  He  replied,  it  was  no  mat- 
ter, for  as  I  had  refused  to  share 
the  danger,  I  should  not  share  the 
booty.  We  came  to  the  Black 
Horse  in  Dyot-street,  had  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  and  parted.  Haggerty 
went  down  in  shoes,  but  I  do  n't 
*  know  if  he  came  back  in  them. 
The  next  day  I  observed  Hollo- 
way had  a  hat  upon  his  head  which 
was  too  small  for  him.  I  ask- 
ed him  if  it  was  the  same  he 
got  the  preceding  night.  He  said 
it  was.  We  met  a^ain  on  the 
Monday,  when   I   told  Holloway 


that  he  acted  imprudently  in  wear- 
ingthehat,  as  it  might  lead  to  a 
discovery.  He  put  the  hat  into 
my  hand,- and  I  observed  the  name 
of  Steel  in  it.  I  repeated  my  fears. 
At  night  Ho'loway  brought  the  hat 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  we  went  to 
Westminster  bridge,  filled  the  hat 
with  stones,  and  tying  the  lining 
over  it,  threw  it  intotheThames. 

The  witness  was  then  cross-ex- 
amined. He  said  he  had  made  no 
other  minutes  of'  the  transactions 
he  had  been  detailing,  than  what  his 
conscience  took  cognizance  of.  It 
vas  accident  that  led  to  his  disclo- 
sure. He  was  talking  with  other 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  of  particular 
robberies  that  had  taken  place  ;  and 
the  Hounslow  robbery  and  murder 
being  stated  among  others,  he  in- 
advertently said  that  there  were 
only  three  persons  who  knew  of 
that  transaction.  The  remark  was 
circulated  and  observed  upon,  and 
a  rumour  ran  through  the  prison 
that  he  was  about  to  turn  tote, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  hold  his 
tongue,  lest  he  should  be  ill  used. 
When  at  Portsmouth,  on  board  the 
hulks,  the  compunctions  of,  con- 
science came  upon  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  dissipate  his  thoughts  by 
d!  inking,  to  prevent  him  from  di- 
vulging ail  he  knew.  At  last  he 
was  questioned  by  sir  John  Car* 
ter,  and  at  length  an  officer  arrived 
from  London,  and  he  made  a  full 
confession.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  led  a  vicious  life,  that  lie  bad 
been  concerned  in  several  robberies, 
and  had  entered  and  deserted  from 
several  regiments.  He  had  served 
in  the  East  and  West  London  mi- 
litia, had  enlisted  into  the  9th  and 
14th  light  drajoens  and  had  been 
in  the  army  of  reserve.  He  add- 
ed, that  h%  was  ashamed  and  sorry 
at  what  he  Jiad  been,  and  would  en- 
deavour to  mend  his  life  in  future. 

After 
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After  some  witnesses  had  been 
examined,  in  order  to  bring  the 
two  prisoners  and  the  accomplice 
together  about  the  time  of  the  job- 
bery and  murder,  and  several  po- 
lice officers  had  been  called  to 
shew  that  they  were  all  three  con- 
sidered to  be  of  reputed  bad  cha- 
racter and  connected. 

Justice  Nares  was  examined,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  several  exa- 
minations the  prisoners  underwent 
before  him.  In  those  examinations 
Ha cr perry  denied  any  knowledge 
of  Holloway,  and  said  he  had  never 
seen  Hanfield,  the  accomplice,  in 
all  his  life.  Tkey  both  denied  ever 
being  at  Hounslow  in  their  lives,  or 
that  they  had  ever  entered  the 
Black  Horse,  or  die  Turk's  Head 
public  houses  inDyott-street. 

Another  head  of  evidence  was  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  seen  at 
botli  the  public  houses  mentioned, 
and  that  they  had  also  been  seen  in 
Hounslow  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  next  and  principal  head  of 
evidence  was  that  collected  from 
the  prisoners'  own  mouths.  It  ap- 
peared they  were  confined  in  sepa- 
rate apartments  after  their  separate 
examinations ;  but  as  there  was 
only  a  slight  partition  betwixt  them, 
they  were  enabled  to  converse  to- 
gether. An  officer  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  placing  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  could  over-hear 
their  conversation,  and  by  that 
means  became  possessed  of  every 
thing  they  said  to  each  other.  They 
deprecated  the  villany  of  Hanfield, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  the 
crime  could  not  be  brought  home 
to  them,  and  that  it  was  possible 
that  Hanfield  might  suffer  for  His 
perfidy.  They  confided  to  each 
other  that  they  had  denied  having 
any  acquaintance  with  £he  accom- 
plice, and,  in  fact,  recapitulated  to 
each  other  the  whole  6f  their  exa- 


minations. In  one  of  these  con- 
versations the  following  colloquy 
passed:  Higgerty — "  Where didhc 
say  we  parted  after  the  murder ?" 
Holloway — "  At  Hounslow."  Hag- 
gerty — "  V?here  did  he  say  we  had 
thegin?"  Hollowa*— -'AwtheBlack 
Horse  in  Dyott-strcct.  Haggerty— 
"  We  must  have  had  it  there, 

A  deal  more  of  this  conversation 
was  given  in  evidence,  which  only 
went  to  confirm  the  knowledge 
the  prisoners  had  of  the  trans- 
action :  and  the  hat,  shoes,  and 
bludgeon  found  upon  the  Heath* 
were  produced  in  court. 

HoTloway,  when  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  said  that  Hanfield  was 
a  stranger  to  him,  and  he  was  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  alleged  against 
him.  He  said  Hanfield  had  accus- 
ed him  to  get  his  own  liberty.  He 
then  pointed  out  what  he  called  the 
contradictions  in  his  evidence,  and 
called  Mr.  Nares  to  witness  for  those 
contradictions.  Mr.  Nares  could 
see  nothinglikc  contradiction  in  the 
story  told  by;  the  accomplice. 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  summed 
up  the  evidence  in  a  very  clear  and 
perspicuous  manner,  making  some 
very  humane  observations  upon  the* 
nature  of  the  testimony  given  by 
accomplices.  He  was  nearly  two 
hours  in  his  address,  and  left  no 
point  either  for  or  against  the  pri- 
soners unobserved  upon,  leaning  at 
all  times  to  the  side  of  mercy. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  they  returned  a  veidict 
of  Guilty  against  both  the  prisoners. 
The  recorder  passed  sentence  in 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
way,  and  the  unhappy  men  were 
ordered  for  execution  on  Monday 
morning. 

They  went  from  the  bar  protest- 
ing tliejr  innocence,  and  apparently 
careless  of  the  miserable  and  igno- 
minious fate    that  awaited  them. 

They 
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They  were  both  ill-looking  men, 
particularly  Holloway,  whose  ap*. 
pcarance  was  the  most  biutal  and 
ferocious  that  can  be  imagined. 

EXECUTION     OF    THK    MURDERERS 
OF   MR.  SEEEL. 

23.  Aptenmimi.es  after  eight  on 
Monday  morninp^Owen  Haggerty, 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Steel, 
ivas  brought  on  the  scaffold  for  ex- 
ecution :  he  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely penitent ;  with  a  pale  and 
steadfast  countenance  he  joined 
most  feivently  in  prayer,  alrtng 
with  the  rev.  Dr.  Devcrenx,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Roman  catholic 
chinch,  who  attended  him  ;  lie  was 
so  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  so  in- 
tent upon  the  last  endeavour  that  he 
was  capable  of  making  towards 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the 
<  (Tended  Deity,  that  he  did  not 
teem  to  be  at  all  conscious  that 
several  thousands  had  crowded 
rornd  on  every  hide,  to  gaze  at  him 
in  his  last  moments ;  but,  though 
he  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  was 
icmarkably  fervent  in  his  last  act 
of  devotion,  we  are  informed  that 
he  did  not  confess  his  being  guilty 
of  the  crime  fcr  which  he  suffered. 
John  Holloway,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  such  indifference  as  to  the 
tenor  of  death  which  then  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  the  ignomini- 
ous manner  in  which  he  was  to 
suffer,  as,  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  we  must  hope  could  not 
possibly  have  any  real  existence  in 
any  human  breast,  however  de- 
praved he  possibly  mi?  ht  be  :  with 
even  an  affected  cheerfulness  of 
countenance,  he  jumped  upon  the 
scaffold  when  he  had  ascended  the 
ladder;  his  arms  being  pinioned 
with  a  rope  behind,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  he,gothis^iat  between 
his  two  hands,  and  as  well  as  he 
was  able  bowed  to  the  crowd  re- 
peatedly, turning  round  on  every 


side  of  it,  even  with  a  sort  of  agflfry 
that  mnst  unquestionably  have  been 
forced,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
bs  d'.ed  gtmey  as  it  is  expressed ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
neither  a  religious  sense  nor  a  per- 
sonal feeling  as  to  the  awfnl  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
did  not  speak  a  word  to  the  clergy- 
man, and  paying  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  crowd,  repeated  three 
times  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  am  innocent."  This  was 
heard  by  many.  He  then  spoke  to 
Haggerty,  and  said  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by 
those  who  were  nearest  to  the  scaf- 
fold, "Take  no  notice  of  the  clergy- 
man."— Haggerty  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  him.  Whilst  the 
rope  was  fixing  round  their  necks, 
Holloway  preserved  his  usual 
effrontery  ;  Haggerty  trembled. 
Twice  or  thrice  Holloway  was  in- 
vited to  pray,  he  invariably  refused, 
and  with  a  look  of  impatience. 

About  ten  minutes  after  they  had 
been  on  the  scaffold,  the  clergy- 
men descended — the  signal  was 
given,  and  they  were  launched 
into  eternity.  Haggerty  struggled 
much  for  some  minutes — Holloway 
scarcely  moved. 

Haggerty  wore  a  sort  of  an 
olive-coloured  great  coat,  which 
covered  him  completely  from  the 
neck  downwards.  Holloway  wore 
a  jacket  and  smock  frock,  as  it 
had  been  stated  by  the  approver 
that  he  did  at  the  time  of  the 
murder. 

"When  Holloway  and  Haggerty 
came  into  the  press-yard  ior  ex- 
ecution, there  were  many  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction.  —  Hollo- 
way went  on  his  knees  on  the 
pavement  to  protest  his  innocence* 
expressingtonfidenc*  that  he  would 
he  forgiven  his  sins  in  heaven. 
Haggerty  also  pfoterted  his  in- 
nocence, 
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nocence,  but    did  not  go  on  his 
knees. 

Elizabeth  Godfrey  was  brought 
up  last  on  the  scaffold ;  her  feelings 
appeared  to  be  so  much  overpower- 
ed, that,  notwithstanding  she  bore 
the  appearance  of  resignation  in 
her  countenance,  her  whole  frame 
was  so  shaken  by  the  terror  of  her 
situation,  that  she  was  incapable  of 
any  actual  devotion. — The  protest- 
ant  clergyman  prayed  by  her  side ; 
she  was  dressed  entirely  in  white. 
They  were  all  launched  off  toge- 
ther, at  about  a  quarter  after 
-eight.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
the  body  of  the  poor  feimle  seemed 
to  have  gone  through  its  last  suffer- 
ing. 

D&EADFUL  CATASTROPHE. 

It  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot,  (we 
feope  it  never  will  again, )  to  com- 
municate the  particulars  of  so 
dreadful  a  catastrophe  as  that  which 
happened  at  the  execution  of  the 
murderers  Haggerty  and  Hollo- 
way.  Different  accountswere  given 
as  the  cause  of  it :  one  account 
says : — 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  multitude  was  so  im- 
mensely great,  that,  in  their  move- 
ments, they  were  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  the  flow  and  reflow  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  when  in  troubled 
motion.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast 
concourse  of  people  was  placed  a 
Cart,  in  which  persons  were  ac- 
commodated with  standing  places 
to  see  the  culprits,  but  it  is  suppos- 
ed, from  the  circumstance  of  too 
«iany  being  admitted  into  it,  that  the 
axle-tree  gave  way  ;  by  the  confu- 
sion many  persons  were  killed. 
Unhappily  the  mischief  did  not 
stop  here.  A  temporary  chasm  in 
the  crowd  being  thus  made  by 
the  fall  of  the  cart,  many  persons 
rushed  foiward  90  get  upon  the 


body  of  it,  which  formed  a  kind  tff 
platform,  from  which  they  thought 
they  could  get  a  commanding  view 
over  the  heads  of  the  persons  in 
front.  All  those  who  from  choice 
or  necessity  were  nearest  to  the  cart, 
strove  to  get  upon  it,  and  in  their 
eagerness  they  drove  those  in  front 
hcatl-foremost  among  the  crowd  be- 
neath, by  whom  they  wore  trampled 
under  foot,  without  havfng  the 
power  of  relieving  them.  The 
latter  in  turn  were  in  like  manner 
assailed,  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
Tin*  dreadful  scene  continued  for 
some  time.  The  shrieks  of  the 
dying  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  terrific  beyond  description, 
and  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
horror  of  the  event. 

Another  and  more  particular  ac- 
count says:  Just  before  the  culprits 
mounted  the  scaffold,  the  feelings 
of  the  spectators  were  agitated  to  a 
most  alarming  degree,  by  the  de-  • 
plorable  and  pitiable  situation  of  a 
very  great  number  of  persons  in 
the  crowd  (which  had  now  amount- 
ed, according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tions, to  nearly  40,000),  who, 
from  the  extraordinary  pressure 
and  other  causes,  were  every  mo- 
ment in  danger  of  being  suffocated 
or  trampled  to  death.  In  all  parts 
there  were  continued  cries  of  3/ar- 
der!  Murder!  particularly  from  the 
female  part  of  the  spectators,  and 
young  boys,  some  of  whom  were 
seen  expiring,  without  the  possibility 
of  the  least  assistance  being  afford- 
ed them,  every  one  being  employed 
in  endeavours  to  preserve  his  own 
life.  The  most  effecting  scene  of 
distress  was  seen  at  Green  Arbour 
lane,  nearly  opposite  the  debtors* 
door.  The  terrible  occurrence 
which  took  placo  near  this  spot  is 
attributed  to  %he  circumstance  of 
two  piemen  attending  there  to  di*. 
P&se  vf  their  pies,  u»d  one  of  them 
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having    his    basket     overthrown, 
"""         which   stood  upon  a  sort  of  stool 
with  four  legs,  some  of  the  mob 
not  being  aware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  at  the  same  time  severe- 
ly pressed,  fell  over  the  basket  and 
the  man,  at  the  moment  he  was 
picking  it   up    together  with    its 
contents.      Those  who  once    fell 
were  never  more  suffered  to  rise, 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
At  tills  fatal  place,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Herrington  was   thrown 
down,  who  had  in  his  hand   his 
youngest,  son,  a   fine    boy  about 
twelve  years  of  age.     The  youth 
was  soon  trampled  to  death ;  the 
father   recovered,    though    much 
bruised,    and    was   taken    to   St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital.      A  wo- 
man who    was   so    imprudent  as 
to  bring  with  her  a  child   at  her 
breast,   was  one   of    the    number 
killed :  whilst  in  the  act  of  falling, 
*       she  forced  the  child  into  the  arms 
of  the  man  nearest  to  her,  request- 
ing him  for  God's  sake  to  save  its 
life :  the  man,  finding  it  required 
all  his  exertion  to  preserve  himself, 
threw  the  infant  from  him;  but  it 
was  fortunately  caught  at  a  distance 
by  another  man,  who   finding  it 
difficult  to  ensure  its  safety  or  his 
own,  got  rid  of  it  in  a  similar  way. 
The  child  was  again  caught   by  a 
person  who  contrived  to  struggle 
with  it  to  a  cart,  under  which  he 
deposited  it  until  the  danger  was 
over,  and  the 'mob  had  dispersed. 
In  other  parts  the  pressure  was  so 
great,  that  a  horrible  scene  of  con- 
fusion ensued,  and  many  persons 
lost  their  lives  by  suffocation  alone. 
It  was  shocking  to  behold  a  large 
body  of  the  crowd,  as  one  convul- 
sive struggle  for  life,  fight  with  the 
most  savage  fury  with  each  other : 
the    consequence    was,    that    the 
weakest,  particularly  the  women, 
fell  a  sacrifice.    As  fast  as  the  mob 


cleared  away  after  the  execution, 
and  those  on  the  ground  could  be 
picked  up,  they  were  conveyed  in 
carts  and  on  boards  to  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital,  where  every  atten- 
tion was  shown,  and  every  assist- 
ance afforded,  to  those  who  exhibit- 
ed signs  of  life. 

As  soon  aa  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased  were  washed,  and  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  exposed,  they  were  laid 
out  in  the  Elizabeth  ward,  in  order 
to  be  claimed  by  their  friends.  No 
language  can  describe  the  anguish 
of  the  scene  when  the  people  first 
recognised  these  mutilated  remains;, 
some  found  a  brother,  some  a  son, 
and  others  a  father.  A  young 
woman,  who  found  amongst  the- 
dead  an  only  brother,  was  so  strong- 
ly affected  that  she  went  intovio-' 
lent  fits,  and  cominued  fn  that 
state  diroughoutthe  whole  day,  and 
doubts  were  some  time  entertain- 
ed of  her  recovery.  It  was  truly  af- 
fecting to  see  the  persons  who  had 
missed  their  relatives  so  strongly 
agitated  between  hope  and  fear,  as 
they  entered  the  room  to  view  the 
dead.  Some  had  not  resolutioa 
sufficient  to  convince  themselves  of 
that  which  they  wanted  to  know. 
Many  who  had  missed  then-  friends 
or  relatives  came  too  late  to  view 
die  dead,  and  were  almost  raving 
when  they  were  told  they  could  not 
see  the  bodies  till  the  next  day.— 
Every  person  about  the  hospital 
were  employed  in  this  melancholy 
duty  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nearly  five  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  time  the  ward  which 
contained  the  dead  bodies  was 
locked  up.  •  As  fast  as  the  bodies 
were  owned,  they  were  put  into 
shells,  with  the  names  of  eke  parties 
upon  them. 

coroner's  inquestv 
On  Tuesday  a  coroner's  inquest' 
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sat  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  suf- 
ferers lay.  After  the  usual  forms, 
including  the  view  of  the  dead 
bodies,  dec.  the  jury  proceeded  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  taking 
for  their  guidance,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  very  able  coroner,  Mr. 
Shelton,  the  following  correct  list  of 
die  dead. 

1.  Bradford,  Thomas,  Great  Pul- 

teney-street,  Golden-square. 

2.  Boother,  Wm.  at  Mr.  Winer's, 

36,  Colonnade,  Russell-square. 
S.  Carter,  John,Type-street,  Moor- 
fields. 

4.  Carpenter,   Benjamin,    Ham- 

mersmith. 

5.  Carpenter,   Benjamin,  junior, 

Hammersmith. 
Hj>.  Cuttle,    James,     Gwinning's- 

court,  Grub-street* 
7-  Cooper,  Thomas,  9,  Rose-alley, 
Golden-lane. 

8.  Cross,  — — ,  Norwich-court, 

Fetter-lane. 

9.  Dilling,  John,  King*  street,  Old- 

street. 

10.  Fieldhurst,  Joseph,  2,  Plough- 

street,  Whitechapel. 

11.  Fry,  Sarah,  $,  Market- street, 

St.  James's. 

12.  Guest,  William,  Gutter-lane, 

Cheapside. 

IB.  Grover,  Daniel,  51,  Cow-cross- 
street,  Smithfield. 

14..Herrington,Wm.  31,  Skinner- 
street,  Somer's  Town. 

15.  Howard,  Samuel,  Charles-street 

Middlesex  Hospital. 

16.  Piatt,  Wm.  19,  Russel-court, 

Drury-lane. 

17-  Panton,  Charlotte,  19,  King- 
street,  Drury-lane. 

18.  Pringle,  Robert,  3,  French-yard, 
Bowling-green-lane,  Clerken- 
weli 

Kk  Russell,  Richard,  4,  Alcock- 
kne,  Shoreditch. 

«0.  Saul,  R.  Whitechapel. 
1§07. 


21.Tozer,  Elizabeth,  Fox-court, 
Ray-street,  Clerkenwell. 

22.  Taylor,  Joseph,  8,  Peter-street, 

Cow-cross. 

23.  Thorne,    Joseph,     Flower-de- 

luce-court,  Spitalfieids. 

2*.  Tyler,  William,  39,  Church- 
street,  Soho. 

25.  Wihon,  George,  6,  Beauchamp- 
street,  Brook's  Market. 

28.  Williams,  Wm.  9,  Dyot-street, 
St.  Giles's. 

27.  Wimble,  John,  18,  Great  Bar- 

low-street, Manchester-square. 

28.  White,   Henry,  Portsmouth. 
The  several  bodies  were  sworn 

to  by  their  respective  relations ;  and 
the  jury  then  inquired  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  accident. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  CATASTROPHE.   ' 

Thomas  Salmon,  upon  being 
sworn,  stated  that  he  lives  with  his 
brother,  who  keeps  the  King  of 
Denmark  public-house  in  the  Old 
Bailey:  that  about  seven  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  Old  Bailey  was 
very  great :  that  it  kept  increasing 
until  eight ;  and  by  that  hour  every 
avenue  leading  to  the  Old  Bailey 
was  full  of  people  }  that  there  was 
a  great  noise  and  clamour  until  a 
few  minutes  past  eight,  when  Hag- 
gerty  ascended  the  scaffold,  and 
tnen  the  witness  heard  a  loud  cry 
of  "  Hats  off.''  The  faces  of  the 
crowd  seemed,  at  the  time,  turned 
to  the  scaffold ;  and  the  crowd  fell 
back,  putting  down  their  hats  as 
well  as  they  could.  That  the  wit- 
ness was  stationed  in  the  first  floor 
window ;  and  he  heard  a  general 
scream,  and  looking  upwards  from 
the  window  towards  St.  Sepulchre's 
church,  he  saw  one  or  two  people 
fall,  opposite  Green -Arbour-court, 
and  about  one  yard  from  the  pave- 
ment. He  then  said  to  a  person 
(DJ  wh« 
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who  stood  next  him,  that  he  was 
afraid  there  was  some  mischief,  and 
he  saw  several  people  climbing 
over  those  who  were  down*  The 
crowd  kept  filling  back  over  the 
persons  wlto  felL  I  Ie  then  observ- 
ed that  it  was  sad  work  ;  and, 
coming  down  into  the  tap-room, 
he  communicated  his  fears  to  those 
around  him.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
at  the  door,  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  go  out,  and  he  saw  no- 
thing more  of  the  accident  than  the 
above.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  uncommon  pressure  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  occasioned  by  the 
people  squeezing  down  their  hats, 
which  naturally  operated  so  as  to 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Richard  Hazel,  tallow-chandler, 
at  No.  16,  Old  Bailey,  -was  next 
called.    About  a  quarter  past  eight 
oxlock  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
while  he  was  looking  out  of  his 
one  pair  of  stairs  window,  he  saw 
two  distinct  heaps   of  persons  who 
had  fallen.  These  heaps  were  about 
eight  or  ten  yards  from  his  door, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  per- 
sons that  composed  them  seemed  to 
be  dead.  The  mob  was  continually 
treading  backwards  and  forwrards 
over  them ;  and  there  was   a  very 
great  and  incessant  motion.  There 
appeared  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
in  each  heap  ;  and  the  pressure  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  crowd  to  avoid  treading  on 
those  that  were  down,  although 
they  made  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  avoid  doing  so.     Those 
lying  on  the  ground  were  often 
completely  covered  by  persons  on 
their  legs,  who  were  forced  to  tread 
over  them.     There  was  about  a 
yard  of  breadth  between  the  two 
heaps  ;  and  through  this  interstice 
a  great    crowd   was    continually 
pressing.    He  described  the  heaps 
as  being  composed  of  persons  lying 


on  each  other,   or   entangled  to* 
gether.     The  witness  saw  several 
fall  down  on  these  heaps,  who  never 
rose  again.     It  was  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  any  assistance  could  be 
given    to    those  who   were   thus 
thrown   down.     The  witness  saw 
several  men  and  boys  taken  up 
senseless,  and  recovered  by  fanning 
their  faces  with  hats,  and  by  wash- 
ing them  with  cold  water.    The 
dead  bodies  were  then-taken  away 
to  the  hospital  on  men's  shoulders, 
and  in  carts,  but  he  could  not  say 
what  was  the  exact  number.  After 
the  dead  were  removed,  he  saw  lying 
on  the  ground  a  pie-basket,  a  large 
tin  pan,  like  a  dripping-pan,  a  quart 
tin  can,  and  several  pies,  all  squeez- 
ed entirely  flat,  and  the  dead  body 
of  the  unfortunate  person  who  lay 
upon  them,  taken  up,  appeared  to  be 
that  of  a  very  stout  man.     Upon 
being  questioned  as  to  the  original 
cause  of  the  tumult,  he  could  not 
say  any  thing  from  his  own  know- 
ledge.    There  was  a  broken  rail 
opposite  to  the  Star  Wine  Vaults  ; 
and  theie  were  a  number  of  carts, 
waggons,    and    other     carriages, 
drawn  up  outside  of  this  railing ; 
but  he   saw  no  can  broken  down, 
nor  does  he  believe  any  such   acci- 
dent   happened ;    and   he    rather 
thinks,  that  the  carts  broke  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  in  some  de- 
gree, instead  of  adding  to  it.     Du- 
ring the  whole  time   there  was  a 
^general  clamour,  but  he  could  not 
distinguish   any  particular  voices, 
or  any  word  that  was  uttered  ;  aU 
though  he  believes   that  Murder! 
Murder  !  and  Mercy  !  Mercy  !  were 
the  prevailing  cries. 

On  Thursday,  the  adjourned  in- 
quest on  the  bodies  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  Old  Bailey  assembled 
again. 

During  the  day  the  whole  of  the 

bodies  were  recognised   by   their 

friends  i 
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friends  $  and  the  most  interesting 
depositions  were  the  following  :- — 
John  Wimble,  deceased,  a  car- 
penter, residing^  No.  18,  Great 
Barlow^street,  Manchester-square. 
A  young  man,  who  went  with  the 
deceased,  stated,  that  he  fell  down 
with  the  deceased,  but  kept  his 
head  uncovered,  and  forced  his 
way  over  the  dead  bodies,  which 
lay  in  a  pile  as  high  as  the  people, 
until  he  was  enabled  to  creep  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  a  lamp- 
iron,  from  whence  he  got  into  the 
first  floor  window  of  Mr.  Hazel, 
tallow-chandler,  in  the  Old  Bailey ; 
he  was  much  bruised,  and  must 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panion, if  he  had  not  been  pos- 
sessed of  great.strength. 

Elizabeth  Howard,  wife  of 
flenry  Howard,  coach- maker,  liv-i 
ed  in  the  same  house  with  one  of 
the  deceased,  of  the  name  of  Sarah 
Fry,  whom  she  accompanied,  about 
ten  minutes  after  seven  o'clock,  to 
see  the  execution ;  about  five  mi- 
nutes before  eight  o'clock  they  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  of  Newgate- 
street,  when  a  great  mass  of  people 
carried  them  down  to  the  front  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  remain- 
ed about  ten  minutes,  and  were 
-very  much  squeezed  and  hurt; 
about  a  quarter  after  eight,  witness 
fell  over  another  persqn  that  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  near  the  foot- 
pavement  ;  deceased  called  out  and 
said,  "Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me!  Are  you  gone?  Are  you 
gone  ?"  Witness  was  senseless,  and 
-did  not  recover  herself  until  she 
found  herself  upon  the  steps  of  St. 
Sepulchre's  church  ;  she  believed  it 
was  half  past  ten  before  she  re- 
covered herself.  Questioned  by 
the  coroner  concerning  what  she 
heard  before  she  fell ;  she  felt  her- 
self squeezed  to  a  great  excess ;  she 
heard    abo    the  cry  of  Murder! 


screams,  and  groans;  she  lost 
her  bonnet,  cap,  shoes,  and 
pattens ;  before  she  fell,  she  recol-7 
lee  ted  a  cry  of  "Hats  off/'  and  a 
cry  of  "They  come."  When  she 
came  to  herself,  she  was  told  a  man  ' 
had  brought  her  on  his  back,  and 
laid  her  on  the  steps  of  the  church ; 
before  she  fell,  she  recollects  stum- 
bling over  several  things  in  the 
crowd,  but  what  they  were  she 
could  not  tell ;  at  last  she  fell  on  a 
woman  who  lay  on  her  back ;  could 
not  tell  whether  the  woman  was 
dead  or  alive<  The  witness  was 
very  much  bruised.  The  coroner, 
with  great  humanity,  offered  her 
a  note  to  go  to  the  hospital  as  an 
out- door  patient,  which  witness  ac- 
cepted. 

Thomas  Ramsden,e$q.  surgeon, 
belonging  to  the  college,  Warwick* 
lane,  stated,  that  he  attended  the 
hospital  when  the  bodies  were 
brought  in,  and  gave  directions  for 
assisting  the  sufferers  :  sixteen  were 
recovered,  and  twenty-seven  so 
much  injured  by  compression  that 
assistance  was  unavailing.  Witness 
took  upon  him  to  say,  that  die 
preservation  of  those  who  recover- 
ed was  attributable  to  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  the  professional 
gentlemen  and  their  pupils  afford- 
ed relief.  The  deaths  of  the  suffer- 
ers were  occasioned,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  by  pressure  and  suffocation. 

The  coroner  then  adjourned  the 
inquest. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined 
on  Friday*  who  threw  no  new 
light  upon  the  unfortunate  busi- 
ness; and  Mr.  Shelton  then  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  jury.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  at  the  entrance  of 
Skinner-street  was  so  great  as  to 
bear  down  all  before  it.  He  stated 
it  as  his  belief,  that  when  the  cry 
t>f  "  Hats  off"  prevailed,  there  was 
(D  2)  such 
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such  a  falling  back  of  the  people 
from  the  scaffold  towards  the  op- 
posite houses,  as  to  determine  the 
particular  time  when  so  many  of 
#the  unfortunate  sufferers  lost  their 
lives.  He  also  thought,  from  the 
evidence  he  had  heard,  that  the 
number  of  carts  and  carriages  of 
different  sorts  must  have  narrowed 
the  passage,  and  contributed  to  the 
danger.  He  then  read  over  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  the  sur- 
rcon,  and  concluded  his  charge. 
The  court  was  now  cleared,  it  be- 
ing near  eleven  o'clock ;  and  at  a 
little  before  twelve  the  doors  were 
•pened,  and  the  verdict  was  read 
as  follows,  viz.  That  the  several 
persons  came  by  their  deaths  from  c$m- 
freis'on  and  suffocation. 

After  this  a  formal  verdict  was 
,  drawn  up,  which  was  very  long, 
but  m  substance  the  same  as  the 
above.  The  whole  examination 
was  laid  before  the  court  of  alder- 
men. At  twelve  o'clock  precisely 
the  inquest  was  dissolved. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  February 
24th,  Mr.  Marsham  was  found  in 
his  bed-room,  at  his  lodgings  with 
Mrs.  Oliver,  in  Charlotte-street, 
Pimblico,  with  his  throat  cut  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  He  had 
spent  the  evening  on  Monday,  at 
the  Magdalen  public-house,  in  Pirn- 
ltco,  as  was  frequently  his  custom, 
where  he  appeared  in  perfect  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  went  home 
to  bed  about  ten  o'clock.  He  was 
accustomed  to  rise  about  eight 
o'clock  in-  the  morning ;  and  not 
making  his  appearance  at  his  usual 
time  on  Tuesday  morning ;  at  ten 
o'clock  Mrs;  Oliver  and  her  ser- 
vant, went  to  see,,  the  cause:  they 
knocked  at  hi*,  bed-room  door,  but 
received  no  answer  ;  they,  in  con- 
sequence, opened  it,  when  they 
discovered  him  lying  on  the  floor, 
with  his  throat  cut,  and  a  most 
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horrid  spectacle,  occasioned  by  an 
uncommon  discharge  of  blood.  A 
surgeon  was  called  in,  but  to  no 
purpose,  he  was  (lead  and  cold. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this 
act,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  has  been  slightly  deranged 
for  some  time  past.  He  has  been 
frequently  heard  to  say,  the  devil 
was  in  him,  and  that  he  could  feel 
him  in  his  throat.  Two  wills  were 
found,  one  in  his  pocket,  and 
one  upon  a  table,  m  them  he  directs 
that  his  body  is  to  be  opened,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  devil.  He 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
by  profession  a  merchant,  tis  was 
from  Scotland. 

Admiralty-office,  Fib.  28. 

[Two  letters  from  lord  Keith  in- 
closed the  following.] 

Ariadne,  at  tea,  Feb.  19* 

My  lord,— -I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  I  have 
this  day  captured  a  French  cutter, 
letter  of  marque,  Le  Chasseur,  of 
32  tons,  two  carriage  guns,  and  36 
men,  commanded  by  Pr.  Collier ; 
24-  men  only  were  found  on  board* 
12  having  been  sent  in  prizes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Qcc. 

A.  Farquhar. 

Admiral  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  &c. 

His  majesty's  cutter  Carrier,  at  sea, 
February  20, 1807. 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  having 
yesterday  chased  Le  Chasseur 
French  cutter  privateer  into  the 
hands  of  captain  Farquhar,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Ariadne,  I  was  this 
morning  returning  to  my  station, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Au- 
gusta cutter,  when  at  nine  A.M. 
Goree  bearing*  S.  by  £.  distant  ten 
leagues,  we  disco  vated  a  suspicious 
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sail  on  the  M.  E.  quarter,  steering 
in  for  the  Dutch  coast,  to  which  I 
immediately  gave  chase,  and  at 
two  P.  M.  came  up  with  and  cap- 
tured the  French  schooner  privateer 
Le  Ragotin,  commanded  by  Jaques 
Jappie,  mounting  eight  guns,  which 
Were  thrown  overboard  tn  the 
chase,  with  a  complement  of  89 
men,  eight  days  from  Dunkirk, 
without  having  made  any  capture, 
and  this  being  ner  first  cruize. 

I  have  the  honour  \p  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  R.  Ramsey, 

Lieutenant  and  commander. 
Admiral  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  &c. 

MARCH. 

5.    HERTFORD    ASSIZES. 

Writ  of  Rigbt. 

This  writ  is  the  last  that  can  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  an 
estate,  and  is  in  rare  use  in  modern 
days,  being  one  of  the  feudal  ac- 
tions, then  pending  in  this  county, 
in  a  cause  of  Desson  v*  Sheppard. 
The  mode  of  trial  is  what  is  called 
by  the  grand  assize  a  mode  of  trial 
devised  by  Glanville,  justiciar  to 
Henry  the  Third,  in  lieu  of  the 
Norman  mode  of  deciding  it  by 
single  combat ;  but  the  tenant  still 
has  the  right  of  waging  battle  bv 
champion  with  his  antagonist,  tf 
he  choose  it.  The  last  of  which 
judicial  combats  was  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  By  the  trial  by  the 
grand  assize,  four  knights,  girded 
with  their  swords*  appear  in  court, 
and  return  the  grand  assize,  that 
is,  the  jury  who  try  the  cause.  In 
the  present  case  the  king's  writ  to 
the  sheriff  was  read,  by  which  the 
sheriff  was  directed  to  summon, 
by*  good  summoners,  four  knights, 
who  were  to  appear  before  the 
king's  justice  girded  with  their 
swords,  to  make  election  for  the 


rd  assize,  to  determine  whether 
demandant  had  the  greater 
right  to  demand,  or  the  tenant  the 
greater  right  to  hold,  a  messuage 
and  fbtir  hundred  acres  of  land,  at 
Offley,  in  this  county.  To  which 
writ  the  sheriff  returned,  that  he 
had  summoned  William  Bak*r, 
Robert  Dimsdale,  John  Baron 
Dickinson,  and  Michael  Hankin, 
esqrs.  These  gentlemen  accord- 
ingly appeared  in  court,  each 
with  a  sword,  and  returned  the 
names  of  the  grand  assize.  The 
cause  of  course  stands  for  trial  the 
next  assizes. 

CROWN     SIDE. 

Friday,  6\ 

Murder,— John  Harris  was  in- 
dieted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Benjamin  Stapps,  on  the  2*th  Sep- 
tember, by  giving  him  several  vio- 
lent blows  on  the  head,  of  which 
he  died.  The  body  was  found  in 
a  well.  It  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  an  interest  in  the- 
death  of  the  deceased,  and. that 
some  of  his  clothes  were  found  in 
the  possession  of  Harris. 

The  learned  judge,  in  summing 
up,  told  the  jury,  that  in  almost 
every  case  of  murder  they  must 
be  contented  with  circumstantial 
evidence,  as  murder  was  perpetrat- 
ed in  secrecy.  But  their  first  in- 
quiry would  be,  whether  any  mur- 
der had  been  committed,  orwhether 
the  decea-ed  had  thrown  himself 
into  this  well.  From  the  evidence, 
there  certainly  was  great  probab  lity 
that  the  deceased  had  been  mur- 
dered. 

It  was  proved  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  any  one  falling 
down  the  well.  The  surgeons 
proved  that  he  had  received  blows, 
both  before  and  behind,  on  the 
head,  but  none  on  the  top  of  the 
heaid,  where  it  was  likely  be  would 
(0  3)  have 
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hare  received  one,  if  he  had  fallen 
down  head  foremost.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  proof,  that  the  well  had 
a  chalky  bottom,  and  such  bottoms 
usually  had  irregular  flint  stones. 
There  was  no  evidence  how  this 
was,  though  it  seemed  a  desirable 
piece  of  evidence  to  have  obtained. 
He  then  recapitulated  all  \he  evi- 
dence, remarking  pn  it  as  he  went 
along,  and  left  the-  jury  td  say, 
whether  they  thought  the  circum- 
stances weighty  enough  to  pro- 
pounce  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  prisoner. 

In  his  defence  he  only  said  he 
was  innocent- — The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty t  and  he  was  exe- 
cuted, denying  the  charge  with 
bis  last  breath. 

TRIAL    OF    SIR    HOME    ?OPHAM. 

first  days  proceeding, 

Friday,  6. 

A  signal  being  made  for  the 
admirals  and  captains  of  jii*  ma- 
jesty's fleet  then  at  Spithead  and 
Portsmouth,  to  come  on  board  his 
majesty's  ship  the  Gladiator,  lying 
in  Portsmouth  harbour,  they  ac- 
cordingly assembled  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  commenced  their  proceedings 
immediately.  The  names  of  the 
admirals  and  captains  on  board, 
according  to  their  rank  and  seni- 
ority, were  called  over  by  Moses 
Greetbam,  esq.  the  judge  advo- 
cate, till  a  sufficient  number  an- 
swered to  their  name*  to  compose 
the  court. 

Mr.  Greetham  having  read  the 
order  for  the  arrest  of  sir  Home 
Popham,  issued  by  the  admiralty, 
called  over  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses.—Among  whom  were 

Jbord  Melville,  who  was  present* 
Lorc^  Whitworth,  who  was  not 
present. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.  L.  Mac- 
lean, esq. 


The  judge  advpeate  then  read 
the  charges,  which  were  in  sub- 
stance the  same  with  "the  order  to 
admiral  Young,  hereafter  stated, 
and  produced  several  documents, 
by  which  the  charges  were  meant 
to  be  substantiated,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  par- 
ticular : — ■ 

Copy  of  an  order  to  sir  Home 
Popham,  dajed  29th  °f  Juty* 
1805. 

Cppy  of  a  letter  to  Joseph  Bar- 
row, esq.  'dated  2d  of  August, 
1805,  directing  him  to  send  a 
frigate  to  cruize  on  the  south-east 
coa.st  of  America.  ' 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  Joseph  Bar- 
row, esq.  directing  him  to  return 
all  transports  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  excepting  such  as  were 
necessary  to  carry  the  troops  to 
India. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  to 
sir  Home  Popham,  directing  him 
to  i  cooperate  with  major-general 
sir  David  Baird. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  to 
sir  Home  Popham,  dated  25th 
t>ecember,  1805,  directing  him 
to  send  home  all  transports  not, 
wanted. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  capture  ofthe 
Cape,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  giv,- 
ing  an  account  that  the  Piedmon- 
tese  French  frigate  was  cruizing  in 
the  Eastern  Seas. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  stat- 
ing that  the  Vomntaire  frieate,  the 
avant-tourter  of  a  French  neet,  had 
put  into  Table  Bay,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  his  majesty's 
ships. 

Copy 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  dated 
14th  April,  1806,  stating  that  the 
intelligence  by  the  Volontaire  had 
Jed  him  to  conclude  that  the  French 
fleet  was  bound  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  that  other  accounts  stated 
them  as  ^destined  for  the  Mauri- 
tius. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham*  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  re- 
specting the  weak  state  of  Monte 
Video. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  dated 
30th  April,  stating  the  applications 
he  had  made  to  the  governor  of  St. 
Helena,  for  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  that  island. 

Another  letter,  dated  19th  July. 

Copy  of  a  letter  of  sir  George 
Shee,  bart.  inclosing  attested  copies 
of  letters  from  major-general  sir 
David  Baird. 

The  admiralty  order,  directing 
admiral  Young  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  assemble  die  court  martial, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent, was  next  read. 

The  order  of  admiralty  to   Mr. 
Bignel  being  read,  the  following 
members  were  then  sworn,  agree- 
ably to  an  act  of  parliament : 
Admiral  Young,  president. 
Vice-adm.  sir  E,  Gower, 

- r-  J.  Holloway, 

■  ■     ■  R.  Rowley, 

■  ■                 E.  Stanhope, 
Rear- Ad m.  J.  Vashon, 
■ Sir  I.  Coffin, 

■  ■  Sir  R.  Strachan, 
Captain  Graves, 

— - — — «  S.  PI.  Linzee, 

■  M.  Scott, 

m<  J.  Irwin, 

r-r C.  Boyle. 

Then  the  judge  advocate  was 
sworn  not  to  disclose  or  discover 
the  opinion  of  any  particular  mem- 
ber of  the  court  martial,  unless 
thereunto  required  by  law. 


The  several  documents  before 
enumerated,  abstracts  of  which  had 
been  annexed  to  the  charges  last 
preferred,  were  tendered  in  evi- 
dence, and  proved  after  the  man- 
ner of  documentary  testimony.  . 
They  were  afterwards  severally 
read,  when  the  prosecution  was 
stated  to  be  closed.-  Mr.  Jervis 
appeared  as  prosecutor  for  the  ad- 
miralty. , 

Sir  Home  Popham  was  called 
on  by  the  court  to  state  when  he 
would  be  ready  to  proceed  on  his 
defence. 

Sir  Home,  in  an  animated  ad- 
dress, observed  to  the  cpurt,  that 
the  first  charges  sent  him  by  the 
admiralty,  about  half  an  hour  after 
his  arrival  in  town,  referred  only 
to  three  documents,  and  by  which 
alone  he  had  supposed  that  they 
were  meant  to  be  substantiated—^ 
whereas  the  new  charges,  which  had 
been  exhibited  against  him,  and 
which  had  been  presented  to  him, 
half  an  hour  after  his  arrival  at 
Portsmouth,  had  reference  to 
eighteen  documents,  of  which  he 
had  not  been  furnished  with  copies, 
nor  had  any  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  but  from  having  heard 
them  hastily  read  in  court.  Al- 
though it  might  not  be  necessary 
in  respect  to  the  court,  yet  he 
thought,  with  respect  to  the  public, 
it  might  be  expedient  for  hifh  to 
take  a  little  time  in  preparing  his 
defence  against  the  charges  in  their 
present  novel  form,  in  order  to  re- 
move any  impression  which  they 
might  have  made  on  the  public 
mind. — He,  therefore,  however 
reluctantly,  must  request  the  indul- 
gence of  the  court  till  Monday, 
when  he  should  be  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  his  defence. 

The  court  adjourned  at  half  past 

one  o'clock,  to  meet  on  the  next 

day,  when  sir  Home  Popham  was 

to  ha.ye  attested  copies  of  the  docu- 
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ments,  and  of  such  other  papers 
as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  his 
defence. 

PARTICULARS  OF  A  DREADFUL 
FIRE. 

On  Friday,  March  6,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  fire 
broke  out  at  the  Globe  public- 
Jiouse  and  chop-house,  in  St.  Sa- 
viour's Church-yard,  adjoining 
Green-Dragon-court,  Southwark, 
which  was  attended  with  melanr 
choly  circumstances.  Mr.  Sims, 
the  landlord,  let  out  several  of  his 
apartments  to  lodgers,  and  nearly 
thirty  persons  slept  on  the  premises 
every  night.  His  own  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife,  a  daughter,  two 
sons,  and  his  wife's  sister ;  the  lat- 
ter acted  in  the  capacity  of  nurse 
to  Mrs.  Sims,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consump- 
tion. The  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  cellar,  or 
vaults,  where  some  people  had 
been  at,  work  the  preceding  day, 
and  was  first  discovered  by  the  sis- 
ter, who,  hearing  the  crackling  of 
wood,  and  smelling  the  fire,  alarm- 
ed the  landlord,  who  ran  down 
stairs  in  his^hirt  to  see  what  was 
the  master,  when  he  perceived  the 
flames  burst  .from  the  bar,  which 
he  supposed  had  forced  their  way 
through  the  floor.  Greatly  agi- 
tated, he  hastened  up  stairs,  pro- 
cured a  wet  blanket,  and  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  bar,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  extinguish  the 
♦  fire,  but  he  found  it  had  made  too 
great  progress  to  be  overcome 
by  his  efforts.  Feeling  for  the 
situation  of  his  family,  and  the 
poor  lodgers  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  he  called  as  loud  as  he  was 
able,  "  Fire !  Fire  V  and  wrapping 
a  blanket  round  his  helpless  wife, 
with  great  difficulty  rescued  her 
from  the  flames.    Jn  the  height  of 


his  agitation  he  could  find  no  better 
place  to  deposit  her  on  than  a  but* 
cher's  block.  Having  left  Tier, 
and  returned  to  his  house,  he  found 
it  entirely  enveloped  in  the  flames, 
and  supposing  the  greatest  part  of 
his  family  had  perished,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  despair*  He  was 
soon,  relieved  with  respect  to  his 
daughter  and  *  sister-in-law,  who 
had  both  escaped  by  leaping  out  of 
a  window  in  the  first  story  into  the 
court,  and  though  somewhat 
bruised,  were  in  no  danger  of  their 
lives.  As  for  his  two  boys,  he 
gave  them  up  for  lost.  It  for- 
tunately happened,  however,  that 
they  both  had  escaped  through  a 
trap  door  at  tjie  top  of  the  house  to 
some  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
which  way  they  were  well  ac* 
quainted  with,  having  often  resort* 
ed  to  it  for  their  amusement.  The 
relation  which  the  boys  gave  of  the 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion 
which  took  place  among  the 
lodgers  is  truly  distressing.  Before 
they  quitted  the  house  they  saw  the 
stairs  fall,  and  all  means  of  retreat 
put  off  from  the  street-door.  They 
several  times  called  upon  the  in- 
mates to  follow  them,  and  they 
would  conduct  them  to  a  place  of 
safety,  but  none  of  them  would 
take  their  advice.  Two  persons 
leaped  out  of  the  higher  windows 
after  being  severely  burnt,  and 
were  nearly,  killed  on  the  spot. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  a, 
plumber,  was  taken  to  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  dangerously  wounded  :  he 
stated,  that  when  the  flames  first 
caught  him,  he  had  with  him  his 
son,  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  his 
wife  ;  they  both  struggled  to  get  to 
the  window  to  follow  him,  but  in 
vain,  and  became  the  prey  of  the 
furious  element.  A  Mrs.  Burrow, 
and  a  child  were  amongst  the  suf* 
ferers,  as  was  also  a  waggoner. 
Two  more  persons,  making  ui  all 
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seven,  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
the  next  day,  but  in  such  a  state 
as  not  to  be  recognised. 

Lady  le  de  Spencer  narrowly 
escaped  being  burnt  to  death  on 
the  same  day,  at  her  house  in 
Hanover-square.  Her  ladyship's 
muslin  dress  caught  fire  whilst 
she  was  standing  near  the  fire- 
place, and  was  instantly  in 
flames,  when  she  ran  screaming  to 
the  staircase,  and  was  fortunately 
heard  by  a  carpenter,  who  was  at 
work  in  an  adjoining  room :  he  im- 
mediately flew  to  ner  assistance, 
tore  part  of  the  flaming  garments 
away,  forced  her  into  the  room, 
and  rolled  her  in  a  carpet,  which 
promptitude  and  presence  of  mind 
saved  her  ladyship's  life. 

coroner's  inquest* 

7.  Yesterday  George  Hodgson, 
esq.  coroner  for  Middlesex,  took 
an  inquisition  in  Howland-street, 
on  the  body  of  J)r.  Kenzie,  lately 
of  Hatton-garden,  who  met"  his 
death  suddenly  on  Thursday.  It 
appeared  on  evidence,  that  the  doc- 
tor had  taken  an  airing  in  a  single- 
horse  chaise,  and  having  returned 
to  a  livery-stable  in  lottenham- 
courtrfoad,  he  was  met  by  his  son, 
who  was  desired  to  find  die  hostler. 
On  the  return  of  the  son,  the  de- 
ceased was  spitting  blood,  and  he 
observed  that  he  was  very  ill,  and 
prayed  to  God  that  he  might  reach 
his  house  before  \\e  died.  The  de- 
ceased, on  reaching  his  home  in 
Devonshire-street,  Queen-square, 
was  only  just  able  to  direct  rhat  a 
surgeon  might  be  sent  for,  but  be- 
fore his  son  returned  from  doing 
so,  the  deceased  had  expired.  The 
.  lause  of  his  death  was  attributed  to 
the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel 
Whilst  cougKng,  and  a  verdict  wa* 


delivered  accordingly.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  man  universally  re- 
spected. 

SIR.    HOME    POPHAM. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
charge  which  was  served  upon 
Sir  H.  Popham  in  London  : 

"  By  the  commissioners  for  exe 
cuting  the  office  of  lord  high  ad- 
miral of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 
&c."   ' 

"  Whereas  by  our  order,  dated 
29th  July,  1805,  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  then  captain  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Diadem,  was  directed  to  take 
under  his  command  his  majesty's 
ships  Belliqueux,  Raisonnable  ,Dio- 
mede,  Narcissus,  and  Leda ;  the 
Espoir  sloop,  and  Encounter  gun- 
-  brig,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
the  enemy's  settlement  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  conjunction  with 
the  troops  under  the  command  of 
major-general  sir  David  Baird, 
which  settlements  were  snrrender- 
ed  to  the  ships  and  troops  afore-  ± 
mentioned  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1806.  And  whereas  it  ap- 
pears by  letters  from  the  said  sir 
Home  Popham  to*  our  secretary, 
dated  the  13ch  and  SOth  of  April* 
following,  that,  with  the  view  to 
attack  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  which  at- 
tack he  had  no  direction  or  autho- 
rity whatever^  he  did  withdraw' 
from  the  Cape  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force,  which  had  been  placed 
under  his  command  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  it,  thereby 
leaving  the  Cape,  (which  it  was  his 
duty  to  guard,)  not  only  exposed  to 
attack  and  insult,  but  even  without 
the  means  of  affording  protection 
to  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, 
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jects,  or  of  taking  possession  of  any 
ships  of  the  enemy  which  might 
have  put  into  any  of  the  bays  or 
harbours  of  the  Cape  or  parts  adja- 
cent, all  which  he,  die  said  sir 
Home  Popham,  did,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  had  received  previous 
information  of  detachments  of  the 
enemy's  ships  being  at  sea,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape ; 
and  notwithstanding  he  had  been 
apprised  that  a  French  squadron 
was  expected  at  the  Mauritius,  of 
which  he  informed  us  by  his  letter 
to  our  secretary,  dated  the  9th  of 
April,  18C6,  only  four  days  prior 
to  his  departure  from  the  Cape  for 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 

"  And  whereas  it  appears  to  us, 
that  a  due  regard  to  the  good  of  his 
majesty's  service  imperiously  de- 
jnands  that  so  flagrant  a  breach  of 
public  duty  should  not  pass  unpu- 
nished ;  and  whereas,  by  our  order 
dated  the  2oth  July,  1806,  rear-acj- 
miral  Stirling  was  directed  to  jsend 
the  said  sir  Home  Popham  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  has  (lone  according- 
ly :  and  whereas  sir  Home  Pop- 
^  »  ham  was,  on  his  arrival,  put  under 
jR  arrest  by  our  order,  and  is  now  at 

,  awaiting  his  trial. — We  send 

herewith  the  necessary  papers  for 
the  support  of  the  charge  ;  and  do 
hereby  require  and  direct  you 
forthwith  to  assemble  a  court  mar- 
tial (you  being  the  president  there- 
of), which  is  hereby  required  and 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of,  and  to  try,  the  said  captain  sir 
Home  Popham,  for  the  offences 
with  which  he  is  charged  accord- 
ingly. 

"  Given  under  our  hands,  Sec." 

Downing- Sited,  March  1 1,  1807. 

Lord  viscount  Howick,  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  has  this  day  no- 


tified to  the  ministers  of  friendly 
and  r.euti  ai  powers  resident  at  this 
court,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  proceedings,  and  the  pre- 
sent position  of  die  enemy  upon 
the.  continent,  which  enables  him  to 
command  the  navigation  of  the  ri- 
vers Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  his 
majesty  has  judged  it  expedient 
t;o  re-establish  the  most  rigorous 
blockade  at  the  entrance  of  those 
rivers,  and  to  maintain  and  enforce 
the  same,  according  to  the  usages 
of  war  acknowledged  and  allowed 
in  similar  cases. 

On  Friday,  March  13,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  of  considerable 
interest  to  die  commerce  of  the 
port  of  London.  The  grand  Sur- 
ry Canal  Bason  at  Rotherhithe, 
which  has  so  long  been  an  object 
of  attention  in  the  mercantile 
world,  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  shipping  and  craft.  The 
ceremony  took  pKice  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
spectators,  composed  principally  of 
the  proprietors  and  their  friends, 
together  with  a  large  company*  of 
ladies,  who  all  appeared  much  gra- 
tified on  this  interesting  occasion. 
The  day  proved  highly  auspicious, 
and  though  the  weather  was  rather 
cold,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was 
much  heightened  .by  the  brilliant 
rays  of  the  sun.  Early  in  the 
morning  every  thing  about  the 
works  denoted  the  approaching 
festivity  :  two  colours  were  seen 
flying  at  the  entrance  lock,  and  the 
royal  standard  was  displayed  on  a 
staff  in  die  midst  of  the  island. 

At  two  o'clock  the  ship  intend- 
ed to  take  die  lead  in  entering  be- 
gan to  dress  in  the  colours  of  va~ 
rious  nations,  and  the  remaining 
shrps  also  followed  the  example, 
though  in  a  plainer  style.  About 
the  same  time  the  company  assem- 
bled 
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t>lcgl  on  the  insular  "wharfage, 
where  marquees  and  a  cold  colla- 
tion were  prepared  for  their  ac- 
commodation. At  length  the  tide 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  water  in  th« 
bason,  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  guns  were  fyred  as  a  signal  for 
vessels  to  enter; 

About  half  past  three  o'plock, 
the  Argo,  a  fine  brig  of  242  tons 
burthen,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Hall,  made  her  entry  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  spectators. 
jShe  was  saluted  by  a  discharge  of 
cannon  on  shore,  which  was  re- 
turned  by  the  vessel,  whilst  a  band 
of  martial  music  on  the  deck 
played  "  God  save  the  King,'?  and 
*f  Rule  Britannia."  Four  other 
vessels,  named  the  Equity,  the  Brit- 
ish Tar,  the  Nautilus,  and  the 
Cumberland  yacht,  all  handsomely 
ornamented  with  colours,  imme- 
diately followed.  The  whole  made 
a  very  interesting  appearance,  ri- 
ding in  the  capacious  channels  of 
the  commercial  bason,  which  is  a 
great  improvement  to  the  port  pf 
London,  and  promises  the  most 
ample  accommodation  to  the  trade 
pf  the  river  Thames. 

PAPER-CIRCULATION. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  de- 
livered in  the  house  of  commons 
pursuant  to  their  order,  that  the 
.  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
of  fire  pounds  each,  and  upwards, 
including  the  bank  ppst  bills  paya- 
ble seven  days  after  sight,  was 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1806  £.1 2,722,0f0 
On  the  1st  of  August  -  -  12,995,550 
Oa  the  1st  of  November  -  12,814,900 
bn  the  1st  of  February,  1807  12,333,480 

besides  nearly  four  millions  and  a 
half,  at  each  of  these  periods,  of 
notes  of  2/.  and  1/.  each. 

13.  In  common  with  every  ad- 
mirer of  literature  and  the  polite 


arts,  we  have  most  sincerely  to  la* 
ment  the  total  loss  by  fire  of  the 
elegant  and  magnificent  mansion 
of  Hafod  in  Cardiganshire,  the 
hospitable  residence  of  Thomas 
Johnes,  esq.  the  worthy  represen- 
tative in  parliament  for  the  county, 
and  the  theme  of  rapturous  delight 
to  every  traveller  in  that  part  of  the 
principality.  The  dreadful  acci- 
dent occurred  early  in  the  morning, 
.and  originated,  it  is  supposed,  in 
the  apartments  of  the  female  ser- 
vants. At  a  quarter  after  three,  Mrs. 
Johnes  was  awakened  by  the  fire ; 
and  immediately,  hut  with  difficul- 
ty, alarmed  the  family.  So  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  the  flames,  that 
.  some  ox  the  domestics  were  with 
great  difficulty  rescued.  The 
housekeeper  was  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger  of  perishing  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered ;  and 
two  or  three  other  servants,  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  were  much  scorched  be- 
fore tjiey  could  be  relieved  by  means 
of  ropes,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Scarcely  covered,  Mrs. 
Johnes  and  her  daughter,  after 
saving  some  few  articles  from  the 
wreck,  took  shelter  at  the  Devils 
Bridge,  four  miles  distant,  where 
the  family  have  since  continued. 
Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  df»  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  Shropshire,  brother- 
in-law  to  Mr.  Johnes,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  Hafod,  naked,  and  a  few 
of  the  men-servants,  by  wonderful 
exertions,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  succeeded  in  saving  most  pf 
the  valuable  plate,  china,  and  a 
quantity  of  inferior  furniture  ;  the 
wine,  the  linen,  Ityrs.  Johnes's  ap- 
parel, trinkets,  &c.  and  the  princi- 
pal furniture,  magnificent  glasses, 
&c.  were  all  lost.  Mr.  Williams 
also  sustained  a  considerable  loss, 
not  being  able  to  save  his  travel- 
ling 
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in?  equipage,  bills,  cash,,  and 
other  valuables.  Many  of  the 
splendid  books  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  library  were  saved  ;  but  all  the 
precious  lore  that  was  deposited  in 
the  gallery  and  the  anti-library  fell 
in  the  unrelenting  flames,  among 
which  were  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties— th*  Welch  MSS.  and  the  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Johnes  for  the  last 
forty  years :  an  irreparable  loss  to 
society,  anC^to  the  munificent  own- 
en  It  was  feared  that  the  valu- 
able Froissarts  were  to  be  included 
in  the  loss  ;  but  the  copies  of  that 
work  which,  with  so* much  credit 
to  Mr.  J.  and  his  assistants  in  typo- 
graphy, have  issued  from  the  Ha- 
xod  press,  and  will  immortalize  the 
translator  and  the  printer.  The 
fire  commenced  at  the  hour  before 
stated;  and  at  6,  three  hours 
after  (excepting  the  three  turrets  at 
the  corners  of  tne  mansion  and  the 
conservatory),  only  the  bare  walls 
remained,  a  melancholy  memento 
of  the  former  splendour  of  the 
place.  The  house,  library,  &c. 
were  valued  at  140,000/.;  and 
were  insured  (we  believe,  at  about 
half  that  sum)  in  the  British  and 
Imperial  Fire-Offices;  and  those 
honourable  bodies,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  accident,  dispatched 
their  surveyor  to  settle  the  claims 
under  the  policies.  Fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost  nor  persons  injured. 
Mr.  Johnes  was  in  town,  attending 
his  parliamentary  duties  ;  and  did 
not  arrive  to  the  solace-  of  his  fa- 
mily till  Wednesday  evening,  the 
18th  instant. 

TRIAL    OF   SIR    HOME    POPHAM. 

We  have  already  laid  before  our 
readers  the  proceedings  on  the  first 
day  of  the  trial  of  this  officer,  in 
which  were  included  the  substance 


of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.  The  second  day  (Saturday) 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  some  unin- 
teresting formalities,  and  in  the 
reading  of  the  several  papers  and 
documents  which  were  to  support 
the  charge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jer- 
vis,  who  appeared  as  prosecutor 
for  the  admiralty.  At  the  request 
of  sir  Home  Popham,  the  court  en- 
larged the  time  of  his  defence  till 
Monday.  Upon  that  day  the  pro- 
ceedings were  resumed,  and  sir 
Home  entered  upon  his  justifica- 
tion as  follows : 


DEFENCE. 


Mr.  President, — After  having 
devoted  the.greater  part  of  my  life 
to  the  service  of  my  king  and 
country,  I  am  brought  before  you 
and  other  members  of  t}ns  honour- 
able court,  to  vindicate  my  con* 
duct  from  a  charge  of  a  nature  as 
extraordinary  and  as  unprecedent- 
ed, perhaps,  as  ever  was  submitted 
to  the  investigation  of  a  court  mar- 
tial.  In  applying  the  epithets  of 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
to  the  accusation  exhibited  against 
me,  I  speak  of  it  generally,  and 
not  with  a  particular  reference  to 
the  irregular,  and,  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  add,  the  illegal  manner 
in  which  it  is  worded.     On  this 

S)int  I  shall  animadvert  hereafter, 
ut  I  cannot,  sir,  enter  into  the 
substance  of  my  defence,  without 
observing  to  you,  how  extraordi- 
nary it  is  that  1  should  be  brought 
to  trial  by  that  superior  authority, 
to  which  every  officer  in  his  majes- 
ty's naval  service  looks  up  for  re* 
ward  and  protection,  for  having 
employed  the  means  placed  in  my- 
disposal  in  making  a  successful  at- 
tack on  a  possession  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  instead*  of  suffering 
them  to  remain  inactive  and  dor- 
mant. 
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mant.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  it 
is  less  unprecedented,  to  criminate 
an  officer  entrusted  with  a  com- 
mand of  some  importance,  for  hav- 
ing exercised  that  discretionary 
power,  without  which  no  service 
can  be  carried  on  with  energy  or 
effect,  when  the  result  of  such  an  act, 
so  far  from  having  been  attended 
with  any  ill  consequence,  lias,  on 
the  contrary,  been  glorious  to  his 
majesty's  arms,  and  honourable  to 
the  country.  Yes,  sir,  the  success 
which  crowned  the  united  exertions 
of  general  Beresford  and  myself, 
seconded  by  the  bravery  and  per- 
severance of  the  land  and  sea  forces 
under  our  orders,  was  proclaimed 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  metropo- 
lis by  the  usual  signal  of  triumph, 
and  the  news  of  the  conquest  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  reechoed,  with 
exultation  and  gratitude,  through- 
out every  quarter  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

But  now  to  proceed  to  the 
charge  before  you.  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  show,  that  the  discretion 
1  exercised  was  not  only  such  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  fair- 
ly admissible,  but  such  as  the  mi- 
nisters, under  whose  orders  I  sailed 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fully 
warranted  by  their  concurrent  opi- 
nions, at  least  by  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  those  who  were  under- 
stood by  all  to  hold  the  leading  in- 
fluence in  that  administration.  I 
shall,  however,  not  only  show  that 
an  expedition  to  South  America 
was  a  favourite  object  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  he  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion, and  actually  took  some  steps 
to  carry  it  into  execution  in  the 
course  of  his  former  administration; 
but  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  it, 
being  only  restrained  from  at- 
tempting the  execution  of  it  by  po- 


litical reasons,  which  no  longer  ex- 
isted, when  I  felt  it  my  duty,  for 
the  interest  of  my  country,  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
upon  this  long  projected  expedi- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1804, 
a  change  occurred  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  country,  soon  after 
which  I  was  appointed  to  the  An- 
telope, in  the  Downs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blockading  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne,  in  the  absence  of  admi- 
ral Louis.  While  I  commanded 
that  ship,  lord  Melville,  then  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  corresponded 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  Miran- 
da's plan  ;  and  on  my  coming  to 
Town  in  the  month  of  October  in 
that  year  [at  which  period  the  pro- 
bability of  a  Spanish  war  had  in- 
creased) his  lordship  directed  me 
to  consult  again  with  general  Mi- 
randa, and  to  digest  my  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
America,  in  the  form  of  a  memoir. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I 
delivered  this  document  to  lord 
Melville  on  the  16th  October, 
1804.  Shortly  after  I  was  directed 
to  attend  Mr.  Pitt  at  Wimbledon, 
in  order  that  he  might  converse 
with  me  on  the  various  points 
comprehended  in  my  memoir. 

In  the  month  of  December, 
1804,  1  Was  sent  for  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  to  Deal,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Diadem,  to  which 
ship  I  was  appointed,  was  put  in 
commission  for  the  express  purpose 
of  my  proceeding  in  her  on  the  in- 
tended expedition  to  South  Ame- 
rica. Various  circumstances,  how- 
ever, occurred  to  retard  the  execu- 
tion of  this  project ;  but,  with  the  ' 
exception  ot  the  short  intervals  of 
peace,  it  had  never  been  relin- 
quished, from  die  moment  the  idea 
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was  first  suggested.  These  facts, 
as  far  as  lord  Melville  was  con- 
cerned, his  lordship  will  substan- 
tiate. 

In  July,  1805,  I  received  an  ac- 
count of  the  weak  state  of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  also  learned  that  a  strong 
squadron  was  expected  there  from 
France.  Conceiving  that  the  cap- 
ture of  this  settlement,  while  it 
would  materially  contribute  to 
promote  the  interest  of  my  coun- 
try, might  likewise  afford  facilities 
to  the  projected  conquest  of  the 
Spanish  dependencies  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  which 
was  the  main  object  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  immediately  proposed 
to  him  that  an  armament  should 
sail  without  delay  for  the  attack  of 
the  Cape.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  I  received  my  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  in  the  Diadem,  as 
commanding  officer  of  all  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  and  vessels  destined 
for  that  service.  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  then  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  treasury,  was  present  at  the 
conversation  to  which  I  here  al- 
lude, and  will  corroborate  my  ac- 
count of  what  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  18Q5,  I 
took  final  leave  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
whom  I  had  a  long  conversation 
on  the  original  project  of  an  expe- 
dition to  South  America.  Mr. 
Pitt  informed  me,  that,  from  the 
negotiation  then  pending  with  Rus- 
sia, it  appeared  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  was  extremely  anxious 
to  attach  Spain  to  the  coalition, 
and  that  until  that  matter  should 
be  determined,  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  felt 
a  delicacy  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostile  operations  in 
South  America  $  but  that  as  soon 


aft  possible  after  such  an  overture 
should  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Spanish  court,  it  was  his  fixed  in- 
tention to  enter  on  the  original 
project,  and  attack  Spain  in  that 
distant,  but  most  vulnerable  quar- 
ter. I  lament  extremely  that  any 
proceeding  should  have  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  state  these  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  calculations 
upon  a  Spanish  alliance,  but  the 
fault  is  not  mine*  Any  thing  that 
serves  to  show  the  value  attached 
by  those  from  whom  I  derived  my 
appointment  to  that  object,  for  the 
execution  of  which  I  am  now 
brought  before  you  as  a  delink 
quent,  is  manifestly  proper  and  re- 
quisite for  my  j us ti fi cation.  From 
what  I  have  stated,  it  will,  I  am 
confident,  appear  evident  to  every 
member  of  this  honourable  court, 
that  if  the  attack  on  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  preceded  that  on  the 
Spanish  settlements,  the  priority 
was  the  result  of  my  own  imme- 
diate suggestion  to  the  late  prime 
minister.  It  will  likewise,  I  am 
persuaded,  appear  not  less  obvious 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
on  my  interview  with  that  illus- 
trious statesman,  he  fully  and  une- 
quivocally strengthened  the  con- 
viction wnich  I  entertained  of  his 
intention  to  follow  up  the  capture 
of  the  Cape  by  jm  attack  on  the 
Spanish  settlements  ;  for  at  this  fi- 
nal interview,  Mr.  Pitt  desired  me 
to  furnish  Mr.  Huskisson  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  from  whom  he  was 
likely  to  obtain  any  further  infor- 
mation he  might  want  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr*  Pitt  was  then  leaving 
the  secretary's  room  at  the  treasu- 
ry, to  go  into  the  board-room  ;  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  coming  in  at  the 
other  door  just  at  the  moment,  I 
instantly  communicated  to  him  the 
substance 
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substance  of  what  had  passed. 
The  veracity  of  this  allegation  will 
be  confirmed  to  this  honourable 
court  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Huskisson. 

When  this  chain  of  facts  shall 
have  been  completely  established 
by  the  concurrent  depositions   of 
lord  Melville,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  again  to  urge  to 
this  honourable  court,  that,  on  my 
leaving   England,  I  sailed  under 
the  strongest  conviction,  that  after 
having   succeeded    in   taking   the 
Cape,  nothing  would  contribute  so 
effectually  to  accomplish  the  views 
of  those  ministers,  by  whom  I  had  » 
been  entrusted  with  the  command, 
as  to  strike  a  blow  in  South  Amei  i- 
ca,  before  the  Spaniards  should  be 
prepared  against  it.      In  fact,  as 
there  was  a  necessity  for  the  squa- 
dron under  my  command  to  touch 
at  St.  Salvadore  for  water,  on  its 
passage    from     England    to    the 
Cape,  it  was  naturally  to  be   ap- 
prehended, from  the  constant  com- 
munication  between  St.  Salvadore 
knd  the  Rio  dela  Plata,  that  every 
information  respecting  the   naval 
and  military  force  of  the  arma- 
ment would  be  transmitted  to  the 
governors   of  Monte  Video   and 
Buenos  Ayres.     Therefore,  under 
every  view  of  the  subject,  it  was 
most  advisable  not  to  defer   the 
attack  on  the  Spanish  possessions. 
Urgent,  however,  as  these  conside- 
rations may  appear,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  fix  my  at- 
tention altogether  on   the   imme- 
diate execution  of  the  project  re- 
ferred to.     Various  circumstances 
remained  to  be  weighed  and  .exa- 
mined, but  none  more  particularly 
than  the  original  cause  of  delay 
stated   by  Mr.  Pitt,  namely,  the 
anxiety  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
to  attach   Spain  to  the  coalition 


forming  on  the  continent  of  Eui- 
tope  at  the  time  I  sailed  from  Eng* 
land. 

Early  in  February,  1806,  I  re<- 
ceived  accounts  of  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  India. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  month 
I  also  received  the  news  of  lord 
Nelson's  glorious  victory  off  Tra- 
falgar, and  the  account  of  a  gene- 
ral coalition  against  France/ from 
an  alliance  with  which  power  it 
was  evident  the  emperor  Alexain- 
der  had  not  been  able  to  detach 
Spain. 

Towards  the  end  of  February, 
a  Danish  vessel,  which  arrived  at 
the  Cape,  brought  English  news-  / 
papers,  giving  an  account  of  the 
tate  of  the  Austrian  army. 

By  the  capture  of  the  Volon* 
taire  French  frigate,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  I  learnt  the  defeat  of  the 
Russian  army  at  Ausfcrlitz  ;  that 
Bonaparte  was  in  possession  of 
Vienna ;  and  that  when  Willau- 
mez's  squadron  sailed  fiom  Brest, 
he  left  in  that  port  no  more  than 
six  ships  of  war,  of  which  three 
only  were  fit  for  j>ervice.  From  a 
German  officer,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Volon taire,  I  also 
collected  such  presumptive  evi- 
dence respecting  the  ulterior  de- 
stination of  Willaumez's  squadron, 
as  induced  me  to  adopt  the  idea 
that,  after  cruizing  a  certain  time 
on  the  banks  of  Languilles,  he 
would  put  into  the  Brazils  for  wa- 
ter and  refreshments,  and  thence 
proceed  to  the  West  Indies,  more 
especially  after  he  should  have  been 
informed  that  the  Cape  was  actu- 
ally taken  by  the  British  forces. 
Indeed,  so  strongly  did  this  pre- 
sumption operate  on  my  mind, 
that  I  dispatched  a  small  copper- 
bottomed  transport-brig  to  admiral 
Cochrane,  at  Barbadoes,  to  ap- 
prise h'.m  of  what  I  conceived  was 
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the  most  likely  course  to  be  pur- 
sued  by  Willaumez,  as  will  appear 
by  my  letter  to  Mr.  Marsden,  da- 
led  — . 

I  also  dispatched  the  Protector 

fun-brig  to  sir  Edward  Pellew,  in 
ndia,  and  the  Rolla  brig,  to  en- 
deavour to  fall  in  with  whatever 
British  squadron  might  be  employ- 
ed in  the  blockade  of  the  Mauri- 
tius. 

These  measures  of  precaution 
evince  to  the  honourable  court  my 
extreme  anxiety  to  communicate  to 
the  commander  in  chief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's naval  forces  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  on  every  station 
liable  to  attack  from  the  enemy's  • 
flying  squadrons,  such  intelligence 
as  might  enable  them  to  intercept 
ihose  squadrons,  or  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  to  afford  every  pro- 
tection in  their  power  to  the  com- 
merce of  his  majesty's  subjects* 

I  am  charged  too  with  having 
left  the  Cape  exposed  te  attack  and 
insult.  On  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain, that  through  the  well-known 
zeal,  ability,  and  judgment  of  lieu- 
tenant-general sir  David  Baird,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  placed  in 
a  state  of  the  most  perfect  security. 

Besides,  at  the  time  when  I  left 
the  Cape,  the  winter  season  was 
about  to  commence,  during  which 
no  ships  can  lie  in  Table  Bay  with 
safety. 

Independently  of  these  circum- 
stances,! would  ask,  How  often  has 
the  Cape  been  without  a  single  ship 
of  war  tp  assist  in  its  defence  du- 
ring the  time  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  British  forces  in  the  late  war, 
and  the  flag  of  the  naval  com- 
manding officer  on  the  station  left 
flying  on  board  of  a  small  vessel, 
scarcely  capable  of  making  any  re- 
sistance ?  Indeed,  in  the  imme- 
diate expectation  of  the  arrival  at 
the  Cape  of  some  men  of  war  from 


England,  I  left  an  order,  dated  die 
13th  of  April,  1806,  addressed  to 
any  naval  officer  who  might  arrive 
there,  and  be  junior  to  myself,  by 
which  order  he  or  they  were  at 
perfect  liberty  either  to  remain  at 
the  Cape,  or  to  follow  me  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  should  appear 
most  for  the  benefit  of  his  majesty's 
service,  after  a  consultation  with 
sir  David  Baird  on  the  subject.  If 
I  am  asked  why  I  was  so  anxious 
to  leave  the  Cape  in  such  apparent 
haste,  as  not  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  men  of  war  from  England, 
my  answer  is  simply  this :  I  was 
fearful  that  the  delay  in  my  depar- 
ture from  the  Cape,  added  to  the 
probable  length  of  the  passage 
from  that  promontory  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  might  de* 
feat  die  object  o£  the  expedition,  by 
retarding  my  arrival  at.  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  until  that  season,  which, 
from  the  information  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  respecting  the  navigation 
of  this  river,  might  render  it  im- 
possible to  sail  up  high  enough  to 
attack  either  of  the  settlements  of 
Monte  Video  or  Buenos  Ayres. 

Another  point  to  which  I  am  de- 
sirous to  call  the  attention  of  this 
honourable  court  is  this,  that  from 
the  manner  in ,  which  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralty  replies  to  my  let- 
ter of  the  9th  of  April,  wherein  I 
apprised  that  board  of  my  intend- 
ed departure  for  the  Rio  de  la  Pla- 
ta, for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Spanish  possessions,  I  had  a  just 
right  to  suppose  that  the  admiralty 
board  did  not  disapprove  of  my 
having  sailed  with  the  squadron  on 
that  service ;  for  certainly  it  is  ra- 
tional to  infer,  that  some  expression 
of  their  displeasure  would  have 
been  inserted  ro  Mr.  Marsden's  let> 
ter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
mine  of  the  date  before  mentioned. 
Am  I  not  therefore  justified,  sir,  in 
construing 
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construing*  the  silence  observed  on 
this  head,  as  at  least  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgement on  the  part  of  that 
board,  which  has  now  brought  me 
to  trial  for  having  undertaken  the 
expedition  against  Buenos  Ay  res 
without  orders,  that  it  did  no:;  then 
excite  their  dissatisfaction  ? 

But,  in  truth,  the  importance 
which  the  admiralty  now  profess  to 
attach  to  the  Cape,  seems  extremely 
singular,  when  contrasted  with  the 
opinions,  which,  from  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  letter  to  me,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  my  account  of  its 
capture,  they  appeared  to  entertain 
of  it  5  indeed,  the  tame,  the  cold 
terms  of  that  letter  would  natu- 
rally induce  an  idea,  either  that  the 
admiralty  thought  the  Cape  of 
little  value  in  itself,  or  that  it  was 
of  no  consequence  comparatively 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition- Really  estimating  the 
Cape  as  it  deserves,  it  would  have 
been  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
letter,  that  the  admiralty  were 
aware  of,  and  highly  prized,  that 
ultimate  object  ;  bur  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  their  conduct. 
When  the  acquisition  was  made, 
not  one  solitary  expression  of 
thanks  was  pronounced  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  owing,  and  yet  I 
am  to  be  condemned  for  hiving 
exposed  that  acquisiihn  even  to 
imaginary  hazard.  The  import- 
ance of  the  capture  was  pawd 
over  in  silence  when  I  might  have 
been  gratified  ;  but  it  is  loudly  en- 
hanced when  the  object  is  to  de- 
press me.  Whence  this  diHlvcnce, 
I  leave  it  to  your  reflections,  gen- 
tleman j  I  leave  it  to  the  reiteaicr.s 
of  my  country. 

My  letter  of  the  9th  of  April 
was  received  by  the  admiralty 
board  in  June  last,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  Aug'.:*t  that  admiral 
Sterling    sailed  to   supersede  rre, 
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with  an  order  of  recall.  If  my 
conduct  in  having  engaged  in  this 
enter;  rise  hat!  been  really  disap- 
proved by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, why,  on  their  perusal  of  my 
dispatches,  was  not  the  admiralty 
board  directed  to  send  out  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  to  signify  to  me  their 
disapprobation  of  my  conduct  in 
having  sailed  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  spec!  fie  orders  to  that  effect, 
byuhirh  moans  also,  the  visionary 
exposure  of  the  Cape  would  have 
t,een  of  near  three  months'  dura- 
tion ?  No  reason  whatever  can  be 
assigned'  for  their  having  kept  me 
so  long  in  such  a  state  of  anxious 
suspense,  except,  indeed,  the  un- 
certainty which  the  British  cabinet 
seems  to  have  been  in  at  the  time  re- 
specting t%Q  conduct  to  be  pursued 
in  the  event  o\  my  enterprise  being 
crowned  whh  success,  on  account 
of  the  negotiation  then  pending  at 
Paris. — In  ti  nth,  sir,  it  is  manifest, 
from  every  view  of  the  conduct  of 
tha  admiralty  board,  that  at  that 
time  they  had  no  intention  what- 
ever to  arraign  me  for  this  success- 
ful e\ci'ci\c  of  the  discretionary 
power  v.'th  which  I  maintain 
every  commanding  officer,  on  a 
distant  srution,  is  vested,  and  which 
he  has  a  right  to  exc?t  for  the 
'^rd  of  his  country.  The  jrUpcr- 
sccs:on,  I  conceive,  was  meant  as 
the  e;;tu-n;e  measure  of  punish- 
nr?iu. 

Indevd,  sirr  were  not  our  naval 
and  ii. i  itary  commanders,  em-" 
plo\  cd  -a  iuieign  v;rvi.;;-,  and  in  di- 
stant quarters,  showed  a  latitude 
fbr  thecxeici>e  cf.their  di^creti ^r», 
what  i"d  conv.(juence«j  would  often 
a;uu  to  his  majesty's  servi<  £  ! 

N  u  i n  c r o  y  s  p re c ed  e r.  t  s  ex;  s  •  wh  i ch 
firly  illnnrue  the  truth  of  this  po- 
s'.iu),  some  oi  which  nv.v  crc- 
bably  occur  to  the  rec  liection  of 
themcTnbLrsvf thecourt.  Amongst 
(£.)„  others 
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others  -which  present  themselves  to 
my  memory  at  this  moment,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  mention  the  c(,up-&c<- 
main  which  put  the  British  crown 
in  possession  of  Gibraltar.  Sir  Geo. 
Rooke  had  no  orders  for  undertak- 
ing that  bold  enterprise,  nor  was 
he  arraigned  by  his  superiors  at 
Home,  for  having  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion on  that  occasion  :  on  the 
Contrary,  his  majesty  did  every 
honour  to  his  enterprising  mind. 

In  the  American  war,  sir  Peter 
Parker,  I  believe,  and  general 
Dalling,  the  then  naval  and  mi- 
litary commanders  at  Jamaica, 
concerted  an  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  settlement  at  Omoah, 
which  was  to  a  certain  degree 
successful.  No  blame,  I  under- 
stand, was  attached  to  either  of 
those  officers,  for  having  directed 
this  attack  without  orders, 

/it  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,    1793,    lord    Hood  entered 

?loulon,  and  afterwards  attacked 
orsica,  without  orders,  and,  / 
brfkvs,  against  the  opinion  of  the 
general,  who  would  not  cooperate 
with  him.  Yet  th.it  admiral  was 
not  brought  before  a  court-mar- 
tial for  having  so  acted*;  or  was  it 
ever  known  that  his  conduct  was 
censured.  * 

In  179K,  lord  St.  Vincent  (then 
sir  John  Jervis)  sent  the  heroic 
Nelson  to  attack  TenerifFc,  in  con- 
sequence of  information  which  he 
received,  that  two  ships  had  loaded 
their  treasure  there.  Every  person 
is  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  that 
expedition,  which  lost  to  die  coun- 
try so  many  brave  men,  on  ac- 
count of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
disastrous  result  of  this  intended 
twp'de-mauh  which  was  incontes- 
tably  undertaken  without  orders 
from  any  superior  authority,  it  is 
certain  that  no  public  inquiry 
was    ever  instituted  against    lord 


St.  Vincent,  although,  if  an  opinion 
were  to  be  framed  from  the  event 
only,  without  considering  the  mo- 
tives of  the  enterprise,  there  would 
perhaps  appear  sufficient  ground  en 
which  an  accusation  might  have 
been  expected  and  supported 
against  that  commander.  But  let 
the  court  particularly  look  at  the 
letter  recently  published  from  that 
illustrious  officer  lord  Nelson  to 
sir  Simon  Taylor,  of  Jamaica,  re- 
lative to  his  discretion  in  going 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
We«t  Indies. 

These  precedents,  sir,  will  clearly 
prove  the  existence  and  toleration 
*of  that    discretionary    power  on 
which  I  have  acted. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  when  the 
admiralty  learnt  by  my  letter  of 
the  9th  of  April,  that  I  had  sailed 
with  the  squadron  under  my  orders 
for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  board 
did  not  at  first  apparently  disap- 
prove of  my  conduct ;  and  I  think 
I  am  borne  out  in  this  conclusion 
by  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Marsden's  let- 
ter, acknowledging  miae  of  the 
dale  last  mentioned.  The  letter  in 
question  is  dated  August  6,  and  h 
:n  the  following  terms : 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  and  com- 
municated to  my  lords  commis- 
sioners o{  the  admiralty  your  let- 
ter of  the  8th  of  April  last,  inform- 
ing them  of  your  intended  pro- 
ceedings with  the  squadron  under 
your  orders.         I  am,  &c. 

"  Wm.  Marsdkn.'* 
Now,  sir,  on  comparing  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Marsdcn,  dated  the  1st  of  March. 
1806,  in  answer  to  one  from  me 
conveying  a. •piece  of  intelligence, 
which  I  cannot  but  suppose  muse 
have  been  gratifying,  the  two  let- 
ters will  prove  to  be  written  exactly 
in  the  same  style.  The  letter  of  die 
1  st  of  March  is  as  follows  : 

«  Sir,— 
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w  Sir, — t  have  received  and  laid, 
before  my  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty  your  letter  of  the 
ISth  of  January  last,  with  the  se- 
veral papers  therein  referred  to,  re- 
lative to  the  capitulation  of  the 
town  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

"Wm.  Marsden." 

The  conclusion  which  I  think 
every  unprejudiced  man  would 
draw  from  the  perusal  of  these  two 
letters  is,  that  if  the  admiralty 
board  did  not  judge  proper  to  ex- 
press to  me  any  approbation,  not 
merely  of  my  own  conduct,  as 
commander  of  the  naval  force  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  the  Cape, 
but  that  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
who  contributed  to  this  conquest, 
still  the  board  could  not  well  be 
displeased  with  it ;  and  that  by  their 
secretary  having  left  me  also  in  the 
dark,  or  rather  to  my  own  conjec- 
tures, in  his  reply  to  my  letter  ac- 
quainting him  of  my  having  sailed 
with  the  squadron  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  it  was  equally  presumable 
that  the'board  did  not  then  disap- 
prove of  my  having  proceeded  on 
that  expedition, — that  is,  by  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  two  let- 
ters, they  looked  upon  the  capture 
of  the  Cape,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  squadron's  sailing  to  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  precisely  in  the  same  point 
of  view,  or  that  one  was  as  likely 
to  meet  their  approbation,  or  to 
prove  advantageous  to  the  country, 
as  the  other. 

Sir  Home  Papham  having  con- 
cluded his  defence,  which  lasted 
about  four  hours,  thedeputy  judge 
advocate  proceeded  to  call  over 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  wh« 
were  summoned .  to  appear  at  the 
court-martial,  to  give  their  testi- 
mony as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  and  orders,  «c.  given 
to  sir  Home  Fbphacu 


The  witnesses  having  answered 
to  their  names,  were  directed  to 
withdraw,  and  watt  until  their  re-, 
spective  evidence  were  called  for. 
Lord  Mefoille  sworn,  and  examined 
by  sir  Home  Popbam. 

Q.  Will  your  lordship  have  the 
goodness  to  relate  to  the  court  all 
the  circumstances  in  your  recol- 
lection, respecting  the  communica- 
tions  I  held  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
your  lordship,  collectively  and 
individually,  respecting  the  expe- 
dition to  South  America  ? 

A.  Some  time  after  I  came  to 
the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty, 
I  had  occasion  to  learn,  that  the 
administration  preceding  that  of 
which  I  formed  a  part  held  com- 
munications with  general  Miranda, 
respecting  some  project  he  enter- 
tained relative  to  South  America; 
I  did  not  immediately  give  much 
attention  to  that  subject,  because, 
not  being  then  at  war  with  Spain,  I 
did  not  think  that,  consistently 
with  that  consideration,  this  coun- 
try could  take  any  active  part  in 
the  business.  In  the  progress  of 
the  summer  of  the  year  1804,  and 
particularly  towards  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  1  had  little  doubt,  from 
the  official  situation  I  held  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  and  from 
communications  with  the  heads  of 
other  public  departments,  that  such 
a  war  would  soon  take  place.  I 
therefore  thought  it  my  duty, 
through  sir  Evan  N?pean  and 
others,  who  I  had  reason  to  think 
were  acquainted  with  what  passed 
under  the  former  administration, 
to  inform  myself  more  minutely 
relatively  to  the  views  of  general  * 
Miranda  I  likewise  had  more  than 
oneconfidentnalcornrnunicaaof^with 
general  Miranda  himself;  and  the 
result  of  my  opinion  was,  that,  al» 
though  it  might  not  be  wise  or  ex* 
-pedient,  or  perhaps  within  tike 
(£^)  meant 
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means  of  this  country,  at  that  time 
to  commie  themselves  to  the  full 
extent,  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  this  country  so  far  to 
Watch  the  progress  of  his  operations 
as  to   make   use  of  them,  if  they 
could  be  made  subservient  to  the 
-purposes  of  opening  the  ports  of 
South   America  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  this  country  ;   and 
upon  that  principle,  as  well  as  upon 
every  other  public  subject,  I  had 
almost  daily  communications,  both 
in  tov,;n  and  at  Wimbledon,  with  Mt . 
Pitt,  then  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  subject  was  more  fa* 
miliar  to  my  consideration,  because, 
for  many  years  past,  particularly 
in  1796,  I  had  occasion  to  consider 
it  very  maturely  in  concert  with  the 
then  hoard  of  admiralty.     I  was  at 
that  time  secretary  of  state  for  the 
war  department.     In  consequence 
of  the  conversations    I  had  with 
Mr.    Pitt,   as  already  mentioned, 
about  the  month  of  October  or  No- 
vember, andtn  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  from  the  capture  of 
four  French  frigates,  I  desired  sir 
Home  Popham  to  attend   rne,  hi 
order  that  he  might  bee  at  hand  to 
attend  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself  at  any 
time  we  had   occasion  to  consult 
him  ;  and  I  think  about  the  same 
time, the  ship  Diadem,  being  vacant, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  sir  Home,  dated 
Wimbledon,  1st  Nov.  1804,  stating 
that  gen.  'Minwda  not  being  more 
urgent  with  them  than  wi2i  me, 
as  he  thought  we  were  at  war  with 
Spain,  to  commence  an  attack  on 
Spanish  America,  and  not  knowing 
any  thing  more  convenient  than  to 
place  sir  Home  on  board  the  Dia- 
dem, die  letter  .directed  him,  if  the 
u-eather  was  fair,  to  come  up.  Thrs 
Jetter  was  not  signed  by  the  official 
secretary,  but  sent  by  myself.    Sir 
Home .  Popham    came    in  conser 
fftter.ee  ;  I  had  many  communica- 


tions with  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  conversations  held  with  Mr^ 
Pitt,  from  day  to  day,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  those  communications  con* 
tinned  during  the  period  I  remain- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  admiralty* 
I  ceased  to  be  in  that  situation  im- 
mediately after  the  8th  of  April, 
ISO&i  I  had  many  interviews  with 
Mr.  Pitt  after  that  period,  indeed 
during  the  whole  remaining  period 
of  his  life,  till  our  final  separation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 806 : 
from  that  time  I  ceased  to  be  his 
colleague  in  office,  and  I  made  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  avoid  all  con- 
versation with  him  upon  subjects  of 
a  political  nature,  so  that,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  I  can  speak  to 
nothing  after  the  8th  ot  April, 
1805,  but  the  last  time  I  saw  Mr. 
Pitt  was  in  1806. 

Q.  Does  your  lordship  recollect 
directing  me  to  attend  Mr.  Pitt,  at 
Wimbledon,  when  we  discussed  all 
Miranda's  views  ?  and  when  there 
was  no  person  present  but  yourself 
and  him  ? 

A.  I  recollect  such  a  circum- 
stance, and  interview,  but  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  the  pre- 
cise month* 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  night  of  the 
day  that  Mr.  Pitt  went  to  Wey- 
mouth to  the  king  ? 

A.  It  was  very  likely  to  be  on 
that  night,  as  he  went  from  my 
house. 

Q.  Does  your  lordship  recollect, 
after  converging  with  Mr.  Pitt  on 
that  subject,  as  to  the  readiest  way 
for  forwarding  all  the  views  of  ^en. 
Miranda,  Mr.  Pitt's  directing  me  to 
draw  up,  in  concert  with  him,  a 
memoir,  explaining  all  the  views  ot" 
general  Miranda,  from  time  to  time 
communicated  to  me,  and  deliver- 
ing ft,  through  myself,  or  by  him, 
to  Mr.  Pittf 

A.*  I  recollect  pqrfecdy  well  re- 
ceiving 
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ceiring  such  a  memorial,  and  being 
very  glad  to  know  the  full  extent 
of  general  Miranda's  views ;  but 
certainly  avoided  to  commit  my- 
self, or  the  British  government, 
beyond  the  object  I  have  already 
slated  relative  to  South  America  ; 
upon  which  subject  I  had  certainly 
entertained  a  most  anxious  wish  at 
that  time,  and  almost  from  that 
time  until  I  was  calkd  to  take  the 
public  concerns  under  my  more  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  that 
anxiety  certainly  never  diminished, 
but  much  increased  in  consequence 
of  all  the  events  which  for  some 
years  past  had  taken  place  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and 
above  all,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Q„  In  consequence  of  your  lord- 
ship's great  pressure  of  business,  it 
is  possible  you  may  not  recollect 
all  the  circumstances  relative  to 
this  object  as  well  as  myself,  who 
had  nothing  else  to  think  of;  but 
you  may  recollect  employing  me 
to  draw  up  such  a  mernoir  ? 

A.  I  certainly  did  employ  you 
to  draw  up  such  a  memoir,  and  I 
thought  I  expressed  myself  so  be- 
fore, 

Q.  Does  your  lordship,  when 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  appoint' 
me  to  the  Diadem,  recollect  that 
it  was  for  prosecuting  some  of  the 
plans  mentioned  in  the  said  me- 
moir ? 

A.  When  sir  Home  Popham 
was  appointed  to  the  Diadem,  the 
object  then  immediately  in  view 
was  to  co-operate,  either  with  or 
without  Miranda,  in  such  objects 
as,  mentioned  in  the  memoir,  might 
be  dough t  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  Britain. 

Q.  Does  your  lordship  recollect 
so  far  as  to  bring  under  your  con- 
templation, whether  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced,  tl*U  the  part  in 


which  I  was  particularly  to  be  era- 
ployed  was  to  restrict  me  to  the 
particular  object  of  the  Cape,  or  to 
allow  me  a  discretion  of  prosecut- 
ing other  objects,  with  a  view  to 
open  the  markets  of  South  America? 
A.  Undoubtedly  the  South  Am^ 
rican  market  was  the  great  object'; 
but  I  cannot  speak  to  any  further 
details  at  so  early.a  period  of  tht 
business.  The  business  was  not  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  the  subject 
of  detailed  instructions,  which  might 
have  fixed  the  particulars  more 
firmly  in  my  memory.  It  occurs 
to  me,  at  this  moment,  as  not  im- 
probable that  the  coast  of  South 
America,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trinidad,  was  at  one  time  looked 
upon  as  a  probable  scene  for  ope- 
rations. 

Q.  On  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  did  your  lordship 
consider  it  as  an  object  materially 
advancing  the  great  object  Mr. 
Pitt  and  you  had  in  view  with  re* 
spect  to  South  America  ?     ' 

Mr.*  Jarvis  objected  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  court  considered  it  a 
mere  question  of  opinion,  and  over- 
ruled the  objection. 

Sir  Home  Popham  said,  that  by 
the  question  he  only  meant  to  prove 
the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  as  to 
their  original  plan  of  attacking 
South  America,  and  their  design 
to  follow  up  that  intention. 

Mr.  Jarvis  answered,  that  it  was 
quite  sufficient  for  him  that  the 
court  objected  to  his  opinion,  to 
indice  him  to  relinquish  it. 

A.  No  doubt  the  capture  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  was  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  object  we  had  in  view; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  if  I  may 
not  have  takw»n  that  impression  from 
th*  circu  instance  of  Buenos  Ayrcs 
having  been  ona  of  the  specific' ob- 
jects in  vi-w  when  the  armament 
was  in  contemplation  in  the  year 
<E3)  1798; 
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17.93  j  I  rertcmber  there  was  an 
armament  then  in  contemplation 
which  was  to  go  round  Cape  Horn, 
and  take  Buenos  Ayres  in  its  way. 

Q.  Does  your  lordship  recollect 
my  having  been  confidentially  em- 
ployed, both  in  the  late  and  pre- 
sent war,  by  different  members  of 
tfee   cabinet  ? 

A.  I  certainly t know  sir  Home 
Popham  was  employed  confiden- 
tially by  the  different  members  of 
the  cabinet  which  he  alludes  to. 

Q.  Is  it  in  your  lordship's  con- 
templation, that,  in  the  execution 
of  those  instructions,  circumstances 
arose  which  tore  not  provided  for 
m  my  instructions,  nor  indeed 
qould  they  be;  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  I  exercised  any  very 
large  discretion  to  obtain  the  great 
object  for  which  I  was  so  employed; 
I  particularly  allude  to  one  of  my 
missions  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burc  h  ? 

Mr.  Jarvis  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion, upon  thtf  grounds,  that  the 
prisoner  sought  to  infer  that,  be- 
cause he  h2d,  upon  other  occasions, 
exercised  an  enlarged  discretion,  he 
was  therefore  warranted  to  do  so  on 
this  occasion. 

Sir  Home  Popham* — I  used  it  to 
show  that  I  was  meeting  the  object 
of  the  government  by  whom  I  was 
so  employed,  and  as  a  justification 
for  my  deviating  from  my  original 
instructions. 

The  Court. — You  have  no  occa- 
sion to  trouble  yourself  as  to  hav- 
ing before  exercised  an  enlarged 
discretion  ;  you  had  no  reasonable 
right  to  presume,  that  the  exercise 
of  a  large  discretion,  in  this  case, 
was  admissible ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  sir  Home  Popham  to  show, 
that  off  cers  had  generally  exercised 
a  discretionary  power. 

Lord  Melville. — I  really  would 
state  the  affair  fully,  but  I  am  ex- 


tremely embarrassed  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  lest  I  may  be  led  to  disclose 
confidential  matter  which  should 
not  be  made  public.  But  I  may 
give  a  general  answer ;  that  I  know, 
sir  Home  Popham  has  been  em-r 
ployed  confidentially,  and  has  ret 
ceived  the  full  approbation  cf  go- 
vernment. 

Admiral  Stanhope.— He  may, 
I  think,  answer  this  question,  in 
order  to  show,  that  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  was,  upon  other  occasions, 
permitted  to  exercise  discretionary 
powers. 

Ct Oss  examined  by  Mr.  Jarviu 

Q.  Was  sir  Home  Popham  ap- 
pointed by  your  lordship  to  the 
Diadem  with  a  view  to  carry  often? 
sive  operations  against  South  Ame- 
rica, and  what  part  of  it  in  parti- 
cular ? 

A.  I  believe  sir  H.  Popham  was 
appointed  to  that  ship  with  a  view 
of  cooperating  with  general  Mi* 
randa,  to  the  extent  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  of  his  proceedings, 
which  would  lead  to  the  acquiring! 
on  the  continent  of  South  America, 
a  trade  favourable  to  this  country j 
but  I  do  not  recollect  any  precise 
place  having  been  appointed. 

Q.  Was  sir.  Home  Popham  ap- 
pointed by  your  lordship  to  any 
command  authorising  him  to  attack 
any  part  of  South  America  ? 

A.  Certainly  not,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  Is  there  any  note,  or  official 
document,  on  the  records  of  the 
admiralty,  in  your  lordship's  recol- 
lection, stating  the  object  for  which 
sir  Home  Popham  was  appointed  to 
the  Diadem  ? 

A.  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute 
certainty,  but  I  should  think  there 
is  not. 

Q.  Y©ur  lordship  has  said,  that 
Buenes  Ayres  was  the  principal 
object  in  view,  when  the  armancnt 
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was  in  contemplation,  in  1796  ; 
had  your  lordship  that  place  in 
contemplation  at  any  time  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  Spanish 
war,  up  to  the  time  you*  lordship 
retired  from  office  ?  * 

A.  At  all  times,  and  in  every 
conversation  I  have  had  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  I  make  no  doubt  Buenos 
Ayres  was  often  the  subject  af  dis- 
cussion. My  reason  for  being  so 
confident  of  this  is,  that  in  all  the 
consideration  I  gave  to  the  subject 
of  South  America,  whether  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  made  upon  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale,  I  always  con- 
sidered the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  the 
most  important  position  of  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  on  that  side 
of  South  America. 

Q.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  your  lordship  whether,  with 
those  opinions,  it  was  determined 
by  his  majesty's  then  ministers  to 
make  any  attack  upon  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  whether  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  was  appointed  to  any  com- 
mand for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  ever  collec- 
tively come  to  any  resolution  to 
make  any  attack  upon  South  Ame- 
rica ;  and  it  will  be  recollected,  af- 
ter what  1  have  already  stated,  that 
it  was  only  for  a  few  months  after 
the  beginning  of  1805  I  remained 
in  office.  * 

Q.  By  the  Court.— Whether  were 
the  objects,  upon  which  sir  Home 
was  employed  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, in  whkh  he  used  his  dis- 
cretion, and  his  conduct,  approved 
of?  Was  he  employed  as  a  captain 
in  his  majesty's  navy,  or  on  service 
of  a  nature  distinct  and  different 
from  the  naval  service  ? 

A.  'Upon  those  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, except  one  circumstance 
in  the  Red  Sea,  which  admits  of 
some  exception* 


By  sir  Home  Pcpbam. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  to  enter  a 
minute  at  the  admiralty,  when  an 
officer  was  selected  by  the  cabinet, 
or  the  leading  members  of  it,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
secret  service  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion ? 

A.  Certainly  iu)t# 

Mr*  Sturgess  Bourne  was  next 
examined ;  but  his  evidence  was  of 
little  importance. 

Mr.  Hushsson  sworn,  and  examined 
by  sir  Home  Pop  bam. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  year  1805,  on 
the  subject  of  South  America,  and 
particularly  Buenos  Ayres;  and  did 
you  by  his  directions  take  any  steps 
respecting  myself? 

A.  I  had  many  frequent  conver-.  # 
sations  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject 
of  South  America,  and  I  might  say 
particularly  with  respect  to  Bueuos 
Ayres. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state 
the  nature  of  those  conversations 
with  Mr.  Pitt  in  general ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  exact  from  you  any 
thing  that  can  affect  the  interests  of 
the  state,  or  of  individuals,  however 
materially  such  disclosures  might 
serve  my  purpose. 

A.  I  believe,  almost  on  every  oc- 
casion Mr.  Pitt  conversed  with  me 
on  the  subject  of  South  America, 
his  attention  was  called  to  that  part 
of  the  globe  particularly  by  some 
incident  or  occurrence.  A  person 
brought  to  me  a  plan  or  chart  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  had 
been  recently,  as  he  informed  me, 
published  at  Paris,  the  original 
beiiiir  taken  from  the  depot  of  the 
king  of  Spain  at  Madrid ;  and  he 
added,  that  he  had  intelligence 
which .  led  him  to  believe  that  plan 
(E4)  would 
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would  shortly  be  of  use  to  some 
part  of  the  French  navy,  who 
would  probably  find  their  way  with 
troops  to  that  settlement.  Know- 
ing this  person  was  one  on  whom 
Mr.  Pitt  could  place  reliance,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Pitt  what  that  person  told  me. 
Mr.  Pitt  stated  to  me,  generally, 
the  views  he  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  South  America  ;  and  he 
•generally  conceived  that  it  would 
be  of  die  utmost  consequence,  to 
tilts  country  to  maintain  our  naval 
superiority,  and  the  facilities  to 
which  that  superiority  would  ena- 
ble us  in  distant  operations  against ' 
South  America,  if  obliged  to  carry 
on  the  war,  as  the  success  of  the 
confederacy  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  did  not  correspond  with  his 
.  wishes,  and  it  was  also  desirable  to 
prevent  the  French  doing  that 
which  they  certainly  would  do,  if 
.not  anticipated ;  namely,  by  our 
taking  possession  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  South  America :  he 
was  therefore  disposed  to  give  cre- 
dit to  the  person  who  gave  that  in- 
formation, and  hoped  we  should  be 
beforehand  with  the  superiority  of 
naval  resources.  This  was  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  the  conversation. 
I  can  only  state  very  generally  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Pitt's  desire,  but  I 
cannot  say  more,  without  being  so 
guarded  as  scarcely  to  render  my* 
*elf  intelligible.  I  did  take  further 
steps  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing Buenos  Ayres,  and  put  a  series 
of  questions  to  learn  whether  any 
French  force  were  likely  to  arrive 
there,  and  also  took  preliminary 
steps  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
capture  by  a  British  force.  Those 
steps  were  takevi  w,i  v  shortly  after 
the  explanations  were  given  to 
sir  Home,  and  the  person  spoken 
of  in  these  conversations  as  a  per- 
son with  Whom  he  had  communi- 


cated, and  who  had  given  hhri 
much  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  Mr;  Pitt  de, 
sired  you  to  take  some  preliminary 
steps,  as,  in  case  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  commence  operations 
in  South  America,  and  still  greater 
to  anticipate  the  supposed  views  of 
France  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
Do  you  know  of  any  circumstances 
which  happened  to  occasion  him  to 
change  his  opinion  as  to  the  value 
he  set  on  the  objects  of  his  views  in 
South  America  ? 

A.  I  believe  his  views  in  South 
America  were  not  confined  to  the 
mere  object  of  introducing  British 
manufactures ;  but  I  have  no  occa- 
sion for  belief  that  any  of  his  views, 
with  respect  to  that  country,  were  at 
all  changed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  views  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  extra- 
ordinary .  and  rapid  successes  of 
the  French  on  the  continent,  and 
from  shutting  up  the  ports  of  the 
continent  against  our  trade  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jarvts. 

Q.  Did  Mr,  Pitt  at  any  time  state 
to  you,  that  sir  Home  Popharn  had 
any  positive  or  provisional  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  to  South  America 
after  the  Reduction  of  the  Cape,  in 
the  event  cf  success  in  that  quar- 
ter? 

A.  I  never  understood  that  he 
had  such  instructions. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  from  con* 
versations  with  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he 
had  not  in  his  contemplation  the  at- 
tack of  Buenos  Ayres  after  the  re- 
duction of  the  Cape  ? 

A.  From  the  conversations  I  have 
had  with  Mr.  Pitt,  I  rather  under- 
stood that  any  attack  upon  Buenos 
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Ayres  was  not  in  his  contempla- 
tion when  sir  Home  Popham  sail- 
ed for  the  Cape. 

Fourth  Day, 

Mr.  Marsden,  chief  secretary  of 
the  admiralty,  was  now  examined, 
but  his  evidence  went  to  no  par- 
ticular point. — Captain  King,  and 
severai  other  gentlemen,  were  then 
examined,  who  deposed  ro  the  ad- 
•  mirable  character  and  officer-like 
conduct  of  sir  Home. 

Fifth  Day. 

The  court  having  met,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  having  taken  his  place,  the 
president  addressed  him  nearly  as 
follows  :— 

«*  Sir  Home  Popham,  the  court 
did  not  consideryour  defence  closed 
yesterday  at  its  rising ;  you  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  proceed  in 
calling  further  evidence  in  support 
of  your  defence." 

.Sir  Home  Popham. — I  feel  I  am 
highly  obliged  to  the  court  for  their 
indulgence,  and  by  no  means  wish 
to  trespass  further  on  the  time  of 
the  court,  I  had  three  or  four  wit- 
nesses more  to  examine,  but  they 
chiefly  go  to  corroborate  the  evi- 
dence of  captain  King  ;  I  do  not, 
therefore,  now  mean  to  call  them; 
but  that  it  may  not  go  abroad  to 
the  world  that  I  had  but  one  soli- 
tary witness  to  support  my  defence, 
1  request,  as  an  indulgence  from 
the  court,  that  an  entry  may  be 
made  of  their  names  upon  the  mi- 
nutes of  its  proceedings,  as  having 
been  adduced  by  nje. 

The  president. — As  far  as  the 
evidence  goes  to  answer  the  charge, 
it  would  be  perfectly  right  that  you 
should  examine  witnesses.  The 
court  are  of  opinion,  that  you  be  at 
liberty  to  have  the  names  of  those 


witnesses  entered  as  proposed  to  be 
called  by  you,  and  that  die  court 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  but  did  not 
think  it  necessary.  ' 

Sir  Home  Popham — I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
court,  and  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  propose.     I  had  intended  to  call 
captain  Parker,  who  had  formerly 
sailed  from  his  station  off  the  Cape 
to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  conceiving  it  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  his  com- 
mand.     I   also  intended  to  have 
called  Mr.  Maclean,  who  was  the 
secretary  and  confidential  agent  of 
admiral  Christian,  to  show  that  he 
had   secret   orders    for   an  attack 
upon  the  Spanish  settlements  ;  and 
I  also  meant  to  have  called  captain 
Dundas  as  a  precedent  analogous 
to  my  case.     I  shall  further  request 
the  court  to  permit  me  to  deliver  in 
a  number  of  papers,  all  of  which, 
except  a  very  few,  have  already 
been  read  in  the  course  of  my  de- 
fence ;  and  this  I  do  to  the  end 
that    it    may   not    appear    in    the 
minutes  of  this  trial,  that  1  have 
no  documentary  evidence  to  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement  made  in 
my  defence.     I  trust  that  all  the 
communications  between  the  board 
of  admiralty  and  myself  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  proper  evidence. 

The  list  of  papers  was  then  read, 
and  admitted  as  evidence. 

Sir  Home  then  concluded  his  de- 
fence, by  addressing  the  court  to  the 
following  effect : — "  I  have  now 
closed  my  defence,  and  throw  my- 
self upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
this  honourable  court.  My  feel- 
ings and  my  character  have  suffer- 
ed,  but  I  trust  your  judgment  will 
relieve  the  one,  and  your  wisdom 
and  discernment  rescue  the  other. 
If  in  my  zeal  I  have  exceeded  the 
strict  limits  oi  discretion,  1  hope  it 
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will  be  allowed  that  I  have  been 
actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour,  the  glory,  and 
the  interests  of  my  country.  In 
the  prosecution  of  those  great  ob- 
jects, it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  add  to  his  majesty's  possessions 
two  great  capitals,  of  two  opposite 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  upon  a 
close  examination  of  my  defence*  I 
trust  it  will  appear, 

*  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offend- 
ing/ 

"  I  rely  that  my  conduct,  though 
perhaps  erroneous,  through  the  ex- 
cess of  my  zeal,  was  excusable  for 
its  motives,  before  this  court  and 
my  country.  .  And  that  the  result 
will  justify  the  hope  I  now  entertain 
of  an  honourable  acquittal." 

The  court  being  now  cleared,  the 
members  continued  in  deliberation 
for  nearly  four  hours. 

At  a  quarter  before  three  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  the  auditory 
admitted. 

Sir  Home  Popham  having  taken 
his  place,  the  deputy  judge  advo- 
cate proceeded  to  deliver  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  He  first  read 
the  charge  against  sir  Home,  and 
continued  to  the  following  effect : 

"  The  court  is  of  opinion  that 
the  charges  have  been  proved 
against  the  said  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham: — that  the  withdrawing,  with- 
out orders  so  to  do,  the  wnole  of 
any  naval  force  from  the  place 
wherein  it  is  directed  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  employing  it  in 
distant  operations  against  the  ene- 
my, more  especially  if  the  success 
pf'such  operations  should  be  likely 
to  prevent  its  speedy  return,  may 
be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
Inconvenience  to  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  as  the  success  of  any  plan 
formed  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
for  operations  against  the  enemy, 


in  which  such  naval  force  might  be 
included,  may,  by  such  removal, 
be  entirely  prevented.  And  tke 
court  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  said  captain  sir 
Home  Popham,  in  the  withdraw- 
ing the  whole  of  the  naval  force 
under  his  command  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  proceeding 
therewith  to  the  Rio  de  la.  Plata, 
was  highly  censurable ;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  circumstances  doth 
adjudge  him  to  be  only  severely  re- 
primanded, and  he  is  accordingly 
severely  reprimanded." 

Upon  sir  Home  Popham  getting 
out  of  the  ship  into  the  boat,  he  was 
cheered  by  acclamations  from  a 
vast  number  of  boats  which  waited 
the  issue  of  the  trial,  and  also  from 
an  immense  multitude  assembled 
on  the  beach.  As  soon  as  sir 
Home  had  landed,  the  acclama- 
tions were  repeated,  and  the  horses 
were  takei*  from  the  carriage  that 
waited  to  convey  him  to  his  lodg- 
ings ;  which  sir  Home  perceiving, 
he  declined  entering  the  carriage, 
and,  after  thanking  the  people  for 
their  attention,  exhorted  them  to 
disperse,  in  order  that  no  im- 
proper imputation  should  be  at- 
tached to  their  conduct.  But  the 
people  continued  to  follow  him  un- 
til he  reached  the  house  of  captain 
Madden,  and  expressing,  as  rhey 
went  along,  the  strongest  interest 
in  his  fate. 

SUSSEX  ASSIZES,  CROWN  SID*. 

IT.  JamesVaughanEvereU,a«ii- 
teel  young  man,  aged  twenty-roiir, 
was  indicted  for  maliciously  point- 
ing a  pistol,  loaded  with  ball,  at 
Vic  tor  Amadee  Raymond,  and  pull- 
ing the  trigger,  with  intent  to  mur- 
der him. 

Mr.  Courthope  stated,  that  this 
was  a  case  of  melancholy  atrocity 
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on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  who 
was  the  son-in-law  of  the  prosecu- 
tor, against  whom  he  snapped  the 
pistol,  with  intent  to  murder  him. 
The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Raymond,  had 
many  years  kept  a  school  of  great 
respectability,  at  Lewes,  in  that 
county,  and  the  defendant  came 
into  his  family  in  January  1805,  as 
an  usher.  While  he  was  there,  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  prosecu- 
tor's daughter,  hut  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  prosecutor.  They 
at  length  eloped  together,- and  were 
married.  The  young  woman,  how- 
ever, lived  with  him  but  a  short 
time,  being,  from  the  ill  treatment 
of  the  prisoner,  obliged  again  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  her  Father's 
house.  She  was  actually  living 
with  him  at  the  time  of  the  pre* 
sent  transaction,  which  occurred  on 
the  31st  of  November  last.  On 
fhat  day  the  prisoner  came  to 
Lewes,  and  wished  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  his  wife;  but  access 
to  the  house  was  denied  him.  He 
immediately  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Cripps,  the  magistrate  at  Lewes, 
complaining  that  he  could  not  see 
his  wife  and  child*  and  begging  that 
gentleman's  interference  to  procure 
an  interview.  The  gentleman  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Mr.  Raymond, 
who  agreed  to  see  the  prisoner,  but 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cripps,  as  he 
would  not  venture  alone  to  encoun* 
ter  the  violence  of  his  temper.  Mr. 
Cripps  accordingly  accompanied  tne 
prisoner  to  Mr.  Raymond's,  and  he 
Was  there  shown  his  wife  and  child. 
He  asked  his  wiie  if  she  would  live 
with  him,  provided  he  could  get 
the  means  to  support  her  ?  She  re- 
plied, that  she  would,  if  he  would 
not  misconduct  himself  in  the  manT 
aer  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  then 
requested  to  be  left  alone  with  his 
wtft  i  which  being  refused,  his  de- 


meanour became  so  outrageous, 
that  Mr.  Cripps  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  order  him  to  btf  turned  out 
of  the  house  He  immediately 
went  away,  but  returned  again 
about  four  .o'clock,  and  knowing 
the  ways  of  the  house,  he  gained 
access  to  the  parlour-door  without 
being  observed,  where  he  found 
Mr.  Raymond  and  one  of  his  scho- 
lars. He  immediately  drew  a  pis- 
tol, and  snapped  it  at  Mr.  Ray- 
mond ;  but  fortunately  it  flashed  in 
the  pan,  otherwise  the  shot  would 
probably  have  proved  fatal. 

Victor  Amadec  Raymond,  the 
prosecutor,  stated  the  interview  and 
conversation,  as  derailed  by  the 
counsel ;  he  added,  that  as  he  was  ' 
setting  at  tea  in  the  parlour,  he 
heara  the  door  open,  ana  supposing 
it  was  his  *ss;stant,  he  said  ««  Walk 
in,"  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  a 
letter  which  he  was  reading. — But 
hearing  a  voice  exclaim,  "  Now, 
God  d — n  you,"  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  prisoner,  who  pulled  a  pis- 
tol from  under  his  coat  and  snap- 
ped it  at  him.  The  pistol  flashed 
in  the  pan  ;  he  attempted  to  wrest 
it  from  the  prisoner,  but  the  latter 
being  the  strongest  prevented  him, 
and  closing  the  pan,  he  snapped  it 
at  him  a  second  time.  Tho  house 
being  alarmed,  the  prisoner  re- 
treated. 

Thomas  Wliitcman,  the  consta- 
ble, stated,  that  he  apprehended  the 
prisoner  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's garden  wall.  When  he 
first  saw  the  prisoner,  and  offered 
to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  presented 
the  pistol  at  the  witness,  and  af- 
terwards snapped  it  at  his  owu 
head. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence, 
urged,  th:it  he  was  driven  to  der 
speration  by  the  prosecutor  having 
allured  the  affections  of  his  wife 
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from  him,  and  said  that  he  meant 
to  have  shot  hinvelf  in  the  presence 
.  of  his  wife*    Verd ict —  Gui  ty. 

When  he  was  sentenced  he  pray- 
ed for  mercy,  and  desired  to  be  seat 
from  England  for  ever. 

MURDER  OF  MRS.  fOOLEY. 

20.  On  Friday,  John  Maycock 
and  John  Pope  were  indicted  for 
the  wilful  murder  of  Anna  Maria 
TPooley,  at  Horselydown,  on  the  9tli 
of  August. 

The  common  serjeant  opened 
the  prosecution  with  great  ability, 
and  narrated  the  facts  to  the  jury, 
which  were  proved  in  evidence. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Pooley,  sister  of  the 
deceased,  stated  that  her  sister  lived 
by  herself  at  Horselydown,  and  in 
so  retired  a  manner,  that  her  win- 
dows, which  looked  into  the  street, 
were  constantly  kept  shut.  The 
last  time  she  saw  her  was  on  the 
26th  of  July  last,  when  she  called 
to  pay  her  some  money,  and  in 
consequence  of  information  she  re- 
ceived of  her  sister  not  having  been 
seen  for  some  time,  steps  were  taken 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
murder.  Witness  stated,  that  her 
sister  always  kept  money. 

John  Mackwell  Garrat  forced  his 
way  into  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
by  desire  of  her  sister,  on  the  20th 
of  August.  Having  done  so,  he 
found  the  deceased  dead  in  the 
wash-house,  lying  on  her  back,  and 
the  body  in  a  putrefied  state,  in- 
somuch that  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  marks 
of  violence  about  her.  Her  pockets 
were  turned  inside  out,  and  some 
trifling  articles  were  lying  by  her  ; 
and  on  witness  going  over  the 
house  he  found  that  the  drawers, 
&c.  had  been  ransacked.  Witness 
opened  the  dcor,  and  let  in  a  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Humphries,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  some  bricks  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  wasb-houset 
by  which  a  person  might  unbolt  the 
window-shutters,  which  he  found 
fastened. 

Thomas  Burgess,  a  corn-porter, 
who  was  at  work  with  Maycock, 
was  taken  ill  on /Thursday,  and  on 
the  Friday  he  heard  of  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Pooley.     He  also  knew  the 
prisoner  Pope,  the  Barley  mow  pub- 
lic-house, and  that  of  the  deceased. 
About  two  months  before  he  heard 
of  the  murder,  Maycock  informed 
him,  as  they  were  going  to  work, 
that  he  would  put  him  into  a  good 
thing  if  he  would  go  with  him  to 
rob  the  house  of.  an  elderly  lady, 
who  had  always  money  by  her, 
and  who  lived  alone,  and  kept  her 
house   shut  up,   and  who    could 
easily   be    done  out  of  her  pro- 
perty.    The  prisoner  did  not  say 
where  the  house  was,  nor  did  the 
witness  inquire. — The  prisoner  de- 
scribed the  man  who  was  to  go 
with  them  as  a  Ware  bargeman,  but 
the  witness  did  not  consent  to  be 
of  die  party.     On  hearing  •  of  the 
murder,  and  die  house  where  it 
was  committed  answering  the  de- 
scription of  that  described  by  May- 
cock, the  witness  gave  information 
before  Mr.  Graham  the  magistrate, 
which  led  to  the  detection  oithe 
prisoners. 

A  body  of  evidence  was  here  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  Maycock  had 
plenty  of  money  after  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Pooley,"  without  having 
any  visible  means  of  getting  jt; 
and  tradesmen  proved  having  sold* 
him  various  articles  to  some  a* 
mount. 

John  Gray,  at  whose  house  May- 
cock lodged,  proved  his  having 
been  absent  from  Saturday  evening 
to  Sunday  night,  the  rooming  of  the 
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day  when  the  murder  was  supposed 
to  have  been  committed,  in  company 
with  Pope.  On  the  return  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  evening,  he  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  know  if  any  one 
had  inquired  for  him,  and  the  wives 
of  the  two  prisoners  were  waiting 
for  him  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Graham,  the  magistrate, 
here  produced  a  written  confession 
made  by  the  prisoner  Pope,  in  his 
presence  j  but  he  had  never  advised 
Pope  so  to  do,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  cautioned  him  against  the 
measure-  It  appeared  that  a  pro- 
clamation had  been  issued  by  his 
majesty,  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  party  con- 
cerned in  the  murder,  and  for  the 
pardon  of  an  accomplice,  who  was 
not  actually  the  person  who  in- 
flicted death.  This  proclamation 
had  been  shown  to  Pope  by  Mr. 
Graham,  and  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed being  one  of  the  party,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Graham,  which  also 
expressed  a  hope  of  his  majesty's 
pardon. 

Mr.  Gurney  submitted  to  the 
bench,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner 
Pope,  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  ac- 
quittal by  virtue  of  the  proclama- 
tion, he  having  made  a  full  con- 
fession. After  a  good  deal  of  ar- 
gument the  learned  counsel  carried 
his  point,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
was  taken  for  Pope,  who  was  after- 
wards put  in  the  witness  box  to 
give  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
Maycock.  Here  another  point  was 
argued,  on  an  objection  taken  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  counsel  for  Maycock, 
who  contended  that  Pope  was  not 
a  legal  witness  after  having  been 
indicted.  His  objection  was  over- 
ruled* 

Pope  stated  that  Maycock  ad- 
vised him  to  assist  him  in  robbing 
the  hoiw©  of  Mrs.  Pooley,  and  on 


the  9th  of  August  the  plftn  was  put 
into  execution.  The  following  is 
the  substance  of  Pope's  testimony  t 
They  were  drinking  together  at 
the  Barky-mow,-  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  die  8th,  the  back  pre- 
mises of  which  house  are  contigu- 
ous to  those  of  the  late  Mt« 
Pooley.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night 
Pope  began  to  pull  out  the  bricks, 
and  having  succeeded,  he  unbolted 
the  shutter,  entered  the  house,  and 
opened  die-door  for  his  companion. 
They  were  prevented  from  getting 
further  by  the  door  of  the  wash* 
house  being  fastened ;  and  they 
were  until  day-light  attempting  in 
vain  to  open  it.  They  returned  to 
a  cellar  and  waited  till  Mrs.  Pooley 
came  down.  On  her  opening  the 
door  which  was  fastened,  Maycock 
met  her,  and  the  old  lady  cried 
Oh  !  This  was  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  Maycock  held 
her  throat  until  she  was  strangled. 
They  then  rifled  the  drawers,  &c. 
of  the  house,  and  got  90/.  which 
they  divided,  and  remained  in  the 
house  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  to 
prevent  detection,  at  which  hour 
they  went  out  at  the  street  door, 
Maycock  rifled  the  pockets  of  the 
deceased  and  took  the  keys  there- 
from. The  jjiry  without  hesitation 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  die 
judge  in  passing  sentence  observed, 
it  was  a  murder  the  most  barbarous 
and  cold- blooded  he  had  ever  heard 
or  read  of. 

The  prisoner  was  ordered  for 
execution  on  Monday,  and  his  body 
to  be  dissected.  The  prisoner  often 
laughed  diu  ing  the  trial ;  and  sen- 
tence being  passed  on  him,  he  ob- 
served on  going  from  the  dock 
<*  Thank  ye  for  that ;  I  .am  done 
snug  enough."  ♦ 

'.   John  Augustus,   who   wa«   in- 
dicted for  the  murder fcf  Peter  Wil- 
liams, 
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lrams,  on  board  an  American  ship 
in  the  river,  was  found  gtxilty  of 
manslaughter. 

SftfUDEt.  OT  MR.  CHIVtRS. 

William  Duncan  was  indicted  on 
a  charge  of  the  murder  of  William 
Chivers,  esq.  in  the  parish  of  Bat. 
tersea. 

The  witnesses  brought  home  the 
charge  very  strongly  to  the  pri- 
soner, who,  when  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  thus  expressed  him- 
self: 

u  I  bee:  leave  to  assure  your 
lordship  tiiat  I  never  here  Mr. 
Chivers  any  malice  whatever.  On 
Saturday  morning  I  had  been  em- 
ployed in  digging  some  ground, 
and  with  my  spade  in  my  hand  I 
went  to  the  green-house  to  give  it 
some  air,  and  there  I  left  my 
spade.  I  then  went  for  some  re- 
freshment, at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
tnorning,  as  was  usual,  and  on  go- 
ing into  the  kitchen  I. saw  the  foot- 
man, of  whom  I  asked  how  long  it 
was  since  Mr.  Chivers  went  cut.  I 
then  went  into  the  garden,  and  to 
the  green-house,  into  which  I  let  a 
little  more  air.  I  then  went  with 
■my  spade  in  my  hand  and  looked 
at  a  vine.  I  saw  Mr.  Chivers,  told 
him  that  I  had  finished  my  dig- 
ging, and  said,  I  was  sorry  to  have 
left  so  good  a  place,  and  now  to 
.be  turned  off.  A  few  words  passed 
between  Mr.  Chivers  and  me,  and 
the  last  expression  he  u<ed  when  I 
had  the  spade  in  my  hand  was, 
•  You  scoundrel,  I  will  break  your 
skull.'  He  shook  his  cane  over 
me ;  he  made  an  attempt  to  strike 
tot  me,  when  I»  turning  aside,  es- 
caped;  he  again  endeavoured  to 
strike,  and  I  avoided  the  blow. 
After  this  he  followed  me  up  with 
bis  cane,  and  I  then  had,  as  I  before 


said,  a  spade  in  my  hand,  t  raised 
the  spade,  and  to  my  surprise  it 
struck  him. 

«*  Immediately    afterwards,    I 
went  into  the  green-house,  with  the 
full  intention  of  taking  away  my 
own  life,  but  I  had  not  sufficient 
courage  to  do  it.     I  then  went  into 
the  kitchen,  and  called  Henry,  who 
said,  *  What  is  the  matter  ?'   and 
I  replied,  «  Good  Lord,   I  have 
struck  my  master,  and  he  fell.'    I 
then  went  out"  towards  Clapham, 
and  the  first  persons  I  saw  were  a 
butler  and  a  gardener.     I  went  to 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Robert  Thorn- 
ton, and  asked  for  Mr.  Dixon,  who 
is  one  of  the  gardeners.    They  said 
he.  was  cutting  a  vine,  but  they 
went  to  him,  and  Mr.  Dixon  sent 
me  word  that  I  might  come  to 
him .    I  asked  if  any  bod  y  was  with 
him,  and  they  said  *  Yes/     I  then 
desired  to  speak  to  him  alone,  and 
Mr.  Dixon  inquired  if  I  had  any 
thing  particular  to  mention,  and  l 
told  him  «  Yes.*     The  first  words 
I  said  were,  *  I  have  ruined  my-. 
self.'     He  inquired  '  What  is  the 
matter  V     I  said  *  I  am  afraid  I 
have  killed  my  master/     He  then 
said  it  was  a  dreadful  tiling,  and 
that  I  had  better  30  back  and  re- 
sign myself  into  trie  hands  of  jus- 
tice.    Upon  this  I  observed  to  him, 
that  if  I  should  be   executed,  I 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  write 
to  Scotland,  and  inform  rry  friends 
there  that   I   had   died  suddenly. 
He  said  that  he  would,  and  I  then 
c.i me  back  towards  Mr.  Chivers*s 
house,  and  my  heart  failed  me.     I 
turned  again,  but  I  had  nor  gone 
fur  before  I  met  a  man,  who  said- 
to  me,  « Are  you  Mr.  Chivers's  gar- 
dener ?'      He  then  told  me  I  must 
go  with  him ;  and  I  repHed,  'With 
all  my  heart/  He  said  that  this  was 
a  very  dreadful  thing,  aAd  added, 
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that  he  was  very  sorry  for  me ;  to 
which  I  answered, '  I  am  sorry  also, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  too  late/ 
After  this  I  was  taken  to  Wands- 
worth, where  I  underwent  an  exa- 
mination. I  was  then  committed  to 
Horsemonger-lane,  and  from  thence 
I  have  been  brought  here  to  take 
my  trial." 

The  witnesses  for  the  prisoner 
were  then  called  to  his  character. 

The  chief  baron,  after  stating 
the  nature  of  the  indictment,  said 
that  the  prisoner  was  accused  of 
having  murdered  his  master,  He 
had  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
transactions  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  jury  would  recol- 
lect, that  in  considering  his  narra- 
tive it  was  fa?r  to  allow  what  he 
said  in  his  own  favour,  as  well  as 
what  he  said  against  himself.  The 
question  was  this  :  If  there  was  a 
previous  design  in  the  breast  of  the 
prisoner  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of 
murder ;  or  if,  being  threatened, 
provoked,  or  assaulted,  he  did  this 
act  from  the  passien  of  the  mo- 
ment ?  In  the  latter  case  the  crime 
in  law  was  extremely  diiFerent  from 
that  of  wilful  murder.  It  was  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  there  should  be 
such  a  diabolical  design  formed  in 
a  short  space  of  time. 

His  lordship  here  entered  into  a 
general  review  of  the  facts  in  evi- 
dence, and  then  concluded  : — *'  By 
the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  he 
seems  to  be,  in*' their  jud^ment^  a 
very  moral  young  man.  You  are 
to  judge,  if  you  think  it  was  a  de- 
liberate intention ;  or  if  it  were  the 
ebullition  of  anger  at  the  instant, 
under  the  circumstances  of  provo- 
cation stated.  If  the  design  sprang 
up  on  Wednesday  which  was  exe- 
cuted on  Saturday,  the  offence  will 
be  murder ;  but  if  it  were  not  pre- 
viously formed,  then  there  was  no 


execution  of  such  a  deliberate  in- 
tention ;Jand  he  will  be  acquitted 
of  the  capital  part  of  the  charge." 

The  jury,  after  having  conferred 
for  a  considerable  t:me,  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty  of  murder. 

The  prisoner,  during  the  whole 
of  the  time,  conducted  himself 
with  great  composure.  He  was  a 
tall  athletic  man,  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance. 

At  the  Worcester  assizes  a  tra- 
verse was  tried  upon  an  indict- 
ment against  John  Lester,  late  of 
Coventry,  for  enticing  and  in- 
veigling from  the  guardianship  of 
her  father,  Susannah  Hyett,  she 
being  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
procuring  the  solemnization  of  ma- 
trimony between  himself  and  the 
said  Susannah  Hyett,  in  a  secret 
and  clarMestine  manner,  against 
the  will  of  her  father.  The  jury 
pronounced  him  Guilty  ;  and  the 
learned  judge,  after  declaring  the 
marriage  null  and  void,  sentenced 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Wor- 
cester gaol  for  the  space  of  twelve 
calendar  months,  and  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  for  one  hour  on  a  market 
day  during  the  said  term. 

20.  John  Muckett,  convicted  of 
the  wilful  'murder  of  his  wife,  at 
Colchester,  in  September  last,  wa9 
at  length  executed  for  the  offence. 
He  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  4th  foot. 

The  miserable  culprit  wa$ 
brought  upon  the  platform  at  half 
past  eight,  when  he  addressed  the 
spectators  in  a  firm  and  audible, 
nunner,  acknowledging  the  justice 
of  his  sentence ;  though  he  so- 
lemnly declared  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  causing  the 
death  of  his  wife,  when,  in  the  in* 
temperance  of  passion,  he  inflicted 
the  blows  which  had  been  the  oc» 
casion  of  terminating  her  existence; 
and  earnestly  exhorted  the  specta- 
tors 
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tors  to  bear  in  mind  the  dreadful 
example  they  had  then  before 
them,  of  the  consequence  of  suf- 
fering a  sudden  impulse  of  anger 
to  get  the  better  of  the  understand- 
ing. 

KINGSTON    ASSIZES, 

21.  Thos.  Greenaway,  aVas  "Wil- 
liam White,  aims  Weeping  Billy, 
was  tried  on  an  indictment,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
Elizabeth  Winterflood,  or  Ann 
Webb,  in  Higler's  lane,  on  the  2l2d 
August  last. 

Mr.  Morris  opened  thd  prose- 
cution, atuT  was  followed  on  the 
same  side  by  Mr.  Gurncy,  who, 
in  a  humane  speech,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  defence  he  had  to 
offer  in  support  of  the  case.  The 
jury  would  have  no  positive  evi- 
dence come  before  them  regarding 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  for  such  is 
seldom  the  case  in  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, where  the  assassin  seeks  dark- 
ness for  the  concealment  of  his  dia- 
bolical purpose,  and  consequently 
offenders  of  this  description  were 
generally  brought  to  justice  by  cir- 
cumstances which  it  wrfs  the  pro- 
vince of  juries  to  weigh.  * 

The  leirned  counsel  warned  the 
jury  against  entertaining  any  pre- 
judicethat  might  have  arisen  in  their 
minds  at  the  horrid  deed  with  which 
the  prisoner  stood  charged.  It  were 
laudable  in  a  jury  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
entertaining  a  virtuous  emotion 
against  the  crime  of  murder ;  hut 
if  they  suffered  their  minds  to  be 
influenced,  that  warmth  became 
■vicious  and  misplaced.  The  cir- 
cumstances the  learned  counsel  had 
to  offer  were  the  following  :  The 
prisoner  had  said  he  slept  on  the 
morning  of  the  murder,  where  he 
should  prove  he  bad  not  slept,  and 
that  he  was  seen  about  the  time  the 


murder  had  been  committed,  near 
the  spot,  and  he  then  appeared  con- 
fused. This  latter  circumstance 
would  he  proved  by  two  witnesses* 
He  had  also  denied  his  real  name, 
and  that  he  knew  the  deceased. 
The  learned  counsel  concluded  by 
recommending  the  jury  to  weigh 
well  the  facts  he  should  adduce  in 
evidence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
carry  in  their  minds  that  the  life 
of  the  prisoner  depended  on  their 
verdxr. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Tod- 
man,  the  watchman,  who  found  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  with  her 
head  reclining  against  the  step  of 
the  door  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  house,  in 
Higler's  lane,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d  of  August.  A  waggon  was 
being  loaded  on  Mr.  Gibbs*s  pre- 
mises, at  twenty  minutes  before  two 
o'clock,  and  witness  then  saw  a 
man  standing  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  on  his  asking  his  business  he 
went  away.  Witness  described  the 
deceased  as  lying  with  her  garments 
stripped  up  to  her  arm-pits,  and  he 
found  articles  of  her  apparel  lying 
in  a  cart  which  was  tilted  up.  A 
handkerchief  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  deceased  sufficient  to  hare 
produced  suffocation,  had  been  cut, 
and  the  knot  left  untied. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  who  heard  his  dogs 
bark  at  about  a  quarter  before 
three  o'clock,  was  then  alarmed, 
and  arose ;  and  *n  the  watch- 
man calling  three  o'clock,  he  gave 
witness  the  alarm  of  the  mur- 
der. m 

Mr.  Prince,  a  surgeon,  who  ex- 
amined the  bedy,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  deceased  had  been  stran- 
gled by  the  handkerchief.  He  saw 
a  piece  of  fleshy  substance  the^jize 
of  a  small  nut,  which  'had  6een 
t^aken  off  the  body  of  the  deceased 
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by  an  msdrunient,  to  aB  appear- 
ance?  add  there  must  &ave  been  a 
eeod  deal  o£  violence  used  towards 
Ker,  from  the  appearance  of  her 
neck,  and  other  J  ace  rat  ions*  Oa 
comparing  the  fleshy  substance 
with  that  part  of  the  body  from 
which  -it  had  been  taken,  it  corre- 
sponded with  it. 

Mary  Horner,  the  principal  wit- 
ness tor  the  prosecution,  who  resid- 
ed in  Higler's  lane,  stated  that  she 
went  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  dial  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, and  en  her  return  (in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  she 
saw  a  woman  sitting  at  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's door  in  Higgler's  lane,  with 
her  head  reclining  on  her  bosom, 
her  left  hand  in  her  lap,  and  her 
right  hanging  by  her  side.  On 
witness  going  to  her  own  house, 
which  was  only  a  few  yards  di- 
stant from  where  she  had  seen  the 
woman,  she  saw  .the  prisoner  behind 
some  railing  which  separates  the 
foot-path  from  the  horse  road ; 
and  on  being  rather  alarmed,  wit- 
ness asked  him  if  he  was  a  watch- 
man: he  replied  no;  and. with  an 
oath,  and  apparently  much  agi- 
tated, lie  exclaimed  he  wanted  a 
watchman. 

On  witness  going  into  her  house, 
the  reflection  of  a  candle  in  her 
passage  gave  her  a  full  view  of  the 
face  of  the  prisoner,  and  she  could 
not  mistake  his  pefson.  He  wore 
a  shabby  hat,  a  good  deal  turned 
up.  She  had1  seen  the  prisoner  in 
Cold  Bath  Fields  prison,  and  she 
knew  his  voice  before  she  saw  him, 
and  afterwards  recognised  his  fea- 
tures.—On  bsing  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Pooley,  witness  said  she 
had  heard  of  a  reward  of  100/.  for 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  but 
she  had  never  paid  any  attention 
to  it. 
1807. 


Mr.  Clark,  who  was  spending  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Walcot- 
place,  Borough,  saw  a- man  stand* 
ing  at  the  corner  of  Great  Suffolk- 
street,  as  he  (the  witness)  was  going 
home.  This  was  about  hart  past 
one  o'clock.  The  man,  which  wit- 
ness believed  was  the  prisoner,  but 
he  would  hot  swear  to  it,  appeared 
greatly  distressed,  insomuch  that 
his  knees  knocked  together,  and  his 
gestures  were  terrific.  He  had  a 
bundle  under  his  arm.  Witness 
had  picked  out  the  prisoner  as  the 
man  he  saw  from  a  number  of 
others  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison- 
Ann  Prior,  who  resides  in  Mans* 
field-street,  St.  George's  Fields, 
proved  that  the  deceased,  who 
lodged  at  her  house,  was  visited  on 
a  Sunday  by  the  prisoner,  and 
other  witnesses  proved  that  he  bad 
known  her. 

Emily  Huntingdon  proved  that 
she  saw  the  deceased  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  murder,  at  one  o'clock, 
standing  near  the  Obelisk,  which 
was  about  jen  minutes  walk  from 
where  the  hpdy  was  found. 

Barnet  Isaacs,  a .  Jew  salesman, 
with  whom  the  prisoner  had  had 
dealings,  proved,  that  after  the  mur* 
der,  the  prisoner  had  exchanged  a 
shabby  old  hat  for  one  of  the  wit> 
ness's  old  ones,  which  was  little 
better  than  his  own,  as  he  said  hfc 
was  going  to  a  gentleman's  house* 

Hop  wood,  a  patrole  belonging  t* 
Bow-streeN  apprehended  the  pri- 
soner on  the  23th  of  September; 
and  found  on  him  a  razor ;  the  pri- 
soner gave  his  name  Green*  and 
said  he  never  had  known  the  de- 
ceased. Other  witnesses  proved  that 
the  deceased  knew  the  prisoner  by  ' 
the  name  of  White. 

Mr.  Stafford,  chief  clerk  of  Bow- 
street*  produced  depositions  of  the 
prisoner,  as  ;aken  before  the  maeis- 
(F)  rrate 
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tratc  (Mr.  Graham).  These  de- 
positions were  read,  and  the  prison- 
er had  denied  ever  having  gone  by 
the  name  of  White.  He  also  said 
he  lodged  at  the  White  Horse,  and 
slept  there  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der, with  a  man  o£  the  name  of 
Hawkins.  He  said  he  barely  knew 
Ann  Webb- 
Mrs.  Brakewell,  in  whose  house 
at  Brixton  Causeway  the  prisoner 
had  formerly  lodged,  and  where  he 
stated  in  his  depositions  that  he 
had  slept  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der with  Hawkins,  proved  that  she 
had  shut  her  door  against  him  on 
the  Wednesday  preceding  the  mur- 
der, in  consequence  of  some  words 
which  had  passed  between  them, 
and  that  he  did  not  sleep  there  on 
the  Thursday  night  preceding  the 
Friday  morning,  when  the  murder 
iwas  committed.  It  was  also  proved 
by  Hawkins,  and  the  servant  of 
Mrs.  Brakewell,  that  the  statement 
«n  the  depositions  of  the  prisoner 
was  false,  they  not  having  seen 
him  on  the  Thursday  night. 
.  The  prisoner  had  also  informed 
the  magistrate,  that  he.  got  to  bed 
on  die  night  of  the  murder,  by  the 
assistance  of  Hawkins,  unknown  to 
the  landlady  ;  but  this  was  also  de- 
nied. The  prisoner  had  said  he 
slept  several  nights  with  Wright,  a 
soldier,  which  Wright  denied. 

Several  women  of  the  town  were 
called  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
smew  the  •deceased  intimately. 

After .  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  closed,  Testic,  one  of  the 
officers  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
Stated  that  he  had  overheard 
the  patrolc  Hopwood  instructing 
Wright  the  soldier,  and  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  what  to  say, 
and  the  patrole  observed,  that  un- 
less he  took  care  what  he  was  about, 
they  should  be  done.  This  was 
denied  by  the  parties. 


-~*  Hinesoo,  another  officer, 
stated,  that  he  saw  Hopwood, 
before,  he  had  been  called,  whis- 
pering to  Mary  Homer,  the  prin- 
cipal witness,  and  he  heard  Hor- 
ner say  she  had  been  rarely  han- 
dled by  a  bothering  counsel,  but 
they  cfeold  get  nothing  out  of 
her.  Hopwood  told  her  not  to 
mind,  and  to  take  care  how  she 
came  on  if  she  went  in  again. 
The  officers  felt  it  their  duty 
to  come  forward,  as  belonging  to 
the  court. 

The  prisoner  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  some  witnesses  gave  him 
a  humane  character* 

Baron  M'Donald  summed  up  the 
evidence  with  perspicuity,  and  com- 
bined the  facts  for  and  against  the 
prisoner,  in  one  point  of  view.  He 
warned  the  jury  to  look  with  dis- 
cernment at  the  testimony  of  Hor- 
ner, who  from  her  sanguine  man- 
ner of  conducting  herself,  whilst 
giving  evidence,  seemed  to  have 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  prisoner,  which  had  been 
heightened  by  her  subsequent  con- 
duct. 

The  learned  judge  also  pointed 
out  the  circumstances  which  at* 
tached  suspicion  on  the  prisoner. 
His  depositions  at  Bow-street  had 
gone  to  deny  several  important 
facts  proved  in  evidence  %  and  the 
jury  would  also  look  at  his  con- 
duct in  stating"  he  had  slept  with 
Hawkins.  The  judge  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  the  patrole  in  in- 
structing witnesses,  whatever  mo- 
tives of  justice  be  might  have  had 
in  so  doing. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  some 
time,  and  delivered  a  verdict -of 
Na  Gutty. 

The  prisoner,on  being  taken  from 
the  dock,  thanked  die  judge  and 
jury,  and  observed,  that  he  was  as 
injured  man. 
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COURT   0F    CHANCERY,   LINCOLN  S- 
IHN. 

Ex-parie  Johnson,  a  banlrupt. 

The  bankrupt  in  this  case  was 
for  many  years  a  person  of  great 
smuggling  notoriety ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  impor  ant  infor- 
mation he  had  given,  and  some  es- 
sential services  he  had  rendered  to 
government,  he  twice  received  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  pardon, 
and,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
released  from  prison,  in  order  to 
pilot  the  ships  composing  the  ex- 
pedition to  Holland,  when  his  royal 
highness  the  du^e  of  York  com- 
manded in  chief.  Johnson  latterly 
had  the  command  of  the  Nelson 
revenue  cutter.  Some  time  since 
he  was  arrested  for  9000/.  and  con- 
fined in  the  Fleet  prison,  from 
whence,  by  a  singular  stratagem, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  went  to 
sea.  He  was  afterwards  made  a 
bankrupt,  and  a  few  days  ago  at- 
tended, under  the  act,  at  Guildhall, 
in.  order  to  surrender  before  the 
commissioners  of  bankrupts,  and  go 
through  his  examination. 

Mr.  Nixon,  warden  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  and  his  assistants,  attended 
at  Guildhall  upon  that  occasion,  and 
took  Johnson  into  custody,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  informed  him 
of  the  consequences,  but  in  vain; 
Mr.  Nixon  persisted  in  detaining 
his  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  the 
Fleet, 

In  consequence  of  this  transac- 
tion, an  application  was  made  to 
the  lord  chancellor  to  discharge 
the  bankrupt  out  of  custody  ;  and 
that  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  and 
his  assistants,  should  stand  commit- 
ted for  a  contempt  of  the  court, 
in  arresting  the  bankrupt,  and  de- 
taining him  in  custody  ;  it  being 
argued,  that,  in  proceeding  to  J>e 


examined  before  the  commission- 
ers, the  bankrupt  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  court,  from  dje 
time  of  leaving  his  own  house  un- 
til his  return  thereto  again :  there- 
fore, that  the  present  arrest  was 
illegal,  and  the  party  eutitle4  to  his 
discharge. 

The  lord  chancellor  delivered 
his  judgment  on  Tuesday  to  be, 
that  he  could  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, order  the  bankrupt  tp 
be  discharged  out  of  custody  j  but 
observed  that  an  application  migfyt 
be  made  for  an  bzlro*  corpus  from 
the  court  from  whence  the  origi- 
nal process  issued* 


About  five  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  a  fire  was  discovered  on 
the  premises  of'  Messrs.  Clernenti 
and  Co.  musical  instrument  ma- 
kers, Tottenham*  court*road.  Ln 
die  course  of  an  hour*  the  confla- 
gration threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  neigh- 
bourhood. Happily  the  prompt 
arrival  of  the  engines,  and  the 
timely  exertions  of  the  firemen, 
prevented  the  spreading  calamity  $ 
but  exclusive  of  the  front  of  the 
building*  scarcely  &  vestige  remains 
standing  of  this  once  extensive  ma- 
nufactory. A  similar  accident  took 
place  on  these  premises  about  ten 
yeiuvago. 

YOlft  assizes, 

Thomas  Jewett,  of  Old  Makon, 
in  the  North* Riding  of  this  county* 
aged  24  years,  was  charged  with 
violating  tho  chastity  of  Elizabeth 
Stabler*  his  master's  daughter,  a 
child  under  the  age  often. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
stated  that  the  prisoner  was  servant 
to  William  8taUer,  blacksmith,  at 
Old  Malton,  and  lived  in  the  fa- 
mily as  an  inmate. — On  Sunday  the 
27th  of  July  last,  Mr.  Stabler  and 
his  wife  wont  to  Castle-Howard, 
(F  2)  leaving 
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leaving  the  care  of  his  family  to  the 
prisoner.  The  family  consisted  of 
five  children,  the  eldest  of  which 
was  the  child  on  whom  the  injury 
was  committed,  and  who  was  at 
that  time  under  the  age  of  nine 
years.  The  two  eldest  boys  went 
to  the  Sunday  school,  leaving  only 
this  girl,  the  prisoner,  an  appren- 
tice^boy,  and  two  young  children 
wider  four  years  of  age,  in  the 
house.  The  apprentice  boy  was  sent 
out  of  the  way  to  fetch  some  water, 
and  in  his  absence  the  prisoner 
committed  the  unmanly  crime  for 
which  he  now  stood  at  the  bar. 

We  shall  briefly  state  the  sub- 
stance of  the  evidence  in  this  case, 
without  entering  into  any  details  of 
the  testimony  of  the  respective  wit- 
nesses. As  soon  as  the  prisoner 
had  get  the  apprentice  out  of  the 
way,  ne  proposed  to  Elizabeth  Sta- 
bler to  go  with  him  into  his  lodg- 
ing-room, and  he  would  give  her 
a  glass  of  gin.  The  girl  acceded 
to  this  proposal ;  and  the  prisoner 
gave  her  a  glass  of  the  liquor  he 
Sad  promised  her,  which  she  drank ; 
he  offered  her  more,  which  she  re- 
fused. The  prisoner  then  placed 
the  child  upon  his  bed,  and  fully 
completed  his  criminal  purpose. 
The  child  did  not  complain  of  his 
outrage  until  the  following  Wed- 
nesday, when,  on  being;  interro- 
gated by  her  mother,  she  related 
the  whole  transaction,  and  whose 
evidence,  as  to  the  situation  of  her 
daughter,,  materially  corroborated 
the  child's  testimony.  On  the  fol- 
lowing  day  a  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who  examined  the  child,  and  whose 
evidence  we  cannot  notice  farther 
than  by  stating  that  it  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
vious testimony  of  the  girl,  and 
proved  the  actual  perpetration  of. 
the  crime.  The  prisoner,  when 
charged  by  Mr.  Stabler  with  the 


injury  done,  to  his  child,  at  first  de- 
nied it ;  but  afterwards  confessed 
it,  so  far  as  to  beg  forgiveness ;  but 
in  a  few  days  thought  proper  again 
to  deny  the  charge ;  which  so  irri- 
tated his  master,  that  he  had  him 
apprehended. 

Many  witnesses  were  examined 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  whe 
gave  him  an  exceeding  good  cha- 
racter, but  whose  evidence  no  furth- 
er affected  the  charge  against 
him  than  by  proving  that  the  girl 
hap!  not  been  so  much  injured  as  to 
prevent  her  attending  school  the 
following  week. 

His  lordship,  in  stating  the  law 
to  the  jury,  said,  «  that  the  statute 
which  took  the  benefit  of  clergy 
from  persons  convicted  of  rapes, 
had  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
any  man  to  have  what  the  law  calls 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  child 
under  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  and 
that  without  any  reference  to  con- 
sent or  non-consent  of  the  child." 
His  lordship  then  recapitulated 
the  whole  of  the  evidence. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  for  a 
few  moments,  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty,  but  recommended  him  to 
mercy  on  account  of  his  general 
good  character. 

His  lordship  with  the  most  im- 
pressive solemnity  said,  "Gentle- 
men, I  always  listen  with  pleasure 
to  your  recommendation,  whenever 
I  can  do  it  consistently  with  my 
public  duty :  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
hand  oyer  the  young  and  innocent 
part  of  the  female  sex  to, the  lusts 
of  the  depraved  part  of  the  other 
sex,  if  I  shovel d  in  this  instance 
yield  to  your  suggestion;  and  it 
will  be  my  painful  duty  to  leave 
the  prisoner  to  the  unmitigated  se- 
verity of  the  law." 

24.  On  Tuesday  lord  Gren- 
ville  received  a  letter  from  his. 
majesty,  stating,  that  he. would 
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he  ready  to  receive  his  and  his  col- 
leagues' resignation,  on  the  fol- 
lowing, day,  at  twelve  o'clock. 
They  accordingly  attended  onJVed- 
nesday.  at  the  Queen's  palace,  at 
the  above  hour,  when  all  of  them 
had  private  audiences  of  hrs  ma- 
jesty, according  to  their  rank  in  of- 
9ce,  and  resigned  their  seals,  ex- 
cept the  lord  chancellor,  who  re- 
tained his  office  till  the  Wednesday 
following.  At  three  o'clock  hw 
x&ajesty  held  a  private  levee,  when 
the  following  had  the.  honour  of 
bang  presented,  .and  kissed  hands 
on  their  several  appointments  :— 

The    earl    of   Westmoreland,, 
upon  his  being  appointed  the  lord 
privy  seal ; 

The  duke  of  Portland,  upon  his 
being  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury; 

.  Lord  Haw  kesbury,upon  his  being 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department ; 

Mr.  Canning,  upon  Ms  being  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department ; 

Viscount  Castlereagh,  upon  his 
being  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  the  war  and  colonial  department  % 

Earl  of  Elgin,  upon  his  being  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Fifesnire ; 

Earl  of  Selkirk,  upon  his  being . 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  trf  Kirk- 
i        cudbright  stewarty. 

The' ministers  had  audiences  of 
his  majesty,  when  he  delivered  to 
them  the  seals  of  office. — Mr.  She* 
ridan  presented  a  petition  to  his 
majesty.  After  the  levee  his  ma- 
jesty held  a  privy  council. 

On  Thursday  his  majesty  held  a 
levee  at  the  Queen's  palace,  ar 
which  the  following  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented,  upon  their  ap- 
pointments, and  kissed  hands:— 

Mr.  Perceval,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster ; 


Earl  Camden,  as  president  of  the 
council; 

Lord  Mulgrave,  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty ; 

Lord  C.  Somerset,  as  joint  pay* 
master  of  the  forces  j 

The  earl  of  Chichester,  as  one  of 
the  post-masters  general ; 
;  Earl  Bathursr,  as  master  of  the 
mint,  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trade ; 

Mr.  Robert  Dundas  Sanders,  as 
president  of  the  board  of  control ; 

Mr.  Robert  Long,  as  joint  pay- 
master of  the  forces ; 

Lord  Louvaine,  as  a  member  of 
the  India  board. 

After  the  levee  his  majesty  held 
a  privy  council,  at  which  Mr,' 
Perceval  and  Mr.  Robert  Dunda* 
Sanders  (son  of  lord  Melvjlle)' 
were  introduced,  sworn  in  meat- 
bers,  and  'took  their  seat*  at  the 
board  accordingly. 

COURT   OF    CHANCERY. 

25.  In  consequence  of  a  notice 
previously  given  to  the  register  to 
attend  in  his  place  to  hear  judgment 
given  in  the  cause  of  Purcell  v* 
Macnamara,  the  court  was  unusu- 
ally crowded.  The  lord  chancel- 
lor soon  after  ten  o'clock  entered 
the  cdurt,  accompanied  by  his  ho- 
nour the  master  of  the  rolls.  Hi& 
lordship,  instead  of  delivering  his 
judgment,  addressed  the  bar  in 
these  word. :  "  I  had  fixed  on  this 
morning  as  the  earliest  and  most 
convenient  time  for  finishing*  with 
the  assistance  of  his  honeurthe  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  at  least  the  judicial 
part  of  this  long  and  important 
case  ?  but,  late  last  night,  much 
too  late  to  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  apprise  you  of  it,  I  had  no- 
tice to  attend  his  majesty  with 
his  other  ministers,  before  twelve 
o'clock  this  day.  I  shall,  therefore, 
ask  his  honout  to  deliver  his  opinion, 
(F  S)  in 
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m  which  I  heartily  concur,  his  ho- 
nour and  myself  having  had  long  de- 
liberations upon  the  subject.   With 
regard  to  the  other  matters  which  . 
stand  over  for  toy  own  judgments, 
T  shall  not  have  time  to  deliver 
them  in  open  court :  adopting  the 
same    course  as   my  lord  Eldon 
when  he  retired  from  the  office  of 
lord  chancellor,  I  shall  send  them 
in  to  the  register.    If  I  should  be 
called  out  oi  this  world  as  suddenly 
as  I  have  been  out  of  this  place,  it 
will  be  a  happy  thing  for  me  if  I 
can  render  as  clear  an  account  of 
my  conduct  through  life  as  of  my 
administration  of  justice  during  the 
feridd  I  have  presided  here.     I 
fcelfcve  it  would  not  have  taken 
an  hour  by  the  clock  tx>  have  de- 
livered all  the  judgments  that  re- 
main for  me  to  pronounce.   I  have 
altered  nothing  here— 1  have  re- 
moved no  man.      But  I  cannot, 
with  satisfaction  to  myself,  or  with 
propriety  as  it  regards  you,  Vetire 
from  this  court  without  returning 
you  my  mbst  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kind,  honourable,  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  uniformly 
.  conducted  yourselves  towards  me. 
\  approach  the  threshold  of  my  high 
office  with  conscious  pride  and  sa- 
*  «  Kisfactiofy  particularly  when  I  con- 
sider the  -complicated  nature  4>f  the 
duties  1  had  to  fulfill  and  their  ftew. 
iiess  te*  me.    I  am  happy  to  ae- 
•  knowledge  that  it  is  to  the  learning 
Of -the  ban  and  the  assistance!  have 
derived  from  you,  that  I  am  inT 
debted  for  h«v4ng  bee»  enabled  to 
administer  those  duties  with  justice 
and  equity.    In  retiring  to  private 
Jfe,  it  will  be  my  satisfaction  to  cul- 
tivate  that  acquaintance  I  have  had 
with  youm  my  public  situation.** 

Mr.  attorney  general  (sir  A. 
Ptgot)— ™  1  am  sure,  my  lord,  t 
should  not  speak  the  sentiments  of 
tbe  bar,  if  I  was  to  suffer  your  lord- 


ship to  leave  this  court  without  w» 
pressing  their  grateful  sense  of  the- 
kindness  shown  to  them  while  your 
lordstyp  has  presided," 

The  whole  bar  then  rose  and  bow* 
ed  to  his  lordship,  who  instantly 
after  retired. 

On  Thursday  se'nnight,  in  the 
mornmg,  the  servant  of  colonel 
M'Donnel,  ofNott'sHiH,  near  Bays* 
water,  hearing  a  violent  screaming 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Gell,  widow 
of  admiral  Cell;  he  rushed  in,  and 
found  Mrs.  G.*s  garments  com* 
pfottly  in  a  flame ;  immediate  as* 
sistance  was  afforded,  but  m  vain, 
a*  the  unfortunate  lady  soon  e*pi- 
red.  6he  had  entertained  a  targe 
party  the  preceding  evening,  and  it ' 
is  supposed  on  their  departure  she 
had  reclined  her  head  on  the  table, 
and  the  flame  of  the  candle  haft 
communicated  t»  her  head-dress, 
(the  baft  left  ten  tMMreft. 

MAJDSTOM** 

25,  BenjaminPlummerf  John  Spit. 
tie,  Charles  Sifleet,  end  John  Sa- 
vage, were  indicted  for  a  burglary 
in  the  house  of  Margaret  Baldwin! 
at  Wrotbam,  m  this  county,  on  the 
12th  of  November. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  an  old  lady,  aged 
90,  said  that  on  the  night  sttftecj 
five  men  rushed  into  her  house, 
after  some  one  bad  previously 
knockedat  the  door.  They  fmme, 
diafttly  secured  the  servants,  and 
put  a.  guard  over  tbem.  They  then 
dragged- her  about  the  Ijouse,  and 
made  her  discover  her  money  and 
plate  j :  while  tfeey  were  (Joing  this 
her  gown  sleeve  caught  fere  ftvmt 
the  candle,  and  her  female  servant 
exclaiming  "  she  would  be  burnt," 
one  of  the  men  cried  out  *  !>*— n 
the  «&bkchv  let  her  born."  Three 
of  them  were  like  soWier*,  and  they 
were  all  disguised,  a*  that  &he  couid 
pot  speak  zo  the  persons  of  any  of 

them.. 
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them.  They  took  awayfhesidesloaZ. 
in  money ,  a  great  quantity  of  plate* 

George  Hill,  who  was  an  accom* 
pike,  stated,  that  the  above  parties 
&avmj£%  agreed  upon  the  aobbery, 
they  disguised  themselves,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  Mrs«  Baldwin's  house, 
which  they  entered  in  the  manner 
£he  described,  and  bound  four  per- 
mbs  they  found  m  the  house  m  a 
chair ;  they  then  compelled  Mrs* 
B.  to  disclose  where  her  money  was, 
which  they  earned  off  and  all  die 
plate,  it  was  also  proved  that 
tluraraer  had  ofiered  tome  of  the 
article*  of  the  •  plate  to  sell  at 
Gravesead.  The  jnry  found  them 
aUOrifcu 

fl&  A.  Scbostock,  a  German, 
vat  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Thomasin  Ward,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  on  the  lGthtif  January. 

Mr.  Gartew  stated,  that  the  pri* 
saner  was  a  private  in  the  German 
legrtm»  and  the  woman  who  wai 
floundered  was  at  the  time  n  shop- 
feeeptr  at  8%  fitter's  in  the  Isle  of 
Tbaner.  Sfc|  hadtaken  a  walk  to 
BroacUStairs,  ab&uta  mflefrom  her 
residence ;  and  not  returning  at  the 
time  appointed,  her  husband  be- 
t?me  alarmed- ;  and  on  search  being 
made,  the  body  was  found  in  a 
field,  about  sixty  yards  from  the 
road.  The  prisoner  was  seen  walk- 
ing a  few  yards  from  the  deceased, 
a-ahert  time  before  the  murder  was 
committed,  and  he  was  absent  from 
his  guard,  wittoowt  leave,  from  se- 
ven till  ten  o'clock ;  his  shoes  wete 
sotted  with  field  dirt  $  and  he  was 
fbund  in  possession  of  three  hand- 
kerchiefs the  property'  of  the  de-f 
eeased,  which  bad  »been  taken  from 
ken  On  being  questioned  where 
he  was  at  nine  o'clock,  he  said  he 
wax  at  the  Neptune's  Hall  pafaUe- 
bouie*  which  would  be  contra- 
dieted  i  and  he  said  that  tht  hand- 
kerchiefs found  in  his  aessessieo 
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had  been  given  him  by  a  stranger: 
In  another  conversation  the  prisoner 
had  said  he  saw  a  man  knock  a 
woman  down,  and  it  was  that  man 
that  gave  him  the  handkerchiefs! 
A  ribbon  was  found  tied  very  tight 
round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and 
it  would  be  proved  by  her  husbanc^ 
that  she  never  wore  an  appendage 
of  the  kind.  It  would  be  stated  by 
the  surgeon,  that  by  this  ribbon 
the  deceased  was  strangled.  Under 
these  strong  circumstances,  the 
jury  would  have  no  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  prisceitfr. 

H.  Blackburn,  a  carpenter,  at 
Broad-fitaifs,  stated,  that  he  met  4 
soldier  in  die  regimentals  of  tht 
German  legion,  as  he  was  return* 
ing  home  from  St.  Peter^s  about 
nine  o'clock,  on  the  evening  ofcthe 
ltith  of  January  ;  and  he  jmmedi. 
ate! y. after  Jndtthe  deceased,  whom 
he  knew,  and  with,  whom  he  con* 
versed.  Witness  could  not  sweat 
to  the  prisoner  as  being  the  man 
whom  he  met*  " 

S.  May  found  the  body  at  twelve 
at  night,'  in  a  field  about  60  yards 
from  the  road.  She  was  lying  oif 
her  back,  and  her  apparel  was 
mostly  torn  from  her.  Her  mouth 
was  open,  and  witness  found  ahendU 
kerchief  lying  by  her  side,  which' 
was  wet,  and  from  appearances  had 
been  stuffed  into  her  month.  A 
ribbon1  was  also  fastened  right  round 
her  neck.  Her  person  nad  sus* 
tained  a  good  dea)  of  injury.  There 
were  tracks  of  two  persons  having 
had  ascufBe  from  the  road  to  thtf* 
Held. 

Mr.  Frome,  surgeon,  examined 
the  body,  but  there  were  no  exter* 
nal  marks  sufficient  to  cause  death  t 
there  might  be  a  concussion  of  the' 
brain  by  a  fall,  or  by  other  violence,- 
so  as  not  to  leave  appearances* 
Witness  bad  seen  the  ribbon  which 
was  tted.twice  round  the  neck,  and 
(F4)  which 
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which -he  believed  was  the  cause  of 
4eath  by  suffocation. 
.  Sirjeant  F--  Riford,  rf  the  Ger- 
man legion,  proved,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  murder  the  prisoner 
■absented  himself  from  the  guard, 
witjiout  leave,  from  seven  till  tea 
^Mock.  In  consequence  of  infor- 
mation of  the  murder,  a  privy  -was 
searched,  and  two  handkerchiefs 
found  therein,  which  belonged  oo 
fhe  deceased..  •  Another  handker* 
chief,  which  had  also  been  taken 
from  the  deceased,  was  found  in 
the  crown  of  the  prisoner's  fora- 
ging eapt  The  prisoner  had  in- 
formed the  witness,  that  the  hand- 
kerchiefs  were  given  biln  by  a- stran- 
ger, whom  he  had  seen  knock  down 
a  woman  after  dragging  her  into  a 
field. 

Mr.  Bargeld,  sub~deputy  of  Stt 
Peter's,  gave  information  of  the 
murder  in  the  presence  of  the  pet* 
toner*  who  appeared  a  good  deal 
agitated.  This  gentleman  corro* 
borated  what  was  stated  by.  the 
preceding  witness;  and  further 
stated,  that  the  prisoner's  shoe* 
yvcre  covered  with  fie4d  dirt, 
.  W.  Ward,  the  husband  of  the 
deceased,  said- that  hfe  wife' had 
£one  to  Broad-Stairs  on  the  evening 
of  the  murder,  to  see  her  daughter, 
$nd  -that  she  never  wore  a  ribbon 
round  her  neck. 

,  Judge  Heath  summed  tux-  the 
evidence;  and  the  jury,  without  any 
hesitHtionrfiiund  the  prisoner  GokUy. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed 
on  Saturday,,  .and  his  body  to' be. 
dissected.  »i 

'  The  prisoner,  after  sentence, 
said,  «  There  is  one  God  and  our 
hoaven,  aud  lie  had  one  prayer 
to  nuke/*  The  judge  informed 
him  he  need  not  eipecv  meray  m 
tfcis  world.  / 

26.  The  following  melancholy 
acpident  occurred  a  few  d%js  since; 


A  fanner*  at  Endtrfield,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, having  removed  a  rkJr, 
a  quantity  of  rats  were  discovered 
in  the  staddfe,  many  of  which  were 
shot ;  and  one  of  the  men, having 
|aid  down  his  loaded  gun,  a  young 
man  .took  it  upy  .and  levelling  it  at 
his  brother,  said,  p  I  'H  snooty  aaS* 
Tbe^gun  missed  firelwice,  bat  at 
length  went  off,  and  kitted  the  aa- 
fortunate  youth  on  the  spot. 
,  •  The  following  circumstance,  ne 
less .  curious  than,  interesting  to 
the.  safety,  of  «very  family,  oc- 
curred at  the,  house  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  draper,  in  Northampton ; 
MnWhk  worth,  perceiving  a:  strong 
smell  of  fire/  was  induced  to  starch 
into  the  causa  of  if;  whAn  going 
into  a  bedroom,  he  found  it  pre* 
teeded  frdai  a  crape  handkerchief 
on  fire,  hanging  against  the  wall, 
witli  one  «^  on*  the' dsetsiog- table. 
No  fist  tor' candle;  haying  been  ia 
the  room,  it  is  eupposfci  £q.  tare 
happened  fromthereJJecttar^sf  the 
tun's  rays,  draw*  &  -a  \  foeas 
though  a 'large  glfltedar  .bottle 
fiilcdwith  water,  which  stood  opo* 
the  toilet  a  Jew  tnebes  from  the 
crape  handkereKieft  The  toilet 
was  scorched  anH  also  the.  hanging 
paper.  >  •    .  - 

.  A  remarkable  instance  of  sapa* 
city  and  love  for  the  haman  species* 
in  a  dog*  occurred  ©ntbe  £2d  ult. 
in.  Rcunney  Marsh;  Afeasale  child, 
about  four  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  a  looker,  having  been  left  by 
ifc*  mother  alone  in  a  room  where 
there  Was,*,  fire,  $bfc  slothes  of  the 
child  -caught. the. flames*  and  she 
can  terrified*  with,  her  garsnent* 
burning*  into  an )  adjoining  apart* 
n*£nft*  where  a  &>g  was  tied  up. 
The  animal,  it  is  supeeeedi.as  soon 
as rjbe chtfd  came- wsthm  its  reach, 
threw  her-  on  the  $ rqandtand  tare 
every  article  of  be*  clothes  off,  in 
which  .situation  sjta  crawled  to-  *v 

bed, 
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bed?  ass&  vm^pcd"  herself 'In  areo> 
verlet*  :  Ob  the  Tetarn.  of  the  mo* 
the* ,  she  discovered  sosn?  ashes 
end  remnants  of  the  chad's  clothes 
beside-the  dogr,  and  tm  approach* 
W£ -the  bed,  -  fWnd  the  poor  infant 
Will  one.  of  her  ai*ns_  burnt  and  her 
tide  so  miserably  scorched,  that  her 
heart  was  nearly  perceptible.*  She. 
had,  however,  power  to • tell  her 
parent  that  Shepherd  (the  dog's 
name)  had  taken  her  burning 
clothes  off.    She  survived  about  an 

hour  after  being  discovered, .   .  . 

v.  ° 

-  2fa  Maidstone.?— James  Watts,- 
a  soldier  in  the  artillery  at  Wool* 
Vtch*  was  tried  for  a  violent  a** 
satilt,  with  iatentto  commit  a  rape* 
<fen  a  voungjadjf  tbedaughter  of  a 
Respectable  gentseipan  at  Charlton. 
"jEhis  was  a  roast  atrocious  case* 
<fa  the  young  lady  was  passing  on 
*he4*h -of  January  from  Woolwich. 
tfaoagh  Hanging  Wood*  she  was 
attacked  by  the  prisoner,  who  drew 
a  knife*  and  threatened  to  murder 
bear  if  she*  made  any  noise.  -  She 
however  struggled;  took,  the  knife 
from  ihe?ro6«n>  and  contrived  to 
make  her  escape,  He  was  found 
guiky^and.  sentenced  to  two  years" 
imprisonment-  . 

•  Voax*— 'Grace-  Robinson, .  *  of 
Sculcoates,  Hull»,wa*charged\vit]» 
the*  wilfel  murder  .of  Esther  Bus* 
tard*  Hec  sister,  by.  administering 
the  poison  ef  white  arsenic  to  her  on 
the  20th  of  October-last. 
>  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution' 
stated*  that  the  deceased  Esther 
Bastard  resided  at  Sculcqates,  in 
tjie  same  house  with  Grace  Robin* 
sy&  and  her  husband.:  The  pri-» 
seaerandher  sister  lived  upon  very 
bad  terms  with  each  .other,  the 
prisoner  using  the  most,  violent  ex- 
pressions  towards  her;   and  this 


was  more  particularly  the  case 
since  the  deceased  had  expressed 
an  intention  of  marrying,  upon 
which  occasion  the  prisoner  used 
language  expressive  of  a  very  ma- 
lignant disposition  towards  the  wt* 
fortunate  victim  of .  her  hatred. 
This  unnatural  behaviour,  com* 
bined  with  a  variety  of  suspicious 
circumstances  attending  her  death* 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  the  prU 
soner,  who  was  charged  by  the 
grand  jury  with  having  occasion* 
td  the  death  of  the  deceased  by 
wilfully  administering  white  ar+ 
senic,  either  .by  her  own  hand,  or  by 
putting  it  in  the  way  of  the  deceased 
with  an  intention  that  she  -should 
take  it. 

Evidence  was  adduced  to  prave 
this  statement.  It  fully  appeared 
that  the  death  of  tlie  deceased  was 
occasioned  by  poison ;  that  the  pri- 
soner had  purchased  arsenic  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  her  sister; 
that  she  had  used  .very  harsh  ex- 
pressions <o  the  deceased,  who  was 
in  her  usual  state  of  health  the  day 
before  her  death ;  that  the  prisoner 
haa1  offered  indignities  to  the  corpse, 
and  had  informed  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  that  she  had  been  ill  and 
confined  to  her.  bed  for  several  days, 
though  it  was  proved  that  she  had 
been  doing  the  work  of  the  house 
during  that  time  ;  and  that  no  me- 
dical aid  had  been  procured  for  the 
unfortunate  woman,  who  expired  - 
unassisted  in  groat  agquy. 

On  the  part  of  die  prisoner,  it 
was  stated  that  the  deceased  was 
believed  to  be  subject  to  fits ;  that 
she  had  been  heard  to  say  she 
would  hang  or  drown  herself;  and 
that  the  prisoner  had  frequently 
mixed  arsenic  with  soft  .soap  to  de- 
stroy  the  bugs> 

.  The  jury,  after  sotr.e  considera- 
tion, acquitted- the  prisoner. 

STAFFQRDrfr-These   assiy.es.  did 
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not  conclude  until  eleven  o'clock 
Os*  Saturday  se'nnight.  Six  pri* 
goners  received  sentence  of  death, 
toil 7  one  of  whom  was  left  for  exe* 
cation,  via.  George  Alien,  of  Up* 
per  May£eld,who,  it  will  be  recok 
Meted,  with  unparalleled  barbarity 
attempted  in  cool  blood  to  murder 
bis  wife,  and  unhappily  succeeded 
in  murdering  three  of  his  children*, 
He  was  executed  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  was  afterwards  dis- 
sected at  the  innrmarv  at  Stafford. 
%  The  evening  before  William 
Webster,  (who  was  executed  at 
J^erby,  for  poisoning  Mrs.  Dalrin 
&t\&  nriss  Roe,  of  Parwich,  near 
Ashborne,  in  that  county)  suffered 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,  he 
persisted  in  his  innocence  in  the 
xfcost  solemn  manner,  and  said  he 
should  address  the.  people  in  his 
last  moments*  and  declare  himself 
not  guilty.  The  next  morning, 
however,  previous  to  his  receiving 
the  holv  sacrament,  he  acknow* 
ledged  (to  the  chaplain  and  three 
other  gentlemen)  having,  put  poi- 
son into  die  ale,  with  intent  to 
poison  Mr.Dakint  and  that  he,  and 
be  only,  caused  the  death  of  the 
two  women.  On  being  asked,  at 
the  place  of  execution,  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  the  people,  he  re- 
pined, "  No,  I  camot  speak,  I  am 
gniky." 

Copies  of  two  letters  to  admiral 
Cochrane. 

If.  M.  S.-Fenusf  CarJi$li  Bay, 
Barbados  >  Jan.  18. 

•  Shy—With  great  pleasure  I  re- 
port to  you  the  capture,  by  his  ma- 
jesty^ ship  under  my  command,  of 
the  French  privateer  brig  Deter. 
minee,  from  Guadaloupe,  mount- 
ing fourteen  guns,  with  a  cotnple* 
meat  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
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men*  We  saw  her  900  01 
bead,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  Wh 
last*  about  a  hundred  leagues  east 
of  Barbadoes,  and  she  gave  us* 
chase  of  sixteen  honrxv  The  De- 
terminer it  nearly  now,  (being  oa 
her  fourth  cruiueciojy,)  and  a  it> 
markably  fine  vessel*  coppered  and 
.eoppeiwfastenod,  out  sixteen  days* 
and  had  not  taken  any  thing. 
Jam,  etc. 

HlNRT  MATSOW. 

J?.  M.  5.  CtrhtruStqfMartinifUt, 
Jan.  3. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
you,  that  in  pursuance  of  your  Or- 
ders to  me  by  captain  Pigot,  1  ye* 
connoitred  the  ports  of  Guadataspe 
and  the  Saints  s  arter  having  so 
done,  and  peixesvjn£.  no  force  e| 
any  consequence*  except  a  bxifr,.  of 
sixteen  guns,  lying  In  the  Saints, 
I  left  captain  Prgot,  of  the  Cirte, 
off  that  port,  and  was  proceeding 
to  my  former  station,  hi  further 
pursuance  of  your  directions, wfcess> 
on  the  2d  inst.  as  I  was  beating  to 
windward  between  Martinique  awl 
Dominique,  I  observed  a  privateer 
schooner,  with. a  schooner  ajad  0 
sloop  in  company,  standing  tor 
St.  Pierre's,  with  French  colours 
flying.  I  gave  chase,  and  ms> 
tented  them  .»  from  reaching  that 
port  ?  upon  which  they  all  three 
anchored  under  a. battery  to  the 
northward,  near  to  tho  Pearl  Rook, 
and  very  close,  to  the  shore.  It, 
however,  appeared  to  mo  practica- 
ble to  cutithvm  out  ,m  the  night. 
I  consulted  lieutenant  Coote  on  the 
occasion,  who,  with  lieutenant 
Bligh,  vohwuered.  the  attack; 
when,  about  eight  o'clock,  they 
very  gallantly  boarded  two  of  the 
vessel*  under  a1  most  ttwnendeus 
fire  of  cannon,  and  musketry  from 
the  shore,  .and. 'Ipiocgh^ them  outv 
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»totwhh«tancHn"g -the  enemy  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  unbend 
their  sails.  Oar  loss,  however,  ap- 
•n  this  occasion,  has,  I  am  con- 
cerned to  say,  been  considerable. 
Lieutenant  Coote  has  received  a 
most  desperate  round  in  the  head, 
which  has  deprived  him  of  his  eye- 
si^ht,  and  i  very  much  apprehend* 
mil  eventually  his  life.  One  mid- 
shipman was  wounded  by  a  mus* 
ltet>ball  in  the  .leg,  two  men  were 
killed,  and  eight  mere  were  wound- 
ed j  a  list  of  which  I  herewith  in- 
close. I  cannot  close  this  account 
without  expressing,  in  the  highest 
terms,  my  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  lieutenants  Coote* 
and  Btigh,  together  with  Messrs* 
Hall,  master's-mate,  Mr.  Sayer, 
Mr.  Oariewis,  and  Mr.  Selby,  mid** 
shipmen>  whose  bravery  on  mis  oc- 
casion could  not  be  exceeded  ;  and 
which  I  feel  assured  will  be  the 
means  of  -procuring  them  your  ap- 
probation. Messrs.  Horopka  and* 
Ratkove,  Russian  young  gentle* 
men,  serving  as  midshipmen,  and 
Mr*  fpoilins,  boatswain,  are  also  en- 
titled to  my  warm  praise.  The 
privateer  made  her  escape  with  her 
sweeps,  under  cover  ox  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  I  herewith  in- 
close ybu  A  list  of  the  vessels  cap- 
cured  (one  whooner,  one  sloop, 
Frenrh),  and  have*  the  honour  to  be 
Sec.  Wf  Selbv. 

Killed.  W.  Totbuctj  ordinary 
seaman.    W.  Townshend,  marine. 

Wounded.  W.  Coote,  fld  Hen- 
tenant,  dangerous.  George  Sayer, 
midshipman,  not  badly.  Peter 
Pfpon,  ordinary,  since  dead.  W» 
Smith,  landman)  not  dangerous. 
John  Burke,  quarter  gunner,  ditto. 
John  Tucker,  landman,  dangerous. 
John  Tesdaks  corporal  of  marines, 
ditto.  Anth.  Marley,  ordinary, 
ftfgtyly.    Steph.  Old,  able,  ditto. 


[Another  letter  to  admiral  Cock 
rane,  from  captain  Sayer,  of  the 
Galatea,  dated  off  Guadaloufte* 
Nov.  12,  mentions  the  capture,  by 
the  boats  of  the  frigate,  of  the  L% 
Reunion  schooner  privateer,  of  ten 
guns,  without  any  loss  on  out 
side.— -A  letter  from  capt.  Hodge; 
of  the  sloop  St.  Christopher's,  states 
the  capture  of  a  French  privateer* 
of  one  gun  and  seventeen  men*  of 
Basseterre ;  and  another  from  lieu* 
tenant  Dean,  of  the  brig  Dominica, 
mentions  the  capture  of  the  Basi- 
lisk row-boat  privateer,  of  one  gun 
and  sixteen  men,  near  Point  a 
PetreO 

List  of  capture  of  privateers,  &c« 
made  by  the  ships  of  his  majesty** 
squadron  in  the  East  Indies,  un* 
der  command  of  sir  E.  Peliew, 
since  last  murn,  per  Tremen- 
dous, Feb.  12, 1S06Y 

French  schooner  La  Cacotte^ 
having  4  guns,  but  pierced  for  8, 
and  70  tons,  laden  with  cocoa- 
nuts  j  taken  off  Diego  Garcia, 
Nov.  27,  1805,  by  the  same  shin 
and  commander.— French  ship  pnt 
vateer  La  Henrietta,  of  30  gum 
and  135  men;  taken  off  Friar's 
Hood,  June  13, 1806,  by  the  Pow- 
erful* *R»  Plampin  commander.** 
French  brig  privateer  Lisle  cfc 
France,  of  8  guns  and  71  men* 
taken  at  sea,  April  8,  by  the  Dun- 
can, lord  G.  Stuart  commander-, 
destroyed.— French  ship  privfcteetf 
La  Bettone,  of  30  guns  and  i£* 
men ;  taken  off  Basses,  July  12,  bf 
the  Powerful,  R.  Plampin  com* 
maadeii,  and  the  Rattlesnake,  J. 
Bastard  commander.— -French  brig 
privateer  Vigilante,  of  two  18pound- 
ert ;  taken  at  Muicat,  July  21,  by 
the  Concorde,  J.  Cramer  com- 
mander.y-French  ketch  LaCharies, 
of  2 guns,  Id  men,  and  55  tons; 
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taken  at  Rodrigne,  July  15,  by  the 
Seaflower,  lieutenant  Owen  com- 
mander.— French  ship  privateer 
L'Erilien,  of  18  guns  and  150 
men ;  taken  at  sea,  September  23, 
by  the  Culloden,  Christopher  Cole 
comrpander.  This  h\t  includes  17 
merchant  vessels  of  different  sizes. 

APRIL. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NA- 
VAL FORCE. 

The  report  up  to  April  1  :  — 
Ships  of  the  line  at  sea,  88  ;  ditto 
from  50  to  44,  IS  ;  frigates,  116; 
sloops,  Sec.  146 ;  gun-brigs  and 
small  vessels,  172— Total,  535. — 
The  whole  in  commission — of  the 
line,  143 ;  fifties,  &o*  20 ;  frigates, 
166 ;  sloops,  &c.  207  5  gun  brigs, 
&c.  2S3.— Grand  total,  771  ships 
of  war* 

CRIM.  CON. 

An  action  came  on  to  be  tried 
at  the  last  assizes  of  Dundalk,  be- 
fore the  hon.  justice  Fax  and  a 
special  jury. — The  damages  were 
laid  at  10,000/. 

The  plaintiff,  John  Henry,  of 
Kichardstown,  esq.  the  rev.  ■ 
Murphy,  vicar  of  Stabannon,  de» 
fendant. 

Mr.  Durm  opened  the  case  on 
l^e  part  of  die  plaintiff,  in  an,  ela- 
borate and  feeling  address  to  the 
jury,  and  stated  the  enormity  of 
the  defendant's  conduct,  to  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms ;  who,  until  the  ill- 
fated  period  of  the  defendant's  re* 
sidence  in  his  neighbourhood,  en- 
joyed every  domestic  comfort  and 
"happiness  -f  and  to  add  to  his  infa- 
my, he  was  himself  a  married  man, 
with  a  family  of  children.  The 
learned  counsel  went  at  great 
length  into  a  review  of  the  baseness 
and  turpitude  of  the  defendant's 
mind,  in  depriving  a.  respectable. 


and  worthy  man  of  the  affections  of 
the  partner  of  his  cares  and  the 
mother  of  his  children. 

Several  respectable  witnesses 
proved,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry, 
prior  to  the  defendant's  intercourse 
in  his  house,  lived  on  terms  of  mo* 
tnal  love  and  affection. 

Other  witnesses  deposed,  that 
they  frequently  saw  the  defendant 
take  unwarrantable  liberties  with 
Mrs.  Henry,  degrading  to  the  cha« 
racter  of  a  virtuous  woman ;  and 
that  the  defendant,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Henry,  frequently  visited 
her  at  unseasonable  hours. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  above 
witnesses  was  nearly  conclusive  of 
a  criminal  connection  between  the 
parties  ;  but  their  guilt  was  proved 
in  the  clearest  manner  by  a  young 
gentleman*  who  was  a  tutor  m  the 
family,  whose  testimony,  on  bis  di- 
rect and  cross-examination,  we 
deem  wholly  unfit  to  meet  the  pub- 
He  eye. 

vFhe  jury  retired  for  a  short  tfme, 
and  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  4000/.  damages,  and  &£ 
costs. 

fOUCE.— QUEElt-SQUARB. 

Seals  in  Parliament* 
On  Tuesday  Richard  Andrews 
underwent   an  eiamination  on  a 
charge  of  swindling* 

Colonel  Davison  (not  of  *St* 
James's-square)  stated,  that  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  prisoner 
in  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  very 
material  for  the  colonel  to  get  a 
seat  in  parliament ;  and  as  the  pri- 
soner had  often  represented  himself 
as  intimately  connected  with  some 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  coun- 
try, the  colonel  disclosed  his  affairs 
to  him,  who  undertook  to  forward 
his  intention.  He  described  him- 
self as  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  ear]  of  Besborough,  lord* 
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Fitzwilliam,  ^L  Spencer.  &c%  from 
whom  he  received  contributions 
while  in  prison.  After  the  colonel 
had  left  the  bench,  he  frequently- 
relieved  him  with  pecuniary  trifles, 
till  he  was  liberated  by  the  insol- 
vent act ;  and  he  then  carried  his 
pretensions  to  the  extreme,  by  ob- 
serving that  he  had  been  offered  a 
aeat  in  parliament  by  earl  Fitzwil- 
liam,  but  it  would  ill  become  him 
to  accept  it,  having  been  so  re- 
cently liberated  ;  and  he  could,  by 
the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Bes- 
borough, have  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  colonel,  ns  it  was  by 
the  interest  of  that  earl  that  lord 
Fitz William's  promise  was  to  be 
realized.  The  colonel  went  to  dine 
■with  B.  Goldsmid,  esq.  at  Roe- 
hampton,  and  the  prisoner  accom- 
panied him  in  his  carriage  to  tho 
carl  of  Besborough's  house,  ac 
the  same  place,  but  the  earl  was 
from  home.  He  saw  the  prisoner 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  when  he  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  earl  of  Besborough  on 
the  subject  of  a  seat  in  parliament, 
and  the  earl  jocosely  remarked,  "  I 
should  conceive  you  fo  be  a  Don 
Quixote  to  want  a  seat,  after  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act." 
The  conversation  then  became 
more  serious,  and  the  colonel,  as 
Jiis  friend,  was  to  have  the  seat  pro- 
mised by  earl  Fitzwilliam.  The 
prisoner  went  on  to  state,  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  noble  earl, 
who  had  four  boroughs  in  Ireland, 
and  who  would  dispose  of  them  at 
4000/.  each;  and  if  the  colonel 
should  have  other  friends  to  ac- 
commodate, he  might  have  the 
preference,  as  the  noble  carl  had 
authorized  him  to  find  candidates. 
The  colonel  found  candidates  for 
all  the  boroughs  the  prisoner  had 
talked  of,  and  by  his  ds&ire  the 


money  was  deposited  in  the  handi 
of  a  banker.  The  candidates,  when 
they  became  members,  were  to  re* 
tain  their  seats  for  five  years,  in 
case  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 
The  colonel  here  observed,  that  he 
had  such  full  confidence  in  the  pri- 
soner, as  by  his  artifices  to  have 
been  led  away  in  a  manner  that 
made  him  look  more  like  an  ac- 
complice than  a  dupe.  He  had 
been  so  deceived  by  the  plausible 
pretences,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
prisoner's  conduct,  that  his  mind 
was  tranquillized ;  thus  he  had  ob- 
tained of  him  (the  colonel)  and  his 
friends,  by  his  recommendation* 
4000/.  he  having  got  2000/.  in  two 
payments,  as  J*e  said,  for  the  earl 
of  Besborough,  as  part  of  the  con- 
sideration for  the  boroughs  in  Ire* 
land.  The  other  money  consisted 
in  relieving  the  temporary  em- 
barrassments of  the  prisoner,  and 
accepting  his  bills.  The  colonel 
had  accepted  bills  for  a  carriage, 
which  the  prisoner  had  had  made 
in  Poland-street,  also  for  his  stud, 
&c.  besides  those  of  different  trades- 
people. The  colonel  having  at 
length  entertained  some  suspicion 
of  die  prisoner,  waited  on  the  earl 
of  Besborough;  when  he  found  his 
suspicions  realized.  ' 

The  earl  of  Besborough  stated, 
that  he  knew  no  more  of  the  pri- 
soner than  having  received  letters 
from  him  while  in  prison,  asking 
relief,  which  he  granted  to  him  in 
trifles.  He  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  related  respecting  the 
boroughs,  and  the  other  nobleman 
who  had  been  talked  of  knew  no  • 
more  of  the  prisoner  than  having 
afforded  relief  to  his  distresses. 

A  gentleman  who  had  agreed  to 
purchase    one   of   the    boroughs, 
proved,  that  he  had  paid  the  pri- 
soner 400/.  as  part  of  tae  considera- 
tion, 
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t!on,  and  had  teen  completely  mis- 
led. 

The  prisoner  was  Committed  for 
re-examination. 

He  formerly  kept  his  carriage 
and  a  dashing  equipage  in  Hau- 
moon-street,  Piccadilly;  but  he  was 
apprehended  in  an  obscure  lodging 
in  Westminster. 

On  Friday,  Richard  Andrews 
was  brought  up  to  answer  some 
other  charges  preferred  against 
him. 

Mr.  Harris,  an  old  gentleman, 
alleged,  that  he  was  a  surgeon 
and  man-midwife,  in  the  Strand  ; 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
prisoner  in  1800,  and  then  resided 
in  Theobald's-road.  Mr.  Harris 
accidentally  met  a  lady  in  the 
Street  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  it 
being  at  a  late  hour  he  saw  her  to 
her  residence  in  Edward-street,  Ca- 
yendish-square.  This  lady  turned 
out  to  be  the  prisoner's  wife,  and 
the  prisoner  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  obligation  to  Mr.  Harris. 
The  prisoner  begged  of  the  com- 
plainant to  come  and  dine  with 
nim ;  the  offer  was  accepted,  and, 
from  an  intimacy  which  afterwards 
subsisted,  he  became  the  prisoner's 
family  surgeon,  and  delivered  Mrs. 
Andrews  of  an  infant  in  February 
1801,  The  prisoner  soon  after 
took  apartments  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Harris,  and  remained  there 
until  June  1802.  He  kept  his 
carriage  at  this  time.  He  used  to 
represent  himself  as  the  brother  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  powder-mills 
at  Dartford.  Mr.  Harris  was  em- 
ploye^ by  the  prisoner,  with  whom 
he  used  to  ride  in  his  carriage,  to 
give  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
Jesuits'  baric,  opium,  and  other 
drugs,  which  he,  the  prisoner, 
used  to  purchase  in  considerable 
quantities.    The  complainant  sup- 


ped with  the  prisoner,  and  some 
others,  in  April  1801,  and  afttr 
the  company  had  all  drunk  freely, 
the    complainant  became   stupid, 
and  the  company  left  the  room  for 
two  or  three  minutes :  on  their  re-  4 
turn  a  quantity  of  papers  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  table,  and  presented 
by  one  of  them  to  the  complainant 
for  him  to  sign  each  of  them,  as  a 
witness. — Mr.  Harris  did  not  know 
what  papers  they  were,  he  being 
much  inebrhrcd.    The  -complain- 
ant had  reason   to   believe    that 
opium  had  been  mLved  in  his  drink, 
from  the  situation  he  felt  himself 
in  the  next  morning.     The  com- 
plainant had  not  signed  these  pa- 
pers many  days  before  he  was  ar- 
rested, at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
druggist,  in  the  Strand,  though  un- 
conscious of  having  contracted  a 
debt  with  that  gentleman.     This 
business   was,   however,    settled  i 
after  one  of  the  above  party  had 
paid  him  a  visit  while  in  a  lock-up- 
house.    The  complainant  was  m 
an  ill  state  of  health,  and  on  a  cer- 
tain day  the  .prisoner  advised  him 
to  take  an  airing  with  him  m  ins 
carriage.      On  tneir  arrival  near 
Westminster-bridge    the    prisoner 
alighted,   and  observed,   mat   he 
was  going  to  fetch  another  gentle- 
man, and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
arrived  with  the  gentleman,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  bailiff.     Mr* 
Harris  was  arrested  again  without 
having  contracted  a  debt,  and  was 
driven  in  his  carriage  to  die  King's 
Bench,  where  he  remained  until 
October  1804>  when  be  was  libe- 
rated under  the  insolvent  debtors* 
act.      He     always    thought  Mr* 
Andrews  a  cruel  man,  and  he  re- 
flected onhis  conduct  with  horror. 
The  prisoner  called  at  his  house 
again  after  his  release  from  prison* 
and  observing  a  closet-door  open, 
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.ke  reached  down  a  box  containing 
plate  of  the  value  of  100/.,  and 
rattled  it.  Mr.  Harris  was  called 
into  his  front-shop,  while  the  pri- 
soner had  the  box  in  his  hand,  and 
en  his  return  the  prisoner  had  gone 
up  stain.  Mr.  Harris  was  much 
agitated,  and  on  going  after  the 
prisoner,  found  he  was  off  with  the 
©ox.  Mr.  Harris  saw  the  prisoner 
again  in  the  evening,  and  he  observ- 
ed, that  he  made  a  temporary  use  of 
the  plate  to  save  himself  from  being 
arrested,  and  he  promised  from 
day  to  day  to  return  it ;  but  he  at 
length  absconded,  and  by  informa- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  wife  the  pro- 
perty was  traced  to  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Parker,  pawnbroker,  Pleet- 
street,  where  2?/.  had  been  ad- 
vanced on  it.  The  plate,  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  property  of  a  West 
India  merchant,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Harris ;  and 
it  was  left  in  the  house  of  the  father 
for  protection  while  the  merchant 
was  abroad* 

Another  charge  was  made  a- 
gamst  the  prisoner  by  a  young 
mafc>  whose  mother  had  been 
duped  by  him  of  22L  This  traced 
the  swindling  careef  of  the  prisoner 
to  as  early  a  period  as  1797.  A 
great  part  of  this  sum  was  for  ap- 
parel for  a  woman  with  whom  he 
cohabited.  The  accuser  had  seen 
the  prisoner  with  sir Watkin  Lewes, 
who  had  promised  to  pay  the  debt 
if  the  prisoner  did  not ;  but  the 
young  man  said,  he  had  recently 
seen  sir  Watkin,  who  had  also  a 
charge  to  prefer  against  the  pri- 
soner. 

W.  Brown,  late  coachman  to  the 
prisoner,  appeared  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories relative  to  the  obtain- 
ing goods  of  Mr.  Asser,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  china  warehouse,  who 
mas  not.  however,  present.     The 


coachman  wore  the  same  hatrf. 
some  livery  (blue  and  silver),  as 
was  provided  for  him  by  the  ^pri- 
soner. 

H»  magistrate  informed  the 
prisoner,  that  his  situation  wore  a 
serious  aspect;  for  he  stood  charg- 
ed with  felony.  The  prisoner  ob- 
served, be  had  been  advised  to  say 
nothing  until  he  appeared  before  a 
jury  5  but  he  had  feelings  which, 
irritated  by  an  abominable  con- 
spiracy, compelled  him  to  speak 
He  entered  jinto  a  vindication  of 
his  conduct  n  a  firm  manner,  an4 
wotested  his  innocence.  He  also 
begged  of  the  persons  present,  to 
suspend  their  judgment  till  the 
hour  of  trial.  The  magistrate  ob- 
served, that  it  was  astonishing  that 
the  prisoner  should  make  solemit 
asseverations  of  his  innocence,  whefl 
it  was  palpable,  that  without  for- 
tune, or  any  visible  means  of  obi 
taining  support,  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  keep  a  carriage  and 
sumptuous  equipage.— There  had 
been  a  multiplicity  of  persons  at 
the  office  to  substantiate  charges 
against   him;    and  he,  the  ma- 

fistrate,  considered  it  the  duty  of 
is  official  situation  to  remand  the 
prisoner,  for  the  further  investiga- 
tion of  his  conduct.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly remanded. 

On  Friday,  Mark  Young,  who 
surrendered  himself  to  Chapman 
and  Trott,  as  they  were  coming 
to  town  from  Hertford  assizes,  was 
examined  a  second  time.  On  his 
first  confession  before  a  magistrate, 
that,  about  twelve  years  a,go,  in 
company  with  William  Woodward, 
he  murdered  Dr.  Bailey,  nearLong 
Sutton,  J  .incolnshirc  ;  being  then 
questioned,  if  btf  remained  in  the 
same  mind,  he  recanted,  and  said, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about,  and  that  it   was  all  false 
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which  be  had  formerly  stated,  ami 
that  Woodwdrd  was  perfectly  in- 
nocont.*— Testimonials  from  per- 
sons of  respectability  in  the  coun- 
try being  offered  m  behalf  of 
\Voodward,  for  strict  honesty  and 
industry,  be  was  discharged.-*- 
Young  was  detained,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Lincoln  gaol,  as  a  proper 
case  to  come  before  a  jury.  This 
proved  afterwards  to  be  a  wicked 
calumny  invented  by  Young. 

On  Saturday  se'nnight,  as  Mrs. 
Williams*  with  a  gentleman  and 
two  of  her  children,  were  going  m 
her  chariot  from  Mill-hill  to  Hen* 
don,  the  coachman  drove  against  a 
cart,  by  which  he  was  thrown  from 
the  box.  The  horses  then  set  off 
at  full  speed,  and  passed  another 
cart  so  closely  as  to  strike  the 
handle  off  the  chariot-door.  Mr, 
Of*  was  at  a  friend's  house  on  the 
road  when  his  chariot  passed*  and 
heard  the  shrieks  of  his  wife  and 
children  without  being  able  to  af» 
ford  them  assistance.  Tae  gentles 
man  at  length  jumped  out,  and 
escaped  unhurt.  The  carriage- 
door,  the  flapping  of  which  aug- 
mented the  fright  of  the  animals* 
then  caught  in  a  hedge,  and  for  a, 
moment  checked  the  animals'  cat 
reer,  but  they  soon  set  off  again 
with  equal  rapidity  $  till  at  length 
they  broke  the  traces,  leaving  the. 
carriage  behind,  and  providentially 
neither  Mrs.  W.  nor.  the  children 
suffered  any  other  injury  thun  what 
resulted  from  the  fright.  The 
coachman. had  thiee  ribs  broken, 
and  such  a,scveEe  contusion  on  his  - 
head,  that  his  life  is  despaired  of. 

A  few  days  since,  as jnis*  Brown* 
daughter  of  a  picture-dealer  in 
Crown-street,  SevQn  Dials,  was  at-  . 
tending  an  infirm  relation,  her 
clothes  caught  fire,  ani),  before  as- 
sistance could  be  afforded,  she  was 


burnt"  in  such  a  dreadful  manner, 
that,  notwithstanding  immediate 
surgical  aid,  she  continued  in  the 
most  excruciating  torture  for  a  few* 
hours,  when  she  expired. 

Monday  morning,  Richard  Net- 
tlefield  whs,  after  a  short  time 
spent  in  prayer  with  the  chaplain, 
launchea  into  eternity  from  the 
platform  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
lodge  of  the  Surrey  county  gaol, 
m  Horsemonger-hme.  He  died 
very  penitent,  and  has  left  a  wife 
and  five  children,  who  must  of 
course  become  dependent  on  the 
parish  of  Putney  for  support ;  the 
youngest  is  only  six  weeks  old.  He 
was  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  to 
bear  the  condemned  sermon,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Duncan  (the 
gardenef ),  and  their  behaviour  was 

Eious,  devout,  and  resigned  to  their 
ue.  The  execution  of  the  latter 
was  respited,  and  he  was  pardoned  on 
condition  of  transportation  for  rife. 

Admiralty-office^  sfj>rii  4* 

A  4ettar  from  Sir  Thomas  Trouv 
bridge,  bartt  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing;  •    - 

Greyhound*  Java  Sea,  Jofy  27. 
Sir,-— I  have  the  honour  to  in- 
form you  that,  his  majesty's  ships 
Greyhound  and  Harrier,  after  de- 
stroying, on  the  4th  of  July,  under 
the  fort  ©f  Monada,  the  Dutch 
company's  brig  Christian  Eliza* 
beth,  armed  with  eight  guns,  and 
having  a  complement  of  eighty 
men,  stood  across  the  Mohtcco  sea 
to  the  island  of  Tidon,  when  they 
capttsccd,  cm  the  6th,  another  of  the 
enemy's  crnizers,  called  the  Bek 
gica,  armed  with  twelve  guns,  and 
manned  with  thirty  *two  men;  from 
tlsence  proceeding  to  the  westward, 
on  the  evening  of  the  2,5th  of  July 
four  sail  of  ships  were  descried 
parsing  through  die  streigbu  of 
.„   \    ■  Salayeri 
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Salayer;  immediate  chase  was 
given  to  them ;  and,  by  nine,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeingthem 
lying-to  between  the  small  Dutch 
posts  of  Bonthean  and  Balacomba, 
at  about  seven  miles  distance  from 
the  shore.  I  easily  made  out  one 
of  them  to  be  a  frigate,  and  an* 
other  a  corvette ;  but  a  third  had 
so  much  the  appearance  of  a  line 
of  battle  ship,  that  both  captain 
Troubridge  and  myself  deemed  it 
prudent  to  wait  till  day-light  be- 
fore we  examined  them.  We  ac- 
cordingly lay-to  during  the  night, 
at  two  miles  distance  to  windward. 
As  the  day  broke,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  the  ship  which  had 
forced  on  us  cautionary  measures, 
was  a  large  two-decked  ship,  re- 
sembling an  English  Indtaman. 
The  enemy  (for  they  proved  to  be 
a  Dutch  squadron)  immediately 
drew  out  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
larboard  tack,  under  their  topsails ; 
the  frigate  taking  her  station  in 
the  van,  an  armed  ship  astern  of 
her,  the  large  ship  in  the  centre, 
and  the  corvette  in  the  rear.  For- 
t^nately  for  us,  the  frigate,  by 
fore-reaching  upon  her  second  a- 
stern,  caused  a  small  opening  in 
their  line.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Martin,  master  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  ship  Greyhound,  that,  if  we 
could  close  with  the  enemy  whilst 
in  that  position,  our  attack  might 
be  made  to  advantage  ;  accord* 
ingly,  under  French  colours,  we 
bore  up,  as  with  an  intention  to 
speak  the  frigate  j  and  when  with- 
in hail,  all  further  disguise  being 
unnecessary,  we  shifted  our  co- 
louis,  and  commenced  firing,which 
was  instantly  returned  with  a 
smartness  and  spirit  that  evinced 
they  were  fully  prepared  for  the 
contest.  The  Harrier,  who  had 
kept  close  astern  of  the  Grey- 
hound, on  seeing  her  engaged, 
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bore  round  up,  and  passed  be* 
tween  the  frigate  and  her  second 
astern,  raked  them  both,  the  latter 
with  such  effect,  that  they  bore  up 
in  succession  to  return  her  fire, 
thus  leaving  the  frigate  separated 
from  them*  Being  resolved  to 
avail  myself  of  this  advantage,  and 
being  anxious  to  be  in  a  position 
for  supporting  the  Harrier,  now 
engaged  in  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line,  I  wore  close  round 
die  frigate's  bows,  raking  her  se- 
verely while  passing;  and  when 
on  the  starboard  bow,  by  throw- 
ing oar  sails  aback,  we  fell  into- 
the  desired  position.  The  canno- 
nade from  the  Greyhound  was  now 
admirable,  while  that  of  the  frigate 
visibly  clackened  ;  and  at  last,  after 
air  action  of  forty  minutes,  wholly 
ceased.  On  hailing,  to  kno*r  if* 
they  had  struck,  they  answered 
they  had ;  and  lieutenant  Home 
took  immediate  possession  of  her. 
On  directing  her  fire  on  the  ships 
astern,  they  all  followed  her  ex* 
ample,  except  the  corvette,  who, 
from  being  in  the  rear,  had  suf- 
fered little  from  the  action,  and 
now  made  off  towards  the  shore. 
Captain  Troubridee  immediately 
wore  tn  pursuit  of  ner,  sending  at 
the  same  time  a  boat  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  large  ship  (whose  fire 
he  had  nearly  silenced  early  in  the 
action).  Perceiving  the  corvette 
sailed  remarkably  well,  and  that 
she  could  spread  more  canvass  than 
the  Harrier,  her  mast  and  rigging 
being  entire,  I  recalled  the  latter 
from  a  chase  which  was  likely  to 
be  fruitless.  The  prizes  proved  to 
be  the  Dutch  Republican  frigate 
Pallas,  of  36  guns,  commanded  by 
N.  S.  Aalbers,  a  captain  in  the 
Dutch  navy ;  the  Victoria,  a  two- 
decked  ship,  of  about  800  tons,, 
commanded  by  Klaas  Ken  kin,  se- 
nior captain  in  the  Dutch  com- 
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pany's  service;  and  the  Batavia,  a 
ship  of  about  500  tons,  command- 
ed by  W.  De  Val,  a  captain  in  the 
same  service :  both  the  company's 
ships  are  armed  for  die  purpose 
of  war,  and  richly  laden  with  the 
produce  of  the  Moluccas.  The 
ship  which  escaped,  I  learn  from 
our  prisoners,  was  the  Republican 
corvette  William,  mounting  20 
twenty*four  pounders,  and  manned 
with  110  men.  The  support  and 
assistance  I  have  received  from 
captain  Troubridge,  on  every  other 
occasion,  (through  a  difficult  and 
perilous  navigation,)  I  attribute  to 
the  same  talents,  ability,  and  zeal* 
which  he  so  nobly  displayed  on 
this  one.  I  feel  happy  in  an  op. 
portunity  for  recommending  Mr. 
Purvis  Home,  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Greyhound,  a  deserving  good 
officer,  who  proved  that  innate  cou- 
rage was  to  beassisted  by  experience* 
and  I  reaped  the  benefit  of  that 
Avhich  he  had  acquired  at  Co  pen* 
liagen,  by  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance which  he  gave  me.  The  fire 
from  the  main  decks,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it,  is  the  best  enco- 
mium on  lieutenants  Andoe  and 
Whitehead  ;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  their  conduct  has  been 
as  good  and  exemplary  on  every 
other  occasion.  I  have  had  cause 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Manin  in  the  body 
<c,f  tnis  letter  ;  1  can  only  add,  that 
he  is  a  credit  to  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  behaviour 
of  the  warrant  officers  and  mid- 
thipmen  was  highly  becoming ; 
from  among  the  latter  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  Messrs.  Harris,  Bray, 
Grace,  and  Mnjori  banks,  as  young 
officers  deserving  of  promotion. 
The  coolness,  bravery,  and  good 
conduct  of  the  petty  officers  and 
ship's  company,  were  such  as  would 
make  it  tedious,  difficult,  and  per- 
haps inyidious,  to  attempt  to  par* 


ticularioe  their  individual  merits  $ 

they  have  long,  by  their  excellent 
behaviour,  had  a  claim,  on  my 
gratitude,  and  they  now  have  one 
on  my  admiration  *  suffice  it  then 
to  say,  that  an  enthusiastic  courage 
reigned  throughout  the  ship ;  such 
as  X  fancy  belongs  to  Britons 
alone*  Captain  Troubridge  speak* 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Har* 
rier ;  he  has  requested  me  to  make 
known  the  great  assistance  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  the  very  exemplary 
conduct  of  acting  lieutenant  C. 
Hole,  and  Mr.  R.  Qualst,  the  mas- 
ter. In  expressing  his  approba* 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  warrant 
and  petty  officers,  he  mentions 
Messrs.  Coffin  and  Mitford,  mid* 
shipmen,  especially ;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  that  both  of 
them  have  served  their  time.  For 
all  other  particulars  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  reports, 
from  the-  perusal  of  which  you  will 
perceive  how  much  his  majesty's 
thips  have  suffered  in  their  masts 
and  rigging ;  but  you  will  par* 
ticipate  in  the  joy  which  I  feej, 
that  our  loss  has  been  trifling 
when  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy.     I  have,  &c. 

£.  Elphinstone. 

Greyhound,  1  killed  and  8 
wounded. — Harrier,  3  wounded* 
— Total,  1  killed,  and  1 1  wounded. 

Officers  slightly  wounded.— 
Greyhound,  James  Wood,  boat- 
swain ;  George  Majoribanks,  mas- 
ters mate;  and  John  Bradford* 
clerk. 

On  board  the  ships : — Pallas, 
8  killed,  and  32  wounded.  (The 
captain,  pilot,  and  4  seamen,  since 
dead).— Victoria,  2  killed. — Bata- 
via,  2  killed  and  7  wounded.  The 
lieutenant  and  one  seaman  since 
dead.— Tofcd,  12  killed,  S9  wound- 
ed. 

Officer 
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every  attenttert  possible  vas  paid  to 
4M.  We  have  already  been  march- 
ed about  90  miles,  and  are.  now  at 
JBresf,  which  is  a  heaven  to  all 
Jbaads,  as  they  are  most  comfort- 
ably lodged  and  fed  in  the  navy 
hospital." 

2Q.  A'  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance occurred  at  Sheffield: 
jk  clergyman,  who  resides  near  our 
,parish  church,  was  hastily  sum- 
moned thither,  early  in  the  morn- 
-ittgi  to  marry  a  couple,  the  woman, 
as  he  was  informed,  being  taken 
•very  ill.  He  accordingly  attended 
as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eight, 
^ind  immediately  proceeded  with 
the  ceremony,  which  however  was 
scarcely  concluded,  and  the  regis- 
ter duly  signed  and  witnessed,  ere 
-the  young  bride  appeared  in  such 
extremity  of  pain,  as  to  render  her 
removal,  without  the  approbation 
of  a  surgeon,  highly  unwarrant- 
able, if  not  absolutely  impracti- 
cable. A  neighbouring  one,  who 
was  instantly  procured,  arrived 
just  in  time  to  deliver  the  poor 
woman  in  the  vestry  (in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  clerk's  wife,  who  very 
humanely  slipped  in  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  of  the  sexton,  an  elderly 
matron)  of  a  very  line  girl,  which 
was  baptized  before  it  left  the 
church  by  the  name  of -Sarah;  and 
before  nine  o'clock  a  sedan  con- 
veyed the  happy  mother  to  the 
house  of  her  grandfather,  at  the 
Bridge-houses,  where  she  and  the 
infant  were  pronounced  "  as  well  as 
can  be  expected."  It  eught  to  be 
mentioned,  injustice  to  both  parties, 
that  insuperable  obstacles  hitherto 
impeded  their  more  early  and 
much  wished  for  union ;  that  the 
woman  was  very  well. when  she  left 
home,  and  that  a  fall  which  she  got 
on  the  snowy  pavement,  in  coming 
to  church,  probably  hastened  the 
above  singular  catastrophe. 


John  Robinson,  of  Mickleby, 
farmer,  was  committed  to  the  cat- 
tle of  York  on  the  second  ins*, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Su- 
sannah Wilson,  who  formerly  liv- 
ed with  him  a  servant,  but  who 
about  two  months  since  went  to 
-reside  with  a  relation  at  Guis- 
brough. This  poor  girl  left  her 
friends  at  Guisbrough  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  February  (on 
the  evening  of  which  day  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  she  was 
murdered,  though  her  body  was 
not  found  till  the  27th  of  March), 
alleging  she  was  goin^  to  see  her 
master,  who  had  promised  to  meet , 
her  with  a  bushel  of  wheat;  but 
previous  to  her  setting  out,  she  told 
them  (to  use  her  own  language), 
-a  fear  nad  come  that  morning,  that 
if  any  thing  but  good  came  to  her, 
they  were  to  look  to  nobody  but 
Robinson.  Some  weeks  having 
elapsed  without  any  tidings  being 
received  of  her,  it  was  conjectured 
she  had  been  murdered  ;  and  as 
she  left  Guisbrough  to  proceed  to- 
wards Mickleby  (a  distance  ef  12 
miles)  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
meeting  Robinson,  suspicion  na- 
turally fell  upon  him.  This  my- 
sterious affair  having  become  a 
common  topic  of  conversation,  on 
Good  Friday  several  country  peo- 
ple made  a  strict  search  for  the 
body,  which  they  at  last  found 
buried  in  a  part  of  Robinson's 
ground.  At  the  coroner's  inquest 
Robinson's  servant  deposed,  that 
his  master  left  home  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  girl  left  Guisbrough,  and 
he  told  his  family  he  was  going  to 
Straiths,  about  four  miles  distant ; 
it  appeared  that  he-  arrived  at 
Straiths  about  half-past  nine,  and 
slept  there  that  night,  from  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
proceeded  to  that  place  immediate. 
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ly  after  he  had  perpetrated  the 
murder*  The  horror  excited  by 
this  atrocious  deed,  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  consideration 
that  the  unhappy  victim  was,  at 
the  time,  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy. 

20.  This  day,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  with  a  deputation  of 
twelve  aldermen  and  twelve  com* 
moners,  attended  by  the  recorder 
and  remembrancer,  proceeded  witfr 
an  address  of  the  corporation 
to  the  Queen's  Palace,  through 
the  Horse  Guards  and  along  the 
Park.  The  lord* mayor's  state  car- 
riage, his  servants  in  state  liveries, 
on  foot,  and  a  number  of  carriages, 
between  the  trees  had  a  most  de- 
lightful effect.  The  procession  ar- 
rived at  the  palace  exactly  at  two 
o'clock,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
his  majesty  entered  the  levee  room, 
when  the  recorder  presented  the 
address  as  follows : 

u  To  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty. 

"  The  humble  and  dutiful  address 
'     of  the'lord  mayor,  aldermen,  arid 
commons  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  common  council  assembled* 

"  Most  gracious  sovereign  1 
"We,  your  majesty's  most  du- 
tiful and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons, 
of  die  city  of  London,  *in  cotamon 
council  assembled,  approach  the 
throne  with  our  warmest  and  most 
unfeigned  gratitude,  for  the  digni- 
fied and  decided  support  and  pro- 
tection recently  given  by  your 
majesty  to  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion,  as  by  law  established,  and 
for  the  firm  and  constitutional  ex- 
ercise of  your  royal  prerogative,  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the 
crown* 

w  Deeply  sensible  as  your  ma- 
jesty's faithful  citizens  of  London 


at  all  times  are,  of  the  great  sad 
substantial  blessings  we  enjoy  un- 
deryour  majesty's  paternal  govern- 
ment, we  should  justly  incur  the 
imputation  of  criminal  indifference, 
as  the  first  municipal  body  in  your 
majesty's  dominions,  were  we  light* 
ly  to  consider  the  scrupulous  re- 
gard and  fervent  seal,  which  have 
invariably  guided  your  majesty, 
for  the  preservation  of  our  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  more  particu- 
larly at  thi»  interesting  conjunc- 
ture, or  silently  to  withhold  our 
loyal  acknowledgments,  due  to  the 
beat  of  kings,  for  his  wise  and 
steady  resolution  to  secure  inviolate 
our  glorious  constitution  in  church 
and  state. 

"  We  contemplate,  sire,  with 
the  warmest  affection,  and  most 
profound  veneration,  the  exercise 
of  those  unextinguishable  princi- 
ples in  the  royal  breast,  which  pro- 
tect, in  every  situation,  the  religi- 
ous interests  of  your  people,  and 
provide  for  the  happiness  and  free- 
dom of  posterity,  by  guarding  the 
protestant  succession  m  your  ma- 
jesty's  royal  house,  on  the  throne 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

"  Your  majesty's  faithful  citizens 
of  London  feel  it  no  less  their  pride 
and  exultation,  than  their  bounden 
and  indispensable  duty,  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  satisfaction  which 
animate  their  hearts,  at  the  wise 
and  dignified  measures  pursued  by 
your  majesty,  for  securing  the  glo- 
rious independence  of  the  crown,  as 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  our  well- 
tempered  and  invaluable  constitu- 
tion. 

w  That  your  majesty  may  be 
long  spared  to  us  by  an  over-ruling 
providence,  and  that  the  people  of 
this  land  may  be  long  sensible  of 
the  blessings  of  your  majesty's  au- 
spicious government,  in  the-  pro- 
tection of  every  thing  dear  to  them, 
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Officer  Idlkd.^Batavia,  P.  Hul- 
senbos,  first  lieutenant. 

Officers  wounded :— Pallas,  N. 
S.  Aalberi,  captain,  since  dead; 
W.  Stander,  second  lieutenant ;  E* 
C.  Hersoo,  fifth  lieutenant;  A. 
Ederz,  midshipman ;  T,  Ammban, 
clerk.— Batavia,  F.  H.  Maxniasel, 
lieutenant ;  Genit  Fredericks,  ditto, 
since  dead. 

E.  Elf  him  stone. 

6.  Holywell,  Flintshire..  This 
day,  twenty. seven  men  were  killed 
in  a  coal-mine,  owing  to  the  fire- 
damp arising.  They  were  drawn 
Up  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  sq 
mangled  as  scarcely  to  be  known 
by  their  relations.  The  scene  of 
distress  that  took  place,  master} 
all  description ;  wives  screaming 
out  for  their  dead  husbands,  chu, 
dren  for  their  fathers.  One  poor 
woman,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  hus- 
band, fell  into  a  fit,  and  expired 
immediately  ;  another,  from  the 
frighti  immediately  fell  into  labour, 
and  was  delivered  on  the '  spot* 
The  accident ,  was  occasioned  by 
the  steward  of  the  mine  neglecting 
to  have  the  damp  drawn  out ;. 
which  was  perceived  by  the  miners 
not  long  before  it  arose.  One  hu- 
mane man  went  down  to  save  as 
many  as  he  could.  He  brought 
up  four  alive.  He  then  returned 
to  save  a  little  boy,  only  nine  years 
old.  The  child  leaped  on  his  back, 
and  in  that  manner  was  brought 
near  the  mouth  of  the  pit  j  but  the 
current  of  air  was  too  much  for 
him — he  gave  one  gasp,  and  ex- 
pired. 

7.  Lately,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the 
Rev.  Richard  Godrihgton's,  atSta- 
plegrove,  near  Taunton,  which  en- 
tirely consumed  the  Parsonage- 
house,  and  the  whole  of  his  furni* 
ture,  clothes,  &c.  Fortunately,  as 
it  happened  by  day,  no  lives  were 


lost.  What  rendered  the  scan* 
truly  distressing  was,  Mrs.  Cod  ring- 
ton's  being  about  to  be  -confined 
for  her  tenth  child.  • 

10.  Matthew  Daley  was  indicfc 
ed  for  violently  assaulting  and 
cruelly  beatirfg  and  ill-treating  his 
wife,  Maria  Daley. 
•  The  case  excited  considerable 
interest,  from  the  elegant  manners 
and  prepossessing  appearance  of 
the  prosecutrix.  She  said  that  she 
had  been  prevailed  upon,  some 
years  since,  to  elope  from  the  abode 
of  her  parents,  by  a  young  gentle* 
man  of  family  and  fortune  who 
had  seduced  her.  She  quitted 
England,  and  went  to  reside  widi 
him  in  Ireland,  where  she  was  sur* 
rounded  by  wealth  and  splendour. 
After  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed,  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  defendant,  who  disclosed 
to  her  his  passion,  assuring  her, 
that  if  she  would  leave  her  pro* 
tector,  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
She  was  sensible  of  her  own  de- 
graded situation,  that  of  living  as 
the  mistress  of  the  man  who  nad 
seduced  her  j  and  having^  learned 
that  the  defendant  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  attorney  in  Dublin,  she 
resolved  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man,  rather  than  remain  the 
mistress  of  a  rich  one.  She  left  her 
seducer,  and  was  married  to  the  de- 
fendant about  a  year  since.  They 
had  not,  however,  been  married 
more  than  three  weeks,  when  she 
discovered  the  violence  and  depra- 
vity of  her  husband's  disposition* 
He  beat  her,  sold  off  her  furniture, 
and  turned  her  into  the  street. 
She  quitted  Ireland,  and  sought 
an  asylum  once  more  under  the 
roof  of  her  parents,  at  Lynn,  iri 
Norfolk.  The  defendant  followed, 
and  found  her  out.  He  compelled 
her  to  come  to  London,  and  forced 
her  upon  means  to  obtain  their  mu- 
(G2)  tual 
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tual  support,  which  she  blushed  to 
think  of.  In  that  way  he  bad  for 
months  kept  up  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman,  daily  compelling  her 
to  expose  her  person  and  her  con- 
stitution to  the  hire  of  every  loose 
obtruder,  with  this  especial  remark, 
that  she  was  to  be  careful  in  se- 
lecting old  admirers,  or  he  should 
be  jealous. 

[Here  the  defendant  interrupted 
her  narrative,  by  saying,  that  when 
he  so  stated  he  was  drinking  cham- 
paign* and  might  be  elevated  beyond 
the  bounds  of  discretion.] 

Mrs.  Daley  continued.  The  de- 
fendant's brutality,  even  though 
she  was  sacrificing  her  feelings  and 
her  health  for  his  support,  was  be* 
yond  example ;  he  beat  her,  and 
turned  her  into  the  street  naked  at 
midnight.  She  was  again  obliged  to 
leave  him,  and  took  obscure  lodgi- 
ings  in  the  Edgware  rogd.  The 
defendant  again  found  her  out,  and 
beat  her  till  her  screams  brought 
the  mistress  of  the  house  to  her  re- 
lief, and  probably  saved  her  life. 
She  w?is  at  that  time  without  food, 
or  money  to  purchase  it;  and  while 
the  female  alluded  to  was  giving 
her  nourishment  below  stairs,  and 
advising  her  to  get  the  protection 
of  the  law,  the  defendant,  who  re- 
mained in  her  lodging- room,  stript 
her  drawers  of  her  shawls,  &c„ 
and,  haying  pawned  them,  sold  the 
duplicates  to  a  woman  for  one 
guinea ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  pawnbroker  and  prevented  the 
party  frona  obtaining  the  things 
out  of  pledge,  which  had  been  so 
purchased. — A  variety  of  other 
transactions  were  detailed,  equally 
wicked  and  depraved,  and  the  de» 
fendant  was  found  guilty  of  the 
assault  and  ill-treatment,  and  or- 
dered into  custody  till  the  court 
should  deliberate  upon  his  sen* 
tencc, 


The  defendant  denied  that  he 
was  legally  married  to  the  prose- 
cutrix  ;  and  said  that  he  had  given 
a  travelling  clergyman,  in  Ireland 
half-a-guinea  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice, but  that  the  marriage  was  not 
lawful ;  thus  adding  an  additional 
circumstance  to  the  catalogue  of 
his  depravities. 

QVEBM-SQUAft*. 

Mr.  Andrews  underwent  a 
fourth  examination.  The  first  wit- 
ness called  was  Mrs.  .Harris,  the 
wife  of  the  merchant  who  had 
lost  his  plate,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Harris  from  whose  house  it 
was  said  to  have  been  stolen .  This 
lady  corroborated  what  had  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Young,  who  re- 
deemed the  plate. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  resides  in  the 
neighbourhood*  of  Bedford-square, 
stated,  that  he  lived  on  an  inde- 
pendent property,  and  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
King's  Bench,  a  few  months'  since. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  was  discharged  by 
the  insolvent  act  as  well  as  the 
prisoner,  and  about  the  same  time j 
they  had  become  the  most  intimate 
friends?  and  Mr.  Andrews  after 
his  release  lived  in  Great  Russel- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  kept 
his  diariot  and  a  livery-servant, 
which  was  afterwards  replaced  by 
a  family  coach  and  two  livery-scr- 
vants.  Mr.  Andrews  had  given 
this  witness  to  understand  that  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  an 
unlimited  fortune,  as  thelieir  of 
bishop  Andrews  ;  and  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  lady  \*sed  frequently  to  dine 
with  the  prisoner,  as  did  he  and  his 
lady  with  them,  At  Mr.  An- 
drews's dinner  party,  colonel  Da-, 
vison,  Maltby,  M*Cullum,  and 
others,  used  to  be  present ;  but 
these  per§on$  were   never  invite^ 
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to  Mr-  BrowiFs  table.  In  a  con- 
versation  between  a  Mrs.  Roberts, 
who  used  to  dine  at  the  prisoner's 
table,  that  lady/  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  felt  herself  surprised 
at  seeing  Mrs.  Andrews  pay  some 
tradesmen's  bills,  and  publicly  de- 
precated so  mistaken  an  idea!  This 
witness  had  subscribed  four  hun- 
dred pounds  to  Mr.  Andrews's 
system  of  finance,  besides  having 
done  him  some  little  favours  while 
he  was  in  the  King's  Bench.  He 
had  also  some  bills  of  colonel  Da- 
vison's acceptance,  which  were  not 
yet  due.  Mr.  Brown  had  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  prisoner, 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Besbo- 
rough,  which  was  to  procure  him 
(Mr.  B.)  a  place  of  four  or  five 
hundred  a  year  under  government, 
which  he  deli  vered  to  the  earl.  Mr. 
Brown  had  received  this  mark  of 
kindness  from  the  prisoner,  after 

«he  had  lent  him  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  needed  no  promise 
for  that  advance;  for  Mr.  An- 
drews, bv  his  open  conduct,  had 
completely  got  the  better  of  his 
purse,  which  he  felt  no  hesitation  in 
opening  to  him.  * 

A  poor  man  of  the  name  of  New- 
combe,  at  whose  house  the  prisoner 
lodged,  lost  25/.  by  him,  by  paying 
chandler's  shop  and  other  little 
scores,  and  gave  a  very  singular 

s  description  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct. He  acted  the  part  of  an  em- 
barrassed gentleman,  and  one  day 
read  a  printed  speech,  which  he  said 
he  made  from  the  hustings  at  Ips- 
wich, when  he  was  a  candidate  tor 
the  representation  of  that  borough 
in  Darliaraent. 

Mr.  Andrews  complained  of  the 
unfair  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
during  the  inquiry,  and  again  de- 
nied ever  having  had  an  intention 
«f  injuring  any  one.  A  comnut- 
tee,  ne  said,  sat  daily  at  Fishmon- 
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gCTS*  hall,  to  carry  on  this  foul  con-  * 
spiracy  against  htm  ;  and  however' 
his  feelings  might  be  tortured  by 
being  made  a  ridicule  in  that  office, 
a  jury  would  convince  the  world  of 
his  innocence.  The  prisoner  was 
remanded  for  another  examination. 
A  shocking  circumstance  oc- 
curred last  Wednesday  morning, 
at  Shacklewell.  A  tradesman  who 
rents  a  house  and  garden,  in  which 
there  is  a  number  of  choice  flowers, 
having  been  frequently  robbed,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  deter  the  thief 
from  committing  similar  depreda- 
tions;  he  therefore  notified  that 
man  traps  were  set.  About  one 
o'clock  he  was  alarmed  by  groans 
issuing  from  the  garden  ;  and,  ac- 
companied by  a  man-servant,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  where  to  his 
surprise  he  found  his  own  brother 
caught  by  the  leg.  Surgical  as- 
sistance was  procured,  but  the  suf- 
ferer was  obliged  to  have  his  leg 
amputated. 

LONDOtf  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 

Doivnlng-sPrttt,  April  12. 

The  following  dispatch  was  re* 
ceived  from  brig.  gen. '  Auch* 
muty. 

Monte  V%  Jso,  Feb,  6. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  in* 
form  you,  that  his  majesty's  troops 
under  my  command  have  taken 
by  assault,  and  after  a  most  de- 
termined resistance,  the  import- 
ant fortress  and  city  of  .Monte 
Video.  The  Ardent,  with  her 
convoy,  arrived  at  Maldonado  on 
the  5th  of  January  ;  and  I  imme- 
diately took  under  my  orders  the 
troops  from  the  Cape,  commanded 
by  lieutenant-colonel  Backhouse, 
On  the  13th  I  evacuated  that  place, 
without  opposition,  leaving  a  small 
garrison  on  the  island  of  Gorriti. 
(G3)  On 
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On  consulting  with  rear-admiral 
Stirling,  it  was  determined  to  at- 
tack Monte  Video ;  and  I  landed 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Caretas  rocks,  in 
a  small  bay,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  town.    The   enemy  were  in 
great   force,   with    guns    on    the 
Heights,   when   we   disembarked; 
but  they  did  not  advance  to  oppose 
us,  and  suffered  me  to  take  a  strong 
position,  about  a  mile  from   the 
shore.    A  trifling  cannonade,  and 
some  firing  at  the  outposts,  com- 
menced in  the  afternoon,  and  oc- 
casionally during  our  stay  on  the 
ground.     On  the  19th  we  moved 
towards  Monte  Video.     The  right 
column,  under  the  hon.  brig.  gen. 
Lumley ,  was  early  opposed.  About 
4000  of  the  enemy's  horse  occu- 
pied two  heights  to  his  front  and 
right.    As  we  advanced,  a  heavy 
fire  of  round  and  grape   opened 
upon  us ;  but  a  spirited  charge  in 
front,  from  the  light  battalion  un- 
der lieutenant-colontl  Brownrigg, 
dispersed  the  corps  opposed  to  him* 
with  the  loss  of  a  gun.  The  enemy 
on  the  flank  did  not  wait  a  similar 
movement,  but  retreated.      They 
continued  retiring  before  us,  and 
permitted  us,  without  any  further 
opposition,  except  a  distant  canno- 
nade, to  take  up  a  position  about 
two  miles  from  the  citadel.     Our 
advanced  posts  occupied  the  sub- 
urbs, and  some  small  parties  were 
posted  close  to  the  works ;  but  in 
the  evening  the  principal  part  of 
the  suburbs  was  evacuated.     The 
next  morning  the  enemy  came  out 
of  the  town,  anil  attacked  us  with 
their  whole  force,  about  6000  men, 
and  a  number  of  guns.     They  ad- 
vanced in  two  columns  ;  the  right, 
consisting  of  cavalry,  to  turn  pur 
left  flank,  while  the  other,  of  in- 
fantry,  attacked  the   left  of  our 
line ;  this  column  pushed  in  our 


advanced   posts,   and   pressed  so 
hard  on  our  out-picquet  of  400 
men,  that   colonel   Browne,  who 
commanded  on  the  left,  ordered 
three  companies  of  the  40th,  tinder 
major  Campbell,  to  their  support: 
these  companies  fell  in  witn  the 
head  of  the    column,   and  very 
bravely  charged  it;  the  charge  was 
as  gallantly  received,  and   great 
numbers   fell  on  both  sides ;    at 
length  the  column  began  to  give 
way,  when  it  was  suddenly  ancf im- 
petuously attacked  in  flank  by  the 
rifle   corps,   and    light   battalion, 
which  I  had  ordered  up,  and  di- 
rected to  the  particular  point.   The 
column  now  gave  way  on  all  sides, 
and    was    pursued,    with    great 
slaughter  and  the  loss  of  a  gun,  to 
the  town.     The  right  column,  ob- 
serving  the    fate    of  their    com- 
panions,  rapidly  retired,  without 
coming  into  action.     The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  considerable,   and 
has  been  estimated  at  1500  men ; 
their  killed  might  amount  to  be- 
tween Sand  300;  we  have  taken 
the  same  number  of  prisoners,  but 
the  principal  part  of  the  wounded 
got  *ack  into  the  town ;    I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  ours  was  com- 
paratively   trifling.      Hie    conse- 
quences of  this  affair  were  greater 
than  the  action  itself.     Instead  of 
finding  ourselves  surrounded  with 
horse,  and  a  petty  warfare  at  our 
posts,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  separated,  and  retired 
to  their  several  villages,  and  we 
were  allowed  quietly  to  sit  down 
before  the  town.     From  the  best 
information  I  could  obtain,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  defences  of 
Monte  Video  were  weak,  and  the 
garrison  by  no  means  disposed  to 
make  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but 
I  found  the  works  truly  respecta- 
'  ble,  with  160  pieces  of  cannon;  and 
they  were  ably  defended.     The 
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enemy,  being  in  possession  of  the 
bland  of  Ratones,  commanded  the 
harbour  f  and  I  was  aware  that 
their  gun-boats  would  annoy  us,  as 
we  approached.    A  two-gun  bav 
trary  was  constructed  on  the  23d, 
to  keep  them,  in  check,  and  our 
posts  were  extended  to  the  har- 
bour, and  completely  shut  in  the 
garrison  on  the  land  side.     Their 
communication  was  still,  however, 
open   by  water,  and  their  boats 
conveyed  to  them  troops  and  pro- 
visions t  even  water  for  the  garri- 
son was  obtained  by  these  means; 
for  the  wells  that  supply  the  town 
were  in  our  possession.     On  the  • 
25th  we  opened  batteries  of  four 
twenty-four  pounders  and  two  mor- 
tars,  and  all   the    frigates    and 
smaller  vessels  came  in,  -as  close 
as  they  could  with  safety,  and  can- 
nonaded the  town.     Biit   finding 
that  the  garrison  was  not  intimi- 
dated    into   a   surrender,   I    con- 
structed,  on  the  28th,  a  battery 
of  six  twenty-four  pounders,  within 
a  thousand  yards  of  the  south-east 
bastion  of  the  citadel,  which  I  was 
informed  was  in  so  weak  a  state 
that  it  might  be  easily  breached. 
The  parapet  was  soon   in  ruins, 
bat  the  rampart  received  little  in- 
jury, and  I  was  soon  convinced. 
that  my  means  were  unequal  to  a 
regular  siege;  the  only  prospect  of 
success  that  presented  itself  was,  to 
erect  a  battery  -as  near  as  possible 
to  a  wall  by  the  south  gate,  that 
joins  the  works  to  the  sea,  and  en- 
deavour to  breach  it.    This  was 
effected  by  a  six«gun  battery  within 
six  hundred  yards ;  and  though  it 
was  exposed  to  a  very  superior  fire 
from  the  enemy,  which  had  been 
incessant  during  die  whole  of  the 
siege,  a  breach  was  reported  prac- 
ticable on  the  2d  instant.    Many 
reasons  induced  nje  not  to  delay 
the  assault,  though  I  waff  awaj* 


the  troops  woulc?-be  exposed  to  a 
very  heavy  fire  in  approaching  and 
mounting  the  breach.  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  attack  an  hour 
before  day-break  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, and  a  summons  was  sent  to 
the  governdr  in  the  evening  to  sur- 
render the  town.  To  this  message" 
no  answer  was  returned.  The 
troops  destined  for  the  assault  con- 
sisted of  the  rifle  corps  under  major 
Gardner,  the  light  infantry  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Brownrigg  and 
major  Trotter,  the  grenadiers  un- 
der majors  Campbell  and  Tucker, 
and  the  38th  regiment  under  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Vassal  and  major 
Nugent.  They  were  supported  by 
the  40th  regiment  under  major 
Dalrymple,  and  the  87th  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Butler  and  ma- 
jor Miller.  The  whole  were  com- 
manded by  colonel  Browne.  The 
remainder  of  my  force,  consistihg 
of  the  17th  light  dragoons,  detach- 
ments of  the  20th  and  21st  light' 
dragoons,  the  47  th  regiment,  a 
company  of  the  71st,  and  a  corps 
of  700  marines  and  seamen,  were 
encamped  under  brigadier-general 
Luntley,  to  protect  our  rear.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the.  troops 
marched  to  the  assault.  They  ap- 
proached near  the  breach  before 
they  were  discovered,  when  a  de- 
structive fire  from  every  gun  that 
could  bear  upon  it,  ar\d  from  the 
musketry  of  the  garrison,  opened 
upon  them.  Heavy  as  it  was,  our 
loss  would  have  been  comparatively 
trifling,  if  the  breach  had  been 
open;  but,  during  the  night,  and 
under  our  fire,  the  enemy  had  bar- 
ricaded it  with  hides,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  nearly  impracticable*  The* 
night  was  extremely  dark.  The 
head  of  the  column  missed  the 
breach}  and," when  it  was  ap- 
proached, it  was  so  shut  up,  that 
it  was  mistaken  for  the  untouched 
^        (G4)  wall* 
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wall.  In  this  station  the  troops 
remained  under  a  heavy  fire  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
breach  was  discerned  by  captain 
Kennie  of  the  40th  light  infantry, 
who  pointed  it  out,  and  gloriously 
fell  as  he  mounted  it.  Our  gallant 
soldiers  rushed  to  it,  and,  difficult 
as  it  was  of  access,  forced  their, 
way  into  the  town.  Cannon  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  their  fire  for  a  short 
time  was  destructive:  but  the 
troops  advanced  in  all  directions, 
clearing  the  streets  and  batteries 
with  their  bayonets,  and  overturn- 
ing their  cannon.  .The  40th  regi- 
ment, with  colonel  Browne,  fol- 
lowed. They  also  missed  the 
breach,  and  twice  passed  through 
the  fire  of  the  battenes  before  they 
found  it.  The  87th  regiment  was 
posted  near  the  north  gate,  which 
the  troops  who  entered  at  the 
breach  were  to  open  for  them  ;  but 
their  ardour  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  wait.  Tney  scaled  the 
walls,  and  entered  die  town  as  the 
troops  within  approached  it.  At 
day-light  every  thing  was  in  our 
possession  except  the  citadel,  which, 
inade  a  show  of  resistance,  but 
soon  surrendered,  and  early  in  the 
morning  the  town  was  quiet,  and 
the  women  were  peaceably  walk- . 
xng  the  streets.  The  gallantry  dis- 
played by  the  troops  during  the 
assault,  and  their  forbearance  and 
orderly  behaviour  in  the  town,- 
speak  so  fully  in  their  praise,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
how  highly  I  am  pleased  with  their 
conduct.  The  service  they  have 
been  engaged  in  since  we  landed, 
has  been  uncommonly  severe  and 
laborious,  but  not  a  murmur  has 
escaped  them;  every  thing  I  wish-' 
ed  has  been  effected  ^ith  order  and 
cheerfulness.  Our  loss  during  the  • 
siege  was  trifling,  particularly.*  a$. 


we   were,  not    sheltered  by  ap* 

proaches,  and.the  enemy's  fire  of 
shot  and  shells  was  incessant.    But 
it  is  painful  for  roe  to  add,  that  it; 
was  great  at  the  assault.     Many. 
most  valuableoflicers  are  amovgthe 
killed  and  wounded* .,  Major  DaU 
ryraple  of  the  40th  was  the  only-, 
field-officer  killed.    Xieutenanfeco? 
lonels  Vassal  and  Brpwnrigg,  and 
major    Tucker,    are    among    the , 
wounded.    I  am  deeply  concerned . 
to  say,  that  the  two  former  are  se- 
verely so.    The  enemy's  loss,  was 
very  great,  about  800.  killed,  500 
wounded,  and  the  governor  don 
Pasquil  Ruis  Huidobro,  with  UP~  . 
wards  of  2000  officers  and  men, 
are  prisoners.  About  1500  escaped  * 
in  boats,  or  secreted  themselves  ia 
the  town.    From,brigadter-general 
the  honourable  W.  Lumley  and 
from  colonel  Browne  I  have  re- 
ceived the  most  able  and  most  zea- 
lous assistance  and  support.    The 
former  protected  the  line  from  the 
enemy  during  our  march,  and  co- 
vered our  rear  during  the  siege* 
The  latter  conducted  it  with, great 
judgement  and  determined  bravery. 
The  established  reputation  of  the 
royal  artillery  has  been  firmly  sup- 
ported by  the  company  under  my 
orders*    and.  I    consider    myself 
much  indebted  to  captains  Watson,  . 
Dickson,    Carmichael,  and  Will-  . 
gress,  for  their  -zealous  and  able' 
exertions*  Captain  Fanshaw,  of  t^e 
engineers,  was  equally  zealous,  and 
though  young  in  the  service,,  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  propriety 
that  t  have  no  doubt  of  his  pror-  . 
ing  a  valuable  officer.     Qwinc  do 
great  fatigue,  he  was  taken  xu  in 
the  midst  of  our  operations,  and 
captain'DicLvon  readily  undertook 
his  office,  and  executed  tt  with  the 
greatest  judgment.  Prom  the  heads 
of  the  corps  and  jfepartnwotsj  from 
tite^eneril  suffixgthe  ajn*y>  from*. 
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the  medical,-  arid*  from  ifcy  own' 
personal  staff,  I  have  received  the 
most  prompt  aid  cheerful  assist- 
ance. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
die  utmost  cordiality  has  subsisted 
between  rear-admiral  Stirling  and 
•myself;  I  have  received  from  him 
the  most  friendly  attention,  and 
every  thing  m  his  power  to  grant* 
The  captains  and  officers  of  the 
navy  have  been  equally  zealous  to 
assist  us ;  but  I  feel  particularly  in- 
debted to  captains  Donelly  and 
Palmer  for  their  great  exertions. 
They  commanded  a  corps  of  ma- 
rines and  seamen  that  were  landed, 
and  were  essentially  useful  to  us 
with  the  guns,  and  in  the  batteries, 
as  well  as  in  bringing  up  the 
erdnance  and  stores.  This  dis- 
patch will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
major  Tucker,  who  was  wounded 
at  the  assault ;  and  as  he  has  long 
been  in  my  confidence,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  him  for  further  par- 
ticulars*    I  am,  &c. 

S.  AWCHMUTY. 

P.  S.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned to  add,  that  lieutenants* co- 
lonels Vassal  and  Brownngg  both 
died  yesterday  of  their  wounds.  I 
had  flattered  myself  with  hopes  of 
their  recovery  ?  but  a  rapid  mor- 
tification has  deprived  his  ma- 
jesty of  two  most  able  and  gallant 
officers. 

Killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
between  the  16th  and  20th  ult. 
1  lieutenant,  1  drummer,  18  rank 
and  file,  killed ;  2  majors,  3  cap- 
tains-, I  lieutenant,  2  serjeants,  1 
drummer,  119  rank  and  file, 
wounded;-  1  rank  and -file  miss- 
ing.—During  the  siege,  1  captain, 
S  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1  lieute- 
nant, 1  ensign,  12  rank  and  file* 
wounded  $  7  rank  and  file,  miss- 
ing.—At  the  assault,  1  major,  3cap- 
tarns,  2  lieutenants,  2  Serjeants,  5 
drun  mers,  105  rank  and  file,  kill- 


ed ;  2  IfttttenaritJtalonels,  3  cap- 
tains, 8  lieutenants,  4  ensigns,  4 " 
staff,  18  Serjeants,  5  drummers, 
285  rank  and  file,  wounded. — To- 
tal, 1  major,  4  captains,  3  lieute- 
nants, 2  serjeants,  6  drummers, 
126  rank  and  file,  killed ;  2  lieute- 
nant-colonels, 2  majors,  6  captains, 
10  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  4  staff, 
20  serjeants*  6  drummers,  366  rank 
and  file,  wounded ;  8  rank  and  file, 
missing-:  captains  Wilgress  and 
Crooksnanks,  and  31  rank  and  file, 
included  in  the  above,  have  since 
returned  to  their  duty. 

Officer  killed  on  landing  :  lieu- 
tenant Fitzpatrick,  of  the  40th.— 
Slightly  wounded  upon  landing, 
major  Trotter,,  of  the  83d ;  major 
Campbell,  of  the  40th ;  captains 
Willgress,  of  the  royal  artillery; 
Crookshanks,  of  the  38th ;  Rogers, 
of  the  40th ;  lieutenant  Chawner, 
of  the  95th.— Killed  during  the 
siege,  captain  Beaumont,  of  the 
87th.— Wounded  during  the  siege, 
heutenant  O'Brien,  of  the  87th ; 
honourable  C.  Irby,  midshipman. 
—Killed  in  the  assault,  major  Dal- 
rymple,  of  the  40th,  captain  Ren* 
nie,  of  ditto ;  lieutenant  Alston,  of 
ditto;  captain  Mason,  of  the  38th; 
lieutenant  Browne,  of  the  87th ; . 
captain  Dickenson,  of  the  95th.— 
Wounded  in  the  assault,  12  th  regi- 
ment, lieutenant-colonel  Brown- 
rig}*,  since  dead.— 40th,  lieutenant 
Smith,  and  en  sign  Cameron.— 87th, 
lieutenants  Evans  and  McRea. — 
38th,  lieutenant-colonel  Vassal,  cap- 
tain Ship-ton,  lieutenant  Brownson ; 
ensigns  White,  Wiltshire,  and  Fra- 
zer  (the  last  since  dead) ;  pay- 
master Wiltshire,  adjutant  Hewill, 
and  assistant  surgeon  Garrat.— 
40th,  captain  Whetnam,  lieutenants 
Wallace,  Johnson,  and  Ramus. — 
72d,  major  Tucker.— 87th,  assist- 
ant surgeon  Wildair — 9oth,  Jteute- 
nants  kcahlon  and  M'Namaraj 
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A  dispatch  from  admiral  Stir- 
ling, dated  Feb,  8,  relates  his  co- 
operation with  the  military  forces ; 
and  mentions  the  landing  of  800 
marines  to  assist  them.     Finding 
he  could  not  get  near  enough  with 
the  ships  to  produce  any  effect,  he 
disposed  of  them  so  as  to  prevent 
any   escape     from   the    harbour. 
u  The  distance,"  says  he, "  which 
die  ships  lay  from  tne  shore,  with 
the  almost  constant    high   winds 
and  swell  we  had,  and  the  great 
way  every  thing  was  to  be  dragged 
by  the  seamen,  up  a  heavy  sandy 
road,  made  the  duty  excessively 
laborious.     The  squadron  had  al- 
most daily  1400  men  on  shore,  and 
this  ship  was  often  left'  with  only 
30  men  on  board. — The  defence 
made  by  the  enemy  protradted  the 
siege  longer   than  was  expected, 
and  reduced  our  stock  of  powder 
so  low,  that  the  king's  ships,  with 
all  the  transports,  and  what  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen  had  for  sale,  could 
»ot  have  furnished  a  further  con- 
sumption for  more  than  two  days, 
when  a  practicable  breach  was  for-' 
tunately  made,  and  on  the  3d  inst. 
early  in  the  morning,    the   town 
and  citadel  were  eptllantly  carried 
by   storm." — [AfW  many  enco- 
miums on  the  bravery  of  his  of- 
ficers and  men,  the  admiral  states 
his  loss  at  six  killed,  28  wounded, 
and  four  missing,  and  gives  a  list 
of  the  prizes  taken  at  Monte  Vi- 
deo, comprising  57  vessels,  from, 
100  to  650  tons,  besides  15  sloop- 
rigged  gun-boats,  and  6  row-boats 
with  guns.  3 

14.  A  letter  from  capt.  Sayerof 
the  Galatea  ijpjgate,  dated  coast  of 
Caraccas,  January  22,  and  trans- 
mitted by  admiral  Cochrane,  gives 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
French  national  corvette  Lynx  (one 
of  thise  which  escaped  from  sir 
Samdel  Hood's  squadron),  by  the 


boats  of  the  Galatea.    The  eae* 
my  was  discovered  on  the  morn- 
trig  of  the  21st,  steering  for  La 
Guira,  and  afterwards  for  Barcfe* 
lona.     Her  top-gallant  sails  were 
only  Visible  ;  and  she  bad  the  ad* 
vantage  of  a  light  breeze,  while  the 
Galatea  was  nearly  becalmed.  The 
boats  of  the  Galatea  then  pushed 
off,  under  the  direction  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  William  Coorabe,  man- 
ned with  Eve  officers,  50  seamen, 
and  20  marines;  and,  after  roww 
ing  about  12  leagues  in  eight  hours 
(part  of  the  time  under  a  burning 
sun)  they  came  up  with  her,  going 
with  a  light  land  breeze,  about  two 
knots;  our  brave  fellows  instantly 
attempted  to  board  on  both  quar- 
ters, but  by  the  fire  of  her  guns* 
which  .had  been  all  trained  aft  in 
readiness,  and  having  to  combat 
with  more  than  double  their  num- 
bers, were  twice  repulsed  by  them* 
The  boats  now  dropped,  and  pour- 
ed through  the  stem  and  quarter; 
ports,  a  destructive  fire  of  musque- 
toons  and  small  arms,  that  cleared 
the  deck  of  many  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  all  crowded  aft ;  when,  after 
an  arduous  struggle  (a  third  time), 
for  a  footing,  our  men  rushed  a- 
board,  and  in  a  few  minutes  drove 
all  before  them ;  the  bowsprit  and 
j?b  boom  were  covered ;  some  flew 
aloft,  and  others  below ;  the  cap* 
tain  and  most  of  his  officers  were 
lying  wounded  on  the  decks,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  handful 
or  men  in  proud  possession  of  the 
French  24   pounders"  carronades, 
and  two-  long  nine-pounders,  cha- 
sers,   pierceu   for    18  guns,  and 
manned  with  161  men,  command- 
ed by  M.  Jean  M.  Yarquest,.  with 
dispatches  from  Guadaloupe  for  tile 
Garaccas :    she  is  two  years  old, 
and  a  well-equipped  fine  vessel,  in 
all  respects,  for  his  iriajesty's  ser- 
vice.   Mr.   Walker,  second'  lieu» 
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tenant  of  the  Galatea,  was  killed; 
together  with  8  seamen  and  ma- 
rines* Twenty-two  were  wounded, 
among  whom  Mr.  Coombe,  first 
lieutenant,  and  Mr,  Sarsfield  mas- 
ter's mate,  were  severely,  and  Mr. 
Green  master's  mate,  slightly 
wounded.  On  board  the  Lynx  14? 
were  killed,  and  20  wounded,  most 
of  them  badly.  Among  the  killed 
was  the  third  lieutenant. 

A  letter  from  sir  A.  Cochrane, 
on  board  the  Jason,  January  28, 
mentions  the  capture  near  Sora- 
mine  river,  of  the  ship  La  Favorite, 
(formerly  in  his  majesty's  service, ) 
mounting  sixteen  ion?  sixes  and 
thirteen  twelve-pounoer  carron- 
ades,  having  on-board  150  men. 

[This  gazette  also  contains  an 
accout  of  die  capture  of  two  small 
Spanish  frigates,  on  the  Jamaica 
station,  by  his  majesty's  ships  Or- 
pheus and  Hunter.] 

Discovery  of  a  valuable  gold  mine 
In  India, 

The  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Poni- 
acer,  Palaur,  and  Cargoory  in  In- 
dia, has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  gold  found  in  it ;  so 
abundant  in  fact,  that,  after  heavy 
floods,  grains  of  gold  were  con- 
stantly found  in  the  ears  of  paddy 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Re- 
presentations on  the  subject  having 
recently  been  made  to  the  Madras 
government,  they  sent  lieutenant  J. 
Warren  to  Ooscotta,  to  survey  that 
district ;  and  the  result  has  been 
the  discovery  of  a  tract,  about  45 
miles  in  length,  along  the  Yena 
Batterine  Conda  Hills,  abounding 
^yith  gold. 

AMERICA  AMD  THi  WEST  INDIES. 

The  bill  for  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  America, 
after  the  Slst  December  1807,  has 
received  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
sident.       •  * 


All  the  legal  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Burr  have  failed.  Having 
surrendered  himself,  he  was  bound 
to  appear  at  the'  supreme  court  of 
the  territory  of  Mississippi.  He  did 
appear  there;  and  the  attorney 
general  found  he  was  not  autho- 
rised to  proceed  against  him,  the 
offence  of  which  he  was  accused 
not  having  been  committed  within 
his  jurisdiction:  no  bill  was  con* 
sequently  prepared  or  found  against 
him ;  and  the  grand  jury  having 
been  discharged,  Mr*  B.  conceived 
he  was  entitled  to  be  discharged 
also.  In  consequence,  he  did  not 
appear  again  at  the  court.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  governor  of  the  Mississipi ;  and 
he  has  proclaimed  Mr.  Burr  as 
breaking  his  recognizance,  and 
offered  a  reward  of  2000  dollars 
for  his  apprehension. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE   DARDANELLES* 

14.  The  Porte  was  attacked  in  its 
territories  by  the  Russians  without 
any  declaration  of  war;  the  acts  of 
her  internal  administration  were 
criticised  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
enemy's  general ;  not  a  single  di- 
plomatic note  preceded  the  hostile 
operations,  and  no  way  was  left 
open  for  a  reconciliation.  The 
English  ambassador  also  acted  in 
the  same  spirit ;  he  saw  the  Rus- 
sian minister  depart,  and  he  re- 
mained tranquil.  A  few  weeks 
after  he  appeared  at  a  conference 
which  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
January  with  the  Sublime  Porte, 
He  handed  a  declaration,  and  then 
went  on  board  of  a  frigate,  ordered 
the  cables  to  "be  cut,  and  disap- 
peared; and  on  the  29th  he  sent 
from  on  board  the  frigate  Endy- 
mion  another  note  to  the  Porte.  It 
was  plain  at  this  crisis,  that  it  was 
intended  to  impose  upon  the  Porte 
bj  a  sudden  blow;  for  scarcely  had 
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the  ambassador  arrived  at  Tene- 
dos,  when  the  squadron  of  admiral 
Duckworth   appeared    there  also* 
After  the    English    admiral   had 
waited  some  time  at  Tenedos,  he 
appeared  with  two  3-deckers,  three 
SO-gun  ships,  two  74s,  and  a  few 
bomb-vessels,  before   the    Darda- 
nelles.   Favoured  by  a  south  wind, 
the  enemy's  squadron  arrived   at 
eight   o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
10th  February  before  the  batteries 
of  the  two  first  towers;  the  latter 
began  a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire, 
which  the  English  did  npt  answer. 
When  they  arrived  off  the  heights 
of  the  two  other  forts,  the  batteries 
began  to   play   upon    the    ships* 
The    wind    drove  the  ships  for- 
ward,  and  the    batteries  of  the 
fort  were  badly  manned.    Off  the 
heights  of  Gallipoli,   the  English 
squadron    encountered    a    Turk- 
ish ship  of  the  line  and  five  fri- 
gates.   The  crews  of  these  vessels 
wpre  in   the   mosques.      Besides, 
what  could  this  division  do  against 
sa  superior  a  force  ?    The  English 
attacked  them,  and  were  accused 
of  a  transgression  which  was  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  nation,  and  with 
which  they  had  already  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  burning  of  four 
Spanish    frigates.     The   English 
admiral,  in  shorty  burned  the  six 
Turkish  ships  of  war  ;  and  yet  war 
was  not  declared,  negotiations  were 
still  going  on,  and  tn*  minister  of 
the  Forte  was  still  in  London.  Con- 
stantinople was  in  an  uproar;  in 
place  of  despondency  being  pro- 
duced, all  the  inhabitants  were,  in- 
flamed* 

On  the  20th,  at  five  o'clock  in 
die  evening,  the  English  squadron- 
appeared  before  tne  Seraglio. 
Nothing  was  prepared  to  receive 
diem;  not  a  single  point  was  in  a 
sta#  of  defence*  butevery  one  ran 
to  arms.     The  Grand  Sultan  was 


the  first  to  proceed  to  the  positions 
which  were  thought  most  advisable 
for  the  batteries  to  be  constructed. 
Turkish  men,   women,    children, 
Armenians,      Greeks,      Ulemas, 
sheiks,  dervises, — all   seized  upon 
spades  and  shovels*    Ten  French 
engineers,  artillery,  and  artillery 
officers,  arrived  from  Dalmatia  in 
the  night  time.     In  five  days,  500 
cannon    and    100   mortars    were 
planted  on  the  batteries,  and  the 
Turkish  empire  was  not  only  se- 
cured against  the  destruction  of  a 
few  houses  and  buildings,  but  also 
against  the  loss  of  its  honour  and 
dignity,—- the  only  kind  of  property 
which    nations  can    never  regain 
when  they  have  once  lost  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  English  minister 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  demand  a 
truce.  The  rage  which  filled  all  the 
inhabitants  was  concealed,  and  the 
Kiaya  Bey  went  on  board  of  the 
admiral's  ship  to  hear  the  proposals 
that  might  be  made  to  him.   They 
were  as  follow :— The  Dardanelles 
to  be   given  to  the  English;    15 
ships  of  war,  fully  equipped,  to  be 
taken  to  Malta;  the  Porte  to  de- 
clare war  against  France,  and  send 
away  the  ambassador;  Russia  to 
keep  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  Is- 
mael,  and  the  other  fortresses  on 
the  Danube,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Russians.    Such  proposals  de- 
served no  answer.    The  next  day 
the    minister   of  the    Porte   was 
dispatched,  but  in  vain.   Either  the 
acceptance  of  the  conditions,    or 
bombardment,  was  the  language 
of  the  English  adtnira}*    He  did 
not   think  that  mortars  were  in 
readiness,  and  that  .bombs  would 
answer  bombs.— Suoh  is  the  ene» 
ray's  account  of  this  affair. 

On  25th  Feb.  the  Eighth  am- 
bassador  required    that  a  place 
should  be.appwin^ed,  where  he  jcould 
land,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
minister 
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minister  of  the  Porte.  The  Divan 
answered,  thatln'future  there  was 
no  place,  no  foot  of  ground  in  the 
whole  Ottoman  empire,  where  an 
Englishman  could  land  without 
being  exposed  to  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  the  people ;  that  even  in  the 
Seraglio  of  the  Sultan  himself, 
there  was  not  sufficient  power  to 
protect  an  Englishman  against  -the 
exasperation  of  Mussulmen.  The 
English  squadron  now  saw  that 
they  could  obtain  nothing 5  that  the 
Porte  was  not  to  be  terrified,  and 
that  their  plan  had  failed.  They 
desisted  from  the  first  proposed 
conditions;  but  the  Sultan  replied, 
that  he  would  not  negotiate  as  long 
as  the  English  fleet  was  on  this  side 
of  the  Dardanelles;  a  sublime  an- 
swer, to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Roman  senate  to  Pyrrhus.  The 
English  npw  proceeded  to  use  in- 
trigue, corruption,  and  meanness ; 
the  usual  arts  resorted  to  by  injus- 
tice and  presumption. 

On  26th  Feb.  admiral  Duck- 
worth sent  a  note  along  with  the 
instructions-  of  admiral  Louis  to 
the  Reis  Efieqdi,  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  resume  the  negotiations. 
The  Grand  Sultan  was  inflexible ; 
hi»  conduct  was  energetic  and  de- 
cided. Although » educated  in  the 
Seraglio,  he  behaved  himself  as  a 
prince  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
canrps.  He  was  night  and  day 
with  his  troops,  or  Upon  the  bat- 
teries* On  3d  March,  general  Se- 
bastian! was  permitted  to  approach 
him*  The  former  found  him  on 
horseback,  m  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
die* s,— -The  Grand  Seignior  said  to  ' 
him,;  «  The  English  wish  that  I 
shobld  remove  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  commence  war  against 
my  best  friend.    Write  to  the  em- , 

Eror,that  I  received  a  letterirom 
it  yesterday*  that  I  shall  stand  by- 
pry  engagement^  tfcat  be  tfiay  de* 


pend  upon  me  as  truly  as  I  depend 
on  him."  The  Seraglio  and  tie 
European  and  Asiatic  shores  were?, 
covered  with  batteries;  every  de* 
scription  of  fortifications  was  erect* 
ed  towards  the  Dardanelles,  which 
were  planted  every  where  with" 
cannon,  and  provided  with  camps. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  English 
fleet  thought  it  advisable  to  with- 
draw. It  has  repassed  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  came  to  an  anchor  on 
the  3d,  two  leagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Streights,  on  the  side  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Asia. 

16.  A  court  martial  assembled 
on-board  the  Gladiator,  on  this  and 
the  following  day,  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  captain  Whitby,  late 
of  the  Leander,  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  neutrality  of  a  state 
in  amity  with  his  majesty,  and 
having,  within  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  un* 
lawfully,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  caused  a  shot  to  bt 
fired,  whereby  John  Pearce,  % 
citizen  of  America,  was  feloniously 
killed  and  murdered. '  The  court 
were  of  opinion  that  the  charge 
had  not  been  proved,  and  did  ad* 
judge  captain  Whitby  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

SINGULAR    SUICIDE. 

17.  An  inquisition  was  taken  yes- 
terday at  Harpledown,  near  Ux- 
bridge,  on  the  body  of  Andrew 
George  Mautimer,  Esq.  who  put 
a  period  to  his  existence  on  Friday 
last,  whilst  taking  an  airing  in  his 
carriage.  The.  deceased,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  merchant  in  the 
metropolis,  was  far  advanced  in 
age;  and  had  been  confined  by- 
sickness  for  the  last  two  years, 
which  reduced  him  at  intervals  to 
a  state  of  insanity.  He  had  ap- 
parently in  a  great  measure  reco- 
vered previous  to  the  day  of  his 
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death,  and  on  that  morning  he  or-* 
dered  his  carriage  to  take  an  airing*. 
The  coachman  had  observed  the 
deceased  in  a  reclining  posture  m 
the  coach,  and  he  supposed  him  to 
be  sleeping ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
his  master's  residence*  he  discover- 
ed that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a 
wound  in  his  neck  with  a  penknife, 
which  was  found  near  him,  and  had 
caused  his  death;  he  has  left  no 
family.  Verdict — Inxanity. 
.  18.  About  three  this  afternoon, 
as  a  vessel  was  coming  from  the 
fort  of  Harwich,  with  two  com* 
games  of  the  79th  regiment  of 
#  Scotch  Highlanders,  in  number  9$ 
men,  women,  and  children,  she  up- 
set in  a  squall  of  wind,  owing  chief* 
ly  to  so  many  men  being  upon 
deck.  Though  assistance  was  im- 
mediately given,  only  three  small 
children  were  picked  up,  floating 
on  the  water,  all  in  petticoats; 
•ne  which,  a  boy,  the  father  had 
held  by  his  clothes  in  his  teeth  ten 
•r  fifteen  minutes  till  some  person 
caught  hold  of  its  clothes  to  save 
himself,  and  pulled  it  from  him, 
die  father  all  the  time  clinging  to 
the  rigging,  and  is  one  of  the  num- 
ber saved;  in  the  whole,  IS  sol- 
diers, .2  officers,  the  master,  and 
one  woman :  every  means  wa$  used 
to  restore  the  children,  but  in  vain. 
One  of  his  majesty's  gun-brigs 
coming  in  just  at  the  time,  lurnetl 
its  boat  off,  and  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  chief  of  them  that  were 
saved,  eight  of  them  having  hung 
fast  to  the  rigging. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  the  loss  of 
the  Blanche  frigate;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  contained  in  a 
letter  from  captain  sir  Thomas 
Lavie,  dated  Brest,  March  9.  The 
ship  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the 
3d,  to  join  admiral  sir  James  Sau- 
rnarez,  and  encountered  most  tern* 
jestuoas  weather.    On  the  night 


nf  the  4th  she  struck.  The  captain 
thus  proceeds:  aThe  night  was 
dreadfully  dark  and  cold,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  discriminating 
whether  the  rocks  were  distant 
from  the  land,  or  connected  with 
the  shore;  however,  happily,  it 
proved  the  latter.  I  immediately 
ordered  the  masts  to  be  cot  away, 
and  recommended  the  officers  and 
men  to  stay  by  me  and  the  ship  to 
the  last.  A  few  hands  got  into  the 
quarter- boats;  and  they  were  no 
sooner  on  the  water  than  they  were 
dashed  to  pieces.  It  was  about 
high  water;  and  while  the  tide 
flowed  the  ship  lay  tolerably  easy, 
until  it  began  to  fall,  when  most 
tremendous  breakers  covered  us. 
I  remained  by  the  wheel  until  she 
divided  amidships,  and  fell  over 
seaward.  The  crew  were  all  on 
the  side,  and  hauled  *me  up  to 
them.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe 
the  attention  they  paid  me  to  the 
last;  and  now  they  caress  me  as 
their  father.  We  lay  in  this  state 
about  three  hours,  when  the  water 
left  the  wreck  sufficient  for  us  to 
attempt  a  landing,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  got  safe  on 
shore,  and  assembled  under  a  rock, 
when  three  cheers  were  given  to 
the  remains  of  the  poor  dear 
Blanche.  At  day-light,  not  two 
pieces  of  wood  were  left  together, 
and  the  masts  were  shattered  into 
shivers.  Nothing  was  saved;  and 
we  make  a  most  shabby  appear- 
ance. A  cask  of  rum  was  the  on- 
ly thing  found  on  the  shore ;  and, 
after  I  was  carried  to  a  cottage, 
some  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
broach  it,  by  which  about  15  died. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  our 
exact  loss,  but  should  think  46,  20 
of  whom  were  marines.  All  the 
officers  are  saved.  Mr.  Goodhew, 
passenger,  died  through  fear.  We 
landed  on  a  shocking  coast;  but 
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is  the  ardent  prayer  of  your  ma- 
jesty's loyal  citizens  of  London. 
"  Signed,  by  order  of  the  court. 
"Henry  WooDmcuFE.'' 

They  were  received  very  cour- 
teously by  his  majesty,  who  return* 
ed  them  the  following  most  graci- 
ous answer : 

"  I  receive,  with  die  greatest 
satisfaction,  the  aseurances  you  give 
me  of  your  concurrence  in  those 
principles  which  have  governed  my 
conduct  on  the  late  important  oc- 
casion. It  has  ever  been  my  ob- 
ject to  secure,  to  all  descriptions  of 
ray  subjects,  the  benefits  of  religi- 
ous toleration;  and  it  affords  nie 
particular  gratification  to  reflect, 
that  during  my  reign,  these  advan- 
tages have  been  more  generally 
and  extensivefy  enjoyed  than  at 
any  former  period;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  never  can  forget  what 
is  due  to  the  security  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  my  do- 
minions, connected  as  it  is  with  our 
civil  constitution,  and  with  all  those 
blessings  which,  by  the  favour  of 
Providence,  have  hitherto  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  us  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world." 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  con- 
fer the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
Jonathan  Miles  and  James  Brans*, 
comb,  the  sheriffs* 

24.  The  catholics  of  Ireland,  at 
a  general  meeting  held  on  the 
18th  instant,  at  the  Exhibition- 
house,  in  Williams-street,  Dublin, 
have  come  to  a  resolution  not  to 
agitate  the  country  by  pressing 
their  claims  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. They  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  address 
.to  their  protestant  fellow-subjects, 
expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  the  common  cause,  and 
their  desire  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
serve the  unanimity  so  necessary 
at  the  present  moment   in  prefe- 
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rence  to  every  other  consideration. 
That  unanimity,  and  the  confiden- 
tial and  happy  social  intercourse 
•that  results  from  and  accompanies 
<tf  are  in.  themselves  preferable  to 
all  the  political  rights  from  which 
the  catholics  are  excluded,  creri 
were  they  to  be  admitted  to  those 
rights  in  a  much  larger  degree 
than  they  could  ask  or  expect. 
When  they  live  in  an  unrestrained 
interchange  of  brotherly  affection 
with  their  protestant  brethren,  they 
will  feel  without  concern, 

Of  all  the  ills  unhappy  men  endure, 
How  small  the   part  that  kings  can 
cam>e  or  cure. 

25.  Letters,  received  from  a 
petty  officer  of  the  Nautilus,  18 
guns,  captain  Palmer,  wrecked  on 
a  desert  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, state,  that -about  70  of  the 
survivors,  among  whom  was  the 
captain  and  first-lieu  tenant,  had 
escaped  the  horrors  of  a  watery 
grave  to  encounter  a\more  dreadful 
death  by  starvation.  These  poor 
.  fellows  were  without  food  nearly 
ten  days.  The  captain  and  fir st- 
Keutenant,  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  on  the  island,  perished  from 
hunger.  The  few  survivors  were 
found  on  the  shore,  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  captain  Palmer's  cox- 
swain and  cabin-boy  ;  which,  hor- 
rible to  relate,  they  were  obliged  to 
eat  to  preserve  their  livrs,  until 
they  were  taken  off  by  the  bnats  of 
the  squadron  under  admiral  Louis. 
A  court  martial  wus  held  on 
board  his  majesty's  sloop  Roebuck, 
in  Yarmouth  Roads,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  lieutenant  Henry 
Weir,  commander  of  his  majesty's 
late  gun-brig  Ferreter,  together 
with  tfris  officers'  and  crew,  icr  the 
capture  of  the  said  brig  by  the  ene- 
my's gun-vessels  in  the  river 
Emms,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
of  March.  It"  appeared,  by  the 
(H)  evidence 
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evidence  adduced  on  the  trial,  that 
the  Ferreter  was  attacked  at  day- 
break, on  the  31st  of  March,  bv 
seven  Dutch  gun-vessels,  eaen 
carrying  three  24-pounders  and  50 
men.  On  discovering  the*  enemy, 
lieutenant  Weir  ordered  his  cable 
to  be  cut;  and  made  sail  on  the 
brig ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vast? 
superiority  of  /orce  he  had  to  con- 
tend with,  he,  with  his  little  crew  of 
only  34  men,  defended  the  vessel 
in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and 
by  a  spirited  fare  from  the  Ferreter 
kept  hi?  assailants  at  bay  for  near 
forty  minutes.  The  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter,  however,  were 
such  as  neither  skill  nor  courage 
could  surmount;  the  wind  was 
against  his  getting  out  of  the  river, 
his  sails  and  rigging  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  at  this  moment  the 
Ferreter  grounded.  In  this  con- 
dition,  being  perfectly  unmanage- 
able, and  not  being  able  to  bring 
a  gun  to  bear,  the  enemy  boarded 
him  on  the  bows  and  stern  in  great 
numbers.  Further  resistance  would 
have  been  rash  and  unavailing,  and, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  oc- 
casioned a  sacrifice  of  the  few  men 
«e  had:  motives  of  humanity, 
therefore,  suggested  to  lieutenant 
Weir  the  propriety  of  ordering  his 
people  below.  Great  praise  is  due 
to  him  for  the  coolness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  displayed  by  him  on 
this  trying  occasion,  and  to  which* 
indeed,  may  be  attributed  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lives  of  his  people. 
Lieutenant  Weir  made  a  very 
animated  defence,  in  which  he 
expatiated  with  considerable  ability 
on  the  zeal,  promptitude,  and  ala- 
crity displayed  by  his  handful  of 
men  ort  this  occasion,  and  conclud- 
ed with  a  very  able  and  energetic 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  court 
and  his  auditors. 

The  court  having  heard  the  evi* 
'       '4 


dence,  and  having  maturely  weigh- 
ed and  considered  the  same,  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  Ferreter,  which 
was  captured  by  the  enemy's  gun- 
vessels  in  the  river  Emms,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  lieutenant  Weir, and  that 
further  resistance  would  have  been 
fruitless.  The  court,  therefore, 
unanimously  adjudged  lieutenant 
Weir,  his  officers  and  crew,  to  be 
most  honourably  acquitted ;  and 
they  were  thereby  most  honour- 
ably acquitted,  accordingly.  The 
president  returned  lieutenant  Weir 
his  sword,  with  a  handsome  and 
appropriate  compliment. 

An  inquisition  was  tajcen,  on 
Monday,  at  Islington,  before  G. 
Hodgson,  esq.  coroner  for  Middle- 
sex, on  die  body  of  an  unfortunate 
female,  who  met  her  death  on  the 
preceding  day.- — It  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  the  deceased,  who 
was  the  wife  of  a  res  pec  ta  We  far- 
mer in  the  West  of  England,  had, 
in  consequence  of  mental  derange- 
ment, been  placed  in  an  asylum 
for  those  so  afflicted  at  Islington. 
Her  apartment  was  in  the  attic 
story,  and  she  was  attended  by  two 
females,  one  of  whom  left  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes  early  on  Sunday 
morning,  leaving  the  other  in  bed. 
The  deceased  seized  an  opportunity 
of  makmg  her  escape  to  the  top  of 
the  house  in  her  chemise,  and  she 
was  discovered  in  this  situation  by 
a  person  who  resides  opposite  the 
madhouse,but  who  could  afford  her 
no  relief.  The  neighbour  saw  the 
wretched  woman  step  deliberately 
over  a  parapet  and  suspend  herself 
by  her  hands  a  few  seconds,  when 
she  fell  from  an  immense  height. 
Her  breastbone  was  dreadfully  frac- 
tured, and  -she  was  much  bruised ; 
but  she  lingered  severaVhours  before 
death  relieved  her  from  her  misery. 
The  verdict  was,  cf  course, Insanity. 

An 
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An  inquest  was  taken  before  G. 
Hodgson,  esq.  coroner  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  on  Tuesday, 
on  the  view  of  the  body  of  Geo. 
Carnevale,  esq.  who  shot  himself 
on  Sunday  last.  It  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  the  deceased,  who 
was  a  young  gentleman  about  C2U2 
years  of  age,  had  been  lately  mar- 
ried, and  on  the  day  on  \vhich  he 
met  his  death  had  been  walking 
with  his  wife  and  a  friend  in  the 
Park.  On  their  return,  the  de- 
ceased and  his  fi  iend  amused  them- 
selves with  firing  at  marks  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  where  he  re- 
sided. After  they  had  finished 
their  amusement,  the  deceased 
retired  into  his  bed-chamber,  and 
shot  himself  with  die  pistol  which 
he  had  just  before  been  firing  at  the 
mark  with.  He  had  been  subject 
to  depression  of  spirits;  and  the 
jury  accordingly  returned  a  verdict 
of — Insanity. 

This  day  the  parliament  was 
very  unexpectedly  prorogued,  by  a 
•s{>eech  from  the  lords  commis- 
sioners, previous  to  an  intended 
dissolution,  "  his  majesty  being 
anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  ol  his 
people,  while  the  events  which  have 
lecently  takqn  place  are  yet  fresh 
in  their  recollecrion." 

FUNF.RAL    OF    MR.    OPIR. 

26.  The  remains  of  Mr.  0]>ie 
were  removed  on  Monday  last,  for 
interment  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
in  a  hearse  and  six,  followed  by  i'D 
mourning,  and  as  many'  other 
coaches,  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
closing  the  procession.  Lord  De 
Dunstanville,  sir.  John  St.  Aubin, 
sir  John  Leicester,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  the  honourable  Mr.  Elpli in- 
stone  and  Mr.  W.  Smith,  "trere 
pall-bearers ;  and  his  relatives  and 
friends,  as  chief  mourners,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  president,  council,  tof- 


ficers,  and  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Mr.  Opie  was  justly  de- 
nominated the  English  Carravag* 
gio.  Like  him,  his  hand  was  not 
always  directed  by  the  graces,  but 
constantly  by  the  animated  genius- 
of  painting.  His  draperies,  though 
occasionally  heavily  executed,  were 
always  disposed  with  judgement 
and  taste.  His  historical  composi- 
tions, though  devoid  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  antique,  always  pos- 
sessed considerable  dignity. 

With  more  obvious  faults  than 
many  eminent  modern  painters,  he 
interested  more  than  any  of  them. 
For  if  he  was  unclassical,  he  was 
always  sensible  and  natural ;  and  if 
inelegant  he  was  always  vigorous. 
In  die  early  part  of  his  profession- 
al career,  Mr,  Opie  wras  with  justice* 
censured  for  want  of  grace  in  his 
figures,  but  bitterly  many  of  his 
female  figures,  both  in  portrait  and 
fancy  painting,  have  exhibited  a 
degree  of  elegance  and  grace 
which  the  candid  and  discriminat- 
ing few -were  not  inly  able  to  dis- 
cern, but  willing  to  acknowledge 
as  such.  He  was  recently  appoint- 
ed professor  of  painting,  and  had 
delivered  one  year's  course  of  lec- 
tures, in  a  style  so  strongly  marked 
by  the  same  original  and  charac- 
teristic mind  which  his  paintings 
exhibit,  that  no  one  possessed  of 
discernment  could  fail  for  a  mo- 
ment to  recognise  in  Mr.  Opie's 
lectures  the  same  genius  and  the 
same  mode  of  expressing  which 
directed  his  celebrated  pencil* 

MAY. 

2.  The  following  disgraceful 
scene,  which,  must  be  regretted  by 
the  friends,  of  decorum  and  good 
order  of  all  parties,  t,ook  place  ac 
Liverpoch — On  Mr.  Roscoe  pre- 
senting himself  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  Bviuk,  to  address  the 
(H  2)  elector* 
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elect  ors,  the  clamours  of  the  opposite 
party  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
single  word  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  next  presented  himself,  and 
entreated  a  hearing,  but  to  as  little 
purpose !  A  stone  was  soon  after- 
wards thrown  through  one  of  the 
Bank  windows,  which  passed  close 
to  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  struck  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  cheek  standing  near 
him,  which  severely  wounded  him  : 
a  second  stone  was  then  thrown, 
which  fortunately  missed  the  win- 
dow. These,  however,  were  only 
'  the  signals  to  a  scene  of  more  brutal 
outrage.  The  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, itffio  had  halted  at  the  top  of 
Dafe-street,  were  immediately  as- 
sailed in  the  most  furious  manner 
with  whips  and  sticks,  provided,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose.  CoL  Wil-  * 
liams  was  actually  dragged  off  his 
horse,  and  most  scandalously  treat- 
ed, whilst  the  poor  animal  was  stab- 
bed in  the  flank  with  a  knife.  Stones . 
and  staves  were  thrown  in  every 
direction,  and  many  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Roscoe  were  severely  wound- 
ed. Counsellor  Raincock  received 
a  violent  blow  on  the  face,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  second.  A  mis- 
creant carrying  a  standard  in  his 
hand,  rushed  with  it  through  the 
crowd,  and  forced  it  violently 
through  a  window  of  die  Bank, 
aiming  it'  directly  at  the  breast  of 
Mr.  Rathbone,  who  retired  to  avoid 
the  brutal  assault.  In  this  state  of 
confusion  and  tumult,  which  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Roscoe  seemed 
only  to  increase-,  andafter  repeated 
but  unavailing  calls  for  the  interfef  • 
ence  of  magistracy,  that  gentleman 
was  prevailed  upon,-  as  the  only 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  scene 
of  outrage  and  Woodshed,  to  retire. 

On  Monday  the  right  hon, 
Charles  Bathurst  made  nis  public 
entry  as  a  candidate  for  Bristol; 
but  the  No  Popery  mob  received 

'  8 


him,  on  the  Exchange,  with  reite- 
rated hisses  and  groans,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  heard,  They 
continued  their  conduct  to  the 
White  Lion  Inn,  where  they  be- 
came outrageous,  declaring  they 
would  not*  be  represented  by  a  friend 
of  popery,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
molish the  windows, '  the  whole  of 
which  were  destroyed ;  and  on 
some  loose  boys  being  taken  into 
custody  for  riotous  conduct,  the 
mob  proceeded  to  the  Council 
House,  the*  windows  of  which  they 
also  broke;  and  not  a  blue  rib- 
bon was  to  be  seen  the  whole  even* 
ing.  On  Tuesday  the  election  came 
on,  when  Messrs.  Bathurst  and 
Baillie  were  declared  duly  elected. 
The  hisses  and  groans  of  the  popu- 
lace were  incessant,  until  Mr:  Ba- 
thurst got  into  his  chair,  when  the 
ffcople  manifested  every  disposition 
to  do  hrrn  personal  injury,  by  throw- 
ing mud,  oyster-shells,  &c.  at  him. 
When  he  had  passed  only  a  few 
yards  into  High-street,  he  was  as- 
saulted with  stones  y  and  on  being 
struck  with  a  piece  of  wood,  he 
seized  and  held  it  in  his  hand  with 
ar  seeming  menace,  which  so  exas- 
perated die  deluded  people,  that 
stones,  oyster-shells,  &c.  fell  tnr 
showers  ;  and  Mr.  Bathurst,  having 
received  several  severe  Wows,  wars 
obliged  to  descend  from  his  chair 
and  seek  refuge  in  a  house  in  High- 
street,  and  the  blue  cavalcade  com- 
pelled to  return. 

3.  On  Thursday  se'rmighty  about 
three  o'clock  in  die  afternoon, 
Alex.  Williamson,  hopsman  to 
John  Corson,  of  Dalwhar,  on  his 
way  from  Dumfries  to  Kirkcud- 
bright, stopped  at  Drumjohn,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkgunzion,  to  look 
upon  some  cattle;  and  having  gone 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the 
high  road  for  that  purpose,  he  was 
most  barbarously  murdered  by  a 
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pistol  shot,  and  thereafter  robbed 
of  a  letter,  containing  a  bill  upon 
London    for    800/.,  his  watch,   a 
purse  containing  some  silver,  and 
several  papers.    The  ball  entered 
about  an  inch  from  the  spine,  frac- 
tured one  of  the  ribs,  passed  di- 
rectly through  the  heart  and  breast, 
and  was  only  covered  by  the  tegu» 
ment  of  the  breast,  when  found  by 
Messrs.   Laing  'and    Shortbridge, 
surgeons,  Dumfries,  "who   opened 
the  body.  Mr.  Ferguson, of  Drum- 
john,  who  was  going  to  join  Wil- 
liamson, beard  the  shot,  and  saw 
the  murderer  run  away:  he  immedU 
ately  returned  home,  and  dispatch- 
ed his  son  and  servant  upon  horse- 
back in  search  of  him  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  alarmed  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, who  all  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and 
about  an  hour  after  the  murder,  a 
man  was  discovered  concealing  him- 
self in  a  ditch,  within  a  plantation 
in  the  lands  of  Lochend. — He  was 
apprehended,  and  the  letter  con- 
taining the  bill,  the  watch,  die  purse, 
and  silver,  and  the  papers,  of  which 
Williamson  was  robbed,found  upon 
him,  together  with  a  pair  of  pistols, 
the  one  loaded  and  the  other  not. 
The  man  calls   himself  Maitland 
Smith,  stocking-maker,  Dumfries ; 
and  he  travelled  from  near  Cargen 
toll-bar  to  Kirkgunzion  in  company 
with  Williamson.     Smith  has  been 
committed  to  Kirkcudbright  gaol. 
6.— Election  Duel. — In  conse- 
quence   of    some     circumstances 
which  happened  at  a  public  dinner 
among  Mr.  Paull's  friends,  on  Fri- 
day May  4,  and,  possibly,  of  some 
further  circumstances  relating  >  to 
the  election  not  explained,  a  chal- 
lenge was  given  by  Mr.  Paull  to 
sir  Francis  Burdett,   and  a  meet- 
ing took  place  yesterday  mdrning 
at  Putney.      The  result  was,  that 
*  both  parties  were  wounded :  Mr. 


Paull  in  the  leg,  and  sir  Francis 
Burdett  in  the  thigh,  near  the 
pope's  eye.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
lies  at  his  own  house  in  Piccadilly  : 
he  is  pronounced  out  of  danger:  he 
is  attended  by  Mr.  Cline.  .Mr.  Paull 
lies  at  his  house  iu  Charles-street,  St. 
James's  square.  The  bone  of  nis  leg 
is  shattered  a  little  below  the  knee. 

A  fire,  the  most  destructive  .in 
its  consequences,  broke  out  at  threa 
o'clock  on  Friday  the  4th,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  in  Nor- 
ton-street, Marybone,  who  was  ab- 
sent  from   home :    the    fire   was 
first  discovered  in  die  second  floor. 
The  rapidity  of  the  flames  spread 
universal* alarm,  and  it  also  pro- 
duced a  dreadful  catastrophe.      A 
young   woman,  servant    maid  in 
Mrs.    St,     Leger's    family,    who 
slept  in  the  garret,  presented  her- 
self at  the  window  ot  her  chamber 
whilst  the  flames  were  raging  be- 
neath on  every  side.     She  had  no 
opportunity  of  descending  by  the 
stairs,  nor  had  she  any  alternative 
of  escaping  immediate  death  but 
by   risking    the  awful   mode  she 
adopted,  that  of  throwing  herself 
into  the  street.    She  did  so ;  when, 
shocking  to  relate,  her  head  w*as 
dashed  in  pieces,  and  she  died  in- 
stantaneously.    About    this  time 
some  shrieks  were 'heard  to  come 
from  the  first  floor,  which  proceed- 
ed from  the  nursery  maid,  who  was 
unable  by  the  smoke  and  fire  to 
find  the  place  of  repose  of  an  in- 
fant. She  ran  frantic  into  the  street, 
wiien  a  person  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life  ran  to  relieve  the  child,  which 
philanthropic   act    succeeded,    al- 
though he  was  obliged  to  throw  it 
out  of  the  first  floor  window,  but 
fortunately  it  was  caught  by  the  po- 
pulace unhurt.    The  house  was  de- 
molished, but  the  flames  were  pre- 
vented spreading  by  .the  party  walls 
and  the  exertions  of  the  firemen. 

(H3)  The 
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The  body  of  a  female,  apparently 
about  24  years  of  age,  was  picked 
lap  in  the  Thames,  above  Milbank, 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  by  a 
boatman,  of  Lambeth,  which  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  long  in 
the  water.  A  scarlet  mantle, 
shoes,  and  a  hair-comb,  were  found 
by  the  river  side  on  Sunday  night, 
by  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  which  • 
Appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  female  in  question,  who  resided 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cavendish-square. 
The  body  was  owned  by  a  person 
in  whose  house  the  deceased  lodged; 
and  it  appeared  that  she  had  left 
her  apartments  on  Sunday  evening 
(as  she  said)  to  go  and  see  an. ac- 
quaintance in  Park-street.  It  is 
supposed  that  circumstances  of  em- 
barrassment led  the  wretched  wo- 
man to  commit  the  rash  act. 

An  inquisition  was  taken  yester- 
day en  the  body  of  Ann  Nichol- 
son, who  met  her  death  by  falling 
out  qf  a  window  at  the  late  dis- 
astrous fire  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
St.   Leger.      It  appeared  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Anderson,  a  car- 
penter, that  on  hearing  the  alarm 
of  fire,  he  saw  the  second  floor  in 
dairies,  and  in  the  third  floor  and 
attic  he  saw  two  females  at  the 
window,  vociferating  shrieks  of  di* 
stress.    He  went  to  the  window  of 
the  third  floor  of  an  adjoining  un- 
finished house,  which  was  parallel 
with  that  of  the  house  on  fire,  and 
the  space  between  them  was  about 
4  or  5  feet,    fhe  deceased  wasthe 
nearest  to  Mr.  A.  who  stretched 
out  his  hand,  as  she  was  hanging 
out  at  the  window,  which  she  laid 
hold  of,  and  slungherself  under  the 
window  of  the  new  house.    The 
deceased  was  in  a  swoon,  and  wit- 
ness held  her  with  both  his  hands 
for  five  minutes,  without  being  en- 
abled to  move  her,  and  she  at  length 
fell  in   an   erect  state;  her  feet 


touched  the  moulding  of  the  first 
floor,  which  precipitated  her  upon 
her  head,  and  dashed  out  her  brains. 
The  other  young  woman  craved 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  she 
slung  herself  under  the  window  as 
her  companion  had  done.  She  was 
considerably  lighter  than  the  de- 
ceased, and  being  very  active, 
whilst  Mr.  A.  held  one  hand,  she 
caught  the  window-frame  of  the 
second-floor  with  the  other,  and 
remained  suspended  until  her  de- 
liverer went  into  another  room,  and 
saved  her  life  by  dragging  her  in 
at  the  window. — Verdict,  Acciden- 
tal Death. 

The  following  narrative  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  brave  lieut.- 
col.  Vassal,  who  fell  at  the  capture 
of  Monte- Video  in   February, '  is 
given  by  serjeant  Matthews,  in  a  . 
letter  to  a  friend  of  the  colonel's: 
— <l  On  our  approach  to  the  walls, 
we  misred  the  breach  ;-  the  grape 
and  musketry  flew  so  hot,  drove 
the  men  in  confusion,  and  numbers 
of  them  were  about  to  retreat,  but 
'  for  his  exertions.      When  he   ob- 
served any  of  them  stop  or  flinch, 
he  cried  t>ut  as  loud  as  possible, 
•My  brave  men,  do  n't  flinch ;  every 
bullet  has  its  billet ;  brush  on,  fol- 
low me,  38th/   He  called  on  them 
repeatedly  in  this  manner  till  he  got 
them  inside  of  the  breach.  He  im- 
mediately directed  a  party  to  take 
possession  of    the   cannon-battery 
next  the  sea,  which  was  done  in  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  another  party, 
under  the  command  of  major  Ross, 
to  advance   to  the  great  church, 
and 'was  also  advancing  himself, 
when  a  grape-shot  broke  his  leg  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  fell  he  cried  out, 
'Push  on,  my  good  soldiers!  charge 
them,  never  mind  me,  somebody 
will  take  me  up*;  it 's  only  the  loss 
of  a  leg  in  die  service.'    He  sat 
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up  and  helped  to  lay  on  a  handker- 
chief to  .stop  the  blood.  He  cried 
out  all  die  time  of  the  action,  *  I 
do  n't  care  for  my  leg,  if  my  regi- 
ment does  its  duty  ;  and  I  hope  it 
•will.'  As  soon  as  the  town  sur- 
rendered, he  heard  the  men  cheer  ; 
he  joined  them  in  as  preat  spirits  as 
though  nothing  had -happened,  and 
called  to  me  to  have  him  carried  to 
the  head  of  his  regiment.— At  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
3d  he  received  his  wound ;  on  the 
7th,  at  one,  he  departed ;  and  at 
eight  on  the  same  evening  was  in- 
terred at  die  entrance  oftlie  great 
church  with  all  military  honours." 

Admiralty -office,  May  5. 
•  This  gazette  contains  dispatch-' 
es  from  sir  J.  Duckworth  to  lord 
Collingwood,  relative  to  the  affairs 
at  the  Dardanelles  on  the  1 9th  and 
27th  of  February,  and  3d  of  March. 
The  following  are  the  particulars. 

Royal  G.'orgSf  without  the 
Dardanelles,  March  6. 
My  lord, 

Together  with  this  letter,  I  trans- 
mit to  your  lordship  two  letters  of 
the  21st  and  28th  ult.  die  former  of 
which  will  have  informed  you  of 
my  arrival  with  the  squadron  near 
Constantinople,,  and  the  latter  of  an 
unlucky  attempt,  in  which  the  ma- 
rines and  boats'  crews  of  the  Ca- 
nopus,  Royal  George,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  Standard^had  been  en- 
gaged. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  acquaint 
your  lordship  with  the  result  of  the 
resolution  which,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  already,  detailed,  I  had 
adopted  of  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles.  My  letter  of  die 
21st  is  dated  at  anchor  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople,  the  wind  not 
admitting  of.  a  nearer  approach  ; 
but  die  Endymion,  which  had  been 
sent  a-head  widi  u  flag  of  truce,  at 


the  request  of  the  ambassador, 
was  enabled  to  anchor  within  four 
miles.  Had  it  been  then  in  our 
power,  we  should  have  taken 
our  station  off  the  town  immedi- 
ately ;  but  as  that  could  not  be 
done  from  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent, I  was  radier  pleased  than 
otherwise  with  the  position  we  had 
been  forced  to  fake ;  for  in  the  con- 
ferences between  Mr.  Arbtithnot 
and  the  captain  pasha,  of  die  par- 
ticulars of  which  four  lordship  is 
in  possession,  it  was  promised  by 
Mr.  A.  that  even  when  the  squa- 
dron had  arrived  before  Constanti- 
nople, the  door  to  pacification 
shoifld  remain  open,  and  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  on 
terms  of  equality  and  justice,  In 
consideration  of  this  promise,  and 
as  it  would  convince  the  Porte  of 
his  majesty's  earnest  desire  to  pM 
serve  peace,  as  well  as  possess  hop 
ministers  with  a  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  our  professions,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.,  in  which  I 
concurred,  that  it  was  fortunate  we 
had  anchored  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  capital,  as  a  nearer  ap» 
proach  might  have  given  cause  of 
suspicion  and  alarm,  and  have  cut 
off  die  prospect  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  differences  which 
had  arisen.-r-At  noon  ot  the  21st, 
Ysak  Bey,  a  minister  of  the  Porte, 
came  off;  from  whose  expressions 
Mr.  Arbudinot  thought  it  impos* 
sible  not  to  believe,  that  in  the 
head  of  the  government^ for,  in  the 
present  instance,every  circumstance 
proved  diat  between  him  and  the 
armed  populace  a  great  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made)  there  really  ex- 
isted a  sincere  desire  for  psacc  ;  and 
the  negotiation  was  carried  on,  as 
will  appear  by  the  documents  trans- 
mitted to  your  lordship,  till  the 
27th  ;  but  from  the  moment  of-mir 
anchorage  till  we  weighed,  on  the 
(H  4)  morning 
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morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  such 
was  the  unforturate  state  of  the 
■weather,  that  it  was  not  at  any  time 
in  our  power  to  have  occupied  a 
situation  which  would  have  enabled 
the  squadron  to  commence  offensive 
operations  against  Constantinople. 
On  Sunday  the  22d,  alone,xfor  a  few 
hours  the  breeze  was  sufficient  to 
have  stemmed  the  current  where  we 
were  placed  ;  but  such  was  the  ra- 
pidity on  shore,  where  the  Endy- 
mion  was  at  anchor,  that  capt. 
Capel  thought  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  squadron  could  have 
obtained  an  anchorage,  though  it 
had  been  held  in  preparative  readi- 
ness, by  signal,  from  day-bteak; 
but  the  peculiarly  unsettled  state 
of  the  weather,  and  the  minister's 
desire  that  I  should  give  a  few 
hours  for  an  answer  to  his  letter, 

fkrough  Ysak  Bey,  prevented  me 
rom  trying.  Before  five  o'clock 
p.m.  it  was  nearly  calm;  and  in 
the  evening  the  wind  was  entirely 
from  the  eastward,  and  continued 
light  airs  or  calm  till  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  when  it  blew  fresh  from 
the  N.  E.  and  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  change  our  position. — Two 
days  after  our  arrival  near  Con- 
stantinople, the  ambassador  found 
himself  indisposed,  and  Las  been 
ever  since  confined  with  a  fit  of 
illness,  so  severe  as  to  prevent  him 
from  attending  to  bubiness.  Under 
these  circumstances  liehad  delivered 
in,  on  the  22d,  to  the  Turkish  mi- 
nisters, a  project,  as  the  basis  on 
vhich  peace  might  be  preserved  ; 
a*id  at  his  desire  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  negotiation  was  carried 
on  in  my  name,  with  hi§  advice  and 
assistance ;  and  while  I  lament  most 
cbeply  that  it  has  not  ended  in  the 
jtvebtabliihment  of  peace,  I  derive 
consolation  from  the  reflection  that 
ho  effort  Iras  been  wanting  on  the 
pint cf  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  myself 


to  obtain  such  a  result,  which  was 
soon  seen,  from  the  state  of 
the  preparations  at  Constantinople, 
could  be  effected  by  negotiation 
only,  as  the  strength  of  the  current 
from  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  cir- 
cuitous eddies  of  the  port,  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  place  ships  for 
an  attack  without  a  commanding 
breeze ;  which,  during  the  ten 
days  I  was  off  the  town,  it  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  I 
now  cqme  to  the  point  of  explain- 
ing to  your  lordship  the  motives 
which  fixed  me  to  decide  in  repass- 
ing the  channel  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  relinquishing  every  idea 
of  attacking  the  capital ;  and  I  feel 
confident  it  will  require  no  araru- 
ment  to  convince  your  lordship%f 
the  utter  impracticability  of  our 
force  having  made  any  impression, 
as  at  this  time  the  whole  line  of  the 
coa§t  presented  a  chain  of  batte- 
ries; that  twelve  Turkish  line-of- 
battle  ships,  two  of  them  3-deckers, 
with  nine  frigates,  were  with  their 
sails  bent,  and  apparently  in  readi- 
ness, filled  with  troops :  add  to  this, 
near  two  hundred  thousand  weie 
said  to  be  in  Constantinople,  to 
march  against  the  Russians;  be- 
sides, there  were  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  small  craft,  with  boats; 
and  fire-vessels  had  been  prep ared 
to  act  against  us.  With  the  bat- 
teries alone  we  might  have  coped, 
or  widi  the  ships,  could  we  have 
got  them  out  of  tteir  strong  hold  ; 
but  your  loidship  will  be  aware, 
that  after  combating  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  resources  of  an  em- 
pire had  been  employed  many 
wetks  in  preparing,  we  should  have 
been  in  no  state  to  have  defended 
ourselves  against  them  as  described, 
and  then  repass  the  Dardanelles.  I 
know  it  was  my  duty,  in  obedience 
to  your  lordship's  orders,  to  at- 
tempt every  thing   (governed  by 

die 
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the  opinion  of  the  ambassador)  that 
appeared  within  the  compass  of 
possibility  ;  but  when  the  unavoid- 
able sacrifice  of  the  squadron  com- 
mitted to  my  charge  (which  must 
have  arisen,  had  i  waited  for  a  wipd 
to  have  enabled  me  to  cannonade 
the  town,  unattended  by  the  re- 
motest  chance  of  obtaining  any 
advantage  fcr  his  majesty's  service) 
must  have  been  the  consequence  of 
pursuing  that  object,  it  at  once  be- 
came my  positive  duty,  however 
wounded  in  pride  and  ambition,  to 
relinquish  it ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
already  satisfied  on  the  subject,  the 
increased  opposition  in  the  Darda- 
nelles jvould  have  convinced  me  I 
had  done  right,  when  I  resolved  on 
The  measure  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. I  dierefore  weighed  with 
the  squadron  on  the  morning  of  the 
1  st ;  and  as  it  had  been  reported 
that -the  Turkish  fleet  designed  to 
make  an  effort  against  us,  to  give 
them  an  oppoitunity,  if  such  was 
really  their  intention,  I  continued 
to  stand  on  and  off  during  the  day  : 
but  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
move.  I  therefore,  as  every  hour 
was  of  importance,  bore  up  at  dusk 
with  the  squadron  :  we  arrived  off 
Point  Pesquies  towards  the  evening 
of  the  2d  instant  $  but  the  day-light 
would  not  admit  of  our  attempt- 
ing to  pass  the  castles,  and  the 
squadron  came  to  anchor  for  the 
night ;  we  weighed  in  the  morning, 
and,  when  I  add  that  every  ship 
was  in  safety  outside  of  the  passage 
about  noon,  it  was  not  without  the 
most  lively  sense  of  the  good  for- 
tune that  has  attended  us.  The 
Turks  had  been  occupied  unceas- 
ingly, in  adding  to  the  number  of 
their  fort;s;  some  had  been  already 
completed,  and  others  were  in  a 
forward  state.  The  fire  of  the  two 
,  inner  castles  had,  on  our  going  up, 
been  severe;  but,  I  am  sorry  to 


say,  the  effects  they  have  had  on 
cur  ships  returning,  has  proved 
them  to  be  doubly  formidable  :  in 
short,  had  they  been  allowed  an- 
other week  to  complete  their  de- 
fences throughout  the  channel,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  doubtful 
point  whether  a  return  lay  open  to 
us  at  all.  The  manner  in  which 
they  employed  the  interval  of  our 
absence  has  proved  their  assiduity. 
I  transmit  your  lordship  an  account 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
respective  ships  ;  as  also  their  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  which  your 
loHship  will  perceive  is  far  from 
trifling.  The  main-mast  of  the 
Windsor  Castle  being  more  than 
three  quarters  cut  through  by 
a  granite-shot  of  eight  hundred 
weight,  we  have  found  great  di£» 
ficulty  in  saving  it. 

J.  T>.  Duckworth. 
P.  S.  I  am  sorry  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  letter  to 
your  lordship,  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  that,  having  placed  the 
hon.  capt.  Capel  in  the  Endymion, 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the 
stream  of  the  Bosphorus,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  when  th^ 
squadron  could  stem  the  current, 
and  for  a  watchful  observation  of 
the  movements  of  the  Turks,  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  communication 
with  the  Porte,  I  feel  myself  in- 
debted to  that  officer  for  his  zea- 
lous attention  and  assiduity  during 
the  time  he  was  placed  in  that  ar- 
duous situation.  J.  T.  D. 

Royal  Gtorge,  off  Constat- 
Milord,     "«</''.  *"«*•  2H 
I  had  lfre  honour  of  transmitting 
to  your  lordship,  by  the  late  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  Ajax,  the  various 
details  relating  to  the  transactions 
of  the  squadron  till  the  17th  ult. 
Your  lordship    will  from  thence 
have  been  ikformed  of  my  resolu- 
tion 
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tion  of  passing  the  Dardanelles  the 
first  fair  wind.  A  fine  wind  from 
the  southward  permitted  me  to 
carry  it  .into  effect  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th.  Information  had  been 
given  me  by  his  majesty's  minister 
Mr.  Arbutnnot,  and  sir  Thomas 
Louis,  that  the  Turjcish  squadron, 
consisting  of  a  64-gun  ship,  four- 
frigates,  and  several  corvettes,  had 
been  for  some  time  at  anchor  with* 
in  the  inner  castle ;  and  conceiv- 
ing it  possible  they  might  have  re- 
mained there,  I  had  given  orders 
to  rear-admiral  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  bring  up  with  the  Thunder.-- 
er,  Standard,  and  Active,  and 
destroy  them  should  our  passage 
be  opposed.  At  a  quarter  oefore 
nine  o'clock,  the  whole  df  the 
squadron  had  passed  the  enter 
castles,  without  having  returned  a 
shot  to  their  fire  (which  occasioned 
but  little  injury).  This  forbearance 
was  produced  by  the  desire  of  his 
majesty's  minister,  expressed  to  pre- 
serve every  appearance  of  amity, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition of  onr  sovereign  towards  the 
Porte  j  a  second  battery  opened  on 
the  European  side,  fired  also  with 
as  little  effect.  At  half  past  nine 
o'clock  the  Canopus,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  sir  Thomas  Louis's  know- 
ledge of  the  channel,  joined  to  the 
steady  gallantry  which  I  had  be- 
fore experienced,  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  lead,  entered  the  narrow 
passage  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  and 
sustained  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
bqth  castles,  within  point-blank 
shot  of  each.  They  opened  their 
fire  on  our  ships  as  they  continued 
to  pass  in  succession,  although  I 
was  happy  in  observing  that  the 
very  spirited  return  it  met  with  had 
so  considerably  diminished  its  force, 
that  the  effect  on  the  sternmost 
'  ships  could  not  have  been  so  se- 


vere. Immediately  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  castles,  and  between  them 
and  Point  Pesquies,  on  which  a 
formidable  battery  had  been  newly 
erected,  the  small  squadron  which 
I  have  already  alluded  to  were  at 
anchor.  .The  van  division  of  our 
squadron  gave  them  their  broad- 
sides as  they  passed,  and  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  wkh  his  division,  closed  into 
the  midst,  and  the  effect  of  the  fire 
was  such  that  in  half  an  hour  the 
Turks  had  all  cut  their  cables  to 
run  on  shore.  The  object  of  die 
rear-admiral  was  then  to  destroy 
them,  which  was  most  rapidly  eu 
fected  ;  as  in  less  than  four  hours 
the  whole  of  them  had  exploded/ 
except  a  small  corvette,  and  a  gun- 
boat, which  it  was  thought  propdt 
to  preserve.  I  inclose  to  your  lord- 
ship a  statement  of  their  number  ; 
and  when  I  add  also  an  account  of 
the  loss  his  majesty's  ships  have 
sustained,  I  cannot  help  expressing . 
my  satisfaction,  that  we  have  suf- 
fered so  slightly;  as,  had  any  of 
their  stone  shot,  some  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 800  weight,  made  such  a 
breach  between  wind  and  water,  as 
they  have  done  in  our  sides,  the* 
ships  must  have  sunk  j  or  had  they 
struck  a  lower  mast  in  the  centre, 
it  must  evidently  have  been  cut  in 
two ;  in  the  rigging,  too,  no  acci- 
dentoccurred  that  wasnot  perfectly 
aiTanged  in  the  course  of  next  day. 
The  spritsail  yard  of  the  Royal 
George,  the  gaft  of  the  Canopus, 
and  the  main-topsail  yard  of  the 
Standard,  are  the  only  spars  that 
were  injured.  It  is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that  I  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  at  this  time 
afforded,  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  zeal  and  distinguished  ability 
of  sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  the  manner 
in  which  he  executed  the  service 
intrusted  to  him  was  worthy  of  the 
reputation  which  he  has  long  since 
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so  justly  and  generally  established. 
TTie  terms  of  approbation  in  which 
the  rear-admiral  relates  the  conduct 
of  captains  Dacres,  Talbot,  Har- 
vey, and  Moubray,  which,  from 
my  being  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  Point  of  Pesquies  before 
the  van  could  anchor,  he  had  a 
greater  opportunity  of  observing 
tnan  I  could,  cannot  but  be  highly 
flattering ;  but  I  was  a  more  im- 
mediate witness  to  die  able  and 
officer-like  conduct  which  captain 
Moubray    displayed  in  obedience 
to  my  signal,  by  destroying  a  frigate 
with  which  he  had  been  more  par- 
ticularly engaged,    having   driven 
her  on  shore  on  the  European  side, 
after  srie  ha^  been  forced  to  cut  her 
tables,  from  under  the  fire   of  the 
Pompee  andThunderer.  The  sixty- 
four  having  run  on  shore  on  Pes-* 
quies  Point,  I  ordered  the  Repulse 
to  work  up  and  destroy  her,  which 
captain  Legge,  in  conjunction  with 
the  boats  of  the  Pompee,  executed 
with  great  promptitude  and  judge- 
ment.    The  battery  on  the  Point, 
of  more  than  thirty  guns,  which, 
had  it  been  completely   finished, 
was  in  a  position  to  have  annoyed 
the  squadron  most  severely  in  pass- 
ing, was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
royal  marines  and  boats'  crews  of 
the  rear  division ;  the  Turks  having 
retired  at  their  approach,  and  the 
guns    were    immediately    spiked. 
This  service  was  performed  under 
the  direction  of  captain  Nicholls,  of 
the  Standard's  marines,  whose  spi- 
rit and  enterprise    can  never  be 
doubted :  but  as  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  to  effect  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  redoubt, 
orders  were  given  by  sir  Sidney 
Smith  to  capt..  Moubray,  which  I 
fully  approved,  to  remain  at  anchor 
near  the  Pesquies,  and  to  employ 
Heuts.  Carrol  and  Arabin  of    the 
Pompee,  and  lieut.  Lawrie  of  the 


marines,  to  complete  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  redoubt  andgnns;  which 
when  performed,  the  Active  was 
to  continue  in  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  till  further  orders.  At 
a  quarter  past  five  p,  m.  the  squa- 
dron was  enabled  to  make  sail ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the 
20th,  came  to  an  anchor  at  ten 
o'clock,  near  the  Prince's  Island, 
about  8  miles  from  Constantino- 
ple, when  1  dispatched  capt.  Cape!, 
in  the  Endymion,  to  anchor  near 
the  town,  if  die  wind,  which  was 
light,  would  permit  the  ship  to 
slam  the  current,  to  convey  the  am- 
bassador's dispatches  to  tlie  Sub- 
lime Porte  in  tne  morning  by  a  flag 
of  truce  ;  but  he  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  get  within  four  miles, 
and  consequently  anchored  at  half 
past  \\  p.  m.  I  have  now  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  add,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  ships* 
companies  of  the  squadron  under 
my  command  has  fully  supported 
the  character  of  die  British  navy, 
"and  is  deserving  of  my  warmest 
eulogium.  Having  endeavoured  to 
pay  just  tribute  to  those  whose 
duty  necessarily  called  them  into 
this  service,  I  should  feel  myself 
very  deficient  ifl  omitted  to  men- 
tion, that  his  majesty's  minister, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,and  lordiBurghersh 
(who  had  requested  .to  take  a 
cruize  with  me),  were  amongst  the 
most  animated  in  the  combat.  To 
capt.  Blackwood,  who,  after  the 
unfortunate  loss  of  the  Ajax,  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  the  Royal  George, 
great  praise  is  due  for  his  able  as* 
sistance  in  regulating  the  fire  of  the 
middle  and  lower  decks  :  and  when 
the  Royal  George  anchored,  he 
most  readily  offered  his  services  to 
convey  a  message  to  the  Endy- 
mion,  of  great  moment,  her  pilot 
having  refused  to  take  charge  of 
the  ship.  From  thence  be  gave  his 
assistance 
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assistance  to  arrange  the  landing 
of  the  troops  from  the  sixty-four, 
and  setting  her  on  fire:  indeed, 
where  active  service  was  to  per- 
form, there  was  hts  anxious  desire 
to  be  placed.  His  officers  too  re- 
quested to  serve  in  the  squadron, 
and  their  services  in  passing  the 
Dardanelles  met  with  approbation. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)     J.  T.  Duckworth. 
-  A  list  of  Turkish  ships  and  vessel*  ta- 
ken and  destroyed  at    anchor  ojf 
Point  Pesqwes,    Feb.  19,    1807, 
Kvlthin  the  Forts  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Burnt,  1  line-of-battle  ship,  of  64 
guns  ;    4  frigates,  3  corvettes,  1 
brig, 2  gun-boats.  Taken  possession 
of,  1  corvette,  1  gun-boat. 

[The  letter,  dated  Feb.  28,  men- 
tions an  unfortunate  attempt  to  cap- 
ture a  body  of  Turks,  who  had 
landed  on  the  island  of  Prota,  and 
were  erecting  a  battery.  About 
100  of  the  enemy  retired  to  an  old 
convent,  and  fired  through  the 
loopholes  on  our  seamen  and  ma- 
Tines  who  had  landed,  Lieut. 
Belli,  a  promising  young  officer, 
fell  at  the  attack  of  the  Prota. 
JLieuts.  Willoughby  and  Forbes 
were  wounded;  as  were  Messrs. 
Holbrook,  Furneaux,  Dalrymple, 
Alexander,  Rouse,  and  Coteswonh, 
midshipmen :  and  33  seamen  and 
8  marines  were  killed.  The  total 
loss  on  the  different  days  was,  42 
killed,  235  wounded,  and  4  miss- 
ing.] 

Downlng'Streetj  May  9. 

The  following  dispatch  has  been 
received  at  the  office  of  vise.  Cas- 
tlereagh  from  major-gen.  Fraser. 
Sir,         Alexandria,  March  25. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  cur- 
rent, the  town  and  fortress  of  Alex- 
andria, with  two  Turkish  frigates 


and  a  corvette,  surrendered  to  his 
'  majesty's  arms  by  capitulation ;  and 
that  they  were  taken  possession  of 
on  the  memorable  morning  of  the 
21st,  by  the  troops  under  my  com? 
mand.  You  are  already  apprised 
of  my  having  been  detached  on  this 
service,  with  a  body  of  troops  from 
Messina,  by  his  excellency  gen.  Fox, 
under  convoy  of  his  majesty's  ships 
Tigre  and  Apollo  ;  and  the  Wizard 
sloop  was  sent  for  ward  by  capt. 
Hallowell,  to  get  intelligence  from 
major  Missett,  whom  I  had  been 
by  my  instructions  directed  to  con- 
sult, as  to  the  best  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  effecting  the  purposes  of 
the  expedition.  I  have  now  to  ac* 
quaint  you,  that  in  the  night  of  the 
7th  instant  (the  day  after  we  sailed  ) 
the  Apollo  frigate,  with  19  trans- 
ports out  of  33  which  conveyed 
the  troops,  parted  company,  and 
that  the  other  14,  with  the  Tigre, 
came  to  an  anchor  to  the  westward 
of  Alexandria  on  the  16th.  On  our 
getting  near  the  land  we  saw  the 
Wizard  ;  and  capt.  Palmer  imme- 
diately brought  me  the  intelligence 
he  had  received  from  major  Missett, 
together  with  a  letter  from  him, 
stating  that  he  had  not  come  off 
himself,  thinking  his  presence  in 
Alexandria  absolutely  necessary  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  eonsul,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  prevail  upon  the  governor 
to  admit  a  body  of  Albanians  from 
Rosetta,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
the  place.  He  earnestly  recom- 
mended me  to  land  the  troops  im- 
mediately, as  the  inhabitants  were 
well  affected  towards  us,  and  that 
he  had  sanguine  hopes  we  should 
be  able  to  get  possession  of  it  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  Before  I  deter- 
mined, however,  upon  this  mea- 
sure, I  deemed  it  prudent  to  ac- 
quaint major  Missett  with  the  very 
diminished  state  of  my  force,  and  I 
therefore 
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therefore  sent  in  my  aid-de-camp, 
capt.  A'Court,  of  the   31st  regi- 
ment, with  a  flag  of  truce  to  him, 
with  a  detailed  account  of  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  manifesto  to  the 
governor  and  inhabitants  (a  copy 
of  which  I  inclose),  which  nad  not 
the  desired  effect,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  treated  by  the  governor 
-ttith  contempt.    The  major,  how- 
ever, in  reply,  strongly  urged  my 
immediate  landing  ;  still  repeating 
that  we  should  not  meet  with  any 
resistance,  and  that  my  doing  so 
would  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting the   garrison    being  rein- 
forced by  the  Albanians,  who  had 
actually  been  sent  for,  and  might 
be  expected  in  the  course  of  24 
hours*      These  considerations  led 
me  to  follow  his  advice,  and  accor- 
dingly I  landed  that  evening  (the 
17th )  as  many  troops  as  our  small 
riumoer  of  boats  could  convey,  a 
few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Mara- 
bout, without  opposition,  though  I 
could  only  take  up  a  position  for 
tbfi  night,  as,  before  die  next  land- 
ing could  be  effected,  such  a  surf 
had  arisen  on  the  beach,  as  totally 
to  prevent  the  second  division  from 
approaching  the  shore.      The  next 
morning,  however,  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty and  risk  they  were  landed  ; 
but    finding    my'    situation   now, 
from  the  increased  height  of  the 
surf  and  appearance  of  the  wea- 
ther, to  be  very   precarious,  both 
with  respect  to  getting  provisions 
or  stores  on  shoTe,  or  havrng  any 
ebmmirnications    with    the   trans- 
ports, I   determinect  at  all  hazards 
to  force  my  way  to  the  western 
side,   where  I   could  receive  sup- 
plies from  Aboukir  bay ;  at  the 
same  time  resolving  to  attempt  (in 
passing)  to  get  into  the  town  even 
with  the  small  force  I  had,  and 
push  my  way,,  if  possible,  into  the 


forts  that  commanded  it :  a  matter" 
which  I  had  reason  to  believe,  from 
♦major  Missett  and  others,  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 
I  therefore  moved  forward  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  and  in  our  way  forced  a  pali- 
saded intrenchment,  with  a  deep 
ditch  in  front  of  it  (that  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  Turks  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  Mamelukes  and 
Arabs  on  the  western  side)  stretch- 
ing from  Fort  des  Bains  to  Lake 
Mareotis,  strengthened  by  three 
batteries,  mounting  8  guns,  exclu- 
sive of  Fort  des  Bains  on  its  right  ■ 
flank,  mounting  13  guns,  Thi9 
we  effected  with  very  little  loss, 
though  under  a  heavy  fire  of  can- 
non and  musketry;  and  proceeded 
within  a  few  yards  of  Pompey's 
Gate,  where  we  found  the  garrison 
prepared  to  receive  us,  the  gate 
barricaded,  and  the  walls  lined  with 
troops  and  armed  inhabitants :,  this* 
added  to  the  smallness  of  my  force* 
(not  exceeding  1000  men  of  all 
descriptions)  led  me  to  think  the 
Tisk  too  great ;  and  I  determined 
to  proceed  to  the  westward,  as  I 
had  originally  intended  ;  where  I 
arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  19th* 
and  took  up  my  position  on  the 
ground  the  British  troops  occupied 
in  the  action  of  the  21st,  immedi- 
ately sending  detachments  to  take 
possession  of  Aboukir  castle,  and 
the  cut  between  the  lakes  Maadie 
and  Mareotis,  by  which  communi- 
cation the  reinforcement  of  Alba- 
nians was.  expected  in  Alexandria  : 
in  both  these  attempts  we  succeed- 
ed, The  next  day,  the  20tht  I 
sent  (by  a  friendly  Arab  who  had 
stolen  out  of  town,  and  joined  us) 
a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  inha- 
bitants, warning  them  of  the  dan- 
ger of  implicating  friends  and  foes, 
in  the  event  of  taking  the  place  by 
assault, 
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assault,  and  urging  them  to  force 
the  governor  to  capitulate.  This 
had  the  desired  effect ;  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  out,  and  a  capitula- 
tion (of  which  I  herewith  inclose  a 
copy)  was  agreed  to  and  stoned. 
Although  this  service  has  fortu- 
nate! y  not  been  of  long  duration, 
yet  from  the  scantiness  of  our  num- 
bers, and  the  scarcity  of  all  sorts 
©f  supplies,  as  well  military*  stores 
as  provisions  (which  the  boisterous 
state  of  the  weather  completely 
prevented  our  receiving,)  our  situ- 
ation was  for  some  time  rather  cri- 
tical ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in 
iny  power  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  patience  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  troops  bore  every  pri- 
vation, and  the  ardour  and  spirit 
they  showed  in  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  works,  as  well  as  the  in- 
cline lion  and  wish  they  displayed 
to  have  stormed  the  place,  had  I 
deemed  that  step  advisable.  To 
maj.-gen.  Wauchope,  brig. -general 
Stuart,  and  col.  Oswald,  who  land- 
ed with  and  accompanied  me,  I 
feel  myself  under  gre.it  obligations 
for  their  exertions  and  assistance  in 
carrying  on  the  service  ;  and  I  am 
much  Indebted  to  lieut.-col.  Airey, 
acting  as  deputy  adjutant-gent  ral, 
and  capt.  Green,  acting  as  deputy 
quarter- master  general,  for  the  great 
am-mum  rfnd  zeal  shown  by  them 
in  forwarding  and  executing  the 
ifuties  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments;  and  I  think  it  but  justice 
to  capt.  Pym,and  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  detachment  of  the  royal 
artillery  that  was  with  me,  to  men- 
tion the  very  great  zeal  and  alacrity 
which  they  displayed  on  every  oc- 
casion, which  1  am  confident  would 
have  been  equally  conspicuous  on 
the  part  of  capt.  hurgoyne  and  the 
officers  oi  the  engineers,  had  cir- 
cumstances permitted  them  10  have 


acted.  To  capt.  HalloweU,  and 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Tigre,  I  cannot  suffici- 
ently express  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  assistance  they  afforded  me, 
and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  stood  forward  on  all  occasions. 
Capt.  Hall  owell  landed  and  march- 
ed with  me  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  and  to  the 
very  gates  of  die  city,  and  remain- 
ed on  shore  until  the  place  surren- 
dered :  from  his  advice  and  local 
knowledge  I  d.?iived  much  useful 
information.  Capt.  Withers  of  the 
royal  navy,  agent  of  transports,  is 
also  entitled  to  praise,  for  his  acti- 
vity in  landing  the  troops,  and  for 
the  exertions  he  afterward*  made 
for  supplying  them  with  provi- 
sions, I  send  you  herewith  a  return 
of  die  killed,  wounded,  and  missing* 
together  with  returns  of  prisoners 
made,  and  of  the  public  stores  of 
different  descriptions  found  in  the 
several  batteries  aud  magazines. 
I  am,  Sec 

A.  M.  FaASER,  maj.-gen* 

P.  S.  The  Apollo,  widi  19  miss- 
ing transports,  came  to  auchor  in 
Aboukir  bay  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  ;  and  sir  J.  Duckworth's 
squadron  arrived  here  on  the  22cL 

It  is  but* due  to  lieut.  Hunter, 
and  a  small  detachment  of  the  20th 
light  dragoons,  who  were  landed 
without  their  horses  or  arms,  to 
mention  the  zeal  and  spirit  with 
which  they  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, and  carried  the  scaling  lad- 
ders on  die  night  of  the  13th. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  ca- 
piti  .r.tion,  which  engage,  that  the 
Turks  shall  be  sent  to  Turkey,  but 
they  are  to  consider  themselves  as 
prisoners  of  war,  till  exchanged  j 
di.it  the  vessels  and  all  public  pro- 
perty  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Bri- 
tish 
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tish  forces;   but  private  property 
to  be  respected. 

Killed  and  zujundtd* — Total ;  1 
officer,  6  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1 
officer,  1  serjeant,  8  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

Assistant  surgeon  Catanazo,  kill- 
ed ;  lieat.  Cameron,  wounded. 

Return  of  the  garrison  cf  Ahi Audita 
previous  to  is  sumndtr. 
Soldiers  of  the  line,  '21;};  gun- 
ners, 44  ;  sailors  and  marines,  208. 
Total,  4o7.  Escaped  of  the  above 
number  while  the  capitulation  was 
pending,  2tt\  Total  prisoners  re- 
maining, 227. 

Switzerland.  —  About  200 
Roman  copper  coins  were  found  on 
digging  a  foundation  at  Coire  near 
Zurich.  On  one  side  is  a  Venus 
holding  a  garland,  with  these 
words:  "Genio  Popu'i  Rnmani ;"  and 
on  the  reverse  the  heads  of  Diocie- 
sian,  Maximian,  Constantius,  Chlo- 
rus  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

6.  The  election  for  the  city  of 

London  closed,  when  the  numbers 

polled  were  declared  as  follows : 

Sir  C.Price      -       3117 

Sir  W.Curtis   -        S059 

Mr.  Shaw         -        2S6X 

Mr.  Combe      -        2383 

Mr.  Hankey    -  2*26 

The  British  and   foreign   Bible 

society  held,  this  day,  their  third 

annual   meeting.      The    president 

(lord  Teignmouth)  read  from  the 

chair  a  very  interesting  report  of 

proceedings  during  the  List  year. 

It  appears   that  the  society   have 

distributed,  either  gratuitously  or 

at  reduced  prices,  many  copies  of 

Bibles  and  Testaments,  in   various 

languages ;   and  that  by  their  en- 

couragement   and   pecuniary   aid, 

presses  have  been  set  up  at  Basle, 

Berlin,  and   Copenhagen,  for  the 

purpose  of  .supplying  the  Scriptures 


in  the  German,  Bohemian,  IceJan* 
die,  and  other  languages,  to  coun- 
tries which  are  in  great  need  of 
them.  The  society  have  further 
grained  2000/.  to  their  correspond- 
ing committee  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  native  lan- 
guages of  India. — Various  other 
particulars  were  stated  in  the  report, 
which  evince  the  vast  extent  of  the 
society's  operations,  and  the  high 
degree  of  success  which  they  have 
had  in  promoting  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  bpth  at  home  and 
abroad* 

7.  About  six  o'clock, a  clergyman 
in  embarrassed  circumstances  was 
closely  beset  in  Fenchurch-street, 
by  two  sheriff's  officers,  named 
Herring  and  Lead  beater.  The 
clergyman  drew  out  a  pistol,  and 
threatened  violent  resistance.  The 
officers  retreated,  and  prevailed  on 
a  ticket  porter  to  endeavour  to  de- 
liver a  message  to  the  gentleman, 
informing  him  that  some  one  wanted 
to  speak  with.  him.  The  ticket 
porter  on  going  up  to  the  clergy- 
man was  shot  in  the  side.  The 
ofT*:ers  then  rushed  forward,  and  a 
second  shot  was  fired  by  die  cler- 
gyman, which  fortunately  missed 
-tne  officer.  The  former  was  then 
overpowered  and  secured.  The 
wounded  man  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hyslop,  a  surgeon  of 
eminence,  by  whom  the  wound 
was  dressed.  The  poor  fellow- 
was  conveyed  to  an  hospital,  in 
great  pain,  but  supposed  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  recovery.  The  cler- 
gymin  was  lodged  in  the  Poultry- 
Co  mpter.    . 

A  young  man  got  over  the  rails 
in  the  Bird-cage  Walk,  St.  James's 
park,  m\d  walked  to  the  side  of  the 
Canal,  when  lie  pSinged  into  the 
water.  .This  act  attracted  several 
persons, 
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persons,  but  too  late  to  prevent  him 
from  sinking ;  and  no  person  ap- 
peared inclined  to  go  into  the  water 
till  a  Serjeant  in  the  Guards  ob- 
served, that  two  guineas  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Humane  Society  for 
getting  a  drowned  person  out  of 
the  water,  which  induced  a  young 
man  to  go  in  ;  he  found  the  body, 
but  had  nol  strength  to  move  it ; 
another  young  man  then  went  to 
his  assistance,  and  they  pulled  the 
body  to  the  shore.  It  was  carried 
to  a  public-house  in  Queen-square, 
where  two  medical  gentlemen  tried 
to  effect  the  recovery v  for  several 
hours  in  vain.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  band  of  the  24th  regi- 
ment. He  was  recognised  by  the 
son  of  the  landlord  of  the  Rose  and 
Crown  public-house  in  Chelsea,  to 
have  dined  at  his  father's  house 
about  an  hour  previous  to  his  com- 
mitting the  horrid  deed  :  he  then 
appeared  much  distressed  in  his 
mind,  saying,  he  had  absented  him- 
self three  days  from  his  regiment, 
and  had  committed  a  crime  on 
Tuesday  night,  for  which  he  should 
be  hanged  if  he  was  discovered. 

The  following  is  the  account  giv- 
en by  Captain  Gawler  of  the 
duel  which  took  place  between 
sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr* 
Paull. 

u  On  Saturday  morning,  May 
2,  about  half  past  four  o'clock,  sir 
Francis  Burdett's  servant  came  to 
me  with  a  note  from  sir  Francis,  de- 
siring me  to  come  to  him  instantly 
to  "Wimbledon,  with  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols,as  he  had  been  called  upon,  but 
did  not  say  by  whom.  I  could 
procure  none,  after  trying  in  vain  at 
two  officers'  of  the  guards,  and  at 
Manton's,-— none  that  were  thought 
fit  for  any  purpose.  It  occurring 
to  me  that  going  thus  from  place 


to  place  for  pistols  might  at  last  be 
die  occasion  of  bringing  on  more 
notice  than  I  wished,  I  determined 
to  proceed  to  Kingston  without 
them,  thinking  that  those  who  had 
called  upon  him  must  have  a  pair 
at  least,  and  that  if  it  Was  neces- 
sary they  might  serve  both  parties., 
I  arrived  at  sir  Francis  Burdett's 
house  at  Wimbledon  about  eight 
o'clock,  having  been  obliged  to 
wait  more  than  two  hours  for  a 
chaise.  He  was  gone  on  to  the 
King's  Arms,  Kingston,  having  left 
a  note  for  me  to  follow  him  there 
in  his  carriage.  On  entering  King- 
ston, I  saw  Mr.  Paull  in  a  coach, 
accompanied  by  another  person, 
and  a  servant  on  the  coach  seat. 
He  called  out  to  me  on  passing 
his  carriage,  and  said  something 
that  I  did  not  very  distinctly  hear ; 
but  I  think  he  advised  me  not  to 
proceed  into  the  town,  or  the  affair 
would  be  blown.  I  asked  him 
where  the  inn  Was,  and  went  on. 
As  soon  as  1  had  entered  the  room 
where  Burdett  was  sitting,  a  person 
appeared  who  had  followed  me. 
On  his  entrance,  I  asked  Burdett 
who  he  was  ?  He  said  it  was  Mr* 
Pauli's  second.  I  then  said, "  Whom 
have  I  the  honour  to  address  ;'* 
"  My  name  is  Cooper.'*  *«  Do  you 
know  him,  Burdett  i"  w  No.'*  «  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Paull  has  ap- 
pointed a  proper  person  to  meet 
me."  "Sir,  sir,  sir,"  was  Mr: 
Cooper's  answer.  I  then  said  (as 
Burdett  desired)  that  we  should 
immediately  follow  them,  if  thej 
would  proceed  to  Coombe  Wood, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  proper  place 
for  the  meeting.  Afcer  Burdett 
had  given  me  some  letters  and  me- 
morandums for  different  friends, 
and  explained  to  me  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Paull's  demand,  we  proceeded 
to  the  place  appointed,  where  or* 

dering 
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Bering  the  carriages  to  stop  for  us, 
we  went  into  the  wood  for  a  consi- 
derable distance.   I  fixed  on  a  pro- 
per spot.     During  our  walk,  Mr. 
Paull  frequently  addressed  me  on 
the  subject  of  i  he  quarrel.     He  said 
he  was  sure   I  had  not  heard  it 
rightly  stated,  and  wished  me  much 
to  hear  him.   I  always  replied  that 
I  had  beard  die  whole  from  my 
principal,  and  that  I  had  placed  im- 
plicitconfidcnce  in  what  he  had  said ; 
for  if  I  could  not  have  done  that,  I 
should  never  have  accompanied  t»m 
there;   and   that  from  all  I  had 
heard  and  read  concerning  the  mat- 
ter, it  was  my  decided  opinion  that 
Burdett  was  the  person  most  en- 
titled to  consider  nimself  ill  used  ; 
but  that  at  all  events  an  apology 
from  him  was  out  of  all  question, 
and  that  I  had  rather  see  him  shot 
than  advise  him  to  so  disgraceful 
an  act.  As  Mr.  Paull  did  not  seem 
to  have  at  all  placed  his  opinions  or 
cause  in  the  hands  of  his  second,  I 
found  it  in  vain  to  talk  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  accommodation.    After 
we  had  stopped,  I  asked  for  the 
pistols,  which   were  produced  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  declared  that  he 
had  not    expected    things  would 
have  taken  this  turn.     I  asked  him 
if  he  expected  that  I  should  advise 
or  that  Burdett  would  consent  to 
disgrace  himself.    I  then  told  him 
that  we  bad  been  unable  to  obtain 
pistols,  and  expected  he  would  con- 
sent as  well  as  Mr.  Paull,  that  we 
should  use  one  of  theirs.     To  this 
they  both  agreed.    He  told  me  he 
didjiot  know  how  to  load  them.    I 
shewed  him  how,  and  directed  him 
to  load  Burdett\s,  while   I   loaded 
PaulPs.     I  then  asked  him  what 
distance  he  proposed  for  them  to 
stand  at.     He  said  he  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter,  ..  id  left  it 
to  me.     I    measured   out  twelve 
WW. 


paces,  and  placed  the  principals 
at  the   extremities  of  the  space* 
I  then  directed  him  to  give  sir 
Francis  a  pistol,  and  I  presented 
another  to  Mr.  Paull ;  at  the  sante 
time  assuring  him,  *  as  I  had  Mr. 
Cooper,  that  sir  Francis  came  there 
without    the  -  slightest    animosity 
against  Mr.   Paull,    but  that   he 
would  fire  at  him  as  a  mode  of 
self-defence.    I  said  besides  to  Mr. 
Paull,  that  I  hoped  he  was  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  the  injury 
he  had  received  was  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  attempting  the  life  of  my 
friend  and  risking  his  own.     He 
replied  he  must  do  so,  unless  he 
had  an  apologjf.  I  then  asked  them 
if  they  would  agree  to  fire  by  a  sig- 
nal I  would  make  by  dropping  *ny 
handkerchief  ?  They  each  did  agree 
to  it.     I  placed  myself  about  four 
yards  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of 
the  space  between  theni,  while  Mr. 
Cooper,  on  giving  the  pistol  to  sir 
Francis,  retreated  very  precipitately 
behind  a  tree  at  some  distance  !    On 
the  signal  being  made  they  fired 
together,  but  without  effect.  1  then 
took  Mr.  Paull's  pistol  from  him, 
and  said,    "I  hope,  sir,  you   are 
now  satisfied.1'     He   said  no,  he 
must  have  an  apology  or  proceed.* 
I  said,  to  talk  of  an  apology  was 
absurd  and  quite  out  of  all  ques- 
tion-     We  then  reloaded  the  pis- 
tols and  gave  them  as  before.    I 
again    addressed  Mr.  Paull  as  I 
had   at  first.    He  answered  with 
warmth,  he  must  have  an  apology 
or  proceed,    and  called    God   to 
witness  that  he  was  the  most  injm- 
ed  m:m  on  earth  !  Mr.  Copper  was 
then  to  make  the  signal, but  he  stood 
so  far  out  of  the  way  that  sir  Francis 
could  not  see  him !  although  he  had 
already  called  to  him  during  his 
retreat,  and  begged  him  not  to  go  so 
(I)    •  far 
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far  off,  and  to  come  forwards,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  At  last  I  saw 
sir  Francis  could  not  sec  Mr.  Coo- 
pep,  nor  his  signal,  and  upon  his 
making  it,  I  called  out  "  Fire !" 
to  sir  Francis  as  soon  as  I  saw  Mr. 
Paull  raise  his  pistol.  They  did  so 
together,  I  believe,  upon  my  utter- 
ing the  word.  I  should  observe, 
that  while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
signal,  I  observed  that  sir  Francis 
held  his  arm  raised  and  his  pistol 
pointed  towards  Mr.  Paull.  Know- 
ing this  was  not  with  the  view  of 
taking  any  unfair  advantage,  but 
the  effect  of  accident,  I  said,  ««  Bur- 
dett,  don't  take  aim:  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  doing  so  :  drop  your 
arm,  as  you  see  Mr.  Paull  has  his 
pistol  pointed  downwards."  Mr. 
Paull  then  asked  me  why  I  advised 
sir  Francis  not  to  take  aim  ?  I  said, 
any  body  might  see  that  I  could 
only  mean  for  him  not  to  take  aim 
or  prepare  to  do  so  before  the 
signal,  and  from  a  desire  to  see 
that  they  were  upon  equal  terms. 
The  consequences  of  the  second 
shots  have  been  already  described. 
After  speaking  to  each  of  them,  I 
set  off  for  the  carriages.  Both 
were  put  into  Mr.  Paull's.  1  went 
on  to  sir  Francis  Burdett's  house  at 
Wimbledon,  to  lady  Burdett  and 
his  brother,  and  also  to  procure  a 
surgeon  at  Wimbledon.  During 
the  transaction,  not  one  word  pass- 
ed between  me  and  sir  Francis,  ex- 
cept what  I  had  said  about  taking 
aim. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  constantly  re- 
fused to  sign  any  official  account 
to  say  where  he  lives,  or  what  is  his 
situatiwi,  which  also  was  repeatedly 
requested  of  him  by  me ;  nor  do  I 
at  this  moment  know  any  thing 
concerning  him. 

John  Bellenden  Ker. 
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John  Dignum^a  young  lad, 
about  sixteen,  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  his  master,  Mr.  Copland, 
on  the  15th  of  April  last,  at  his 
house  in  Goodman's-fields.  It  ap- 
peared, from  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Copland,  that  the  deceased  was  a 
gunsmith,  and  the  prisoner  his  ap- 
prentice, and  they  had  been  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  quarrelling 
about  their  work.  On  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  indictment,  the 
master  and  servant  were  together  in 
the  workshop,  and  she  heard  very 
high  words  between  them ;  soon 
after  the  deceased  came  out,  with 
his  head  severely  cut,  and  bleeding^ 
profusely,  when  he  exclaimed  that 
Dignum  had  murdered  him.  The 
quarrel  originated,  he  said,  on  ac- 
count of  some  work  he  had  ordered 
the  prisoner  to  do,  which  he  had 
neglected ;  and  when  he  asked  him 
why  it  was  not  done,  he  gave  some 
impertinent  answer,  which  so,  pro- 
voked the  master  that  he  struck  him 
on  the  back  with  the  stock  of  a  gun. 
This  so  incensed  the  prisoner,  that 
he  instantly  turned  round,  and 
struck  his  master  on  the  head  with 
a  saw  which  he  had  in  hi%  hand. 
The  deceased  languished  for  seve- 
ral days  in  the  utmost  torture,  and 
expired.  The  prisoner  in  the  mean 
time  ran  home  to  his  father,  and 
complained  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
his  master.  The  father  immedi- 
ately accompanied  him  to  a  po- 
lice office,  and  applied  for  a  war- 
rant to  take  the  master  up  for  the 
assault,  but  found  that  the  wife  of 
the  deceased  had  been  there  before 
him,  and  lodged  a  charge  of  mur- 
der against  his  son;— he  was  imme- 
diately taken  into  custody. 

This  confession  was  corrobo- 
rated by,  Mrs.  Bacton,  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  deceased* 

The  friends  of' the  prisoner  prov- 
ed, 
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ed,  that  when  he  came  home  he 
had  a  severe  bruise  on  his  back, 
and  was  ill  for  some  days  after* 
wards. 

The  jury  found  die  prisoner  guilty 
of  manslaughter* 

22. — A  considerable  disturbance 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moorfields,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  following  circumstance: — A 
young  country  girl  passing  through 
the  fields,  between  twelve  and  one 
in  the  forenoon,  was  accosted  by 
two  men,  who  entered  into  con- 
versation with  her.  She  innocently 
told  them  that  she  had  come  to 
town  in  order  to  get  into  service, 
and  that  she  wished  very  much  to 
be  engaged.  They  answered  her 
that  they  knew  a  lady  who  wanted 
a  servant  from  the  country,  that 
they  had  no  doubt  but  that  she 
would  suit  her,  and  that  she  would 
find  it  an  excellent  place.  By  repre- 
sentations of  this  kind  the  girl  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  tnem  to 
Ropemaker-street,  near  Finsbury- 
square,  where  they  took  her  into  a 
house  of  bad  fame.  She  had 
scarcely  entered  when  she  began  to 
suspect  their  intentions,  but  they 
forced  her  up  stairs.  Her  cries, 
however,  alarmed  the  neighbour- 
hood j  a  crowd  soon  collected,  and 
those  within  barricaded  the  door ; 
but  it  was  quickly  forced  open,  and 
the  girl  was  set  at  1  iberty.  The 
inhabitants  and  visitor?  retreated 
by  a  back  door,  and  escaped  from 
the  indignation  of  the  populace, 
but  the  house  was  almost  entirely 
demolished.  The  furniture  was 
torn  to  pieces,  and  not  a  door  or 
window  was  left  standing.  A 
number  of  constables  and  cityok 
ficers  were  collected  to  preserve  the 
peace,  but  the  mob  was  not  dispers- 
ed until  a  late  hour. 

A  few  evenings  since  a  coroner's 


inqufest  was  held  on  Ann  David* 
son,  wife  of  a  journeyman  tailor, 
and  mother  of  seven  children,  at 
the  Ship  and  Dolphin,  New  Gravel- 
lane,  Wapping,  who  hung  herself 
from  a  staple  in  a  garret.  It  ap- 
peared, that  previous  to  this  rash 
action  she  caressed  her  infant,  and 
put  it  into  a  cradle  under  the  care 
of  one  of  her  boys ;  the  child  be- 
ing unruly,  the  boy  ran  to  the  gar- 
ret to  call  his  mother,  who  by  this 
time  was  dead.  It  appeared  that 
she  had  been  confined  in  a  mad- 
house at  Newcastle,  and  that  she 
was  always  rematked  for  her 
sobriety  and  industry.  The  hus- 
band was  from  home  when  she 
committed  the  smcide.T-Lunacy* 

Execution.— On  Wednesday, 
pursuant  to  sentence,  the  following 
criminals  suffered  death  in  front  of 
Newgate: — John  Fordham",  John 
Harvey,  John  Harford,  and  Wil- 
liam Bridge,  for  burglariously 
robbing  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr* 
Spencer,  at  Ponder's  End,  on  the 
1 7th of  December  last;  also  Wil- 
liam Fisher,  and  William  Freeman, 
the  former  for  forging  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  40/.  to  defraud  Messrs. 
Hammersley  and  Co.,  bankers, 
Pail-Mall ;  and  the  latter  for  ut- 
tering a  bill  for  120/.  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged.  The  particulars 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
delinquents  have  been  already  de- 
tailed. The  most  hardened  among 
them  was  £larford,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  attempted  to  pick 
the  pocket  of  the  turnkey  while 
at  the  bar  on  his  trial.  The 
spectacle  was  peculiarly  awful ; 
the  wretched  culprits  suffered  with 
becoming  resignation,  and  their 
last  moments  were  occupied  iu 
fervent  devotion.  The  curiosity, 
so  strongly  manifested  on  former 
occasions  to  witness  these  awful 
(12)  scenes, 
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scenes,  appeared  to  have  subsided, 
for  very  few  persons  attended  this 
execution. 


CHUDLEICH     DESTROYED 
FIRE. 


BY 


22.— -About  twelve  o'clock  a  fire 
broke  out   in  a  bakehouse  in  the 
town  of  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire, 
which  raged  wiui  increasing  fury, 
"and  at  length  communicated  to  a 
house   containing  two    barrels  of 
gun-powder,  (which  belonged  to  a 
person  employed  in  blowing  up  the 
rocks,)  which  soon  took  fire,  and 
blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion. 
The   wmd  being  very  high,   and 
"  many  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street  covered   with    thatch,   the 
whole  town  became  a  general  con- 
flagration.    Only  one  fire-engine 
was  kept  in  the  town,  and  that  was 
soon    burnt.      Exeter    being    the 
nearest  place  from  which  any  assis- 
tance could  be  procured,  and  that 
being  nine  miles  distant,  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames.    The    market-house,    and 
all    the  houses,  excepting    about 
seven,  at    the   ends  of  the  town, 
were  consumed.     Fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost : — the  church,  being 
a  little  to  windward  of  the  flames, 
was  saved,  and  proved  an  asylum 
for  the  distressed  inhabitants,  whose 
situation    was    truly    deplorable. 
At    three    o'clock    on    Saturday 
morning,    when    the    mail  coach 
with  difficulty  passed  through  the 
town,    several    houses    continued 
burning,  and  many  pigs  and  horses 
'lay  dead  in  the  street.     Mr.  Wes- 
ton, a  respectable    innkeeper,  has  % 
lost  all  His  property,  which,  in  cash  * 
and  notes  to  a  large  amount,  to- 
gether with  his  books,  he  entrusted 
to  a  female  servant  to  take  cafe  of, 
but  in  her  flight  she  could  not  re- 
collect where   she    carried    them, 


and  they  are   most   probably  de- 
stroyed. 

JExeter,  Friday  evening. — This 
city  has  been  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation all  this  day,  as  one  of  the 
most  destructive  fires  has  happened 
that  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  West 
of  England,  viz.  die  town  of 
Chudleigh,  nine  miles  from  hence, 
in  the  great  Plymouth  road,  has 
been  on  fire  ever  since  ten  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  the  whole  place 
is  nearly  consumed;  the  Clifford 
Arms  and  the  King's  Arms,  with 
the  three  other  inns,  are  all  in 
ashes;  the  last  coach  (which  ar- 
rived here  just  now)  was  obliged  to 
go  through  a  field,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped,  though  the  coach- 
man was  much  burnt.  Of  the  few 
houses  that  remained,  most  of  them 
were  on  fire  when  the  coach  left  the 
place,  hut  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  lives  being  lost:  during  the 
conflagration,  several  explosions  of 
gun-powder  took  place,  as  a  quan- 
tity was  kept  in  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  up  rocks.  It  is 
said  to  have  broke  out  in  a  baker's 
shop* 

Saturday  night.— «-The  devasta* 
tion  that  the  devouxing  element  has 
effected  is  beyond  all  power  of  de- 
scription ;  there  is  no  resemblance 
of  what  the  town  was  before ;  the 
spectacle  is  affecting-and  distressing 
to  the  utmost  degree.     Nothing  is 
left  but  a  {ew  detached  houses,  at  »• 
the  entrance  of  the  town.     The 
whole  body  of  the  place  presents  to 
the  eye  nothing  but  chimneys  and 
walls,    that    appear    like    antient 
ruins.     The  number  of  houses. de- 
stroyed is  computed  at  17-5.   Tents 
and  various  necessaries  have  been 
going  all  day  from  this  city,  for 
the  accommodation  of  tte  suffer- 
ers.    Several  troops  of  thjiljbilitarjr 
have  also  marched  to  rtildter  their 
assistance. 
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assistance.  The  right  worshipful 
the  mayor  of  Exeter  has  called  on 
the  inhabitants  to  meet  this  even- 
ing to  consider  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  affording  relief. 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Plymouth  lias  been  called  by  the 
mayor,  at  the  request  of  the  grand 
jury,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  affording  relief  to 
the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Chud- 
fcigh. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  party  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  43d  regi- 
ment, whilst  drinking  at  a  public 
house  near  Brock  man's  Barn,  in 
Romsey  Marsh,  challenged  a  young 
man,  employed  at  a  neighbouring^ 
Martello  tower,  who  came  into' 
the  house  for  refreshment,  with  be- 
ing a  deserter;  the  man  accused 
denied  the  charge,  but  said,  if  they 
produced  "  proper  authority,  he 
would  go  with  them  to  prove  his 
innocence ;  as  he,  however,  09  hear- 
ing the  bell  which  summoned  the 
labourers  to  their  work  after  dinner, 
was  going  towards  the  place  of  his 
employ,  one  0/  die  soldiers  fired  a 
pistol,  and  shot  him  dead.  The 
fellow  immediately  ran  off  towards 
Hythe,  butJie  was  afterwards  taken 
into  custody,  together  with  two 
other  soldiers,  his  comrades,  to  an- 
swer for  his  offence. 

Fifteenth  day — Saturday,  Mpy  23. 

FINAL  STATE  OF    THE  POLL 
AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Burdett 5134 

Cochrane 3708 

Sheridan 2645 

Elliot ....2137 

On  the  poll  closing  at  3  o'clock 
the  mob  began  to  demolish  ihe 
hustings,  without  waiting  the  cast- 
rag  up  of  the  poll,  which  was  after- 
ward* given  out    in   the  church- 


yard, and  sir  F.  Burdett,  baronet, 
and  lord  Cochrane  were  declared 
duly  elected. 

24. — On  Sunday  evening,  about 
half  past  eight,  as  some  gentlemen 
were  walking  in  the  fields  near  the 
city  conduit,  Bayswater,  they 
heard  at  a  distance  a  very  confused 
noise,  and  could  distinguish  the 
words, "  Help  !  drowned !"  They 
immediately  ran  to  the  wooden 
bridge,  on  the  Paddington  canal, 
near  the  head,  when  they  found 
that  the  Uxbridge  packet-boat  had 
upset  a  pleasure  boat,  in  which 
were  four  young  men,  three  of 
whom  were  qot  out,  and  the  fourth 
•was  still  in  trie  water."  Two  boats 
immediately  put  off  with  bolt- 
hooks,  a  landing  net,  and  a  drag,  v 
but  it  was  near  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore he  was  found.  He  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  all  means 
taken  to  recover  him  proved  in- 
effectual. He  proves  to  be  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  of  Chapel-court, 
North-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
clerk  to  a  notary  public  in  the 
city. 

MARLBOROVGH-STREET. 

25.— About  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  some  villains  attempted  to 
rob  a  waggon  as  it  was  passing 
through  Broad-street,  St.  Giles's ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend 
them,  a  watchman  and  two  young 
men  were  wounded,  so  that  two  of 
their  lives  are  despaired  of.  One  of 
•  the  church-wardens  on  the  next  day 
gave'  information  to  Mr.  Read  of 
the  circumstance,  who  sent  a  clerk 
to  take  the  wounded  men's  testi- 
mony. The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars :— J.  Watjdnson,  of  No. 
184,  High  Holborn,  said,  that 
about  haJf»past  eleven  o'clock,  as 
(13)  he 
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he  was  returning  home,  he  saw  a 
waggon  standing  in  Holborn,  and 
found  the  waggoner  near  it,  with 
a  great  effusion  of  blood  from  his 
mouth,  v/ho  said  a  man  had  at- 
tempted to  rob  his  waggon ;  when 
two  men  were  standing  hy,  and  the 
waggoner  said  he  coukl  swear  that 
one  of  them  was  the  man  that 
knocked  him  down.  Mr.  Kettle, 
who  was  also  standing  by,  advised 
the  waggoner  to  charge  the  watch 
with  him,  when  the  watchman 
came  up,  and  was  about  to  take 
him,  but  his  companion  pushed 
him  away,  and  he  made  off.  Mr. 
Watkinson  overtook  him  at  a  short 
distance,  and  got  him  against  some 
shutters,  when  his  companion  came 
up,  and  stabbed  Mr.  W.  just  above 
his  kidnies.  Edward  Watkins,  of 
No.  183,  High  Holborn,  said  he 
was  standing'  a  few  doors  from  the 
house  where  he  lodges,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend;  and,  learning 
that  Mr.  Watkinson  was  securing 
a  man,  who  had  attempted  to  rob 
a  waggon,  he  went  to  assist,  when 
a  man  can  e  behind  him  and  cut 
him  in  the  lower  part  of  his  belly, 
near  four  inches  in  length ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  taken  to 
the  Middlesex  hospital.  Michael 
Coleman,  a  watchman,  was  on 
duty  when  he  heard  the  cry  of 
"  Stop  thief!"  and  observed  a  man 
running  towards  him :  he  stopped 
him,  but  the  man  liberated  him- 
self by  cutting  him  with  a  sharp 
instrument  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  belly.  The  watchman,  how- 
ever, knocked  him  down  as  he  was 
running  off;  #but  the  villain  got 
up  and  stabbed  him  in  his  left  ear, 
in  his'arm,  and  cut  him  severely  on 
his  breast,  and  then  ran  off.  The 
watchman,  notwithstanding  his 
wouncjs,  pursued  him  to  the  corner 
of  Bow-street,  Bloomsbury,  when 
his    bowels    protruding,    he    was 


obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  and 
he  fell.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital,  where  he  and 
Mr. Watkins  lay,  without  any  hopes 
of  recovery. 

COURT   OF   CHANCERY. 

f 

Longman  and  Co.  v.  Murray,  &fr. 

26. — Sir  Samuel  Romilly  moved 
this  day  for  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  defendant,  Mr.  Murray, 
bookseller,  in  London,  from  selling 
the  periodical  publication  called 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  He  only- 
applied  for  an  injunction  against 
this  single  defendant,  as  the  others 
lived  in  Scotland,  and  consequent- 
ly out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  The  facts,  as  stated  bv  the 
learned  counsel,  were  shortly  tnese : 
Mr.  Archibald  Constable  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1802,  upon 
his  own  account,  but  has  since  en* 
tercd  into  partnership  with  Mr, 
Alexander  Gibson  .Hunter.  The 
plaintiffs  are  well-known  and  re- 
spectable booksellers  in  London. 
On  the  first  of  October,  1802,  Mr. 
Constable  commenced  printing  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  a^work  which 
was  to  be  published'quarterly.  The 
first  number  was  published  in  Octo- 
ber, 1802,  by  Mr.  Constable  in 
Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  Mawman, 
a  bookseller,  in  London.  About 
that  time  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.  received  a  letter  From  Mr. 
Constable,  stating,  that  he  had 
been  desired  by  the  editors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  offer  them 
that  work,  provided  they,  agreed 
to  pay  half  the  paper,  printing,  &c. 
and  to  supply  all  new  publications 
which  the  editors  might  have  oc- 
casion for  in  carrying  on  the  said 
work.  It  stated  also,  that  the  first 
number  had  been  completely  pub- 
lished, and  1250  copies  of  the 
-second 
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second  number,  of  the  expense  of 
which  they  (Longman  and  Co.) 
must   needs    bear    a   part.     The 
learned  counsel  observed,  that  the 
defendants  meant  to  allege  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  proprietors ;  but 
what  he  was  to  shew  was,  that  they 
were  joint-proprietors  along  with 
Mr.  Constable ;  the  reviewers  and 
editors    being  to  be  paid   certain 
stated  sums,  while  all  the  emolu- 
ments of  it  were,  by  the  agreement  ^ 
which  had  taken  place  m  conse- 
quence of  the  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Constable,  to  belong  to  Mr.  Con- 
stable, and  also  to  Messrs.  Long- 
man   and  Co.    In  answer  to  the 
above    letter,    Messrs.   Longman 
and  Co.  wrote  to  Mr.  Constable, 
and  expressed  themselves  flattered 
with  the    communication  he  had 
made,  stating  that  they  had  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Mawman  upon  the 
subject,  but  had  not  yet  finally  de- 
termined upon  it.    Mr.  Constable 
again    wrote  in   reply,  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  still  at  liberty  to  take 
a  share  in  the  work  if  they  pleased ; 
referred  them  again  to  Mr.  Maw- 
man,  who  agreed  to  give  up  all  his 
interest  in  the  work  upon  their  pay- 
ing all  the  expenses  he  had  incurred. 
In   consequence  of  this,   Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  informed  Mr. 
Constable  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  take  a  share  in'  the  work  as  a 
stock  book,  that  is,  to  share  equally 
with  the  proprietors,  whether  the 
sale  was  greater  in  London  than 
in    Edinburgh.      Mr.    Constable 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  like- 
wise wished  them  to  advertise  it ; 
and  whea  they  published  a  new 
work,  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  him 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors.  *   Under  such  agreement 
the  work  has  since  been  published 
regularly ;  and  the  plaintiffs  Kve 
since  regularly  borne  the  expenses 
of  the  work,  and  furnished  books 
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to  the  reviewers  down  to  the  pre- 
sent    time*      The    19th   number 
ought  to  have  appeared  on  the  15th 
of  April  last.    It  did  not,  however, 
arrive ;  and  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.  wrote  to  Mr.  Constable,  in- 
quiring why  it  was  not  sent,  and 
weje  informed  that  he  would  not 
continue  to  send  it  in  future.    It 
has  since  been  published  by  Mr. 
Constable,  in  Edinburgh,  and  by 
Mr.  Murray,  in  London.    By  the 
agreement  they  had  entered  into, 
it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Jeffreys 
was  to  receive  200/.  as  editor,  and* 
the  reviewers  were  to  be  paid  so 
much  a  sheet  for  what  they  suppli- 
ed }  so  that  the  work  belonged  to 
the  publishers,  and  to   no   other 
persons.     This  work    has  turned 
out  extremely  profitable,  although 
at  the  time  the  plaintiffs  engaged 
in  it,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  successful  or  not.     It 
was,  therefore,  a  hazardous  con- 
cern;  and  whatever   loss   might 
have  arisen,  would  have  been  the 
loss  of  the  plaintiffs  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Constable.     The  plaintiffs  had 
to  pay  Mr.  Mawman  the  loss  he 
stated  having  incurred  while  it  was 
in  his  hands.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  learned  counsel  argu* 
ed,  that  there  was  a  partnership 
between    Mr.  Constable  and   the 
plaintiffs  in  regard  to  the  work  in 
question,  which  he  was  not  entitled 
to  do  away  by  transferring  it  to  any 
other  person. 

Lord  chancellor. — «  Was  there 
an  agreement  to  do  this  for  any 
given  time  I" 

Counsel.— "  Yes,  my  lord,  it 
was  to  be  done  quarterly,  so 
that  the  publication  was  to  pro- 
ceed as  periodically  as  any  news- 
paper." 

Lord  chancellor.—"  Does  the 
new  concern  take  the  title  of  the 
old  one?" 

(14?)       Counsel— 
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Counsel. — "  Yes  my  Lord,  it  is 
exactly  die  same  publication,  and 
the  title-page  of  the  19th  num- 
ber only  differs  froni  former  num- 
bers by  having  the  number  19,  and 
the  name  of  Murray  instead  of 
Longman  and  Co." 

Lord  Chancellor, — "  I  thmk  this 
case  falls  within  the  principles 
pf  the  case  of  Kirby  v.  Hogg, 
where  a  work  was  sold  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  an  original  concern.  If 
I  were  right  in  granting  an  injunc- 
tion in  that  case,  I  shall  be  equally 
right  in  doing  so  in  this  case." — 
Injunction  granted, 

hongto<wn,  27.  —  On  Monday 
last,  after  a  day  unusually  hot, 
came  on  at  this  place,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  tne  evening,  the 
most  continued  and  alarming  thun*» 
der-storm  ever  remembered  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  The  flashes  of 
the  electric  fluid  were  incessant, 
illuminating  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  their  extreme  effulgence,  and 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain. 
From  the  commencement  of  the 
storm  until  near  midnight  the 
thunder  seemed  but  one  continued 
and  tremendous  peal,  without  the 
least  intermission,  which  kept  not 
only  the  windows,  but  even  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  in  constant  vi- 
bration :  awful  indeed ;  but  to  him 
that  could  contemplate  it  with  a 
philosophic  mind,  grand  and  mag- 
nificent* Considerably  louder  than 
the  rest  was  one  peal,  which  seemed 
to  burst  upon  the  very  roofs  of  the 
houses,  when  a  ball  of  fire  entered 
the  chhginey  of  a  labouring  man, 
named  Scott,  which  it  threw  down 
in  every  dlrectlon-*rbroke  a  very 
strong  lintel '  which  was  over  the 
fire-place,  (the  extremities  ofwhich, 
where  it  was  fractured,'  in  the  cen? 
tre,  were  forced  into  a  direction  so 
as  to  point  strait  into  the  room, 
like  a  crane  turned  upon  its  pivot  )^- 


drove  several  bricks  from  the  chim- 
ney upon  a  bed  where   the  poor 
man's  wife  lay  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms.   The  child  for  so  metirae 
appeared  motionless,  and  the  face 
of  the  mother  was  somewhat  scorch* 
ed  ;  but,  happily,  they  are  both  re- 
covered.    The  electric  fluid  then 
appears  to  have  directed  its  course 
between  the  wall  and  the  cieling, 
forcing  it  outwards  from   its  per- 
pendicular,   until  it    reached   the 
door,  where  it  most  probably  di*  * 
rected  its  course  downwards,  the 
door  being  split  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  as  if  cut  with  a  saw.  Every 
paneof  glass  was  shivered  to  atoms, 
and  the    frame  of  the   windows 
thrown  into  the  street,  and  broken 
to  pieces:  scarcely  one  article  of 
furniture  was  left  in  its  place.    A 
tin  lamp,  a  candlestick,  and  a  pew- 
ter pot,  were  all  melted.    An  adja- 
cent house  also  suffered,  but  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  the  other. 
Part  of  the  roof  was  torn  off,  and  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  with  some  furni- 
ture, considerably  injured.    A  per- 
son who  lives  immediately  tinder, 
(the  injury  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  upper  story)  was  struck  to 
the  ground,  and  for  some  time  re- 
mained speechless  ;  but  he  is  since 
recovered.     So  great  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the   three    families, 
that  they  can  give  no  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  matter.    All  they  can 
say  is,  that  their  houses  appeared  en- 
veloped in  smoke,  and  that  the  smell 
of  sulphur  was  so  powerful,  that 
they  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  respiration  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  had  recovered  their  re- 
collection. We  hear  of  two  or  three 
persons  having  been  struck  down 
by  the  lightning,  but,  thank  God ! 
no  lives  have  been  lost  in  thisplaoe. 
On  the  same  day,  the  inhabitants  of 
Shap,  Westmoreland,  experienced 
the  niost  dreadful  thunder-storm 

that 
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that  has  happened  for  many  years, 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
hail-stones,  many  of  which  mea- 
sured in  circumference  34  inches. 
In  one  house  thirty-six  panes  of  glass 
were  broken  by  them.  A  like  scene 
came  on  at  Dumfries,  about  eight, 
f.  ro.  which  continued  until  one 
next  morning,—- the*  mo*t  tremen- 
dous storm  of  lightning  and  rain 
ever  seen  there,  bu  t  without  thunder* 
27. — About  two  o'clock,  as  the 
dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge  were 
coming  out  of  the  Queen's  Palace, 
a  woman,  about  forty-Eve  years  ef 
age,  decently  dressed,  presented  a 
letter  ta  the  duke  of  York,  at  the 
door  of  the  lodge :  his  royal  high- 
ness was  about  to  take  die  letter, 
but  Sayers,  who  was  in  attendance, 
knowing  her,  and  suspecting  she 
was  deranged,  put  her  aside,  and 
desired  her  to  go  home.  She  went 
a  few  yards  from  the  house,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  returned  close  to  the 
railway  of  the  Palace  and  remained 
there  during  the  whole  afternoon. 
About  &ve  o'clock,  when  the  king's 
travelling-carriage  entered  by  the 
iron  gate  before  the  Palace,  to  wait 
for  his  majesty,  she  rushed  in  after 
it,  nnperceived  by  the  sentinels. 
She  was,  however,  observed  by 
Savers  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  gentle- 
man-porter,  who  followed  her  with 
-all  possible  speed,  and  stopped  her 
before  she  got  to  the  door  of  the  Pa- 
lace* Sayers  secured  her,  and  took 
the  letter  from  her.  It  appeared  to 
be  directed  "  To  the  king  and 
queen,"  with  "  God  save  the  king" 
on  it.  There  were  tive  other  letters 
inclosed  in  it.  From  their  contents 
there  was  no  doubt  of  her  being  de- 
*  ranged- ,,  Her  name  appears  to  be 
Margery  Flett,  and  she  resides  in 
•Star-court,  East-  Smithfield.  Those 
who  recollect-  the  appearance  of 
Margaret  Nicholson,  when  she  at- 


tempted to  stab  the  king,  say  she  is 
a  similar  woman,  and  dressed  ex- 
actly like  her* 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople,May  31.— A  sud* 
den  revolution  in  the  government 
has  occurred  here.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  janizaries  have 
long  been  discontented  with  the 
Nizam  Gedidd,  or  new  military 
tactics.  The  first  symptoms  ap- 
peared on  die  2.5th  inst.  at  Cavac,  a 
castle  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  in  a  quarrel  between  a  ja- 
nizary and  a  soldier  of  the  Nizam 
Gedidd,  about  the  new  uniform 
worn  by  the  latter.  The  janizary 
went  so  far  as  to  reproach  the  grand 
seig  nior .  The  commandant  of  the 
castle,  hearing  of  thi«,  gave  the  ja- 
nizary a  severe  reprimand:  a  bloody 
conflict  immediately  commenced,  in 
which  the  commandant  fell.  The 
insurgents  then  turned  their  rage 
against  Mahmud  Effendi,  who  was 
Keis  Eifendi  in  1805,  and  was  late- 
ly inspector  of  the  fortifications; 
they  pursued  him  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  massacred  him  at  Bn- 
jukdere,  together  with  his  secretary 
and  two  domestics.  On  the  26tn 
of  May  they  made  their  appearance 
at  Constantinople.  The  grand 
seignior  not  only  granted  them  an 
amnesty,  but  also  confirmed  dieir 
choice  of  an  Albanian  as  their 
chief.  Cannon  were  immediately 
discharged,  ptobably  intended  as  a 
signal  to  their  party.  On  the  28th* 
between  two  and  three  thousand 
men  had  assembled  from  various 
quarters,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  barracks  and  artil- 
lery of  Tophana.  Other  soldiers 
also  joined  them.  The  insurgent's 
now  applied  to  the  mufti,  in  order* 
to  obtain  his  consent  to  die  deposi- 
tion of  die  sultan,  against  whom 
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they  objected,  That  in  consequence 
of  the  new  measures  adopted  by 
him,  the  laws  of  Islaimism  had  been 
violated.  They  also  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  deposing  him,  as  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  because 
in  the  course  of  seven  years  he  was 
without    any  direct    issue.      The 
mufti  found  himself  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  the  insur- 
gents ;   and  in  consequence  of  his 
footwa  the  insurrection  became  ge- 
neral all  through  Constantinople. 
The  grand  vizier  sought  to  allay 
the  storm  by  the  adoption  of  mode- 
rate measures,    and   sent  a  very 
condescending  letter  to  the  jani- 
zaries ;  -  but  it  had  no  effect.    He 
sent  them  the  heads  of  the  Bo- 
stange  Balchi,  and  two  of  his  mini- 
sters, against  whom  they  were  bit- 
terly enraged  ;  but  even  this  was  of 
no  avail.    The  ci-devant  Kiaja  Bey 
Ibraham,  against  whom  the  public 
mind  was  roost  prejudiced,  had  dis- 
guised himself;  but,  being  discover- 
ed, he  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the 
parts  of  his  body  carried  about  as  a 
spectacle.      The  treasurer  of  the 
Ni2am  Gedidd,  and  one  of  his  se- 
cretaries,   shared   the   same  fate. 
On  the  29th  of  May  Selim  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  his  cousin 
Mustapha,  a  son  of  Abdul  Hamed, 
wasbrought  outand  proclaimed  em- 
peror, when  he  came  to  the  mosque 
of  Achmet,  he  was  saluted  by  loud 
acclamations  from  the  janizaries, 
Mustapha  IV.    The  new  emperor 
has  given  the  ex-sultan  Selim  assu- 
rances of  his  care  and  protection. 
The  kaimakan  and  the  first  drago- 
man are  both  reinstated  in  their  of- 
fices :  Aled  effendi,  the  late  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  is  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  present  reis  effendi,  who  is 
with  the  army.    The  captain  pasha 
sailed  some  days  since,  against  the 
Russian  fleet,  at  Tenedos. 


MILITARY   INQUIftft 

Annexed  to  the  fourth  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  military  in- 
quiry are  supplements  to  the  first 
and  third  reports.    The  former  re- 
lates to  general  de  Lancey's  ba- 
lance, which  was  stated  in  die  first 
report  at  97,4-15/.,  but  which  the 
commissionersnow  state  at  104,985/,. 
9*.  1<L}  they  having  since  disco- 
vered that  he  had  received  from 
the  army  pay-office  a  sum  of  7570/. 
9s.  7d.  on  account  of  staff  pay,  as 
barrack-master-general,  for  which 
he  was  not  debited  in  the  barrack 
office  books,  in  which  he  took  credit 
for  the  whole  of  his  pay  as  barrack- 
master-general,  and  also  as  a  gene- 
ral officer  on  die  staff.    This  sura  of 
104,985/.  9r.  7^.  |S  exclusive  of  de* 
ductions  for  poundage,  Sec.  yet  to 
be  made,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
2000/.  making  the  whole  of  general 
de  Lancey's  balance  about  107,000/. 
The  supplement  to  the  third  report 
contains   some  information    since 
obtained  from  major-general  Este, 
relative  to  the  supply  of  coals  in  the 
island  of  Alderney,  and  from  Mr. 
Hargraves,  stated  in  that  report  to  ' 
have  supplied  the  barracks  at  Brigh- 
ton.    It  states,  that  major-general 
Este,  who  had  the  military  com- 
mand in  that  island,  bought,  ia  the 
months  of  August  and  September, 
1801,  coals  from  Mr-  Alexander 
Davison,  at  the  rate  of  57s.  per 
chaldron,  while  Mr.  Davison,  for 
coals  delivered  to  the  barracks  da- 
ring the  said  two  months,  charged 
government  at  the  rate  of  72*.  per 
chaldron  for  one  lot,  and  from  75*. 
to  Sis.  per  chaldron  for  another  lot. 
Major-general  Este  further  states, 
that  on  the  21st  of  October  1799, 
he  paid  Mr.  Roubillard  72s.  a  chal- 
dron for  coals  furnished  to  him  at 
different  times  since  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, while  Mr.  Davison's  prices 
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in  that  year  are  at  no  time  less  than 
96*  per  chaldron,  and  in  the  spring 
are  as  high  as  150s.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  was  exa- 
mined at  his  own  special  request, 
the  commissioners  see  no  reason  to 
suspect  him  of.  collusion  with  Mr. 
Davison.  They  think,  «  That  Mr. 
Hargraves's  information  justifies 
them  in  the  remarks,  that,  owing 
to  the  false  representation  of  the 
terms  under  which  Mr*  Davison 
was  providing  the  barrack  coals, 
the  public  has  paid  much  higher 
for  them  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  the  real  terms  been 
known  ;  and  that  in  another  view 
of  the  subject,  the  barrack  coals 
might  have  been  provided  by  Mr. 
Davison  on  commission,  without 
such  large  contingent  expenses  as 
in  his  letter  to  the  late  barrack- 
master-general,  of  the  31st  of  March 
1795,  he  stated  would  be  necessary; 
and  that  thereby  the  public  would 
have  saved  considerably  in  the  price 
paid  for  the  coals  supplied  to  ,the 
barracks." 

The  supplement  concludes  with 
recommending,  with  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Hargraves,  that  contracts  for 
supply  of  coals  should  be  for  each 
respective  barrack,  and  not,  as  in 
the  present  practice,  for  large  di- 
stricts, including  generally  many 
barracks. 

CEREMONIAL  AT  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  DOWNING  COLLEGE. 

Sir  George  Downing,  bart.  of 
Gamlingay  Park,  Cambridge,  in 
1717  devised  all  his  valuable  es- 
tates in  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Bedford,  and  Suffolk,  to  his  near- 
est  relations,  being  first  cousins, 
&c.  to  each  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  their  issue  in  succession ;  and  in 
case  they  all  died  without  issue,  he 
devised  those  estates  to  trustees, 


who,  with  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  and  the  masters 
of  St:  John's  and  Clare  Hall, 
should  found  a  college  within  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  which 
should  be  called  Downing  College. 
Sir  George  died  in  1749;  and 
upon  the  death  of  sir  Jacob 
Garrat  Downing,  in  1764,  without 
issue,  the  rest  of  sir  George's  rela^ 
tions  named  in  his  will  being  also 
then  dead  without  issue,  the  estates 
devised  were  claimed  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  intended  college. 
The  validity  of  the  will,  after 
'  many  years' litigation,  was  at  length 
established :  and  the  charter  for 
the  incorporation  of  Downing  Col- 
lege having  been  fully  examined 
and  considered  by  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  their  recommen- 
dation of  it  being  confirmed  by  his 
majesty's  express  approbation,  the 
great  seal  was  affixed  to  it  by  lord 
chancellor  Loughborough  on  the 
22d  of  September  1800. 
Ceremonial  observed  on  laying  the 

foundation-stone  of   Downing 

College,  on  Monday,  May  18, 

1807. 

An  excellent  sermon  upon  the 
occasion  was  preached  at  St.  Mary's 
church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Outram, 
public  orator  of  the  University,  at 
11  in  the  forenoon;  after  which 
the  members  of  the  University  as- 
sembled at  the  Senate-house,  where 
Mr.  William  Frere,  fellow  of  Dow- 
ning College,  delivered  a  suitable 
speech  in  Latin. 

At  a  quarter  before  one  the  pro- 
cession left  the  Senate-house  for  the 
site  of  the  college  (a  commodious 
piece  of  ground  near  the  Botanic 
Garden)  in  the  following  order : 

Esquire  bedells ; 
The  vice-chancellor  in  his  robes; 
High  steward  of  the  university ; 
Commissary 
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Commissary  of  the  university;  * 

Noblemen,  in  their  robes, 
two  and  two ; 
Doctors  in  divinity,  in  robes, 
two  and  two; 
Doctors  of  law  and  physic,  in  robes, 
two  and  two ; 
Public  orator ; 
,  Professors  of  the  university  ; 
Proctors,   in    their    congregation 
habits,  followed  by  their  men, 
with  the  university  statutes; 
Public  registrar,^  public  librarians; 
TJextors,  scrutators,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  university ; 
The  master  of  Downing  College; 

Chaplain ; 

Professors  of  Downing  College; 

Architect ; 

Bachelors  of  divinity,  and  masters 

of  arts,  two  and  two ; 
Fellow-commoners,  two  and  two; 
Bachelors  of  arts ; 
Under  graduates.  * 
When  the  procession  arrived  at 
the  site  of  Downing  College,'  Dr. 
Annesley,  the  master  of  Downing, 
deposited  the  foundation-stone,  and 
made  an  oration  in  Latin.  Dr.  Ou- 
tran then  pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion.    After  this    ceremony,   the 
procession  returned  in  the  same 
order   to   the    Senate-house,   and 
then  dispersed  to  their  several  col- 
leges. 

The  stone  contained  the  best 
collection  of  coins  of  the  present 
reign  that  could  be  procured ;  with 
the  first  stereotype  plate  cast  in  the 
foundry  of  the  university,  on;  the 
improved  principle  of  earl  Stan- 


following  is  an  exact  copy 

of  the  inscription,  which  is  very 

handsomely  engraved  on  copper, 

and  sunk,  in  the  foundation  stone : 

COLLEGIVM  .  DOWNINGENSE 

IN .  ACADEMIA  .  CANTABRIGUB 

GEORGIVS .  DOWNING  .  DE 

GAMLINGAY .  IN 

EOPEM.COM1TATV 


BASONtTTVf 

TVSTAMENTO  .  DESIGNAVIT 

OmvSQVS  .  MVM*1CE  .  IKITKVlT 

ANNO  .  SALVTIS  .  M.DCCZVII. 

RBG1A   .  TANDEM  .  CHART A  .  STARILITIT 

OEOROlVt  •  TXJtTlTS  .  OFTIMTS.  PUNCSrt 

ANNO  .  M.D  CCC 

HJEC.VERO  .  JEDiriCII  .  PRIMOSDIA 

IV  .  CALEND  .  ITN  .ANNO  .M.D CCC. VII 

MAOJSTEK  .  PROFSSSORES  .  ET  .  SOCII 

REGIO  .  IVS8V  .  CONSTITVTI 

fOSVIETNT 

$UOD  .  AD  .  REUOIONIS  .  CYLTVU 

IVK1S  .  ANGLICAN  .  ET 

MED1CINJB.  SCIENTIAM 

BT  .AD  .  RECTAM.  XWENTVTIS 

INGENVJR 

DISCI  PLINAM  .  PROMOVENDAM 

FILICITER  .  EVENIAT  . 

After  the  ceremony,  the  new 
master  entertained  the  principal 
members  of  the  university  with  a 
good  dinner  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn. 

The  present  collegiate  body, 
appointed  by  the  charter  of  Dow- 
ning College,  are  as  follow : 

Master  i — Francis  Annesley, 
LL.D.  member  of  St.  John's,  and 
late  M.  P.  for  Reading  in  Berk- 
shire.   Appointed  1800. 

Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  \ 
— Edward  Christian,  M.  A.  mem. 
ber  of  St.  John's. 

Professr  of  Median?;  —  Busicfc 
Harwood,  M.  D.  professor  of  ana- 
tomy, and  member  of  Emanuel. 

Fellows; — John  Lens,  M.  A. 
member  of  St  John's;  Wm.  Meek, 
M.  A.  of  Emanuel  ;  Wm.  Freere, 
M.  A.  of  Trinity. 

Besides  the  above*  a  professor  of 
medicine,  IS  fellows,  6  scholars, 
at  501.  per  annum  for  4  years, 
2  chaplains,  a  librarian,  and  other 
officers,  will  be  appointed,  with 
adequate  salaries. 

A  member  of  a  Scotch  univer- 
sity, with  certain  Qualifications  is 
eligible  to  be  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  this  college. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  master 
is  600/.  of  a  professor  200/.  of  a 
fellow  100/.  or  in  that  proportion. 
JUNE. 
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HOT   AT    HALIFAX. 


i.     A  groat  number    of   de- 
luded  people  assembled  opposite 
the  White  Swan  Inn,  in  Halifax, 
where    the   two    committees   for 
Messrs*  Wilberforce  and  Lascelles 
sat,  but  no  apprehensions  of  a  se- 
rious nature  were  entertained.  On 
the  following  evening* they  assem- 
bled again,  and  increased  in  num- 
bers  prodigiously,  so  that  before 
ten  o'clock  they  formed  a  very- 
large  mob,  and  paraded  the  streets 
with   an  effigy.     Before  eleven, 
they  began  to  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence, broke  the  windows  of  several 
respectable  gentlemen,  and   then 
dispersed.      On    Wednesday   the 
officers  of  the  police  applied  for 
further    assistance :      accordingly 
from  60  to  70  special  constables 
were  sworn-in,  and  an  express  sent 
to  Leeds  for  military  aid.     This 
was  immediately  granted,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Inniskillings  ar- 
rived about  1  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning.      A    large  assemblage 
of  the  populace  took  place  also  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings, principally  young  people,  but 
without  committing  any    riotous 
acts,  except  abuse ;  however,  with 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the 
public   notice  given  to  the  inha- 
bitants npt  to  be  out  of  their  houses 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
together  with  the  security  afforded 
by  the  military,  the  peace  of  the 
town  was  restored. 

A  your c$  wcman,  lady's  maid 
in  a  famity  of  dis;inction,  and 
daughter  of  a  reputable  trades- 
man in  Mary lebone, stands  charged 
with  robbery  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tfht,  in  the  house  of  her  mistress. 
The  circumstances  attending  the 
case  are  singular,  and  furnish  an- 


other proof  how  persons  are  led  - 
away  by  their  own  credulity.  The 
young  woman  in  question  had  eon* 
suited  a  pretended  fortune-teller 
on  a  question  which  engaged  her 
attention,  who  by  her  artifices  so 
highly  gratified  die  credulous  girl, 
that  she  repeated  her  visits,  and  at 
length  suffered  herself  to  be  pre* 
vaiied  on  to  commit  the  offence 
with  which  she  stands  charged,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
vile  impostor.  Part  of  the  st61en 
property,  consisting  of  the  lady's 
wardrobe,  has  been  traced  to  the 
pretended  prophetess,  who  is  also 
in  custody. 

PRINTING. 

The  nuimSer  of  printing-oflces 
in  London  is  upwards  of  200, 
and  they  employ  500  presses.  Iq 
Edinburgh,  there  were  in  1763  six 
printing-offices ;  in  1790,  twenty- 
one;  m  1600,  thirty;  in  1805, 
forty.  In  forty  printing  offices 
now  in  Edinburgh,  are  employed 
upwards  of  120  printing  presses. 
In  Dublin  there  are  about  40  print- 
ing-offices, which  employ  90  pres- 
ses, and  upwards  of  140  compo- 
sitors and  pressmen* 

COURT   OF    KINO'S    BENCH. 

Friday,  5. 

Tie  King  v.  Abel  Heme  and  Mary 
Cran. 

The  defendants  were  convict- 
ed, at  the  last  assizes  at  Chelms- 
ford, of  having  been  parties  in 
an  assault  of  a  cruel  description 
on  a  young-  woman,  a  passenger 
in  the  common  stage  wageou 
from  London  to  Stowmarket. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  thai  this 
day  Mr,  Justice  Me  Blanc  read 
over  his  notes  of  the  trial,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  young 
woman,  in  trie  midulo  of  the  night, 
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complained  to  the  waggoner  of  the 
rude  behaviour  of  the  defendants, 
urho  were  passengers  with  her,  and 
that  she  fell  out  of  the  waggon 
upon  the  road,  where  she  was 
found,  apparently  dead,  by  the 
mail-coach,  into  which  she  wlls 
put  and  conveyed  to  Colchester. 
On  inspecting  her  person,  severe 
bruises  and  contusions  were  visible 
on  various  parts  of  her  body.  Be- 
sides these  injuries,  the  poor  girl 
was  delirious  for  three  weeks,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
defendants  having  been  privy  to 
and  assisting  in  the  assault. 

Mr.  Justice  Grose,  in  passing 
sentence,  told  the  defendants,  that 
a  more  cruel  and  barbarous  case 
had  never  come  before  the  court. 
With  regard  to  the  defendant 
Cran,  her  sex  ought  to  have  roused 
and  stimulated  her  to  resist  so 
gross  an  outrage  on  a  defenceless 
and  helpless  traveller ;  and  Heme, 
who  was  the  waggoner,  ought  to 
have  taken  particular  care  of  the 
jgirl,  who  was*  infirm,  and  who  was 
.  committed  to  his  protection.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  that  such  conduct 
should  not  pass  with  impunity. 
The  court,  therefore,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  and  the  impri- 
sonment the  defendants  had  al- 
ready undergone  into  considera- 
tion, ordered  and  adjudged  them 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of 
Chelmsford ;  the  woman  for  three 
calendar  months,  and  Heme  for 
twelve  calendar  months ;  and  that 
during  the  three  first  months,  they 
stand  in  and  upon  the  pillory,  on 
some  market-day,  in  die  town  of 
Chelmsford,  for  one  hour,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
o'clock* 

POLICE. 

Mansion-House ; 
On  Friday,  a  youth  about  17 


years  old,  most  respectably  con- 
nected, and  articled  as  an  appren- 
tice in  a  foreign  mercantile  house 
of  the  first  repute  in  the  city 
(Messrs.  Cain  and  Co.),  underwent 
a  private  examination  before  the 
lor,d  mayor,  upon  a  charge  of  em- 
bezzling a  sum  of  400/.  the  pro- 
perty of  his  employers*  About 
three  weeks  since,  he  had  received 
from  the  managing  clerk  of  the 
house  1007.  in  notes,  and  a  bank- 
er's check  for  300/.  which  he  was 
instructed  to  pay  to  another  mer- 
chant, who  did  business  with  the 
house;  instead  of  which,  he  re- 
ceived payment  for  the  check  at 
the  banker's,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  Plymouth,  accompanied 
by  a  girl  of  the  town,  by  whom, 
it  is  conjectured,  he  was  inveigled 
to  so  ruinous  an  act.  As  soon  as 
the  transaction  was  discovered, 
and  the  unfortunate  youth  missed, 
information  was  given  to  the  lord 
mayor  ;  and  some  track  of  his 
route  having  been  discovered,  he 
was  pursued  by  Adkins,  the  offi- 
cer, who  apprehended  him  at  Ply- 
mouth last  Saturday,  where  he 
found  that  the  woman,  after  having 
fleeced  him  of  the  last  guinea  of 
the^  4007.  deserted  him  and  fled ; 
and"  when  he  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody he  had  only  a  seven-shilling 
piece  left.  It  appeared  that  the 
unfortunate  youth  was  articled  for ' 
five  years  to  his  employers,  and  at 
the  end  ,of  that  time  was  to  have 
been  received  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  Two  years  of  the  period 
had  elapsed,  during  which  his  con- 
duct had  been  irreproachable,  until 
seduced  to  commit  this  unfortunate 
transaction,  which,  to  say  no  worse 
of  it,  has  ruined  his  character  and 
prospects  in  life,  and  plunged  his 
family  in  the  most  poignant  afflic- 
tion. He  was  remanded  for  furth- 
er examination. 
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Queen-Square* 
Fttoak  SnvindUr. — On  Wednes- 
day, Mary  Gammon  was  charged 
with  the  commission  of  divers 
frauds  and  felonies.  Her  system 
was  developed  as  follows:  She, 
being  a  woman  of  a  matronly  ap- 
pearance and  persuasive  manners, 
dived  into  the  poor  recesses  of  the 
wives  of  absent  soldiers,  journey- 
men  tailors,  &c.  about  the  lower 
part  of  Westminster,  and  having 
contrived  to  learn  their  names  and 
some  little  of  their  circumstances, 
introduced  herself  with  an  offer  to 
get  them  children  to  nurse:  the 
general  terms  she  held  out  to  them 
were,  two  guineas  to  be  paid  to 
them  on  the  advance,  and  half  a 
guinea  per  week,  to  be  paid  regu- 
larly every  week,  at  a  linen- 
draper's  shop  in  Parliament-street. 
To  this  was  to  be  added,  half  a 
bottle  of  wine  per  day,  and  as 
much  broken  victuals  from  the 
house  as  would  maintain  the  rest 
of  her  family*  This  bait  to  the 
necessitous  was  easily  nibbled  at  $ 
the  poor  creatures  would  treat 
their  generous  friend  with  a  drop 
of  cordial  for  her  friendship,  and 
while  they  were  gone  to  fetch  the 
grateful  draught,  some  of  their 
habiliments  or  portable  articles 
were  sure  to  be  purloined.  Some 
lost  gowns,  shifts,  under  petticoats, 
child's  linen,  and  some  other  arti- 
cles ;  and  a  few  who  had  money 
in  their  pockets  were  induced  to 
part  with  it  as  far  as  their  ability 
went.  This  was  carried  on,  it  is 
understood,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Seven  charges  were  made 
good  against  her  for  deception  and 
robbery,  and  she  was  committed 
for  trial. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Dr.  Olbers  has  written  to  Dr. 
Young,  foreign  secretary   to  the 


Royal  Society,  announcing  his  dis- 
covery of  another  new  planet,  on 
the  29th  and  SOth  of  March  last. 
This  planet,  which  he  calls  Vesta, 
is  apparently  about  the  size  of  a 
star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude, 
and  was  first  seen  in  Virgo.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  at  8  hours  21 
min.  mean  time,  184  deg.  8  min. 
N.  declination,  11  deg.  17  min. ;  oil 
the  SOth,  at  12  hours  33  min.  mean 
time,  189  deg.  52  min,  N.  de- 
clination, 11  deg.  54  min.  It  has 
since  been  seen  by  Mr.  Groom* 
bridge,,  at  his  observatory  on 
Blackheath,  who  says,  it  appears 
like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
of  a  dusky  colour,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  HerscheL 

ITALY. 

Naples,  5. — The  following  was 
the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  which 
has  been  discovered  here,  and 
for  which  a  number  of  persons 
have  been  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission, and  four  of  them  already 
executed.  The  prince  of  Hesse 
Philipsthal,  whose  obstinate  defence 
of  Gaeta  was  considered  as  a  proof 
of  his  military  abilities,  was  to  land 
with  a  corps  of  troops  at  Reggio  s 
his  name  was  more  relied  on  than 
the-  force  he  could  bring  with  him, 
and  the  conquest  of  Calabria  and 
Basilicanto  was  considered  as  cer- 
tain. General  Broccard  was  to  un- 
dertake a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Po~ 
licastro,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  gene- 
ral Regnier,  and  cut  off  his  retreat 
to  Naples.  Lastly,  prince  Canosa, 
who,  for  some  time,  like  a  worthy 
successor  of  Fra  Diavolo  ( Brother 
Devil)  has  organized  new  horde's 
of  banditti  in  Calabria,  was  to  incite 
insurrection  in  the  province  of  Ter* 
ra  di  Lavoro.  At  the  same  time 
an  English  squadron  from  Sicily 
was  to  land  troops  near  the  city  of 
Naples 
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Naples,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  conspirators,  were  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  castle, 
fire  the  city  in  several  places,  and 
murder  those  persons  whom  they 
bad  previously  proscribed.  The  go- 
vernment soon  discovered  the  secret 
thread  of  the  conspiracy,  and  be* 
came  acquainted  with  its  whole 
progress*  The  civilized  world  will 
be  astonished,  says  the  Monitors 
Ji$apolkano9  when  the  correspond- 
ence carried  on  between  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  the  other  legal  docu- 
ments, shall  be  published. 

6.  The  fell  of  rain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stamford,  which  con- 
tinued almost  without  intermission 
frum  yesterday  morning  till  this 
.evening,  occasioned  the  highest 
flood  in  the  fens  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced these  eight  years.  On 
the  levels,  of  Croy land  and  Spalding 
the  waters  had  for  many  square 
miles  the  appearance  of  a  sea,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  isola'ed  houses 
vfcre  obliged  to  betake*  themselves 
to  their  garrets  for  preservation. 
Even  in  the  town  of  Croyland  egress 
from  their  houses  was  for  many 
hours  denied  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  fen 
farmers  is  very  great ;  not  so  much 
in  stock  (of  which  we  do  not  hoar 
of  many  being  lost,  owing  to  timely 
removal,}  as  in  the  coming  crop- 
ping, and  in  the  fields  laid  for  hay. 
Many  persons  have  lost  their  second 
seed  and  labour  to  ensure  a  harvest, 
the  flood  a  short  time  ago  having 
made  it  necessary  to  re-sow  the  land 
which  had  been  inundated.  The 
roads  in  several  diffeient  districts 
were  completely  impassable.  Even 
on  the  great  North  road  the  waters 
were  so  much  out  that  the  Edin- 
burgh mail  coach  was  on  Sunday 
morning  detained  m  hours  atCax- 
ton.     The  water  on  the  road  near 


Kimbolton  turnpike  was  so  strong, 
that  a  person  endeavouring  to  ride 
along  it  this  afternoon  was,  with  hit 
horse,  overpowered  by  the  stream, 
and  with  difficulty  saved,  after 
hanging  a  long  while  by  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  which  he  providentially 
caught  hold  of.  At  6reat  Slaugh- 
ton,  a  village  about  four  miles  from 
Kimbolton,  towards  London,  a 
man,  belonging  to  a  grocer  at  God- 
manchester,  who  had  been  to  Kim- 
bolton with  articles  in  that  line,  on 
his  return  in  the  evening,  before 
dark,  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
bridge,  had  his  horse  overpowered 
by  uie  stream,  and  both  were 
drowneVl.  The  town  of  Kimbolton 
was  on  Sunday  morning  nearly  un- 
der water.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  tanner 
of  that  place,  has  sustained  damage 
to  the  amount  of  SOO/.  At  Ehon 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Ca*„ 
rysfort,  the  water  was  two  feet  eight 
inches  deep  in  the  servants'  halL 

Buonaparte  has  addressed  a  letter 
t3  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
France,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
duction of  Dantzic ;  in  which  lie 
•ays,  "  We  cannot  but  ascribe  this 
success,  so  rapid  and  so  signal,  to 
that  especial  protection  or  which 
divine  Providence  has  given  us  so 
many  proofs*  It  is  our  pleasure 
that  you  assemble  our  people ;  and 
offer  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the 
God  of  armies,  praying  that  he  will 
continue  to  favour  our  arms,  and  to 
watch  over  the  happiness  of  our 
country  ;  that  they  may  also-  pray* 
that  that  cabinet,  which  persecutes 
our  holy  religion,'  as  much  as  it  is 
the  eternal  enemy  of  our  nation; 
may  no  longer  influence  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  continent,  to  the  end 
that  a  solid  and  glorious  peace,  wor- 
thy of  the  great  nation,  shall  con- 
sole humanity,  and  enable  us  to 
realise  our  intentions  for  the  good 
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of  religion,  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  people."  * 

Te  Dtum  was  accordingly  per- 
formed in  all  the  churches  ot  Paris 
on  the  1 4th. 

Paris,  June  11. — This  day  the 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  re- 
paired to  the  senate,  and  delivered 
a  message  from  his  majesty,  of 
whfch  the  following  is  an  extract : 
11  He  who  has  given  us  the  greatest 
assistance  in  this  the  commence- 
ment of  our  reign,  and  who,  after 
having  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices in  all  the  events  of  his  military 
career,  has  affixed  his  name  to  a 
memorable  siege,  in  which  he  has 
displayed  talents  and  striking  bra- 
very, appears  to  us  to  merit  the 
highest  distinction.  We*  have  also 
wished  to  consecrate  an  epoch  so 
honourable  to  our  arms ;  and  by 
the  letters  patent,  which  we  have 
instructed  our  cousin  the  'arch- 
chancellor  to  communicate  to  you, 
we  have  created  our  cousin,  .mar- 
shal and  senator  Lefebvre,  duke  of 
Dantzic."     Here  follow  the  letters 

?atent   creating  Lefebvre  duke  of 
)antzic,  with  territorial  possessions 
in  the  interior  of  France. 

12. — The. bishop  of  London  has 
erected  and  endowed  a  chapel  at 
Ide  hill,  in  the  parish  of  Sundridge 
in  Kent,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  parish  church,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  hamlet  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice ;  and  has  also  built  a  house  for 
the  chaplain.  The  chapel  and 
house  are  of  stone,  in  a  very  neat 
and  proper  style,  and  commanding 
a  very  beautiful  and  extensive  view 
of  the  country.  The  bishop  has, 
for  some  years  past  resided,  in  the 
autumn,  at  a  little  villa  he  has  pur- 
chased in  that  parish  ;  and  fre- 
quently gratified  and  instructed  the 
parishioners,  by  his  eloquent  and 
1807. 


admirable  discourses  from  the  pul- 
pit. The  consecration  of  the  chapel, 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
took  place  this  day,  and  was  a  most 
solemn  and  interesting  ceremony- 
It  was  witnessed  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people  assembled  on  the 
occasion,  many  more  than  the  cha- 
pel would  contain;  notwithstanding 
which,  every  thing  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  decorum.  At  the 
usual  time  of  morning  servicq,  the 
bishop  of  London's  coach  arrived 
at  the  chapel  with  the  archbishop, 
his  lordship,  the  rev.  Dr.  Vyse, 
rector,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Dicks,-  cu- 
rate of  the  parish.  In  the  next  car- 
riage followed  the  proper  officers  of 
the  ecclesia  tical  courts  of  Canter- 
bury and  London,  with  their  re- 
spective attendants  on  horseback; 
in  the  next  were  lord'  Frederick 
Campbell  and  his  lady,  from  their 
seat  at  Coombank,  in  the  parish  of 
Sundridge;  and  in  several  other 
carriages  the  principal  families  of 
the  neighbourhood.  At  the  en* 
trance  of  the  chapel,  after  his  grace 
was  robed,  the  bishop,  clergy,  &c. 
standing  uncovered,  a  petition  was 
addressed  to  the  archbishop,  stating 
the  want  of  a  place  of  worship  in 
that  part  of  the  parish,  and  praying 
him  to  consecrate  the  new-erected 
chapel ;.  whereupon  his  grace  pro- 
ceeded up  the  chapel,  repeating  the 
24th  psalm  :  "  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  all  that  therein  is  ;  the 
compass  of  the  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  ;"  the  officiating 
ministers  and  people  taking  the  al- 
ternate verses.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  effect  of  this  psalm  when  used 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  particular- 
ly the  repetition  of  tho^e  sublime 
verses  :  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  • 
eates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors,  anithe  king  of  glo<- 
fY  shall  come  in. '  '«  Who  is  the 
(£)        '  king 
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king  of  ©lory?  It  is  the  Lord 
strong  and  mighty,  even  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battle." 

The  archbishop  being  seated  on 
.  one  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  rector 
on  the  other,  the  deed  of  endow- 
ment, and  other  legal  forms,  were 
read ;  after  which  the  prayers  of 
consecration,  and  one  for  God's 
blessing  on  the  founder,  his  family^ 
and  substance,  were  offered  up  by 
the  archbishop,  in  the  most  devout 
and  impressive  manner.  The  morn- 
iny  service  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Dicks,  the  officiating  chaplain,  the 
first  lesson  being  taken  from  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of 
Kings,  and  the  communion  service 
by  the  archbishop.  The  84th  and 
100th  psalms  were  also  sung  m  the 
service :  after  which  a  very  excel* 
lent,  appropriate,  and  instructive 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Vyse; 
wherein  the  grateful  mention  made 
of  the  venerable  founder  was  in 
such  terms  as  it  becomes  the  mini- 
ster of  God  to  -speak  the  just  praise 
of  a  fellow-creature  in  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  his  maker.  As 
soon  as  the  sermon  ended,  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation 
quitted  the  chapel,  and  the  holy  sa- 
crament was  administered  to  those 
who  were  prepared  to  receive  it. 
The  two  great  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  with  the  rector  and  chap- 
lain, returned  in  the  same  order  to 
the  bishop's  house,  and  afterwards 
dined  with  a  select  party  at  lord 
Frederick  Campbell's.  A  MS.  poem 
on  the  subject  of  the  day,  with  the 
title  of"  Consecration,  in  two  Parts, 
inscribed  to  the  Founder  of  the 
Chapel,"  was  presented  on  his  re- 
turn from  thence  by  Dr.  Vyse,  at 
the  request  of  the  author ;  which 
his  lordship  has  since  done  him  the 
honour  to  notic^with  great  conde- 
scension and  kindness. 


Aimralty-OJji&y  June  13. 

•  Lari,  at  Sea,  March  10. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report 
to  you  the  proceedings  of  his  ma- 
jesty's sloop  1  command,  during  her 
late  cruize.  On  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary we  fell  in  with  and  chased  an 
enemy's  schooner,  which  carrying 
a  very  heavy  press  of  sail  to  escape 
from  us,  was  overset  in  a  squall,  < 
when  the  whole  of  her  crew  pe- 
rished before  the  Lark  reached  the 
spot.  On  the  26th,  late  in  the 
evening,  we  discovered  two  guarda 
costa  schooners  under  the  land ;  and 
by  steering  a  suitable  course  to  cut 
them  off  frdm  Porto  Bello,  we, 
after  14  hours  chasing,  on  the  27th 
captured  them  both ;  they  were  El 
Postilion,  of  one  12-pounder,'two 
6-pounders,  and  76  men,  and  El 
Carmen,  of  one  12-pounder,  four 
6- pounders,  and  72  men,  both  com- 
manded by  lieutenants  of  the  Span- 
ish navy,  and  were  from  Cartha- 
gena  bound  to  Porto  Bello.  With 
these  vessels  in  company,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  a  convoy  of  mar- 
ket-boats, protected  by  two  gun-  # 
boats  and  an  armed  schooner,  were 
fallen  in  with  ;  the  former  were 
driven  on  shore,  but  the  latter  took 
refuge  in  a  creek  of  Zispata  bay, 
protected  by  a  four-gun  battery.  I 
followed  them  into  the  bay,  and  in 
a  short  time  silenced  the  fort ;  but 
not  being  able  to  get  at  the  gun- 
boats with  the  ship,  the  Lark  was 
anchored  at  a  convenient  distance, 
and  with  the  whole  of  our  crew  (20 
men  excepted,  on  board  the  prizes) 
I  proceeded  to  attack  them.  The 
Spaniards  rowed  out  to  meet  usy 
and  keeping  up  a  resolute  fire,  ap- 
proached until  we  closed,  when 
they  fled  j  this  moment  was  seized 
to  board  the  sternmost  of  the  ene- 
my, carrying  a  long  24?  pounder, 

and 
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and  two  6-pounders ;  she  ran  on 
shore,  but  was  carried  after  a  de- 
sperate resistance,  in  which,  of  six- 
teen men,  three  were  disabled,  and 
myself  wounded.  But  here  our 
success  ended  »  for  in  following  the 
others  up  the  creek,  the  pilot  missed 
the  channel,  and  ran  the  schooners 
on  shore,  without  any  prospect  of 
getting  them  off;  the  action  was 
therefore  continued  in  this  situation 
until  five  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Pound 
(the  purser)  and  two  more  men  be- 
ing added  to  the  list  of  wounded, 
I  gave  up  the  attempt,  directing 
lieutenant  Bull  to  set  the  schooners 
on  fire,  and  to  cover  the  retreat. 
The  Carmen  blew  up,  and  the  Pos- 
tilion was  in  flames,  and  otherwise 
so  much  disabled  that  she  must  be 
lost  to  the  enemy.  The  good  con- 
duct of  the  Lark's-  officers  and  crew 
entitle  them  to  my  thanks,  and  I 
trust  their  exertions  may  be  reward- 
ed by  better  fortune  on  a  future 
occasion. 

R.  Nicholas. 
To  vice-admiral  Dacres,  &c. 

A  supplement  to  this  gazette  con- 
tains a  letter  from  major-general 
Fraser  to  gen.  Fox,  dated  Alexan- 
dria, April  6.  It  states,  that  major 
Misset  having  represented  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  starved,  unless 
Rosetta  and  Rahminie  were  taken 
possession  of,  he  detached  the  31st 
regiment,  with  the  chte.eurs  Bri- 
tanniques,  for  that  purpose  ;  but, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  ex- 
pedition did  not  succeed.  He  says, 
"  Our  troops  took  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Abourmandoul  (which 
command  the  town)  without  any 
loss;  but,  from  circumstances  as 
yet  unexplained,  the  general,   in- 


stead of  keeping  his  post  there,  Un- 
fortunately was  tempted  to  go  into* 
the  town  with  his  whole  force,  with* 
out  any  previous  examination  of  it, 
when  the  troops  were  so  severely 
handled  from  the  windows  and  tops 
of  the  houses,  without  ever  seeing 
their  enemy,  that  it  was  thought 
expedient*  to  retire;  more  espe- 
cially as  major-general  Wauchope 
was  unfortunately  killed,  and  the 
second  in  command,  brigadier-ge* 
neral  Meade,  severely  wounded. 
The  troops,  I  understand,  although 
certainly  placed  in  a  most  trying 
and  perilous  situation,  behaved  ex- 
tremely well ;  and  after  haying  suf- 
fered, I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  ma- 
terially in  killed  and  wounded,  re- 
tired to  Aboukir  in  good  order, 
without  molestation,  from  whence 
I  directed  them  to  return  to  Alexan- 
dria. This  has  certainly  been  a  very 
.  heavy  and  unexpected  stroke  upon 
us,  more  especially  as  every  in- 
formation led  me  to  conclude,  that 
the  opposition,  if  any,  would  ba 
trifling  ;  and  every  precaution  was 
recommended  that  prudence  could 
suggest.  Finding,  however,  by  the 
renewed  representation  of  major 
Misset,  corroborated  by  the  per- 
sonal application  of  the  Sorbagi,  or  . 
chief  magistrate,  in  the  name  of  ■ 
the  people  at  large,  that  a  famine 
would*  be  the  certain  and  imme- 
diate consequence  of  our  remaining 
at  Alexandria,  without  the. occupa- 
tion of  Rosetta,  I  have,  with  the 
concurrence,  advice,  and  co-opera- 
tion of  rear-admiral  sir  T.  Louis, 
detached  another  corps,  under  the 
command  of  the  hon.  brigadier- 
general  Stewart  and  colonel  Oswald 
(as  per  margin*),  to  eflect  this  pur- 
pose, without  which  it  appears  im-» 


*  Detachment  of  royal  artillery,  detachment  of  20th  light  dragoons,  detachment  of 
seamen,  light  infantry  battalion,  1st  battalion  of  Slth  regiment,  2d  battalion  of  78th 
regiment,  regiment  de  Roll ;  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  about  2500  men. 
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possible  that  the  keeping  possession 
of  Alexandria  can  he  accom- 
plished." 

Another  dispatch  from  major- 
gen.  Fraser,  to  gen.  Fox,  dated 
Canopus,  Aboukir  bay,  April  24, 
announces  the  failure  of  the  second 
attempt  against  Rosetta,  owing"  to' 
a  great  reinforcement  of  the  enemy 
being  sent  down  the  Nile  from  Cai- 
ro, which  overpowered  our  troops, 
and  obliged  them  to  fall  back,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  1000  men,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The 
details  of  this  unfortunate  affair 
were  about  to  be  dispatched  by  the 
Thunderer. 

Killed  and  wounded,  March  31,  at 
Rosetta. 
Killed.— Staff,  1  major-general. 
Royal  anillery,  2  rank  and  file. 
SI st  reg.  1  captain,  3  serjeants,  3 
*   drummers,  69  rank  and  file.  Chas- 
seurs Britanniques,  1  captain,  1  lieu- 
tenant, 3  serjeants,  2  drummers,  99 
rank  and  file.— Total,  1  major-ge- 
neral, 2  captains,   1  lieutenant,  6 
•       serjeants,  5  drummers,  170  rank 
and  file.  . 

Wounded.— Staff,  1  brigadier- 
general,  1  brigade-major.  Royal 
artillery,  10  rank  and  file.  3Jst 
reg.  1  captain,  6  subalterns,  7  ser- 
jeants, -1  drummer,  120  rank  and 
file.  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  4 
captains, 5  subalterns,  1  adjutant,* 
serjeants,  111  rank  and  file.  Staff 
corps,  1  tank  and  file.— Total,  1 
brigadier-general,  1  brigade-ma  jit, 
5  captains,  10  lieutenants  2  en- 
signs, 11  serjeants,  1  drummer,  2.51 
rank-  and  file. 

Officers  killed.— Major-general 
Wauchope.  3 1st  reg.  captain  John 
Robertson.     x  Chasseurs     Britan- 
niques captain  TB.  de  Serocourt ; 
,      lieutenant  d'Amiel. 

Officers  wounded.— Brig.  gen. 
hon.    Robert  Meade.      31st  reg. 


captains  Horsburgh  (brigade-ma^ 
jor)  and  Dpwd^vWitenants  E- 
Knox,  Eearon, ^Jrrttqp,  Sleddon, 
and  Ryatv;'  ensign*  Kirby.  Chas- 
.'seurs  Britanniques,  captains  Du- 
hautoy,  de  CombTemont,  de  Ca- 
3onne,  and  de  Lasitte ;  lieutenants 
le  Maitre,  J.  Spitz,  de  Sault,  and 
Klinger  ;  ensign  Bonfingault,  ad- 
jut  ant. 

Geo.  Airey, 

Acting  deputy-adjutant-general. 

N.  B.  Most  of  the  wounded  of- 
ficers and  men  are  recovering. 

COURT    OF    KIND'S    BENCH. 

Thursday,  June  14. 

The  King  v.  Ambrose  CbsrUs. 

Last  Michaelmas  term,  Mr,  Gar- 
row  had  applied  to  the  court  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal 
information  should  not  be  filed 
against  the  defendant,  he  having 
written  a  letter  to  lord  Grenvillei 
the  then  prime  minister,  describing 
lord  Moira,  one  of  that  noble  lord's 
colleagues  in  office,  as  having  im- 
properly disclosed  state-secrets  for 
stock- jobbing  purposes.  The  court 
granted  v  the  rule,  which  had  been 
served  on  the  defendant,  who  had 
not  shown  canse  against  it.  Judge- 
ment* had  therefore  passed  by  de- 
fault, and  he  was  this  day  brought 
up  to  receive  the  judgement  of  the 
court. 

.  The  attorney.general  stated,  that 
he  was  authorised  by  lord  McJra  to 
x  inform  their  lordships,  that  he  felt 
it  impossible,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  ■  abstain  from  moving  the  court 
against  the  defendant.  He  had 
not  done  so  from  any  personal 
hostility  towards  him,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  then 
administration  of  his  majesty,  of 
which  he  was  member,  from  a 
charge  of  so  gross  and  abominable 
a  descrif- 
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a  description.  Lord  Moira  had 
also  desifcd  him  further  to  state, 
that  he  hJd  since  been  convinced 
the  defendant  had  not  been  the 
original  author  of  that  calumny, 
ana  therefore  his  lordship  had  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Charles  being 
.  discharged,  on  his  entering  into  a 
'recognizance  to  come  up  again  for 
judgement,  should  he  be,  at  any- 
time, called  upon  so  to  do. .  Tne 
court  ordered  the  recognizance  to 
be  taken,  and  he  was  immediately 
discharged. 

The  King  v.  Elis.  Pewcll. 
.  This  defendant  was  brought  up 
to  plead  to  an  indictment  preferred 
against  her  by  The  society  for  the 
suppression  of  vice,  for  vending 
obscene  bookstand  prints.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  guilty. 

Mr.  Knapp  stated,  that  from  the 
contrition  the  defendant  had  all 
along  exhibited  since  she  had  been 
charged  with  the  fact  stated  in  the 
indictment,  and  from  the  plea  of 
guilty  which  she  had  now  made, 
he  was  not  inclined,  according  to 
his  instructions,  to  go  any  further. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  objection  to 
the  defendant  going  at  large  on 
her  recognizance. 

Lord  Elienborough  said,  that 
before  she  could  be  discharged, 
there  must  not  only  be  sureties  far 
her  coming  up  again  to  receive 
judgement,  but  also  sureties  for  her 
good  behaviour  in  the  time  to 
come.  From  a  glance  at  the  in- 
dictment, it  appeared  she  was 
charged  with  offences  of  the  most 
atrocious  description,  and  such  as, 
should*  they  go  on  unchecked, 
would  prove  entirely  subversive  of 
every  thing  moral  and  decent. 

Sureties  accordingly  gave  bail, 
and  the  defendant  was  .in  conse- 
quence discharged. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  as  two  or 
three  Irish  labourers  were  passing 


by  St.  James's  market,  to  their 
lodgings  in  Market-lane,  they  were 
ridiculed  by  some  butchers,  who 
were  sitting  on  their  stalls  in  the 
market-place,  with  the  following 
expression*:  "  Hurroo,  Pat,  when 
did  you  hear  from  Sneelah?" — 
"  Which  way  did  the  bull  runf'^— 
"  Go  home  to  your  potatoes  !"— 
accompanied  by  some  other  foolish 
and  aggravating  expressions.  The 
Irishmen,  not  willing  to  put  up 
with  such  an  unmerited  insult,  re- 
torted the  abuse,  which  in  a  little 
time  came  to  blows.  The  but- 
chers, being  the  most  numerous, 
had',  at  the  commencement  of  the 
affray,  the  best  of  it.  The  alarm 
flew  to  each  end  of  Market-lane, 
which  is  nearly  occupied  by  Irish- 
men. Men,  women,  and  children, 
armed  with  bludgeons  of  every 
description,  broom-handles,  broken 
chairs,  pokers,  tongs,  shovels,  Sec. 
ran  to  the  assistance  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  butchers  likewise 
increased  in  number,  when  the  con- 
test was  renewed  with  redoubled 
fury  by  both  parties,  and  lasted 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at 
which  time  a  great  deal  of  blood 
was  shed.  The  parish  beadles  and 
constables  were  unable  to  stop  the 
riot,  until  the  parties  had  beaten 
each  other  to  that  excess,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  hostili- 
ties, at  which  time  there  were  about 
nine  ox  ten  stretched  in  the  street 
for  dead.  There  were  about  twen- 
ty taken  home  very  dangerously 
wounded  \  and  eight  with  frac-  * 
tured  skulls,  and  with  broken  legs 
and  arms,  carried  to  the  Middlesex 
hospital. 

A  pretended  foreign  count  and 
his  lady  have  lately  distinguished 
themselves  by  acts  of  deception 
which  render  them  superior  to  any. 
adventurers  in  the  swindling  line 
since  the  time  of  the  Perreaus. 
(S3)  Their 
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Their  house  was  splendidly  fur- 
nished j  they  kept  a  dashing  cha- 
riot, and  four  servants  in  gorgeous 
liveries  ;  and  exhibited  a  profusion 
of  plate  and  jewels.  From  what 
has  already  transpired*  it  appears, 
that  they  have  taken  in  different 
tradesmen  to  the  amount  of 
10,000/. 

On  Monday  morning*  a  woman, 
residing  in  Kent-street,  in  the  bo- 
rough, going  from  home  to  buy 
something,  locked  her  son,  a  boy 
about  seven  years  of  age,  in  a 
room  on  the  second  floor.  On 
her  return  towards  the  hous,e,  the 
child,  seeing  his  mother  coming 
home,  immediately  opened  the 
window,  and  jumped  into  the 
street.  She  ran  with  all  the 
anxiety  of  a  mother,  expecting  to 
find  him  killed  oh  the  spot ;  but 
the  poor  child  got  up,  and  ran  to 
her,  without  having  sustained  the 
slightest  apparent  injury. 

FROM    THE    AMERICAN    PAPERS. 

The  following  dreadful  detail  is 
from  an  American  paper,  dated 
Nashville  (Ten)  April  6:— «  On 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  a 
negro  fellow,  the  property  of  Capt. 
Wilborn,  went  to  the  house  of 
Philip  Burrow,  on  Duck  river; 
Mrs.  Burrow  seeing  him  loitering 
about,  requested  him  to  go  away, 
which  he  did,  but  returned,  saying 
he  could  not  find  the  road.  Mrs. 
Burrow  having  retired  to  bed  with 
her  children,  and  being  much 
alarmed  at  his  behaviour,  deter- 
mined to  get  up  and  go  to  the 
house  of  Freeman  Purrow,  about 
300  yards  off,  and  get  som$  of  the 
family  to  stay  with  her,  or  en- 
deavour to  get  the  negro  away; 
she  did  not  get  more  than  fifty 
vardi  before  he  came  out  of  the 
house  and  inquired  where  she  was 
going?    she  replied,  to  get  some 


dry  cane  to  light  him  to  the  road : 
he  then  ran  after  her,  knocked  her 
down,  and  immediately  loosed  his 
belt,  wrapped  it  around  her  neck, 
and  nearly  choked  her  until  he  had 
accomplished    his  brutal  design  x 
after  which  he  again  began  to  beat 
her ;   she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms  implored 
her  life,  promising  him  every  thing 
she  had  if  he  would  only  suffer  her 
to  see   her  children  once  more; 
this  he  granted ;    but  it  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  afi 
in  the  house  together  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  end.     He  accom- 
panied her  to  the  house,  and  with 
savage  ferocity  took  up  an   iron 
pan  handle,  smote  her  to  the  floor, 
and  beat  her  till  no  signs  of  life 
could  be  observed.     The  noise  oc- 
casioned  by  die  shrieks  and  cries  of 
Mrs.  Burrow,  by  this  time   bad 
awakened  her  children,  who  soon 
met  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate 
mother!     The  eldest  was  a  daugh- 
ter, who  arose  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms  ^    the  child  was  crying  for  its 
mother,  when,  callous  to  every  hu- 
man feeling,  this  villain,  with  one 
blow,  dispatched  the.  little   inno- 
cent, about  eleven  months   old : 
not  content  with  this,  he    then, 
with  the  same  weapon,  beat  the 
girl  who  had  before  held  tfce  child 
in  her  arms  until  he  supposed  her 
dead:    a  little  boy  who  was  in  the 
same  room  could  not  escape,  and 
was  also  beaten  in-  the  same  man- 
ner. There  were  two  other  children, 
smaller  than   those    last   named, 
who  had  covered  themselves  up  in 
the  bed  and  escaped  his  notice. 
Amidst  this  dreadful   scene,   the 
wretch  betook  himself  to  rob  the 
house,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Burrow 
began  to  recover ;  but  conscious  of 
the  danger  around  her,  she  bore 
with  the  agony,  and  feigned  death 
to  prevent  a  second  attack.    The 
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negro  then  forced  a  chest;  took 
from  thence  whatever  suited  him, 
as  well  as  from  every  part-  -of  the 
house  such  articles  as  he.  could, 
carry,  and  setting  fire  to  the  house, 
with  a  view  to  hide  his  guilt,  sup- 
posing it  would  be  conjectured 
that  it  took  fire  by  accident  and 
consumed  the  whole  family,  he 
made  his  escape.  Mrs.  Burrow, 
after  laying  for  some  time  covered 
with  blood,  recovered  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  crawl  to  the  woods, 
-which  she  did :  the  two  little 
•children  who  had  escaped  follow- 
ing their  dying  mother.  The  lit- 
tle boy  and  girl  who  she  sup- 
posed were  dead  from  their 
wounds,  also  revived  sufficiently 
to  get  out  of  the  house  ;  but  the 
girl  was  unfortunately  unable  to 
get  away  before  she  had  been 
burned  considerably  :  the  infant 
was  burnt  with  the  house.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  misery 
of  this  wretched  family,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  wounds  inflicted, 
they  were  obliged  to.  remain  all  the 
night,  which  was  very  cold,  with- 
out covering  or  clothing.  The 
wretch  was  taken  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
he  had  stolen.  He  confessed  the 
•  whole,  and  said  it  was  his  intention 
to  put  them  all  to  death  on  the' 
20th  hist.  The  neighbours  col- 
lected and  formed  themselves  into 
a  jury,  when  the  negro  was  found 

fuilty ;  they  intended  to  burn 
im  ;  but  it  was  so  excessively 
wet,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
hang  him.  The  citizens  of  Duck- 
river  with  regret  assert,  that  they 
have  no  law  jurisdiction  among 
them,  and  hope  this  act  of  justice 
will  be  commended  by  the  citizens 
of  Tenesse.  The  lives  of  the  wo- 
man and  children  are  at  this  time 
despaired  of." 


ST.    HELENA. 


Letters  received  from  St.  He- 
lena, by  his  majesty's  ship  Theseus, 
which  left  that  island  the  15thof 
April,  bring  an  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  dreadful  species  of 
measles  among  the  inhabitants ; 
a  disorder  which  was  never  known 
before  on  that  island,  and  which 
has  now  proved  fatal  to  almost 
one-third  of  its  population. 

It  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,' 
where  it  had  occasioned  similar 
ravages,  by  some  '  persons  of  die  / 
fleet  that  touched  at  St.  Helena  in' 
February  last.  It  was  known  on 
the  island  that  the  disorder  pre- 
vailed in  the  fleet,  and  every  possi- 
ble precaution  was  observed,  by 
keeping  the  vessels  as  much. in  a 
state  of  quarantine  as  the  nature  of 
circumstances  would  permit ;  but,' 
from  the  misconduct  and  love  of 
gain  of  some  of  the  lower  classes, 
an  intercourse  took  place  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore,  linen  was 
received  to  be  washed,  and  the 
disorder  soon  communicated  itself 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James's 
valley,  whence  it  spread  over  the 
whole  island. 

'  This  contagion  first  appeared 
about  the  5th  or  6th  of  February, 
in  the  families  of  major  Scale  and 
of  Mrs.  Chamberlain.  It  was  at- 
tended in  almost  all  cases  with 
acute  febrile  symptoms  and  consi- 
derable malignity  ;  the  diarrhoea's 
were  very  frequent  at  the  close  of 
the  disease,  some  of  them  obsti- 
nate, and  many  fatal.  Although 
the  destructive  effects  of  this  con- 
tagion were  hot  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  considered  as  affecting  the 
whole  community  at  or.ee,  nor  re- 
markable, when  confuted  with 
its  still  greater  mortality  at  the 
Cape  :  it  occasioned  a  general  de- 
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pression  of  spirits,  and  a  general 
mourning  at  St.  Helena;  for  scarce- 
ly any  house  on  the  island  escaped 
the  virulence  of  the  disorder, 
.  The  calls  for  attendance  on  the 
sick  were  so  incessant  that  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  me- 
dical gentlemen  on  the  island  to 
.answer  them  all.    Dr.   Kay,  the 
head  surgeon,  was  therefore  obliged 
to  apply  for  professional  assistance 
from  the  surgeons  of  one  of  the 
company's  ships,  which  was  de- 
tained on  that  account.    At  the 
end  of  March,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  disorder  had  in  a  great  degree 
exhausted  itself ;    but  the  last  ac- 
counts unfortunately  prove,  that 
the  hope  was  fallacious,  and  that 
even  when  the  Theseus  came  away, 
further  mischief  was  apprehended. 
It  appears,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
where  parties  have  survived  the 
first  attack  of  the  disease,  their 
lungs  have  suffered  from  the  vio- 
lence, of  its  operation ;    and  they 
are  now  so  debilitated  and  con- 
sumptive that  their   recovery  is 
doubtful. 

The  mortality  has  been  greatest 
among  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  island  ;  and  more  fatal  in 
St.  James's  valley,  than  in  the 
more  thinly  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country. 

GERMANY. 

Vienna,  June  21. — Our  court  has 
received  a  courier  from  Constanti- 
nople, with  dispatches,  announcing 
a  revolution  to  have  taken  place  in 
that  capital;  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  published  in  the  gazette. 
The  following  are  the  contents  of 
two  private  letters: — The  emperor 
Selim  is  no  more ;  the  discontents 
occasioned  among  the  people  by 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and' 
among  the  janissaries  by  the  Eu- 


ropean exercise  and  discipline,  for* 
nished  the  enemies  of  government 
with  an  occasion  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection, which   cost  the  unhappy 
sultan  his  throne  and  life.    On  the 
24th  of  May,  the  mufti,  at  the  head 
of  the  malcontents,  repaired  with 
300  janissaries  to  the  seraglio,  and 
read  to  him  a  list  of  his  pretended 
offences,  recited  passages  from  the 
koran,  which  declared  him,  on  ac- 
count of  those  offences,  unworthy 
of  the  throne,  and  ordered  him  to 
sign  a  renunciation  of  it.     Selim, 
seeing    no    means    of   resistance, 
signed  the  deed  of  renunciation, 
and  begged  his  life.     The  mufti 
promised    to  intercede   for    him. 
His  person  was  then  secured,  and 
,  14  of  his  principal  ministers  were 
put  to  death.     Couriers  were  sent 
to  the  camp  and  the  Dardanelles, 
to  arrest  and  strangle  the  grand 
vizier  and  the  captain  pacha.     On 
the  2.5th  of  May,  a  proclamation 
was  published  in  Constantinople, 
to  announce  to  the  people  that  the 
sultan  had  been  dethroned,  and  to 
make  known  his  offences,  and  the 
passages  of  the  koran  which*  coo-* 
demned  those  offences.    The  peo, 
pie  were  invited  to  remain  tranquil 
and  mind  their  affairs.    On   the 
26th,  Mustapha,  the  son  of  Ach- 
met,  was  proclaimed  grand  seig- 
nior.    On  the  27th,  he  sent  an  or- 
der to  Selim  to  take  poison.     Se- 
lim obeyed,  and  died  in  a  short 
time.    During  the  whole  of  this 
■  revolution,  but  few  disorders  were 
committed.    The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple took  no  part  at  all ;  so  that  we 
attribute  this  catastrophe  to  some 
chiefs  of  parties  yet  unknown,  and 
to  the  janissaries.    All  foreigners 
have  been  ordered  to  be  respected. 
We  are  assured  that  the  grand 
vizier  made  no  resistance  to  the 
order  sent  to  him,  and-was  stran- 
gled. 
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rled.  -Of  the  captain  pacha  we 
Snow  nothing.  The  grand  vizier 
had  gained  some  successes  before 
he  died  i  he  passed  the  Danube  at 
Ismail)  and  forced  general  Michel* 
son  to  retire  from  Wallachia  to 
Foksany  and  Rimnick.  The  new 
administration  is  entirely  composed 
of  -persons  devoted  to  the  janissa- 
ries ;  we  know  not  what  disposition 
it  will  show  towardsforeien  powers ; 
yet  some  think  the  revolution  will 
have  no  influence  upon  our  foreign 
politics,  because  the  insurgents 
strongly  censure  the  adherents  of 
ihe  Russian  system. 

WO.RSJU?  STREET. 

21.  On  Monday  evening  last,  the . 
well  known  major  Semple  Lisle 
was  charged  witn  defrauding  two 
females,  who  reside  near  Fitzroy 
square,  of  broaches  and  ear-rings, 
under  pretence  of  taking  them  to 
his  jeweller,  to  be  made  in  a  more 
elegant  style.  On  Sunday  last,  he 
ordered  a  dinner  for  himself  and 
the  ladies  at  a  public-house  in  Is- 
lington, which  amounted  to  near 
2/.  When  it  was  over  he  went  to 
the  bar,  saying,  that  he  unfortu- 
nately, in  changing  his  clothes  at 
home,  had  left  his  money  behind  ; 

.  but  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  bill,  he  would  leave  a  dia* 
roond  broach,  value  22/.  but  in  re- 
ality not  worth  10*.  As  he  was 
going  to  depart,  a  gentleman,  who 
.accidentally  saw  him,  acquainted 
the  landlady  with  the  real  charac- 
ter of  her  guest,  when  he  was  stop- 
ped and  given  in  charge  of  a  con- 

-  stable,  and  taken  to  this  office.  A 
solicitor  appeared  for  him,  and  in* 
sisted  that  what  was  urged  against 
him  could  only  amount  to  a  civil 
.action.  One  of  the  ladies  accused 
him  of  robbing  her  of  a  handker- 
chief ;  but  this  also  failed  of  suc- 
cess: he  was  therefore  discharged, 


not  without  strong  marks  of  disap- 
probation from  the  magistrate  who 
heard  the  case. 

Wh  it  e  c  h  a  p  e  l.— Bryan  andCar- 
rick,  the  two  men  who  vfere  appre- 
hended, on  a  charge    of  having 
robbed  the  Bristol  waggon  in  High 
Holborn,  and  desperately  wound- 
ing a  watchman  and  several  other 
persons  who    attempted  to    take 
them    into    custody,    were   again 
brought  up  for  further  examination 
on  Monday,  as  were  also  two  other 
prisoners  named  Finch  and  Jones, 
who    were  apprehended   at  their 
lodgings  in  Robert's-place,  Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel,  on  Sun* 
day  morning  last,  as  accomplices 
in  the  same  felony,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  discoveries  made 
upon  the  examination  of  the  former 
prisoners.   The  waggoner  perfectly 
recognized  each  of  the  parties  charg- 
ed.   The  two  last  mentioned  pri- 
soners, JFinch,  and  Jones,  were  not 
secured  without  a  desperate  resist- 
ance.   In  consequence  of  the  pri-* 
vate  information  received  respect- 
ing their  haunt,  Griffiths,  and  a. 
party  of  other  police-officers,  pro- 
ceeded to  Robert's  place,  on  Satur- 
day night,  to  reconnoitre,  and  re- 
mained upon  the  watch  there  the 
whole  night.    At  half  past  ten,  on 
Sunday  morning,  they  made  seve- 
-  ral  attempts,  first  by  stratagem  and 
next  by  force,  to  enter  the  house ; 
but  were  fired  upon  from  the  win- 
dows by  one  of  the  prisoners.  The 
officers  returned  the  fire,  which  was 
for  some  time  mutually  kept  up, 
and  Griffiths,  the  leader  of  the  po- 
lice party,  had  his  cheek  grazed  by 
a  ball.    After  several  attempts  to 
force  the  door,  the  police  officers  at 
length  obtained  admittance ;  and, 
after  a  very  daring  resistance,  se- 
cured the  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  in  custody  to  the  strong  room 
behind  the  police-office.    They  are 
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old  and  notorious  desperadoes,  and 
Finch  has  lately  returned  from 
transportation,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  sentence. 

Man  sion-Ho  v  se.— - Wednesday, 
the  rev,  B.  Garrens,  formerly  cu- 
rate of  St-  Catherine  Coleman's  in 
Fenchurch-street,  was  charged  he* 
fore  the  lord  mayor,  with  having, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  wilfully  fired  a 
pistol  at,  and  wounded  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Jones,  a  porter,  whose 
life  was  despaired  of.  The  prison- 
er has  been  in  confinement  ever 
since,  without  being  examined,  till 
Jones  was  declared  out  of  danger 
by  the  surgeons  of  Bartholomew's 
hospital*  This  affair  was  formerly 
mentioned,  but  very  incorrectly. 
It  was  stated,  that  Mr.  Garrens  had 
wounded  a  sheriffs  officer  who  was 
going  to  serve  a  writ  against  him. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  fact. 
There  was  no  writ  against  the  prt* 
soner ;  but  James  Barber,  a  sheriffs 
officer,  had  a  writ  against  a  Mr. 
Giraud,  and  had  sent  a  porter  with 
a  letter  to  gain  admission  into  the 
house.  It  likewise  appeared,  that 
the  prisoner  was  disordered  in  his 
senses,  and  not  indebted  to  any 
person  a  guinea.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  a  material  witness,  after  a 
long  private  examination,  the  pri- 
soner was  remanded. 

Guildhall.— A  remarkable  oc- 
currence happened  on  Thursday, 
about  ten  o'clock,  in  Fleet-street. 
A  man  of  respectable  appearance, 
who  had  been  observed  for  some 
time  walking  up  and  down  Fleet- 
street,  fired  off  a  pistol  as  two 
ladies  were  passing  by  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Davison,  perfumer;  one  of  the 
ladies  immediately  fell;  she  lay 
for  some  time  without  any  signs  of 
life,  and  her  face  covered  with  blood. 
On  her  being  taken  into  a  chemist's 
shop,  surgical  assistance  was  af- 
forded, and  it  appeared  that  the 


ball  had  entered  just  below  the 
under  jaw,  and  had  passed  out  at 
the  cheek.  Notwithstanding  the 
wound,  the  lady'slife  is  not  appre- 
hended to  be  in  danger.  After 
wounding  the  lady,  the  ball  was 
found  to  have  penetrated  Mr.  Da- 
vison's shop  window  and  then  fell 
on  the  floor,  where  it  was  picked  up 
by  the  shopman.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ball,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pistol  when  fired,  must  have 
been  held  in  a  slanting  position,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  man  to  have  shot  himself, 
and  not  the  lady;  but,  from  his 
agitation  fit  is  probable  he  had  miss* 
ed  his  aim.  After  committing  the 
act,  the  culprit  proceeded  at  his 
leisure  up  Fleet-street,  and  forsoroe 
time  it  was  unknown  that  he  was 
the  guilty  person,  as  the  only  eye- 
witness to  his  firing  was  engaged  in 
attentions  of  humanity  to  the  suf- 
fering lady  and  her  distressed  com- 
panion. As  soon  as  it  transpired 
that  no  person  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
offender,  Mr.  March  of  Fleet-street 
pursued  and  apprehended  him  near 
Chancery  lane,  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  Poultry  compter.  Mr.  M. 
found  upon  him  a  pistol,  with  pow- 
der  and  balls. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the 
culprit  was  brought  before  sir  John 
Earner,  in  order  to  be  examined. 
To  all  questions  put  to  him,  he 
answered  distinctly  and  with  pre* 
cision.  He  said  his  name  was  Alex- 
ander Munroe,  that  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  native  of  Glasgow ; 
that  he  had  resided  in  London 
about  three  months  with  his  sistert 
who  lives  in  Mead's  row,  near  the 
Stag's  Head,  Lambeth;  that  with 
respect  to  the  rash  deed  he  was 
charged  with,  he  begged  to  say  no* 
thing  at  present.  His  sister,  he 
said,  who  would  attend  his  second 
examination,  would  best  explain  his 
mysterious 
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mysterious  conduct.  The  gentle- 
man  who  witnessed  the  firing  off  the 
pistol  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  attended  to  give  evidence, 
but  did  not  go  into  particulars;  as 
it  was  unnecessary,  until  the  next 
examination,  when  the  friends  of  the 
lady  would  attend.  It  transpired, 
that  there  existed  no  acquaintance 
with  the  parties.  The  wounded 
lady  proved  to  be  the  niece  of  Mr. 
Wyatt,  a  bookseller. 

On  Friday,  Alexander  Monroe 
was  examined  a  second  time,  when 
his  sister  attended  and  disclosed  the 
following  particulars,  respecting  her 
unfortunate  relative  :'  "  My  bro- 
ther is  a  single  man,  and  formerly 
kept  a  tobacconist's  shop  in  Glas- 
gow. On  the  29th  of  January  last 
ne  accompanied  me  to  London, 
but  before  lhat  period  he  was  con- 
fined, not  being  considered  by  the 
magistrate  as  a  proper  person  to 
be  at  large,  as  he  had  evinced  sym- 
ptoms of  derangement,  by  purcha- 
sing pistols  and  demanding  satis- 
faction from  gentlemen  he  scarcely 
knew  and  who  never  offended  him. 
He  was  liberated  at  my  request, 
and  I  promised  that  proper  care 
should  be  taken  of  him.  I  have  in 
my  possession  his  discharge,  but 
forgot  to  bring  it  with  me.  I  never 
considered  him  perfectly  right  in 
his  senses,  but  as  he  was  not  prone 
to  mischief,  I  thought  I  had  suf- 
ficient influence  to  prevent  his  com- 
mitting any.  Since  his  arrival  in 
London  his  general  behaviour  has 
been  placid,  except  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  I  refused  to  furnish  him 
with  more  money  than  I  deemed 
proper,  having  a  few  days  before 
given  him  a  one  pound  note,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  purchased  the 
pistol  with  the  note,. as  from  that 
time  he  kept  his  trunk  locked  to 
prevent  my  having  access  to  it ;  but 
pnmy  insisting  that  the  trunk  should 


be  opened,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing he  complied  with  my  request, 
and  I  examined  its  contents,  but 
did  not  find  any  deadly  weapon: 
concealed  therein,  nor  did  I  know 
that  he  had  at  any  time  a  pistol 
concealed  about hispersan." 

Magistrate. — "  The  prisoner  told 
me  yesterday  that  you  knew  his 
intentions,  .and  that  you  were  the 
most  proper  person  to  relate  them.'* 

Prisoner's  sister.— u  I  could  not 
know  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
the  pistol,  because  I  did' not  know 
he  had  one.  Finding  him  harmless, 
I  suffered  him  to  walk  about  the 
streets  to  amuse  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  away  a  melan- 
choly gloom  which  hung  about 
him,  but  he  always  returned  with* 
out  the  walk  having  the  wished* 
for  effect.'" 

On  the  magistrate  asking  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  prisoner  were 
such  as  to  enable  his  friends  to  en- 
gage, if  the  law  surrendered  him 
to  them,  that  he  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  appear  at  large  again,*  he 
was  informed  that  the  prisoner's 
property  was  very  small,  and  that 
his  sister  was  the  only  relation  he 
had  that  could  in  the  least  render 
him  any  assistance.  The  prisoner 
was  asked  where  he  bought  the 
pistol,  powder,  and  ball,  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  He  said,  at  a  shop 
near  Westminster-bridge,  to  settle 
a  dispute  with  a  gentleman  at  Glas- 
gow; but  being  urged  to  account 
for  firing  the  pistol  in  the  street 
and  wounding  a  lady  he  did  not 
even  know,  he  seemed  confused, 
and  his  countenance  indicated  a  va- 
cancy not  before  observed,  evi- 
dently occasioned  by  the  question, 
and  which  visibly  agitated  his  mind 
during  the  time  he  was  at  the  bar. 
The  magistrate  said,  though  he 
was  convinced  of  the  insanity  of 
the  prisoner,  and  that  he' was  not 
instigated 
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instigated  to  the  firing  of  the  pistol 
by  malice,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  commit  him  for  trial,  because 
the  law  in  that  case  would  take 
care  that  a  proper  place  should  be 
allotted  for  him,  and  thereby  a  re- 
petition of  a  similar  act  would  be 
prevented  ;  but  as  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  wounded  lady  cannot 
te  accurately  ascertained,  the  pri- 
soner was  ordered  to  be  brought  lip 
again  in  ten  days. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  miss 
Wilson  and  a  miss  Simpson  were 
overturned  in  a  curricle,  on  the 
Highgate  road.  There  was  a  ser- 
vant in  a  box  behind,  and  miss 
Wilson  was  driving  a  spirited  horse 
at  a  great  rate.  On  the  other  side 
of  Islington,  the  off  rein  unfortu- 
nately became  unbuckled,  and  the 
situation  of  the  ladies  was  then 
Tery  perilous.  The  horse>  m  con- 
sequence of  their  shrieks,  it  is  sup- 
posed, started  off  at  a  full  speed  to- 
wards Highgate,  and  the  servant, 
with  great  difficulty  alighted  from 
behind,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  horses.  Miss  Wil- 
son was  severely  bruised,  and  Jiad 
her  arm  broken,  and  her  head  frac- 
tured. This  young  lady  was  from 
the  north,  and  had  come  to  Lon- 
don on  a  visit  to  some  relations 
who  lived  near  Moorfields.  The 
other  lady  escape^  without  any  se- 
rious injury. 

A  Mr.  Fo!il,a  foreign  gentleman, 
about  60  years  of  age  (who  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  held  a  place 
of  great  trust,  as  a  principal  clerk 
in  the  Stamp-office,  at  Somerset- 
house,)  put  a  period  to  his  exist- 
ence on  Sunday  morning  by  hang- 
ing himself  at  his  lodgings  in  Duke- 
street,  St.  James's.  An  inquest 
was  on  Monday  taken  at  the  Uni- 
corn, in  Duke-street,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  he  returned  home  on 
Saturday  evening  in  liisusual  health 


and  spirits,  and  at  his  usual  hour 
retired  to  rest.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, a  young  lady,  to  whom  he 
was  guardian,  finding  he  did  not 
come  down  to  breakfast,  went  to 
call  him,  but  receiving  no  answer 
she  alarmed  the  family.  On  en- 
tering the  room,  they  found  him 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  bed,  with 
the  cord  with  which  he  had  sus- 
pended himself,  broke  a  few  inches 
from  the  noose,  and  from  his  not 
recovering,  it  was  supposed  it  broke 
in  his  struggling^.  Hie  jury,  after 
a  short  deliberation,  returned  a  ver- 
dict— Lunacy. 

On  Monday,  an  inquest  was  held 
on  M».  Ann  Black,  of  Hawkes- 
bury-place,  Walworth  j  when  it  ap- 
peared that  between  one  and  •  two 
o'clock  on  Friday,  a  groom,  de- 
scribed as  a  tall  slim  lad,  in  a  fus- 
tian stable  jacket  and  trowsers,  or 
overalls,  on  a  dark  chestnut  or  bay 
horse,  and  Peter  Moore,  servant  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  butcher,  of  Wal- 
worth, were  riding  full  gallop  to- 
wards Camberwett,  nearly  opposite 
West-lane,  the  horse  on  which  the 
groom  rode  struck  the  deceased : 
she  never  spoke,  and  died  m  about 
an  hour.  The  groom  rode  through 
the  turnpike  towards  Denmark- 
hill.  The  jury  brought  m  their 
verdict — Accidental  Death.  Peter 
Moore,  who  had  been  apprehend* 
ed  and  committed,  was  discharged. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  groom 
will  be  apprehended. 

POLAND. 

Tilsit,  June  25. — The  conference 
of  the  two  emperors  of  Russia  and 
France  took  place  yesterday,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon*  on  a 
raft  in  the  Niemen,  on  which  ge% 
neral  Lareboissiere,  commander 
of  the  artillery  of  the  guards,  had 
caused  one  pavilion  to  be  erected 
for  their  imperial  majesties,  and 
another 
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another  for  their  attendants.  His 
majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon,  at- 
tended by  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
prince  of  Neufchatel,  marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace,  and  Coulaincourt,  master 
of  the  horse,  proceeded  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  went  on 
board  the  vessel  which  was  to  take 
him  to  the  raft.  At  the  same  time, 
the  emperor  Alexander,  with  the 
grand  duke  Constantine,  generals 
Bennigsen  and  Onwaroff,  prince 
Labanoffy  and.  his  first  adjutant- 
general  count  Lichen,  put  off  from 
the  opposite  banks.  The  two  ves- 
sels reached  the  raft  at  the  same 
time ;  the  two  emperors  embraced 
each  other  t>n  leaving  the  vessels, 
and  entered  the  pavilion  prepared 
for  them.  This  conference  lasted 
about  two  hours*;  and  when  it  was 
closed,  the  attendants  of  the  two 
emperors  were  admitted.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  paid  many  hand- 
some compliments  to  the  French 
officers  wno  attended  Napoleon, 
and  the  latter  conversed  for  a  long 
time  with  the  grand  duke  Con- 
stantine and  with  general  Bennig- 
sen.  Both  emperors  returned  af- 
terwards to  their  vessels. 

Knight  v.  WblcolU 

9?  -«ft»Thi$  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages 
of  the  defendant,  for  criminal  con- 
versation with  his  wife. 

The  defendant,  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age,  known  in  his  works 
by  the  title  of  Peter  Pindar,  re- 
sided in  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Dyke  at  Camden 
town,  and  Mrs.  Knight,  a  sprightly 
playful  woman  of  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  resided  in  the  first  floor  with 
her  husband.  According  to  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  trial  by 
Mrs..  Dyke,  and  other  witnesses, 
Mrs.  Knight  seemed  to  have  form- 


ed an  attachment  to  the  gallant 
gay  Lothario  which  increased  so 
much,  that  her  habiliments  were 
often  noticed  to  have  been  dis- 
ordered after  she  had  left  his  room. 
This  was  positively  sworn  to  by 
the  witnesses,  and  to  give  weight 
to  their  testimony,  they  one  and  all 
declared  that  they  had  watched 
Mr$.  Knight  into  the  defendant's 
room,  and  she  often  came  out  with 
her  habit-shirt  rumpled  ;  in  one  in- 
stance her  bosom  was  entirely  ex* 
posed.  One  of  the  witnesses  swore 
that  he  heard  Mrs.  Knight  in  the 
defendant's  bed-room  one  evening, 
and  it  was  his  full  belief  they  were 
in  bed  together.  They  all  knew 
Mrs.  Knight  was  used  to  receive 
theatrical  lessons  from  the  de- 
fendant. There  were  several  other 
farcical  facts  sworn  to  by  these  wit-* 
nesses,  which  threw  the  court  into 
bursts  of  laughter.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  inconsistency  in  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Park,  in  addressing  the  jury 
for  the  defendant,  said  that  he  did 
so  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal 
against  so  foul  a  conspiracy.  The 
jury  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
seeing  through  it,  and  finding  their 
verdict  accordingly.  Dr.Wolcott, 
the  learned  counsel  contended,  was 
an  infirm  old  man,  and* very  poor; 
fpr  his  writings  had  never  been- 
productive  to  nim.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  infirmity,  and  required  a 
nurse  to  undress  and  put  him  -to 
bed.  Mrs.  Knight  had  often  as- 
sisted in  undressing*  him,  and  in 
holding,  warm  bottles  to  his  feet 
after  he  was  in  bed,  the  servant  of 
the  house  having  at  tRat  time  left. 
The  doctor  had  his  share  of  spirits, 
and  he  used  to  talk  about  half-in- 
structed actors.  Mrs.  Knight  had 
some  notion  of  Thespian  fame, 
and  the   doctor   was    invited    to 
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makeuse  of  her  floor  and  instruct  her 
in  recitations.  At  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Knight's  bosom  being  exposed,  the 
learned  counsel  said,  she  had  just 
been  acting  Euphrasia  in  the  Gre- 
cian Daughter.  Mr.  Park  con* 
eluded  by  cautioning  the  jury  not 
to  give  credit  to  the  witnesses. 

Lord  Eilenborough  shortly  sum- 
med up  the  case,  in  which  he  ob- 
served there  was  a  great  deal  of 
improbability  ;  and  the  jury  with- 
out hesitation  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant. 

CHAIRING  OF  SIR  F.  BWRDETT. 

The  orders  given  for  this  ceremony 
will  be  found  below.  Preparations 
Jbave  been  making  for  some  weeks, 
upon  the  most  extensive  and  impos- 
ing scale.  The  electors  will  assemble 
under  their  respective  flags  by  ten. 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  un- 
der-mentioned houses : ' 

1.  St.  Anne,  King's-head,Comp- 
lon-street,  Soho; 

2.  St.  Paul  Covent-Garden,  and 
St.  Martin  Le  Grand,  Salutation, 
Tavistock* street ; 

3.  St.  dement  Danes  and  St. 
Mary  Le  Strand,  Amphitheatre 
Coffee  -  house,  Newcastle  -  street, 
Strand; 

4.  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Hun- 
gerford  Coffee-house,  in  the  Strand; 

5.  St.  James,  Coach  and  Horses, 
Air- street,  Piccadilly ; 

6.  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
Barley  Mow,  Park-street,  Grosve- 
nor-square ; 

7.  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Red  lion,  Parliament-street ; 

When  they  will  be  met  by  one 
gentleman  of  the  committee,  who 
will  conduct  them  to  their  ap- 
pointed stations  in  Covent-Garden 
and  its  vicinity,  as  follows,  and  are 
expected  to  arrive  by  half  past  ele- 
ven o'clock. 

St.  Anne,  in  James-street,  oppo- 


site Hart-street,  leaving  the  upper 
end  of  the  street  for  another  part  of 
the  procession ; 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Martin  Le 
Grand,  die  lower  end  of  James* 
street,  next  the  market  j 

St.  Clement,  St.  Martin  Le 
Grand,  and  St.  Martin,  in  Covent- 
Garden*  on  the  north  side,  the  two 
former  near  the  end  of  James-street, 
and  the  latter  near  the  old  Shak- 
spear  Tavern ; 

St.  James,  on  the  east  side,  from 
the  Bedford  Tavern  to  the  corner 
of  Russell-court ; 

St.  George,  on  the  east  side,  ojk 
posite  the  New  Hum  mums;  ' 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  on  the 
south  side,  DetweenTavistock-court 
and  Southampton-street. 

ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

Marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  four 
and  four.— Four  trumpets  on 
horseback. — Two  large  flags,  used 
during  the  election.— Three  small 
flags. — Ditto,  ditto,  ditto.— High 
constable  on  horseback.— Nine  as* 
sistants,  three  and  three.— One 
large  dark  blue  flag,  motto—"  Bur* 
dett  and  our  country."— Band  of 
music,  three  and  three — Three  bu- 
gle boys  on  horseback,  with  small 
blue  flags, — the  majority  painted 
thereon.— ^arge  white  flag  carried 
on  horseback,  motto,— *"  Purity  of 
election/* — I.  Flag  of  St.  Anne's 
parish.— Four  beadles  of  St. 
Anne's. — Electors,  four  and  four. 
—II.  Flag  of  St.  Paul  Covent- 
Garden,  and  St.  Martin  Le  Grand* 
— Four  beadles.— Electors  four  and 
four. — III.  Flag  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  and  St.  Mary  Le  Strand.— 
Four  beadles. — Electors,  four  and 
four- — IV.  Flag  of  St.  Martin  in 
die  Fields. — Four  beadles. — Elec- 
tors, four  and  four. — V.  Flag  of 
St.  James. — Four  beadles. — Elec- 
tors, four  and  four.— VI.  Flag  of 
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St.  George,  Hanover-square.— 
Four  beadles. — Electors,  four  and 
four.— VII.  Flag  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  John. — Four  beadles.—* 
Electors,  four  and  four^— Large 
dark  blue  flag,  motto,—"  Burdett 
the  choice  of  the  people."-— Band 
of  music,  three  and  three. — Large 
dark  blue  flag,  motto, — "  Commit* 
tee,"  on  one  side ; — ■"  Purity  of 
election"  on  the  other.— Commit- 
tee, three  and  three.— Chairman 
to  bring  up  the  rear. — Large  sky 
blue  banner,  motto,--^  The  con- 
stitution."— Mr.  Jennings,  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Glossop  and 
Adams. — Large  dark  blue  banner, 
motto, — "  The  triumph  of  West- 
minster."—Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 
in  .a  grand  car,  drawn  by  four 
horses  abreast. —  Small  dark  blue 
banner,  motto, — "  The  sense  of  the 
people." —  Horsemen,  four  and 
four. — Carriages  to  close. 

The  gentlemen  on  horseback 
will  arrange  themselves  in  Hen- 
rietta-street,  and  the  carriages  in 
Bedford-street,  ready  to  foUow  the 
horsemen.  Thcspace  between  the 
end  of  Southampton-street  and  the 
east  end  of  Henrietta  street  is  to  be 
occupied  by  another  part  of  the 
procession. 

The  whole  procession  to  be  in 
motion  whenCo  vent-Garden  church 
clock  strikes  twelve,  which  signal 
will  be  repeated  by  a  trumpet  from 
the  upper  window  of  the  Britannia 
Coffee-house. 

Gentlemen  to  come   provided 
.with    their    own    dark   blue    fa- 
Tours. 

The  procession  will  proceed 
from  Covent-Garden  up  James- 
street,  Long-Acre,  Little  St.  Mar- 
tin's-lane,  Litchfield-street,  Greek- 
street,  Soho-square,  Charles-street, 
Oxford-street,  Park-street,  Chapel- 
street,  South  Audley-street,  Cur- 
aon-street,  Half  Moon-street,  Pic* 


cadilly,  to  the  baronet's  house; 
from  the  baronet's  house,  down 
Piccadilly,  Haymarket,  Cockspur- 
street,  round  the  statue  at  Charing- 
cross,  up  St.  MartinVlane,  through 
New-street,  Bedford-street,  Henri- 
etta-street, turn  to  the  left  in  front 
of  the  church,  go  round  Covent- 
Garden  to  Southampton-street, 
down  Southampton-street  to  the 
Crown  and  Anchor. 

N.  B.  It  is  particularly  request* 
ed,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion, that  no  person  will  attempt 
to  join  the  procession  after  it  is  ar* 
ranged  in  Covent-Garden.  The 
committee  particularly  desires,  that 
no  person  will  attempt  to  take  the 
horses  from  the  car,  as  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  man  to  draw  his  fel- 
low-creature. 

JULY. 

OLD  BA1LET. 

1.  Richard  Andrews,  who  has 
made  so  considerable  a  figure  at  the 
Police-offices*  under  innumerable 
charges  of  swindling,  was  put  to 
the  bar,  charged  with  -feloniously 
stealing  a  box,  containing  divers 
articles  of  plate,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Harris.  The  prosecutor  was 
examined,  and  detailed  the  whole 
of  his  connection  with  the  prisoner; 
concluding  with  his  most  solemn 
asseveration,  that  he  never  gave  the 
prisoner  authority  to  take  the  box 
of  plate,  nor  employed  him  to  pawa 
the  contents. 

Mr.  Harris,  jun.  proved  the  plate 
to  be  his  property  j  but,  on  being 
desired  to  produce  it,  he  said  he 
had  not  brought  it  with  him,  riot 
conceiving  it  necessary,  having  al- 
ready sworn  to  it  at  the  Police-of- 
fice. It  was  at  his  house,  four 
miles  in  the  country ;  and  his  wife 
was  at  present  lying-in,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  attend. 

The 
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The  learned  judge  here  inter- 
posed, and  said,  as  the  property 
was  not  produced  and  identified, 
the  jury  must  acquit  the  prisoner, 
which  they  did  accordingly.  He 
was  however  detained  to  be  tried 
at  the  Middlesex  sessions  for  the 
misdemeanor,  and  Mr,  H.  bound 
over  to  prosecute.  The  prisoner 
was  genteelly  dressed  in  mourning, 
and  nis  fetters  were  covered  with 
black  ribbon. 

Charles  Barnard,  a  young  man 
from  appearance  of  the  first  fashion, 
was  indicted  for  embezzling  six 
guineas,  the  moneys  of  Edward 
Fawkes,  iun.  esq.  with  whom  the 
prisoner  lived  as  groom.  In  sup* 
port  of  this  charge  Mr.  Fawkes 
was  called,  who  deposed,  that  hav- 
ing mor  horses  than  he  was  dis- 
posed to  keep,  he  directed  the  pri- 
soner to  find  a  purchaser  for  one 
of  them,  saying  he  would  sell  the 
horse  in  question  for  eighty  guineas. 
The  prisoner,  some  time  after,  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Fawkes  he  had  found 
a  purchaser  in  lord  Craven,  but 
that  his  lordship  would  not  give 
more  thrin  seventy-four  guineas  for 
it.  The  prisoner  brought  Mr.  F. 
the  money  in  bank-notes,  and  Mr. 
F.  thinking  it  extraordinary  that 
the  money  should  not  have  been 
paid  in  a  check,  he  suspected  some 
deceit.  Upon  inquiry  he  found 
that  lord  Craven  had  given  eighty 
guineas  for  the  horse,  and  that  the 
prisoner  had  embezzled  six.  When 
Mr.  F.  taxed  the  prisoner  with  the 
fact,  he  said  he  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  to  make  something  in 
his  service.  The  prosecutor  re- 
plied, "  Why,  do  not  you  get  your 
wages  ?"  The  prisoner  replied, 
cc  Yes,  sir,  but  servants  cannot  live 
upon  their  wages;  contingencies 
will  arise,  and  they  must  be  pro- 
vided for!"  In  the  progress  of 
the  cause  it   appeared,  that  the 


prisoner  gave  lord  Craven's  groom 
three  guineas  and  a  half  out  of 
six  kept  back.  Lord  Craven  de- 
posed to  his  having  given  eighty 
guineas  for  the  horse,  and  pro- 
duced the  prisoner's  receipt  for  the 
money. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence,  said,  he 
hoped  toe  prisoner's  justification, 
that  all  servants  cheated  their  ma- 
sters, and  that  they  could  not  live 
upon  their  wages,  was  not  true; 
for  if  so,  society  was  in  a  most  la- 
mentable state. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner— 
Guilty. 

3.  Samuel  Sandfield_Still  and 
William  Hitchen  were  capitally  in- 
dicted for  forging  and  issuing, 
knowing  them  to  be  forged,  pro- 
missory notes  to  a  great  amount, 
dated  Ipswich  and  Suffolk  bank, 
and  signed  Ralph  Holden,  for 
Holden,  Sanders,  and  co.  the  notes 
being  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand at  Ipswich,  or  at  Messrs. 
Winkley,  Brothers,  and  co's.,  6, 
St.  Michael's  alley,  CornhilL  The 
indictment  charged  them  wkh 
forging  and  uttering  the  said  notes 
with  intent  to  defraud  James 
Page. 

ft  Appeared  from  the  evidence, 
that  the  prisoners  had  opened  a 
bank  at  Ipswich,  and  circulated  a 
great  quantity  of  bank-notes.  An 
engraver  proved  12,000  to  have 
been  printed,  5000  of  which  were 
for  51.  each.  Some  time  after  the 
notes  were  in  circulation,  the  par- 
ties failed,  and  great  loss  was 
sustained  by  various  persons  into 
whose  hands  this  paper  had  found 
its  way.  The  charge  of  forgery 
arose  from  the  names  on  the  notes 
being  fictitious,  no  such  persons 
existing  at  the  places  referred  to* 

Messrs.  Alley  and  Curwood  con- 
tended, that  issuing  a  note  or  hill 
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with  a  fictitious  name  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  the  crime  of 
forgery,  unless  a  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation had  been  given.  If  put- 
ting names  in  a  firm  where  die 
party  did  not  exist,  was  to  be  con* 
sidered  a  forgery,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  to  what  extent  such 
a  doctrine  would  lead  in  this  mer* 
cantile  country;  for  nothing  was 
more  common  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the 
house  of  Child  and  co.  there  had 
not  been  a  partner  of  the  name  of 
Child  for  a  number  of  years, 
though  the  old  firm  was  still  con- 
tinued. The  judge  directed  the 
jury  to  consider  whether  the  notes 
were  issued  with  a  fraudulent  in- 
tention. If  they  decided  that 
question  in  the  affirmative,  they 
must  find  the  prisoners  guilty ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to 
them  that  they  issued  the  notes  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
pay  them,  they  must  be  acquitted. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoners — Not 
Guilty. 

On  Wednesday,  just  as  his  ma- 
jesty's carriage  arrived  at  the 
Queen's  palace,  a  woman  decently 
dressed,  attempted  to  force  her  way 
into  the  palace  after  his  majesty. 
Mackmanus,  Townsend,  and  Say- 
ers  were  in  attendance;  they  seized 
her,  and  she  proved  to  be  the  same 
woman  whom  Sayers  apprehended 
a  few  weeks  before  under  similar 
circumstances.  She  was  extremely 
violent,  and  said  she  was  sent  by 
the  Almighty  to  see  the  king,  who 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man 
if  they  would  let  him  alone.  She 
had  a  petition  and  a  pamphlet, 
which  she  wanted  to  give  to  the 
king.  The  officers  took  her  to  the 
secretary  of  state's  office.  Her 
name  is  Margery  Flett,  and  she 
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resides  in  Star-court,  Nightingale- 
lane,  Wapping. 

On  Friday,  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  the  cause  "  Gil- 
let  v.  Mawmany  was  decided.  The 
question  was,  whether  a  printer" 
was  answerable  to  a  bookseller  for 
paper,  &c.  deposited  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  former,  in  case  such 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
otherwise.  A  number  of  wi  tnesses 
stated  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and 
the  jury,  in  delivering  their  verdict, 
observed,  that  they  did  not  think 
-printers  were  liable,  unless  they 
made  themselves  so  by  agreement; 
but  in  this  case  they  conceived  the 
plaintiff  had  so  done,  by  giving 
the  defendant  to  understand  he  had 
actually  insured  it,  thereby  pre- 
venting him  from  doing  it  him- 
self. The  plaintiffs  claim  was 
1818/.  9j.  4*/.  The  loss  Mr.  Maw- 
man  sustained  was  1613/.  0;.  6*/. 
leaving  a  balance  due  to  Mr.  Gil- 
let  of  145/.  8j.  10 d.  for  which  sum 
the  jury  gave  him  a  verdict.  j 

A  few  days  since,  the  wife  of  a 
labourer,  after  being  brought  to 
bed  and  safely  delivered,  was  seized 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
food.  Her  husband  being  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  her  unnatural 
craving,  obtained  admission  for  her 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital, 
where  she  remains  at  present  in  a 
most  dreadful  situation.  She  eats 
incessantly,  and  is  supplied  daily 
with  three  pounds  of  beef,  a  quar- 
tern loaf,  and  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  drink.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  surgeons  ordered  her  to 
be  kept  without  eating  one  hour, 
and  the  consequence  was,  she  raised 
the  most  shocking  cries  until  her 
craving  was  satisfied.  She  retains 
her  senses,  and  constantly  requests 
'those  about  her  to  bear  with  her 
unnatural  behaviour,  until  she  is 
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cured  by  medical  assistance,  or 
death  puts  an  end  to  her  sufferings. 
Previous  to  this  singular  propensity, 
the  unfortunate  woman  was  known 
to  be  a  moderate  eater. 

sheriff's  court. 

Cample II  v.  T.  Sheridan. 

7-  This  was  a  writ  of  inquiry  to 
assess  damages,  the  defendant  hav- 
ing confessed  himself  to  have  been 

*  criminally  connected  with  the  plain* 
tiff's  wife,  by  suffering  judgement 
to  go  by  default. 

Mr.  Warren  stated  the  case  to 
the  jury.  He  described  the  plain- 
tiff as  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
large  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  defendant  to  be  a 
person  of  a  captivating  address  and 
agreeable  disposition,  and  the  son 
or  a  gentleman  generally  admired 
for  his  eloquence  and  his  talents. 
The   lady    was   also  described  in 

.  high  terms  as  possessing  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  it  was 
said,  their  happiness  for  twelve 
years  previous  to  their  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  defendant  was 
uninterrupted.  It  appeared,  that 
in  1802  the  plaintiff  was  called 
to  the  West  Indies;  and  on  his, 
return  the  same  year,  he  found  his 
wife  had  mixed  in  the  dissipations 

*  of  fashionable  life,  and  every  way 
different  from  what  she  was  when 
he  left  her.  In  1 SO.'i  they  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  defendant,  who 
was  then  aid-de-camp  to  earlMoira, 
and  in  February  1804-  the  adultery 
took  place,  while  the  plaintiff  was 
absent  in  London.  The  aggra- 
vating circumstances  were,  that  the 
defendant  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mrs.  Campbell, 
up  to  the  moment  of  her  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  defendant,  was 


a  virtuous  wife  and  an  affectionate 
mother*  The  plaintiff  was  not 
made  acquainted  with  his  wife's 
dishonour  till  die  month  of  April 
in  the  present  year,  when  he  learnt 
die  fact  from  a  discarded  servant 
of  his  wife's.  There  are  two  chil- 
dren (girls)  who  by  the  impru- 
dence of  their  parent  are  left  with- 
out protection,  at  least  the  protec- 
tion of  a  mother. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  some 
time,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff—Damages 1500/. 

Sir  G.  B.  Btogram,  hart.  v.  Mar- 
sham  Elwifiy  esq. 

9.  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
compensadon  in  damages,  the  de- 
fendant having  seduced  and  de- 
bauched the  plaintiff's  wife.  It 
appeared  from  the  statement  of 
counsel,  as  also  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, that  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a 
young  baronet  of  extensive  fortune 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  East  Norfolk 
militia,  was  married  to  his  present 
wife  in  the  year  1800.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Whitwell, 
of  Bath,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a 
fortune  of  1 0,00O/.  with  her.  Aft- 
er the  marriage,  the  plaintiff  and 
his  wife  repaired  to  Worsted  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  baronet,  where  they 
lived  in  happiness  and  conjugal  fe- 
licity till  the  early  part  of  180*. 
The  plaintiff  was  then  called  trom 
home,  by  reason  of  his  regiment 
being  ordered  to  another  part -of 
the  kingdom.  •  Lady  Brograve  ac- 
companied her  husband,  and  soon 
mixed  in  the  gaieties  of  fashionable 
life.  She  was  extremely  yonng, 
being  only  eighteen  when  married, 
and  was  fond  of  dancing,  hunting, 
and  all  the  fashionable  pursuits  of 
the  day.  The  defendant,  who  is 
not  more  than  twenty-two,  was  a 
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subaltern  officer  in  the  same  regi- 
ment with  the  plaintiff,  and  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship with  him.  That  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  passed  away  without 
any  alteration  in  the  plaintiff's 
happiness;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1806  lady  Brograve  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Torree,  at 
Cherry  Burton  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
after  staying  six  weeks,  she  re- 
turned to  her  husband  sir  George 
at  Colchester.  There  the  plaintiff 
first  began  to  suspect  his  wife's 
conduct,  from  the  fact  of  finding 
her  in  the  bed-room  of  the  de- 
fendant $  but  was  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  improper  had 
passed  on  that  occasion.  Still  he 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  im- 
propriety of  it,  and  recommended 
a  second  journey  to  her  sister,  hop- 
ing to  w  right  her  mind,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself.  On  her  return  the 
second  time,  he  gained  infonnation 
which  made  him  extremely  un- 
happy,'and  which  led  him  to  make 
further  inquiry.  He  did  so,  and 
he  found  that  long  before  the  af- 
fair at  Colchester,  his  wife  had 
been  criminally  connected  with  the 
defendant.  In  short,  in  her  first 
journey  to  Yorkshire,  he  had  slept 
with  her  at  every  place  she  stopped 
at  in  the  road  to  and  from  Cherry 
Burton.  At  Cambridge  and  Stam- 
ford, in  the  route  there,  and  at 
Newark  Stamford,  and  Newmar- 
ket, in  their  way  back ;  also  at  an 
hotel  in  Cork-street,  London.  At 
Newark  in  particular  the  evidence 
was  peculiarly  strong ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fact  of  two  persons 
having  slept  in  her  ladyship's  bed, 
the  waiter  saw  her  upon  the  sofa, 
and  the  defendant  standing  by  her, 
in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  There  were  also  intercepted 
letters  which  proved  the  adultery. 
The  defence  attempted  to  be  set 
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up  was,  that  sir  George  had  been 
negligent  of  his  wife,  and  had  suf- 
fered the  defendant  to  take  inde- 
cent liberties  with  his  wife  in  his 
presence  ;  and  in  short,  by  his  im- 
providence in  permitting  the  de- 
fendant to  be  at  all  times  in  his 
wife's  company,  reading,  riding, 
walking  with  her,  dancing  at  as- 
semblies, and  reclining  on  verdant 
banks  while  he  was  courting  the 
river  deities  from  his  boat  on  the 
sea-shore,  he  had  produced  his 
own  dishonour  and  his  wife's  dis- 
grace. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  he 
could  find  no  mitigation  of  the  de- 
fendant's conduct  m  any  supposed 
remissness  of  the  husband,  but 
there  might  be  in  the  lady's  own 
unworthiness.  She  had  disgraced 
herself  by  her  more  than  shameful 
conduct  at  Newark.  It  was  un- 
worthy of  her  sex,  and  she  might 
be  the  seducer  of  the  young  man ; 
but  still  it  was  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  defendant  had  abused  the 
hospitality  and  confidence  of  a  bro- 
ther officer,  and  had  achieved  his 
wife's  ruin.  To  the  sober  judgement 
of  the  jury  he  should  therefore  con- 
fide the  damages  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff 
— Damages  2000/. 

DOCTORS  COMMONS. 

D aniel  Wakefield  y.  IsabelU  Mackay, 
calling  herself  Isabella  Wa]ufield. 

10.  The  libeller  in  this  cause  is 
a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn;  the  de- 
fendant has  undergone  a  tissue  of 
vicissitudes  as  extraordinary  as  the 
ingenuity  of  fancy  has  invented  of 
the  heroines  of  romance.  It  ap- 
peared that  she  was  born  in  St. 
Martin's-lane,  in  January  1786,  of 
Catholic  parents.  She  was  bap- 
tized when  she  was  supposed  to  be 
at  the  point  of  death,  according 
•      (L2)  to 
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to  the  manner  of  the  Papists,  by 
the  name  of  Isabella  Jackson,  being 
the  maternal  name,  the  father  not 
being  known.      In  1793,  she  was 
put  to  boarding-school  under  the 
name  of  Isabella  Mackay;  John 
and  Ann  Mackay,  formerly  Jack- 
son, who -cohabited  together,  pre- 
tending  to    be   her   parents.     In 
1798,  when  she  was  with  her  mo- 
ther, her  person  was  violated  by 
an  Irish  pauper  of  the  name  of  Pa- . 
trick  Murphy,  who  was  prosecuted, 
tried,  and  hanged  for  the  offence. 
She  subsequently  went  to  a  school 
at   Hammersmith,    as  a  parlour- 
boarder,  where  she  passed  under 
the  name  of  Lascelles,  John  and 
Ann  Mackay  frequently  coming  to 
visit  her  to  receive  alms  of  her,  as 
dependents  upon  her  bounty.     In 
the  year  1803,  she  engaged  in  a 
theatrical     expedition,     and    per- 
formed    at    Salisbury,     Chelten- 
ham,    Gloucester,     Birmingham, 
Warwick, -and  Bath.    Returning  to 
London,  she  engaged  apartments 
in  the  neighbourhoood  of  Leices- 
ter-fields,   in   Pentonville,    in   St, 
James's-street,   and  various   other 
situations,  passing  under  the  names 
of  Lascelks,  Thorpe,  and  various 
other  appellations,  as  the  caprice 
or  purpose  of  the-  hour  required. 
In  these  places  she  sometimes  ap- 
peared with  a  retinue  of  servants, 
when  her  own  mother,  and  her  two 
half  brothers,  acted  in  the  charac- 
ter of  domestics  of  her  establish- 
ment.    She  was  now  obstructed  in 
the  career  of  her  adventures,  and 
some  circumstances  led  to  her  con- 
finement in  the  king's  bench.     On 
the  6th   of  September   180*,  she 
was    'married,    according    to   the 
Catholic    forms    to  the    libeller, 
and  on  [the  29th    of  May  1805, 
according  to  the  Protestant  cere- 
monies, the  union  was  solemnized. 
The  object  of  this  •noceeding  in  the 


ecclesiastical  court,  was  to  set  aside 
the  marriage  with  the  libeller. 

Dr.  Lawrence  said,  that  this  was 
the  unhappy  case  of  a  young  man 
pursuing  his  studies  in  a  learned 
profession,  connecting  himself  with 
this  fascinating  woman,  whose 
tongue  was  supplied  with  false* 
hood  to  gratify  the  purposes  of  her 
ambition.  By  a  fellow-student  he 
was  introduced  to  her,  and  was 
first  led,  by  his  compassion  for  her 
misfortunes,  to  inquire  into  the  his- 
tory of  her  distresses  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  examination- he  was 
told,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Mrs.- Jackson,  a  lady  of  family  i 
that  she  was  also  related  to  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Store,  and  to  the 
marquis  of  Thomond.  Thus  se- 
duced he  married  the  syren,  and 
on  detecting  her  misrepresentations, 
he  found  himself  ruined  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  sought  redress  in  this 
court.  By  the  26th  George  II.  it 
was  enacted,  that  to  solemnize  mar- 
riage in  any  church  or  chapel  with- 
out due  publication  of  banns,  or 
licence  from  a  proper  authority, 
renders  such  marriage  void.  For 
this  due  publication,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  parties  t©  be  united  in 
>this  holy  contract  should  be  de- 
signated by  their  proper  names.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  defendant 
Had  been  called  Isabella  Jackson, 
which; was  not  either  her  name  by 
descent,  or,  by  repute.  By  descent 
she  had  no  name;  for  she  was  a 
bastard;  by  repute,  she  was  any 
thing  and  every  tiling  but  Jackson. 
On  the  authority  of  lord  Coke,  of 
lord  Raymond,  and  of  Mr.  justice 
Blackstone,  the  learned  doctor  sup- 
ported the  propositions  he -had  ad- 
vanced. On  such  a  subject,  the 
ingenuity  of  sophistry  could  alone 
be  employed  on  the  other  side  for 
the  purposes  of  immorality.  On 
the  whole,  the  court  would  be 
anxious 
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anxious,,  by  its  interposition,  to  pre- 
vent the  disgrace  and  ruin  conse- 
quent upon  such  an  inauspicious  con- 
nection, and  feel  the  greatest  moral 
satisfaction  in  discovering  that  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity  was 
coincident  with  the  principles  of 
legal  institution. 

Doctors  Arnold  and  Barnaby  ad- 
dressed the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  They  lamented,  with 
their  learned  opponents,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  young  gentleman;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  rights  of  the 
female  ought  to  be  attentively  re- 
garded. But  the  court  was  not  to 
be  influenced  by  feelings  of  com- 
miseration :  it  was  to  decide  be- 
tween the  parties  agreeably  to  the 
acknowledged  maxims  of  law  and 
justice.  The  only  question  now 
was,  if  the  defendant  were,  married 
by  her  true  name,  according  to  the 
requisites  of  the  statute.  It  was 
proved,  that  this  young  woman 
was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Ann  Jackson.  The  name  of  Isa- 
bella she  obtained  by  baptism.  If 
she  could  obtain  any  name  by  de- 
scent, it  must  be  her  maternal 
name,  which  was  Jackson,  and  by 
the  appellation  of  Isabella  Jackson 
the  banns  wpre  published.  The 
argument  on  the  other  side  would 
go  to  the  extent,  that  she  could 
have  no  real  name  to  place  her 
within  the  statute  against  clandes- 
tine marriages,  and  therefore,  that 
she  could  form  no  legal  nuptial 
engagement.  It  was  alleged,  that 
as  a  bastard,  she  could  not  obtain 
a  name  by  descent;  and  that, 
therefore,  she  ought  to  have  re- 
sorted to  her  appellative  by  repute. 
The  fact  was,  that  in  this  case,  all 
names  were  indifferent  to  her ;  she 
passed  by  several  designations  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  possibly 
by  fifty  others ;  none  01  which 
would  hare   applied  so  correctly 
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to  her  as  Isabella  Jackson,  in  which 
the  banns  had  been  published. 
WJiere  the  party  had  no  name  by 
reputation,  the  only  safe  expedient 
was,  to  resort  to  her  real  maternal 
name  ;  and  by  this  designation  the 
requisites  of  the  statute  were  most 
effectually  satisfied. 

Sir  William  Scott  said,  that  he 
should  take  time  to  consider  of  the  - 
subject,  and  that  he  should  give 
notice  when  the  decree  of  the  court 
would  be  pronounced. 

Stefhens  v.  Ann  May. 

We  notice  this  case  principally 
"to  disclose  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed judge  in  the  material  question, 
in  the  preceding  cause. .  In  this 
case,  die  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
contended,  that  the  marriage  was 
void  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
because  the  defendant  being  of  the 
name  of  Ann  May,  the  "banns  had 
been  published  under  the  name  of 
Ann  Maria  Wright.  The  hus- 
band had  continued  to  cohabit  with 
her  for  a  long  time,  and  several 
children  were  born,  the  fruit  of 
their  connection.  No  motive  of 
fraud  was  shown,  for  her  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Wright ;  and 
when  she  was  reproached  with 
having  abandoned  her  real  distinc- 
tion, she  laughed,  and  intimated, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

Sir  William  Scott,  after  stating 
the  general  nature  and  object  of 
the  proceedings,  said,  that  the  fact 
being  proved,  that  the  name  of  the 
defendant  was  Ann  May,  and  that 
the  publication  of  the  banns  was 
in  the  name  of  Ann  Maria  Wright, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  the  marriage  was  void,  ab 
initio,  and  that  the  long  interval 
which  had  elapsed  had  made  no 
alteration'  in  the  applicability  of 
the  law  to  the  situation  of  these 
(L3)  parties. 
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parties.  He  must  therefore  pro- 
nounce that  they  were  not  man  and 
wife. 

Iceland. — On  Wednesday  se'n- 
night,  Laurence  English  was  mur- 
dered by  three  men  armed  with  fire- 
arms, who  came  to  his  house  at  Bal- 
lynavin,  nearClonmel.  His  mother 
lives  in  a  cabin  within  100  yards  of 
the  son's  house,  and  hearing  peo- 
ple passing,  got  up  to  speak  to 
them,  supposing  them  to  be  her 
own  sons.  On  coming  to  the  door 
of  her  son's  house,  they  made  her 
kneel  and  cover  her  face,  whilst  they 
were  perpetrating  the  horrid  deed. 
They  rapped  at  the  door,  and  de- 
manded a  bridle  and  saddle.  The 
deceased  half  opened  the  door,  and 
threw  out  the  bridle  ;  when  the  as- 
sassin fired  through  the  door,  the 
ball  entered  between  the  ribs,  and 
passed  out.througb  the  right  shoul- 
der. The  poor  man  fell  into  his 
brother's  arms,  and  never  spoke 
after:  a  second  shot  was  fired  at  the 
brother,  which  grazed  his  arm. — 
The  assassins  then  compelled  the 
surviving  brother  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  would  go  to  Dr.  Green,  and 
desire  him  to  compel  J.  Barret  to 
surrender  to  Miss  Lonergan  a  few 
acres  of  ground  which  he  holds 
from  her.  One  Shea  held  about 
sir  acres,  for  two  years,  after  which 
it  was  given  to  Barret,  who  has  held 
it  for  four  years,  and  who  was  twice 
attempted  to  be  assassinated .  Bar- 
ret let  the  deceased  the  grass  of  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  for  so  tri- 
vial a  cause  was  so  horrid  a  deed 
perpetrated,  as  it  is  supposed,  in 
terrorem  to  Barret,  that  the  ground 
should  be  surrendered,  and  given 
to  the  former  occupier. 

A  riot,  attended  with  some  un- 
pleasant circumstances,  occurred  at  t 
Manchester.    The  particulars  are' 
detailed  in  the  following  article, 
dated  Manchester,  July  13 :— "Last 


Monday  being  the  anniversary  of 
several  friendly  societies  in  this 
town,  the  members  of  one,  called 
the  Orange  Club,  consisting  of 
Irish  protestants,  attended  divine 
service  at  the  collegiate  church; 
but  in  proceeding  from  thence, 
they  imprudently,  or  with  a  ma- 
lignant design  struck  up  the  tune 
"  Croppies,  Ee  down !"  upon  which 
they  were  violently  attacked  by  a 
number  of  their  countrymen, 
(Roman  catholics,)  armed  with 
bludgeons,  &c.  near  High-street ; 
when  a  dreadful  rencontre  took 
place,  wherein  several  were  danger- 
ously wounded,  some  of  whom 
were  sent  to  the  infirmary.  Seven 
or  eight  of  the  ringleaders  were 
apprehended,  and  lodged  in  the 
New  Bailey  prison.  A  detachment 
of  the  military  remained  on  duty 
all  that  night." 

Extract  ofa  letter  from  an  officer  on 
beard  his  majesty's  ship  Cano- 
pus,  dated  off  Alexandria : — 
"Admiral  sir  T.Louis  died  of  an 
inflammation  in  his  bowels,  after  a 
short  illness,  but  of  very  severe 
pain.  On  the  16th  of  May  he  was 
on  shore  walking,  and  complained 
to  some  of  those  around  him  of  a 
little  pain.  On  his  return  on  board, 
he  ate  his  dinner  with  his  usual  ap- 
petite, and  went  to  bed  in  very  good 
spirits,  having  felt  much  relieved 
during  the  evening,  and  expected  a 
good  night's  sleep.  Unfortunately 
he  was  again  attacked  about  four  in 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  im- 
mediately medical  advice,  both 
from  the  army  and  navy,  was  sent 
for,  his  attendants  being  apprehen- 
sive of  danger.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons  quitted  the  Canopus,  and 
went  on  shore  about  rloon,  leaving 
the  admiral,  in  their  opinion,  free 
from  all  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
without  any  apprehension  of  an  in- 
flammation, tiding  place.    About 
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,  three  o'clock,  however,  a  great  al- 
teration for  the  worse  was  perceived, 
and  the  faculty  were  again  imme- 
diately sent  for  to  repair  on  hoard 
the  Canopus.  On  their  arrival  at 
four  o'clock,  they  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  the  admiral's  recovery,  as  the 
mortification  in  his  bowels  had  al- 
ready taken  place.  He  remained 
.sensible,  except  a  little  wandering 
at  times,  to  the  last  half-hour,  and 
breathed  his  last  at  ten  o'clock  that 
night.  His  family  and  friends 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  every 
possible  attention  was  paid  to  die 
admiral  during  his  short  illness,  and 
every  means  which  human  wisdom 
-could  suggest  made  use  of  for  his 
recovery.  Hii  remains  were  sent 
•by  theBittern  sloop  of  war  to  Malta, 
to  be  interred  near  those  of  general 
Abercrombie." 

A  most  extraordinary  conspiracy 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
.28th  regt.  foot,  quartered  at  Mal- 
don,  in  Essex.  It  appears,  that 
for  some  time  back  a  great  number 
of  the  privates  have  been  afflicted 
with  a  disorder  in  the  eyes,  resem- 
bling the  ophthalmia*  and  accord- 
ingly many  had  been  discharged 
from  the  service,  and  received  pen- 
sions :  however,  upon  a  close  inves- 
tigation by  some  medical  men,  one 
.of  the  villains  confessed  that  a  per- 
nicious ointment  had  been  applied 
to  the  eves,  purposely  to  injure  the 
sight.  Several  of  them  have  been 
taken  up;  28  are  committed  to 
Chelmsford  gaol  to  take  their  trials ; 
and  several  others  are  to  be  tried  by 
acourt  martial.  Itappears,  from  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  Irishmen, 
who  became  an  evidence  against 
the  rest,  that  the  blindness  did  not 
continue  longer  than  three  weeks, 
unless  to  continue  the  deception  a 
repetition  of  the  ointment  was 
adopted.     Every  man  u*ing  the 


ointment  was  bound  by  a  particular 
path,  devised  for  the  occasion,  not 
to  discover  the  secret.  This  man 
stated,  that  this  strange  and  abo- 
minable scheme  was  engaged  in  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  discharges 
or  being  sent  to  Chelsea,  &c.  The 
ointment  was  used  by  nearly  300 
men,  (chiefly  Irishmen),  some  of 
them  caused  both  eyes  to  be  affect- 
ed, and  others  thought  it  sufficient 
to  become  blind  in  the  firelock  eye 
only.  The  witness  also  stated  that 
on  a  certain  morning  after  one  of 
his comradeshad used  the  pernicious 
ointment,  he  met  him,  and  said, 
"  How  do  you  do,  Pat  ?"  «  By 
J — s,  charmingly,"  said  he, "  for  I 
am  quite  blind  of  one  eye,  and  de~ 
vil  a  much  can  I  see  with  the  other." 
The  expected  trials  of  twentje-six 
soldiers  of  the  28th  regiment  of 
foot  for  a  conspiracy,  occasioned  a' 
greater  number  of  visitors  to 
Chelmsford  than  is  usual  at  the  as* 
sizes.  The  public  curiosity,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  excited  by 
the  extraordinary  offence  of  these 
unhappy  men,  has  been  altogether 
disappointed ;  for  an  order  was  re- 
ceived there  from  London,  on  Fri- 
day morning,  to  discharge  such  of 
them  from  the  custody  or  the  civil 
power  as  would  engage  to  be  en* 
tered  into  regiments,  on  foreign 
service,  for  life.  Not  one  refused ; 
they  were  marched  from  the  gaol 
under  a  military  escort  to  the  new 
garrison,  where  they  remained 
prisoners,  till  they  could.be  sent 
abroad. 

Dov>wng<*trceU  Jdj  I7» 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  copies  and  extracts,  have 
been  received  by  viscount  Castlc- 
reagh,  from  major-general  Fraser, 
commanding  in  Egypt* 

(L  4)  Extract 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  gen,    Stewart 
to  $:n.  Fraser,  dated  Rosetta  Lines, 

t  Yon;  rhc  great  extent  of  the  town 
(  Rnr,t *ui),  it  was  found  impossible' 
fhit  our  small  army  could  invest 
more  than  one  half.  A  line  was 
accordingly  taken  up  from  the  Nile 
to  the  front  of  the  Alexandrian 
gate,  thence  retiring  towards  the 
plain,  where  our  dragoons  were 
posted.  A  mortar  and  some  guns 
were  brought  into  play  early  in  the 
afternoon;  these  were  answered  by 
the  shouts  of  the  Albanians  from 
their  walls,  and  by'  incessant  dis- 
charges of  musketry  through  the 
loop-holes  and  crevices,  which  were 
innumerable.  In  conformity  with 
your  instructions,  capt.  Hallowell 
and  I  sent,  on  the  8th  instant,  a 
summons,  and  favourable  terms, 
to  the  civil  and  to  the  military  go- 
vernor, accompanied  by  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants.  We  were  re- 
quested by  the  former,  in  their  an- 
swer, to  await  their  receiving  in- 
structions from  Cairo  ;  for  which 
purpose  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities  was  proposed.  It  not 
being  expedient  to  accede  to  this, 
we  continued  to  batter  the  town  5 
and  by  the  10th  had  two  mortar  si 
two  12-pounders,  a  howitzer,  and 
and  a  6-pounder,  in  play  5  on  the 
12th,  av  work  for  five  6-pounders 
and  32-potind  carronades  was  com- 
pleted, immediately  opposite  the 
Alexandrian  gate.  Skirmishes  on 
our  lefirwt-re  in  the  mean  timefre- 
quenfr  'iJjfi  summonses  were  re- 
i  catii  ie  Albanian  chiefs  on  the 

•fhg  of  truce  was  thrice 
1  at :  und  it  was  only  by  means 

eward  that  a  common 
Irao  could  be  induced  to  be  the 
bearer  of  any  communication  with 
such  enemies.     Hating  been  in- 
formed by  you'  of  the  cooperation 


which  was  likely  to  exist  between 
us  and  the  Mameluke  Beys,  I  avail* 
ed  myself  of  this  in  our  mefrage  to 
the  enemy :  he  seemed,  however, 
to  be  indifferent  to  it.  Of  either 
message  or  letter  I  have  heard  no  * 
more,  and  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  unfortunate  Arab  has 
been  beheaded.  From  the  12th  to 
the  1 5th  nothing  extraordinary  oc- 
curred. Relying  on  the  approach 
of  the  Mamelukes,  every  exertion 
was  continued  in  getting  up  stores, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  from 
the  Lake.  On  the  15th,  the  ene- 
my gave  our  right  flank  considera- 
ble annoyance,  by  two  guns  in  se- 
parate batteries  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  ;  of  these  it  was  neces-' 
sary  to  dispossess  them.  Major 
McDonald,  78th  regiment,  was  de- 
tached across  the  river,  in  front  of 
Aboumandour  Mosque,  before  day* 
light  on  the  16th,  with  250  men. 
Lieut.  Robinson,  of  the  Tigre,  ac* 
companied  the  major  with  40  sea. 
men,  whose  services  were  particu- 
larly valuable.  He  made  a  cir- 
cuitous march,  and  arrived  in  rear 
of  the  Datteries  by  dawn  oftiay;  he 
captured  and  completely  destroyed 
them,  and  fired  Several  rounds  into 
the  town  from  their  own  guns ;  he 
then  sent  the  guns,  with  12  camels 
and  a  considerable  number  of  tents, 
across  the  river.  The  enemy  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  the  major 
retired,  and  effected  this  service  in 
equally  good  style:  although  un- 
der fire  from  the  enemy,  he  reem- 
barked  the  whole  of  his  detachment 
in  the  best  order,  and  had  only  four 
men  wounded.  I  have  particularly 
to  state,  that  much  of  the  good  for- 
tune which  attended  this  enterprise 
may  be  attributed  to  capt.  Hallo- 
well  ;  by  his  exertions  a  sufficiency 
of  small  craft  were  discovered  un- 
der water,  were  raised}  and  during 

the 
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the  dark  of  the  night  of  the  15th 
were  so  well  prepared,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  detachment  was 
conveyed  from  shore  to  "shore  at 
one  turn.     Twenty-five  armed  fel- 
lahs, who  formed  part  of  a  large 
body  detached   against   us    from 
Cairo,  were  yesterday  captured  near 
El  Hamet.     They  had  killed  their 
own  chief ,  and  were  wandering  near 
our  post  more  with  a  view  to  plun- 
der than  of  hostility.  We  have  done 
great  damage  to  the  town,    and 
have  not  thrown  less  than  SCO  shells 
from  mortars  alone.     The  indif- 
ference, however,  of  the  enemy  to 
the  miseries  which  are  unavoidably 
caused  to  the  inhabitants  is  mani- 
fest.    Although  his  force  be  said 
not  to  exceed  300  cavalry,  800  Al- 
banians, and   1000  armed  inhabit 
tanjts*  yet,  from  the  extent  ar>4  the 
•        peculiar  nature  of  his  lines  of  de- 
fence, to  attempt  an  assault  is  de- 
cidedly not  an  adviseabie  measure. 
Our  success  will  depend  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mamelukes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  a  force  may  be  im- 
mediately thrown  on  the  opposite 
*    side  of  the  Nile :    the  doing  this  at 
present  is  impossible.     Our  enemy 
ft  strong  in  cavalry — we  have  none ; 
and  the  Delta  is  peculiarly  calcula- 
ted f©r  that  arm.     In  the  mean 
time  the  post  of  Hamet  becomes  of 
greater  value,  as  our  friends  are 
expected  to  approach ;  every  art 
shall  be  made  to  retain  it. 

W.  Stewart. 
Total  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  from  the  6th  to  the  18th 
of  April  inclusive. — 1  serjeant,  5 
rank  and  file  killed;  1  brigadier- 
general,  1  brigade-major,  1  cap- 
tain, 1  lieutenant,  6  serjeants,  60 
rank  and  file,  5  horses,  wounded. 

Officers  wounded. Brigadier- 
gen.  Stewart,'  commanding;  lieut. 
Richard  Cust,  of  the  35th  regt. 
brigade-maj.;  captJodderel3of  35th 
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reg.  since  dead ;  lieut.  Hemsworth, 
ofthe3Istlight  infantry  battalion. 
Extract  of  another  I  iter,  from  the  same 
to  the  same,  yAated  Camp,  Eastern 
Heights,  Alexandria,  April  25. 
The  events  which  have  attended 
the  service  on  which  this  army  has 
been  engaged,  have  been  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  and  the  result  has 
been  as  peculiarly  unfortunate. — 
The  expectation  of  the  junction  of 
the  Mamelukes  had  chiefly  induced 
me  to  persevere  in  the  attack  of  Ro- 
setta.     Every  exertion    was    con- 
tinned  to  be  made,  by  such  artillery 
as  we  could  command,  in  reducing 
the  enemy  to  surrender,  but  with- 
out effect:   the  mistaken  ground 
upon  which  we  -were  acting,  re- 
specting the  Mamelukes,  and  the 
general  deception  of  our  informers, 
were  how  about  to  become  mani- 
fest.    Onthe^lSth  the  enemy  left 
his  position  opposite  Hamet,  and* 
crossing  the  river  near  Elfine,  es- 
tablished himself  there.     He  ad- 
vanced from  Dibet  against  Hamet 
on  the  same  day,  and,  attacking 
major  Vogelsang's  position  on  the 
left,    was  repulsed  with  loss.     A 
diversion  was  made  at  the  same 
time  at  Rosetta,  in  a  sortie  againsr. 
the  left  of  our  lines,  by  about  80 
cavalry  and  200  infantry.     The 
35th  regiment  and  the  dragoons 
were  engaged ;   they  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  much  spirit,  and  drove 
him  as  usual  to  his  walls.     The 
35th  had  in  this  affair  two  killed, 
and  14  wounded.     I  this  evening 
detached  the  light  companies  of  the 
35th,  and  of  De  Roll's,  to  the  post 
of  El  Hamet,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Tarleton  of  the  former. 
His  orders  were  to  drive  the  enemy 
across  the  Nile,  either  during  that 
night,  or  early  next  morning.     On 
attempting  to  effect  this  service  on 
the  20th,  the  enemy  was  found  to 
be  powerful  in  cavalry,  and  capu 
Tarletoa 
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Tarleton  retired.    As  he  retreated, 
he  divided  his  detachment ;  he  di- 
rected the  march  of  his  own  com- 
pany to  the  left  position,  and  sent 
De  Roll's  reinforced  to  100  rank 
and  Hie,  to  Hamet  village.    While 
crossing  the  plain,   the  latter  de- 
tachment, under  captain  Reinack's 
orders,  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
200  cavalry,  and,  as  it  should  ap- 
pear,   was   with   little  opposition 
routed;   two-thirds  were    cut    in 
.pieces.    Report  of  this  reaching  me 
by  11  a.  m.  I  detached  lieut.-col. 
MeLeod,  with  two  companies  of 
the  78th  reg.  one  of  the  35th,  a 
picquet  of  dragoons  under  captain 
Delancy,    and  a  six-pounder,    to 
reinforce  the  post,   and  take  the 
command.     Two  more  companies 
followed  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
day's  provision  for  his  whole  force, 
ammunition,  &c. ;  all  which  arrived 
safely.     On  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcement, the  enemy  retired  to- 
.  wards  Dileg ;  and  I  received  assu- 
1  ranee  from  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
before  sun-set,  of  the  perfect  secu- 
rity of  his  post.     He  had  detached 
three  companies,  the  dragoons,  and 
a  three-pounder,  under  capJ.Tarle- 
ton's  orders,  to  the  plains  on  the 
right,  and  had  reinforced  the  cen- 
tre post  by  a  company  of  the  35th 
regiment :  the  average  strength  of 
these  companies  was  60  rank  and 
file.    During  this  day,  the  enemy 
made  no  movement  against   our 
lines  at  Rosetta,  but  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  Hamet  from  the  town  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.     I  visit- 
ed the  post  of  Hamet  during  the 
night  of  die  20th,  and  confirmed 
my  former  instruction  to  lieut.-col. 
McLeod,  that  he  should  defend  the 
post  to  the  utmost.     I  at  the  same 
time  concerted  measures  for  a  ge- 
neral retreat   on   the   succeeding 
night,  unless  certain  intelligence  of 
the  Mamelukes  should  arrive  on  the 


21  st.   About  seven-  on  the  morning 
of  the  91st,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing express  from  major  McLeod: 
"  The  cavalry  were  not.  to  be  seen 
this  morning;  but,  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment, from  60  to  70  large 
germs,  and  a  large  brig,  are  now 
coming  down  the  Nile  upon  us.— 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  this ; 
it  appears,   undoubtedly,  a   rein- 
forcement to  the  enemy,  and  one 
of  considerable  magnitude.     I  take 
it  for  granted  they  have  run-boats 
among  them .    I  must  make  prepa- 
ration, and  be  ready  to  retire  upon 
you.    Let  me  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." .  My  answer,  immediately 
dispatched,  was  not  received,  the 
dragoon  being  unable  to  penetrate 
to  the  post.    The  reinforcement 
also,  which  had  marched  wjLer  the 
orders  of  your  aid-de-camp  captain 
A'Court,  was  obliged  to  return.— 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  m 
breaking  up  from  the  position  be- 
fore Rosetta,  and  in  supporting  the 
Hamet  detachment.    The  advance 
upon  us  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
in  that  direction,  prevented  my  de- 
taching single  corps  to  their  relief, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole 
army  should  move  together.     The 
field  guns  were  first  withdrawn 
from  the  batteries ;  all  camels  were 
laden  with  ammunition  and  indis- 
pensable stores;  the  carronades  and 
mortars  kept  up  their  fire  on  the 
town  to  the  last  moment  that  could 
be  spared,  and  were  then  destroyed 
and  buried ;  all  spare  ammunition 
and  stores  were  set  fire  to,   and 
blown  up*    The  picquets  remained 
in  their  rleches  until  the  field  train, 
the  wounded,  and  the  stores,  were 
assembled  in  the  plains,  under  the 
charge  of  the  78th  and  De  Roll's  . 
regiment,  which  formed  a  square 
round  them.    The  brave  35th  then 
retreated,  followed  by  the  picquets. 
The  enemy,  sallying  from  the  town 
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in  all  directions,  surrounded  our 
square ;  but  the  bold  front  which 
the  35th  kept,  under  the  command 
of  capt.  Riddle,  and  the  flanking 
position  of  the  light  infantry  bat- 
talion, under  major  O'Keefe,  on 
the  heights  of  Aboumandour,  pre- 
vented nim  from  making  any  im- 
pression. Nothing  could  surpass 
the  steadiness  of  the  troops  you  bad 
intrusted  to  my  command.  The 
35th  regiment  fired  by  its  wings 
and  platoons  retiring ;  and  the  78th 
with  its  front  rank  kneeling,  as  du- 
ring the  movements  of  a  field-day. 
Under  the  direction  of  col.  Oswald, 
who  regulated  proceedings  in  the 
rear,  I  felt  confident  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  whole.  About  ten 
our  little  army  advanced  across  the 
sandy  plain,  in  a  direction  for  the 
lake  Edgo,  and  the  right  of  the 
Hamet  position.  We  arrived  there 
about  one,  under  continual  fire, 
and  after  a  sultry  march ;  our  loss 
was  not,  however,  considerable,  the 
greater  body  of  the  enemy  being 
kept  at  a  distance  by  the  fire  of  our 
artillery  from  the  flanks  of  the 
square.  To  my  surprise,  not  an 
individual  of  the  Han\et  detach- 
ment joined  us  in  this  march,  nor 
could  firing  be  heard  in  that  di* 
rection :  our  last  accounts  of  their 
proceedings  left  them  warmly  en- 
gaged near  to  the  village  of  Hamet, 
on  the  Rosetta  side.  Failing  to 
meet  them  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
it  was  necessary,  in  some  maimer7, 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  look  for 
them  nearer  to-  El  Hamet.  This 
could  fee  effected  by  gaining  some 
sand-hills,  which  were  about  a  mile 
on  our  left.  Our  march  was  ac* 
cordingly  directed  towards  them ; 
the  light  infantry  now  leading  the 
front  of  the  square  advanced  with 
activity,  and  the  enemy  who  occu- 
pied them  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions* From  those  hills,  which 
completely  commanded  a  view  of 


the  plain  and  Hamet  position,  the 
enemy  were  seen  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  latter,  and  not  any  appear- 
ance  of  our  detachment  in  the  for- 
mer. It  was  apparent  they  had 
either  effected  a  separate  retreat  to 
Edko,  or  been  completely  defeated : 
in  eipher  case  it  was  adviseable,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  that  the  ar- 
my should  continue  its  original  re- 
treat. This  was  resumed  in  the 
same  good  order  as  before.  The 
left  being  flanked  by  the  lake,  the 
enemy  ceased  to  pursue  us.  Our 
casualties  during  this  retreat  did 
not  exceed  50  killed  and  wounded, 
and  none  were  captured.  The  loss 
of  our  enemy  was  considerable,  but 
we  made  no  prisoners.  By  sun-set 
we  arrived  at  the  ekpSt.  Lieut. 
Tilly,  with  his  usual  activity,  had, 
in  consequence  of  my  express  in  the 
morning",  safely  embarked  all  pro* 
visions  and  stores.  Having  left  our 
wounded  and  our  12-pounder  on 
board  germs  here,  and  refreshed 
the  army,  we  advanced  to  Edko, 
and  took  up  our  former  position 
about  two  in  the  morning.  On  the 
22d,  the  whole  of  the  stores,  which 
were  at  Edko,  were  safely  embark* 
ed  for  the  Caravansera,  when  the 
army  marched  for  that  post,  and 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  without 
6pposition*  On  the  succeeding  day 
the  troops  embarked  for  Aboukir's 
Wells.  TheCaravansera  was  blown 
up  under  the  direction  of  captain 
Hallowell.  No  certain  intelligence 
has  reached  me  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  detachment  under lieut.-col. 
M'Leod.  The  general  report  con- 
firms their  defeat  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  21  st,  and  states  many  of  them 
to  be  prisoners.  On  this  I  will 
make  no  comment.  Every,  step 
which  a  sense  of  duty  could  dictate 
was  taken  in  order  to  secure  the 
post  of  Hamet ;  and  it  will,  I  sin- 
cerely trust,  appear  to  you  that 
none,  which  prudence  could  sug- 
gest, 
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gest,  were  omitted,  in  order  that  a 
junction  should  be  formed  with  the 
detachment.  That /our  unfortu- 
nate comrades  did  their  duty,  must 
not  be  doubted  ;  that  all  was  lost, 
save  honour,  when  they  surrender- 
ed,  must  also  not  be  doubted. 

W.  Stewart. 

Killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
from  the  19th  to  the  21st  of  April 
inclusive. — Total — 5  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  1  captain,  S  lieutenants,  10 
Serjeants,  85  rank  and  file,  7  horses, 
wounded;  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
majors,  10  captains,  15  lieutenants, 
4  ensigns,  2  staff*  30  Serjeants,  15 
drummers,  733  rank  and  file,  26 
horses,  missing. 

Officers  wounded. — Light  infan- 
try batt.  lieut.  Arthur,  pfthe  35th. 
—35th  reg.  lieuts.  Dally  and  Phil- 
let.— 78th  reg.  capt.  R.  H.  Dick. 

Officers  missing. — Royal  artil- 
lery, lieut.  Dunn. — 20th  light  dra- 
goons, capt.  John  Delancey ;  assist- 
ant-surgeon Gibson.— 'Light  infan- 
try batt.  capts.  Tarleton  (of  35th  J 
and  Reinach  (of  De  Roll's  reg.) 
Lieuts.  Westerman  (of  35th)  and 
Rouissillon  (of  De  Roll's  reg.) 
—1st  battalion  35th  reg.  capts. 
McAUister  and  Pike ;  lieuts.  Wil- 
kinson and  Walker. — 2d  batt.  78th 
reg.  lieuL-col.  Patrick  McLeod; 
capt.  Colin  C.  Mackay ;  lieuts.  W. 
M.  Dick,  John  Matheison,  Mal- 
colm McGregor,  Christ.  McKae, 
Alex.  Gallie,  Phineas  Ryrie,  and 
Archibald  Christie  ;  ensign  Joshua 
Gregory;  assistant-surgeon  Alex. 
Leslie. — De  Roll's  reg.  major  C. 
Vogelsang  ;  brevet  major  Moher  ; 
capts.  Ryhiner,  Muhler,  Barbier, 
and  Tucks;  lieuts.  Gouguelberg, 
Frey,  and  Ledeguve ;  ensigns  Stet- 
ter,  Muller,  and  jSonnenberg. 

General  return  of  prisoners  taken 
by  the  enemy,  transmitted  by 
major-gen.  Fraseri  May  20.    • 
2  majors,  8  captains,  9  lieute- 


nants, 3  ensigns,  S  assistant-sur- 
geons, 25  Serjeants,  8  drummers, 
485  rank  and  file. 

Officers,prisoners  of  war. — Capt. 
Delancey,  of  the  20th  light  dra- 
goons ;  assistant- surgeon  Gibson, 
of  ditto  ;  lieut.  Dunn,  of  the  royal 
artillery;' capt.  McAllister,  of  the 
35th  reg. ;  capt.  Ma/rkay,  of  the 
7£th  reg.  severely  wounded ;  lieuts. 
Matheison,  MeGregor,  Gullie,  and 
Ryrie,  of  ditto  ;  major  Vogelsang, 
of  De  Roll's  reg. ;  brevewnajor 
Moher,  of  ditto;  captains  Reinach, 
Ryhiner,  Barbier,  and  Tucks,  of 
ditto;  lieut.  Rouissillon,  of  ditto; 
and  lieuts.  Gouguelberg  and  Frey, 
of  ditto,  both  severely  wounded. 

Officers  prisoners,  but  not  at 
Cairo. — Lieut.  Walker,  of  the  35th 
reg. ;  ensign  Gregory,  of  the  78th 
reg.  wounded ;  assistant-surgeon 
Leslie,  of  ditto ;  captain  Muhler, 
of  De  Roll's  reg.  severely  wound- 
ed ;  and  ensigns  Muller  and  Stet- 
ter,  of  ditto,  both  severely  wounded. 

N.  B.  There  are  also  prisoners 
of  war  at  Cairo  lieut.  Tynmore, 
lieut.  Love,  and  three  privates,  of 
the  royal  marines,  who  were  car- 
ried away  from  the  Caravansera 
by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  ;  capt.  Vi- 
cenzo  Taberna,  of  the  guides ;  and 
Mr.  Forbes,  of  the  commissariat 
department. 

Letter  from  Sir  S.  Auclmuiy  to  tbt 
Right  Hon.  W.  Windham,  daUi 
Monte  Video,  April  26. 

Sir, — Since  closing  my  letter  of 
this  morning's  date,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  from  lkiit.-co]. 
Pack  at  Colonia,  informing  me  that 
the  enemy,  1000  strong,  had  made 
an  attempt  on  his  post,  at  one  in 
the  morning  of  the  22d  instant. — 
The  attack  commenced  on  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  immediately 
after  on  the.lines.  The  troops  on 
duty  supported  the  post  until  the 
corps  got  under  arms,  which  they 

did 
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did  with  great  alacrity}  and  in- 
stantly repelled  the  assailants,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  village  of 
Real,  about  three  miles  from  the 
town.  At  day-light  no  enemy  was 
to  be  seen  for  many  miles.  We 
had  not  a  man  killed  in  this  affair. 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  major  Trot- 
ter (commander  of  the  light  bat- 
talion) was  wounded  in  the  body, 
and  capt.  Willgress  ( of  the  artil-" 
lery)  has  the  bone  of  nis  arm  shat- 
tered. The  enemy's  loss  is  un- 
known. Eight  killed  and  as  many 
wounded  were  left  on  the  field. — 
As  col.  Pack  reports  that  his  works 
are  in  a  respectable  state  of  de- 
fence, and  as  the  reinforcement 
would  reach  him  immediately  after 
the  date  of  his  letter,  I  am  under 
no  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
his  post. 

S.  Auchmuty. 

1 8.— This  evening  a  violent  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain, 
took  place  at  Hull,  wnich  continu- 
ed for  an  hour.  The  rain  fell  in 
such  torrents  that  some  streets  were 
rendered  impassable,  the  water  be- 
ing nearly  a  foot  deep.  The  light- 
ning was  so  incessant,  that  the  sky 
was  enveloped  in  one  continued  and 
vivid  expanse  of  flame;  which,  with 
the  occasional  rushing  of  the  wind, 
and  tremendous  roar  of  the  ac- 
companying peals  of  thunder, 
formed  a  spectacle  at  once  sublime 
and  awful. 

Hitchin,  19.— A  terrible  fire 
broke  out  at  Stevenage,  on  Friday 
the  10th  inst.  about  noon  (said  to 
be  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a 
woman,  in  throwing  out  hot  ashes 
into  a  yard  where  there  was  some 
straw),  and  burnt  with  such  fury, 
that,  by  eight  in  the  evening,  when 
it  was  only  got  under  by  pulling 
down  three  cottages,  it  had  totally 
destroyed  34?  dwelling-houses,  a 
number  o£  barns  and  out-houses. 


12  large  ricks  of  hay,  a  quantity 
of  corn  and  malt,  household-furni- 
ture, clothes,  tools,  several  fat  hogs, 
and  a  great  deal  of  poultry  ;  leav- 
ing upwards  of  30  families  totally 
destitute  of  habitations,  food,  and 
even  raiment,  except  what  they  had 
on  their  backs.  The  ruins  continued 
smoking  and  burning  through  that 
night,  Saturday,  and  part  of  Sun- 
day, when,  about  4  in  the  evening, 
a  breeze  springing  up,  the  fire 
again  broke  out  in  a  malting,  near 
which  were  three  large  ricks  of 
hay ;  these  were  entirely  consumed, 
together  with  a  malting,  a  quantity 
ofmalt,  and  a  waggon  which  stood 
loaded  with  20  quarters,  the  flames 
spreading  so  fast  as  to  prevent 
them  putting  in  the  horses  to  draw 
it  out*  Fortunately  this  was  the 
last  effort  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment ;  in  the  course  of  the  night 
and  the  next  day  it  was  completely 
extinguished.  The  loss  is  valued 
at  10,500/.  of*  which  70007.  is  in- 
sured ;  to  make  up  the  remainder, 
the  contributions  of  the  humane 
and  charitable  were  solicited.  Mr. 
Cass,   of  the  Swan,  was  a  very 

freat  sufferer  indeed;  the  whole  of 
is  rick-yard,  containing  nine  large 
ricks  of  hay  and  two  of  straw,  has 
been  entirely  consumed,  and  his 
furniture  so  damaged  by  being  re- 
moved as  to  be  almost  spoiled :  he 
is  insured,  but  not  to  the  amount 
of  his  loss.  The  Hitchin  volun- 
teers gained  great  credit  for  their 
steady  behaviour  in  mounting 
guard  over  the  property  that  was 
saved. 

A  letter  from  Gosport,  dated 
July  22,  seven  o'clock p.  m.  states 
as  follows : — "  This  afternoon,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  old  buildings 
of  the  Forton  Prison,  near  Gos- 
port. These  buildings  are  under- 
going a  thorough  repair  for  the  ac- 
commodation qi  French  prisoners, 

and 
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and  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  die  boiling  over 
of  a  quantity  of  pitch  in  the  work- 
shop. Nearly  the  whole  buildings 
are  consumed,  and  the  fire  still  con- 
tinues to  rage  with  great  violence. 
A  great  number  of  prisoners  have, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
been  sent  to  the  new  buildings,  ad- 
joining these,  many  of  whom  have 
made  their  escape,  and  the  rest  are 
highly  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  an  opportunity  of  follow- 
ing their  companions.  The  East 
Kent  militia,  together  with  the 
Gosport  volunteers,  were  very  ac- 
tive in  guarding  them,  and  in  as- 
sisting to  extinguish  the  fire  as  soon 
as  they  could  arrive  at  the  spot. — 
The  wind,  which  blew  strong,  is 
very  favourable  for  the  houses  con- 
tiguous, so  that  the  fire  has  been 
confined  to  the  prison.  Fortunatefy, 
the  tide  has  been  up  this  afternoon, 
or  the  whole  of  the  buildings  must, 
ere  now,  have  been  entirely  burnt 
down,  as  they  are  constructed  of 
wood,  and  are  at  present  very  old 
and  dry/* 

The  fire  continued  to  burn  till 
late  in  the  evening,  when,  by  the 
great  exertions  of  the  military,  it 
was  fortunately  extinguished ;  not, 
however,  until  the  whole  range  of 
buildings  on  one  side  had  been  de- 
stroyed. From  the  great  concourse 
of  people  assembled,  and  the  gates 
having  been  thrown  open,  many  of 
the  prisoners  who  occupied  the  op- 
posite buildings  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  effected  their  escape. 
On  their  being  mustered  on  Friday, 
however,  they  all  appeared.  Two 
or  three  persons  who  voluntarily 
came  forward  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  were  unfor- 
tunately much  bruised,  but  no  lives 
were  lost. 

An  alarming  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake took  place  at  Lisbon  on  .the 


6th  nit.  It  began  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  about 
twelve  seconds.  The  shock  was 
so  severe,  that  several  houses  were 
much  damaged,  and  the  city 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion. 
It  was  not  known  that  any  lives 
were  lost;  but  several  had  their 
arms  and  legs  broken,  Sec.  by  jump- 
ing out  of  windows.  The  shock 
was  also  felt  at  St?  Ube's,  Oporto* 
and  generally  throughoutPortugaL 
It  was  felt  on  boarcl  the  Lively  fri- 
gate, then  about  eight  leagues  off 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon. 

23. — A  few  days  since,  a  lady 
who  went  with  a  large  party  to  the 
Darrfe,  co.  Wicklow,  observing  a 
child  of  about  five  years  old  run- 
ning incautiously  along  one  of  the 
steep  walls  of  that  beautiful  though 
dangerous  place,  sprung  forward' 
to  rescue  the  child  from  destruc- 
tion; when  her  foot  slipped,  and 
she  fell  from  a  precipice  on  a  loose 
piece  of  stone,  which  struck  her  on 
the  head,  and  occasioned  so  dread- 
ful a  fracture,  that  she  died  the 
same  evening. 

Dublin, 23. — It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  ajacm  in  this  city,  oo- 
casioned  by  dreMrul  claps  of  thun- 
der, succeeded  by  rain,  which  fell 
in  such  torrents  from  three  till  six 
this  morning,  that  it  was  feared  the* 
roofs  of  the  houses  could  not  stand 
it;  one  house  in  Smithneld  was 
completely  dashed  down,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  a  thunder-bolt  that  hit  it. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Howth  a 
ball  of  fire  fell,  the  appearance  of 
which  created  mixed  sensations  of 
wonder  and  alarm. 

TRIAL  OF  CAPTAIN  LAROCHE,    FOR 
COWARDICE. 

Portsmouth,  23. — On  Monday, 
and  the  three  following  days,  a 
court-martial  was  held  on  board  the 
Gladiator,  to  try  capt.  Laroche, 

late 
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late  commanding  his  majesty's 
ship  Uranie,  for  not  doing  nis  ut- 
most to  bring  the  enemy  to  action 
on  the  15th  of  May  and  the  22d  of 
June  last — 

Capt.  Bradley,  president; 

Lieut.  Morrison,  first  lieut.  of  the 

Uranie,  prosecutor. 

The  admiralty  order  for  the  trial 
was  read,  and  then  a  letter  from 
lieut.  Morrison  and  other  officers 
of  the  Uranie,  and  also  a  letter 
from  part  of  the  petty  officers  and 
ship's  crew  of  the  Uranie,  to  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  stating  the 
conduct  of  capt.  Laroche,  and  the 
reports  which  prevailed  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  character  of  the 
Uranie,  imputing  cowardice  to  her 
■  on  the  above  days,  and  demanding 
a  court-martial  on  capt.  Laroche,  to 
clear  their  fame,  were  severally  read. 

The  court  being  then  sworn,  they 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses. 

The  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  were  the  second  lieu- 
tenant, hiaster,  master's  mate,  car- 
penter, pilot,  surgeon,  lieutenant 
of  marines,  and  a  seaman  of  the 
Uranie,  who  dep^d,  that  four  of 
the  main-deck  guns  were  in  the 
hold  when  the  enemy  was  first  seen, 
(on  the  5th  of  May,  when  a  cor- 
vette came  out  of  Cherbourg,  and 
having  looked  at  the  Uranie,  ran 
in  again)  that  they  were  not  mount- 
ed till  the  next  day,  after  the  ene- 
my was  seen  a  second  time  (on  the 
15th  of  May,  when  a  corvette  and 
a  frigate  came  out,  and  after  a  few 
movements  returned  to  port) ;  that 
on  the  22d  of  June  the  frigate  and 
corvette  came  out,  .and  stood  to- 
wards the  Uranie,  and  that  the 
Uranie  wore  from  the  enemy  for 
some  time,  and  was  an  hour  before 
she  was  ready  \qt  action;  that 
there  was  great  confusion  on  board 
the  Uranie  during  that  time ;  that 


capt.  Laroche  betrayed  symptoms 
of  agitation,  fear,  and  (one  witness 
swore  to  a  question  put  by  the  pro- 
secutor) of  cowardice ;  that  he  fre- 
quently changed  colour,  and  was 
agitated  in  a  manner  he  never  be- 
trayed before  or  since ;  that  theUra- 
nie  did  not  carry  all  the  sail  she 
could  have  done ;  that  if  she  had, 
and  captain  Laroche  had  done  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action, 
he  must  have  cut  off  the  corvette, 
and  must  have  brought  the  frigate 
to  action  if  she  did  not  abandon  the 
corvette ;  and  that  he  passed  the  ene- 
my's frigate  within  gun-shot  (giv- 
ing abroadside)  and  wore,  and  must 
have  been  in  close  action  within  a 
few  minutes,  if  he  bad  chased  the 
frigate  and  carried  all  sail. 

The  surgeon,  on  cross-examina- 
tion, said,  that  capt.  Laroche  had 
been  ill  three  or  four  days  of  a  bili- 
ous fever,  and  had  taken  medicine 
that  morning  (calomel  and  salts)  ; 
and  others  admitted  that  he  had  not 
dined  with  his  officers,  through  in- 
disposition, for  three  or  four  days. 
All  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion said,  that  capt.  Laroche  had 
,  lain  at  anchor  close  in  the  shore  se- 
veral times  and  for  a  long  time  to- 
gether, and  had,  on  one  occasion, 
when  die  enemy's  frigate  was  sa- 
luting the  governor  of  Paris,, stood 
close  in  to  the  works,  hove  tq, 
hoisted  his  colours,  and  fired  at  the 
frigate  by  way  of  defiance.  The 
witnesses  admitted  that  capt.  L.  and 
his  officers  were  on  ill  terms :  one 
witness  said  that  capt.  L.  was  on 
ill  terms  with  all  at  times,  and  with 
some  at  all  times. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  clo- 
sed at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday, 
when  captain  Laroche  requested  a 
short  time  to  prepare  his  defence. 
In  about»two  hours  the  court  again 
opened,  and  capt.  Laroche's  friend 
read  a  very  able  defence,  which  in- 
sisted 
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sisted  that  his  prosecutors  were  in 
a  combination  against  him,  from 
personal  prejudice;  that  he  had 
watched  the  enemy  at  anchor,  ex- 
cept when  the  weather  would  not 
permit,  incessantly ;  had  frequently 
defied  him;  and  that  when  the 
enemy  came  out,  he  had  endea- 
voured to'  decoy  him  further  from 
under  the  batteries,  and  that  the 
enemy's  object  was  to  decoy  the 
Uranie  under  the  batteries;  that 
the  enemy's  frigate  carried  fifty  18- 
pounders,  the  Uranie  only  thirty- 
sir  12-pounders;  that  the  Uranie 
was  foul  in  her  bottom,  and  that 
the  enemy's  frigate  was  a  faster  sail- 
er, and  could  bring  him  to  action 
whenever  she  pleased,  and  avoid 
an  action  at  pleasure ;  that  he  car- 
ried all  ;he  sail  he  could  wfch  safety 
to  his  majesty's  ship,  then  on  a  lee- 
shore/  and  close  in  with  it ;  that 
caution  more  behoved  him,  as  du- 
ring this  war  the  Minerva  frigate 
had  been  captured  by  running  on 
shore  at  this  very  place.  The  de- 
fence paid  a  most  elegant  compli- 
ment to  the  bravery  ofnis  majesty's 
navy  at  this  day ;  expressed  a  con- 
fidence that  they  would  but  lightly 
believe  evidence  to  prove  coward- 
ice against  an  officer  who  had  the 
honour  to  command  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's shins ;  it  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  captain  Laroche  weuld 
call  witnesses  that  could  h^ve  no 
bias,  to  prove  that  he  had  done  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  enemy  to  ac- 
t  ion, and  had  in  no  degree  tarnished 
his  majesty'sflag  or  dishonoured  the 
corps  he  was  proud  to  belong  to. 

The  witnesses  for  capt.  Laroche 
were,  the  lieutenant  commanding 
the  gun-brig  Defender  (in  compa- 
ny with  the  Uranie  on  this  occa- 
sion) and  the  other  officers  of  that 
brig,  and  several  of  the  UraiuVs 
seamen,  among  which  last,  were 
captains  of  the  tops  and  forecastle : 
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they  all  deposed  that  capt.  Laroche 
did  his  utmost  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  action  ;  that  had  the  Uranie  car- 
ried all  the  sail  she  could,  and  done 
every  thing  that  could  be  suggest- 
ed, it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action  while  he 
avoided  it,  which  he  did  ;  that  the 
enemy  could  bring  capt.  Laroche 
to  action  when  he  pleased,  and 
avcid  it  in  like  manner ;  that  both 
forces  were  close  in  shore,  and  had 
capt.  Laroche  continued  the  pur- 
suit when  he  fired  and  tacked,  he 
might  have  fallen  under  the  bat- 
teries, and  greatly  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  Uranie.  Two  military 
officers,  who  had  been  on  a  cruize 
with  capt.  Laroche,  as  visitors,  de- 
posed, that  he  had  always  displayed 
the  most  undaunted  courage,  and 
tried  every  means  to  provoke  the 
enemy  to  try  his  strength.  Admi- 
ral sir  Isaac  Coffin  deposed,  that 
capt.  Laroche  had,  verbally  and 
by  letter,  reported  to  him  officially 
that  the  Uranie's  bottom  was  foul, 
and  that  she  wanted  to  be  docked. 
Mr.  Diddams,  builder  in  the  dock- 
yard, deposed,  that  the  Uranie 
stood  in  need  of  several  repairs,  and 
that  her  bottom  was  very*  foul. — 
The  defence  closed  at  ten  o'clock 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  the 
court  were  in  deliberation  till  past 
one  o'clock. 

The  court  being  again  opened,  the 
judge  advocate  read  the  sentence, 
which  was,  that  "  the  charge  being 
in  part  proved,  capt.  Laroche  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  dismissed  from  the  com- 
mand of  his  majesty's  ship  Uranie.'* 

The  court  was  much  crowded 
the  whole  four  days ;  for  the  trial, 
from  the  serious  nature  of  the 
charges,  had  excited  very  exten- 
sive interest.  Two  of  die  charges 
had  the  sentence  of  death  affixed 
to  them :  the  one  upon  which 
the  captain  was  found  guilty  inflicts 
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death,  or  any  other  punishment  si 
court  martial  shall  choose  to  in* 
ffict. 

24.— The  following  distressing 
accident  occurred  about  dusk,  in 
the  evening,  below  Putney  bridge. 
A  party  consisting  of  three  persons, 
Mr.  Maud,  an  artist  residing  in 
the  Kent  Road,  his  sister,  a  Tittle 
girl  eight  years  old,  and  a  Mr. 
Seton,  had  been  to  Richmond  on  a 
calJ  to  a  relation  of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman ;  and  on  their  return  in  the 
evening,  the  little  girl,  who  sat  be* 
hind  the  other  two  persons  at  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  was  amusing  her- 
self by  putting  one  hand  into  the 
water,  and  at  length  fell  over- 
board* The  brother,  a  voung  man 
22  years  of  age,  instantly  followed 
into  the  water,  to  save  his  sister; 
and  after  having  dived  twice  for 
her,  he  went  down  a  third  time,  to 
rise  no  more ;  and  the  body  was  not 
found  for  some  time.  The  little 
girl  was  saved  by  the  waterman, 
who  picked  her  up  floating  at  the 
stern  of  the  boat.  The  deceased 
was  a  young  man  of  promise  in  his 
profession,  as  a  limner. 

Suic:dj. — On  the  same  evening, 
as  some  labourers  were  returning 
home  through  Hvde»park,  they 
discovered  a  genteelly-dressed  man 
lying;  under  a  tree,  apparently 
sleeping  ;  and  on  one  of  them  at* 
tempting,  as  he  supposed,  to  rouse 
him,  he  ascertained  the  body  to 
be  a  corpse.  On  examining  it,  a 
ball  appeared  to  have  penetrated 
the  side  of  the  bead,  but  very 
little  blood  had  followed.  A  pis- 
tol was  found  loaded  in  a  side- 
pocket.  The  body  was  yesterday 
owned  by  a  foreigner,  and  the  un- 
fortunate man,  whose  name  was 
Talliet,  was  a  French  teacher  at  a 
boarding  school,  a  few  miles  to  the 
westward  of  London.  He  was  of 
the    progeny  of  a  French  noble. 


who  emigrated  with  hit  country* 
men  at  the  time  of  the  French  re* 
volution.  The  deceased  has  left  si 
good  deal  of  property,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  a  temporary  de- 
rangement led  him  to  his  sad  fate. 

By  the  last  returns,  the  effective 
force  of  the  volunteers  in  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  289,806  rank 
and  file;  254,544  of  which  are  in- 
fantry, 25,342  cavalry*  and  9420 
artillery ;  the  trumpeters  and  drum* 
mers  1355,  Serjeants  15,524,  statf 
officers  2586;  field  officers  1404* 
captains  4335,  subalterns  88:56; 
making  a  grand  total  of  329,346 
men. 

10.— Wisbech.  There  was  only 
one  prisoner  for  trial,  viz.  Rich* 
ard  Faulkner,  who  was  capital* 
ly  convicted  of  the  wilful  mur* 
der  of  George  Burnham,  a  lad 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  at  Whit* 
tlesea,  on  the  15th  of  February  last, 
by  cruelly  beating  him  to  death* 
for  no  other  cause  than  to  revenge 
his  (the  deceased)  mother's  hav* 
ing  thrown  some  dirty  water  upon 
him. — The  prisoner  himself  was 
not  sixteen;  but  so  shockingly  de* 
praved  and  hardened,  that  after 
condemnation  he  repeatedly  clench* 
ed  his  fist,  and  threatened  to  mur- 
der the  clergyman  who  attended 
the  gaol,  or  any  one  who  dared  to 
approach  him.— Indeed  he  was  so 
ferocious  that  the  gaoler  found  it 
necessary  to  chain  him  hands  and 
feet  to  his  dungeon,  where  he  ut» 
tered  the  most  horrid  oaths  and 
imprecations  on  all  who  came  near 
him ;  and  from  the  Friday  to  Sa* 
turday  .night  refused  to  listen  to  any 
religious  advice  or  admonition.—* 
At  length,  to  prevent  the  termina- 
tion of  his  existence  in  this  deprav* 
ed  state,  the  expedient  was  devised 
of  procuring  a  child  about  the  size 
of  the  one  murdered,  and  similar 
la  feature  and  dress,  whom  two 
{Mi        slergymtn 
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clergymen  unexpectedly  led  be- 
tween them,  by  the  hands,  into  the 
cell,  where  he  laid  sulkily  chained 
to  the  ground;  but  on  their  ap- 
proach he  started  and  seemed  so 
completely  terrified,  that  he  trem- 
bled every  limb,  cold  drops  of 
sweat  profusely  falling  from  him, 
and  was  almost  momentarily  in 
such  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation, 
that  he  intreated  the  clergymen  to 
continue  with  him,  and  from  that 
instant  became  as  contrite  and  peni- 
tent as  he  had  before  been  callous 
and  insensible.  In  this  happy  transi- 
tion he  remained  till  his  execution 
on  Monday  morning  the  13th  ult. 
having  fully  confessed  his'  crime, 
and  implored  by  fervent  prayer 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  from  a 
merciful  God ! 

27.— The  following  remarkable 
instances  of  desperation  have  lately 
occurred  in  the  royal  marine  corps 
at  Chatham,  among  individuals  who 
were  desirous  of  procuring  their 
discharge : — A  man  who  was.  de- 
sirous of  leaving  the  service,  but 
who  had  no  reasonable  claims  to 
urge  in  order  to  procure  his  dis- 
missal, was  so  bent  on  accomplish- 
ing this  point,  that  he  took  an  op- 
portunity of  seizing  a  bill-hook  and 
secreting  himself  in  a  private  place, 
where  he  laid  his  right  arm  upon  a 
block,  and  taking  the  bill-hook  in 
his  left  hand  made  a  chop  at  his 
arm  just  above  the  wrist;  he  re- 
peated the  blew  three  times  before 
he  severed  the  hand  from  the  arm ; 
and  then  going  to  the  surgeon, 
urged  his  inability  to  continue  his 
duty  any  longer.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  foreigner  formed  the  same 
resolution  of  maiming  himself,  in 
consequence  of  some  pique  he  had 
conceived:  for  effecting  his  pur- 
pose, he  took  a  hatchet,  and  at  one 
blow  divided  his  right  arm  above 
the  elbow,  afterMwhich  he  took  up 


.  the  severed  limb  and  threw  it  among 
his  comrades,  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  mere  was  more  meat 
for  their  broth.  Another  man, 
actuated  as  it  is  supposed  by  a 
woman  to  whom  he  had  attached 
himself,  had  formed  a  similar  reso- 
lution of  cutting  off  his  hand;  bat 
in  making  the  blow  his  firmness 
failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  his 
hand,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to 
escape  entirely  unhurt,  the  axe 
having  cut  off  the  top  joint  of  the 
little  finger. 

A  very  heavy  storm  of  rain  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  which 
was  attended  with  long  continued 
peals  of  thunder,  and  most  terrific 
vivid  lightning,  did  considerable 
damage  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Salop.  At  Wesbury,  most 
of  the  church  windows,  with  about 
450  of  Mr.  Burd's  panes  in  the 
same  village,  were  broken  to  pieces; 
and  the  roof  of  Mr.  Geary's  nouse, 
at  the  Lion,  experienced  such  vio- 
lent shock*  as  to  throw  it  several 
inches  aside.  Hailstones  were 
picked  up  near  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; and  a  house  on  the 
Wellington  road  had  the  windows 
shattered  to  the  appearance  of  a 
sieve. 

MAIDSTONE    ASSIZES,—* 28. 

.    Spllhr  v.  Sbarwnd. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover 
a  penalty  of  51.  for  a  breach  of 
the  game  laws,  by  using  a  gun  for 
the  destruction  of  the  game. 

Mr.  serjeant  Best  said,  the  de- 
fendant was  a  farmer  residing  near 
Sittingbourne,  in  this  county,  but 
not  qualified  to  kill  game.  On  the 
6th  of  September  Yxst^  he  should 
prove,  by  a  most  respectable  wit- 
ness, that  the  defendant  was  out 
with  dogs  and  a  gun,  beating  the 
cover  for  game  j  and  when  he  had 
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broved  this  fact,  it  would  entitle 
nim  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

The  witness  he  called  to  prove 
the  fact  was  the  baron  Hompesch, 
wh6  appeared  with  a  most  enor- 
mous pair  of  mustachios.  Me  stat- 
ed, that  the  defendant  used  the 
lands  of  a  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was 
now  a  prisoner  at  Verdun,  and 
whose  manor  he,  the  baron,  rented. 
He  saw  Sherwood  on  the  6th  of 
February  last  in  a  small  cover  near 
Sittingbourne,  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  dog  following ;  the 
dog  was  between  a  setter  and  a 
sheep-dog.  He  said  to  him,  "  Far- 

•mer  Sherwood,  you  have  been 
beating  this  cover;"  he  replied, 
«  What  if  he  had  r"  The  baron 
answered,  "  Who  gave  you  leave  ?" 
He  replied,  "  he  had  taken  leave, 
and  what  was  it  to  the  baron." 
The  latter  answered,  *  that  it 
would  appear  hereafter  what  he 
had  to  do  with  it." 

Upon  cross-examination,  the 
baron  said,  he  should  know  the 
dog  again  if  he  saw  it;  it  was 
something  like  a  sheep-dog,  but 
farmer  Sherwood  told  him  it  was 
one  of  the.  best  dogs  in  the  county 
for  a  hare,  and  he  had  been  offer-* 
•d  a  great  deal  of  money  for  it. 
He  admitted  that  formerly  he 
and  the  defendant  were  upon  very 
good  terms;  that  the  defendant 
came  to  him,  and  drank  sometimes 

»  with  him,  and  they  played  sixpenny 
whist  together  atthe  baron's  house ; 
until  one  evening  the  defendant's 
wife  came,  and  gave  him  a  good 
trimming.  She  boxed  her  hus- 
band's ears,  and  made  him  im- 
mediately go  home.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  baron  admitted 
that  he  had  sent  the  defendant  a 
small  present,  consisting  of  a  little 
wine,  to  refresh  his  spirits,  after  the 
beating  his  wife  gave  him,  and  a 
very  neat  ornamented  horsewhip, 
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with  ribbands,  which  he  recom- 
mended him  to  use  as  a  good  al- 
terative medicine  for  his  wife* 
The  dog  was  then  produced  in 
court,  which  the  baron  admitted 
to  be  his  old  acquaintance,  as  his 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  no 
lurcher. 

Mr.  Garrow,  for  the  defendant, 
made  a  most  animated  address  to 
the  jui  f.  He  said,  the  cause  had 
been  supported  by  two  witnesses, 
the  baron  and  the  dog,  of  which 
the  last  was  certainly  an  honest 
witness :  and  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, or,  as  he  called  himself, "  his 
excellency  the  baron  Hompesch," 
he  supposed  he  had  just  and  legal 
claim  to  the  title ;  but  he  insisted 
that  the  jury  ought  not  to  convict 
the  defendant  on  his  evidence,  be- 
cause it  was  most  clear  that  there 
were  other  motives  in  his'  mind, 
than  the  mere  desire  of  enforcing 
the  law.  He  adverted  with  great 
force  to  the  conduct  of  his  excel- 
lency the  baron,  in  sending  a  horse- 
whip to  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  his  wife*  He  then  al- 
luded to  some  other  matters.  He 
said,  there  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  defendant  used  his 
gun  for  the  destruction  of  game* 
At  these  times  every  man  ought 
to  have  his  gun ;  and  as  well  might 
you  convict  a  professed  duelist  of 
a  design  to  commit  a  footpad  rob- 
bery, because  he  had  a  brace  of 
dragoons  hair-trigger  pistols  in  his 
pocket.  He  animadverted  with 
severity  on  the  conduct  of  the  ba- 
ron in  attempting  to*  introduce  dis- 
cord into  the  family  of  the  defen- 
dant, which  he  described  as  most 
harmonious  before  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  baron. 

Baron  Hompesch  betrayed  con- 
siderable   impatience   during    the 
speech  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  encfed,  he 
addressed  the  court,  observing,  that 
(M2)  he 
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he  did  not  think  it  regular  to  in- 
terrupt Mr.  Garrow,  but  now  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  uttering  most  foul  and  malig- 
nant lies* 

Mr.  Garrow— «« My  lord,  it  k 
not  for  me  to  answer  such  lan- 
guage used  in  court.  It  is  for 
your  lordship  to  deal  with  it." 

Sir  J.  Mansfield.—"  Sir,  that 
language  must  not  be  u  ^  J  in  a 
court  of  justice." 

His  lordship  then  summed  up 
the  evidence :  and  the  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff  in  one  penalty 
for  51 

Sb.rwoodv.  BtnstcaJ. 

29. — This  case  arose  out  of  the 
one  just  mentioned,  in  which  baron 
Hompesch  gave  evidence  that  he 
had  sent  the  plaintiff  a  horsewhip 
as  an  alterative  medicine  for  his  wife. 

Mr.  Garrow  stated  that  his  learn- 
ed friend,  Mr.Espinasse,  in  opening 
the  case,  had  merely  told  them 
that  this  was  an  action  for  a  libel 
on  the  plaintiff;  he  had  not  even 
glanced  at  the  contents  of  it,  and 
he  had  done  most  wisely ;  for  it 
was  so  foul  and  infamous  in  its  na- 
ture, that,  with  that  respect  which 
ought  to  be  preserved  to  the  court, 
die  jury,  nay,  even  to  the  meanest 
person  in  the  hearing  of  his  voice, 
it  could  not  be  publicly  stated. 
Those  who  heard  the  conduct  of 
the  cause  in  its  earliest  stages,  had 
felt  it  was  too  obscene  to  have  all 
parts  rt  It  inserted  in  the  record  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  was  sure 
the  jury  would  take  the  whole  into 
their  consideration  when  rhey  came 
to  measure  out  their  damages ;  lie 
did  not  accuse  the  defendant  of 
being  the  author  of  the  libel ;  nay 
more,  he  knew  he  was  not  die 
author  of  it ;  but  that  did  not  ex- 
tenuate his  crime.  A  great  man 
had  well  described  the  conduct  of 
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die  publisher  of  the  libel  of  another. 
One  scoundrel,  said  he,  (alluding 
to  certain  writings  which  tended 
ta  unsettle  die  opinions  of  men  is 
the  most  material  points  of  faith) 
has  charged  the J?lu  v.  derbuss  against 
religion  and  morality,  but,  being 
too  great  a  coward  to  let  it  off,  he 
has  given  as  great  a  scoundrel  as 
himself  a  crown  to  pull  the  trigger. 
— Such  was  die  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent defendant.  He  was  content 
to  publish  the  foul  and  filthy  libel 
written  by  another,  and  such  a 
composidon  as  no  English  gentle- 
man would  ever  have  condescend- 
ed to  have  written.  He  had  been 
offered  repeatedly,  that,  if  he  would 
give  up  the  author,  all  proceedings 
against  himself  should  cease,  and 
he  now  again  publicly  made  the 
same  offer — that  if  he  would  give 
up  the  author,  whom  they  well 
knew,  his  client  would  now  stay  his 
proceedings,  and  pay  all  the  costs 
already  incurred,  though  they  did 
not  amount  to  a  small  sum,  as  his 
only  wish  to  punish  the,  malignant 
author.  What,  indeed,  rendered 
it  the  most  detestable  was,  that  it 
contained  a  most  base  attack  upon 
'the  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  and  had 
invaded  die  peace  of  a  family, 
where  nothing  but  harmony  exist- 
ed, until  the  demon  of  an  author 
made  his  appearance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood* 

Here  Mr.  serjeant  Best  interpos- 
ed ;  and  after  a  >hort  conference,  in 
which  we  presume  the  author  was 
disclosed, 

Mr.  Garrow  turned  round,  and 
told  the  jury  he  would  consent  to 
their  being  Uncharged,  .without 
giving  any  verdict  in  this  case, 
which  was  according]  y  done. — More 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  our 
next  volume. 

29. — Executed,  at  Norwich,  pur- 
suant to  her  sentence  for  the  wilful 

and 
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and  shocking  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, Martha,  wife  of  Samuel  Al- 
den,  of  Attleburgh,  co.  Norfolk. 
Before  and  daring  her  trial,  she 
appeared  in  a  most  hardened  and 
depraved  state ;  but  after  condem- 
nation she  confessed  to  have  com- 
mitted the  crime  in  the  following 
manner:  "That,  on  the  night  of 
Saturday,  July  18,  she  and  her  hus- 
band (who  was  at  the  time  a  good 
deal  in  liquor)  quarreled,  and  he 
threatened  to  beat  her.  Alden 
soon  after  threw  himself  on  the 
bed ;  and  at  that  instant  she  formed 
the  resolution  of  destroying  him. 
Accordingly,  she  ran  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  returned  with  a  bill- 
nook,  which  she  held  in  both  hands, 
and,  striking  him  on  the  forehead 
and  throat  with  her  utmost  strength, 
instantly  killed  him."  At  the 
place  of  execution  she  behaved  with 
becoming  decency,  and  seemed 
conscious  of  the  enormity  of  her 
crime.  The  Philanthropic  Society 
have  taken  her  infant  orphan  under 
their  protection;  the  objection  of 
his  being  under  age  was  over-ruled, 
on  account  of  the  peculiarly  dread- 
•ful  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
populace  of  Attleburgh,  in  a  spirit 
of  abhorrence  at  her  crime  and 
memory,  have  razed  to  the  ground 
the  house  she  lived  in. 

AUGUST. 

.!••— At  Hanley,  in  the  Potteries, 
three  of  the  sons  nf  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
respectable  manufacturer  in  that 
place,  for  their  amusement,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  celebrating 
the  wakes  the  succeeding  week, 
had  placed  three  pieces  of  small 
cannon  in  the  garden  of  the  elder 
brother,  which  they  charged  with 
powder  and  wadding,  and  disposed 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 
When  one  of  the  brothers  was  in 


the  act  of  firing  the  first  piece,  the 
elder,  with  his  infant  child  in  his 
arms,  was  in  front  of  die  third,  and 
the  priming  communicated  to  the 
others,  by  which  accident  the  father 
and  child  were  literally  blown  to 
pieces,  and  in  a  moment  rendered 
spectacles  too  shocking  for  huma- 
nity to  contemplate,  and  that  in  die 
presence  of  their  nearest  and  dearest 
ties — a  wife,  mother,  and  brothers. 
Their  mangled  remains,  inclosed 
in  the  same  coffin,  were  deposited 
in  the  family  vault,  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  spectators;  and  this 
distressing  event  has  cast  such  a 
gloom  on  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, as  all  the  hilarity  at- 
tendant on  die  season  was  not  able 
to  diopel. 

Strange  circumstances — During 
the  last  few  days,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Middle  Temple,  Es* 
sex-court,  &c.  have  been  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  owing  to  the  following 
circumstances : —  On  Wednesday 
it  was  discovered  that  a  pistol  bul- 
let had  been  shot  into  the  dressing* 
room  window  of  Mr.  Twining,  the 
tea-dealer.  The  circumstance  pass* 
ed  off  without  Mr.  T.  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  it.  On  Thurs* 
day  morning,  while  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  barrister,  was  sitting  in  the  Gre- 
cian coffee-hou&e,  in  Essex-court,  a 
pistol  bullet  entered  the  window, 
close  to  his  1mm  d,  and  passed  to  the 
further  side  of  the  room,  widi  great 
force,  and  bounded  back  again. 
No  report  was  heard,  nor  could  it 
be  traced  from  whence  it  came,  or 
how  it  was  discharged.  Mr.  Gor- 
dongave  information  at  Bow-street, 
and  Messrs.  Graham  and  Nares 
accompanied  him  to  the  spot,  but 
could  not  discover  any  thing.  On 
Friday  morning  a  bullet  entered 
the  window  of  Mr.  Hammond's 
chambers,  in  New-court,  Temple, 
without  any  report  being  heard. 
(M  3)  TherQ 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  they  must 
have  been  discharged  from  an  air- 
gun,  or  a  cross-bow.  It  is  almost 
impossible  that  they  can  have  been 
discharged  from  the  same  spot. 

HOSTILITIES    WITH    AMERICA, 

Dispatches  have  been  received 
by  the  admiralty  from  admjral 
Berkeley, commanding  on  the  Ame- 
rican station,  announcing  that  an 
action  had  been  fought  between 
the  Leopard,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  and 
the  Chesapeake,  American  frigate, 
of  thirty-six  guns,  off  Sandy  Hook, 
in  which  the  latter  had  been  com- 
pelled to  strike,  after  having  expe- 
rienced the  loss  of  several  men  kill- 
ed and  wounded* 

The  following  account  is  taken 
from  the  National  Intelligencer,  an 
American  newspaper. 

New  Tori,  June  3a— "British 
Outrage.— We  give  the  public  the 
particulars  of  the  following  outrage 
on  the  American  flag,  under  the 
influence  of  feelings,  which  we  are 
certain  are  in  unis.on  with  those, 
entertained  universally  by  our  fel- 
low-citizens, feelings  which  cannot 
be  suppressed.  We  know  not,  in- 
deed, that  this  savage  outrage  has 
a  precedent  in  our  naval  annuls : — 
On  Monday  the  United  Slates'  fri- 

§ate  Chesapeake,  of  38  guns,  left 
le  Capes,  where  there  lay  at  an- 
chor a  British  squadron.  As  she 
passed  this  squadron,  the  Leopard 
put  off,  and  went  to  sea  before  the 
Chesapeake.  When  the  latter  came 
up  with  the  Leopard,  at  the  di- 
stance of  about  three  leagues  from 
the  squadron,  her  commander,  cap- 
tain Humphries,  hailed  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  said  he  had  a  dispatch  to 
deliver  from  the  British  comman- 
der -  in  -  chief  ( meani ng  admiral 
Berkeley,  of  the  American  station). 
Commodore  Barron,  supposing  it 
was  a  dispatch  from  Europe,  hove- 


t&>  when  capt.  Humphries  sent  cm 
board  a  letter,  covering  an  order 
from  admiral  Berkeley,  to  take 
from  the  Chesapeake  three  men, 
alleged  to  be  deserters  from  the 
Melampus  frigate,  and  designating 
them  by  name.  Commodore  Bar- 
ron replied  by  letter,  that  no  such 
men  were  on  board;  and  added, 
that  his  crew  could  not  be  muster- 
ed for  examination  by  any  other 
officers  than  his  own.  This  an- 
swer was  couched  in  terms  of  polite* 
ness.  It  was  no  sooner  received 
than  a  broadside  was  discharged 
from  the  Leopard.  The  crew  of 
the  Chesapeake  were  at  this  time 
not  at  quarters,  considering  the 
Leopard  a  friend,  and  commodore 
Barron  not  contemplating  the  pos-? 
sibility  of  danger  so  immediately 
after  leaving  the  Capes.  No  other 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to 
fight  her  than  to  discharge  a  few 
straggling  guns,  while  the  Leopard 
repeated  three  or  four  broadsides; 
when  the  commodore  struck  her 
colours,  after, having  three  men 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  A 
boat  was  then  sent  off  from  the 
Leopard  with  an  officer,  who  de- 
manded four  men.  Commodore 
Barron  said  he  considered  the  Ches- 
apeake as  a  prize  to  the  Leopard  ; 
the  captain  of  which  vessel  said,  No, 
—that  his  orders  were  to  take  out 
die  men,  which  having  executed, 
he  had  nothing  further  to  do  with 
her*  Thus  dismissed,  he  returned 
to  Hampton  Roads,  where  she 
now  lies.  She  received  in  her  hull 
twenty- two  round  shot,  her  fore- 
mast and  mainmast  were  destroy- 
ed, her  mizenmast  greatly  injured, 
and  her  standing  rigging  and  sails 
Very  mucfi  cut.  Out  of  the  wound- 
ed, eight  are  considered  dangerous, 
and  two  have  lost  an  arm.  Com- 
modore Barron  suffered  a  con- 
tusion, received  from  a    splinter, 

which 
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which  Is  not  dangerous.  No  other 
officer  wounded,  except  midship- 
man Broom,  and  he  hut  slightly. 
Nothing  evinces  in  more  striking 
colours  the  insolence  of  c'apt.  Hum- 
phries, than  his  immediate  return 
after  this  outrage  to  the  Capes; 
where  he  now  lies  with  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron." 

In  addition  to  the  above  state- 
ment, the  American  papers  men- 
tion; that  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  men  under  suspi- 
cion of  being  deserters  had,  in 
consequence  of  an  application  made 
to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  been  examined  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Erskine,  our  ambas- 
sador, there,  as  was  stated  some 
days  ago,  and,  at  that  examination, 
it  was  proved  that  they  were  Ame- 
rican subjects. 

The  above  intelligence  being  re- 
ceived at  Hampton  Roads, where  the 
Melampus  British  frigate  was  then 
tying  to  take  in  provisions  and  wa- 
ter, occasioned  a  considerable  in- 
terest. Public  meetings  have  been 
held,  in  consequence,  in  several 
towns,  and  they  attacked  the  crew 
of  the  Melampus,  and  forced  them 
to  embark  precipitately.  Two 
hundred  water  casks,  belonging  to 
her,  which  remained  on  the  beach 
in  order  to  be  filled,  were  instantly 
burnt  by  the  populace,  who  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  in  the 
most  violent"  terms.  Similar  oc- 
currences have  taken  place  in  other 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

4. — Lewes,  E.  Ball  was  indicted 
for  forging  and  uttering  a  57.  bank 
of  England  note  at  East  Bourne. 

Mr.  Bliss  deposed,  tha^t  he  was 
an  inspector  of  bank  notes,  he  was 
sent  into  Sussex,  in  order  to  trace 
a  51.  note,  to  which  he  had  got  a 
clue.  From  information,  he  tra- 
ced it  to  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Reed, 
who  kept  a  public-house  at  East 


Bourne:  by  his  direction  he  went 
to  Lewes,  to  the  office,  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  an  attorney,  with  w%pm 
the  prisoner  lived  as  clerk.  He 
there  saw  T.  Cooper,  the  nephew 
•f  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  prisoner. 
He  asked  Mr.  T.  Cooper  where  he 
had  received  the  5/.  note  which  he 
paid  to  Mr.  Reed.  Cooper  point- 
ed to  the  prisoner,  and  said  he  had 
it  of  him.  The  prisoner  admitted 
the  fact,  and  said  he  had  received 
it  from  his  wife.  That  she  had 
been  in  Town  from  the  3d  to  the 
6th  of  June,  and  had  brought  it 
from  London.  The  note  was 
shown,  and  the  prisoner  said,  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  note,  because 
there  were  the  initials,  J.  G.  in  red 
ink  on  its  face.  The  witness  de- 
sired the  prisoner  to  go  to  bis  wife, 
and  learn  from  her  where  she  had 
taken  it  in  Town,  and  at  what  shops 
she  had  been,  and  to  write  her  in- 
formation, and  bring  it  him  back 
in  an  hour.  The  prisoner  went 
away ;  but  in  half  an  hour  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  lodgings.  He 
had  a  short  conversation  with  them. 
The  wife  said  she  had  received  two 
10/.  notes  from  her  husband  when 
she  went  to  Town.  He  replied,  No, 
you  received  but  one.  While  thev 
were  talking,  Mr.  Bliss  saw  a  small 
writing-desk  in  the  room,  upon 
which  was  lying  a  bit  of  silver  pa- 
per, just  half  the  size  of  a  bank 
note:  he  took  it  up,  and  saw  the 
faint  impression  o/ the  word  "one,** 
such  as  is  on  the  top  of  the  one 
pound,  notes;  and  on  it  was  writ- 
ten "  G.  Bacchus,  Esq."  He 
asked  the  prisoner  if  it  was  his  hand- 
writing, who  said  it  was.  [It 
afterwards  appeared  that  another 
forged  note  for  ten  pounds  had 
come  into  the  bank)  with  the  words 
G.  Bacchus  on  it  in  the  same  hand- 
writing.] The  witness  found  in 
the  same  desk  India  ink,  camel's 
(M  ■*)  hair 
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bair  pencil*,  and  other  material* 
which  would  produce  the  water* 
mark. 

T.  Cooper  stated^,  that  on  Sun- 
day,  June  7»  the  prisoner  and  he 
agreed  to  spend  the  day  at  East 
Bourne  ;  they  went  in  a  gig,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  prisoner  should 
pay  the  day's  expenses,  and  they 
were  to  adjust  tne  account  when 
they  came  home  at  night.  After 
dinner  the  bill  was  brought  to  him, 
as  he  sat  nearest  the  door,  The 
prisoner  gave  a  51.  note  to  him, 
with  which  he  paid  the  hill. 

Mary  Chapman,  the  servant, 
proved  that  she  handed  the  note 
to  her  master;  and  Reed,  the  mas- 
ter, said  he  gave  it  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  who  was  going  to  Lon- 
don. 

The  daughter-in-law  proved  that 
jshe  paid,  it  to  a  Mr.  renwick,  a 
linen-draper  in  Oxford-street,  by 
whom  it  was  paid  to  the  Bank, 
when  it  was  discovered  to  be  a 
forgery. 

Garnet  Terry,  the  engraver  for 
the  Bank,  proved  that  the  note  was 
a  forgery ;  that  it  was  not  engraved. 
but  that  the  whole  was  written  and 
drawn  by  a  pen  or  camel's  hair 
pencil.  '  He  also  stated  that  the 
water-mark  might  be  made  with 
other  materials  found  at  the  pri- 
soner's lodgings,  and  produced  a 
complete  Jae  simile  of  the  water- 
marks of  a  bank  note,  made  by 
himself  from  the  paper  and  liquid 
which  Mr.  Bliss  ftid  found  at  the 
prisoners  apartments. 

Evidence  was  then  given  of  two 
other  notes  uttered  by  the  prisoner, 
one  on  the  20th  of  March  before,, 
and  which  were  proved  by  Mr. 
Terry  to  be  forged  one$,  and  of  the 
same  lot. 

Mr.  justice  Heath  observed,  that 
the  evidence  was  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple further  than  it  had  ever  yet 


been  extended.  Other  uttsrings 
had  been  received  as  evidence  quo 
ammo*  The  note  in  the  indictment 
was  uttered,  but  it  must  form  part 
of  the  same  act.  Thus,  if  a  man 
went  from  London  to  York,  utter. 
ing  forged  notes  all  the  way,  it  was 
one  continued  act.  But  here  was 
the  insulated  fact  of  an  uttering  no 
way  connected  with  the  fact  charg- 
ed in  the  indictment,  either  by  time 
or  circumstances.  But  if  the  coun- 
sel for  the  crown  felt  any  confidence 
in  the  law,  he  would  receive  the 
evidence,  and  make  a  case  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  evidence.—* 
The  evidence  was  accordingly  re- 
ceived, subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  judges. 

1  wenty  other  forged  notes  were 
produced  in  evidence,  all  of  which 
were  proved  to  have  passed  through 
his  hands. 

The  jury  found  ,  him  Gvkliy  \ 
but  his  sentence  will  be  respited* 
in  consequence  of  the  above  point 
of  law.  [The  point  of  law  has 
been  given  against  him.] 

8 — Chatham  At  a  little  past 
nine  o'clock  last  night  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this,  place  and  neighbour- 
hood were  ahumed  by  die  notice 
of  a  fire  in  the  dock-yard ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  such  importance 
communicated  an  immediate  and 
active  interest  to  every  individual 
—the  bells  in  the  shipping,  and 
every  public  place,  rung  an  alarm, 
and  tne  drums,  beat  to  arm*  in 
every  quarter.  A  multitude  of 
persons  wa§  soon  assembled,  and  a 
number  of  fire-engines  and  a  good 
.  supply'  of  water  being  on  the  spot, 
the  most  active  exertions  were  made 
to  :iop  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
The  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  too  green  flax  having  been 
packed  close  together,  which,  like 
green  hay,  will  sometimes,  by 
confinement,  kindle  into  a  flame. 

*    ■"    '        m 
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Kts  Majisty's  Spanish  Sbeeb, 
11.— The  "breeders  and  gentlemen 
•who  were  engaged  in  the  rearing  of 
Spantshsheep,  began  to  assemble  in 
the  Paddock,  south  of  the  Pagoda,  at 
Kew,  and  entered  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  forty-two  Merino  sheep, 
in  as  many  pens,  which  had  been 
selected  by  the  superintendants  of 
liis  majesty's  fanning  concern  at 
Kew,  for  sale  on  this  occasion.— 
These  consisted  of  14  four-toothed 
rams,  2  six-toothed  rams,  1 7  full- 
mouthed  ewes,  4f  six-toothed  ewes, 
and  4t  aged  or  broken-mouthed 
ewes,  all  of  the  true  Merino  breed, 
without  any  mixture  or  cross  of 
other  breeds.  In  general  it  seemed, 
from  this  examination,  that  the 
sheep  were  considerably  larger  than 
those  sold  by  his  majesty  four  or 
five  years  aso,  when  this  sale  was 
first  established,  and  were  much 
improved  in  carcase,  and  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  be- 
fore sold,  in  the  fineness  of  their 
wool* 

ASSIZES, 

Gregory  v.  West. 

GornwIL—This  was  an  action 
of  damages  for  the  seduction  of  the 
plaintiff's  daughter,  who  had  be- 
come pregnant,  per  quod  servitlum 
(imicit.  The  plaintiff  is  a  respecta- 
ble widow  lady  at  Camelford ;  the 
defendant  is  a  surgeon  of  the  same 
place* 

Mr«  Jekyl,  in  opening  the  case, 
severely  censured  the  profligacy  of 
the  defendant,  who  from  his  pro- 
fession was  admitted  into  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  and  under  that  sanc- 
tion had  seduced  this  young  lady, 
even  under  the  very  eye  of  her  pa- 
rent, and  had  then  boastejd  that  he 
would  spend  1000/.  in  defending  so 
disgraceful  a  case.  Mr.  Jekyl  said, 
tie  should  produce  a  respectable  al- 
fjer man  of  the  borough  of  Camel- 


ford,  who  would  prove  in  evidence, 
that  he  had  questioned  Mr.  West 
as  to  his  views  in  showing  so  much 
attention  as  he  was  publicly  observe 
ed  to  do  towards  Miss  Gregory* 
(attentions  which  were   no  doubt 
construed  by  the  injured  female  as 
indicative  of  an  honourable  attach-, 
ment.)  The  defendant  admitted  to 
the  worthy  alderman  that    Mrs. 
Gregory's  daughters  were  respecta- 
ble  and  fine  girls,  and  that  if  any 
man  were  the  cause  of  either  of 
them  becoming  pregnant,  he  would 
be  bound  in  honour  to  marry  her ; 
but  for  his  part  he  certainly  had  no 
such  intention.    The  learned  coun- 
sel, after  expatiating  with  his  usual 
ability  at  some  length,  proceeded 
to  call  his  first  evidence,  who  was 
Miss   Gregory.     Her  appearance 
highly  interested  the  court  in  her 
favour,  and  she  gave  her  evidence 
with  great  modesty  and  sensibility* 
She  stated  that  she  was  24-  years  of 
age,    and  that    her  mother,    the 
plaintiff  in  this  action,  is  a  widow 
living  in  Camelford,  independent 
of  any  business,  and  that  she  was 
Of  service  to  her  mother  in  house* 
hold  affairs ;  that  the  defendant  is 
a  surgeon,  who  three  or  four  years 
ago  came  to  reside  at  Camelford  to 
practise  in  his  profession ;  that  he 
nad  considerable  business,  and  at- 
tended her  mother's  family  as  sur- 
geon   and  apothecary.    That  he 
soon  began  to  pay  her.  particular 
attention,  which  continued  till  Feb. 
1806,  when  upon  a  Sunday,  her 
mother  and  elder  sister  went  into 
the  .country,  where  they  continued 
till  the  Tuesday  following,  leaving 
her  with    her    younger    sister  at 
home.    That  her  younger   sister 
went  to  the  methodise  chapel  about 
six  in  the  evening,    leaving   her 
aldne,  as  she  was  prevented  by  in- 
disposition from    going  with  her. 
That  soon  after  her  sister  had  gone, 
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the  defendant  came  into  the  par- 
lour where  she  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  and  after  some  improper  li- 
berties, and  "  using  her  very  ill/' 
he  completed  his  purpose.  That 
she  became  pregnant,  and  had  been 
delivered  of  a  female  child,  which 
is  since  dead,  (  Here  she  burst  into 
tears.)  That  her  mother  had  paid 
every  expense  attendant  on  her  un- 
fortunate situation.  On  being  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Pell  (who  was  as- 
sisted by  three  other  counsel),  she 
said  she  never  informed  the  de- 
fendant that  she  should  be  at 
home  the  day  the  offence  happen- 
ed ;  knows  one  Lot,  a  hatter,  and 
had  known  him  from  infancy,  but 
he  was  gone  away  from  Camelford ; 
never  had  any  criminal  intercourse 
with  him  or  any  other  person,  ex- 
cept the  defendant.  Witness  knows 
Mrs.  Rosevear,  of  Camelford,  who 
lives  near  her  mother's  house,  and 
has  three  sons ;  but  does  not  know 
that  Mrs.  R.  ever  objected  to  her 
50ns  coming  to  the  plaintiff's  house 
on  account  of  its  ill  repute ;  that 
she  never  said  "  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Rosevear  came  so  often  and 
staid  so  long  at  her  mother's  house, 
since  he  had  no  peace  at  home  on 
her  (the  witness's,)  account/'  Mr. 
Dampier  now  called  Miss  Gregory, 
the  younger  sister,  who  corrobo- 
rated the  former  part  of  her  sister's 
testimony.  A  private  conversation 
now  took  place  between  the  coun- 
sel for  both t partjes,  when* it  was 
agreed,  that  [twenty  pounds  da- 
mages should  be  taken,  and  the 
trialclosed. 

1 1 . — Parts.  On  Sunday  last,  the 
consistory  of  the  protestant  church 
being  admitted  to  an  audience,  their 
president,  M.  Marron,  addressed 
the  emperor  in  the  following 
speech : — 

**  Sire, — You  have  exhausted  sur- 
prise by  the  performance  of  new 
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wonders.  What  bounds  can  be  pre- 
scribed to  our  gratitude  when  die 
benefits  you  have  recently  bestowed" 
are  contemplated  ?  In  spite  of  your- 
self, sire,  the  base  spirit  of  discard 
involved  you  in  a  fresh  contest; 
but,  covered  with  laurels,  how  dis- 
tinguished has  been  your  victorious 
career,  more  honoured,  ifpossible, 
by  your  moderation  than  by  your 
success ;  by  the  noble  sacrifices  you 
have  made  to  humanity,  than  by 
all  the  brilliancy  of  your  triumphs. 
-~Sire,  with  the  return  of  peace, 
France,  and  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, expect  from  you  a  reanima- 
ting prosperity — the  happiness  of 
the  people  shall  bless  you— the  ap- 
probation and  the  wishes  of  religion 
will  every  where  accompany  you ! 
It  is  religion,  sire,  which  brings  the 
consistory  of  the  reformed  church 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  to 
the  foot  of  your  majesty's  throne. 
Vouchsafe  graciously  to  accept 
thei  r  respectful  homage.  The  more 
they  are  already  indebted  to  your 
protecting  goodness,  the  more  from 
you  they  venture  to  hope.  Sire*  it 
hath  pleased  the  King  of  kings  to 
shed  in  abundance  his  choicest  bless- 
ings over  you.  The  roofs  of  our 
temples  resound,  and  ever  shall  re* 
sound,  with  those  prayers  and  songs 
of  praise,  which,  dictated  by  sen- 
timents equally  pure  and  unchange- 
able, we  have  consecrated  to  your 
imperial  and  royal  majesty.'* 

His  majesty  answered  this  speech. 
in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
the  following  expressions  in  reply 
have  been  recollected : 

"  I  accept  the  blessing  and  the 
congratulation  of  the  consistory. 
You  owe  me  no  obligation  s  I  wish 
not  men  to  think  themselves  tndebt* 
ed  to  me,  because  I  have  been 
merely  just.  Conscience  is  net 
within  the  jurisdiction*  of  human 
laws,    I  guarantee  to  you,  for  my* 
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self  and  my  successors,  not  only 
the  independence,  but  also  the  per- 
fect freedom  and  inviolability  of 
your  worship.  The  protestante 
have  always  proved  themselves  to 
be  good  citizens,  and  faithful  sub* 
jects  of  the  law,  Though  I  do  not 
profess  their  religion,  tell  them  that 
I  place  them  in  the  circle  of  my 
fcest  friends/1 

16.-r-Yesterday,  the  day  of  the 
feUy  his  majesty  having  received 
successively  her  majesty  the  em* 
press,  and  the  homage  of  tlie  prin- 
ces and  the  princesses  of  his  family, 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the 
ladies  and  officers  of  his- household, 
as  well  as  those  of  her  majesty,  and 
others  of  the  princes,  ministers,  and 
great  officers  of  the  empire,  the  di- 
plomatic body,  and  the  members 
of  the  first  corps  of  the  state,  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  metropolitan  church, 
where  the  empress  had  arrived  be- 
fore him,  witn  the  foreign  princes 
and  the  principal  authorities.  The 
houses  in  all  the  streets  through 
which  their  majesties  passed  were 
decorated  with  colours,  flowers, 
devices,  &c.  while  a  considerable 
confluence  of  citizens  expressed 
their  joy  and  affection  by  loud 
acclamations.  The  metropolitan 
church  was  ornamented  with  tapes- 
try; the  choir  -and  the  principal 
seats  in  the  nave  were  occupied  by 
the  public  bodies  invited  to  the  ce- 
remony. Her  majesty  the  empress, 
the  princesses,  the  foreign  princes, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the  ladies  and 
officers  of  their  majesties'  house- 
hold, occupied  the  tribunes,  which 
were  richly  decorated ;  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  distinction  fill- 
ed die  other  part  of  the  choir  and 
the  nave,  while  the  body  of  the 
church  below  was  filled  by  the  im- 
mense crowd  that  assembled  on  the 
occasion.  The  7V  Deum  composed 
fry  M.  Lesueur,  director  of  his  ma* 


jesty's  band,  was  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  the  musicians 
of  the  chapel.  When  their  ma* 
jesties  returned  to  the  palace  of  the 
ThuiQeriesfc  they  received  the 
same  testimonies  of  public  joy  and 
gratitude.  The  day  was  entirety 
.occupied  with  public  games  and 
f?tts9  while  gaiety  was  displayed 
without  any  disorder.  In  the  even- 
ing, there  was  an  assembly  at 
court,  a  general  illumination,  and 
a  concert  at  the  Thuilleries ;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  a  beautiful  display  of 
fire-works  upon  the  Pont  Neuf«— * 
When  their  majesties  appeared  on 
the  great  balcony  of  the  Thuille- 
ries, to  hear  the  concert  and  see  the 
fire-works,  the  enthusiasm  of  die 
multitude  was  renewed,  and  the 
immense  numbers  that  filled  the 
garden  of  the  palace  made  the  air 
resound  with  the  reiterated  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  emperor  I"  « .Long 
live  the  empress!" 

Admiralty  ^office,  Aug,  15. , 

A  letter  from  lord   Gardner  (m 
which  he  strongly  recommends 
that  meritorious  officer  captain 
Dilkes} introduces  the  following: 
H.  M:  sloop  Hazard,  offtU 
Pertuis,  Breton,  Jvly  27* 
Sir,— I  have  the  satisfaction  to  in- 
form you,    that  at  day-light  this 
morning  sixteen  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels were   discovered   in  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pertuis,  making  to 
the  eastward*  It  being  nearly  calm, 
and  no  chance  of  the  ships  closing 
with  them,  I  made  a  signal  for 
boats  to  chase,  which  was  obeyed 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  by  the 
brigs  you  Honoured  me  with  pla- 
cing under  my  command.     The 
boats  succeeded  in  capturing  nine 
chasse-marees,  two  of  them  bearing 
pendants,  and'  armed  with  two  im- 
pounders,   and  four  swivels ;  the 
crews  of  the  whole  having  taken 
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to  their  boats,  and  escaped  to  the 
shore  with  all  their  papers:  the 
tenth  vessel  was  scuttled  by  the 
enemy,  and  sunk  just  as  the  boats 
were  taking  possession;  the  re. 
jnaining  six  were  driven  on  shore, 
and  a  very  heavy  swell  setting  in, 
I  have  hopes  they  will  all  bulge. 
I  feel  additional  pleasure  in  this 
service  having  been  performed 
without  any  of  the  brave  fellows 
employed  in  the  boats  being  hurt, 
though  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  troops  on  the  beach. — 
I  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  list  of  the 
vessels  captured  this  morning  by 
the  boats  of  the  Hazard,  Conflict, 
Growler,  and  Colpoys,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  enemy's  vessels  that 
fcave  been  destroyed  by  the  Ha- 
zard's and  other  boats  in  company, 
since  the  1st  of  April  last, 

Charles  Dilkes. 

French  vessels  taken  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  27. 
Chasse-marees. — LesDeux  Amis, 
armed  with  two  4-pounders — Les 
Trow  Frere  Horaces,  armed  with 
four  swivels*— La  Veronique,  laden 
with  wheat— Le  Sans  Pareil,  laden 
with  wheat — La  Marie  Frangoise, 
in  ballast — La  Marie  Louise,  in 
ballast— La  Bonne  Janton,  in  bal- 
last— Le  Pascal,  in  ballast — Le 
Galisle,  in  ballast — Name  un- 
known, sunk  by  the  enemy  to  pre- 
vent falling  into  our  hanc?s — Name 
unknown,  armed  with  6  guns,  run 
on  shore  in  the  surf. 

Vessels  taken  and  destroyed  be- 
tween April  1  and  June  10. 

Sloops.— La  Rosalie  and  Le 
Jeune  Marie. 

Chasse-marees. — La  Petit  Marie 
— Le  Patriot — La  Marianne — La 
Belle  Louise  Josephine— La  Marie 
Franchise — Name  unknown,  sunk 
by  the  batteries  after  being  taken 
possession  of.  C.  Dilkes, 


15.— *The  finance  report,  which 
•Mr.  Giles  was  ready  to  present  to 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  last 
day  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, "when  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  unexpectedly  presented  himself, 
and  the  session  was  closed  by  a  pro- 
rogation, has  been  printed,  and 
laid  before  the  house  of  commons. 
The  principal  point  and  feature  of 
it  is  as  follows : 

"  The  evidence  received  during 
the  last  session,  contains  an  account 
of  two  transactions  in  the  pay-ot» 
fice,  of  a  most  irregular  and  im- 
proper kind,  which  were  disclosed 
on  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
accountant  in  that  office ;  by  whom 
it  was  stated  that  a  draft  for  7000/. 
payable  to  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Steele,  (at  that  time  one  of  the 
joint  pay-masters,)  or  bearer,  had 
been  drawn  by  the  cashier  on  the 
1  lth  of  May,  1799,  under  the  head 
of  extraorcUnaries  of  the  army,  and 
entered  in  the  cash  account  of  the 
office,  with  Mr.  Steele's  receipt  as 
a  voucher  $  and  that  another  sum 
of  12,000/.  was  drawn  for,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  and  receipt 
given  fn  the  s^me  terms,  on  the  3d 
of  July  1800.  Of  these  two  sums, 
the  first  was  not  repaid  until  the  3d 
of  February,  1807 ;  nor  the  latter 
until  the  8th  of  April,  with  the  in- 
terest upon  both  sums,  from  the 
date  of  their  issue  to  that  of  their 
repayment,  amounting  to  7,390/. 
13  s. 

"  The  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Thomas  5  let- 
ters of  earl  Temple,  (one  of  the 
joint  paymasters  in  1807)  addressed 
to  lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Rose,  and  lord  Harrowby;  three 
minutes  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
directing  what  steps  should  be  ta- 
ken for  securing  the  sum  remain- 
ing due  (for  the  first  sum  had  been 
repaid  previous  to  any  proceedings 
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of  the  board  of  treasury) ;  minutes 
of  the  paymaster-general  entered 
in  the  book  of  the  office ;  and  seve- 
ral other  papers,  are  inserted  at 
length  in  the  appendix,  though  not 
perhaps  absolutely  necessary  for 
understanding  the  subject,  that  no 
circumstance  which  has  reference 
to  this  business  may  he  withheld 
from  observation.  But  the  part  to 
which  the  committee  think  it  most 
material  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  house,  is  th2  account  given  by 
Mr.  Steele  himself,  when  he  desired 
to  attend  the  former  committee  on 
the  2%h  of  March,  1807,  and  made 
his  own  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  these  transac- 
tions. He  said,  '  the  two  sums 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  were 
issued  by  my  direction,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they 
were  not  issued  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  I  thought,  as  others  did  at 
the  time,  that  1  had  full  authority 
to  direct  the  issues.  I  was  urged 
to  do  so  by  private  considerations 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  which 
operated  at  that  time  upon  my 
mind :  and  I  thought  that  by  di- 
recting them  to  be  issued  to  my- 
self, and  making  myself  responsi- 
ble for  them,  I  could  not  by  possi- 
bility incur  the  suspicion  of  conceal- 
ment or  fraud.  It  was  my  inten* 
tion  that  they  should  have  been  re- 
placed in  a  very  short  time,  but  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  accomplish 
it :  they  remained  charged  against 
me  in  the  pay-office  book  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  former  of  these  two  sums  were 
repaid  ;  and  the  whole  subject  hav- 
ing been  brought  lately  under  the 
consideration  of  the  board  of  trea- 
sury, they  have  directed  me  to  re- 
pay the  remaining  sum  with  the  in- 
terest due  upon  both  sums,  by  in- 
stalments, at  stated  periods,  which 


I  have  engaged  to  do.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  defend  my 
conduct  in  this  instance,  which  I 
must  admit  to  have  been  incorrect^ 
but  I  console  myself  with  thinking 
that  the  public  will  have  suffered  no 
loss.9  .  And  being  asked,  whether 
he  knew  of  any  other  transaction  of 
the  same  kind,  during  the  time  lie 
was  in  the  pay-office,  he  said,  *  I 
do  not.9  And  being  asked,  who 
ther  he  knew  of  any  arrear  of  the 
like  nature  arising  from  the  trans* 
actions  of  any  former  paymaster, 
he  said,  *  I  certainly  do  not:'— 
And  being  asked,  whether  any  no- 
tice was  taken  of  this  transaction 
by  the  treasury,  previous  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  he  said,  *  I 
apprehend  it  was  not  even  knowa 
to  the  treasury,  previous  to  this 
year/  And  being  asked,  whether 
any  notice  was  taken  by  any  pubEc 
office,  he  said,  *  Not  to  my  know* 
ledge.9 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  Mr.  Rose,  being  examined, 
said  that  the  facts  respecting  Mr. 
Steele  were  not  communicated  to 
him  until  the  lOdi  of  February, 
1806,  at  which  time  he  considered 
himself  as  entirely  out  of  office,  and 
could  not  interfere  officially,  but 
he  desired  Mr.  Thomas  to  write  to 
Mr.  Steele ;  he  also  had  a  conver- 
sation with  that  gentleman,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  upon  that 
subject,  the  answer  to  which  led 
him  to  rest  satisfied,  that  the  whole 
matter  would  be  communicated 
without  delay  to  lord  Grenville  or 
the  paymaster-general.  The  re- 
port then  notices  two  sums  of 
110,000/.  paid  to  Boyd  and  Co.  for 
services  which  failed;  the  former 
of  which  was  repaid,  and  the  second 
was  not,  but  is  still  in  a  course  of 
legal  proceeding,  in  consequence 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  that  house.— 

The 
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The  report  concludes  with  suggest* 
ing  regulations  to  prevent  similar 
abuses. 

19.— Execution.  At  a  quarter  past 
eight  o'clock,  the  following  con- 
victs were  executed,  pursuant  to 
their  sentence,  on  a  new  machine, 
opposite  Newgate : — George  Finch 
and  Win.  Tomlinson,  for  return? 
ing  from  transportation,  and  Wm. 
Pearce,  for  horse-stealing.  Finch 
and  Tomlinson  ascended  first  on 
the  scaffold,  with  firmness ;  and 
while  the  executioner  was  adjusting 
the  ropes,  they  conversed,  turned 
round  to  gaze  on  the  surrounding 
crowd,  and  were  launched  into 
eternity  while  in  the  act  of  shaking 
bands.  Pearce  did  not  possess  so 
much  fortitude;*— he  could  scarcely 
stand,  his  trembling  limbs  reluc- 
tantly performed  their  office,  and 
he  did  not  once  even  raise  his  head 
after  he  ascended  the  scaffold.— 
They  were  all  very  well  dressed, 
and  seemed  to  die  penitent.  A  re- 
port has  been  circulated,  that  Finch 
and  Tomlinson  were  the  men  who 
cut  and  mangled  the  watchman, 
&c.  in  Holborn,  in  attempting  to 
rob  a  waggon ;  but  it  is  false :  the 
robbery  took  place  in  May,  and 
one  of  the  above  unfortunate  men 
did  not  escape  from  the  hulks  till 
June,  so  that  both  could  not  be  im- 
plicated in  that  affair. 

20.— A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  a 
few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock, 
in  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Swan  and 
Son,  printers,  in  White  Lion-court, 
Fleet  street  (a  narrow  court,  near 
Crown-court. )  The  flames  commu- 
nicated to  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Heney  and  Co.  printers;  Messrs. 
Birch  and  Son,  paper-stainers  ;  and 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Crosby 
and  Co.  of  Stationers'-court,  all  of 
which  were  parts  of  the  same  build- 
ings ;    and    to    seven   houses   in 


Crowtt'court*  the  whole  of  which 
Were    destroyed.      Several  other 
houses  were  materially  damaged* 
From  the  narrowness  of  the  court 
where  die  fire  broke  out*  and  of 
Crown-court,  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  rendering  assistance, 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  a 
scanty  su  pply  of  water.   Pipes  were 
at  length  conveyed  from  the  en- 
gines through  some  houses  in  Wa- 
ter.lane,  and  about  half-past  five 
in  the  morning  the  flames  were  got 
under.    The  nouses  consumed  in 
Crown-court  were  inhabited  by  a 
great  number  of  families,  many  of 
whom    are   by   this   accident    re- 
duced to  great  distress,  having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  furniture 
and  working  tools,  very  little  of 
which  were  insured.     There  are 
several  remarkable  circumstances 
relative  to  the  premises  in  White 
Lion-court,  that  have  been  destroy- 
ed, which  are  worthy  of  notice.— 
In  the  time  of  Richardson,  they 
were  the  king's  printing-office,  in 
which  were  printed  all  the  acts  of 
parliament,  &c.  as  well  as  the  first 
editions  of  the  popular  novels  of 
that  celebrated  writer;   some  of 
which,  through  the  improper  con- 
duct of  the  persons  in  the  office,  who 
purloined  the  printed  sheets,  were 
published  in  Ireland  before  they 
had  appeared  in  England.    The 
building  in  question  was  let  on  lease 
a  few  years  ago  to  Messrs.  Swan 
and  Son>  printers;  Messrs.  Heney 
and  Co.  ox  the  same  profession ;  and 
to  Messrs.  Birch  and  Son,  paper- 
stainers  ;  and  all  the  ground  floor, 
nearly  100  feet  square,  were  the 
warehouses  of  Messrs.  Crosby  and 
co.  of  Stationers'-court,  in  which 
were  deposited  all  their  extensive 
stock  of  new  quire  books,  which 
could  not  be  contained  in  the  pre* 
rmses  where  their  business  is  carried 
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on*  A  considerable  part  of  this 
property  was  insured  at  the  Phoenix 
fire-office*  as  well  as  their  interest 
in  the  lease  in  the  two  other  offices; 
but  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Co.  wHl  ne- 
vertheless sustain  a  serious  loss,  in 
consequence  of  having,  within  a 
short  time,  removed  books  into  the 
premises  to  the  amount  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds ;  consisting  of 
the  various  stock,  cleared  from 
their  different  printers  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  fire.  The  property 
of  Messrs.  Heney  and  Co.  is  in- 
sured ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  like  precaution  was  not  taken 
by  Messrs.  Swan  and  Son.  No 
part  of  the  stock  in  either  of  the 
printing-offices,  or  in  Crosby  and 
Co/s  warehouse  were  saved,  owing 
to  the  buildings  being  in  such  a  con- 
fined situation :  and  such  was  the 
quantity  of  paper  destroyed,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  flames,  that  in 
the  morning  St.  James's  park  and 
part  of  Westminster  were  found 
strewed  with  pieces  of  burnt  paper, 
being  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  place  of  confla- 
gration* The  fire  first  commenced 
from  a  chimney  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Swan.  No  endeavour  was  made 
in  the  first  instance  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  through  an  erroneous  supposi- 
tion, that  the  best  way  of  clearing 
the  chimney  was  to  let  it  burn  out. 
It  was  found,  however,  when  too 
late  for  remedy,  that  the  flames 
had  communicated  to  some  wood- 
work contiguous  to  the  chimney ; 
and  in  a  house  the  interior  divi- 
sions of  which  were  of  lath  and 
plaster,  dry  deals,  or  old  wainscot, 
and  every  room,  more  or  less,  fill- 
ed with  paper,  plain  or  printed, 
when  the  fire  got  head,  a  general 
conflagration  was  scarcely  avoid-  % 
able. 


POLICE. 

2\*—Bow-itreet.  Evan  Evans  was" 
charged  on  suspicion  of  stealing 
two  gold  seals,  cne  property  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Cockspur  street,  jewel- 
ler. On  Wednesday  the  prisoner 
went  to  the  prosecutor's  shop,  said 
he  was  a  messenger  belonging  to 
the  secretary-of-state's  office,  and 
was  sent  by  a  gentleman  belonging 
to  that  office,  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase some  gold  seals,  and  he  was 
to  take  him  some  to  look  at.  The 
shopman  sent  a  lad  with  him,  with 
instructions  either  to  bring  back  the 
seals  or  the  money.  The  prisoner 
conducted  the  lad  up  the  great 
staircase  of  the  Treasury,  towards 
the  secretary-of-state's  office ;  and 
when  he  got  to  the  door,  desired 
the  lad  to  give  him  the  seals,  and 
he  would  bring  them  back  to  him* 
or  the  money,  which  the  lad  com- 
plied with.  The  prisoner  returned 
to  the  lad  in  about  a  minute,  and 
told  him  the  gentleman  was  stepped 
out,  and  would  return  in  about  half 
an  hour,  when  he  would  return  the 
seals  or  the  money,  and  the  lad  re- 
turned home.  On  Thursday  the 
prisoner  called  at  another  shop  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Rogers,  in  the 
Strand,  mounted  on  a  very  fine 
horse,  and  saw  Mr,  R.  He  men* 
tioned  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing got  the  seals  from  his  other 
shop,  on  Wednesday,  and  apolo- 
gised for  not  having  returned  them 
or  the  money  ;  he  assured  him  the 
seals  ware  for  Mr.  Nepean,  the  son 
of  sir  Evan  Nepean,  who  had  gone 
out  of  town  very  unexpectedly.—- 
Mr.  Rogers,  however,  toot  satisfied 
with  this  tale,  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a 
messenger  to  the  secretary -of- state, 
but  that  he  had  been  a  messenger 
to  the  Admiralty,  but  had  been- 
discharged 
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discharged  about  three  years  since. 
Mr.  R.  could  not  learn  that  Mr. 
Nepean,  or  any  gentleman  belong. 
tag  to  the  secretary -of-state's  office, 
had  sent  for  any  seals  $  he  therefore 
gave  information  at  this  office.—* 
On  Friday,  Taunton,  the  officer, 
observed  the  prisoner  riding  in  the 
Park  on  a  very  handsome  horse, 
and  contrived  to  get  to  the  Horse 
Guard*  before  him,  where  he  seized 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  office.— 
The  seals  belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers 
were  hanging  to  the  prisoner's 
watch.  Prisoner  said,  he  had  been 
known  to  sir  Evan  Nepean  twenty 
years,  that  he  had  got  htm  ap- 
pointed a  messenger  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  persisted  that  Mr.  Ne- 
pean sent  him  for  the  seals;  he  said 
die  horse  he  rode  was  his  own,  that 
he  kept  it  in  his  stable,  with  ten 
others,  attached  to  his  house  in 
Pimlico,  and  that  he  was  shortly  to 
be  brought  into  parliament.  Mr. 
Nares  told  him  lie  must  commit 
him  for  further  examination,  till 
Mr.  Nepean  could  attend. 

28. — Died  at  her  houseat  Bromp- 
ton,  in  her72d  year,  Maria  duchess 
of  Gloucester.  Her  death  was  unex- 
pected, for  it  was  preceded  by  only 
a  short  indisposition.  She  has  sur- 
vived the  late  duke  almost  2  years, 
his  royal  highness  having  died  Aug. 
25,  1805;  and  was  countess-dow- 
ager of  Waldegrave  when  she  mar- 
ried the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Sept. 
6,  1766.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  her  death  was  an  effusion  of  wa- 
ter into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. — 
Her  grace  had  been  incapable  of 
much  exertion  lately,  but  did  not 
complain  of  serious  indisposition  till 
the  19th,  when  her  symptoms  were 
such  as  to  occasion  some  anxiety, 
but  no  alarm.  On  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  however,  after  having 
slept  nearly  six  hours,  she  was  seiz- 


ed with  great  oppression  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  which  con* 
tinued,  with  but  little  mitigation, 
throughout  the  day,  and  at  length 
terminated  her  life.  The  duchess 
was,  with  the  exception  of  earl 
Cholmondeley,  the  only  surviving  • 
lineal  descendant  of  that  great  mi*. 
nisterial  character  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  K.  G.  Her  royal  highness 
was,  by  the  male  line,  the  grand* 
daughter, — the  noble  earl,  in  the  fe- 
male line,  the  great-grandson— of 
sir  Robert. 

Bow-street,  25.  -Thomas  Weston, 
proprietor  and  driver  of  aTurnham- 
Green  stage-coach,  was  brought 
up  on  the  charge  of  stealing  in  die 
dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Lingard, 
of  the  Roebuck  public-house,  on 
Turnham  Green*,  on  Wednesday, 
bank-notes  and  money  to  the 
amount  of  near  60/. 

Mrs.  Lingard,  in  her  testimony, 
alleged,  that  she  had  received 
from  her  husband,  on  Tuesday  last* 
four  bank-notes  for  10/.  each,  and 
three  for  5/.  each,  which  she  in- 
closed in  a  small  round  box,  which 
she  put  into  a  drawer  belonging  to 
a  chest  of  drawers  in  her  bar ;  the 
prisoner  was  present  at  the  time, 
and  saw  her  lock  the  drawer.  The 
next  day,  about  two  o'clock,  she 
had  occasion  again  to  resort  to  the 
box,  and  to  put  into  it  5/.  in  silver,, 
at  which  time  she  saw  the  .notes- 
While  she  was  closing  the  drawer, 
the  prisoner  drove  up  to  the  door 
on  his  coach4>ox,  and  came  down, 
and  went  into  the  bar,  and  placed 
his  back  against  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers. Mrs.  L;  had  forgotten  thev 
key  in  that  drawer,  where  the  notes 
and  money  were  deposited,  and 
she  believed  it  was  not  even  locked. 
Her  attention  was  directed  to  serve 
some  person  at  the  bar-door  ;  antj 
while  she  was  giving  that  person 
*'       charfg?. 
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change,  her  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  noise  caused  by  the  falling  of 
some  account- books  and  table-linen, 
which  had  been  upon  the  drawers 
against  which  the  prisoner  placed 
his  back.  She  said  to  him,  "  Wal- 
zert  what  are  you  about  i  '  He 
Made  no  answer,  but  immediately 
quitted  the  bar,  mounted  his  seat, 
and  drove  off  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  She  instantly  exam  in- 
,ed  the  drawers,  and  missed  the 
notes  and  money  ;  and  her  suspi- 
cions  naturally  falling  upon  the 
prisoner,  she  took  the  necessary 
steps  for  his  apprehension. 

The  prisor.cr,  in  his  defence, 
asked  Mrs.  Lingard,  if  there  were 
not  other  persons  in  the  bar  at  the 
time ;  but  she  said  positively,  there 
were  no  other  persons  near  the 
drawers  at  the  time  but  the  pri- 
soner. 

He  was  fully  committed  for  triai, 
and  the  parties  bound  over  to  pro- 
secute* 

The  prisoner  is,  we  understand, 
the  proprietor  of  three  stage- 
coaches, that  ply  on  the  same  road. 

Evan  Evans  was  brought  up  for 
re-examination,  charged  with  steal- 
ing gold  seals,  to  the  value  of  nine 
guineas,  from  Mr.  Rogers,  under 
pretence  that  he  was  a  messenger 
belonging  to  the  secretary-of-state's 
office,  and  that  be  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Nepean,  son  of  sir  Evan  Nepean. 
Molyneui  Hyde  Nepean  of  Fig- 
tree-court,  Temple,  attended,  and 
said  he  was  sir  Evan  Nepean's  son, . 
and  knew  the  prisoner;  he  posi- 
tively swore  he  never  sent  the  pri- 
soner to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Rogers  for 
any  seals,  or  directed  him  to  come 
to  the  secretary-of-state's  office  with 
any,  from  Mr.  Rogers  or  any  other 
person;  and  further  said,  that  he 
nad  not  seen  the  prisoner  for  five 
or  six  years  past. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  for 


further  examination.  It  turns  but 
that  this  fellow,  since  his  disu  issal 
from  the  Admiralty  as  a  messenger, 
has  worn  his  medal,  and  passed  for 
a  messenger  in  London,  and  va*- 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  and  ob* 
.  tained  goods  by  this  means.  He 
travelled  in  post-chaises  without 
paying,  borrowed  great  coats,  &c. 
frequently  assuming  the*,  name 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  'other  respectable 
messengers.  When  he  belonged 
to  the  Admiralty,  hU  extravagant 
dress  and  mod^  of  living  were  the 
subject  of  conversation*  He  was 
asked  once,  how  he  managed  to 
afford  so  many  new  clothes  r  He 
very  composedly  answered,  that  he 
did  not  pay  for  them,  and  never 
intended  i:.  His  introductxfcl  to 
the  employment  of  a  spy  upon  the 
corresponding  society,  arose  from 
his  being  a  prisoner  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  a  companion  to  Martin, 
the  attorney,  who  drew  up  the  re* 
solutions  passed  at  Chalk  Farm,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  corresponding  so- 
ciety :  at  this  time,  the  prisoner's 
wife  went  to  *ir  E.  Nepean,  at  the 
secretary-of-state's  office,  to  give 
information  of  the  political  cabals 
held  in  the  prison,  and  what  passed 
at  them  ;  the  prisoner  pretending 
to  be  a  zealous  friend  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  corresponding  soci- 
ety. He  Las  been  a  bankrupt  since 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  Admi- 
ralty by  earl  Spencer. 

28. — Evan  Evans  underwent  an- 
other examination,  when  a  new 
charge  was  made  against  him  of 
uttering  a  forged  bill  of  exchange, 
purporting  to  be  accepted  by  the 
chevalier  Ruspini,  with  intent  to 
defraud  Mr."  Par  n; ore,  jeweller,  of 
Ludoate-hill.  M-.  Pat  more  said, 
that  on  the  5th  instant  tno  prisoner 
came  to  his  shop,  and  locked  ouc 
a  gold  watch,  a  seal,  and  key,  and 
agreed  to  purchase  thsm  for  ten 
(N)  guineas; 
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guineas ;  and  in  payment  tendered 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  10/.  10*.  pur- 
porting to  be  drawn  upon,  and  ac- 
cepted by,  William  Ruspini,  of 
Pall-mall,  The  prisoner  told  him 
he  was  a  king's  messenger ;  and 
the  bill  being  drawn  on  Mr.  Rus- 
pini, the  dentist,  of  Pall-mall,  and 
there  being  trot  one  of  that  name 
in  Pall-mall,  he  had  no  doubt  it 
was  the  chevalier,  and  accordingly 
took  the  bill.  R.  Cripps,  an  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Patmorc,  confirm- 
ed the  above,  and  said,  that  in 
about  a  week  afterwards,  the  pri- 
soner came  to  the  shop,  and  said 
lie  had  broke  the  main-spring  of 
the  watch  he  had  purchased  there; 
left  it  to  be  repaired,  and  requested 
the  lcSn  of  another  while  that  was 
repairing :  he  accordingly  knthim 
a  silver  watch,  Taunton,  the  offi- 
cer, produced  the  watch  he  found 
upon  the  prisoner,  when  he  appre- 
hended him,  which  proved  to  be 
the  same  which  Mr.  Patmore's  ap- 
prentice had  lent  him*  The  che- 
valier Ruspini  said  his  Christian 
name  was  Bartholomew ;  he  re- 
sided in  Pall-mall ;  that  he  has  a 
son  whose  name  is  William,  but  he 
does  not  reside  in  Pall-mall ;  and, 
after  inspecting  the  bilr  and  accept- 
ance, he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  his  son's  writing:.  The  accept- 
ance being  in  red  ink,  and  the  pri- 
soner having  said  he  was.  present 
when  his  son  accepted  the  bill  in 
his  house,  he  positively  swore  he 
never  ktpfi  any  red  ink  in  his  hosse^ 
and  that  he  never  was  present  when 
his  son  accepted  this,  or  a»y  other 
hill.  The  prisoner  was  committed 
for 'farther  examination. 

The  suspicious  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  fire  at  the:  hemp 
warehouse  in  Chatham  dock-yard 
happened,  induced  lord  Hawkcs- 
bu:y  to  direct  Mr.  Read rto  go  to 
Chathain  to  investigate  the  busi- 


ness m  a  very  particular  manner; 
and  in  consequence  the  magistrate 
and  Mr.  Stafford  proceeded  in  their 
examination,  On  Thursday  and 
Friday  sennight,  with  the  watch- 
man, the  warehouseman*  and  other 
persons  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fire.  They" 
learned  that  no  person  had  been  m 
the  warehouse  for  several  days  pre- 
vious to  the  fire,  nor  had  any  door 
been  opened.  From  all  the  infor- 
mation they  could  obtain,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  warehouse 
was  wilfully  set  on  fire.  In  order 
more  effectually  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  a  similar  attempt,  the 
guards  have  been  doubled,  a  guard- 
boat  rows-  from  one 'end  of  die 
dock-yard  to  the  other  during  the 
nrght,  all  egress  from  the  lower 
g,ite  of  the  dock-yard  is  denied  to 
uny  person  of  whatever  situation, 
and  no  person,  not  even  those  be- 
longing to  the  yaTd,  will  be  ad-' 
mitted  into  it  after  nine  o'clock. 

Admiralty -office,  Aug.  29, 

Clyde ;  off '  Feeamfi,  Aug.  25* 
Sir, — I  tfjri^pforning  observed  a 
coasting  sloop*' passing  -along  the 
enemy's  shore  from  the  Westward, 
with  a  vejy  ligkt  breeze,  and  order- 
ed lieut.  Strong,  with  the  boats  of 
tJris  sloop,*  to  intercept  her  between 
Yj:ont  and  Fecamp.  She  ran  on 
shore  near  the  former  place,  the 
battery .  of  which  opened  a  fire  wt 
the  boats-  on  approaching :  she  was* 
besides,  defended  by  two  parties  of 
men  wiah  musketry*  one  stationed 
on  the  beach,  the  other  on  the 
cttffs,  as  well  as  by.a  field-piece  and 
mortar*  The  fire  of  musketry  was 
silenced,,  and  the  men  dispersed* 
by  a  few  steady  voUies  from  o«r 
boats  4  and  though  these  were 
struck  in  several  places,  the  sloop  4 
was  towed  off  without  a  man  ok 
our  side  being  kwtv  uotwithstund^ 
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ing  the  tide  forced  them  to  cross 
with  her  the  fire  of  tile  batteries  of 
Fecamp  at  point-blank  distance.-** 
She  is  named  Les  Trois  Scaurs,  of 
Caen,  laden  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  bound,  I  belief,  to  Boulogne ; 
but  no  papers  were  found  on  board 
her.  1  cannot  praise  too  highly 
the  conduct  of  lieut.  Strong  in  this 
little  affair ;  and  I  learn  from  him, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that 
every  commendation  is  deserved 
by  the  other  officers  and  men  em- 
ployed.       I  am,  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen. 

SEPTEMBER. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
GLOUCESTER. 

]  .—-About  half-past  one  o'clock, 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  duchess 
of  Gloucester  were  removed  from 
the  family  residence  at  Bromp- 
ton,  for  interment  in  St,  George's 
chapel,  Windsor.  About  six.  in 
the  morning  the  volunteers  of 
Brompton  and  Kensington  beat 
to  arms.  After  assembling,  to  a 
man,  on  parade,  they  proceeded  to 
the  court-yard  of  Gtatyccstcr  lodge, 
with  muffled  drum?,  &c.  About 
eleven  arrived  the  hearse,  and  sir 
mourning  coaches  and  sue.  Soon 
after  twelve  appeared  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Clarence's  private 
coaches,  with  six  horses  to  each ; 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  chariot 
and  six $  the  dushess's  (decea- 
sed) coach  and  six  ;  and  the  prin- 
cess Sophia's.  About  half-past 
twelve  die  attendants  began  to 
form  the  procession,  and  the  caval- 
cade commenced,  preceded  by  the 
volunteers  with  the  usual  insignia 
of  respect  observed  on  such  melan- 
choly occasions  ;  the  band  playing, 
with  muffled  drums,  "  the  Acad 
March  in  Saul."  Ten  Jtowmen 
preceded  the  hearse,  and  the  usual 
mutes  attended ;  behiatf  the  coach 


belonging  to  the  deceased  stoo'd  sir 
footmen,  and  four  behind  that  of* 
the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  pro- 
cession moved  slowly  to  Brentford, 
where  the  volunteers  where  relieved 
by  those  of  the  latter  district,  in- 
cluding the  Islcwofth.  It  was  not 
until  the  procession  reached  Staines 
that  the  feathers  and  escutcheons 
were  placed  on  the  hearse,  &c.  thus 
conforming  to  the  etiquette  observ* 
ed  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  duke* 
The  procession  reached  Windsor 
about  hsfif-past  eight  o'clock.  The 
funeral  took  place  by  torch  light. 
It  was  received  by  all  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  die  choir,  who  sang 
the  funeral  services.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  the  chief  molirner. 
His  highness  was  followed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  duchess's  relations  and 
particular  friends.  The  funeral 
service  was  performed  by  the  dean 
of  Windsor.  In  consequence  of 
particular  injunctions  left  by  her 
i  highness,  the  ceremony  cf  laying 
in  state  did  not  take  place.     . 

2. — A  vessel,  upon  a  new  and 
curious  construction,  projected  by, 
lord  Stanhope,  has  undergone  the 
inspection  of  several  gentlemen 
skilled  m  naval  architecture.  It 
some  time  since  suggested  itself  to 
his  lordship,  that  the  damage  re- 
sulting from  a  ship's  missing  stays, 
as  it  is  termed,  might  be  obviated, 
and  that  vessels  might  be  navigated 
in  a  better  way'  than  they  are  at 
present.  His  lordship  set  about  the 
investigation,  and  has  produced  a 
vessel  that  will  at  all  times  ans  .ver 
the  helm ;  and  while  there  is  a  plank 
standing  will  be  perfectly  manage- 
able at  sea.  It  is  by  a  tort  of  lee- 
board,  affixed  on  each  side  the 
ship's  waist,  which  his  lordship 
terms  gills,  and  which  are  so  ma- 
naged as  to  give  the  required  dU 
ruction.  The  vessal  is  also  built 
(N  2)  without 
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without  a  keel,  his  lordship  being 
of  opinion  that  that  part  of  a  ship 
prevents  its  velocity  through  the 
water,  from  the  increased  resist- 
ance it  produces. 

lo. — Bow-sir eet*  G.  Palmer,  a 
sorter  of  letters  in  the  general  post-, 
office,  was  charged  with  stealing  a 
4-07.  bank  note  from  a  letter  in  the 
post-office,  and  Joseph  Inman  with 
receiving  the  same.  It  appeared 
that  a  letter  was  put  into  the  post- 
office,  with  a  40/.  bank  note  in  it, 
directed  to  a  person  at  Oakham  p- 
ton,  on  the  5th  of  August,  and 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  that  place 
on  the  7th;  but  not  coming  to 
hand,  information  was  given  at  the 
post-office,  and  the  agents  sent  a 
description  of  the  note  to  the  bank, 
where  it  was  discovered  that  it  had 
been  paid  in  on  the  7th  of  August, 
and  six  5U  and  five  2/.  notes  given 
in  exchange  for  it.  On  examining' 
the  indorsement  and  the  hand- writ- 
ing of  die  sorters  on  duty  on  the 
5th  of  August,  suspicion  fell  upon 
the  prisoner;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Mr.  Parkin,  the  solicitor  to 
the  post-office,  and  the  officers, 
•rant  to  his  lodging  inTook's-court, 
Cursitor-street,  and  took  him  into 
custody.  Inman  was  with  him, 
whom  they  likewise  took  into  cus- 
tody ;  and  it  appeared  that  three 
of  the  5/.  notes  which  had  been  paid 
by  the  bank  in  exchange  for  the 
40/.  he  paid  to  Mr.  Steventon,  in 
the  Strand.  Palmer  declared  his 
innocence  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  and  sfgned  the  account  he 
rave  with  a  deal  of  composure. — > 
Inman  stated,  that  on  the  3d  or 
4th  of  August,  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Coven  t-garden  market  to 
purchase  vegetables,  in  Burlington- 
gardens  he  picked  up  a  twisted 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  supposed 
contained  thread  or  tape,  but  on 
opening  it  lie  discovered  four  SU 


bank  notes,  three  of  which  he  paid 
to  Mr.  Steventon,  He  said  he  had 
known  Palmer  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  he  was  in  Palmer's  apart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
a.  green  cloth  to  clean  it.  Mr.  Par- 
kin told  him  tli at  it  was  impossible 
his  account  could  be  true,  as  he 
said  he  found  the  notes  on  the  2d  or 
4tk  of  August,  whereas  they  were 
not  issued  from  the  bank  till  the 
7th :  he  however  persisted  in  his 
statement,  and  signed'it  with  firm' 
r.ess.  He  was  committed  for  furth- 
er examination  to  New  Prison, 
'and  Palmer  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. 

18.— Dreadful  Event.  In  the 
morning,  about  ten  minutes  before 
eight,  the  corning  mill,  forming 
part  of  the  royal  powder  works, 
near  Faversham,  blew  up  with  a 
dreadful  explosion ;  and  six  men 
who  were  at  work  in  the  mill  at  the 
lime,  and  three  horses,  fell  victims 
in  consequence.  By  wl;at  accident 
the  explosion  took  place  is  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  ruin 
and  devastation  it  occasioned  is 
scarcely  to  be  described ;  the  build- 
ing was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
the  timbers  splintered  and  dispersed 
in  every  direction  to  some  rods  di- 
stance, and  the  massive  press  and 
mill-wheels,  displaced  and  th  own 
many  feet  distant  from  their  ori- 
ginal position ;  the-  tiees  in  die  vi- 
cinity were  much  torn  and  disfigur- 
ed, and  a  building  called  the  Re- 
ceiving House,  separated  from  the 
mill  only  by  a  slight  plantation, 
was  also  damaged ;.  fortunately  it 
was-  empty,  or  die  consequences 
must  have  been  dreadful.  The 
quantity  of  composition  contained 
in  the  mill  was  8i0lb.  the  usual 
charge  received  twice  a  day  from 
the  grinding  "house  ;  and  the  mas- 
ter worker  had  left  the  mill  juit  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  prior  to  the  ex- 
plosion. 
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plosion.  The  nanfes  of  the  suf- 
ferers, were  John  Scott,  William 
Etyott,  John  Sampson,  who  were 
married ;  Geo.  Blann  and  Daniel 
Tappenden*  who  were  each  mar- 
ried and  had  two  children ;  and 
Andrew  Shilling,  unmarried,  who 
has  left  considerable  property  in  the 
funds. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

21. —-Edward  Gilson  stood  capi- 
tally indicted  for  wilfully  and  felo- 
niously netting  fire  to  a*  certain 
house,  then  in  his  possession,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  corporation  of 
the  London  Assurance  Company, 
on  the  5th  of  August  last.  The 
prisoner  was  also  charged,  in  a 
third  count  of  the  same  indictment, 
with  having  set  fire  to  it  with  intent 
to  injure  the  landlord  and  lessor  of 
the  said  premises.  After  a  trial  of 
great  length  Mr.  Justice  Keath  re- 
capitulated the  evidence  to  the  jury, 
who  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  oii^ 
the  two  first  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  but  judgment  was  respited. 
The  trial  lasted  five  hours. 

22. — James  Bullock  was  indicted 
for  that  he,  having  been  duly  de- 
clared a  bankrupt,  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  and  a  commission 
'  of  bankruptcy  having  been  in  con- 
sequence duly  issued  against  his 
estate  and  effects,  did  feloniously 
conceal  and  embezzle  property  in 
his  possession,  to  the  amount  of 
800/.  with  intent  ta  defraud  the  as- 
signees under  the  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  trial  occupied  the 
court  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon.  The  pri- 
soner, in  defence,  entered  into  a 
long  statement  of  his  situation.*— 
He  argued  that  he  had  not  bexome 
a  bankrupt,  nor  had  been  made  9 
one  according  to  the  due  and  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Heath  observed,  that 
he  had  seldom  seen  a  case  more 


apparent  or  more  clearly  made  out. 
The  fact  of  tha  prisoner  lodging  his 
money  with  Messrs.  Farquhar  and 
Herries,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  Brown,  was  a  thing  that  no 
honest  bankrupt  would  have  done. 
Besides,  the  prisoner  had  not  dis* 
avowed  the  commission  issued  a* 
gainst  him ;  and  therefore,  upon 
every  ground  that  lie  could  possibly 
suggest  to  his  own  mind  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoner,  there  appeared  to  him 
to  be  no  preieuce  for  the  defence 
he  had  attempted  to  set  up. ' 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  Guilty — death. 

24. — This  day  the  sessions  ended# 
when  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  J.  Green,  for  stealing  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house ;  A.  Munro,  for  shoot- 
ing at  Emily  Wyatt  Dobbs ;  Mary 
Duify  and  Robert  Smith,  aiias  Ro* 
bert  Utting  Smith,  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin,  having  before 
been  convicted  of  a  similar  offence ; 
G.  Hurst,  for  a  highway  robbery ; 
Catherine  Forrester  for  stealing 
goods  privately  in  a  shop;  Eliza 
ILelly,  for  stealing  goods  from  tjiflt . 
person ;  J.  Cotter,  for  stealing  47/. 
and  upwards  in  a  dwelling-house ; 
and  J.  Bullock,  for  embezzling  his 
effects  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

Elizabeth  Dudley  and  Richard 
Steinbank  were  ordered  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  14 
years ;  and  29  for  seven  years ;  se- 
ven to  be  imprisoned  in  the  house 
of  correction  at  Clerkenwell  for  one- 
year  ;  28  in  the  same  gaol  for  six 
months  ;  nine  in  Newgate,  for  va- 
rious  periods  ;  three  to  be  privately 
and  three  publicklv  whipped ;  two 
judgment  respited;  and  40  wwre 
discharged  by  proclamation. 

When  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns. 

asfced  the  prisoners,  what  they  had 

to  say  why  judgment    of  death 

should  not  be  passed  upon  them, 

(N  3)  Bullock, 
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Bullock,  the  bankrupt,  addressed 
the  court  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
and  presented  a  string  of  legal  ob- 
jections, which  he  wished  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judge*.  The  re- 
corder  told  him  these  objections 
had  been  fully  considered  on  his 
trial,  and  he  must  proceed  to  the 
performance  of  his  painful  duty. 
Me  then  pronounced  sentence ;  afc 
ter  which  Jhillock  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  court.  He  said  the 
J'udge's  speech  had  sunk  deep  into 
iisnearr,  and  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  the  distress 
and  misery  of  those  relatives  and 
friends  he  and  his  unhappy  fellows 
might  leave  behind  them.  It  was 
a  dreadful  consideration ;  and  ur qed 
him  once  more  to  solicit  a  merciful 
representation  of  his  case  to  his  so- 
vereign. Life,  he  said,  was  of  lit- 
tle consequence  to  himself — he 
could  resign  it  with  firmness — but 
a  regard  lor  his  wife  and  friends 
made  him  anxious  to  preserve  it, 
and  to  ask  that  mercy  which  other- 
wise he  should  bo  wholly  indifferent 
about. 

]3y  the  sixty-fourth  annual  con- 
fluence of  the  society  of  methodists, 
it  appears,  from  the  returns,  that 
an  increase  cf  84-99  members  has 
been  made  to  the  society  within 
these  kingdoms  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year; — a  nu-nber  materially 
exceeding  the  increase  in  any  for- 
mer year.  Thirty  preachers  have 
this  year  been  admitted  on  trial. 
Upwards  of  50  new  chapels  are  to 
be  built,  and  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety are  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

28. — The  new  sheriffs,  attended 
by  the  heads  of  their  respective 
companies,  proceeded  in  state  from 
Draper's  Hall  to  the  Mansion- 
Some,  and  from  thence,  accom- 
panied by  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men,  and  city  officers,  ^o  Guildhall, 


wliere,  after  the  usual  formalities, 
Christopher  Smith,  esq.  citizen  and 
draper,  and  Richard  Phillips,  esq. 
citizen  and  stationer,  were  sirfora 
in  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  sheriffs  of  the  county  of  Mid*, 
dlesex. 

Tuesday  being  Michaelmas-day, 
there  was  a  common  hall  assembled 
at  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  chief  magistrate  for  the 
ensuing  year,  when  John  Ansley, 
esq.  alderman  and  leather-seller, 
one  cf  the  candidates  sent  up  by 
their  choice,  was  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  lord  mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  lord  mayor  elect  then 
came  forward  to  express  his  thanks 
for  the  high  honour,  &c.  which  lie 
did  in  the  accustomed  phrases. 

30, — A  comet  made  its  appea- 
rance visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in. 
the  neighbourhood  cf  London.— 
Its  place  formed  nearly  a  right  an- 
gle with  the  bright  star  Arcturus, 
end  die  elegant  constellation  Coro- 
na, or  the  Northern  Crown,  and 
set  almost  due  west  about  eight 
o'clock.  Its  appearance  to  the  na- 
ked eye  was  that  of  a  star  of  the; 
first  magnitude,  having  a  very  di- 
stinguishable beam  of  light  or  nebu- 
losity, extending  to  the  left  or  south  . 
of  its  body,  ot  about  a  foot  or  18 
inches  in  length.  The  colour  of 
the  whole  was  very  white.  It  con- 
tinued visible  about  2  months. 

OCTOBER. 

2. — A  court  martial  was  held  on 
board  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  in 
Hamoaze,  Plymouth,  on  charges 
exhibited  by  captain  Dilkes,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Hazard,  against 
Wm.  Berry,  first-lieut.  of  the  said 
ship,  for  a  breach  of  the  2d  and 
•  29th  articles;  the  former  respect- 
ing uncleanness,  and  the  latter  the 
lion  id  crime  which  delicacy  forbids 
us  to  mention.  T.-Gibbs,  a  boy 
belonging 
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belonging  to  the  ship,  proved  the 
offen-e,  ;is"  charged  to  have  been 
committed  Aug.  23,  1807-     Seve- 
ral other  witnesses  were  called  in 
corroboration ;  among  whom  was 
Eliz.  Bowden,    the  little  female, 
Vrho  has  been  on  board  the  Hazard 
these  eight  months.     Curiosity  had 
prompted  .her  to  look  through  the 
key-hole  of  the  cabin  door,  and  it 
-was  thus  she  became  possessed  of 
the  evidence  she  gave.     She  was 
dressed  in  a  long  jacket  and  blue 
trewsers.      The    evidence     being 
heard  in  support  of  the  charges, 
and  the  prisoner  not  being  prepared 
to  enter  upon  his  defence,  he  beg* 
ged  time,  which  the  court  granted, 
until  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday,  .at 
which  liour  the  court  assembled 
again  ;  and  having  heard  what  the 
prisoner  had  to  offer  in  his  defence, 
and    maturely     and     deliberately 
weighed  and  considered  the  same, 
the  court  were  of  opinion  that  the 
charges  had  been  fully  proved,  and 
did  adjudge  the  said  Wm.  Berry  to 
be  hanged  at  the  yard-turn  of  such 
one  of  his  majesty's  ships,  and  at 
such  time,  as  the  right  hon.  the 
commissioners    of   the-  admiralty 
shall  direct.     Sir.  J.T.  Duckworth 
was  the  president.     The  prisoner 
•  was  executed  Nov.  1. 

7.— At  sik  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  fire  was  discovered  at  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  brewery,  in  Chiswell-street. 
From  the  vast  extent  of  the  premi- 
ses, and*  the  great  quantity  of  wood 
which  it  contains,  die  greatest 
alarm  was  spread  among  the  neigh- 
bours. But  fortunately  the  flames 
were  subdued  before  they  had  done 
any  very  material  damage.  A 
number  of  engines  were  on  the  spot 
in  a  very  short  lime  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fire  ;  but  it  is  rather 
singular  that  the  flames  contributed* 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  extinguish- 
ing of  themselves ;  for  they  burned 


down  the  pillars  on  which  a  vat 
containing  2071  barrels  of  beer 
stood ;  the  vat  fell,  and  the  flames 
were  extinguished  by  the  torrent  of 
bzer  which  flowed  from  the  vat. 

lS.t-^Near  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance at  Sadlers  Wells,  some 
persons  in  liquor,  quarreling,    ex- 
claimed "  a  fight  J  a  fight  1 "— This 
was  mistaken  for  a  cry  of  "fire  1" 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  house 
was  thrown  into  confusion.    The 
people  in  the  gallery,    pit,     and 
boxes,  all  thronged  to  the  doors, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  escape, 
fell   over  one  another;     but   the 
principal  pressure  was  on  the  gal- 
lery  staircase,    where  30  persons 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. — 
Indeed  no  one  was  killed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house.     It  was  in 
vain  the  performers  and  the  ma- 
nagers assured  the  audience  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear; — that  the 
alarm  was  a  false  one,  and  that 
there  wa*  no-  fire.     The  managers 
even  attempted  to  address,  the  au- 
dience through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
but  in  vain,  the  tumult  continued ; 
a  horrible  discord  of  screams,  oaths, 
and  exclamations  reigned  through- 
out, and  the  people  still  hurried  to 
get  clear  of  the  theatre.     Some, 
finding    the    avenues    completely 
choked  up,  dropped  from  the  gal- 
lery into  die  pit,  and  not  one  of 
.those  who  so  made  their  escape  was 
injured ;   others  forced  dieir  way 
through  the  private  passages  into 
the    theatre,  and    descended    the 
stage.     The  managers  were  alike 
active  on  the  outside  of  the  theatre, 
and  stationed  persons  at  the  several 
doors*  to  take  care  of  those   who 
might   be   found    fainting   in  the 
crowd,  or  should  need  assistance. 
Near  thirty  persons  were  presently- 
brought     into     the      proprietors* 
room,     eighteen    of  whem   were 
wholly  deprived  of  life,   and  die 
(N.*).         remainder 
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remainder  in  a  state  of  apparent 
death.  By  the  timely  arrival, 
however,  of  medical  assistance, 
many  were  savod  ;  and  among  the 
number  was  an  athletic  man,  who 
had  been  laid  out  among  the  dead, 
but,  being  let  blood,  and  suddenly 
reviving,  looked  round  him,  and 
the  first  object  that  struck  him  was 
his  wife,  lying  dead  beside  him. 
The  poor'feliQw  became  fr.mtic, 
and  was  carried  away  in  a  state  of 
desperation. — Two  women  were 
removed'with  fractured  limbs,  one 
of  whom  could  just  articulate  that 
she  lived  at  the  Temple  coffee- 
house. Many  others  were  sent  off 
to  the  London  hospital,  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  alarm  The  friends 
<»f  the  individuals  killed  or  wound- 
ed, continued  coming  &  rir.g  the 
whole  of  the  night  On  t:ie  first 
cry  of  fire,  though  they  knew  the 
alarm  to  be  false,  the  managers 
prdered  the  doors  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  used  every  precaution 
to  facilitate  the  egress  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  a  benefit  night,  and 
the  house  was  supposed  to  have 
had  near  2000  persons  in  it. 

The  CLerkenwcl}  volunteers  at- 
tended on  Friday  morning,  to^keep 
the  mob  from  entering  the  theatre ; 
and  at  ten  o'clock,  George  Hodg- 
son, esq*  the  coroner  for  the  di- 
strict, attended  with  his  pry,  in 
the  proprietors'  room,  who  having 
first  inspected  the  theatre,  and 
found  that  no  fire  had  taken  placg, 
nor  any  part  of  the  building  given 
way,  proceeded  to  take  a  view  of 
the  following  bodies,  -which  lay 
dead  in  the  house:— 

1.  John  Labdon,  aged  20,  of  No- 

7>  Bell-yard>  Temple  Bar. 

2.  Rebecca  Ling,  Bridge  court, 
Cannon-row,    Westminster. 

8.  Edw.  Bland,  aged  28,  No.  18, 
Bear- st.  Leicester-fields, 


4.  John  Greenwood,  King-street, 

Horton-square. 

5.  Sarah   Chalkcley,  of  No.  9*# 

Oxford  Road. 

6.  Roda  Wall,  aged   !6t  of  the. 

Crooked  Bil£  HAxton. 

7.  Mary    Evans,    Market-streett 
.  Shoredttch. 

8.  Caroline    Terril^   Hough**. 

Whitechapel. 

9.  William  Pincks,  aged  17,  of 

Ho*ton-market. 

10.  James  Phellistoa,  aged  30t 
White-Lien*  str.   Pentonville. 

li;  Edw.  Clements,  aVed  13,  Pa- 
radise-court, Battle-bridge. 

12.  J.  Groves,  a  servant  with  Mr. 

Taylor,  Hoxton-square. 

13.  Benjamin  Price,  a  lad  febont    , 

12  years  old,  of  Nof  33, 
Lime-street,  Leadenhall-st. 

14.  Eliz  Margaret  Ward,  No.  20, 

Plum-street,  Bloomsbury. 
J 5*  Lydia  Carr,  No.  2d.  Peerless 
Pool,  City  Road. 

16.  J.  Ward,  aged  16,  Glass-house 
yard,  Goswell  street. 

17.  Charles  Judo,  aged  20,  An 

tillery-  lane,  Bishopsgate-st. 

18.  Rebecca  Saunders,  9  yea.  s  old, 

No.  12,  Draper's-buildings, 
London  Wall. 

The  persons  who  had  caused  the 
alarm,  and  who  it  was  proved  were 
very  riotous  were  afterwards  triedt 
for  the  same  and  convicted.  They 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

20. —  Dreadful  murder*  Mr,  Bore- 
ham,  a  respectable  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  has  been  many 
years  a  resident  at  Hoddesdon :  his 
house  is  on  the  declivity  of  the  hil| 
beyond  that  town,  about  ^00  yards 
from  the  market-house.  He  had  four 
daughters,oneofwhom  was  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Warner,  brass.founder,  of 
the  Crescent,  Kingsland^road,  and 
8lso  of  tfre"  Crescent,  Jewin-street. 
Mrs.  Warner  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  her  pareats  for  several  days; 
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and  cm  Tuesday  evening,  a  Mrs, 
Huminerstone,  who  superintended, 
as  housekeeper,  the  business  of  the 
Black  X.ion  at  Hoddesdon,  was  at 
Mr.  Boreham's  house,  -  m  conse- 
quence of.  an  invitation;  to  spend 
the  evening  with  the  family.  The 
company  assembled,  in  the  parlour 
were,  Mr. .  Boreham,-  a  very  -  old 
gentleman,  affected  by  the  palsy'; 
his,  wife,  four  daughters,  Anne, 
Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Mrs.  War- 
ner.—About  a  quarter  past  nine, 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  very  bud 
noise  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It 
proceeded  from  some  person  in 
dispute  with,  the  servant-woman, 
Elizabeth  Harris,  and  who  was 
insisting  to  get  into  the  house.  He 
proved  to  be  Thomas  Simmons,  a 
oung  man,  about  twenty,  who 
ad  been  servant  in  the  family  of 
Mr,  Boreham  for  about  two  years 
last  past,  but  from  which  he-  had 
been  very  recently  .dismissed,  and 
was  employed  in  the  brewery  of 
Messrs*  Christie  and  Co.  at  Hod- 
desdon. This  young  man,  it 
seems,  had,  while  in  the  family, 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  servant, 
Elizabeth  Harris,  ,who  was  many 
"years  older  than  himself;  but  the 
symptoms  of  a  ferocious  and  tin- 
governable  temper,  which  he  had 
trequently  displayed,  had  induced 
his  mistress  to  dissuade  the  wo- 
pian  from  any  connection  with  him; 
and  this  violent  disposition  had 
led  also  to  his  dismissal  from  the 
family.  He  had  been  heard  to 
vow  vengeance  against  Elizabeth 
Harris  and  the  eldest  Miss  Bore- 
ham ;  and  on  Tuesday  night,  at 
the  hour  already  stated,  he  made 
his  way  into  the  /arm-yard,  and 
from  thence  into  an  interior  court 
called  the  stone-yard.  Elizabeth 
Harris,  on  seeing  his  approach, 
retired  within  a  scullery,  and  shut 
(he    door  against   him.    Jie  de- 


manded admittance,  which  she  ire*' 
fused;  high  words  accordingly 
arose;  and  he  plunged  his  hand, 
armed  with  a  knife,  through  a  win* 
dow-lattice,  at  her ;  but  missed  his 
aim.  This  noise  alarmed  the  com* 
pany  in  the  parlour,  or  keeping* 
room,as  it  is  called.  Mrs.  Hummer* 
stone  was  the  first  to  come  forth, 
in  hope  of  being  able  to  intimidate 
and  send  away  the  disturber ;  but 
just  as  she  reached  the  back  door, 
leading  from  the  parlour  to  the 
stone-yard,  Simmons,  who  was 
proceeding  to  enter  the  house  that 
way,  met  her,  and  with  his  knife 
stabbed  her  in  the  jugular  artery, 
and,  pulling  the  knife  forward, 
lard  open  the  throat  on  the  left 
side.  She  ran  forward,  as  is 
supposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
alarming  the  neighbourhood,  but 
•fell  and  rose  no  more.  The  mur* 
derer  pursued  his  sanguinary  pur- 
pose, and,  rushing  into  the  parlour, 
raised  and  brandished  his  bloody 
knife,  swearing-  a  dreadful  oath* 
that  "he  would  give  it  to  them 
all.*'  Mrs.  Warner  was  the  per- 
son next  him ;  and,  without  giving 
her  time  to  rise  from  her  chair,  he 
gave  her  so  many  stabs  in  the  ju- 
gular vein,  and  about  her  neck  and 
breast,  that  sbe  fell  from  her  chair, 
covered  with  streams  of  blood,  and 
expired.  Fortunately  Miss  Anne 
Boreham  had  been  up  stairs,  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  horrid  business  ; 
and  her  sisters,  Elizabeth  and 
Sarah,  terrified  at  the  horrors  they 
saw,  ran  up  stairs  too  for  safety. 
The  villain  next  attacked  the  aged 
Mrs.  Boreham,  by  a  similar  aim  at 
her  jugular  artery,  but  missed  the 
point,  and  wounded  her  deep  in 
the  neck,  though  not  mortally.  The 

Eoor  old  gentleman  was  making 
is  way  towards  the  kitchen,  where 
the  servaut-maid  was,  and  the  mis- 
creant, 
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Citant,  m  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  same  place,  overset  him,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  stab  the  ser- 
vant in  the  throat;  she  struggled 
with,  him,  caught  at  the  Knife, 
and  was  wounded  severely  in  the 
band  and  arm.  The  knife  fell  in 
;he  struggle.  She,  however,  got 
out  at  the  back  door,  and  made 
her  way  into  the  street,  where,  by 
|ier  screams  of  murder,  she  alarm- 
~ed  the  neighbourhood,  Simmons 
was  secured,  and  committed  to 
Hertford  goal,  to  abide  his  trial ; 
and  being  interrogated  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  place,  he  persisted 
l»  denying  his  previous  intention  to 
murder  Mrs.  -Iluinmerstonc,  or 
any  of  Mr.  Boreham's  family  ;  but 
he  said,  thru  after  he  had  stahbed 
those  whom  be  had  murdered,  and 
was  in  pursuit  of  Elizabeth  Harris, 
he  heard  something,  as  it  were,, 
fluttering  behind  him,  and  follow 
him  in  his  pursuit ;  and  when  he 
overtook  her,  he  felt  himself  un- 
able to  strike  as  he  intended,  and 
the  knife  fell  from  his  hand,. 

123.— Captain  William  Chapman, 
commander  of  a  Guinea  ti  a  dor,  sent 
by  admiral  Cochrane  frota  the 
West  Indies,  on  board  the  Nor- 
thumberland of  74  guns,  was 
charged  on  oath  with  having  com- 
mitted wilful  murder  on  the  body 
of -Henry  Johnson,  boatswain,  in 
the  Middle  Passage  frpm  Guinea 
to  Montserrat.  The  cruelty  ex- 
ercised towards  the  deceased  was 
stated  to  have  made  him  jump 
overboard'  in  despair;  and  the 
prisoner  was  also  charged  with 
Saving  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on 
the  deceased.  The  surgeon  of  the 
ship  stated,  that  he  had  sewed  up 
the  wound  ;  and  five  of  the  ship's 
crew  confirmed  his  testimony,  and 
enumerated  other  acts  of  severity. 
The  prisoner  was  committed  for 
re-examination.    This  person  has 


been  since  tried  and  acquitted.  The 
principal  evidence  was  a  suree&n, 
who  had  given  in  upon  oath  in  tlie 
West  Indies,  a  certificate  that  the 
lad  had  died  by  over-eating,  par- 
ticularly meat.  At  the  trial  he 
swore  among  other  things  that  he 
had  been  starved  to  death  by  the 
captain.  The  evidence  was  m 
many  respects  completely  con- 
tradictory, so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  a  jury  on  oath  to  bring  in  a 
different  verdict. 

NOVEMBER. 

4. — Evan  Evars  [See  p.  191*3 
who  was  employed  as  a  spy  in 
1794-,  was  tried  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  having  com- 
mitted a  fraud  at  common  law, 
in  having  obtained  by  false  pre- 
tences, on  the  18th  of  August 
Inst,  two  gold  seals,  value  9/.  9*. 
the  propeity  of  Mr.  John  Rogers, 
of  No.  6.S,  Charing  Cross.  *The 
prisoner  obtained  possession  of  the 
seals  under  the  .alleged  intention 
of  showing  them  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  government;  that 
the  prisoner  got  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  Treasury  stairs,  from  a  shop-boy 
who  was  sent  with  ihcm,  under 
pretence  of  showing  them  to  a 
gentleman  in  lord  rlawkesbury's 
office  ;  and  that  on  the  2 1st,  when 
the  prisoner  was  apprehended,  he 
had  the  two  seals  hanging  to  his 
watch.  For  this  offence  he  was 
tried  as  a  felon  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  that 
the  crime  did  not  appear  to  the 
court  to  amount  to  a  felony  at  law. 
The  facts  were  again  sworn  to  in 
this  court,  in  order  to  support  the 
charge  of  fraud.  He  was  still 
favoured  by  an  objection;  upon 
which  th,e  chairman-  observed,  that- 
the  court  was  always  extremely 
sorry  when  justice  was  eluded  by 
means  of  the  niceties  of  the  law. 

He 
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He  had  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
would,  when  he  quitted  that  court, 
be  as  great  an  offender  as  when  he 
entered  the  silversmith's  shop.  But 
when  the  prisoner  was  indicted  as  a 
cheat  at  common  law,  he  was  afraid 
the  charge  was  such  as  would  not 
be  supported  at  law.  He  there- 
fore recommended  the  jury  to  ac- 
quit the  prisoner. 

5. — About  half  past  1 1  o'clock  at 
night  a  fire  was  discovered  in  aware- 
room  belonging  to  Mr.  Bensley, 
printer,  of  Bolucourt,  Fleet-street. 
From  the  confined  situation  in 
which  the  premises  stood,  the  en- 
gines had  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting to  the  premises ;  but  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  in  about 
an  hour  the  flames  were  consider- 
ably abated,  and  by  two  o'clock  it 
was  entirely  subdued,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  immense  body  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  burnt 
paper*  The  inside  of  the  ware- 
house was  completely  destroyed ; 
but,  by  the  skill  and  exertions  of  the 
firemen,  there  was  not  much  dam- 
age done  to  the  adjoining  premises. 
The  utmost  exertion  was, made  by 
those  who  conducted  Mr*  Bensley's 
business  to  save  what  property 
they  could,  insured  andnot  insured, 
without  distinction.  But,  though 
some  thousand  valuable  copies  were 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  de- 
structive element,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  die  very 
act  of  rescuing  them  from  that 
species  of  destruction. 

8. — Amost'desperate  and  daring 
robber  for  some  time  infested  the 
country  round  Havant,  Chichester, 
and  Arundel ;  his  conduct  was  so 
alarming  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  above  towns  and  neighbour- 
hood were  in  the  greatest  dread.  « 
On  Friday  se'nnight,  about  two 
o'clock,  the  villain  stopped  a  gentle- 
man on  horseback,  near  Arundel, 


who  having  a  good  horse*  put  spur? 
to  him  and  rode  off  with  all  po*» 
sible  speed  ;  the  robber  discharged 
a  pistol,  which,  however,  provider 
tially  missed  him.  On  Sunday 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  ho 
stopped  and  robbed  Mr.  Rhodes, 
of  Chichester,  between  Arundel 
and  Midhurst.  In  consequence  of 
this  daring  robbery  being  made 
known,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
and  others,  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  went  in  different  direc- 
tions, armed,  in  pursuit  of  the 
robber;  among  them  were  Mr, 
Poyntz  of  Cowdray  Park  near  Mid- 
burst,  and  Mr.  George  Sarjeant, 
son  of  Mr.  Sarjeant  of  Lavington. 
These  gentlemen  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  from  Lavington  when  they 
observed  a  man  answering  the  de-  - 
scription  of  the  robber,  and  they 
supposed  he  was  making  towards 
them, to  rob  them;  they  according- 
ly put  themselves  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, by  showing  their  pistols :  th» 
man  went  into  a  wood  close  byt 
and  die  gentlemen  pursued  him. 
Mr.  Sarjeant  called  on  him  to  sur- 
render; but  he  refused,  and  made 
use  of  most  horrid  oaths  and 
threats.  Mr.  Sarjeant  ordered 
him  to  surrender  again,  or  he 
would  shoot  him.  He  still  refused, 
and  Mr.  Sarjeant  prestnted  a  pistol 
at  him,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
sired the  man  to  surrender,  as  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  tak- 
ing the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  At 
this  instant  the  man  discharged  a 
pistol  at  him,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  The  villain  immediate- 
ly threw  off  his  shoes,  hat  and 
gloves,  great  coat,  leather-case* 
used  by  dragoons  to  .guard  the 
locks  of  their  carbines,  and  made 
his  escape  from  Mr.  Poyntz.  It 
was  supposed  he  concealed  himself 
in  the  wood.  The  villain  was  sup- 
Dosed  to  be  a  native  of  Graff  ham, 

and 
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and  had  deserted  from  the  navy 
and  several  regiments. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  -fnurder  of  Mr. 
Sarjeant,  a  party  of  dragoons  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  the  murderer  : 
iter  arrived  at  the  coppice  where 
he  nad  concealed  himself,  which  is 
pear  Petwortb,  and  some  surround- 
ed it;  while  Others  dismounted,  and 
entered  by  every  avenue.  After 
a  strict  search  they  discovered  him, 
and  drove  him  out,  without  any 
frock,  hat,  or  shoes,  on :  he  then 
ran  swiftly  some  distance,  but  find- 
ing his  pursuers  to  be  close  at  his 
heels,  he  ran  into  a  pond,  when 
they  immediately  fired  at  him,  and 
fhot  him  dead.  He  was  taken  out 
of  the  pond,  searched,  and  the 
watch,  of  which  he  had  robbed  Mr. 
Rhodes  the  day  before,  found  on 
llim.  On  examination  of  the  body, 
lc  proved  to  be  a  labourer,  living 
at  a  village  called  Graffham,  near 
if etworlh  ;  his  name  is  James  Al- 
len: he  had  two  loaded  pistols 
about  him,  but  from  the  close  pur- 
suit of  the  dragoons,  he  had  no 
power  to  use  them.  Mr.  Sarjeant 
was,  we  understand,  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  Sarjeant;  formerly  se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  and  now 
one  of  the  auditors  of  public  ac 
counts. 

3MI.  MOSELEt's  ACCOUNT  OF  AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  HY- 
DROPHOBIA. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  Nov.  9. 

This  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Metcalfe,  No.  25,  Compton- 
street,  brought  her  son,  Mr.  Fre- 
deric Michael  Metcalfe,  to  me  for 
advice,  at  my  house  in  Albany, 
Piccadilly. 

He  informed  me,  that  he  was 
attacked  about  four  o'clock  yester- 
day morning  with  a  difficulty  in 
swallowing  any  liquid,  which  Jie 
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first  perceived  when  he  attempted 
to  drink  some  porter,  the  remains 
of  half  a  pint,  which  he  had  on 
the  preceding  evening.  He  said, 
when  he  put  the  pot  to  his-  mouth, 
Something  rose  in  his  throat,  and 
choked  him.  He  swallowed,  as 
he  thought,  about  a  tea  spoonful, 
and  then  was  seized  with  a  trem- 
bling, and  cramp  in  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  a  sensation  of  pricking, 
as  if  pins  or  needles  were  run  into 
his  flesh.  His  appetite  fafied  him 
on-  Saturday  last.  Yesterday  he 
ate  a  small  piece  of  mutton,  which 
made  him  sick  at  his  stomach.  H<* 
has  eaten  nothing  this  day  ;  though 
he  said  he  could  swallow  any 
thing, 'except  it  were  in  a  liquid 
form  \  but  has  no  desire  for  food. 
He  said  he  was  attacked  on  Thurs* 
day  last  with  a  violent  pain  in  his 
right  arm,  from  his  shoulder  to  die 
ends  of  his  fingers.  This  pain  left 
him  on  Saturday  night.  He  rub- 
bed the  arm  with  'hartshorn  and 
oil,, and  wrapped  it  up  with  flannel, 
on  Saturday.  Mrs.  Metcalfe  in- 
formed me,  that  on  his  seeing  any 
liquid  poiired  out  for  him  to  drink, 
even  before  he  takes  hold  of  the 
pot,  or  cup,  he  begins  to  tremble, 
and  the  choking  seizes  him.  She 
said,  in  attempting  to  drink,  he  be- 
comes convulsed,  his  eyes  look 
glassy,  and  he  stares  in  an  unusual 
and  frightful  manner.  The  case 
thus  clearly  demonstrated,  I  de- 
sired Mrs.  Metcalfe  to  go  with  me 
into  another  rocfon.  I  did  this  that 
I  mi^ht  not  alarm  her  son,  by 
questions  necessary  for  further  in- 
formation. Neither  Mrs.  Metcalfe 
nor  her  son  had  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  cause,  or  the  nature,  of 
this  dreadful  calamity. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Melcalfe,  whether 
her  son  had  been  lately  bitten  by 
any  dog?  The  vejy  question  so 
much* *larme4  her,  that  she  was 
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for  a  few  minutes  in  a  state  of  dis-, 
traction.  When  she  was  able  to 
speak,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
shriek,  that  he  had  been  bitten  in 
the  hand  by  a  dog  in  the  summer. 
As  soon  as  she  became  calm  and 
composed,  we  returned  to  her  son. 

On  interrogating  him,  he  inform- 
ed me,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
July  last,  there  were-  two  dogs 
fighting  desperately  in  the  street 
opposite  his  mother's  house;  and 
he,  observing  one  of  them  had  one 
cf  his  eyes  tcra  out,  and  the  other 
dogli!:ely  to  kill  him,  endeavoured 
to  part  them ;  but  on  taking  hold 
of  the  dog  he  wished  to  rescue  from 
the  fury  of  ihe  other,  he  received  a 
bite  from  him  on  his  right  hand. 
Two  of  the  dog's  teeth  penetrated 
the  outside  of  the  hand,  but  the 
palm  of  the  hand  was  considerably 
wounded.  This  wound  was  dress- 
ed witli  Friar's  balsam  and  poul- 
ticed, and  was  cured  in  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

I  examined  his  hand.  There 
was  a  small  degree  of  redness  re- 
maining, but  no  heat  or  pain  where" 
the  wound  had  been  in  tne  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  no  vestige  whatever 
on  the  outside  where  the  teeth  had 
been. — There  was  nothing  observ- 
able in  his  throat,  differing  from  its 
natural  state ;  nor  any  increase  of 
saliva.  Pulse  88,  rather  feeble, 
and  not  quite  regular.  He  had  no 
thirst.  He  told  me  that  his  choking 
seemed  to  him  as  arising  from 
wind;  and  that  he  had  always 
discharged  a  great  deal  from  his 
throat  whenever  he  attempted  to 
swallow.  He  said  he  toot;  some 
dillseed  water  last  night,  and 
thought  it  relieved  him ;  but  never 
could  get  down  more  than  a  tea- 
spoon-full at  a  time,  and  that  with 
gfeat  difficulty.  In  one  attempt 
to  swallow  some  of  this  water,  he 
was.   so'  choked  and    convulsed, 


that  he  would  have  fallen  into  the 
fire,  his  mother  told  me,  if  she  had 
nqt  saved  him.  1  gave  him  some 
water  in  a  pint  pot  twice;  each 
time  he  swallowed  about  a  tea* 
spoon-full,  and  both  times  was 
choked  and  convulsed,  with  a  wild 
staring  in  his  eyes,  and  a  trera- 
blingallover  him  ;  and  immediate* 
ly  after  the  effort  of  swallowing,  he 
made  a  hideous  noise*  The  second 
time  I  gave  him  the  water  I  was . 
much  alarmed  ;  I  thought  it  would 
have  occasioned  a.fatal  convulsion. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
sound ;  and  I  can  compare  the  noise 
he  made/which  was  from  repeated 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  or- 
gans of  respiration,  to  nothing  but 
to  that  sort  of  stifled  barking  which- 
dogs  sometimes  make,  when  dis- 
turbed in  their  sleep;  or  to  the 
hoarse  short  barking  of  a  drover's 
dog.  When  he  took  the  pot  in  hit 
hand,  he  fell  into  a  tremor,  held 
down  his  head,  and  was  in  great 
distress ;  he  kept  the  pot  in  his 
hand  a  few  seconds  before  he  could 
summon  courage  to  lift  it  to  his 
mouth  ;  after  which,  I  took  it  from 
him,  as  from  his  agony '  he  could 
not  hold  it.  He  bore  the  sight  of 
the  water  in  the  pot,  while  it  was 
in  my  hand,  when*  it  was  not  of* 
fered  him  to  drink  5  but  when  1 
brought  a  large  bason  filled  with 
water,  and  put  it  before  his  eyes, 
he  seemed  frightened;  and  when 
I  agitated  the  water  near  him,  he 
was  instantly  attacked  with  what 
he  called  "  the  wind  rising  in  his 
throat,"  trembling,  and  that  hoarse 
faucial  noise  before-mentioned. 
He  entreated  me  not  to  order  any 
medicine  for  him  in  a  liquid  form, 
as  he  said  he  could  not  take  it ; 
and  the  attempt,  he  was  certain, 
wguld  kill  him.  He  said  he  could 
swallow  any  solid  substance,  I 
put  this  to  the  proof:  and  as  he 
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had  been  costjve  for  several  days, 
I   gave    him  four   aperient    pills, 
which  he  swallowed  one  at  a  time, 
but  with  some  difficulty.    He  had 
now  been  with  nte  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Met- 
calfe left  Albany,  with  the  best 
advice  I  could  give,  and  walked 
back    to   Compton-street.     From 
his  appearance  and    conversation, 
no    person    would    have  thought 
there  was  any  indisposition  about 
him.     His  voice  and  speech  had 
suffered  no  alteration.    He  was  in 
the  18th  year  of  his  age;  a  very 
fine  youth  in  mind,  as  well  as  in 
person.    His  humanity  herd  was 
his  misfortune.     With  what  grief 
did  I  see  him  depart  from  Albany 
with  his  poor  mother,  knowing,  as 
I  did,  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live!    I  visited  him  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     Pulse  1 10, 
and  very  feeble.     I  gave  him  some 
water.      In  attempting  to  drink, 
the  usual  consequences— choking, 
wildness  in  the  eyes,  and  the  noise 
in- the  throat,  followed.     The  pills 
operated  about  nine  o'clock,  seve- 
ral times.     About  ten  o'clock  he 
became  so  violently  convulsed,  that 
four    young    men,    his    brothers, 
could  scarcely  keep  him  in  bed ; 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  bite 
any    person.    He  began   also   to 
foam  at  the    mouth    with   white 
froth.     The  quantity  of  this  froth 
was  so  great,  as  to  require  many 
towels  and  handkerchiefs  in  wiping 
it  from  his  mouth.    At  this  period 
he  likewise  became  delirious  at  in- 
tervals, but  at  times  in  his  perfect 
sensed ;  and  complained,  though  in 
a  very  warm  room,  of  being  cold, 
and  begged  to  be  kept  warm.     In 
this  condition  he  continued  until 
one  o'clock  on  the  following  room- 
ing, when,  from  his  violent  con- 
vulsive exertions    and  struggling, 
he  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  re- 


mained calm  and  quiet  afterwards, 
fie  expired  at  a  quarter  before 
twoj  18  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  accident;  46  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  bydropbo* 
tna\  and  ten  hours  after  I  first 
saw  him. 

DECEMBER. 

Admiralty  Office,  Dec.  3. 

Letter  from  capt.  Stanfell,  of  the 
Scorpion  sloop,  to  adm.  Young, 
dated  Dec.  S. 
Sir, — Availing  myself  of  informa- 
tion gained  by  the  capture  of  La 
Glaneuse,  relative  to  the  celebrat- 
ed ketch  privateer  out  of  St.  Ma- 
loes,  it  is  with  infinite  satisfaction 
I  inform  you  that  I  fell  in  with  her, 
and,  after  a  chase  of  twelve  hours, 
captured  Le  Glaneur,  of  10  guns 
and  60  men,  M.  Jacoucl  Fabre, 
commander,  six  days  from  Brest. 
She  has  been  repeatedly   chased, 
and  escaped  by  superiority  of  sail- 
ing, and  is  well  knowh  at  Lloyd's 
to  have  done  more  mischief  than 
all  the  privateers  out  of  St.  Maloes, 
having  run  two  years  with  uninter- 
rupted luck.     I  beg  to  subjoin  the 
names  of  two  vessels  taken  by  her. 
I  am,  &c.       Francis  Stan  fell. 
Horatio  big,  David  Mill,  mas- 
ter, from  London  to  Mogadore. 
La  Gloria,  Portuguese  ship,  from 
Oporto  to  London. 

4. — In  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Westmorland,  the 
weather  has  been  lor  the  last  week 
particularly  severe,  with  deep  snow, 
and  dreadful  hurricanes  £om  the 
North-east.  On  Blackstone  hedge, 
the  Clayton  heights,  on  Monctay 
last,  the  snow  lay  in  drifts  20  feet 
deep;  and  by  Leek  and  Buxton 
travelling  was  almost  prevented. 
Notwithstanding  men  w%re  em- 
ployed in  cutting  through  the 
drifts,  yet  the  after  heavy  falls  so 
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choked  up  the  road,* as  almost  to 
prevent  carriages  from  proceeding 
any  distance.  In  many  parts  the 
stage-coaches  could  not  be  got  on, 
though  drawn*  by  six  or  eight 
horses.  The  Carlisle  mail-coach, 
on  Monday  last,  met  with  great 
difficulty  in  getting  over  Stain- 
moor,  though  drawn  b/six  horses. 
This  evening,  between  7  and  8, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of 
lady  Clermont  in  Berkeley-square, 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  some 
collection  of  combustible  matter 
in  the  flue  of  a  chimney.  Her 
ladyship  was  at  dinner  with  some  of 
her  own  relations,  and  removed  to 
the  house  of  a  friend,  being  serious- 
ly affected  by  the  accident.  Her 
ladyship's  house  is  much  damag- 
ed $  but  most  of  the  more  valuable 
furniture  had  been  saved.  Sir  John 
Harrington's  house  adjoining  has 
suffered  considerably. 

5. — We  are  .sorry  to  announce  the 
loss  of  the  Boreas  frigate,  of  32 
guns,  capt.  Scott,  on  the  Jersey 
station.  The  ship  struck  upon  the 
Hanaway  rocks,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  crew  at 
the  pumps,  wa*  very  soon  full  of 
water  ;  and,  though*her  masts  were 
cut  away  by  the  board,  she  remain- 
ed immovable  upon  the  rock.  Of 
140  persons  who  were  on-board 
when  the  accident  happened,  90  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  :  among 
whom  are,  captain  Scott  and  his 
lady ;  first  lieut.  Hawkes ;  Mr. 
Davy,  purser;  Mr.  Wright,  sur- 

geon ;    Mr«   Ausleck,    Carpenter  j 
fessrs.  l^arnes,  Dunstell,  Luttrell, 
midshipmen. 

8. — By  the  late  snow-storms,  there 
has  been  more  destruction  on  the 
shecpfarrn*  in  the  North  of  England 
than  has  been  ever  rememhered- 
Mr.  Oliver  and  another  farmer  at 
Kielder,  at  the  head  of  North 
Tyne,  have  lost  no  less  than  1400 


sheep  ;  Mr.  S.  Brown,  at  the  Dead- 
water,  400  ewes;  Mr,  Dodds,  of 
GHntburn,  12  score  of  sheep ;  be- 
sides numerous  losses  among  other 
farmers.  The  snow  was  in  many 
instances  16  yards  in  depth.-=-The 
destruction  amongst  the  sheep  in 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  severe  weather,  has  been  enor- 
mous. In  the  parish  of  Ewes 
alone,  one  man  lost  100  at  one 
farm,  and  200  at  another ;  a  second 
farmer  has  lost  300,  and  about  230 
more  were  lost  at  Hartsgarth- 
Those  farmers  who  keep  shepherds* 
dogs  have  avoided  the  calamity; 
as  these  animals  have  the  singular 
power  of  directing  .their  masters, 
where  to  search  for  the  sheep  in 
the  snow,  though  they  may  be 
buried  under  it  to  the  depth  of  12 
or  14  feet.  A  gentleman  breeder 
in  Northumberland  has  lost  the 
enormous  number  of  700  sheep  on 
one  farm,  by  the  cause  above  men* 
tioned. 

Admiralty-Office,  Dec.  12. 
Letter  from  captain  Honyman,  to 

adm.  Montague,  &c. 

LeJa,  Dec,  4. 

Sir,— Ateight  this  morning, Cape 
de  Caujf  bearing  S.  S.  W.  distance 
four  leagues,  we  discerned  a  lugger 
and  a  brig  standing  for  the  French  < 
coast ;  and,  conceiving  the  lugger 
to  be  a  privateer  with  her  prize,  I 
stood  towards  them,  when  the  brig 
ran  for  Havre  de  Grace,  and  the 
lugger  stood  E.  by  S.,  when  I  in- 
stantly gave  chase  to  her;  and, 
after  a  run  of  six  hours,  we  came 
up  with  her,  and  found  her  to  be 
L'Adolphe  French  privateer,  Mons. 
Nicholas  Famenter,  commander, 
eight  days  from  Boulogne.  She  is 
a  remarkably  fine  vessel,  is  entirely 
new,  sails  uncommonly  well,  and 
mounts  ten  18- pound  carronades, 
four  long  4-pounders,  two  2-poun- 
ders,  and  two  swivels ;  had  70  men 
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onboard  when  she  Sailed*  hut  has 
now  only  25  ;  the*  others  having 
been  sent  away  in  prizes  die  has 
captured.   I  am,  &c. 

Rob.  Hon  ym a «r. 

18.;t-  A  fire  broke  out  on  the  pre* 
raises  of  Messrs.  Reads  and  Lucas, 
refiners,  at  Attercliffe  near  Shef- 
field, which  began  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  entirely  destroyed  23  re- 
torts  and  18  receivers,'  containing 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  much  damaged 
the  building. 

19. — A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  James  Heir,  esq. 
at  Hill  Top  near  Wednesbury, 
■which  raged  with  great  fury,  and 
.  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  those 
valuable  and  elegant  premises, 
with  great  part  of  the  furniture. 

19. — Admiralty-office.  Capt.  Yeo, 
of  his  majesty's  sloop  Confiance,  ar- 
rived this  afternoon  at  this  office*, 
with  dispatches  from  rear-admiral . 
sir  William  Sidney  Smith,  dated 
6"th  December,  stating  that  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  persons,  had  emu 
grated  for  the  Brazils,  with  seven 
sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  three 
armed  brigs,  and  upwards  of  thirty 
Brazil  merchant-vessels.  The  Por- 
tuguese fleet  is  attended  by  his 
majesty's  ships  Marlborough,  Lon- 
don, Monarch,  and  Bedford,  under 
the  command  of  capt.  Moore.  One 
Portuguese  line  of  battle  ship  is  on 
its  way  to  Plymouth.  Only  one 
serviceable  Portuguese  line  of  bat- 
tle ship  and  three  hulks  had  been 
left  in  the  Tagus.  Eight  Russian 
line  of  battle  ships  remained  in  the 
Tagus,  only  three  of  which  were 
in  a  condition  for  sea.  Rear-adm. 
sir  Sidney  Smith  has  resumed  the 
blockade  of  the  port  of  Lisbon 
with  five  sail  of  the  line,  and  will 
probably  by  this  time  have  been 
joined  by  an  additional  squadron 


of  line  of  battle  ships.  Lord 
Strangford,  his  majesty's  minister 
to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  is  arrived 
in  the  Confiance* 

tONDOtf  GAZXTTS  EXTRAOftDt- 
NARV,  9tC.   22. 

19.  Foreign-qffUt. 
The  following  dispatch  has  been  this" 
day  received  from  lord  Strang- 
ford, his  majesty's  rhinister  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  court  of  Lisbon* 

Hiberma*  off  the  Tagus^  Nov.  29* 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  an* 
nouncing  to  you,  that  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  has  effected  the 
wise  and  magnanimous  purpose  of 
retiring  from  a  kingdom  wjiich  he 
could  no  longer  retain,  except  as 
the  vassal  of  France;  and  that  his 
royal  highness  and  family,  accom- 
panied by  most  of  his  ships  of  war, . 
and  by  a  multitude  -of  his  faithful 
subjects  and  adherents,  have  this 
day  departed  from  Lisbon,  and  are 
now  on  their  way  to  the  Brazils, 
under  the  escort  of  a  British  fleet. 
This  grand  and  memorable  event 
is  not  to  be  attributed  only  to  lie 
sudden  alarm  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  French  army  within 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  it  has 
been  the  genuine. result  of  the  sy- 
stem of  persevering  confidence  and 
moderation  adopted  by  his  majesty 
towards  that  country ;  for  the 
ultimate  success  of  which  I  had 
in  a  manner  rendered  myself  re- 
sponsible ;  and  which,  in  obedience 
to  your  instructions,  I  bad  uni- 
formly continued  to  support,  even 
under  appearances  of  the  most 
discouraging  nature.  1  had  fre- 
quently and  distinctly  stated  to  the 
cabinet  of  Lisbon,  that,  in  agreeing 
not  to  resent  the  exclusion  of  Bri- 
tish commerce  from  the  ports  of 
Portugal,  his  majesty  had  exhaust- 
ed the  means  of  forbearance ;  that, 
in  making  that  concession  to  the 
peculiar 
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peculiar  circumstances  of  the  prince 
regent's  situation,  his  majesty  had 
done  all  that  friendship  and  the 
remembrance  of  antient  alliance 
could  justly  require ;  but  that  a 
single  step  beyond  the  line  of  mo- 
dified hostility,  thus  most  reluc- 
tantly consented  to,  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  the  extremity  of  ac- 
tual war.  The  prince  regent, 
however,  suffered  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment to  forget  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  no  country  could 
be  permitted  to  be  an  enemy  to 
England  Irith  impunity ;  and  that, 
however  much  his  majesty  might 
be  disposed  to  make  allowance  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  means  possess- 
ed by  Portugal  of  resistance  to 
the  power  of  France,  neither  his 
own  dignity,  nor  the  interests  of 
his  people,  would  permit  his  ma- 
jesty to  accept  that  excuse  for  a 
compliance  with  the  full  extent  of 
her   unprincipled   demands.      On 

.  the  8th  inst.  his  royal  highness  was 
induced  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
detention  of  the  few  British  sub- 
jects, and  of  the  inconsiderable 
portion  of  British  property,  which 
yet  remained  at  Lisbon.  On  the 
publication  of  this  order,  I  caused 
the  arms  of  England  to  be  rtmdv- 
ed  from  the  gates  of  my  residence, 
demanded  my  passports,  presented 
a  final  remonstrance  agaiflst  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon, and  proceeded  to  the  squa- 
dron commanded  by  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  which  arrived  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal  some  days  after  I  had 

*  received  my  passports,  and  which 
I  joined  on  the  17th  inst.  I  im- 
mediately suggested  to  sir  Sidney 
Smith  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing the  most  rigorous*  blockade  at 
the  mouth  of  the'  Tagus  ;  and  I 
had  the  high  satisfaction  of  after- 
wards finding,  that  I  had  thus  an- 
ticipated the  intentions  of  bis  ma- 
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jesty;  your  dispatches  (which  I 
received  by  the  messenger  Silves- 
ter on  the  23d)  directing  me  to 
authorize  that  measure,  in  case  the 
Portuguese  government  should  pass 
the  bounds  which  his  majesty  had 
thought  fit  to  set  to  his  forbearance, 
and  attempt  ty  take  any  further 
step  injurious  to  the  honour  or  in* 
terests  of  Great  Britain.  Those 
dispatches  were  drawn  up  under 
the  idea  that  I  was  still  resident  at 
Lisbon;  and  though  I  did  not 
receive  them  until  I  had  actually 
taken  my  departure  from  that 
court,  still,  upon  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  tne  tenor  of  your  in- 
structions, I  thought  that  it  would 
be  right  to  act  as  if  that  case  had 
not  occurred.  I  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  proceed  forthwith  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  produced  %y  the 
blockade  of  Lisbon,  and  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, ias  the  only  condition  upon 
which  that  blockade  could  cease* 
the  alternative,  stated  by  you, 
either  of  surrendering  the  fleet  to 
his  majesty,  or  of  immediately  em« 
ploying  it  to  remove  the  prince  re* 

fent  and  his  family  to  the  Brazils, 
took  upon  myself  this  responsi- 
bility in'renewing  negotiations  after 
my  public  functions  had  actually 
ceased,  convinced  that,  although 
it  was  the  rjxed  determination,  of 
his  majesty  not  to  suffer  the  fleet 
of  Portugal  to  fall  into  the  posses- 
sion of  tne  enemy,  still  his  majesty's 
first  object  continued  ta~be  the  ap- 
plication of  that  fleet  to  the  origi- 
nal purpose  pf  saving  the  royal  ■ 
family  of  Braganza  irdm  the  ty- 
ranny of  France.  I  accordingly 
requested  an  audience  of  the  prince 
regent,  together  with  due  assur- 
ances of  protection  and  security ; 
and,  upori  receiving  his  royal  high- 
ness* s  answer",  I  proceeded  to  Lis- 
bon en  the  27th,  in  his  majesty'* 
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.ship  Confiance,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce.  I  bad  immediately  most 
interesting  communications  with 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  the  particulars 
of  which  shall  be  fully  detailed  in  a 
future  dispatch.  It  suffices  to 
mention  in  this  place,  that  the 
prince  regent  wisely  directed  all 
his  apprehensions  to  a  French 
army,  and  all  his  hopes  to  an  En- 
glish fleet ;  that  he  received  the 
most  explicit  assurances  from  me, 
that  his  majesty  would  generously 
overlook  those  acts  of  unwilling 
and  momentary  hostility  to  whicn 
his  royal  highness's  consent  had 
been  extorted  ;  and  that  I  promis- 
ed to 'his  royal  highness,  on  the 
faith  of  my  sovereign,  that  the 
British  squadron  before  the  Tagus 
should  be  employed  to  protect  Tiis 
retreat  from  Lisbon,  and  his  voyage 
to  the  Brazils.  A  decree  was 
published  yesterday,  in  which  the 
prince  regent  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring  *o  the  citv  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  until  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace,  and  of  appointing 
a  regency  to  transact  the  admini- 
stration of  government  at  Lisbon 
during  nis  royal  highness's  absence 
from  Europe*  This  morning  the 
Portuguese  fleet  left  the  Tagus  $  I 
had  the  honour  to  accompany  the 
prince  in  his  passage  over  the  Bar. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  tour  large  frigates,  se- 
veral armed  brigs,  sloops,  and 
corvettes,  and  a  number  of  Brazil 
ships,  amounting,  I  believe,  to, 
about  96  sail;  m  all.  They  passed 
through  the  British  squadron,  and 
his  majesty's  ships  fired  a  salute  of 
21  guns*  whtah  was  returned  with 
an  equal  number.  A  more  in* 
leresttng  spectacle  than  that  af- 
forded by  the  junction  of  the  two 
fleets  has  been  rarely  beheld.  •  On 
quitting  the  prince  regent's  ship, 
I  repaired  outboard  the    Hiber. 


nia,  but  returned  immediately,  ac- 
companied by  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
whom  I  presented  to  the  prince, 
and  who  was  received  by  his  royal 
highness  with  the  most  marked 
and  gracious  condescension.  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  lists  of 
the  ships  of  war  which  were  known 
to  have  left  Lisbon  this  morning, 
and  which  were  in  sight  a  few 
hours  ago.  There  remain  at  Lis- 
bon four  ships  of  the  line,  and  the 
same  number  of  frigates,  but  only 
one  of  each  sort  is  serviceable.  I 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  lose 
no  time  in  communicating  to  his 
majesty's  government  the  Impor- 
tant intelligence  contained  in  this 
dispatch.  I  have  therefore  to  apo- 
logize for  the  hasty  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  is  written. 

Strangfosd. 

Jdmiralty-officey  Dec.  21. 
The  following  were  received  by 
capt.    Yeo,    of  the  Confiance, 
from  sir  S.  Smith.  v 

Hibernia,  22  leagues  W. 
of  the  Tagus,  Dec.  1. 

Sir, — in  a  former  dispatch,  dated 
the  22d  November,  with  a  post- 
script  of  the  26th,  I  conveyed  to 
voli,  for  the  information  of  my 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, the  proofs,  contained  in  va- 
rious documents,  of  the  Portuguese 
government  being  so  much  in- 
fluenced by  terror  of  the  French 
arms,  as  to  have  acquiesced  to 
certain  demands  of  France,  ope- 
rating against  Great  Britain.  The 
distribution  of  the  Portuguese' 
force  was  made  wholly  on  the 
coast,  while  the  laud  side  was  left 
totally  unguarded.  British  sub- 
jects of  all  descriptions  were  de- 
tained;  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  inform  the  Portuguese 
government,  that  the  case  had 
arisen  which  required,  in  obedience 

to 
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to  my  instructions,  that  I  should 
declare  the  Tagus  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  and  lord  Strangford 
agreeing  with  me  that  hostility 
should  be  met  by  hostility,  the 
blockade  was  instituted,  and  the 
instructions  we  had  received  were 
acted  upon  to  their  full  extent; 
still,  however,  bearing  in  recollec- 
tion the  first  object  adopted  by  his 
majesty's  government  of  opening 
a  refuge  for  the  head  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  menaced  as 
it  was  by  the  powerful  arm  and 
baneful  influence  of  the  enemy,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt  the 
means  open  to  us,  ef  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  prince  regent  of  Por- 
tugal to  reconsider  his  decision 
"  to)  unite  himself  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,"  and  to  recollect, 
that  he  had  possessions  on  that  of 
America  affording  an  ample  ba- 
lance for  any  sacrifice  he  might 
make  here,  and  from  which  he 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  nature  of 
maritime  warfare,  the  termination 
of  which  could  not  be  dictated  by 
the  combination  of  the  continental 
powers  of  Europe.  In  this  view, 
lord  Strangford  having  received 
an  acquiescence  to  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made  by  us,  for 
his  lordship  to  land  and  confer 
with  the  prince  regent  under  the 
guarantee  of  a  flag  of  truce,  I 
furnished  his  lordship  with  that 
conveyance  and  security,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  to  the  prince 
the  confidence  which  his  word  of 
honour  as  the  king's  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary, united  with  that  of  a 
British  admiral,  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  towards  inducing  his  royal 
highness  to  throw  himself  and  his 
fleet  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain* 
ia  perfect  reliance  on  the  king's 
overlooking  a  forced  act  of  appa- 
rent hostility  against  his  flag  and 
subjects,  and  establishing  his  royal 
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highness's  government  in  his  ultra* 
marine  possessions,  as  original^- 
promised.  I  have  now  the  heart- 
felt satisfaction  of  announcing  to 
you,  that  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions have  been  realized  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  the  Portuguese  fleet  (as 
per  list  annexed)  came  out  of  the 
Tagus  with  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Brazil  and  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  of  Braganza  on- 
board, together  with  manjr  of  his 
faithful  counsellors  and  adherents* 
as  well  as  other  persons  attached 
to  his  present  fortunes.  This  fleet 
of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  four  fri- 
gates, two  brigs,  and  one  schooner, 
with  a  crowd  of  large  armed  mer- 
chant-ships, arranged  itself  under 
the  protection  of  that  of  his  majes^ 
ty ;  while  the  firing  of  a  recipro- 
cal salute  of  21  guns  announced 
the  friendly  meeting  of  those  who 
but  the  day  before  were  on  terms 
of  hostility ;  the  scene  impressing 
every  beholder  (except  the  French 
army  on  the  hills)  with  the  most 
lively  emotions  of  gratitude  to  Pro^ 
vidence,  that  there  yet  existed  a 
power  in  the  world  able,  as  well 
as  willing,  to  protect  the  oppress* 
ed.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 
List   of  the   Portuguese  Fleet    that 
came  out  of  the  Tagus,  Nov.  29. 

Principe  Real,  84 guns;  Rainha 
de  Portugal,  74;  Conde  HenrU 
que,  74;Meduza,74;  Alfonzo  de 
Albiquerque,  64;  D.  Joao  de  Cas- 
tro, 64 ;  Principe  de  Brazil,  74 ;  Mar 
tinodeFreitas,  64.— Frigates:  Mi- 
nerva, 44  guns  ;  Golnnho,  86  ; 
Uriana,  32 ;  and  one  other,  name 
as  yet  unknown. — Brigs :  Voador, 
22  guns;  Vinganea,  20;  Lebre, 
22*— Schooner :  Curioza,  12  guns* 

J.  J.  M.  Torres,  major-general,, 
W.  Sidney  Smith. 
(O  2)  Hibcrnia, 
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#&r*jj>>  &   league* x  W.   of  the 
Tagus,  Die.  1. 

Sir, — In  another  dispatch  of  this 
day's  date,  I  have  transmitted  a 
list  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  that 
came  out  of  the  Tagus  on  the  29th 
ultimo,  which  I  received  that  day 
from  the  hands  of  the  admiral  com- 
manding it»  when  I  went  on-board 
the  Principe  Reale,  to  pay  my  visit 
of  respect  and  congratulation  to 
his.  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Brazil,  who  was  embarked  in  that 
ship.  I  here  inclose  the*  list  of 
those* left  behind.  The  absence 
of  but  one  of  the  fou*  ships  is  re- 
gretted by  the^aPortuguese  (the 
Vasco  de  Gama),  she  being  under 
repair:  her  guns  have  been  em- 
ployed to  arm  the  Freitas,  64,  a 
new  ship,  and  one  of  those  which 
came  out  with  the  prince.  The 
other  three  are  mere  hulks;  and 
there  is  also  one  ship  on  the  stocks ; 
the  Principe  Regente,  but  she  is 
only  in  frame.  The  prince  said 
every  thing  that  the  most  cordial 
feelings  of  gratitude  towards,  and 
confidence  in,  his  majesty  and  the 
British  nation  might  be  supposed 
to  dictate.  I  have  by  signal,  for 
we  have  no  other  mode  of  com- 
municating in  this  weather,*  direct- 
ed captain  Moore  in  the  Marlbo- 
rough, with  the  London,  Mo- 
narch, and  Bedford,  to  stay  by  the 
body  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  and 
render  it  every  assistance.  I  keep 
in  the  Hibernia,  close  to  the  prince's 
ship.  I  cannot  as  yet  send  the 
Foudroyant,  Plantagenet,  and  Con- 
queror, on  to  admiral  Purvis,  ac- 
cording to  their  lordships*  order  of 
the  14-th,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  the 
less  felt  as  an  inconvenience  off 
Cadiz,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
ordered  thither,  with  reference  to 
the    Russian*   being    within    the 


Straits,  before  it  was  known  they 
were  on  my  station. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 

List  of  the  Portuguese  Ships  thai  rt* 
mained  m  Lisbon. 

S.  Sebastiao,  of  64  guns,  unser- 
viceable without  a  thorough  repair. 
Maria  Prima,  74,  unserviceable, 
ordered  to  be  made  into  a  floating 
battery,  but  not  yet  fitted.  Vasco 
de  Gama,  74,  under  repair  and 
nearly  ready.  Princesa  de  Beira, 
64,  condemned;  ordered  to  be 
fitted  out  as  a  floating  battery. 

Frigates  x  Phoenix,  of  44  guns, 
in  need  of  thorough  repair.  Ama- 
zona,  44,  in  need  of  ditto.  Perola, 
44,  in  need  of  ditto.  Tritao,  40, 
past  repair.  Veney,  SO,  past  re- 
pair. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 

[In  another  letter,  dated  Dec.  6, 
sir  Sidney  states,  that  he  succeeded 
in  collecting  the  whole  of  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet,  except  a  brig,  after 
the  gale,  and  that  the  weather  was 
such  as  to  allow  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, and  such  distribution  of  su- 
pernumeraries- and  resources  to  be 
made,'  as  to  enable  vice-admiral 
Don  Manuel  d'A.  Sottomayer  to 
report  all  the  ships  capable  of  per- 
forming the  voyage  to  JRJo  Janeiro, 
except  one  line  ofbattle  ship,  which 
he  requested  might  be  conducted 
to  an  English  port.  The  Diana, 
merchant  vessel,  having  on-board 
about  sixty  British  subjects,  who 
had  been  detained  in  consequence 
of  the  embargo,  came  out  of  the 
Tagus  in  company  with  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  she  bore  up  for  England  at 
the  commencement  of  the  gale.  J 

21.— The  duke  of  Marlborough 
has  presented  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford with  his  set  of  fine  copies  of 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  by  sir 
James  Thurnhill ;  and  for  which 
magnificent 
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magnificent  present  that  learned 
body  has  voted  him  their  thanks 
in  full  convocation. 

21. — ThisHight  a  firtf  broke  out 
at  Tottenham,  which  was  attended 
with  melancholy  circumstances.  A 
Mrs.  Maccaughey  kept  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies,  and  had  gone  to 
town  on  business.  The  nursery- 
maid put  to  bed,  as  usual,  Mrs. 
M.'s  two  children  (one  about  five, 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  age) ; 
and  left  burning  by  their  bed-side 
a  candle,  which  soon  set  fire  to  the 
bed-curtains.  When  the  cries  of 
the  suffering  children  were  heard, 
it  was  too  Fate  to  afford  them  any 
relief,  and  they  perished.  The 
houses  and  premises  adjoining  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  This  lady's 
life  presents  a  singular  series  of 
misfortunes.  Her  nusband  failed 
in  a  mercantile  speculation;  and, 
going  abroad  to  improve  his  affairs, 
was  drowned  at  sea.  On  his  death, 
he  left  eight  children  to  deplore 
his  loss.  One  of  these  subsequent- 
ly lost  his  life,  by  falling  into  a 
pond  in  his  mother's  garden,  while 
she  was  gone  to  church.  She  had 
still  seven  children  :  the  two  young- 
er perished  by  the  fire  above  men- 
tioned. A  subscription  was  opened 
for  Mrs.  M.  at  To.tenham,  and  at 
l.loyd's.coffee-house,  and  we  believe 
something  handsome  was  raised. 

Admiralty-office,  Dec.   22. 
Copy  of  a  letter  to  admiral  Young, 

commander  in  chief  of  his  majes- 

*  ty's  ships  and  vessels  at  Plymouth. 

\  H.M.  hired  armed  brig  Anne, 

.  Plymouth  Sound,  Dec.  16. 

Sir,^ — In  execution  of  your  order 
of  the  14th,  I  have  to  acquaint  you, 
qn  the  20th  November,  at  noon, 
being  inlat.  4-1.  44.  N.  and  long. 
JO.  30.  W.  -of  my  falling  in  with 
and  capturing  the  Spanish  lugger 
privateei  Vansigo,  pierced  for  14 
guns,  but  only  sir  impounders  and 


one  long  brass  12-pounder  mount- 
ed, with  45  men,  otit  eight  days 
from  Ferrol,  had  not  made  any 
captures :  also,  on  my  entering  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
from  W.  N.  W.  (the  lugger  in 
company,),  about  half-past  9  A.  M. 
falling  little  wind,  tne  island  of 
Terrifta  N  E.  by  N.  observed  ten 
of  the  enemy's  gun-boats  rowing 
towards  me.  At  ten,  the  head- 
most fired  a  shot,  and  hoisted  a 
red  flag.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  I  shortened  sail  to  receive 
them.  At  a  quarter  past  10  the 
three  headmost  closed,  and  com* 
menced  action.  At  half-past  10, 
seven  more  cfcring,  the  lugger 
struck,  having  hailed  to  inform  me 
she  had  three  men  killed.  At  11 
dismasted  one  of  the  enemy's  gun* 
boats,  and  two  more  having  struck, 
discontinued  the  action^  but  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  to 
take  possession,  having  on-board 
42  prisoners,  and  charged  with 
dispatches  (my  complement  being 
only  39,  nine  of  which  were  on-_ 
board  die  lugger).  At  10  mi-" 
nutes  past  1 1  got  the  vessel  round 
by  the  assistance  of  the  sweeps, 
and  opened  my  fire  on  five  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  lugger, 
and  again  closing  on  my  starboard 
quarter,  with  an  intention  to  board ; 
but  finding  my  guns  so  well  sup- 
plied with  round  and  grape,  and 
ready  to  receive  them  in  case  of 
boarding,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 
they  sweeped  out  of  gun-shot,  car- 
rying off  my  prize.  I  am  happy 
in  having  the  pleasure  to  add,  that 
although  six  of  the  largest  were 
within  pistol-shot  for  nearly  one 
hour  and  a  half,  I  have  not  one 
man  hurt.  It  would  be  needless 
for  me  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Olden  the  master,  t 
a&d  each  of  the  crew,  only  my* 
(0  3)  great 
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great  satisfaction  on  beholding  the 
Eigh  flow  of  spirits  which  is  gene- 
rally manifested  in  the  countenance 
<>f  every  British  sailor,  although 
opposed  to  so  superior  a  force,  and 
their  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
jink  the  two  which  had  struck.  I 
am,  &c.      (Signed)  J.  McKenzie. 

Admiralty-office,  Dec*   26. 
Inclosures    to    sir    A.   Cochrane, 
K.  B.  commander  in  chief  at  the 
Leeward  islands. 

ff.  M..brig  Superieure,  Barbadoes 
hearing  W.  120  leagues,  Oct.  17- 

Sir, — The  unfortunate  death  of 
fcapt.  IJuller  imposes  the  duty  on 
me  to  inform  you  of  the  capture 
of  the  French  scheoner  privateer 
La  Jopo  I'GSilj  after  an  action  of 
an  hour  and  a  quarter;  in  the 
early  part  of  which  capt.  Buller 
received  a  musket-ball  through  the 
head,  while  in  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  board,  and  expired  imme- 
diately. His  majesty's  brig  Hawke 
was  in  sight  during  the  chase,  and 
joined  an  hpur  after  the  action  had 
ceased.  To  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Superieure  I  feel  much  in- 
debted for  their  support,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Hawkey,  the  master, 
and  Mr.  Gummage,  midshipman. 
La  Jopo  PCEil  is  a  remarkably 
fine  vessel,  pierced  for  14  guns; 
had  only  six  18-pounders  mounted,  y 
and  one  on  a  traversing  carriage; 
manned  with  95  men;  out  thirty- 
two  days  from  Point  a  Petre, 
Guadaloupe,  and  had  not  made 
any  capture.  I  subjoin  a  list  of 
Jtilled  and  wounded. 

J.  G.  Bird,  lieut. 

Superieure,  4- killed,  and  8  wound- 
ed.—La  Jopo  PCEil,  15  killed,  and 
19  wounded. 

[This  Gazette  also  announces 
the  following  captures  by  the  ves- 
sels under  the  command  of  sir  A. 
Cochrane  f  -  L'Hirondelle    French, 


privateer  schooner,  of  8  guns  and 
84>  men;  the  Duquesne  French 
privateer  brie,  late  his  majesty*! 
schooner  Neuey,  of  16  24-pounder 
carronades,  one  long  ?6-pounder, 
four  swivels  and  120  men;  and 
that  dangerous  privateer  the  Alert 
of  20  guns,  and  140  men,  all  by 
the  Blonde,  capt.  V.  V.  Ballard; 
— La  Mara  and  £1  Rosario  Spa- 
nish privaters,  by  H.  M.  S.  D'Es- 
pagne,  capt.  J.  P.  Stuart  ;  and  Le 
Rhone  French  letter  of  marque,  of 
6  long  six-pounders  and  26  men, 
by  the  Laura,  lieut.  Rob.  Yett&— 
A  letter  from,  sir  S.  Smith  states 
the  capture  of  Estrella  de  Noste 
Spanish  privateer,  of  two  6-poun- 
ders  and  35  men,  by  the  Solebay 
frigate,  capt.  Sproule. — This  Ga- 
zette likewise  contains  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  majesty,  for  the  deten- 
tion and  capture  of  Russian  ves- 
sels.] 

JPlndsor-Castle  Paciet,  Oct.  5. 
Carlisle  Bay, 

Sir, — having,  on  my  passage  from 
England  in  the'  Windsor-Castle 
paciet,  with  the  mails  for  Barba- 
does and  the  Leeward  Islands, 
been  attacked  by  a  French  priva- 
teer within  the  limits  of  yours tation, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  acquainting 
you,  that  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  her  after  a  severe  ac- 
tion, and  arrived  with  her  safe  in 
this  bay.  She  was  seen  on  the 
morning  ©f  the  1st  of  October,  in 
lat/13.  53.  N.  and  long.  58.  1. 
W:  and  about  half  past  eight 
made  all  sail  in  chase  of  the  packet, 
when  every  exertion  was  made  to 
get  away  from  her ;  but  finding  k  t 
impossible,  preparations  were  made 
to  make  the  best  resistance  we  could, 
and  arrangements  to  sink  the 
mails  if  necessary.  At  noon  the 
schooner  got  within  gun-shot, hoist- 
ed French  colours,  and  began  her 

fire, 
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ire,  which  was  returned  from  the 
stern-chase  guns;  this  was  con- 
tinued until  she  came  neaY,  when 
we  were  hailed  in  very  opprobri- 
ous terms,  and  desired  to  strike  the 
colours.  On  refusing  to  do  so 
she  ran  alongside,  grappled  the 
packet,  and  attempted  to  board, 
which  we  repulsed  by  the  pikes, 
with  the  loss  of  8  or  10  men  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
schooner  attempted  to  get  clear  by 
cutting  the  grapplings,  but  the 
xnainyard  being  locked  in  her  rigg- 
ing, she  was  prevented.  Great 
exertions  were  continued  on  both 
sides:  and  I  had  occasion  to  sta- 
tion a  part  of  the  crew  in  charge 
of  the  mails,  to  shift  them  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  or  to  cut 
them  away  in  case  of  our  failure. 
About  three  we  got  one  of  our  six- 
pounder  carronades  to  bear  upon 
the  schooner,  loaded  'with  double 
grape,  cannister,  and  100  musket- 
balls,  which  was  fired  at  the  mo- 
ment the  enemy  was  making  a 
second  desperate  attempt  to  board, 
and  killed  and  wounded  a  great 
number*  Soon  after  this  I  em- 
braced the  opportunity,  in  turn, 
with  6  men,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  quar- 
ters, and  about  4  o'clock  the 
schooner  was  completely  in  our 
possession.  She  is  named  the  Jeune 
Richard,  mounting  6  6-pounders, 
and  1  long  18-pounder,  having  on 
board  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action-  92  men,  of  which  21  were 
found  dead  on  the  decks,  and  S3 
wounded.  From  the  very  superi- 
or numbers  of  the  enemy  still  re- 
maining, it  was*  necessary  to  use 
every  precaution  in  securing  the 
prisoners.  I  was  obliged  to  order 
them  up  from  below  one  by  one, 
and  place  them  in  their  own  irons 
as  they  came  up,  as  three  of  our 
little  crew  were  killed,  and  10  se- 


verely wounded,  the  mizen-masf 
and  main-yard  carried  away,  and 
the  rigging  fore  and  aft  much 
damaged.  It  is  my  duty  to  men- 
tion to-  you,  sir,  that  the  crew  of 
the  packet,  amounting  at  first  to 
only  28  men  and  boys,  supported- 
me  with  the  greatest  gallantry' 
during  the  whole  of  this  arduous"- 
contest.  I  have  the  honour  tobe,&c/ 
W.  Rogers,  acting  captain.' 

National  Debt,  &c. — An  ac-. 
count  showing  what  has  been  re- 
deemed of  the  national  debt,  the* 
land  tax,  and  imperial  loan,  to  the 
1st  of  November,  1807. 
Redeemed  by  annual         £. 

millions,  &c.  -  -%  66,968,1 7£ 
Do.  by  11  per  cent/ 

per  anru  on  loans  61,622,815 
Do.  by  land-tax  -  22,942,813 
Do.  by    11    per  cent. 

per  ann.  imp-  loan   ••     814*723 

Total     -    -    -     1 52,348,529 
The  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  eh- 
suing  quarter  is  2,529,224/.  !5j,  5d. 
30.— The  earl  of  Stanhope's  mo- 
del of  a  ship  of  war  was  launched 
into  the  Thames,  and  an  experi- 
ment made  as  to  her  powers  of 
sailing.     The  noble  earl,  accom- 
panied by  sir   Roger  Curtis  and  v 
capt.    Hamilton,  went  on  board  . 
the  vessel  at  12  o'clock,  and  she 
,was  steered  by  Mr.  Warren,    She    . 
sailed  up  the  river  under  one  sprit- 
sail,    until  she   came   to    Chelsea 
Reach.    Another  sail  of  the  same 
description  and  a  jib    were  then 
hoisted,  and  she  was  worked  about 
on  several  tacks  close  to  the  wind; 
then  with  the  wind  upon  the  beam ;    . 
after  that  upon  the  quarter ;  and, 
lastly,  before  the  wind.     She  did 
not  appear  entirely  to  answer  the 
expectation  of  the  noble  inventor,  ^ 
and  the  design  may  be  capable  of  '* 
further  improvement.    But  a%num- 
ber  of  row-boats  crowded  round*  * 
(0  4)  '      for 
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for  the  purpose,  of  gazing  at  the 
'stranger;  this  *  prevented  the  free 
operation  of  die  wind  and  water 
>upon  -the -newly-invented  vessel; 
and,  in  fact,  it  might  be  said,  that 
owing  to  this  circumstance  she  ha c] 
not  altogether  a  fair  trial.  This 
vessel  is  sharper  than  the  former 
one*  She  measures  21  feet  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  six  across  the 
beam  :  the  straight  lines  in  the  side 
of  this  are  extended  to  a  greater 
length  than  those  in  the  other,  and 
turn  off  in  what  seamen  term  a  very 
dean  manner,  both  fore  and  aft ; 
each  end  is  as  sharp  as  a  Wedge. 
But,  from  the  circumstance  of  her. 
bow  at  each  end,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed (for  she  is  calculated  to  sail' 
with  either  end  foremost),  having 


too  -great  a  shoulder,  instead  of 
turning  off  round  as  others  do, 
she  willi>e  liable,  in,  case  «f  a  strong 
current  of  sea  coming  on  her 
weather-bow,  to  make  more  lee- 
way than  even  a  Dutch  galliot 
would  do.  That,  however,  may 
be  readily  altered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  others  of  the  same  general 
design. 

3 1 . — Between  6  ve  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  a  house,  in  -'Fre- 
derick-street, Hampstead-road,was 
heard  to  give  way  by  a  person 
living  in  the  lower  part  of  it :  he 
immediately  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
other  lodgers,  who  had  scarcely 
time  to  esca'pe  into  the  street,  with 
their  clothes  in  their  hands,  before 
the  house  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Csmitxnxnos  and  Burials  from,  December  16, 1306,  to  December  15, 1807. 
j-k*:.— -i  S  Males     9812\InalI,  |  *„  .^  /Male*     9296J  In  all,  I  Increased   in 
C&rtstenea  \  Females  9604  J 19416  |  ian€a  l  Females  9038  J  1S334  |  Burials     396 


Died  under  2  years  544$    SO  and  90 

Between  2  and  5     2010 

5  and  10     737 

10  and  20     581 

DISEASES. 
Abortive,Stillborn4$l 

Abscess 50 

Aged 1424 

Ague I 

.  Apoplexy  &sudden242 
Asthma  &  Phthisic  523 
Bedridden  .....  2 
Bile 3 


Bleeding: 22  Grief  v 

Burstenfc  Rupture  13 

Cancer 83 

Canker.  ......  2 

Chicken  Pox ....  3 

Childbed 164  Jaundice 

Colds 10  Jaw  locked 

Colick,  Gripes,  &c  14 
Consumption .  .  4964 
Convulsions  .  .  3994 
Cough,  and  Hooping- 


1160 
SO  and  40-  1883 
40 and  50-  1677 
50  and  60  -  1665 

Dropsy 790 

Evil 4 

Fevers  of  all  kinds  1 033 

Fistula 3 

Flux 8 

French  Pox.  ...  26 

Gout .  32 

Gravel,  Stone,  and 
Strangury    .  .  .  JIO 


10 


Cough 
Croup.  . 

diabetes 


57 

1 


Headmouldshot, 
Horse  -shoe-head, 
an-  Water  iu  the 

Head 209 

29. 
5 
Imposthume  ...    2 
Inaammation  .  .  632JS' 

Lethargy 3 

Livergrown  .  .*.  .  IP 


489  Lunatic 


Measles  .  . 
Miscarriage 


60and*70-  1507 
70  and  80  •  1158 
80  and  90  -  462 
90  and  100-  49 

Mortification    .  .  210 

Palsy 106 

palpitation  of  the 

Heart i 

Pleurisy  .  .  .  \  .  .  32 

Purples 1 

Quinsy   ... 
Rheumatism 
Rising  of  the  Lights  1 
Small  Po*„  .  .1297 
&re  Throat  .  .  . 
Sores  and  Ulcers 
St.  Anthony's*  Fire 


100- 

•  0 

101. 

.1 

102- 

.1 

10S 

0 

104-0 
105-0 
110-0 
115-0 

Worms  .......  5 

CASUALTIES. 

Bit  by  Mad  Dogi      2 

l|  Broken  limbs  ...  2 

Bruised 1 

Burnt 36 

Drowned Ill 

Excessive  Drink- 
ing  9 


Spasm 12  Killed  by  Falte 


St  Vitus's  Dance  .  1 
Stoppage  iu  the  Sto 

mach  \ 14 

telling 3 

Teeth 322 

rhrusb 46. 

135|Tuinour 1 

452  Vomiting  and  Lpose- 
8     ness 


Executed*  . 
Found  Dead 
Fractured  . 
Frighted 


5 

13 

1 
4 


several  other  Ac-   * 

cideuts 101 

Killed  themselves  45 
Murdered"  ....  •  2 
Poisoned  ....*..  1 

Scalded t 

Suffocated    ....  11 

Total  352 


*  There  bare  bean  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  County  of  Surry  W  j  of  which 
somber  5  osrfy  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  (as  such)  witbiu  the  bills  of  mortality. 
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BIRTHS  in  the  year  1807. 
Jan.    3.    The  lady  of  viscount 
Anson,  a  daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Charles  Wat- 
kin  Williams  Wynne,  esq.  M.  P. 
a  daughter. 

— .  The  marchioness  Cornwallis, 
of  her  fifth  daughter. 

23.  The  lady  of  rear  admiral 
Sotheby,  a  daughter. 

25.  Mrs.  Ellis,  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

29.  Lady  Grey,  a  son. 

Feb.  2.  Duchess  of  Montrose,  a 
son. 

3-  The  lady  of  sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley,  a  son  and  heir. 

10.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a  son. 

13.  Countess  of  Moira,  a  son. 

Ik  The hon.  Mrs.  G.  Mundy,  a 
daughter. 

March  10.  Lady  Amherst,  a 
son. 

— .  Viscountess  Bantry,  a  sot*. 

-*-.  Mrs.  Gurney,  a  son. 

20.  Mrs.  Jordan;  a  daughter. 
April  3.  Viscountess.  Andover,  a 

daughter. 

— .  Lady  Dunboyne,  a  son. 
60.  Lady  of  J.  F.  Simpson,  esq. 
a  daughter. 

27*  Lady  Gertrude  Sloane,  a 
son. 

•  30.  Countess  Berkeley,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

May  2.  Lady  Stanley,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

5.  Lady  A.  A.  Cooper,  a  son, 
7.  Lady  J.  Buchanan,  a  son. 
10.  Lady  C.  Forester,  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  the  right  hon. 
S«  Perceval,  a  son. 

21.  The  duchess  of  Castries,  a 
son. 

26.  Lady  Kenyon,  a  daughter* 
*•*-.  Lady  of  sir  George  Barlow, 

a  son. 

28.%  Mrs.  D.  Cameron,  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

Jutu  16.  Countess  Jfan&iry,  a  son. 
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2h  Countess  Barde,  a  son. 

25.  The  lady  of  Arnold  Waine- 
wright,  a  son. 

26.  The  duchess  of  Rutland,  % 
son  and  heir. 

Julyt.  The  hon.  Mrs,  Ramsay, 
a  daughter. 

12.  Lady  Milton,  a  daughter. 

18.'  The  countess  of  Mansfield* 
a  daughter. 

— .  Viscountess  Marsham,  '  a 
daughter. 

Aug.  5,  Lady  Le  Despcnser,  a 
son. 

9.  Viscountess  Arbuibnot,  a 
daughter. 

1 1 .  Lady  C*  Lamb,  a  son* 

22.  Lady  Caroline  Wrottesfcy,  a 
son. 

Sept.  3.  The  lady  of  sir  Waller 
Brisco,  a  son. 

14.  The  lady  of  lord  viscount 
Stuart,  a  son  and  heir. 

«*— .  Loo1  y  Charlotte  Hope,  a  son. 

— .  The  countess  of  Shannon,  a 
daughter.  '         ,     * 

23.  The  lady  of  sir  S.  R. 
Glynne,  a  son.  , 

.    Oct.  4.  Hon.  Mrs.  Buchanan,  a 
daughter. 

24.  Lady  Foley,  a  daughter. 
$9.  Lady  Frances  Bentinck,  a 

son*  •     < 

Nov.  4.  The  lady  of  sir  Chris* 

topher  Barnes,  a  son. 
6.  Lady  Caroline  Douglas,   a 

daughter. 

16.  Lady    C.     Duncombe,    a 

daughter, 

25.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Fraser,  a  daugnter,  her  sixteenth 
child. 

f— .  Viscountess  Hereford,  a  son* 
and  heir. 

Dee.  1.  The  lady  of  sir  Wra. 
Call,  bart.  a  daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  G.  Nugent,  a 
son. 

9.  The  lady  of  sir  James  Pu£ 
a  daughter,   *  .....     , 

13.  The 


(2B)                 MARRIAGES.  [1907* 

IS.  The  lady  of  sir  T.  S.  M.  May  5.  The  hon.  colonel  Crewe, 

Stanley,  a  daughter.  to  miss  Hungerrbrd. 

23.  The  countess  of  Galloway,  8.  Robert  Fraser,  esq.  to  lady 
p.  don.    ...          *  Maitland. 

27.  The  lady  of  William  Henry  10.  LordChartley,  tomiss  Gard- 

.Hoare,  esq.  a  son.  ner. 

SO.  The  lady  of  Rowland  Bar-  19.  Rev.  J.  Bayland,   to  miss 

don,  esq.  a  damghter.  Clarke. 

_______________  22.  D.  R.  Remington,  esq.  to 

'  'miss  Copland. 

MARRJAGESmAkj*irl807.  23.  Robert    Townley,    esq.    to 

miss  Newine. 

.   Jo*.  1.  Dr.  Paler,  to  miss  Paley.  June  1.    Lord  Robert  Tottsen- 

8.  Marmaduke  'Constable,  esq.  ham,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  to  the  hon. 

to  miss  Hale,  Alicia  Maude. 

20.  The  hon.  col.  Ponsonby,  to  4.  Richard    Chambers,    esq.  to  • 

the  hon.  miss  Fitzroy.  miss  Harriet  Newman. 

— .  Henry  Hallam,  esq.  to  miss  9»  Col.  Aylmer,  to  miss  Harri- 

Elton.  son., 

24.  G.  L.  Hollinsworth,  esq.  to  11.  John  Thornton,  esq.  to  miss 
miss  Stokes.  Eliza  Parry.                            • 

Feb.  3.  Robert  Inglis,  esq.    to  16.  Rev.  Alexander  Cotton,  to 

miss  Biscoe.  miss  Houblon. 

4.  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  to  miss  23.  Henry  Drommond,  esq.  to 

Fleming.  lady  Henrietta  Hay. 

10.  W.  H.  Hoare,  esq.  to  miss  JuU  1.  Rev.  Herbert  Marshy  to 

Noel.  miss  M.  E.  C.  Lecarriere.    - 


17*  Lord  Bagot,  to  lady  Louisa  9.  Hon.  F.  G.  Upton,  to 

Legge.  Howard. 

18.  Thomas  Paget,  esq.  to  miss  13.  Hon.  I»  M.  Bond,  to  miss 

Pares.  DanielL 

March  9.  K.  B.  Lusada*  esq.  to  .     16,  Hon.  D.  G.  HaJlyburton, 

miss  Goldsmid.  to  miss  Leslie. 

10.  Charles  Combe,  esq.  to  miss  18.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  to 

P.  Georges.  miss  Mtinday. 

17.  Capt  Stuart,  to  miss  Anson.  — .  William  Cavendish,  esq.  to 

18.  Philip  Gibbs,  esq.  to  mitt  the  hon.  miss  O'CaUagan. 
Knipe.  29.  Rev.  Robert  Cox,  to  miss 

30.  S.  T.  Galton,  esq.  to  miss  Leycester. 

Darwin.  Aug.  11.  Hon.  J.  W.  Grinstone, 

April  4.   William    Phillimore,  to  lady  C.  Jenklnson. 

esq.  to  miss  Thornton.  27.  Wm.  Tooke,  esq.  to  miss 

*    13.  Major  Fraser,  to  miss  Ro-  Amelia  Shees. 

land.  Sept,  15.  Wm.  Domville,  esq.  to 

17-  The  hon.  G.  Ponsonby,  to  miss  Maria  Solly, 

miss  Gledstanes.  J24.  Capt.  Betteswortb,  to  lady 

23.  R«  Stephenson,  esq.  to  miss  Hannah  Grey. 

Stephenson.  Oct.  12.   Hon.   James  Wandes* 

April  29.  E.  B.  Temple,  esq.  to  ford   Buster,   to  the    hon.   miss 

miss  Honeywood.  Staples. 

:  15.  Hon. 
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1$.  H#n,  and  rev.  Frederick 
Powis,  to  miss  Gould. 

— .  Lord  Rancliffe,  to  lady 
Elizabeth  Mary  Forbes. 

19.  Robert  Shaw,  esq.  to  Alice, 
the  fifth  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Eade,  esq* 

20.  Hon.  Peter  Robert  Burrell, 
to  the  hon.  miss  Druxnmond. 

30.  Lord  Monson,  to  lady  Sarah- 
Savffle. 

N&v.  12.  John  Harrison,  esq*  to 
JLucy  Henrietta,  second  daughter 
of  sir  Charles  Price. 

14.  John  Brent,  esq.  to  Susan- 
nah, third  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Sampson  Kingstord. 

25.  Edward  Sampson,  esq.  to 
Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Daubenny. 

-%  The  earl  of  Selkirk,  to  miss 
Wedderburn. 

26.  George  Moore,  esq.  to  miss 
Brown. 

Dec.  1.  George  Haliinand,  esq. 
to  miss  Princess. 

12.  The  earl  of  Craven,  to  miss 
Louisa  Brunton. 

17.  Rev*  George  Shepherd,  to 
miss  Wetheral,  daughter  of  the 
clean  of  Hereford. 

31  *  Rev.  T.  G.  Clare,  to  Harriet, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  rev.  A. 
Daniell. 


DEATHS  in  the  year  1807. 

Lee.  29,  1806.  His  grace  the 
duke  of  Richmond. 

31. -Mrs.  Percy,  wife  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Dromore. 

— .  Jeremiah  Curtis,  esq. 

Jan.  5.  1$07.  Samuel  Solly,  esq. 
F.R.S.  and  S.A. 

6.  William  Newdick,  esq. 

7.  Lady  Head. 

i       10.  Alderman  Price.       • 
~— .  LordMiltown. 
12.  Sir  Stephen  Lushington. 
}4,  TheearlofGosford. 


15.  Hollis  Edward,  esq. 
— •  Lady  Hesketh. 

20.  Sir  Richard  Hedey,knt. 
22.  James  Sihimons,  esq.  M.  P. 

24.  William  Chivers,  esq.  (mur- 
dered by  his  gardener. ) 

Feb.  5.  Gen.  Pascal  PaoK. 
6.  LadyAshhurst. 
8.  The.  baroness  Dufierin  and 
Chaneboye. 
— .  John  Symmonds,  LL.  D. 

21.  Marchioness  of  Ely. 
26.. Rev.  Thomas  Urwick. 
«— .  Viscount  Hawarden. 
March  4*  Lord  Carbery. 

7-  Countess  of  Wickiow. 
17.  Mr.  John  Pridden. 
— .  Countess  of  Mayo. 
26.  Viscountess  Lifford. 
— .  Dr.  Holme,  F.R.S. 

28.  Rev.  William  Disney,  D.D. 
31.  Mrs.  Vassall. 

Jprtt  2.  Rev.  Robert  Burnaby. 
3.  EarlCadogan. 
9.  John  Opie,  esq.  R.  A. 

12.  Rev.  Joseph  Thistlethwaite. 

16.  Edward  King,  esqi  F.  R.  S. 
andS.A. 

25.  Sir  James  W.Lake. 
~.  The  earl  of  Ross. 

— .  The  rev.  George  Walker, 
F.R.S. 

26.  Lady  E.  A.  Magenis.  ' 

29.  Sir  H.  D.  Massey,  bait. 
May  6.  J.  P.  Hankey,  esq. 

15.  Lady  Charlotte  Wingfield. 

17.  Sir  Thos.  Louis,  admiral  of 
the  white. 

18.  Duke  Montpensier. 

— .  The  it;  hon.  lady  Walpole. 

20.  The  earl  of  Shannon. 

26.  Nicholas  Bond,  esq. 

31.  Lady  A.M.    Pelham  Cot- 
ton. 

June  %  Randolph  Marriott,  esq, 

5.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  ban. 
•11.  John  Walrad,  count  de  Wei- 
deren. 

July  6-  Timothy  Lane,  esq. 

11.  George  Atwood,  esq. 

13.  Lady  Southampton. 

18.  Rev. 
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18.  Rev.  Thomas  Joaes. 

24,  Lady  Frederick  Campbell. 

SO.  Lord  Bolton. 

Aug.  4.  Sarah  baroness  Water- 
park. 

8.  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington. 

IS.  Catherine  baroness  How- 
ard. 

23.  Maria  duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Sept.  6\  The  earl  of  Scarbo- 
rough. 

11.  Sir  William  Staines,  knt. 
alderman  of  London. 

12.  Ed.  Miller,  Mus.  D. 

14.  The  most  noble  marquis  of 
Townshend. 

19.  Rear  admiral  John  Robinson. 
26.  Sir  Wharton  Amcotts. 
Oct.%  Rev.  John  Sturges,  D.  D. 
*— .  Sir  Brook  Watson. 

12.  Thoma*  Wynn,  lord  New- 
borough. 

17.  The  rev.  Edw.  Thymewell 
Brydges,  late  claimant  to  the  ba- 
rony of  Chandos. 

23.  Wm.  Mackrett,  esq. 

Nov.  3.  Dr.  Markham,  lord 
archbishop  of  York. 

5.  Sir  Wm.  H.  Ashhurst,  knt. 
late  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  King's  Qench. 

18.  Sir  John  Smith,  bart.  F.R.S. 
and  S.  A. 

14.  Right  hon.  Charles,  earl 
Grey. 

20.  Viscountess  Irwin. 

%lf  Abraham  Newland,  esq. 
,     Die.   2.    Tryphena,     dowager 
countess  Bathurst. 

3.  Miss  Clara  Reeve. 

4.  John  Bourmaster,  rear  ad- 
iniral  of  the  blue. 

•  5.  Dr.  Willis,  the  celebrated 
physician  in  cases  of  insanity. 

7.  Rev.  G.  H.*  Drummond, 
drowned  in  a  voyage  to  Greenock. 

}8.  Lady  Frances  Tollemache. 

19.  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  vice 
chancellor  of  Oxford. 

~  20.  Francis  Stephens,  esq.  . 
$5.  Brownlow,  lord  Brownlow. 


26.  Emma  countess  dowager  of 
Mount  Edgecombe. 

PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1807. 

Queen's  palace.  Jan.  14.  His 
grace  Charles  duke  of  Norfolk 
sworn  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Sussex,  vice  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, dec. 

Doivn'mg^stuciy  Jan.  14.  Alex- 
ander Straton,  esq.  appointed  his 
majesty's  envoy-extraordinary  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  oi  Stockholm.— —-William 
Wellesley  Pole,  esq.  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's secretary  of  embassy  at  the 
sublime  Ottoman  Porte.  * 

Whitehall,  Jan.  14.  Rev.  Charles 
Moss,  D.D.  one  of  the  canons-re- 
sidentiary of' St.  Paul's  cathftral, 
recommended,  by  conge  fefirt\  to 
be  elected  bishop  of  Oxford,  vice 
Dr.  John  Randolph,  translated  to 
the  see  of  Bangor, 

Whitehall,  Jan.  10.  Gen.  Hugh 
<Iuke  of  Northumberland,  appoint- 
ed colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of 
h6rse-guards,  vice  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Jan.  27.  Rev.  John 
Chappel  Woodhouse,  M.  A.  re- 
commended by  his  majesty  to  be 
chosen  dean  of  Litchfield  cathe- 
dral vice  Dr.  Baptist  Proby, 
dec. — "-Thomas  Tod,  esq.  ad- 
vocate, appointed  one  of  the  four 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  vice 
Andrew  Balfour,  esq.  resigned.— r . 
Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  esq.  appoint- 
ed  professor  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence and  medical  police  to  the 
university  of  Ediburgh.  ' 

WhiUhally  FA.  7.  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.  A.  recommended  by 
the  king  to  be  elected  a  canon-re- 
sidentiary of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Pag],  London,  vice  Dr.  Charles 
Moss,  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Oxford.— James  Moncrief,  esq. 
advocate,  appointed  sheriff-depute 
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of  the  shires  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  vice  David  Money  penny 
and  David  Williamson,  esqrs.  re- 
signed; the  former  on  being  ap- 
pointed sheriff-depute  Of  the  shire 
of  Fi&,  and  the  latter  to  be  sheriff- 
depute  of  Stirling. 

Whitehall  Feb.  H.  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Hall,  D.  D.  appointed  re- 
gius  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  in  the  said  univer- 
sity, properly  belonging  to  the  re- 
gius  professor  of  the  said  universi- 
ty,, both  vice  Dr.  John  Randolph, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  resigned. — Rev. 
Samuel  Smith,  appointed  canon  of 
'  the  said  church,  vice  Hall,  resign- 
ed.— Rev,  William  Douglas,  M.  A. 
appointed  prebendary  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  vice  rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  March  5.  Harford 
Jones,  esq.  resident  of  the  East  In- 
dia company  at  Bagdad,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Ottoman  order  of  the 
crescent,  of  the  second  class,  per* 
xnitted  to  receive  and  wear  the  en- 
signs of  the  superior  class  of  die 
said  order,  lately  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Grand  Signior,  as  a  mark 
of  his  further  favour. 

Whitehall,  March  7.  Right  hon. 
Char.  Arbuthnot,  ambassador-ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Sublime  Porte,  permitted  to 
accept  and  wear'the  insignia  of  the 
Ottoman  imperial  order  of  the  cre- 
scent, conferred  on  him  by  'the 
Grand  Signior. 

Whitehall  March  14.  Sir  Edmund 
Stanley,  appointed  recorder  of  his 
majesty's  court  of  judicature  in 
Prince  of  Wales's  island,  in  the 
East  Indies.-— Right  hon.  Thomas 
earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  to  be 
his  majesty's  lieutenant  and  sheriff- 
principal  of  Fifeshire.  • 
^  Downing -street,  March  14.  Fran- 
cs Kienitz,  esq.  to  be  his  majesty's 
consul  in-  the  duchy  of  Courlacd. 


Whitehall,  March  SO.  James 
Wylie,  esq.  counsellor  of  state,  and 
first  surgeon  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
inspector-general  of  his  armies  and 
military  hospitals  for  the  medical 
department,  permitted  to  receive 
and  bear  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  St.  Wolodemir;  and  also  Hen. 
Fanshawe,  esq.  knight  of  the  Rus- 
sian military  order  of  St.  George, 
and  holding  a  distinguished  com*, 
mand  in  the  Russian  army. 

Whitehall,  March  21.  John  Pa- 
terson,  esq.  appointed  treasurer  to 
the  governors  of  the  bounty  of 
queen  Anne. 

Queen's  palace,  March  25.  John 
earl  of  Westmorland,  K.  G.  sworn 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal. — Right 
hon.  Robert  BankVlorcT  Hawkes- 
bury,  the'righthon.  Robert  Stewart 
(commonly  called  viscount  Castle- 
reagh),  and  the  right  hon.  George 
Canning,  sworn  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state. 

Queen's  palace,  March  26.  John 
Jefferies  earl  Camden,  K.  G.  "de- 
clared lord  president  of  the  privy 
council. — Right  hon.  Spencer,  Per- 
ceval, chancellor  and  under-trea- 
surer  of  his  majesty's  exchequer, 
and  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dun- 
das,  sworn  of  the  privy  council. — 
Henry  earl  Bathurst,  appointed 
president  of  the  committee  of  privy- 
council  appointed  for  the  conside- 
ration of  all  matters  relating  to 
trade  and  to  foreign  plantations. 

Whitehall,  March  27.  Philip 
d'Auvergne  prince*  de  Bouillon, 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  permitted 
to  receive  and  wear  the  ensigns  of 
knight  grand  commander  of  the 
equestrian,  secular,  and  capitular 
order  of  St.  Joachim,  of  Erlan- 
gen. 

Whitehall,  March  28.  Archibald 
Colquhoun,  esq.  advocate,  appoint- 
ed his  majesty's  advocate  in  Scot- 
land,-—George  earl  of  Galloway, 
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to  belieutenant  and  sheriff-princi- 
pal of  the  shire  of  Wigtown  5  and 
Thomas  earl  of  Selkirk,  of  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in 
Scotland. 

Queen's  palace,  March  30.  Right 
hon.  sir  James  Pulteney,bart.  sworn 
of  the  privy  council. — 'Right  hon, 
Spencer  Perceval,  sworn  chancel* 
lor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.—* 
Right  hon.  George  Rose,  in  the 
absence  of  earl  tfathurst,  to  be 
president  of  the  committee  of  privy 
council  appointed  for  the  consi- 
deration of  all  .matters  relating  to 
trade  and  foreign  plantations. 
-  Whitehall,  March  31.  His  grace 
William  Henry  duke  of  Portland, 
K.  G.  the  right  hon.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, William  Henry  Cavendish 
Scott  Bentinck,  esq.  (commonly 
called  marquis  of  Tichfield),  the 
hon.  William  Eliot,  and  William 
Sturges  Bourne,  esq.  appointed 
commissioners  for  executing!  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
exchequer.— Right  hon.  Spencer 
Perceval,  to  be  chancellor  and  un- 
der treasurer  of  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer.— Lieut—gen.  John  earl  of 
Chatham,  K.  G.  appointed  master- 
general  of  his  majesty's  ordnance 
of  the  united  kingdom* — The  hon. 
William  Wellesley  Pole  to  be  clerk, 
Mark  Singleton,  esq.  storekeeper, 
and  the  hon.  Cropley  Ashley  to  be 
clerk  of  the  deliveries,  of  the  ord- 
nance of  the  united  kingdom. — 
Right  hon.  lieut.-gen.  sir  James 
Pulteney,  bait,  appointed  his  ma- 
jesty's secretary  at  war. 

Whitehall,  March  31.  William 
Smyth,  esq.  of  Peter-house  college, 
Cambridge,  appointed  professor  of 
Modern  History  in  that  university 
vice  Symonds,  dec. 

Queen* s  palace,  April  1.  Right 
hon.  John  lord  Eldon,  sworn  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.— 
His  grace  Charles  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, sworn  of  the  privy  council, 


and  declared  lieutenant-general 
and  general-governor  of  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ire- 
land. 

Whitehall,  April  3.  Joseph  Hunt, 
esq.  appointed  treasurer  of  the  ord* 
nance. 

Whitehall,  April  4.  Rt.  hon.  Wil- 
liam viscount    Lowther,    created 
earl  of  Lonsdale,  co.  Westmore- 
land.—His  grace  James  duke  of 
Montrose,  K.  T.  appointed  master 
of  the  horse  to  his  majesty. — Right 
hon.    Henry    baron    Mulgrave; 
James  Gambier,   esq.  admiral  of 
the  blue;  sir  Richard  Bfckerton, 
hart,  vice-admiral  of  the  white; 
William-Johnstone  Hope,  and  Ro- 
bert Ward,  esqrs. ;  the  right  hon. 
Henry-John  viscount  Palmerston; 
and  James  Buller,  escj. ;  appoftted 
his  majesty's  commissioners  for  ex- 
ecuting the  office  of  high  admiral 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  do- 
minions,  islands,    and    territories 
thereunto  belonging. — Right  hon. 
Robert  Dundas;  nght  hon.  John 
Jefreries  earl  Camden,  K.  G.  pre- 
sident of   his  majesty's  council ; 
right     hon*    Robert  Banks    lord^ 
Hawkesbury ;   right  hon.  Henry  / 
Robert  Stewart  (commonly  called  ^ 
viscount     Castlereagh;)  and    the 
right  hon.   George    Canning,  his    v 
majesty^  three  principal  secretaries 
of  state  \j  his  grace  William  Henry- *" 
Cavendish  duke  of  Portland,  K.  G. 
first  commissioner  of  his  majesty's 
treasury ;  right  hon.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, chancellor  and  under-trea- 
surer  of  his  majesty's  exchequer; 
George   Percy,   esq.    (commonly 
called  lord  Lovaine) ;  right  hon, 
John    baron   Teignmouth;    right 
hon.  Thomas  Wallace ;  and  George 
Johnstone,  esq. ;  to  be  his  majesty's 
commissioners  for  the  management 
of  the  alrairs  of  India. 

Whitehall,  April!.  Charles  Bris- 
bane, esq.  captain    in  the   royal 
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navy,  knighted  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal. 

Queen9  s  palace,  April  8.  Right 
hon.  Henry  viscount  Melville, 
right  him.  John  lord  Teignmouth, 
and  right  hon*  major-general  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  fc.  B.  sworn  of 
his  majesty's  privy  council. 

Downmg-street,  April  10.  Hugh 
Elliot,  esq.  appointed  captain-ge- 
neral and  governor  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  in  America ; 
William  Lukin,  esq.  captain-gene- 
ral and  governor  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  Dorninica;  sir  James 
Cockbum,  bart.  governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  island  of 
Curacoa;  and  John  Holloway, 
esq.  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  goves- 
BjDr  and  commander  in  chiefof  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

Whitehall,  April  11.  Right  hon. 
Charles  William  Montagu  Scott 
(commonly  called  earl'  of  Dal- 
keith), summoned  to  the  house  of. 
peers,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
baron  Tynedale,  of  Tynedale,  co. 
Northumberland;  and  die  right 
hon.  George  Gordon  (commonly 
called  marquis  of  Huntley  J,  by  the 

Srle  and  title  of  baron  Gordon,  of 
untley,  co.   Gloucester. His 

rce  Alexander  duke  of  Gordon, 
T.  appointed  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland.— Right 
Eon.  George  Rose,  to  be  treasurer 
of  his  majesty's  navy. 

Foreign-office,  April  ll.  Right 
hon.  Granville  Leveson  Gcwer 
(commonly  called  lord  Granville 
Leveson  Gower),  appointed  his 
majesty's  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

Whitehall,  April  11.  Rev.  Cun- 
ningham  Burnside,  presented  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Dunscore,  in 
the  presbytery  and  county  of  Dum- 
fries ;  and  re  /.  W.  Macrae,  to  the 
'  church  and  parish  of  Kilcaraan,  in 


the  presbytery  of  Chanonry,  and 
county  of  Ross,  vice  Denom,  dec. 

Whitehall,  April  14.  Sir  Thomas 
Manners  Sutton,  knt.  one  of  the 
barons  of  his  majesty's  court  of 
exchequer,  created  baron  Man- 
ners, of  Foston,  co.  Lincoln, 

Foreign-office,    April    15.      The 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
K.  G.  appointed  his  majesty's  pk-  ^ 
nipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Vienna* 

Queen's  palace,  April  15.  Thomas 
Plomer,  esq.  his  majesty's  solicitor- 
general,  knighted. 

Whitehall,  April  16.  Admiral 
lord  Collingwood,  and  his  descen- 
dants, permitted  to  bear,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  glorious  victory 
off  Cape  Trafalgar,  in  which  his 
lordship  was  second  in  command,- 
the  following  honourable  augmen- 
tation to  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Collingwood,  viz.  A  chief  wavy, 
thereon  a  lion  passant  guardant 
and  navally  crowned,  with  the 
word  Trafalgar  ;  and  also,  irl 
addition  to  the  family  crest,  the 
crest  following,  viz.  The  stern  of 
a  man  of  war,  representing  that  of 
the  Royal  Sovereign  (being  the 
ship  which  bore  his  lordship's  flag 
in  the  said  brilliant  action),  be- 
tween a  branch  of  laurel  and  a 
branch  of  oak. 

Queen's  palace,  April  22.  Right 
hon.  Thomas  •  lord  Manners,  lord 
high  chancellor  of  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland, 
.  sworn  of  the  privy  council— Jona- 
than Miles,  esq.  and  James  Brans* 
comb,  esq.  knighted. 

Foreign-office,  April  23.  .  Right 
hon.  sir  Arthur  Paget,  K.  B.  ap- 
pointed his  majesty's  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Whitehall,  April  25.  Right  horn 
Francis  lord  Napier,  appointed 
his  majesty's  high  commissioner 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland. — Mr.  Wil- 
liam 
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liaxn  Oliver,  jun.  advocate,  to  be 
sheriff»depute  of  the  shire  of  Rox- 
burgh, vice  his  father,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  May  9.  David  Boyle, 
esq.  advocate,  appointed  bis  ma* 
jesty's  solicitor-general  in  Scotland. 
—John  Hay  Forbes,  esq.  advo- 
cate, appointed  sheriff-depute  of 
the  shire  of  Perth,  y$ce  Colquhoun. 
%  Queen's  palace,  May  13.  Rt.  hon. 
Richard  earl  of  Clancarty,  sworn 
of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council.— Jonah  Barrington, 
esq.  JUL.  D.  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  in  Ireland, 
knighted. 

Queen's  palace,  May  20.  Right 
hon.  Henry  .Pierrepont,  sworn  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council. 

Whitehall  May  23.  Right  hon. 
George  earl  of  Crawford,  appoint- 
ed lieutenant  and  sheriff-principal 
<rf  Fifeshire. 

Whitehall,  May  30.    Right  rev. 
.  Dr.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of. Exeter, 
translated  to  the-  see  of  Salisbury, 
vice  Douglas,  dec. 

Foreign-ojfict,  Downing- street,  Jtin: 
I.  Right  hojR.  J.  Hookham  Frere, 
appointed  his  majesty's  envoy  ex* 
traordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Prussia; 
and  George  Jackson,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  legation  at 
that  court. 

Whitehall,  July  11.  Right  rev. 
Dr.  George  Pelham,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  translated  to  the  see.  of 
Exeter,  vice  Dr.  Fisher,  promoted 
to  that  of  Salisbury* 

Admiralty  office,  June  27.  Hon* 
William  WeUesley  Pole,  appoint- 
ed by  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  their  first  secretary, 
vice  William  Marsden,  esq.  retired. 

Whitehall,  July  21.  Hon.  Cropley 
Ashley  Cooper,  appointed  clerk  of 
the  ordnance  of  the  united  king- 
dom; and  Thomas  Thoroton,  esq. 


clerk  of  deliveries  of  the  ordnance 
thereof. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  4.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward  Christopher  Dowdeswell, 
D.  D.  and  rector  of  Stanriford- 
Rivers,  co.  Essex,  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Langham,  in  the  said 
county,  void  by  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter,  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury,  vice  Douglas,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  1 1 .  Right  hon. 
James  earl  of  Malmesbury,  K.  B. 
to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Southampton,  and  of  the  town 
of  Southampton  am*  county  of  the 
same;  and  James  Edward  Harris, 
esq.  (commonly  called  viscount 
Fitz-Harris),  appointed  governor 
and  captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  governor  of  Gmsbrook  castle> 
in  the  said  isle;  all  vice  lord  Bol- 
ton, dec. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  15.  Rev.  John 
Luxmore,  D.  D.  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter, recommended,  by  conge  cPeHrc* 
to  be  elected  bishop  of  Bristol,  vke 
bp.  Pelham,  translated  to  the  see  of 
Exeter.-*— His  grace  Charles  duke 
of  Richmond,  appointed  high  ste- 
ward of  the  city  of  Chichester,  vke 
his  uncle,  dec — Adam  Duff,  esq* 
advocate",  to  be  sheriff-depute  of  the 
shire  of  Forfar,  vice  Chalmers,  re. 
signed.— Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathemattck* 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
vice  Vilant,  dec. — Mr.  John  Hal- 
fcett,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  pre- 
,senti'<tto  the  church  and  parish  of 
Cupar  of  Angus,  in  the  presbytery 
of  Meigle,  and  county  of  Perth, 
vice  Mr.  Charles  Reay,  dec. 

Queens  palace,  Aug.  19.  Lieut.* 
general  sir  James  Henry  Craig, 
K.  B.  sworn  captain-general  and 
governor  in  chief  of  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape 
Breton.— Right  hon*  Henry  lord 
Mulgrave 
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Jfalgrave, '  sworn  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  east  riding  of  the  county 
of  York. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  22.  Harford 
Jones,  esq.  of  Boultibrooke,  co. 
Hereford,  created  a  baronet. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  25.  Sir  William- 
Sidney  Smithy  rat.  commander  and 
grand  cross  of  the  royal  Swedish 
military  order  ox  the  sword,  and 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  squadron 
of  his  majesty's  fleet,  permitted  to 
accept  and  wear  the  grand  cross 
of  toe  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and 
of  merit,  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  king  t>f  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Whitehall,  Sept  5.  Sir  Jdhn 
Stuart,  bait,  appointed  one  of  the 
barons  of  his  majesty's  court  of  ex- 
chequer in  Scotland,  vice  sir  John 
Dalrymple,  bait,  resigned ;  and 
sir  George  Abercrombie,  bark  to 
be  clerk  for  the  admission  of  no- 
taries, in  Scotland,  vice  Stuart  re- 
signed. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  15.  His  grace 
William  Henry  Cavendish,  duke  of 
Portland,  K.  G.;  the  right  hon. 
Spencer  Perceval;  the- right  hon. 
John  Foster,  chancellor  of  his  ma- 
jesty's exchequer  of  Ireland;  the 
non.  William  Eliotj  William 
Sturges  Bourne,  esq.;  and  the 
hon.  Richard  Ryder;  appointed 
commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty^* 
exchequer. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  15.  A.M.  Holds- 
worth*  esq.  appointed  governor  of 
Dartmouth  castle,  vice  Arthur 
Holdsworth,  esq.  dec. 

Queen's  palace,  Sept.  16.  George 
Collier)  esq.  captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  knighted. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  19.  Rev.  John 
Pitman,  scudent  in  civil  law,  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Brode 
Hompton,  co.  Devon,  vice  rev. 
John  Pitman,  M.  A.  resigned.-— 
Rev.  Alexander  Crosbie,  presented 
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to  die  church  and  parish  of  Bintle, 
in  the  presbytery  and  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  vice  Mr.  Geo.  Max- 
well, dec. 

.  War-office,  Sept.  22.  Gen.  Gerard 
lord  Lake,  appointed  governor  of 
Plymouth,  vice  the  earl  of  Chat* 
ham,  promoted  to  the  government 
of  Jersey,  vice  marquis  Townshend, 
dec— Lieut.-gen.  William  Loftus, 
of  the  24th  light  dragoons,  to  be' 
governor  of  Dumbarton,  vice  lord 

Admiralty-office,  Oct.  2.  Captains 
John  Hunter,  esq.;  Francis  Pea* 
der,  esq.;  William  Albany  Otway, 
esq. ;  George  Lumsdaine,  esq. ; 
sir  Samuel  Hood,  K.  B. ;  Henry 
Nichols,  esq.;  Herbert  Sawyer, 
esq.;  Davidge  Gould,  esq.;  and 
Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  esq. ;  to 
be  rear-admirals  of  the  bluesqua* 
dron  of  his  majesty's  fleet. 

Foreign-office,  Oct*  S.  Joseph- 
Charles  Mellish,  esq.  appointed  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  legation  at 
the  court  of  his  Sicilian  majesty. 

Whitehall,  0;t.  3.  Mr.  John 
Maclell an,  presented  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  Kelton,  in  the  pres- 
bytery and  stewartry  of  Kirkcud-' 
bright,  vice  Mr.  Tho.  Halliday, 
dec. 

Admiralty-office,  Oct*  6.  William 
Lechmere,  and  -  Thomas  Foley, 
esqrs.  to  be  colonels  of  his  majes- 
ty's royal  marine  forces,  vice  sir 
Samuel  Hood,  K.  B.  and  Richard 
Goodwin  Keats,  esq.  appointed 
flag-officers  of  his  majesty's  fleet. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  6.  Thomas-Nor- 
ton Powlett,  esq.  appointed  one  of 
the  clerks  of  his  majesty's  signet, 
vice  James  Rivers,  esq.  dec. 

Queen* s  palace,  Oct.  14.  Right 
hon.  John  earl  of  Chatham,  K.  G. 
sworn  governor  of  the  island  of 
Jersey,  vice  the  marquis  Town- 
shend, dec. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  SI.  .  Right  hon. 
(P)  Gerard 
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Gerard  Tjaron  Lake,  general  of  hi* 
Majesty's  forces,  created  viscount 
Lake,  of  Delhi  and  Laswary,  and' 
of  Aston  Clinton^  co.  Buckingr 
ham.— Rev.  Janies.  V-'ilson,  pre- 
sented to,  the  church  and  parish  of 
Abernyte,  in  the  presbytery  .  of 
Dundee,  and  oounty  of  Perth,  tw 
Adamson,  dec. 

,  Wkilth*U>  Nev.  S.  Right  hon. 
William  baron  Cathcart,  K.  T. 
and  liautenantygenera)  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  forces,  created  baron  Green- 
ock of  Greenock*  cx>.  Renfrew,  arid 
viscount  Cathcart,  of  Cathcarfc  in 
the  said  county;—- James  Gambif  r, 
esq.  admiral,  of  til e  blue,  created 
baron  Gambter,  of  Iver,  co.  Buck- 
ingham,— Harry  .Jkrrard/ of  Xy- 
mtngton,  co>  Southampton,  ^*q.  - 
lieutenant-general  of  his.  .majesty's 
forces ;  >  Hency  -*  Edwin"  Stanhope, 
of  Stan  well,  co.  Middlesex,,  esq* 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ^and  Tho- 
mas Blomefield,  of  Attleboroughr 
co.  Norfolk,  *sq,  xns^^eneralof 
his  majesty's  for ces-4r created  ba- 
ronets.        -      .......  / 

Carhtm-boust,  -AW.  12.  Df. 
John  Hunter,  of -Hillf  street,  Berke- 
ley-square, appointed,  by  the  prince 
of  Wales-,  one  of  his  royal  highness's 
physicians  extraordinary,  vice,  Dr> 
William  Fraser,  dec.     .  / 

Queen's  palace,  Nov.  25.  Right 
hon.  Richard  Ryder,  sworn  of  .his 
majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council.  George  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  K.G.  sworn,g0« 
vernor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
vice  earl  Grey,  dec.  "   ,. 

Foreign-ofitf,  Nov.  £7.  Uml 
William  Hill,  appointed  his  msfe* 
jesty's  envoy-eitrapcfiinary.a,n4  U"- 
nister-plenipoteniiary  to.  the  court 
of  Sardinia  j  and  Joseph,  -Smjtli, 
esq.  to  be  secretary  of  legatiWal 
thatcoyrt,  t  „.    ,. 

Whitebait  Nov.  28/  His  grae* 
William  Henry    Cavendish,  duke 


of  Portland,  JL  G. ;  right  hon.' 
Spender  Perceval  ;  right' hon.  John 
Foster,  chancellor  ot  his  majesty'* 
exchequer  of  Ireland  V  hon.  Wil- 
Ham  Brodrtck;  hon.  Wijliara 
Eliot;  arid  William  Storge?  Bourne* 
esq*;  appointed  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
his  majesty's  ejchequer.-^Rjghl 
hon*  Richard  Ryder,  appointed 
advocate-genera^orju^ge-marshal, 
o/  his  majesty's  force*,  vice  N, 
Bond,  resigned.— Tph^nias  Hume, 
esq.  M.D.  appointed,  by  the  duk* 
of  Cambridge,  ohe  of  his  .  royal 
hi^hness's  physicians. 

Dub  fa  Castle,  N*v Lord 

Henrv  Moore,  (vice  the  marquis  of 
Drogheda,  resigned),,  and  William, 
Bagwell,  esq.  appointed  muster- 
raaster-general  of  Ireland. 

Wbttebalh  &"+  1-  Rigbt  rev.. 
Edward  Venables  Vernon,  D.IX 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  recommended, 
by  conge  d'elire,  to  be  elected  arch* 
bishop  of  York,  visa  Marram*  dec. 

Queen  s  pala.ee,  Dee.  £>,  Lieut.- 
colonel  George  Smith,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's 82d  regiment  of  foot, 
knighted. 

Miteball,  Dec.  9.  Right  boo. 
lord  ^ieTtoervrerappointeil  smvfey- 
or-general  of  the  woods  and  forests. 
•  Carleten-bmz,  Dec.  9.  Right 
hon.  Getarcl*  viscount*  Lake,  ap- 
pointed, by .  the  j>rinc§  of  Wales, 
receiver-general  of  the  revenues  9? 
his  royal  highness's  dtachy  of  Corn- 
wall, vice  Sheridan,  resigned. . 

,F0rjgfr0ice>9ec.  16.  Edward 
Thornton,'  esq;  appointed  hi?  ma- 
jesty's envWy-e^trUordinary ,  and 
minister yplenippten$ia*y  tp  '  the 
court  of  Sweden;,  and  Charles 
Oakfe^  esq.  to  j>e  *c*e Ury  of  le- 
gation at 'ihzx,4to[rtC 

Wtttthsft* '  Dei  |9.  Qsboi* 
Markbam,  J^hn.EJsher,  and/AW- 
ander'  lMratrte,ysqrs.  appoint 
commissioners  fof  tht  ^eneratso- 
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perintendance  and  management  of 
the  IjarracV  department,, 

.  Fortign-ojjfcit  Dec.  26.  Lord  vis-, 
count  Strangford,  appointed  his 
majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  her  most  faithful  majesty"  the 
queen  of  PortugaJL 

^miteballDet.  30-  Sir  Charles' 
Brisbane,  knt.  a  captain  in  the 
royal  navyf  and  senior  officer  of  the 
squadron  of  his  majesty's  ships,  to 
which  the  island  of  Curacao  and 
its  dependencies  surrendered  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  last,  per- 
mitted  by  his  majesty,  in  constdera-. 
tjon  of  his  meritorious  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  to  bear  the  following 
honourable  augmentation  to  the 
armorial  ensigns  used  t?y  his  farnU 
ly:  v«.  "A  chief  embattled* 
thereon  a  ship  of  war  under  sail, 
between  two  castles  \  and  for  crest, 
out  of  si  naval  crown,  an  arm  em- 
bowed  grasping  a  sword,  and, 
from  the  nand  a  medal  suspended 
by  a  ribbon  ;  motto,  Curasao  ;  and 
for  supporters,  on  the  dexter  side 
a  British  sailor,  and  on  the  sinister 
a  British  marine." 


SHERIFFS  affcmUd  by  hu  ma- 
jesty in  council  for  tbgygar  1807. 

Bedfordshire,  Sir  P.  Monnou* 
of  Sandy,  bait. 

BerIcshire,GeoT«Henry;Cruteh. 
ley,of  Suiming-haj-park,  esq. 

Bucks,  James  Backwell  Jr>aed, 
ofTyringham,esq. 
„J!S*II*n<*ge»  -**&  Huntingdon* 

£iam  ^"^  of  XnapweE^esq. 

Cheshire,  Francis  DuckingGeld 
Asdey,  of  Duckmgfcld,  esdj     .    , 

Cumberland,  J:    Tomfc^n  6f 
Briscee-hill,esq.      '     7?™ \, 

RewshaU-hul,  vesq.V       t   '  ^    ; 

i«  0..  k">    ■     '  1 


Devonshire,    John   Bultoel,    of 

Fleet,  esq!r/v     :        *       '    * 

Dorsetshire,  Arthur  Cozens,  ofr" 
Yatmtnster,  es^. 

Essex,  WilUam  Matthew  Ralkes,^ 
of  Waithamstow,  esq. 

1  Gloucestershire,'   C.   Evans,   of 
Highgrove,  esq,  ^  Z 

*  Herefordshire,"    kichard    Sal^ 
wer,  of!Wmfield-court,esq. 

Hertfordshire,  G.  Caswell,,  Q,f. 
Sacomb.Park,eso^. 

v  Kent,  John  Simpson, *  of  Fair* 
lawn,  esq. 

Lancashire,   Richard  Legh,  of 
Shaw-hillj  esq. 

'  Leicestershire,  TEdward  Dawson, 
of  Whatton-house,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  Marmaduke  Nel- 
son Grayburne,  of  Barton,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,  W.  Partridge, 
of  Monmouth,  esq. 

Norfolk,  John  Morse,  of  Mount 
Ida,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  T.  Try  on,  of 
pulwick,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Sir  W.  Blac- 
kett,  of  Matfen,  e$q. 

Nottinghanuhire,   J.  Langden, 
of  Brancote  Hills,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  William  Hodges, 
of  Bolney-conrt,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  William  Shield,  of 
Wing,  esq. 

Shropshire,  W.  Charlton,  of  Ap* 
pley  Castle,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
of  Kelson,  baft. 

Sonthampt6n,  David  Lance,  of 
Chisel,  esq. 

Stafl&rdshire,  '  John   Lane,    of 
King's  Brpmley,  esq. 

*  Suffolk;  T.  Mills,  of  Great  Sax- 
fcamfesq.       '    ' 

Surrey;,    James    Newsoihe,   of 
Ward^woTth  Lodge,  esq.         ' 
• "  SuWex;  rJohn.  Micklethwake,  of 


Tarwicksh.  Matthew  Blacjcett 
W&l  of  tpe  Priory,  Warwick,  esq.. 
,5  :>    T    >      (P2)    •-•  Wiltshire, 
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WiltsMre,  T.  Calley,  of  Burd-  NORTH  WALES. 

roP>w<l*         , .       _,       _,     ,      .  Merioneth,  Richard  Henry  Ken- 
Worcestershire,  Tho.  Bland,  of  rick>  ofUcheldrenjesq. 
Ham  Court,  esq.                               *     CaernarTon,    Hugh   Rowlands, 

Yorkshire,  Richard    Fountayne  of  Bodaden,  esq. 

Wilsop,  of  Melton  on  the  Hill,  esq.  Anglesea,  Paul  Panton,  of  Plas 

Gwyn,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES.  Montgomery,    David  -Edward 

Brecon,  SackviUe  Gwynne,   of  L  DenWgh!' itmtn7  Yor'^of  Er, 

Turmawr,  esq.  ^          * 

Carmarthen,  Sackyille  Gwynne,  $'     ^a^,  M            {  N 

of  Glanbrane,  esq.  .^i,,,.'                       J 

Pembroke,  John  Colb7,  of  F7t  P*elun>e*I-       . 

noref  esq.  t 

Cardigan,  T.  Smith,  of  Foel  Alt,  OTT„T™                 ,  f     ,. 

esq        •  SHERIFF  appointed  by  bis  ryal 

Glamorgan,  George  Wynch,  of  h*^*}h\J™ce  <f  Walt*>  » 

Clemenstone,  esq,  cminaljor  1 8P7. 

Radnor,  Edm.  Burton,  of  Llan-  *  Cornwall,  Sir  William  Pratt  Cali 

faster,  esq.  of  Whiteford,  bait, 
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ADDRESS  OF  TH?  GOVERNMENT   OF 
HAYTI    TO    THE    COMMERCE     OF 
.      NEUTRAL  NATIONS. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Hayti  Had 
scarcely  delivered  themselves 
from  the  French  yoke,  than  they 
had  another  hydra  to  destroy,  Which 
,tixey  had  nourished  in  their  own 
bosom.  Their  whole  attention  is 
now  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  valuable  produce,  which  the 
mercantile  part  of  Europe  obtains 
at  a  great  expense  from  the  most 
distant  countries.  Our  persevering 
industry  has  procured  us  a  most 
abundant  recompense  for  our  labo- 
rious exertions.  The  riches  of  our 
soil  offer  a  most  pleasing  prospect  to 
our  speculations.  Our  warehouses, 
filled  with  all  the  productions  of 
the  Antilles,  only  wait  the  arrival 
of  your  mercantile  fleets,  to  make 
an  exchange  of  the  manufactures 
of  which  we  stand  in  need,  for 
those  which  you  require.  If  a 
.system  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce  has  hitherto 
interposed  to  prevent  its  success 
among  us,  that  disastrous  influence 
will  shortly  cease.  The  imposture 
Is  dissipated,  the  phantom  has  dis- 
appeared, and  all  the  illusions  that 
hovered  round  it  are  dispersed.  So 
far  is  our  government,  in  its  pre- 
sent* regenerated  state,  from  oppo- 
sing the  freedom  of  commerce  in 
our  ports,  that  it  offers  facilities  to 
you  which  cannot  be  granted  by 
any  other  government.     It  is  of 


ilo  consequence1  under  what  colours 
you  may  appear:  the  protection 
of  your  property,  the  security,  of 
your  persons,  and  a  rigid  mainte- 
nance of  the  laws  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  you,  are  guarantied 
on*  the  faith  of  government.  Soli  A 
regulations,  ana  dictated  by  wisdom 
— duties  arranged  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  you1  may  experience 
in  gaining  our  ports,  are  equitably 
collected;  great  dispatch  in  expe- 
'diting  your  vessels ;  with  men  of  in- 
tegrity in  the  direction  of  the  pub*, 
lie  offices.  Such  are  the  cnanges 
oil  which  you  may  have  a  per- 
feet  reliance.  The  government  is 
firmly  persuaded,  that,  where,  a  re- 
ciprocal adVantagedoes  not  prevail, 
there  can  be  no  commerce.  It  has 
already  directed  the  suppression  of 
exclusive  consignments  ;  of  the  tax 
on  the  price  of  articles  j  of  the 
privileges  granted  for  the  sale  of 
coffee,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to 
take  cargoes  of  sugar,  kc.  Every- 
one will  be  at  liberty  to  sell  and  to 
buy  on  the  conditions  that  he  shall 
judge  most  for  his  advantage. 
Those  regulations,  produced1>y  ig- 
norance, will  no  longer  offer  impe- 
diments to  your  speculations:  your 
confidence  will  no  longer  be  forced 
in  favour  of  individuals  who  were 
equally  strangers  to  you,  and  to 
r  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Your 
friends,  your  own  particular  fac- 
tors, shall  have  the  possession  of 
your  property;  and  the  government 
engages  to  grant  them  all  the  pro* 
(P  3)  tettioa 
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lection  which  they  can  desire.  The 
sanguinary  horrors  which  have  too 
notoriously;  marked  the  commence* 
rnent  of  a  cruel  reign,  will  no 
more  renew  the  sad  spectacle  of 
scenes  that  are  past:  Come  with 
perfect  confidence  to  traffic  in  our 
ports:  come  and  exchange  the 
fruits  of  your  industry  for  our  rich* 
es ;  and  be  persuaded,  that  you 
will  never  have  cause  to  repent  of 
a  reliance  on  our  promises, 
>  At  the  same  time,  while  the  go* 
vernment  is  exciting  all  its  efforts 
to  procure  you  the  advantages  of  a 
brilliant  commerce,  it  requires  of 
your  agents  the  same  loyalty  and 
good  faith  which  it  will  exercise 
towards  you.  It  also  expresses  its 
hope,  that  the  base  conduct  of  the 
privateers  of  Louisiana  will  not  be 
imitated,  and  that  it  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  that  its  too  great 
confidence  has  been  abused. 

The*  ports  are  the  Cape,  Fort 
Dauphin,  Port-de-Paix,  the  Go- 
naives,  Saint  Mark,  Port-au-Prince, 
the  Cayes,  Jeremie,  and  Jacmel, 
where  you  may  send  your  cargoes 
with  the  certainty  of  an  advantage- 
ous return. 

The  well  known  exactness  with 
which  the  government  of  Hayti 
acquits  its  engagements,  is  a  so* 
lemn  pledge  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaties  it  may  enter  into  with 
you.      Notwithstanding  the  mis- 
fortunes which  preceded  our  inde- 
pendence, and  the  disastrous  wars 
which  it  necessarily  produced,  the 
means  of  government  have  never 
failed    of  keeping  pace  with  its 
wants.     Such   is   the   astonishing 
extent  of  our  resources,  that  even 
the  vices  of  the  preceding  admi- 
nistration did  not  prevent  the  li- 
quidation   of    all    its     contracts. 
Judge  tljen  what  will  now  be  our 
prospect  as  well  as  yours,  when  a 
wise  scconomy  shall  take  the  place 


of  prodigality,  and  that  an  equi- 
table collection  of  the  revenues  will 
determine  the  righu  of  government 
as  well  as  those  of  individuals. 
Haste  then  to  come  and  avail  your- 
selves of  these  favourable  disposi- 
tions, which  your  connections  with 
its  wiB  confirm  more  and  more. 
Whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
your  vessels,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  your  speculations  for  our 
ports,  entertain  not  the  least  appre- 
hension that  you  will  Act  acquire 
a  certain  profit.  An  '  abtodast 
harvest,  commodities  already  pre- 
pared, wait  your  coming,  and  m* 
certainty  of  an  immediate  sale  trf* 
your  cargoes  is  assured  to  yon. 
Given  at  the  Cape,  October  54, 
.1806,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
independence  of  Hayti. 

The  chief  of  the  government  of 

^u'      HsMavCirRisTovHi. 

By  his  excellency  the  secretary  of 
the  go  vernment, 

Ronanez  the  younger. 


'»y   his  majesty  the    xing    of 

fhusjuu 
As  inserted  by  authority  in  the 
.  gazette  of  jLonigsberg,  of  the 
1st  Decembtrf  1806. 

The  battle  of  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, notwithstanding  the  coura- 
geous efforts  of  his  majesty's  ax* 
mies,  has  been  so  unfortunate  for 
the  Prussian  arms,  that  the  road  tor 
the  capital,  and  even  to  the  very 
heart  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
has  been  left  open  to  the  enemy : 
the  king  was,  therefore,  induced  to 
offer  terms  for  an  armistice,  of 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  e*. 
pect  'a  cordial  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  as,  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  he  received  * letter 
from  the  emperor  Napoleu&,  full 

of 
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of  friendly  expressions ;  hut  to  this 
offer  of  the  armistice  the  door  of 
acceptance  was  shut,  unless  the 
king  consented,  as  the  basis  of  a 
peace,  to  certain  sacrifices  iacom* 
parible.  wilt  his  honour  and  dig* 
nity. 

The  king*  -  who .  saw  the  full 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  mis- 
fortttnes  and ,  dangers  which  un» 
avoidably  surrounded  his  faithful 
subjects,  preferred  an  immediate 
and  certain  tranquillity  to  the  re* 
mote  and  uncertain  prospect  of  the 
return  of  the  fortune  of  war  in  his 
favour:  his  majesty,  therefore,  im- 
mediately took  the  resolution  of 
making  such  sacrifices,  however 
great  they  might  be,  as  were,  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  his 
throne,  and  accordingly  sent  the 
minister  of  state,  the  marquis 
JLuchessini,  as  early  as  the  1 8th  of 
October,  with  ample  diplomatic 
powers,  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  emperor  and  king  Napoleon.— 
The  sacrifices  which  the  king  had 
agreed  to,  on  receiving  the  first 
dispatches  from  marquis  Luc- 
chessini  (to  whom,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  business,  his  majesty 
had  sent  major-general  Zastrow), 
were  so  adequate  .to.  the  advan- 
tages which  the  enem^  by  the  for- 
tune of  a  single  d&y  had  gained, 
that  so  early  as  the-  30th  of  Octo- 
ber they  were  relatively  ac- 
knowledged, and  received  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  for  peace,  by  the 
plenipotentiary,,  die  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  palace,  Duroc:  upon 
this  basis  the*  peace  itself  was  to 
have  been  concluded  without  delay, 
and  the  king,  on  his  own  part,  took 
all  the  neeessary  measures  to  pro- 
vide that  those  conditions  pf  peace 
should  be  punctually  fulfilled,  im- 
mediately after  the  signing  of  the 
preliminaries  thereof.  The  emperor 


mpolepu^on  the  contrary  *  refused 
to.  put  a  a  stop  to  hostilities,  and 
allowed  his,  army  not  only  to  enjoy 
the'  advantages  they  already  pos- 
sessed, ^ut^jto  proceed  in  acquiring 
new  conquests;  and  even  all  the 
provinces  of  the  king  on  the  Oder 
and  the  Warte,  destitute  of  garri- 
sons, were  inundated  with  French 
troops,  and  thus  these  defenceless 
provinces  felt,  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  capital. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  the  em- 
peror, even  four  days  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of 
p£ace,  a  seditious  proclamation 
wa$  printed,  published,  and  dis- 
tributed, intending  to  produce  an 
insurrection,  or  disturbances  and 
rebellion  among  the  subjects  of  his 
majesty  in  South  Prussia.  Where- 
ever  the  enemy's  troops  could  find 
tjheir  way,  the  property  of  the  king 
was  taken  possession  of,  the  royal 
treasures  were  seized,' and  it  was 
attempted  to  seduce  the  servants 
of  his  *  majesty  from  their  lawful 
allegiance,  and  an  oa.th  was*  even 
tendered  to  them,  whereby  they 
were  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
enemy. 

Those  facts  created  a  suspicion 
that  the  emperor  was  not  serious 
in  his  intention  of  concluding  a 
peace  upon  the  basis  already  un- 
derstood by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  nations.  The  unceasing 
but  ineffectual  endeavours  of  the. 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  king,  not  * 
to  break  off  entirely  the  thread  of 
communication  between  the  two 
belligerent  powers,  proved  clearly 
to  his  majesty  that  his  suspicion 
was  well  grounded,  more  particu- 
larly as  the  positive  declaration, 
that  the  "  emperor,  knowing  the  si- 
tuation in  which  Prussia  has  been 
placed  since  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  the  14th,  mnst  take  advantage 
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of  that  situation  for  the  conclusion 
of  his  peace  with  England  and 
Russia,"  leaves  no  doubt  remain- 
ing with  respect  to  die  intentions 
of  France. 

After  this  the  formally  con- 
cluded basis  for  peace  was  entirely 
set  aside,  and  instead  of  it  an  ar- 
mistice was  proposed  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  at  the  very  mo- 
"  ment  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
basis  of  a  definitive  peace  had  been 
settled,  and  each  new  advantage 
gained  in  the  interim  by  the  French, 
"  now  increased  the  severity  of  the 
demands  made  upon  Prussia. 

After  having  indulged  them- 
selves in  so  many  illusory  hopes, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  at 
last  thought  themselves  justified  to 
conclude  on  the  IBth  of  November 
the  armistice  hereafter  inserted 
verbatim -,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  continually  increasing  demands 
of  the  enemy.  This  document 
was  accompanied  by  the  official 
declaration  of  the  imperial  mini- 
ster for  foreign  affairs,  M.  Talley- 
rand, prince  of  Benevento,  the 
•  contents  of  which  prove  more 
clearly  than  any  thing  that  had 
gone  before,  that  Prussia  would 
only  flatter  herself  in  vain,  if  she 
cherished  the  most  distant  hope  of 
.  a  secure  or  lasting  peace,  notwith- 
standing the  unheard-of  sacrifices 
-which  the  armistice  imposed  upon 
her.  . 

But  if  the  king  himself  even  had 

indulged  such  a  hope,  it  was  no 

longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  those 

conditions  in  that  armistice  with 

regard  to  the  Russian  armies,  be-  . 

.cause,  as  the  French  troops  during 

;.the  negotiation  had  advanced  even 

;  to  the  Vistula,  his  majesty  was  not 

m  a  situation  to  stop  the  march  of 

the    Russian    armies,    when  their 

own  frontiers  were  menaced  by  the 


enemy.  Thus  no  choice  was  left 
to  the  king;  he  was  obliged  to 
refuse  his  ratification  of  the  armis- 
tice which  the  grand  marshal  Du- 
roc  brought  to  Lis  head-quarters  at 
Osterode  on  the  22d  of  November. 

If  any  alternative  remained,  it 
was  one  that  implied  the  accom- 
plishing of  impossibilities,  viz.  to 
invite  the  cabinet  of  Su  Peters- 
burgh  to  unite  with  his  majesty, 
and  agree  upon  the  basis  of  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon for  a  general  peace. 

This  has  been  done;  and  though 
there  were  but  feeble  hopes  of  the 
success  of  such  an  attempt,  yet 
the  king  did  not  recall  the  marquis 
Luchessini  from  the  head-quarters 
of  the  emperor  and  king* 

During  the  time  that  the  king 
was  thus  exhausting  all  the  re- 
sources in  his  power  to  stop  the 
shedding  of  human  blood,  he  was 
nevertheless  busily  occupied  in 
bringing,  forward  all  the  means  of 
resistance  which  God  has  given 
him. 

While  the  fortresses,  provided 
with  ample  means  of  defence,  such 
as  those  of  Stettin,  Custriu,  Mag- 
deburg, &c,  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy  in  a  most  scandal- 
ous manner  by  .  their  respective 
commanders,  the  other  fortresses 
of  the  country,  particularly  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  have 
been  now  put  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  defence,  and  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  brave  and  honour- 
able officers.  The  rest  of  the 
marching  regiments,  which  were 
quartered  or  encamped  near  the 
Vistula  and  Warte,  shall  be  ""^ 
with  a  numerous  well  disciplined 
and  brave  army  brought  to  t)xe  as-  • 
sistance  of  the  king  fiy  his^trve 
friend  and  faithful  auy  the  emperpr 
Alexander. 
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While  these  united  troops  at- 
tack the  enemy,  a  new  and  nume- 
rous army,  which  is  be^un  to  Be 
collected,  well  diseiplmed,  and 
'-equipped  for  war,  shall  follow  their 
fellow  soldiers  to  the  field  of  glory. 
Above  all,  the  king  relies  on  the 
support  of  that  people,  who  glo- 
riously fought  the  battle  in  the 
seven  years  war  against  almost  all 
Europe,  and  who  did  not  despond 
nor  waver  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  monarch,  even  when  the  capi- 
tal and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  the  possession  of 
die  enemy  ;  his  majesty  looks  with 
confidence  to  the  support  of  that 

nle  who,  upon  that  occasion, 
e- midst  of  unheard  of  perils 
and  calamities,  evinced  an  energy  > 
and  firmness  which  has  merited 
the  applause  of  the  present  age, 
and  secured  them  that  of  future 
-generations. 

At  the  present  moment  there 
-are  even  greater  calls  upon  our 
'energies,  than  there  were  at  the 
period  of  the  above  calamities. 
We  now  struggle  for  all  that  is 
.  dearand  honourable  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion, or  sacred  to  humanity.  To 
preserve  the  independence  and  ex- 
istence of  the  nation  alone  the 
king  took  up  arms  :  this  the  nation, 
nay,  the  whole  world  knows ;  and 
the.  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
ceive the  people  by  the  phantom 
\of  a  pretended  coalition,  of  the 
existence  of  which  he  cannot  pro- 
duce the  least  evidence. 
.  In  her  former  struggles  in  the 
seven  years-  war,  Prussia  stood 
alone,  or  at  least  without  any  ma- 
terial assistance  from  any  other 
power.  She  then  stood  up  against 
the  first  powers  in  Europe.  In  the 
.  present  struggle  she  can  reckon 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  powerful 
and  magnanimous  Alexander,  who 
Srith  his  whole  strength,  stand*  for.* 


ward  for  the  preservation  of  Prus- 
sia. '  Prussia  in  this  great  struggle 
has  only  one  interest  in  common 
with  Russia;  both  will  stand  and 
fall  together.  With  such  an  inti- 
mate union  of  both  powers  in  such 
a  holy  struggle  against  an  enemy 
whose  success  has  raised  him  to 
such  a  giddy  height,  that  he  knows 
no  limits  to  his  career,  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  cannot  long  remain 
doubtful. 

Perseverance  in  danger,  accord- 
ing to  the  glorious  example  of  our 
forefathers,  can  and  will  alone 
lead  us  on  to  victory. 

[Here  follows  die  Armistice 
concluded  at  Charlottenburg,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1806.] 

Note  of  C.-M.  Talleyrand, 
prince  of  Benevento,  delivered 
in  after  the  armistice  between 
France  and  Prussia  was  signed. 

The  undersigned  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  has  received  his  im- 
perial and  royal  majesty's  com- 
mands, to  declare  to  their  excel- 
lencies the  marquis  Luchessini  and 
the  general  Von  Zastrow,  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia,  as  follows  : — 

Four  coalitions,  of  which  the  last 
has  brought  on  the  present  war, 
were  formed  against  France :— -all 
four  have  been  conquered :  the 
victories  which  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  has  gained  over 
them,  have  subjected  under  his 
power  very  extensive  dominions.— 
Thrice  has  France,  actuated  by  a 
moderation  unexampled  in  history, 
determined  to  give  back  the  whole, 
qt  at  least  the  greater  part  of  her 
conquests,  and  has  re-established 
princes  upon  their  thrones,  without 
any  great  diminution  of  that  power 
which  they  had  forfeited  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emperor's  victories.— 
*  '    Although 
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Although  the  emperor  has  thrice 
acted  in  this  manner*  yet  be  is  will- 
ing once  more  to  display  his  extra- 
ordinary  moderation,  though  it 
might  produce*  before  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  even  a  6fth  coalition. 

In  the  course  of  those  continual- 
ly renewed  Wars,  France*  Spain, 
and  Holland  have  lost  their  colo- 
nies.   It  is  natural,  it  is  just,  that 
those  countries  which,  by  the  laws 
of  war,  have  come  into  the  pos- 
session   of  the    emperor,  should 
serve  as  compensation?  for  those 
colonies.     But  the  most  material 
injury  which  the  fourth  coalition 
has  done  to  France,  is,  that  the 
Porte  has  lost  its  independence. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  go- 
verned by  4wo  men  who  were  justly 
deposed  by  the  Porte ;  but  she  has 
been  forced  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  dignities  by  the  threats  of 
Russia;  and  those  concessions  on 
the   part  of  the    Porte   may   be 
reckoned  as  actual  conquests  by 
Russia :  if,  therefore,  the  total  in- 
dependence of  the  Porte  ought  to 
be  a  chief  point  to  France,  his 
majesty  the  emperor  would  lose 
the  greatest  advantage  of  his  victo- 
ries, if  he  were  not  to  obtain  the 
fuarantee  of  the  future  indepen- 
ence   of  that  power. — His  im- 
perial  majesty,  therefore,  cannot 
in  the  least  consent  to  the  restora- 
tion if  the  conquered  countries, 
until  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  the  Porte  over  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  is   acknowledged, 
and  its  total  independence  recog- 
nised and  guarantied. 

The  undersigned  has  die  ho 
trow  to  renew  to  their  excellencies 
the  marquis  Luchessini,  and  the 
general  Von  Zastrow,  theassurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 

C.  M  TaLLtttAfcft, 
Prince  of  Benevemo. 
Berlbft  Mot.  16,  itfOfl. 


The  following  proclamation  was  is» 
sued  by  the  E»r saoa  of  Russia. 

Alexander,  emperor  &c 

Our  manifesto,  of  the  30th  of 
August  declared  the  situation  of 
our  affairs  with  the  French  go- 
vernment.   At  that  period  of  our 
hostile  situation,  Prussia  still  form- 
ed a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
French,  who  tyrannized  over  va- 
rious parts    of   Germany.    But, 
soon  after,  the  fire  of  war  blazed 
out  in  Prussia  also;  after  various 
disasters  and  important  losses  on 
her  part,  our  own  dominions  on 
the  frontiers  are  now  threatened  by 
the  flame.  To  Russians,  accustom- 
ed  to   love   the  glory    of  their 
country,   and    to   sacrifice    every 
thing  to  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain hew  unavoidable  these  events 
have  made  the  present  war.     Ho- 
nour unsheathed  our  sword  for  the 
protection  of  our  allied;  how  much 
more  justly  must  it  be  drawn  fi*> 
the  defence  of  our  own  safety  < 
Before  these  events  could  approach 
bur  frontiers,  we jnk,  at  an  early 
period,  every  nMHre  to  be  ready 
to  meet  them.    Having,  in  good 
time,  ordered  our  army  to  move 
beyond  the  frontier,  we  have  now~ 
commissioned   our   general   field 
marshal  Kamenskoy  to  command 
it,  and  to  act  agamst  the  enemy 
with  all  the  forces  intrusted  to  hinr. 
We  are  assured,  that  all  our  faith- 
ful subjects  will  join  us  in  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  whodirects 
the  fate  of  (fetes  and  theisneof  bat- 
tles, that  he  may  take  our  right*. 
ous  cause  under  his  all-powerful 
protection;    that  his    victorious 
strength  and  blessing  may  direct 
the  Russian  armies  employed  ia 
repotting  the  general  foe  of  Eu- 
rope.   We  are  confident  that  our 
faithful  subjects  of  the  government  ' 
ob  the  frontier  win,  m  the  present 
tircum* 
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ciTcmmstawwr  qfatifttjjtrif,  redou- 
ble &e)prooJLs  of  jfchdr  attachment, 
and  theic  teal  'for  the  common 
good  \  and  that,  unshaken  by  fear 
at  delusive  promise*,*  they*  WiU 
tread  with  Jirihness  the  same  'path 
hi  which,  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  and  of  a  mild  govern- 
ment, they  have  hitherto  enjoyed' 
tranquillity  and  undisputed  proper- 
ty, and  shared  m  die  universal 
frosperity  of  the  whole  empire, 
-asuy,  we  are  confident  that  all 
the  children  of  the  land,  relying 
on  the  help  of  Cod,  on  the  valour 
of  our  troops,  and  on  the  known 
experience  of  their  leader,  will  spare 
no  sacrifice,  no  efforts,  which  pa* 
triotism  and  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try may  demand. 
St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  28.  1806.    : 

General  Kosciusko  published 
an  address  to  his  countrymen,  the 
principal  parts  of  which  arc  as 
follow;— 

••Amidst the  clangour  of  arms* 
•stfhlch  re-echoetdfam  Poland,  Kosu 
cfusko  isiboutWjom  you.  In  the; 
enterprise  of  the"  French,  in  theittrk 
uinphs,  and  by  their  awftil  ea gle  ho- 
Ttfringbefbrtihem,'you  will  distin- 

Srish  th^seidgions  whic|v*displfty 
eif  courage°m  the  four  quartets  of 
theTglobeY  an3~Jhi  otitA  campaign 
have  dispersadHie  United  force  t?f 
two  great  drtpStes,  ^ric^h^vfe 'late- 
ly hi  oitte  Iwrttarinftfflatedtth^  la-*- 
boor  of  a^centumtee*  work  bf-. 
Fredenck;:knd  dnf  topVes$F*nfe- 
old  and  cefebfaferf^^efffls.  -:  oi'-' 
"••  Dear  ccmnt^nlen^hdfiteid^ 
who  have  proved  ybtfrselveY  to  pos- 
sess Vi  debtee  of  forthu^:e<juar  ni- 
our  misfortunes ;  yoti  whtfi^iaiy  sh- 
ed from  your  native  soil^'Have 
remained  under  a  nation  friendly 
to  Poland }  and  you  who,  having v 


bedofncsttangen  fn  the  heart  of 
that  Country,  nevertheless  preserv- 
ed the  sense* of*. glory*" a*£  the  re- 
collection :bf  oar  brethren,  arise  ^ 
thegstfttnattottisfeeiraywi:  Na- 
poleon expects;  and'Kosciusko  calls 
yotff 

* 1  soon  shall  again  behold  the 
paternal  earth  which  my  arm  de- 
fended ;  those  fields  which  I  have 
bathed  with  my  blood;  and  with 
tears  of  joy  I  embrace  those  unfor* 
tunate  friend*  wfeom  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  follow  to  the  grave.  Be* 
loved  and  bravecoantrymen,  whom 
I  was  compelled  to  abandon  to  the 
yole  of  tne  conquerors,  I  have 
only  lived  to  avenge  your  wrongs* 
and  I  now  return  to  restore  you  t* 
freedom.  Sacred  remains  of  my 
country!  I  hail  you  with  transport, 
and  embrace  you  with  a  sacred 
mania.  I  will  join  you  never  more 
to  part.  Worthy  of  the  great  man 
whose  arm  h  extended  towards  you, 
worthy  of  the  Poles  who  now  hear 
my  voice,  I  shall  endeavour  to  es- 
tablish a  more  splendid  and  stable 
basis  |  or,  if  the  name  of  my  native 
country  amounted  to  no  more  with 
my  fellow  citizens  than  empty 
word  s$  "in  this  case  I  shall  know 
how  to  avoid  my  disaster  and  your 
disgrace,  by  burying  myself  under 
the  noble  ruins  orour  aspiring  fop." 
tone.  'But  no;  thfe  good  times  of 
Poland  have  rewrned  K -.Dsstiwy 
has  not  led  Napoleon  and  his  in- 
vmctblesto  the- states  *>f  the  Vis-' 
tuW^rWiout^n  ofcjetv  We  are 
inidei1  :ttoe"  »ttiraf  ~the<irtofltaefc 
who.  vanquishes-  difficulties -as^itf- 
we>e  l^7a  niiracte^aftd  the  ttani- 
irifttiort  ^f  Pofenki  is  ttte  glorious*  a 
subject  Hot  to  haveWtf  leftfey  the? 
eteinad" judge  for  him  io  at&iere/''* 
(Signed  )     Ko$<3  iosK  o^ 

Patfs,  Nov.  h! 
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NEUTRAL    NATIONS. 

Order  of  council  relative  to  the 

commerce    of   neutral    nations 

with  the  ports  of  France: 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  pa* 

lace,  the  7th   of  January,  1807; 

present,  the  King's  most  excellent 

Majesty  in  council : 

"Whereas  the  French  government 
has  issued  certain  orders,  which,  in 
violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  pur- 
port to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all 
neutral  Rations  with  his  majesty's 
dominion  s- ;  and  also  to  prevent  such 
nations  from  trading  with  any  other 
country,  in  any  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  his 
majesty's  dominions;  and  whereas 
the    said   government    has    also 
taken  upon  itself  to  declare  all  his 
majesty's  dominions  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  at  a  time  when  the 
fleets  of  France  and  her  allies  are 
themselves  confined  within   their 
.own  ports,  by  the  superior  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  British  navy  ; 
and  whereas  such  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  would  *eive  to 
hh majesty  an  unquestionable  right 
of  retaliation,  and  would  warrant 
his  majesty  in  enforcing  the  same 
prohibition  of  all  commerce  with 
France,  which  that  power  vainly 
hopes  to  effect  against  the  commerce 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  a  prohi- 
bition which  the  superiority  of  his 
majesty's  naval  forces  might  enable 


their  accustomed  trade,  yet  feels 
himself  bound  by  a  due  regard  to 
the -just  defence  cf  the  righto  and 
interests  of  his  people,  not  to  suffer 
such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  without  taking  some  steps, 
on  his  part,  to  restrain  this  violence* 
and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils 
of  their  own  injustice  ;  his  majesty 
is  thereupon  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade 
from  one  port  to  another,  both 
which  ports  shall  belpng  to,  or  be  , 
in  the  possession  of,  France  or  her 
allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their 
control,  as  that  British  vessels  may 
not  freely  trade  thereat ;  and  the 
commanders  of  his  majesty'3  ships 
of  war  and  privateers*  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  instructed,  to  warn  every 
neutral  vessel  coming  from  any  such 
port,  and  destined  to  another  such 
port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and 
rrot  to  proceed  to  any  such  port  j 
and  any  vessel,  after  being  so  warn- 
ed, or  any  vessel  coming  from  any 
such  port,  after  a  reasonable  time 
shall  have  been  afforded  for  receiv- 
ing information  of  this  his  majesty's 
order,  which  shall  be  found  pro* 
seeding  to  another  such  port,  shall 
be  captured  and. brought  in,  and* 
together  with  her  cargo,  shall  be 
condemned  as  lawful  priae.    And 
his  majesty's  principal  secretaries 


him  to  support,  by  actually  invest-  "'"or"  "state,  the  lords'  commissioners 


ing  the  -ports  and  coasts  of  the 
enemy  with  numerous  squadrons 
and  cruizers,  so  as  to  make  the  en- 
trance or  approach  thereto  mani- 
festly dangerous :  and  whereas  his 
majesty,  though  unwilling  to  fol- 
low the  examples  of  his  enemies, 
fey  proceeding  to  an  extremity  so 
distressing  to  all  nations  not  enga- 
ged in  the  war,  and  carrying  on 


of  die  admiralty,  and  the  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
and  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are 
to  take  the  necessary  rteasureshere- 
in  as*  to  them  shall  respectively 
appertain. 

W«    FAWXjKNBft. 

Return  of  tne*  effective  strength  of 

the  regular  and  milftia  forces, 

made 
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made  out  to  the  1st  of  January, 
and  laid  before  parliament. 
Cavalry        .......    22,652 

foot  guards        ».».,..    8,090 
lafemry      -.--...    101,00$ 
Garrison  battalions       ....    6,757 

Veteran  battalions        -    -    -    ,.    5^21 

( Cavalry  547 

At  the  army   3J"***        .         '«»*• 
j^,  '     <  General  service,  ) 

^^         Jdeserters,  and       >     383 

(.unattached  men  J 

Total  (Regular  Army)    -    178,506 
MUtia    -    -    .    f*V**     "     *^w 

General  total    •    -    254,665 

Abroad     - 86,144 

At  home     ^    *.    .    .    .     168,521 

The  supplies  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  voted  for  the  ensuing 
year,  are, 

"'  For  the  navy,  exclusive  of  the       L. 

extraordinaries  -  -  -  16,977,883 
For  the  army  ....  13,643,098 
For  the  barrack  department  -  975,637 
For  the  commissary  general's 

department  -----  801,527 
For  ordnance  ....  -  3,743,760 
For  niisceUaneput  service  -  T#6G£O0 
Votes  of  credit.     -    -    -    .    .S/XX),QQP 

The  amount  of  the  annual  expen- 
se* of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is, 
therefore,  nearly  forty-seven  mil- 
lions for  i$07* 


TREATY  OF   PEACE 

between  his  majesty  die  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
and  his  v  serene  highness  the 
elector  of  Saxony. 

Art.  I*  From  the  day  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  there  shall 
be  peace  and  perfect  friendship  be- 
tween the  emperor  of  the  French, 
jpng  of  Italy,  and  protector  of  the 
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confederation  of  the  Rhine,  on  the 
one  part,  and  his  serene  electoral 
highness  the  elector  of  Saxony  on 
the  other. 

II.  His  electoral  highness  ac- 
cedes  to  the  treaty  of  confederation 
and  alliance/concluded  at  Paris  on' 
the  12th  of  July  in  the  present  year: 
and  by  such  accession  he  succeeds 
to  all  die  privileges  and  obligations 
of  the  alliance,  in  the  same  way 
as  if  he  were  a  principal  contract- 
ing party  to  the  said  treaty. 

III.  Hfs  electoral  highness  wTH 
assume  the  title  of  king,  and  take 
his  place  in  the  college  in  the  rank 
of  kin^s,  according  to  the  order  of 
his  introduction. 

IV.  He  cannot,  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  in  any  case,  or  for 
any  cause  whatever,  allow  a  pas- 
sage through  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony to  any  army,'  or  corps,  or  de- 
tachment of  troops,  appertaining 
to  a  power  not  a  party  to  the  sail 
confederation. 

V.  The  laws  and  ordinance* 
which  define  the  several  rites  of  the 
various  forms  of  worship  establish- 
ed in  Germany,  having  been  abo- 
lished by  the  effect  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ancient  Germanic  body, 
and  moreover  not  being  compatible 
with  the  principle  upon  which  .the 
confederation  has  been  formed,  the 
exercise  of  the  catholic  worship 
shall,  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  be  fullyassimilated 
to  theexerciseof  the  Lutheran  form 
of  worship,  and  the  followers  of 
the  two  religions  shall,  without 
restriction,  enjoy  the  same  civil  and 
political  rights.  This  object  is  a 
particular  condition  with  his  hia- 
jesty  the  emperor  and  king. 

VI.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  undertakes,  that  hy  the 
future  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia, 
the  Cothuffer  Creis,  or  circle  of  Co- 

thus, 
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thus,  shall  be  ceded  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Saxony. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  king  rf 
Saxony  cedes  to  such  prince  as  shall 
be  named  by  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  the  French,  and  in  that  part 
of  Thurin^ia  situated  between  the 
principalities  of  Etchfield  and  Er- 
iurt,  a  territory  equal  in  revenue 
and  population  to  the  circle  of  Co* 
thus,  which  territory,  serving  as 
a  point  of  union  between  the  said 
principalities,  shall  be  possessed  by 
the  said  prince  in  fuH  *nd  entire 
sovereignty. — The  lhnits  of  this 
territory  shall  be  fixed,  by  com- 
missaries appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, immediately  after  the  ex* 
change  of  the  ratifications. 

VIII.  The  contingent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  case  of  war, 
shall  consist  in  the  whole  of  20,000 


men. 


IX.  During  the  present  cam* 
paign,  considering  what  has  hap- 
pened, the  contingent  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Saxony  shall  be  15,000 
cavalry,  4200  infantry,  300  ar- 
tillery, and  12  pieces  of  cannon. 
a  X,  No  contributions  shall  be  ler 
vied  after  the  signing  of  the  present 
treaty. 

XI.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
Ratified,  aud  the  ratification  ex- 
changed at  Dresden,  in  the  course 
of  eight  days. 

Done  at  Posen  Dec.  J  I,  1806. 
(Signed)    Dvaoc. 
Charles,  Count  De  Boze. 


The  following  decree  was  pub- 
lished by  the  French  emperor, 
dated  at  Posen,  Dec.  15, 
Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
&c. 
We  have  decreed  as  follows  ;— 
Article  I.  All  the  English  mer- 
chandize, or  productions  of  the 
English  colonies*  which  have  been 


placed  under,  requisition  at  Ham* 
burgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  shall 
be  immediately  removed  to  France, 

2.  The  governor  general  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  our  minister  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  our  Intendant  for  the 
said  towns,  shall  form  a  council  for 
the  accountability  and  remand  of 
the  merchandize.  They  shall  cor- 
respond with  our  minister  of  finances 
with  respect  to  the  magazines  to  be 
established  at  the  points  on  the  ftcw. 
tiers  of  France  where  the  English 
merchandize  shall  be  deposited. 

8.  Our  ministers  of  war  and  of  fi- 
nances are  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  decree. 

(Signed)    Na  pole  ok. 


UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA. 

Waitiugtm  City,  fl*.  t 

Tpts  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the 

president  of  the  United  States 

communicated,  by  Mr.  Coles  his 

secretary,  the  following  message 

to  both  houses  of  congress : 

To  the  senateandhouse  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  congress  assembled. 
It  would  have  given  me,  follow 
citizens,  ^reat  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce, m  the  moment  of  your 
meeting,  that  the  difficulties  in  our 
foreign  relations,  existing  at  the 
time  of  our  last  separation,  had 
been  amicably  and  justly  terminat- 
ed; l  lost  no  time  in  taking  those 
measures  which  were  most  likely  to 
bring  them  to  such  a  termination, 
by  special  mission,  charged  with 
such  powers  and  instructions,  as, 
in  the  event  of  fiulure,  could  leare 
no  imputation  on  either  oor  mo* 
deration  or  fcrbeatancc.-r-The  de- 
lays,  which  have  since  taken  place 
m  our  negotiations  with  the  finish' 
government,  appear  to  have  pro. 
ceeded  from  causes  which  do  net 

forbid 
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forbid  the  eroeetatton  that,  faring 
the  coarse  or  the  session,  I  may  be 
enabled   to   lay  before  yon  their 
final  issue*     What  will  be  that  of 
tfae  negotiations   for  settling  our 
differences   with    Spain,    nothing 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  date 
of  our  last  dispatches  enables  us 
to  pronounce*    On  the  western  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  she    advanced 
in  considerable   force*    and    took 
post  at  the  settlement  of  Bayon 
jPieiTei:  on  the  Red  River,    This 
village  was-  originally  settled  by 
France*  was  helclby  her  as  long  as 
'  she- .held  Louisiana,  and  was  de- 
livered to  Spain  only  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana.     Being  *mall,   insulat- 
ed* and  distant;  it  was  not.  observ- 
ed, afc  the  moment  of  redelivery 
to  France  and  the  United  States, 
that  she  continued  a  guard  of  half 
a  dozen  men,  which  nad  been  sta- 
tioned there.    A  proposition?  how- 
ever, having  been  lately  made  by 
our  comtaander  in  chief,  to  assume 
the  Sabine  river,  as  a  temporary 
line    of   separation     between   jthe 
troops  of  the  two  nations,  until  the 
issue  of  our  negotiations  shall  be 
known,  this  has  been  referred  by 
the  Spanish   commandant  to  his 
superior,  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
has  withdrawn    his    force  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Sabine  river. 
The  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject, now  communicated,  will  ex- 
hibit, more  particularly,  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  things  m  that  quarter. 
-  The  nature  ot  that  country  re- 
quires indispensably  that  an  unusual 
proportion  of  the  force  employed 
there  should  be  cavalry,  or  mount- 
ed infantry.     In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  commanding  officer  Aright 
be  enabled  to  act  witfl  effect,  I  had 
authorised  him  to  cafl  on  the  go-  , 
wcnrars  of  Orleans  and  Mississippi 
for  a  corps  of  five  huridred  volun* 
teer  ravahy.    The  temporary  w> 


rangeraeat  he  has  "proposed,  may 
perhaps  render  this  unnecessary. 
But  I  inform  you,  with  great  plea- 
sure, of  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  those  territories 
have  tendered  their  services  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  It  has  done 
honour  to  themselves,  entitled  them 
to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  union, 
and  must  strengthen  the  general 
determination  to  protect  them  effi- 
caciously, under  all  circumstances 
which  may  occur. 

Having  received  information, 
that,  in  another  part  of  the  United 
States,  a  great  number  of  private 
individuals  were  combining  to- 
gether, arming  and  organising 
themselves,  contrary  to  law,  to 
carry  on  a  military  expedition 
against  the  territories  of  Spain, 
I  thought  it  necessary,  by  prdcla-* 
mation,  as  well  as  by  special,  or- 
ders, to  take  measures  for  pievemv 
ing  and  suppressing  this  enterprise, 
for  seising  the  vessels,  arms,  and 
other  means  provided  for  it,  and 
for  arresting  and  bringing  to  jus* 
tice  its  authors  and  abettor*.  It 
was  due  to  that  good  faith  which 
ought  ever  to  be*he  rule  of  actio* 
tn  public  as  well  as  in  private  trans- 
actions^ it  was  due  to  good  order, 
and  regular  '  government,  that, 
while  the  public  force  was  acting 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  mere- 
ly to  protect  our  citizens  from  ag- 
gression, the  criminal  attempts  of 
private  individuals  to  decide  for 
their  country  the  question  of  peace 
or  war*  by  commencing  active  and 
unauthorised  hostilities,  should.be 
promptly  and  efficaciously  sup^ 
pressed. 

Whether  it  will  be  necessary  ta 
enlarge  obr  regular  fo^ce,  will  de* 
tfcnd  on  the  result  6Y  our  negotia. 
tibns  toith  Spain.  But  as  it  is  un- 
certain when  that  result  will  be 
known, 
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known,  the  provisional  measures" 
requisite  for  that,  and  to  meet  any 
pressure  intervening  to  that  quar- 
ter, will  be  a  subject  for  your  early 
consideration. 

The  possession  of  both  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  reducing  to  a  single  ' 
point  the  defence  of  that  river,  its 
waters,  and  the  country  adjacent, 
it  becomes  hignly  necessary  to 
provide  for  that  point  a  more  ade- 
quate security.  Some  position, 
above  its  mouth,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  river,  should  be 
rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  cover 
the  armed  vessels  which  may  be 
stationed  there  for  defence;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  to  pre- 
sent'an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any 
force  attempting  to  pass.  The 
approaches  to  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, from  the  eastern  quarter 
also,  will  require  to  be  examined, 
and  more  "effectually  guarded. 
For  the  internal  support  of  the 
country,  the  encouragement  of  a 
strong  settlement  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  within  reach 
of  New  Orleans,  will  be  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

The  gun-boats,  authorised  by  an 
act  of  the  last  session,  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  they  will  be  ready  for 
service  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Cir- 
cumstances permitted  us  to  allow 
the  time  necessary  for  their  more 
solid  construction.  As  a  much 
larger' number  will  still  be  wanting, 
to  place  our  sea-port  towns  and 
waters  in  that  state  of  defence  to 
which  we  are  competent,  and  they 
entitled,  a  similar  appropriation 
»  for  a  further  provision  of  them,  is 
recommended  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  further  appropriation  will  also 
be  necessary  for  repairing  fortifica- 
tions already  established,  and  the 
erection  of  such  other  works  as 
may  have  real  effect  in  obstructing 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  our 


sea-port  towns,' or  their  remaining 
before  them. 

In  a  country  whose  constitution 
is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, directly  expressed  by  their  free 
suffrages,  where  the  principal  ex- 
ecutive functionaries,  and  those  of 
the  legislature,  are  renewed  by 
them  at  short  periods,  where,  un- 
der the  character  of  jurors,  they 
exercise  in  person  the  ^greatest  pro* 
portion  of  the  judiciary  powers, 
where  the  laws  are  consequently  so 
formed  and  administered  as  to  bear 
with  equal  weight  and  favour  on 
all,  restraining  no  man  in  the  pur* 
suits  of  honest  industry,  and  secur- 
ing to  every  one  the  property  which 
that  acquires,  it  would  not  be  sup* 
posed  that  any  safeguards  could  be 
needed  against  insurrection  or  en- 
terprise on  the  public  peace  or 
authority.  The  laws,  however, 
aware  that  these  should  not  be 
trusted  to  moral  restraints  only, 
have  wisely  provided  punishment 
for  these  crimes,  when  committed. 
But  would  it  not  be  salutary  to  give 
also  the  means  cf  preventing  thttr 
commission?  Where  an  enterprise 
is  meditated  by  private  individuals, 
against  a  foreign  nation  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  powers  uf 
prevention,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
given  by  the  laws.  Would  they 
not  be  as  reasonable  and  useful, 
where  the  enterprise  preparing  is 
against  the  United  States  ?  While 
adverting  to  this  branch  of  law,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  enter, 
prises  meditated  against  foreign 
nations,  the  ordinary  process  of 
binding  to  the  observance  of  the 
peace  and  good  behaviour,  could 
it  be  extended  to  acts  to  be  done 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  would*  be  effectual  in 
some  cases  where  the  offender  is 
able  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  in- 
dication cf  hi*  purpose  which  could 

draw 
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draw  on  him  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  now  given  by  law. 

The  states  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bara seem  generally  disposed,  at 
present,  to  respect  peace  and  friend* 
ship*  (With  Tunis  alone,  some 
uncertainty  remains.  Persuaded 
that  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain 
our  peace  with  them  onequal  terms, 
or  not  at  all,  I  propose  to  send,  in 
due  time,  a  reinforcement  into  the 
Mediterranean,  unless  previous  in- 
formation shall  show  it  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

We  continue  to  receive  proofs  of 
the  growing  attachment  ot  our  In- 
dian neighbours,  and  of  their  dis* 
position  to  place  all  their  interests 
under  thepatronage  of  the  United 
States.  These  dispositions  are  in- 
spired by  their  confidence  in  our 
justice,  and  in  the  sincere  concern 
we  feel  for  their  welfare.  And  af 
long  as  we  discharge  these  high 
and  honourable  functions  with  the 
integrity  and  good  faith  which  alone 
can  entitle  us  to  their  continuance, 
we  may  expect  to  reap  the  just  re- 
ward in  their  peace  and  friendship. 

The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  for  exploring  the  river 
Missouri,  and  the  best  communica- 
tion from  that  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
has  had  all  the  success  which  could 
have  been  expected.  They  have 
traced  the  Missouri  nearly  to  its 
source,  descended  the  Columbia  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  ascertained,  with , 
accuracy,  the  geography  of  that 
interesting  communication  across 
our  continent,  learnt  the  character 
of  the  country,  of  its  commerce  and 
inhabitants ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  that  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
and  their  brave  companions,  have, 
by  this  arduous  service,  deserved 
well  of  their  country. 

The  attempt  to  explore  the  Red 
River,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  though  conducted  with  a 
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zeal  and  prudence  meriting  en" 
tire  approbation,  has  not  been 
equally  successful.— Afterproceed- 
ing  up  it  about  six  hundred  miles, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  French  settle- 
ments had  extended,  while  the 
country  was  in  their  possession,  our 
geographers  were  obliged  to  return 
without  completing  their  work. 

Very  useful  additions  have  also 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  lieutenant  Pike, 
who  has  ascended  if  to  its  source, 
and  whose  journal  and  map,  giving 
the  details  of  his  journey,  wiu 
shortly  be  ready  for  communica- 
tion to  both  houses  of  congress. 
Those  of  Messrs.  Lewis,  Clarke, 
and  Freeman,  will  require  further 
time  to  be  digested  and  prepared. 
These  important'  surveys,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  before  possessed, 
furnish  materials  for  commencing 
an  accurate  map  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  western  waters.  Some  prin- 
cipal rivers,  however,  remain  still 
to  be  explored,  towards  which  the 
authorization  of  congress,  by  mo- 
derate appropriations,  will  be  re- 
quisite. 

I  congratulate  you,  fellow  citi- 
zens, on  the  approach  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which  you  may  interpose 
your  authority,  constitutionally,  to 
withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  all  further  partici- 
pation in  those  violations  of  human 
rights,  which  have  been  so  long 
continued  on  the  unoffending  in- 
habitants of  Africa,  and  which  the 
morality,  the  reputation,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  have 
long  been  eager  to  proscribe.  Al- 
though no  law  you  may  pass  can 
take  prohibitory  effect  till  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1808,  yet  the  in- 
tervening period  is  not  too  long  to 
prevent,  by  timely  notice,  expedi- 
tions which  cannot  be  completed 
before  that  day. 

(Q)  The 
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,  The  receipts  of  treasury,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of 
September  last*  have  amounted  to 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars; 
which  have  enabled  us,  after  meet- 
ing the  current  demands,  to  pay 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  American  claims, 
in  part  of  the  price  of  Louisiana ; 
to  pay,  of  the  funded  debt,  up- 
wards of  three  millions  of  principal, 
and  nearly  four  of  interest ;  and,  in 
addition,  to  reimburse,  in  the  course 
t>f  the  present  month,  near  two  mil- 
lions of  five  and  a  half  per  cent, 
stock.  These  payments  and  reim- 
bursements of  the  funded  debt, 
with  those  which  had  been'  made 
in  the  four  years  and  a  half  pre- 
ceding, will,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  have  extinguished 
upwards  of  twenty-three  millions 
of  principal. 

The  duties  composing  the  Me- 
diterranean fund  will  cease,  by  law, 
at  the  end  of  the  present  session. 
Considering,  however,  that  they 
are  levied  chiefly  on  luxuries,  and 
that' we  have  an  impost  on  salt,  a 
necessary  of  life,  the  free  use  of 
which  otherwise  is  so  important,  I 
recommend  to  your  consideration 
the  suppression  of  the  duties  on 
salt,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Mediterranean  fund,  instead  there- 
of, for  a  short  time;  after  which, 
that  also  will  become  unnecessary 
for  any  purpose  now  wiihtn  con- 
templation. 

When  both  of  these  branches  of 
revenue  shall,  in  this  way,  be  re- 
linquished, there  will  still,  ere  long, 
be  an  accumulation  of  moneys  in 
the  treasury, .  be yond  the  instal- 
ment of  public  debt,  which  we  are 
permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They 
cannot,  then,  without  a  modifica- 
tion tissented  to  by  the  public  cre- 
ditors, be  applied  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  this  debt,  and  the  com* 


plete  liberation  of  our  revenues, 
the  most  desirable  of  all  objects. — 
Nor,  if  our  peace  continues,  will 
they  be  wanting  for  any  other  ex- 
isting purpose.  The  question, 
therefore,  now  comes  forward,  To 
what  other  object  shaH  these  sur- 
pluses be  appropriated,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the 
entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt, 
and  during  those  intervals  when 
the  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call 
for  them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the 
impost,  and  give  that  advantage  to 
foreign  over  domestic  manufac- 
tures ?  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
general  and  necessary  use,  the  sup- 
pression, in  due  season,  will  doubt- 
less be  right;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is 
paid  are  foreign  luxuries,  pur- 
chased by  those  only  wbp  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  themselves  the 
use  of  them.  Their  patriotism 
would  certainly  prefer  its  continu- 
ance, and  application  to  the  great 
purposes  of  the  public  education, 
roads,  rivers,  canal.^and  such  other 
objects  of  public  improvement  is 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to 
the  constitutional  enumeration  of 
federal  powers.  By  these  opera- 
tions, new  channels  of  communi- 
cation will  be  opened  between  the 
states ;  the  lines  of  separation  will 
disappear,  their  interests  will  be 
identified,  and  their  union  cement- 
ed by  new  and  indissoluble  ties. 
Education  is  here  placed  among 
the  articles  of  public  care,  not  that 
it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  or- 
dinary  branches  out  of  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise*  which  ma- 
nages so  much  better  all  the  con- 
cerns to  which  it  is  equal ;  but  a 
public  institution  can  alone  supply 
those  sciences,  which,  though  rare- 
ly called  for,  yet  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of 
which  contribute  to  the  improve- 
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xpent  of  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  to  its  preservation. 

The  subject  is,  now  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  congress,  be- 
cause, if  approved,  by  the  time  die 
state  legislatures  shall  hare  deli- 
berated on  this  exteniion  of  the 
federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall 
have  passed,  and  other  arrange- 
ments been  made  for  their  execu- 
tion, the  necessary  funds  "will  be  on 
hand,  and  without  employment.  I 
suppose  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  consent  of  the  states, 
necessary  j  because  the  objects 
now  recommended  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  which  it  permits  the 
public  moneys  to  be  applied. 

The  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  educa- 
tion, particularly,  is  rendered  pro- 
per by  this  circumstance  also,  that 
if  congress,  approving  the  propo- 
sition, shall  yet  think  it  moro  eligi- 
ble to  found  it  on  a  donation  of 
jands,  they  have  it  now  in  their 
power  to  endow  it  with  those  which 
will  be  among  the  earliest  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  income.  This 
foundation  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  independent  on  war, 
.which  may  suspend  other  improve- 
ments, by  requiiing  for  its  own 
-pui  poses  the  resources  destined  for 
them. 

This,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  state 
of  the  public  interests,  ac  the  pre-  " 
$5itt  moment,  and  according  to  the 
information  now  possessed.  But 
such  is  the  situation  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  such,  too,  the  pie- 
d teamen t  in  which  we  stand  with 
some  of  them,  that  we  cannot  rely 
.with  certainty  on  the  present  aspect 
.of  our  affairs,  that  may  change 
from  moment  \o  moment,  during 
the  course  of  your  session,  or  after 
you  shall   have  separated .      Our 


duty  is,  therefore,  to  act  upon  the 
tilings  as  they  are,  and  to  make  a 
reasonable  provision  for  whatever 
they  may  be.  Were  armies  to  be 
raised  whenever  a  speck  of  war  is 
visible  in  our  horizon,  we  never 
should  have  been  without  them/ 
Our  resources  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted on  dangers  which  have 
never  happened,  instead  of  being 
reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take 
place.  A  steady,  perhaps  a  quicken- 
ed pace  in  preparations  for  the  de* 
fence  of  our  sea-port  towns  -and 
waters,  an  early  settlement  of  the 
most  exposed  and  vulnerable  parti 
of  the  country,  a  militia,  so  orga- 
nised that  its  effective,  portions  can 
be  called  to  any  point  in  the  union, 
or  volunteers  instead  of  them,  tp 
.serve  a  sufficient  time,  are  means 
which  may  alway  s  be  read y,y  et  never 
preying  upon  our  resources  until 
actually  called  into  use.  They 
.will  maintain  the  public  interests, 
while  a  more  permanent  force  shall 
he  in  a  cfrurse  of  preparation.  But 
much  will  depend  on  die  prompti- 
tude with  which  these  means  can 
be  brought  into  activity.  If  war 
be  forced  upon  us,  in  spite  of  our/ 
long  and  vaiu  appeals  to  the  justice 
of  nations,  rapid  and  vigorous 
movements,  in  its  outset,  will  go 
far  towards  securing  us  in  its  course 
and  issue,  and  towards  throwing 
its  burdens  on  those  who  render 
necessary  the  resort  from  reason  to 
force. 

The  result  of  our  negotiations, 
.or  such  incidents  in  their  course  as 
may  enable  us  to  infer  their  pro- 
bable issue  ;  such  further  move-, 
ments  also  on  our  western  frontier 
as  may.  show  whether  war  is  to  be 
pressed  there,  while  negotiation  is 
protracted  elsewhere,  shall  be  com- 
municated to  you  from,  time  to 
.time,  as  they  become  known  to  me; 
(Q  2)  with 
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with  whatever  other  information  I 
possess,  er  may  receive,  which  may 
aid  your  deliberations  on  the  great 
national  interests  committed  to 
your  charge, 
Dec.  2, 1806.    Th.  Jeffeison. 

HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES, 

Dec.  S. 

Special  message  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you,  that  the  negotiation  depend- 
ing between  the  United  States  and 
the  government  of  Great  Britain 
is  proceeding  m  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  accommodation,  which 
promises  a  result  of  mutual  advan- 
tage. Delays,  indeed,  have  .taken 
place,  occasioned  by  the  long  illness 
and  subsequent  death  of  the  British 
minister  charged  with  that  duty. 
But  the  commissioners  appointed 
'  by  that  government  to  resume  the 
negotiation  have  shown  every  dis- 
position to  hasten  its  progress ;  it  is, 
however,  a  work  of  time  j  as  many 
arrangements  are  necessary  to  place 
our    future    harmony    on     stable 

f  rounds.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
nd,  by  the  communications  of  our 
plenipotentiaries,  that  a  temporary 
suspension  ~of  the  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, prohibiting  certain  importa- 
tions, would,  as  a  mark  of  candid 
disposition  on  our  part,  and  of  con- 
fidence in  the  temper  and  views 
with  which  they  have  been  met, 
have  a  happy  effect  on  its  course* 
A  step  so  friendly  will  afford 
-further  evidence,  that  all  our  pro- 
ceedings have  flowed  from  views 
of  justice  and  conciliation,  and  chat 
we  give  them  willingly  that  form 


which  may  best  meet  corresponding 
dispositions. 

^  Add  to  this,  that  the  same  mo- 
tives which  produced  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  act,  till  the  15th  of 
November  last,  are  in  favour  of  its 
further  suspension ;  and  as  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  it  may  soon 
yield  to  arrangements  of  mutual 
consent  and  convenience,  justice 
seems  to  require  that  the  same 
measure  may  be  dealt  out  to  the 
few  cases  which  may  fall  within  its 
short  course,  as  to  all  others  pre- 
ceding and  following  it.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  recommend  the  sus- 
pension of  this  act  for  a  reasonable 
time,  on  consideration  of  justice, 
amity,  and  the  public  interest. 

Th.  Jifferson. 


Proclamation  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty to  the  inhabitants  of  Silesia. 

Brave  inhabitants  of  Silesia, 
Among  the  mournful  events 
which  have  taken  place  during  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  there  is 
nothing  that  has  so  much  filled 
with  grief  the  heart  of  his  majesty, 
as  to  see  a  considerable  part  of  hk 
provinces  and  faithful  subjects  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  sufferings, 
which  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  a  war,  in  which  the 
en*my,  by  his  manner  of  making 
war,  unusual  in  our  time,  entirely 
exhausts  the  country  through  which 
he  passes,  with  forced  requisitions 
of  every  kind,  and  by  large  bodies 
of  marauders  who  swarm  round 
his  disciplined  armies,  and  who,  in- 
capable of  sparing,  treat  die  armed 
warrior  ana  the  unhappy  peace- 
able inhabitant  with  the  same  cruel- 
ty, and  every  where  leave  behind 
them  traces  of  the  grossest  barbari- 
ty, deserts,  and  ashes ;  even  where, 
through 
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through  Fear  of  violence,  the  un- 
armed inhabitants  have  shown  the 
greatest  submission  in  the  reception 
of  those  destroying  hordes! 

His  majesty  perceives  that  his 
faithful  Silesian  provinces  are  now 
threatened  with  the  same  wretched 
fate. 

It  insensibly  grieves  his  majesty 
that  he  is  prevented  by  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  which  renders  his 
presence  necessary  at  other  points, 
from  hastening  in  person  to  the  aid 
of  his  faithful  Silesians,  who  have 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, rewarded  the  paternal  care 
of  their  monarch  by  the  most  un- 
shaken attachment  to  the  house  of 
Prussia* 

The  enemy  boasts— favoured 
by  fortune,  so  liable  to  change,  and 
no  less  favoured  by  the  treachery 
of  base  traitors— that  he  has  already 
annihilated  the  whole  force  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  ; 

But  he  knows  not  that  his  ma- 
jesty is  at  this  moment  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  which  burns 
with  eagerness  to  engage  the  op. 
pressors  of  the  country. 

He  knows  not,  or  appears  not 
to  wish,  to  know,  that  the  monarch 
of  Prussia  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  a  guard,  which  no  force,  nor 
misfortunes,,  no  talisman  can  sub- 
due,—the  unalterable  love  of  his 
people. 

He  knows  not  that  every  day 
thousands  of  volunteers  offer  them- 
selves, with  arms  in  their  hands,  to 
set  bounds  to  his  progress,  and  that 
the  Silesians  display  no  less  activity 
and  energy  in  defence  of  their  king 
and  country,  than  to  defend  their 
property  from  unexampled  rapacity. 

He  flatters  himself  with  the 
doubts  he  is  anxious  to  disseminate 
of  the  promised  aid  of  Russia. 

But  he  deceives  himself  in  his 


hopes ;  the  most  sacred  and  invio- 
late fulfilment  of  all  treaties  enter- 
ed into,  is  one  of  the  principal  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  noble-mind- 
ed sovereign  of  all  the  Russian 

Already  two  formidable- Rus- 
sian armies  have. arrived  near  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  while  a  third, 
much  more  numerous,  is  advan- 
cing by  rapid  marches. 

Already  legions  of  patriots, 
voluntarily  armed,  and  used  to  bat- 
tle, are  prepared  to  join  the  armies 
in  the  field. 

His  majesty,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, depends  on  the  attach- 
ment of  his  Silesian  states  and  sub- 
jects, who  have  at  all  times,  both 
by  word  and  deed,  given  rhe  most 
manifest  proofs  of  their  unshaken 
fidelity  ;  and  he  believes  that,  by 
the  appointment,  ad  tnttrim,  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  them, 
his  excellency  the  prince  of  Anhalt 
Pless,  to  be  governor-general  of 
Silesia,  he  gives  them  a  proof  of 
his  confidence  and  good-will.  Con- 
ducted by  this  prince,  who  has  glo- 
riously signalized  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  states,  and  . 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Si- 
lesia, will  certainly  exert  themselves 
to  contribute  all  in  their  power,  in 
conjunction  with  the  forces  which 
his  majesty  will  send  to  their  assist- 
ance, to  defend  their  country,  and 
their  own  province  in  particular. 

Invested  with  full  powers  by 
his  majesty,  I  therefore  hereby  call 
on  all  and  each  of  the  inhabitants 
of  die  Silesian  provinces,  to  bear 
cheerfully  the  sacrifices  and  burdens 
which  probably  may  be  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  this  great  ob- 
ject, and  the  rather  as  tbey  not 
only  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
enormous  sacrifices  to  which  they 
must  be  subjected  should  the  ene- 
my succeed  in  his  attempt  to  con- 
(Q  3)  qucr 
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quer  Silesia,  but  as  in  due  time 
they  will  be  rewarded  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  as  far  as  possible  made 
good.  Given  at  Breslaw,  the  3d 
of  December,  1806. 

Count  Von  Gotzen, 
Major  and  fiugel  adjutant  to 
his  majesty  the  king. 

his  majesty's  message. 

Dec.  18. 
After  'some  peers  had  token  the 
oaths,  the  commons  were  ordered 
to  attend ;  when  the  following 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  his  majesty's  name  : 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
His  majesty  has  commanded 
,us  to  assure  you,  that,  in  the  dif- 
ficult and  arduous  circumstances 
under  which  you  are  now  assem- 
bled, it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  to  recur  to  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  his  parliament,  after  so 
recent  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
the  sense  of  his  people. 

His  majesty  has  ordered  the 
papers  wjjich  have  been  exchanged 
in  the  course  of  the  late  negotiation 
with  France  to  be  laid  before  you. 
His  majesty  has  employed  every 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  gene- 
ral tranquillity  on  terms  consistent 
with  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
people,  and  with  that  inviolable 
good  faith  towards  his  allies,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  this  country 
has  always  been  distinguished. 

The  ambition  and  injustice  of 
the  enemy  disappointed  these  en- 
deavours, and  in  the -same  mo- 
ment kindled  a  fiosh  war  in  Eu- 
rope, the  progress  of  which  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  cala- 
mitous events.'  After  witnessing 
the  subversion  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  tfermany,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  large   proportion  of 


its  most  considerable  states,  Prus- 
sia found  herself  still  more  nearly . 
threatened  by  that  danger  which 
she  had  vainly  hoped  to  avert  by 
so  many  sacrifices.  She  wn«f  there- 
fore, at  length  compelled  to  adopt 
die  resolution  of  openly  resisting 
this  unremitted  system  of  aggran- 
dizement and  conquest.  But 
neither  this  determination,  nor  the 
succeeding  measures,  weie  previ- 
ously concerted  with  his  majesty  ; 
nor  had  any  disposition  been  shown 
to  offer  any  adequate  satisfaction 
for  those  aggressions  which  had 
placed  the  tw*  countries  in  a  state 
of  mutual  hostility. 

Yet,  igf  this  situation,  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  hesitate  to  adopt, 
without  delay,  such  measures  as 
were  best  calculated  to  unite  their 
councils  and  interests  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  rapid  course 
of  the  calamities  which  ensued,  op- 
posed insurmountable  difficulties  to 
the  execution  of  this  purpose.  In 
the  midst  of  these  disastrous  events, 
and  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, the  good  faith  of  his  ma- 
jesty's allies  has  remained  uni. 
shaken.  The  conduct  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  most  honourable  firmness. 
Between  his  majesty  and  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  the  happiest  union 
subsists, — it  has  been  cemented  by 
reciprocal  proofs  of  good  faith  and 
confidence ;  and  his  majesty  doubts 
not  that  you  will  participate  in  his 
anxiety  to  cultivate  and  confirm  an 
alliance  which  affords  the  bc^t  re- 
maining hope  of  safety  for  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 

His  majesty   looks  with  confi? 
den  jo  to  your  assistance  in  those 
exertions  which  the  honour  and  in- 
dependence 
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dependence  of  your  country  de- 
mand. The  necessity  of  adding  to 
the  public  burthens  will  be  painful 
to  your  feelings,  and  is  deeply  di- 
stressing to  his  majesty.  In  consi- 
dering the  estimates  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  you 
will  best  consult  his  majesty's 
wishes  by  combining  all  practica* 
ble  ceconomy  with  those  efforts 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a- 
p ainst  the  formidable  and  increas- 
ing power  of  the  enemy. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
The  long  series  of  misfortune 
which  has  afflicted  the  continent  of 
Europe  could  not  fail  toj^Fectin 
some  degree  many  important  in* 
terests  of  this  country/  But,  un- 
der every  successive  difficulty,  his 
majesty  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  an  increasing  .  energy 
and  firmness  on  the  part  of  his 
people,  whose  uniform  and  deter- 
mined resistance  lias  been  no  less 
advantageous  than  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  has  exhibited  the 
most  striking  example  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations. 

The  unconquerable  valour  and 
discipline  of  his  majesty's  fleets  and 
armies  continue  to  be  displayed 
with  undiminished  lustre ;  the  great 
sources  of  our  prosperity  and 
strength  are  unimpaired ;  nor  has 
the  British  nation  been  at  any  time 
mare  united  in  sentiment  and  ac- 
tion, or  more  determined  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  independence  of 
the  empire,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
national  character. 

With  these  advantages,  and 
with  a  humble  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, his  majesty  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  this  great 
crisis,  assured  of  receiving  the 
fullest  support  from  the  wisdom  of 
your  deliberations,  and  from  the 


tried  affection,  loyalty,  and  public 
spirit  of  his  brave  people. 

.........  ,„  .....      ,.  . ,  .   ......     .    ,»  ,  ,  - 

RUSSIA. 

FROM    THE     BRITISH     MERCHANTS 
TO  COUNT   KOCHUBEY. 

St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  11,  1807. 

The  British  merchants  residing 
in  St.  Petersburg,  participating  in 
the  general  loyalty  and  public  spi- 
rit so  happily  and  conspicuously 
manifested  at  present  in  this  coun* 
try,  and  anxious  to  give  a  proof  of 
their  sentiments,  avail  themselves 
of  his  imperial  majesty's  most  gra- 
cious permission,  to  present  the 
sum  of  135,009  roubles  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  measure  which 
his  wisdom  has  adopted  against  the 
general  enemy  of  Europe.  They 
are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  small 
importance  of  such  a  sum,  from  a 
few  foreign  individuals,  in  the  exr 
penditure  of  this  great  empire; 
but  they  yen ture  to  hope,  that  his 
imperial  majesty  will,  in  his  good- 
ness, be  most  graciously  pleased  to 
regard  it  as  a  testimony  of  their  at- 
tachment to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  of  their  sincere  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  those  exten- 
sive dominions  over  which  h*  reigns, 
•and  of  which  they  pray  that  Divine 
Providence  may  long  preserve  him 
the  happy  and  beloved  sovereign. 

Answer  to  the  above,  dated  Ja- 
nuary (l\  ; 

The  minister  of  the  interior 
has  esteemed  it  as  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him,  to  lay  before  his  imperial 
majesty  the  communication,  by 
which  Lhebody  of  British  merchants 
tracing  in  Russia,  in  expressing 
th'.  \:  ieeh'ngs  of  attachment  and 
zeul  towards  the  parson  oi"  his  im- 
perial majesty,  have  offered  to  con- 
tribute on  their  pan  a  sum  of 
1  :!5,000  roubles  tow  aids  defray  ing 
the  expenses  incurred  at  present 
(Q+)  by 
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by  all  ranks  and  stations  in  the  em- 
pire in  arming  the  militia. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  being 
always  most  graciously  disposed 
towards  the  English  merchants,  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  commercial 
bodies  established  in  this  metropo- 
lis, has  been  pleased  to  permit  their 
participating  in  the  general  contribu- 
tions above  mentioned,  according 
to  their  wishes  ; ,  and  to  order  that, 
on  this  occasion,  his  majesty's  espe- 
cial satisfaction  shall  be  made 
known  to  such  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  subjects  as  have  made 
this  gratuitous  donation. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  in 
fulfilling  these  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, has  the  honour  of  commu- 
nicating them  to  the  gentlemen  de- 
puted to  him  from  the  English 
merchants ;  at  the  same  time  in- 
forming them,  that  the  money 
destined  by  them  in  aid  of  the  pre- 
sent extraordinary  military  prepa- 
rations can  be  paid,  at  their  own 
conveniency,  into  the  imperial 
treasury* 

(Originally  signed) 

Count  V.  Kochubby. 

*-      '  '     M  '  *    '  "'    '  '  " 

NOTE. 

As  m  the  time  of  war  between 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  Russia,  it  is 
of  die  greatest  importance  to  em- 
ploy every  kind  of  precaution 
against  the  deceptions  and  craft  of 
the  enemy  ;  to  exert  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity in  preventing  the  conveyance 
of  ammunition  to  the  different 
Russian  ports  situate  on  the  Black 
Sea ;  to  suffer  no  Ottoman  subject 
to  go  thither,  and  to  carry  written 
or  verbal  intelligence;  and,  finally, 
to  cut  off  every  kind  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Ottoman  states: 
as,  besides,  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  suffer  ships  to  sail  from 
the  centre  of  the  capital  to  the 
enemy ;  since  in  time  of  war  that 


point  is  one  of  the  principal  posts 
of  the  State  :  it  is  evident,  that  so 
long  as  a  free  passage  into  the  said 
sea  shall  be  permitted  to  the  mer- 
chants of  other  powers,  these  dan- 
gers are  not  to'  be  avoided,  as  the 
enemy  may  easily  shelter  nis  ma- 
lignity and  deceit  under  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  foreign  flags : 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  canal  of 
the  Black  Sea  must  be  shut  during 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  It  is 
conceived  that  this  general  prohi* 
bition  is  not  contrary  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  some 
time  since  granted  to  certain  friend- 
ly powers.  It  is  merely  a  war 
measure  adopted  for  die  moment, 
and  dictated  by  circumstances. 
The  Sublime  Porte  is  convinced 
that  its  conduct  will  give  no  offence 
to  the  powers  friendly  to  it,  as 
when  the  danger  shall  cease,  after 
a  peace,  or  even  during  the  war, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  said  sea. 
shall  be  restored. 

As  the  commanders  of  the  im- 
perial fleet,  as  also  the  commanders 
of  the  fortresses  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canal,  have  received  orders  to 
shut  the  passage  of  the  canal,  the 
ministers  of  the  friendly  powers 
residing  in  the  capital  are  informed 
of  it  by  the  present  official  note. 

Given  on  the  8th  of  the  month 
ofZilkade,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  12?l-~Jan.  17, 1807- 

■  »  r  ~ 

TREATY    OP    PEACB    BETWEEN    EN- 
GLAND AND  PRUSSIA. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia,  being  equally  de- 
sirous to  terminate  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  settle  by  a  formal 
treaty,  .the  differences  which  have 
for  a  short  time  interrupted  the  ret 
latioas  of  union  and  good  under- 
standing which  bad  so  long  sub- 
sisted 
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sisted  between  then ;  their  said 
majesties  have  nominated  as  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  be  employed  in 
this  important  undertaking,  name- 
ly, on  the  part  of  his  Britanic  ma- 
jesty, the  right  hon.  J  Hely  ba- 
ron Hutchinson,  a  general  of  his 
army,  and  knight  of  the  most 
hori.  military  order  of  the  bath  ; 
-  and  on  the  part  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  the  sieur  Frederic  Wm. 
de  Zastrow,  his  minister  of  state 
and  cabinet,  major-general  of  his 
armies,  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  red  eagle  and  of  merit ;  who, 
after  having  communicated  and  ex- 
changed  their  respecti  ve  full  powers, 
and  found  them  in  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  folknvingarticles: 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  between 
their  Britannic  and  Prussian  ma- 
jesties, their  heirs  and  successors, 
their  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  sub- 
jects, perpetual  and  inviolable 
peace,  sincere  union,  and  perfect 
friendship,  to  the  end  that  the  tem- 

Eorary  misunderstanding  which 
as  recently  taken  place,  shall, 
from  the  present  moment,  be  re- 
regarded  as  entirely  at  an  end,  and 
shall  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion. 
Art.  2.  The  accommodation 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the 
two  courts  having  for  their  basis 
the  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  of  the  country 
of  Hanover,  his  said  majesty  re* 
linquishes  all  right  and  title  what- 
soever to  the  actual  and  future 
possession  of  the  electoral  territo- 
ries of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
renounces,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  pretensions  which  he  kid  ad- 
vanced to  those  states.  And  in 
case  die  events  of  the  war  should 
bring  about  the  re-occupat^on  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  by  the 
Prussian  aimies,  his  majesty  the 
.  king  of  Prussia  engages  not  to  take 


possession  of  the  electorate  but  in 
the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  immediately  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  form  of  civil  government 
and  the  ancient  constituted  au- 
thorities of  his  Britannic  majesty ; 
which  authorities  shall  he  formally 
invested  with  the  entire  admini- 
stration of  affairs,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  advantage  of  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign. 

Art.  3.  The  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion and  of  commerce  shall  be  re> 
stored  to  the  subjects  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  as  it  formerly  was  in  time 
of  peace,  and  on  the  same  footing 
as  it  was  before  the  period  of  die 
late  exclusion  of  the  British  ftyr 
from  the  rivers  Ems,  Weser,  and 
Elbe  ;  and  his  said  Britannic  ma- 
jesty having  with  this  view  already 
issued  an  order,  bearing  date  the 
19th  November  1806,  to  all  officers 
commanding  his  ships  of  war,  as 
well  as  to  all  privateers,  not  furth- 
er to  molest,  detain,  or  bring  in 
any  Prussian  vessels  which  they  may 
meet  at  sea,  provided  their  cargoes 
be  innocent  and  not  prohibited  by 
the  laws  pf  war,  and  that  they  be 
not  bound  to  ports  belonging  to 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  or 
occupied  by  them,  the  said  order 
shall  continue  to  be  observed,  and 
to  have  effect  in  its  full  force  and 
extent. 

Art.  4.  And  in  pursuance  of 
the  above  determination,  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  promises  and  engages 
to  issue  to  his  admiralty,  without 
delay,  the  necessary  orders  that  the 
merchant  vessels  which,  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  '24th  of  Sep- 
tember ]  806,  were  subject  to  pro* 
visionary  detention,  shall  be  releas- 
ed and  restored  to  their  proprietors, 
with  perfect  liberty  either  to  conti- 
nue their  voyages,  if  their  place  of 
destination  be  not  prohibited,  or 
otherwise 
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otherwise  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

Art.  5.  The  crews  of  all  the 
Prussian  vessels  brought  into  British 
ports  since  the  publication  of  the 
letters  of  marque,  shall  be  set  at 
liberty  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  treaty ;  and 
the  British  government  shall  cause 
them  to  return,  in  the  most  direct 
and  expeditious  manner,  into  the 
dominions  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
to  whatever  place  shall  be  hereafter 
agreed  upon. 

Art.  6.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  engages  not  to  impede, 
nor  to  allow  any  other  power  to 
impede,  the  free  navigation  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  his  dominions,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  afford  full  liberty  to  the 
English  flag  to  enter  into  and  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  above-mentioned 
ports,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
the  late  closing  of  the  rivers  Ems, 
Weser,  and  Elbe. 

Art.  7.  The  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  mutually  promise 
and  engage  to  invite  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  to 
take  upon  himself  the  guarantee  of 
the  renunciation  on  the  part  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  of  his  rights  and 
pretensions  to  the  country  of  Han- 
over, as  stipulated  in  the  second 
article  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  8.  Every  other  subject  of 
discussion  or  arrangement  between 
the  two  courts  is  reserved  for  fu- 
ture amicable  adjustment. 

Art.  9.  The  ratification,  drawn 
-up  in  due  and  proper  form,  shall 
be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible,  in 
'case  the  present  difficulty  of  com- 
munication should  allow  of  it. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  treaty,  and  have  hereunto 


affixed,  the  seals  of  their  arms-— 
Done  at  Memel,  this  28th  day  of 
January  1807- 

(L.  S.)  Hutchinson. 

(L-  S.)  Frederic  Guillaume 
de  Zastrow. 

constitution  or  thf  state  of 

HAYTI. 

The  undersigned  mandatories, 
charged  with  the  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hayti,  beim-  legally  convoked 
by  his  excellency  the  general  in 
chief  of  the  army,  penetrated  by 
the  necessity  of  making  their  con* 
stituents  enjoy  the  sacred,  impre- 
scriptible, and  unalienable  righrs 
of  man,  proclaim,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  All- 
powerful,  the  articles  contained  in 
the  present  constitutional  pact  :— 

Title  i.— Of the  condition  ofcltixens. 

1.  Every  body  residing  in  the 
territory  of  Hayti  is  free,  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

2.  Slaven-  is  for  ever  abolished 
in  Hayti. 

3.  No  one  has  a  right  to  violate 
the  asylum  of  a  citizen,  nor  to  en- 
ter forcibly  into  his  dwelling,  with- 
out an  order  emanating  from  a  su- 
perior and  competent  authority. 

4.  All  property  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government.  Every 
atticx  upon  the  property  of  a  ci- 
tizen is  a  crime  which  the  law 
punishes. 

5.  The  law  punishes  assassina- 
tion with  death. 

Title  i  i  . — Of  the  government* 

6.  The  government  of  Hayii  is 
composed,— first,  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate, who  takes  the  title  and  qua- 
lity of  president  and  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  of  Hayti,  both  by 
land  and  sea ;  every  other  denomi- 
nation is  for  ever  proscribed  in 

Hayti ; 
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Hayti ; — secondly,  of  a  council  of 
state. 

The  government  of  Hayti  takes 
the  title,  and  will  be  known  by  the 
denomination  of  «*  The  state  of 
Hayti." 

.  7.  The  constitution  names  the  ge- 
neral in  chief,  Henry  Christophe, 
president  and  generalissimo  of  the 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  of  the 
state  of  Hayti. 

8.  The  trust  of  president  and 
generalissimo  of  the  forces  is  for 
life. 

9.  The  president  has  the  right 
to  choose  his  successor,  but  from 
among  the  generals,  and  in  the 
manner  hereafter  prescribed. 

This  choice  must  be  secret,  and 
contained  in  a  sealed  packet,  which 
shall  be  opened  only  by  the  coun- 
cil of  state  solemnly  assembled,  for 
that  purpose. 

The  president  shall  take  all  ne- 
cessary precautions  for  informing 
the  council  of  state  where  this  pack- 
et shall  be  deposited. 

10.  The  armed  force  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  president, 
as  also  the  administration  of  the 
finances. 

11.  The  president  has  the  power 
to  make  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions, as  well  for  the  purpose  df 
establishing  commercial  relations 
as  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
state. 

12.  He  is  to  conclude  peace,  and 
to  declare  war,  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Hayti. 

13.  He  has  also  to  consider  of 
die  means  of  favouring  and  increas- 
ing the  population  of  the  country. 

14.  He  is  to  propose  the  laws  to 
the  council  of  state,  who,  after  hav- 
ing adopted  them  and  drawn  them 
up,  send  the: a  back  to  him  for  his 
sanction,  without  which  they  can- 
not be  executed. 


15.  The  appointments  of  die 
president  arc  fixed  at  40,000  dol- 
lars a-year. 

Title  hi.— -Of  the  council  of  state. 

16.  The  council  of  state  is  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  nominated 
by  the  president,  of  which,  at  least, 
two-thirds  are  to  be  generals. 

17.  The  functions  of  the  council 
of  state  are,  to  receive  the  propo- 
sitions of  laws  from  the  president, 
and  to  draw  them  up  in  the  manner 
they  may  judge  adviseable  ;  to  fir 
the  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  mode 
of  collecting  them ;  to  sanction  the 
treaties  concluded  by  the  president, 
and  to  fix  upon  the  mode  of  recruit- 
ing the  army.  An  account  shall 
be  presented  to  them  annually,  of 
the  receipts  and  expenses  and  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

[The  fourth  and  fifth  heads  re- 
spect the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendant-general  of  the  finances, 
the  marine,  and  the  interior,  and 
also  the  appointment  of  a  secretary 
of  state.] 

Title  v  i  . — Of  the  tribunals. 

There  shall  be  in  every  division 
a  tribunal,  to  determine  both  on 
civil  and  criminal  matters. 

There  shall  be  also  a  tribunal  of 
commerce  in  each  division. 

There  shall  be  a  justice  of  peace 
in  each  parish,  to  determine.  con« 
troversies  up  to  a  limited  sum. 

Each  citizen  may,  however,  have 
his  disputes  determined  by  arbitra- 
tors, if  he  thinks  proper. 

Title   vii.— Of  religion* 

The  catholic  apostolic  and  Ro- 
man religion  is  the  only  one  ac- 
knowledged by  the  government. 

The  exercise  of  other  religions 
is  tolerated,  but  not  publicly. 

There  is  to  be  an  apostolic  pre- 
fect, 
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feet,  to  superintend  what  concerns 
divine  worship,  and  to  communi- 
cate directly  to  the  president  upon 
the  subject. 

*  The  state  gives  nothing  to  the 
support  of  any  minister,  but  the 
law  will  fix  the  emoluments  and 
perquisites  that  they  are  to  receive. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  disturb  the 
exercise  of  any  religion. 

Title  vin. — Public  education* 

There  shall  be  established  a  cen- 
tral school  in  each  division,  and 
particular  schools  in  each  division. 

it  shall  be,  however,  lawful  for 
every  citizen  to  have  private  semi- 
naries* 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  and 
masters  shall  be  settled  by  a  parti- 
cular law. 

Title  \n.~-Of  the  guar  autre  of  the 
neighbouring  calmies* 

The  government  of  Haytt  de- 
clares to  those  powers  who  have 
colonies  in  its  neighbourhood,  its 
fixed  determination  to  give  no  dis* 
turbanceto  the  government  of  those 
colonies. 

The  people  of  Hayti  make  no, 
conquests  out  of  their  own  island, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  pre-» 
servation  of  their  own  territory. 

[After  these  heads',  there  fol- 
low some  general  regulations, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  that 
every  Haytian  from  16  to  50  can 
be  called  into  the  army  whenever 
the  safety  of  the  state  requires  it : 
that  the  government  solemnly  gua- 
ranties the  foreign  merchants  the 
security  of  their  persons  imd  pro- 

?erties :  divorce  is  strictly  forbid  in 
layti ;  and  agriculture,  which  is 
declared  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
noble,  and  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  arts,  is  to  be  encouwged  and 
protected.] 

This  constitution  was  published. 


at  the  Cape  on  the  17th  of  Febimy 
18Q7,  and  is  signed  by  three  gene- 
rals of  division,  eight  generals  of 
brigade,  four  adjutant-generah* 
and  a  number  of  civil  officers. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Henry  Christophe,  president  and 
generalissimo  of    the    military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  state  of 
*Hayti,  to  the  army  and  people. 
The  light  has  broke  in  upon  us, 
and  a  beneficent  constitution  has 
put  an  end  to  the  plots  and  ma- 
chinations of  which  you  were  on 
the    point   of  becoming   victims. 
A  wise  code,  adapted  to  our  man- 
ners, our  climate,  and  our  customs, 
has  sprung,  as  it  may  be  said,  out 
of  chaos,  and  fixed  once  more  the 
destinies  of  Haytu 

Long  had  I  in  vain  sought  to 
present  you  with  this  precious  gift : 
in  vain  did  I  assemble  the  districts, 
and  urge  them  to  send  deputies  to 
Porte-au-prince,  to  give  y cm  a  con* 
stitution.  My  anxiety,  instead  of 
being  followed  with  the  desired 
success,  only  operated  as.  aa  addi- 
tional incitement  to  the  factious,  to 
pervert  the  public  opinion,  and  to 
establish  a  constitution  favourable 
to  their  interests  and  those  of  their 
adherents ;  but  as  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  as  it  was  to, 
the  principles  of  sound  reason. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  have  all 
been  witnesses  to  the  purky  of  my 
views,  and  the  sincerity  of  my  in- 
tentions; You  know  how  this  sin* 
cerity  has  been  abused  by  the  mis- 
creants who  fomented  revolt  and 
kindled  civil  war.  Their  efforts 
never  intimidated  me  for  a  single 
moment,  or  diverted  me  from  my 
design  of  serving  my  country.  By 
night  or  by  day  I  have  never  ccas- 
eu  to  occupy  myself  ia  providing 
for  the  public  safety.  What  ki** 
I  not  done  to  effect  it  ?  What  have 
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I  not  suffered  in  counteracting  the 
secret  wiles  and  plots  of  the  fac- 
tious ?    % 

■  I  have  always  been  in  the  midst 
of  you,  and  you  can  say  whether 
my  conduct  has  ever  been  influen- 
ced, or  my  honour  tarnished,  by 
ambition.  Invested  with  the  su- 
preme power,  this  day,  by  the  wish 
of  my  fellow-citizens  and  my  com- 
panions in  arms,  Lhave  yielded  to 
their  desires ;  and  I  have  consented 
to  bear  this  weighty  but  honour- 
able burthen,  because  it  was  their 
wish  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to 
my  hands,  and  because  I  am  will- 
ing again  to  serve  my  country. 
•Happy  shall  I  be  if  ray  efforts  are 
crowned  with  success,  and  if  they 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  my  fellow- 
citizens ! 

But  to  attain  this,  my  efforts 
alone  will  not  be  sufficient:  the 
laws  and  constitution  which  have 
just  been  presented  to  you  must  be 
observed-  It  provides  for  the  reli- 
gious preservation  of  your  rights ; 
it  secures  to  every  citizen  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  his  right  of  property, 
and  that  of  his  family. 
♦  The  fatal  consequences  of  the 
■wars  in  which  we  have  been  enga- 
ged, and  still  more  the  immoral 
example  held  cut  to  us  by  the 
French,  had  almost  destroyed  every 
principle  of  religion.  The  moral 
system  was  publicly  laughed  at, 
and  a  corrupted  youth  abandoned 
itself  without  remorse  to  all  the 
licentiousness  of  its  age;  public 
education  was  degraded,  and  con- 
fined to  mercenary  instructors.  Ic 
was  necessary  to  restore  to  religion 
its  dignity ;  to  cause  it  to '  be  re- 
spected and  cherished.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  receive  morality ;  to  give 
it  due  distinction  ;  to  inculcate  into 
the  minds  of  youth  its  sacred  prin- 
ciples, and  those  of  honour  also ; 
in  short,  to  convince  the  people, 


that  without  religion  and  morality 
human  society  could  not  exist* 

Your  interests  will  be  secured  td 
you  by  proper  tribunals  ;  the  judg* 
ments  pronounced  by  their  mini- 
sters will  be  dictated  by  equity  and 
justice.  It  remains  for  the  people 
of  Hayti  to  mate  themselves  di- 
stinguished by  their  probity  and 
good  faith.  Essentially  a  trading 
country;  as  well  from  its  situation 
as  the  nature  of  the  commodities  it 
produces,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  attract  the  merchants  of 
every  country  on  the  globe,  both 
by  its  equity  and  its  produce. 

Trade  being  the  source  of  all 
our  wealth,  it  is  important  that  the 
foreign  merchants  who  frequent 
our  ports  should  be  equally  pro* 
tected  with  our  fellow-citizens;  and 
that  they  should  receive  all  that 
hospitality  due  to  this  useful  class 
of  society. 

To  feed  this  trade— to  give  it  a  new 
spring— agriculture  must  be  prose* 
cuted  with  perseverance  and  vigour. 
Placed  under  the  finest  climate  of 
the  world,  favoured  by  nature  with 
her  most  precious  gifts,  even  tti 
profusion,  the  husbandman  has  not 
at  Hayti  to  contend  with  the  rigour 
of  a  frozen  clime,  or  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  inclemencies  of 
seasons.  A  little  labour  is  suffi- 
cient to  enrich  him,  and  to  place 
him  on  a  level  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  other  countries.  Exert 
yourselves,  then,  industrious  cul- 
tivators, to  fill  your  warehouses 
with  the  produce  of  our  fertile  soil  ♦ 
display  to  the  eyes  ofvthe  merchants 
of  Europe  all  that  can  tempt  their 
desires,  and  you  will  see  your  trade 
flourish  much  above  your  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

After  having  re-established  reli- 
gion\  defecated  morality,  restored 
manners,  and  encouraged  agricul- 
ture and  trade,  we  shall  have  still 

great 
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great  labours  to  encounter.  We 
must  not  neglect  the  use  of  arms . 
The  enemy  watches  ourmovements, 
and  observes  our  proceedings.  We 
have  as  yet  no  guarantee  of  the 
affection  of  our  friends.  We  must 
bind  the  latter  to  us  by  treaties  ; 
we  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  for- 
mer in  the  field.  Abandoned  to 
ourselves,  our  resources  are  in 
ourselves.  They  are  in  you,  sol- 
diery who  are  ready  generously  to 
spill  your  blood  sooner  than  yield 
to  a  haughty  enemy  your  liberty, 
which  is  the  reward  of  your  cou- 
rage !  They  are  in  you,  inhabitants 
and  industrious  cultivators,  from 
whom  the  state  derives  its  wealth  ! 
it  is  your  union,  your  submission 
to  the  laws,  which  are  to  be  the  ce- 
ment and  bond  of  our  indepen- 
dence. 

The  line  of  politics  which  foreign 
powers  will  pursue  with  respect  to 
us  is  not  yet  manifest :  whatever  it 
may  be,  let  us  place  ourselves  in 
such  a  situation,  that,  without 
holding  out  any  defiance  to  them, 
we  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  those  who 
may  entertain  hostile  intentions. 
Let  those  who  wish  a  political  con- 
nexion with  us,  or  who  would  wish 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  our 
commerce,  find  an  equitable  reci- 
procity. To  the  rest,  let  us-  only 
offer  death  and  battles. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
occupied  with  these  thoughts,  let 
us  never  forget  that  the  safety  of  a 
free  people  is  best  manifested  by 
arms.  If  cultivation  employs  a 
part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  all  sold»ers, 
and  that  it  is  warlike  nations  alorie 
who  have  been  able  to  preserve 
their  libeity.  Let  us  call  to  mind 
that  a  handful  of  Greeks,  devoted 
to  their  country,  confounded  the 
rage  of  a  million  of  barbarians, 


who  endeavoured  to  wrest  from 
them  their  liberty.  Let  us  swear 
to  imitate  their  example;  let  us 
swear  to  observe  our  sacred  con- 
stitution, and  to  cause  it  to  be  ob- 
served, and  to  perish  sooner  than 
allow  it  to  be  violated  in  the  smallest 
degree. 

Published  at  the  head -quarters 
at  the  Cape,  Feb.  17, 1807. 

Henry  Christophe,  president. 

Rouanez,  secretary  of  state. 

MESSAGE  OF  HIS   MAJESTY   THE 
EMPEROR  AND  KING. 

Senators, 

We  have  given  orders  for  a  pro- 
ject of  the    senatus  consul  turn  to 
l>e  laid  before  ycu,  in  order  for  the 
immediate  calling  out  of  the  con- 
scription for   1808.     The  report 
which  our  ministe.  of  war  hastrar.c- 
mitted  to  us  will  acquaint  you  with 
the  various  advantages  which  must 
be  the  result  of  this  measure.    All 
the  nations  round  us  are  arming ; 
England  has  again  set  on  foot  an 
extraordinary  levy  of  200,000  men. 
Other  pawers,  as  well  as  England, 
are  adopting  the  measure  of  extra- 
ordinary levies,  as  theirlast  resource. 
However  strong  and  numerous  our 
armies  may  be,  we  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  regulations  of 
the  senatus  consultum  will  be  the 
less  necessary  and  advantageous. 
At  any  rate,  the  sight  of  the  triple 
barrier  of  camps  which  encircle  our 
territory,  must  have  the  same  effect 
upon  our  enemy  as  the  triple  line  of 
fortresses  which  defend  our  advan- 
ced frontier.  This  will  leave  them 
without  the  least  hope  of  gaining 
any  advantage  over  us,  will  assuage 
their  fury,  and,  finally,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  total  incapacity  to 
do  us  any  injury,  will  bring  them 
back  to  a  sense  of  reason  and  justice. 

The  zeal  with  which  our  peo- 
ple have  executed  the  senatus  con- 
sultum 
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suit  urn  of  September  24, 1805,  and 
that  of  December  4, 1806,  has  made 
a  sensible  impression  upon  oar  gra- 
titude. Every  Frenchman  will  pro- 
bably show  himself  worthy  of  so  ho- 

■  nourable  a  name. — We  have  nomi- 
nated senators  to  the  command  and 

'direction  of  these  interesting  young 
men, — senators  who  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  ca- 
reer of  glory .  We  flatter  ourselves, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  determi- 
nation, you  will  justifytheunlimited 
confidence  reposed  in  you.  The 
senators  will  teafch  the  young  men 
that  discipline  and  patience  which 
are  necessary  to  support  the  toils 
and  fatigues  of  war :  you  will  con- 
vince them,  that  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal guarantees  of  victory  :  you 
will  teach  them  to  make  every  sa- 
crifice for  the  glory  of  the  throne, 
and  good  of  the  country.  We. 
have  triumphed  overall  our  enemies. 
In  the  course  of  six  months  we 
have  passed  the  Main,  the  Saal, 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistu- 
la :  we  have  made  ourselves  mas- 
tersof  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,' 
— Magdeburgh,  'Hameln,  Span- 
dau,  Stettin,  Custrin,  Grogau,  Bres- 
lau,  Schweidnit*/.,  and  Brieg.  Our 
soldiers  have  proved  victorious  in 
several  battles  ;  they  have  taken 
upwards  of  800  pieces  of  cannon 
upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  they  have 

.  sent  4000  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
to  France,  400  Russian  and  Prus-  - 
sian  standards,  and  made  upwards 
of  200,000  prisoners  of  war.  Nei- 
ther the  sands  of  Prussia,  the  de- 
serts of  Poland,  nor  the  storms  of 
winter,— in  fact,  nothing  has  been 
able  to  damp  or  extinguish  their 
ardour  for  attaining  peace  by  their 
conquests,  and,  by  means  of  their 
triumphs,  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  St'll  our  armies  in  Italy, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  Naples,  remain 
undiminished  :  our  camps  at  Bou- 
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logne,  in  Brittany,  in  Normandy, 
and  on  the  Rhine,  remain  entire. 

"  Though  at  present  we  ask  for 
new  sacrifices  from  our  people,  in 
order  that  we  may  obtain  a  greater 
extent  of  force,  it  is  not  that  we 
should  abuse  this  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prolonging  the  war.  Our 
policy  is  invariable.  We  offered 
peace  to  England  before  the  fourth 
coalition  had  shown  itself;  the  . 
same  peace  ior  vfftt  to  England  Still. 
The  principal  envoy  which  England 
employed*  in  these  negotiations  has 
made  die  most  public  declarations, 
and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms, 
that  the  peace  would  have  been 
both  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  England  :  thus  he  has  made  the 
justice  of  our  cause  appear  evident. 
We  are  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Russia,  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  were  signed  by  her  nego- 
tiator, but  which  were  rejected  in 
consequence  of  the  arts  and  in- 
trigues of  the  English  !  We  are 
ready  to  restore  to  the  eight  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  we  have 
conquered,  their  tranquility,  and  , 
to  restore  to  the  king  of  Prussia  his 
capital.  Bat  though  so  many  traits 
of  moderation,  already  so  often  re- 
newed, have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vail over  the  deceptions  to  which 
England,  inflamed  as  it  is  by  its 
passions,  has'  had  recourse,  that 
power  cannot 'see  the  possibility  of 
peace  but  in  cur  annihilation ;  no- 
thing, therefore,  remains  for  us  but 
to  bear  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
to  throw  the  shame  and  odium  of  it 
upon  that  nation,  which  continues 
to  purchase  its  monopoly  with  the 
blood  of  the  continent.  We  shall, 
in  the  resources  of  our  own  mind,  ' 
in  the  courage,  devotion,  and  the 
power  of  our  people,  find  certain 
means  to  render  all  the  efforts  of 
that  coalition,  formed  of  hatred 
and  injustice,  null  and  void,  and  to 
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turn  them  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
authors.  Frenchmen,  we  brave  all 
dangers  for  the  glory  and  tranquil- 
lity of  Our  children^ 

Given    at  our  imperial   head- 
quarters at  Osterode, 
March  20,  180?. 
Signed  by  orderof the  Emperor, 
*  H.  B.  Maret. 


The  following  is  the  famous  bill, 
upon  the  proposing  and  perse- 
vering in   which  hi*  majesty's 
latemintsters  retired  from  office. 
A  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
all  his  liege  subjects,  in  his  naval 
and  military  forces,  in  the  man* 
ner  therein  mentioned. 
Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  his 
majesty  should  be  enabled  to  avail 
-himself  of  the  services  of  all  his 
liege  subjects,   in  his  naval  and 
military  forces,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  of 
the  interests,  honour,  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  British  empire : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  witrr  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  lords  spiritual' a.nd  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  this  present  par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawrtil  for  his  majesty 
to  grant  or  confer,  or  by  his  royal 
sign  manual  to  empower  the  pro- 
per officer  or  officers  to  grant  or 
confer,  any  military  commission, 
warranty  or  appointment  whatever, 
either  in  his  majesty's  sea  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  any  of  his  majesty  V 
land  or  miliary  forces  whatsoever, 
to  or  upon  any  of  his  majesty's 
liege  subjects,  without  exception ; 
and  that  every  such  commission, 
warrant,  or  appointment,  so  grant- 
ed or  conferred?  *hatt  and  -may  be 
lawfully  exercised  by  such  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  all  places  within 


or  without  his  majessy's  dommtofcs* 
any  law,  statute,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  \  provi- 
ded that  every  such  person  stall* 
within  "  months  after  his  ac-* 
cepting*  the' said  commission,  War- 
rant, or  appointment,  take,  make, 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  or 
oath-  hereinafter^nentione^  which 
declaration  and  oath  shall*be'  en* 
grossed  on  the  back  or  at  the  foot 
of  the  commission  or  appointment 
so  granted  or  conferred,  and  shall 
be  t«ere  attested  by  the  signature 
of  die  magistrate  or  officer  in  whose 
presence  the  same  shall  have  been 
subscribed;  and  by  whom  the  said 
oath  shall  have  been  administrated. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
such  oath  and  declaration  may  be 
administered  by  any  court  of  re* 
cord,  or  judge  of  such  court, -or 
by  any  justice  of  peace  or  otftr 
magistrate  having  power  to  admi- 
nister  oaths  m  any  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions  ;  and  that,  if  the 
party  taking  and  subscribing  the 
same  shall,  at  the  time  of  his.  so 
taking  and  subscribing  the  same, 
not  be  within  his  majesty's  domini- 
ons, the  same  may  then  be  admi- 
nistered and  attested  by  any  gene- 
ral or  commanding  officer  of  hii 
majesty's  land  forces,  or  by  any 
admiral  or  commanding  officer  of 
his  majesty's  naval  forces,  provi- 
ded always,  that  in  this,  last  case 
the  person  holding;  such  commis- 
sion, warrant,  or  apoomtment,  shall, 
within  month*  after  his  re- 

turn to  any  part  *of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  again  take,  make,  and 
subscribe  the  same  Oath  and  decla- 
ration in  presence  of  seme  court 
of*  record  or  magistrates  as  afore* 
said. 

-And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 

no  person  having  so  taken,  made, 

and  subscribed  such  oath  and  de*  ' 

claration  respectively  as  aforesaid* 

"  shall 
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shall  be  liable  to  any  pains, -penal- 
ties, or  disabilities  whatsoever,  for 
baring  exercised  or  acted  in  of  un- 
der any  such  commission,  warrant 
or  appointment,  any  law,  statute, 
or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, and  although  such  person 
shall  not  hare  complied  with  any 
of  the  directions  of  any  -former 
statute  respecting  the  qualifications 
of  persons  holding  or  exercising 
offices  within  this  realm. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  said  oath  and  declaration,  to 
be  so  taken,  made,  and  subscribed, 
shall  be  in  the  words  following,  viz. 

94 I  A.  B.  being  by  this  com- 
mission appointed  to  be— (here  set 
forth  tb»  appointment)  do  hereby 
solemnly  promise  and  swear,  ia 
the  presence  of  almighty  God,  that 
I  w  be  faithful  and  bear  true  al- 
legiance to  his  majesty  king  George 
the  third,  and  that  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  maintain  and  defend  him 
against  all  treasons  and  traitorous 
conspiracies,  and  against  all  at* 
tempts  whatever  that  shall  be  made 
against  his  person,  crown,  or  dig- 
nity }  and  mat  I  will,  to  the  ut- 
most of  mj  power,  resist  all  such 
treasons,  conspiracies,,  oFattempts, 
and  will  also  disclose  and  nude 
.known  the  same  as  soon  as  they 
shall  come  to  mjr  knowledge ;  and 
I  do  also  promise  and  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  almighty  God,  that 
I  will,  to  the  utmost  it  my  power, 
maintain  and  support  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
due  same  now  stands  limited  by 
law  -,  and  that  I  will  also,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  maintain  and 
support  the  established  constitution 
and  government  of  the  said  united 
kingdom  against  all  attempts  what* 
ever  that  shall  be  made  against  the 


And  whereas  it  it  expedient  that 
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his  majesty's  subjects,  however  em- 
ployed in  any  of  his  majesty's  sea 
or  naval  forces,  or -any  of  his  ma* 
jesty 's  land  or  military  forces  what- 
soever, should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  such  religious  opinions 
as  they  may  respectively  profess  t 
be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  em- 
ployed in  his  majesty's  sea  or  naval 
forces,  or  land  or  military  forces, 
and  having  previously  signified  in 
writing,  signed  by  himself,  to  liis 
commanding  officer,  his  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  or  wprship  of  the 
church  of  England  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, shall  under  any  pretence 
or  by  any  means  be  prevented  from 
attending,  or  be  subject  or  liable 
to  any  pains,  penalties,  or  disabili- 
ties for  attending,  such  divine  wor- 
ship or  religious  service  as  may  be 
consistent  with  and  according  to 
his  religious  persuasion  or  opinions, 
at  proper  and  seasonable  times, 
and  such  as  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  due  and  full  discharge  of  bis 
naval  or  military  duties;  nor  shall 
any  such  person  he  compelled  or 
compellable  to  attend  the  worship 
or  service  of  the  sard  established 
church ;  and  that  any  commission- 
ed officer,  acting  in  violation  of 
'  or  contrary  to  this  provision,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  a 
general  court-martial,  be  liable  to 
be  suspended  or  dismissed  from  Us 
majesty's  service,  or  to  such  other 
punishment,  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb,  as  the  said  court-martial 
shall  award ;  and thatany  warrantor 
non-commissioned  officer  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  liable  to  such  punish- 
ment, not  extending  to  life  or  limb, 
as  shall  be  awarded  by  a  general  or 
regimental  court-martial. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  that 
this  act  shall  be  and  continue  in 
force  from  the  in  the  yes*  ef 

our  Lord  until  tb 

the  year  of  our  Lord 

(R)  ratis. 
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April  8»— The  arch-chancellor 
of   the    empire   repaired    to    the 
senate  on  the  4th  instant :  at  two 
o'clock,  the  orators  of  the  council 
of  state  being  present,  the  sitting 
was  opened,  when  his  excellency  ' 
spoke  aa  follows: — " Gentlemen, 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  ene* 
mie$  of  France  ha&  hitherto  rent 
dered  fruitless  the  redoubled  efforts 
of  his    majesty  the  emperor  and 
king  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 
His  majesty  is  therefore  compelled 
.  to  continue  the  career  of  his  mili- 
tary exploits,  which,  thanks  to  the 
courage  of  his  troops,  have  been 
crowned  with  so  many  advantages. 
Still,    however,     the    belligerent 
powers  are  making  their  utmost 
exertions.     Extraordinary  recruit- 
ings and  numerous  levies  are  order- 
ed to  recruit  those  armies  which 
have  .been  annihilated  or  dispersed 
by  the  imperial  eagles.    The  em- 
peror, under  these  circumstances, 
has  judged  it  only  a  prudent  fore- 
sight, to  adopt  in  time  now  means 
to  oppose  the  repeated  efforts  of  his 
enemies.     His    majesty  has    con- 
cluded,   that  a  strong    develope- 
ment  of  our  energies  could  only 
tend  to  bring  his  enemies  to  a  due 
sense  of  their  true  interests.     His 
majesty,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
call  out  immediately  a  part  of  the 
conscription  for  1808.     Such,  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  sketch  of  a  plan  of 
the  senates  consultum  which   will 
be  laid  before  you  in  the  present 
sitting,  after  you  shall  have  read 
the  message  of  the  emperor  and 
king  to  the  senate,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  minister  of  war,- 
with  which  it  is  his  majesty's  desire 
yQu  should  be  acquainted*   A  par- 
ticular regulation  in  this  plan  will 
not  escape  your  attention,  but  will 
afford  you  a  fresh  occasion  for  ac- 


knowledging   the  paternal    good- 
ness of  his  majesty.     It  is  not  his 
majesty's  wish  that  the  new  con- 
scripts should  enter  all  at  once  into 
the  fatigues  of  war,  without  being' 
gradually    accustomed   to   them. 
He  will  assign  periods  to  their  ser- 
vices, in  which  they  shall  have  oe*" 
casion  to  signalize  then*  courage.' 
In  order  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  victory  in  the  field, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
home  till  they  are  instructed  in  the 
military  manoeuvres,  under  com- 
manders, whose  examples  will  af- 
ford them  Irving  lessons  of  courage 
and  devotion  to  their   sovereign, 
and  at  the  same  time,  inspire  them 
with  an  interest  in  the  glory  of 
their  country.  These  commanders, 
gentlemen,  will  be  chosen  out  of 
your  own  body.     In  this  regula- 
tion of  his  majesty,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  conscripts,  you  will 
also  perceive  another  proof  of  his 
majesty's  tender  care,  and  of  those 
sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  / 
is  actuated  in  respect  to  the  senate. 
The  zeal  with  which   you  have 
hitherto    seconded   his    majesty's 
great  views,  and  particularly  by 
your  decrees  of  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember  1805,  and  December  4th 
1806,  w  a  certain  guarantee  for 
that  which  it  is  necessary  you  should 
exhibit  under  the  present  circum- 
stances.  The  ardour  of  the  French 
youth  to  assemble  under  the  stan- 
dards of*  the  emperor,  will  afford  a 
proof  that  they  are  worthy  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  their  elder  brothers, 
and  that,  like  them,  they  are  ready 
to  form  a  rampart  for  die  glory  of 
their  country.    Thus  the  enemies 
of  France  will  be  disappointed  ;— 
those  enemies  who  have  long  since 
persuaded  themselves  that  difficul- 
ties would  arise  which  have  never 
existed,   and  flattered  their  ima- 
ginations with  fomenting  animosi- 
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ties  that  have  been  lost  m  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  love  and  astonish- 
inent  at  the  hero  who  governs  us  ; 
and  hence  men  of  all  *  ranks,  and 
all  opinions,  will  join  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  They  will  all  unite 
under  the  standard  of  him,  whom 
they  acknowledge  as  the  author  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  who 
has  banished  from  their  remans 
brance  all  the  painful  considera- 
tions of  past  calamities.  Then 
possibly  the  eyes  of  our  enemies 
will  be  opened,  and  they  will  per- 
ceive the  futility  of  all  their  plans  ; 
at  least,  they  will  be  clearly  con- 
vinced, that  an  empire  established 
by  genius,  supported  by  heroism, 
and  daily  strengthened  by  a  fresh 
accession  of  love  and  fidelity,  can- 
not be  easily  annihilated." 


VACCINATION. 

Report  of  the  college  of  physicians,  t 
laid  before  parliament. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  report  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, by  which  it  appears  that  the 
college  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and 
deem  it  their  duty  to  recommend 
its  practice. 

The  report  begins  by  stating,  that 
the  college  has  applied  not  only  to 
all  the  medical  and  surgical  co). 
leges  in  the  .united  kingdom,  but 
to  all  the  societies;  besides  which, < 
It  invited  individuals  to  contribute 
all  necessary  information.  Upon 
the  immense  mass  of  evidence  thus 
obtained,  the  college  has  made  its 
report,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract  :— 

Vaccination  appears  to  be  in  ge- 
neral perfectly  safe ;  the  instances 
to  the  contrary  being  extremely 
rare.  The  disease  excited  by  it  is. 
•light,  and  seldom  prevents  those 


under  h  from  following  their  ordi* 
nary  occupations.  It  has  been 
communicated  with  safety  to  preg- 
nant women,  to  children  during 
dentition,  and  in  their  earliest  in- 
fancy, in  all  which  respects  it  poa* 
sesses  material  advantages  over 
inoculation  for  thesmall-pox  $  which 
though  productive  of  a  disease  ge- 
nerally mild,  yet  sometimes  occa- 
sions alarming  symptoms,  and  is  in 
a  few  cases  fatal. 

The  security  derived  from  vac- 
cination against  the  small-pox,  if 
not  absolutely  perfect,  is  as  nearly 
so  as  can  perhaps  be  expected  from 
any  human  discovery;  for,  amongst 
several  hundred  thousand  cases, 
with  the  results  of  which  the  col* 
lege  have  been  made  acquainted, 
the  number  of  alleged  failures  has 
been  surprisingly  small,  so  much 
so,  as  to  form  certainly  n«  reason- 
able objection  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  vaccination  ;  for  it  appears 
that  there  are  not  nearly  so  many 
failures  in  a  given  number  of  vac- 
cinated persons,  as  there  are  deaths 
in  ah  equal  number  of  persons  in** 
oculated  for  the  smallpox.  No- 
thing can  more  clearly  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  vaccination* 
over  the  inoculation  of  the  small- 
pox, than  this  consideration  ;  and 
it  is  a  most  important  fact,  which 
has  been  confirmed  in  die  course  of 
this  inquiry,  that  in  almost  every 
case  where  the  small-pox  has  suc- 
ceeded vaccination,  whether  by  in- 
oculation, or  by  casual  infection, 
the  disease  has  varied  much  from' 
its  ordinary  course ;  it  has  neither 
been  the  same  in  the  violenee  nor 
in  the  duration  of  its  symptoms,  but 
has,  with  very  few  exceptions*  been 
remarkably  mild,  as  if  the  small- 
pox had  been  deprived,  by  the  pre* 
vious  vaccine  disease,  of  all  its 
usual  malignity.  The  testimonies 
before  the  college  of  physicians  are 
( R  2)  very 
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Tery  decided  in  declaring  that 
vaccination  does  less  mischief  to 
the  constitution,  and  less  frequent- 
ly gives  ftsc  to  other  diseases,  than 
the  smallpox,  either  natural  or  in- 
oculated, 

.  Hie  college  fed  themselves  call- 
ed upon  to  state  this  strongly,  be- 
cause it  has  been  objected  to  vac- 
cination* that  it  produces  new,  un- 
heard-of, and  monstrous  diseases. 
Of  such  assertions  no  proofs  have 
been  produced,  and,  after  diligent 
inautrjr,  the  college  believe  them 
to  nave  been  either  the  inventions 
of  designing  or  the  mistakes  of 
fanorant  men.  In  these  respects 
then,  iiv  its  mildness,  its  safety,  and 
its  consequences,  the  individual  may 
look  for  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
vaccination.  The  benefits  which 
flow  from  it  to  society  are  infinite- 
ly more  considerable,  it  spreads  no 
infection,  and  can  be  communicate 
ed  only  by  inoculation.  It  is  from 
a  consideration  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  small-pox,  that  the 
real  value  of  vaccination  is  to  be 
estimated.  The  natuxal.  smallpox 
lias  been  supposed  to  destroy  a 
sixth  nart  of  ail  whom  it  attacks ; 
and  thateven  by  inoculation,  where 
that  has  been  general  in  parishes 
and  towns,  about  one  .in  300  has 
tpually  died.  It  js  not  sufficiently 
known,  or.  not  adverted  to,  that 
nearly  one-tentht  some  years  more 
than  onftrtmth,  of  the  whole  mor- 
talityin  London  is  occasioned  by 
the  small-pox  *  and,  however  he* 
neficial  the  inoculation  of  the  small- 
pox may  ha*e  been  to  individuals, 
K  appears  to.  ha**  <**!*  aP  a  c0°* 
stant  source  of  contagion^  which 
has  been  the  mean*  of  increasing 
tkfrnnjnb^of  deaths  by  what  is 
Called  the  natural  disease.  It  can* 
not  be /dew&ted  that  this  mischief 
has,  b^  landed  by  the  incon- 
mderate   manner  jn  which   great 


numbers  of  persons,„even  since  die 
introduction  of.  vaccination,  are 
still  every  year  inoculated  with  the 
small-pox,  and  afterwards  required 
to  attend  two  or  three  times  a  week 
at  the  places  of  Inoculation,  through 
every  stage  of.  their  illness.  From 
this,  then,  the  public  are  to  except 
the  great  and  un controverted  su- 
periority of  vaccination,  that  it 
communicates  no  casual  infection, 
and,  while  it  is  a  protection  to  the 
individual,  is  not  prejudicial  to  the 
public 

It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  evidence  is  not  universally 
favourable,  although  it  is  in  troth 
nearly  so,  for.  there  are  a  few  who 
entertain  sentiments  differing  wide- 
ly from  those  of  the  great  majority 
of  their  brethren.  The  college, 
therefore,  deemed  it  their  duty,  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  inquire  up- 
on what  grounds  and  evidence  the 
opposers  of  vaccination  rested  their 
opinions.  From  personal  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  from  their  writings, 
they, endeavoured  to  learn  the  full 
"extent  and  weight  of  their  objec- 
tions. They  found  them  without 
experience  in  vaccination,  support* 
ing  their  opinions  by  hearsay  in- 
formation, and  hypothetical  rea- 
soning; and,  upon  investigating 
the  facts  which  they  advanced,  they 
found  them  to  be  either  misappre- 
hended or  misrepresented,  or  that 
they  fell  under  the  description  of 
cases  of  imperfect  small-pox,  before ,. 
noticed,  and  which  the  college/ 
have  endeavoured  fairly  to  appre- 
ciate* • 

-The  practice  of  vaccination  is 
but  of  eight  years  standing,  and  its 
promoters*  as  well  as  opponents, 
must  keep  m  mind  tftav  a  period 
so  short  is  too  limited  to  ascertain 
every  point,  or  to  bring  die  art  to 
that  infection  of  which  it  maybe 
capably  The  tfuth'of  ijbii  *?fr 
feadiJj- 
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readily  be  admitted  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  inocu- 
lation for  the  small-pox. 

iThough  the  college  of  physicians 
have  confinedt  themselves  in  esti- 
mating the  evidence  to  such  facts' 
as  have  occurred  in  their  own  coun- 
try, because  the  accuracy  of  them 
could  best  be  ascertained,  they  can- 
sot  be  insensible  to  the  confirmation 
these  receive  from  the  reports  of 
the  successful  Introduction  of  vac;, 
dnation,  cot  only  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  but  throughout  the  vast 
continents  of  Asia  and  America. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  against 
vaccination  of  producing  various 
new  diseases  of  frightful  and 
monstrous  a  ppearance,— representa* 
tions  of  some  of  these  have  been  ex- 
hibited jn  prints  in  a  way  to  alarm 
the  feelings  of  parents,  and  to  in- 
fuse dread  and  apprehension  into 
the  minds  of  the  uninformed.  Pub- 
lications with  such  representations 
have  been  widely  circulated;  and 
though  they  originate  either  in 
gross  ignorance,  or  wilful  misre- 
presentation, yet  have  they  lessened 
the  confidence  of  many,  particular- 
ly the  lower  classes,  in  vaccination : 
no  permanent  effects,  however,  in 
retarding  the  progress  of  vaccina- 
tion, need  be  apprehended  from 
such  causes;  for  as  soon  as  the 
public  shall  view  them  coolly  and 
without  surprise,  they  will  excite 
contempt,  and  not  fear. 

Were  encouragement  given  to 
vaccination,,  by  pfFering  it  to  the 
poorer  classes  without  expense, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  it  woqld  in 
time  supercede  the  inoculation  for 
the  srriall-pox,  and  thereby  various 
sources  of  variolous  infection  would 
be  cut  off;  but  till  vaccination  be- 
comes  general,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  natural  small-prtx  by  means 
pf  those  who  are  inoculated,  ex> 


-cept  It  should  appear  proper1  to  the 
legislature  to  adopt,  farts  wisdom, 
some  measure  by  which  {hose  who 
still,  from  terror  or  pirejudjee/  pre> 
fer  the  small-pox  to  the  vaccine 
disease,  may,  in  thus  consulting 
the  gratification  oF  their  own  feel- 
ings, be  prevented  from  doing  tnis. 
chief  to  their  neighbours.'  : 

From  the  whole  of  the  above 
considerations,  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians fed  ft  their  duty  strongly  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination. They  have  been  led  to 
this  conclusion  by  no  preconceived 
opinion,  but  by  the  most  unbiassed  "" 
judgment,  formed  from  an  irresis- 
tible weight  of  evidence  which  has 
been  laid  before  them.  For,  when  ) 
the  number,  the  respectability,  the 
disinterestedness,  and  the  extensive 
experience  of  its  advocates  is  corn, 
pared  with  the  feeble  and  imper- 
fect testimonies  of  its  few  opposes, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  many 
who  were  once  adverse  to  vaccina* 
tion,  have  been  convinced  by  forth* 
er  trials,  arid  are  now  to  be  rank- 
ed among  its  warmest  supporters, 
the  truth  seems  to  be  established  as 
firmly  as  the  nature  of  suth  a 
question  admits*,  so  thar  the*  college 
of  physicians  Conceive  that  rhe  put* 
Kc  may  reasonably  too*  forward 
with  some  degree  of  hope  to  thfc 
time  when  all  opposition  sTiaH 
cease,  and  the  general  concurrence 
of  mankirfd  shall  at  length' be  *b?6 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ravage*  at 
least,  if  not  to  the  existence,  of  the 
small-pox.  •"  ; 

Lucas  Ptrts, president; 
Rqyal  Colleg*  tftifymtdtv,  *: ' 
'  iOfli  of  April,  48ty,      •■« 
Ja.  Heuvet,  register.  * 

[An  appendix  follow*  Contain* 
ing  die  communication  of  tie  4e» 
vera!  colleges  in  the  united  fcing- 
donuaHofwhiA  are  favourable  to 
the  practice.]  '     *-    »> 
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Jifril  18. 
The  following  address  to  the  king's 

most  excellent  majesty  was  this 

day  sealed  at  Si  on  college. 
'  We,  your  majesty's  most  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects,  die  London 
clergy,  incorporated  by  the  title  of 
the  president  and  fellows  of  Sion 
college  within  the  city  of  London, 
beg  reave  to  approach  your  sacred 
majesty,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  all  Humility,  to  lay  before 
you  the  sentiments  of  veneration, 
duty,  and  affection,  by  which  your 
energy  of  the  city  of  London  have 
ever  been  animated  towards  your 
royal  person  and  august  family. 

We  feel,  sire,  that  we  should  be 
Utterly  unworthy  of  that  uniform 
and  pious  protection,  which,  through- 
the  course  of  a  long  and  auspicious 
reign,  your  majesty  has,  under  di- 
vine providence,  extended  to  the 
churcn  established  in  this  united 
kingdom,  if  we  did  not,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  express 
our  deep  and  indelible  gratitude 
to  your  majesty,  for  a  recent  in- 
stance of  your  royal  wisdom  and 
constancy,  in  the  preservation  of 
^hose  sanctions  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  constitution  in 
ohurch  and  state.  These  sanctions 
were  the  legacy  of  our  revered  an- 
cestors, who  lived  in  times  most 
distinguished  by  the  progress  of 
true  philosophy  and  the  sagacity  of 
legislative  wisdom. 

Sire,  we  are  fully  aware  of  all 
the  dangers  and  confusions  which 
must  arise  from  depriving  the  esta- 
blished church  of  that  mild  and  to- 
lerant ascendency,  which  equally 
prevents  the  ruinous  conflicts  of 
contending  sects  and  the  overbear- 
ing supremacy  of  a  foreign  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  inconsistent  either  with 
liberty,  or  toleration,  or  genuine, 
allegiance  to  a  protectant  prince. 


In  your  niajesty's  firm  refusal 
to  sanction  projects  utterly  subver- 
sive of  all  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  devised,  and  destructive 
of  the  strongest  barriers  of  that 
constitution  which  your  august  fa- 
mily were  called  by  divine  provi* 
dence  to  the  throne  of  these  king- 
doms to  defend,  we  recognise,  with 
veneration  and  gratitude,  an  emi- 
nent regard  for  the  true  principles 
of  Christian  toleration  and  the  high 
duties  incumbent  on  a  monarch  of 
the  protestant  succession,  and  a 
most  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
sanctity  of  your  coronation  oath, 
which  places  the  protestant  religion 
established  by  law  in  this  kingdom 
under  your  majesty's  peculiar  and 
incessant  protection. 

That  your  majesty  may  long 
here  on  earth  enjoy  the  allegiance, 
affection,  and  gratitude,  of  ail  your 
faithful  subjects,  and  the  approving 
testimony  of  your  conscience,  ana 
that  you  may  late  inherit  the  un- 
fading crown  which  is  reserved  in 
heaven  for  the  protectors  and  de- 
fenders of  the  sincere  and  uncor- 
rupted  faith  of  Christ,  is  the  fer- 
vent and  constant  prayer  of,  sire, 
your  ever .  dutiful,  grateful,  and 
affectionate  subjects. 

The  President  and  Fellows 
of  Sion  College. 
Given  at  Sion  college,  under  our 

common  seal,  April  18,  1807- 

April  27. 
The  lord  chancellor,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing Speech : — 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  majesty  to  inform  you  that  his 
majesty  has  thought  fit  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  moment  which 
would  admit  of  the  interruption  of 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  without 
material 
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tttttarc&mcOnvefiience  to  the  pub- 
lic business*  to  close  the  present 
session ;  and  that  his  majesty  has 
therefore  been  pleased  to  cause  a 
commission  to  be  issued,  under  the 
.great  seal,  for  proroguing  parlia- 
ment. 

*  We  are  further  commanded  to 
state  to  you,  that  his  majesty  is 
anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  bis 
people,  while  the  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh 
in  their  recollection. 

His  majesty  feels,  that,  in  re- 
sorting  to  this  measure  under  the 
present  circumstances,  he  at  once 
demonstrates  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal manner  his  own  conscientious 
persuasion  of  the  rectitude  of  those 
motives  upon  which  he  has  acted; 
and  affords  to  his  people  the  best 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  de- 
termination to  support  him  in  every 
exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown,  which  is  conformable  to  the 
sacred  obligations  under  which  they 
are  held,  and  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom  and  to  the 
security  of  the  Constitution. 

His  majesty  directs  us  to  ex- 
press his  entire  conviction,  that, 
after  so  long  a  reign,  marked  by  a 
series  of  indulgences  to  his  Roman 
catholic  subjects,  they,  in  common 
with  every  other  class  of  his  peo- 
ple, must  feel  assured  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  a  just  and 
enlightened  toleration,  and  of  his 
anxious  desire  to  protect  equally, 
and  promote  impartially,  the  happi- 
ness of  alldescriptions  of  his  subjects. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 

His  majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  thank  you,  in  his  majesty's  name, 
for  the  supplies  which  you  have 
furnished  for  the  public  service.  * 

His  majesty  has  seen  with  great 
satisfaction  that  you  have  been  able 


to  find  the  means  of  defraying,  in 
the  present  year,  those  large  but 
necessary  expenses,  for  which  you 
have  provided,  without  imposing 
upon  his  people  the  immediate  bur- 
den of  additional  taxes. 

His  majesty  has "  observed  with 
no  less  satisfaction  the  inquiries 
which  you  have  instituted  info  sub- 
jects connected  with  public  accono- 
my.  And  he  trusts  that  the  ear- 
ly attention  of  a  new  parliament, 
which  he  will  forthwith  direct  to  bt 
called,  will  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
secution of  these  important  objects.' 
My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

His  majesty  has  directed  us 
most  earnestly  to  recommend  to 
you,  that  you  should  cultivate,  by 
all  means  in  your  power,  a  spirit 
of  union,  harmony,  and  good  will 
amongst  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  his  people. 

His  majestv  trusts  that  the  di- 
visions naturally  and  unavoidably 
excited  by  the  late  unfortunate  and 
uncalled  for  agitation  of  a  Question 
so  interesting  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  his  people,  will  speedi- 
ly pass  away ;  and  that  the  pre- 
vailing sense  and  determination  of 
all  his  subjects  to  exert  their  uni- 
ted efforts  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  will  enable  his  majesty  to 
conduct  to  an  honourable  and  se- 
cure termination,  the  great  con- 
test in  which  he  is  engaged. 

By  the  King.— A  Proclamation 

For  dissolving  the  present  parlia- 
ment, and  declaring  the  calling 
of  another. 

George  R. 
Whereas  we  think  fit,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun- 
cil, to  dissolve  this  present  parlia- 
ment, which  stands  prorogued  to 
Wednesday  the  13th  day  of  May 
next:  We  do  therefore  publish  this 
(R  4?)  our 
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onr  royal  proclamation,  and  do 
hereby  dissolve  the  said^Uament 
accordingly  £  and  the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  and  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  .*ad  the 
coromwioners  for  .  shires,  and 
burghs,  of  the  houseof  commons, 
are  discharged  from  their  meeting 
and  attendance  on  the,  said  Wedt 
nesday  t^e  13th  day  ot  May  ne*U 
And  we  being  de&jrons  and  resolv* 
ed  as  soon  as  may  be  to  meet  our 
people,  and  to  have  their  advice  in 
parliament,  do  hereby  make  known 
to  all  our  loving  subjects  our  royal 
will  and.  pleasure  to  call  a  new 
parliament:  and  do  hereby  further 
declare,  that,  with  the.  advice  of 
our  privy  council,  we  have  this  day 

S'ven  order  that  pur  chancellor  of 
at  part  of  our  united  kingdom; 
called  Great  Britain,  and  our  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  do  respectively 
forthwith  issue  out  writs,  in  due 
form  and  according  to  law,  for 
calling  a  new  parliament.  And* 
we  dolicreby  also,  by  this  our  royal 
proclamation  under  our  great  seal 
d£  our  united  kingdom,  require 
writs  forthwith  to  be  issued  accor- 
dingly by  .our  said  chancellors  re- 
spectively, for  causing  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, who  are  to  serve  in  the  said 
parliament,  to. be  duly  returned  to 
and  give  .their  attendance  in  our 
said  parliament ;  which  writs  are 
to  be  returnable  on  Monday  the  22d 
day  of  June  next. 

Given  at  our  court  at  theQueen's 
palace,  the  29th  day  of  April, 
in  the  47th  year  of  ourretgn. 

GOD  SAVE  T"K  KING. 

»■  ■    '  i      i         ■■      ■       ■  »         i  ■   ■ 

PARIS. 

JunelU— Thisday*at  three  o'clock, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  and  king, 

.   the  arch-chancellor  o£  the  em- 
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Senators,-^  By  j  pur.  degrjees  jrf 
the^tho/Marcfc,  l##„,  we  have 
established  „  duchies  as  .  recom- 
penses for  great  civil  and  military 
services  wh^h-haveaeen,  or. may 
be  rendered  unto,  u$*.  and  to  *d& 
new  supports  to  our  throne,:  and  to 
surround  it  witbiresh  splendour. 

It  is  our  duty  to  secure  the  stats 
and  fortunes  at  those  families  who 
entirely  devote  themselves  to  our 
service,  and  who  continually  sacri- 
fice their  interest  to  our  owtj.  The 
permanent  honours,  the  legitimate, 
honourable,  and  glorious  fortunes 
which  we  wish  to  confer  on  those 
who  render  us  eminent  services, 
whether  in  the  military  or  civil  line, 
will  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
illegal,  concealed,  and.  scandalous 
fortunes  of  thojg,  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions*,  only  sought 
their  own  interest  in  place  of  ours 
and  the  good  of  our  service^  With- 
out doubt,  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  his  dutyv  and  the  advan- 
tages attached  to- our.  approbation, 
are  sufficient  to  keep  a  true  French- 
man within  the  line  of  honour ;  but 
the  order  of  our  society  is  so  con- 
stituted, that  to  apparent  distinc- 
tions, and  to  great  riches,  is  an- 
nexed a  degree  of  consideration  and 
splendour  with  which  it  is  our  wish 
that  all  our  subjects,.* ho  are  sig- 
nalized by  their  talents,  their  ser- 
vices, and  their  mind,  that  greatest 
gift  to  man,  should  be  surrounded. 

He  who  has  given  us  the  greatest 
assistance  m  this  the  commence- 
ment of  our  reign,  and  who  after 
having  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices, in  all  the  events  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  has  affixed  his  name 

to 
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to  a  mtmanOt  s*€g»,  in  which  he 
lias  displayed  talents >  and*  striking 
bravery,  appesu*  toe*  to  merit  ifoe 
highest  distinction..    We  have  also 
wished  to  consecrate  an  epoch  so 
honourable  for  our  arms  ;  and.  by 
die  letters  patent  which  we  have 
instructed  our  cousin  the  arch* 
chancellor  *o  communicate  to  you,* 
we  haw  created  our  corisfh,  mar* 
shal  and senator  Lefebvre,  duke df 
Daattic    May  this;*  borne  by  his 
descendants,  recall  to  them  the  vir- 
tues of  their  ancestor ;  and  may 
they  for  ever  acknowledge  them- 
selves as  unworthy  of  it  if  ever  they 
prefer  a  cowardly  repose  and  the 
idleness  of  a  great  city,  to  the  pe- 
rils of  the  node  dust  of  camps  i  if 
ever  their  strongest  wish  ceases  to 
be  for  us  and  their  country !   Let 
not  one  of  them  end  his  days  with- 
out having  shed  his  blood  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  our  noble 
France ;  and  let  him  see  in  the 
name  which  he  bears,  not  a  privi- 
lege, but  his  duty  towards  the  peo- 
ple and  ourselves.  Upon  these  con- 
ditions, they  may  be  always  as- 
sured of  our  protection  and  that  of 
our  successors. 

Senators,  we  feel  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  reflection,  that  die 
£rst  letters  patent,  which,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  jenatox  consultum  of 
the  14th  of  August  1806  are  to 
be  inscribed  upon  your  registers, 
consecrate  the  services  of  your 
prsstor* 

Dated  from  our  imperial  camp! 
at  Finckenstem,  May  28,  1807. 
(Signed)         Napoleon. 

H.  B.  Marst. 

«  "  ■  n 

Pahis,  July  13. 

[From  the  Moniteuc] 

Ordonnance  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Quimper,  on  the  sub; 


-JccYOf thetsmstifli^ion  #1808; 
and  ordering  *he  jfriest*  tb  *eg 
of  God  to  put  a*top  to  the  per- 

•  sccuttans  Which  the '  eatfooEe 
church  suflers  fn  Inland;  * 

1  Pierrfe  Vincent  DombidaudeCrO* 
seilmes,  by  the  grace  of  God, "and 
au*hotiry  of  the  holy  see,  bishop  of 
Quimper,  member  oFthe  legion  of 
honour;  to  the  clergy  arid  faithful 
of  his  diocese,  health  and  benedic- 
tion.- ' '  •  ■    ]    * 

•  [Thefirstpartfelateytdthecon, 
scriptkn*:  Tbe  following  is  all  that 
is  interesting  to  an  English  reader?! 

Yes,  yon  shall  stee,  my  beloved 
brethren,  that  immortal  deuveref, 
who  has  frted you  from  thehorrors 
of  anarchy,  and  of  crVil  discord,— 
that  instrument  of  Providence  who 
has  reopened  'dtlr  temples,  ahd're- 
stored  ouf  %1tars.    We ,  shall  hear 
the  acclamations  of  your  gratitude 
and  of  you*  love.  They  will  prove 
to  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  glort 
and  prosperity  o<F  PVafrce,  that  aft 
its  perfidious  efforts  and  intrigues 
will  never  be  able  to  alienate  from 
him  your  religious  and  faithful 
hearts.    For  a  moment  it  had  se- 
duced yotij  at  that  unhappy  epoch 
when  anarchy  ravaged  this  desc*- 
lat<*d  land,  and'  when  its  knpions 
furies  ovenorned  your  temples;  and 
profaned  your  altars.    It  onry  at 
tected  concern  for  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  our  holy  religion,  in  order 
to  rend  and  ravage  our  country*  '■  * 
See  the  sufferings  it  [England^ 
inflict*  on  that  nation,  catholic  Kke 
you,  which  is  subject  to  its  do- 
minion:   The  three  last  ages  pre- 
sent only  the  afflicting  picture  of  a 
people  robbed  of  all  its  religious 
and  civil  rights.     In  vain  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  the  nation  have 
protested  against  the  tyrannical  op- 
pression.    A  new  persecution  lias 
ravished  from  the*m  even  the  hope 
" of 
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of  seeing  an .  end  to. their  calami- 
ties ;  an  inflamed  and  misled  peo- 
ple dares  applaud  such  injustice. 
It  insults  with  sectarian  fanaticism 
the  catholic  religion,  and  its  vene- 
rable chief;  and  it  is  that  govern- 
ment which  knows  not  how  to  be 
just  towards  its  own  subjects,  that 
dares  to  calumniate  this,  which  has 
given  us  security  and  honour. 

'Whilst  the  Irish  catholics  groan 
beneath  laws  so  oppressive,  our  au- 
gust emperor  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  protection  and  establish- 
ment of  that  religion  in'  his  own 
states ;  he  demanded,  in  his  treaty 
with  Saxony,  that  it  should  there 
enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  other 
modes  of  worship* 

But  the  happiness,  so  dear  v  to 
your  hearts,  my  brethren,  of  being 
able  to  enjoy,  with  security,  all  the 
consolations  of  the  religion  of  your 
fathers,  will  only  render  you  more 
sensible  of  the  miseries  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  catholic  church  :  spread 
through  all  countries,  it  is  always 
united  by  bonds  of  the  same  faith 
with  the  different  churches ;  it  par- 
takes of  their  tribulations  and  is  in- 
terested in  their  prosperity.  Faith* 
ful  to  these  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples, let  us  address  the  God  of  all 
vows  and  prayers  to  turn  aside  from 
die  Irish  catholic  church  this  new 
storm  with  which  it  is  menaced. 

Impelled  by  these  causes,  we  or- 
dain as  follows  :— 

Art.  L  Our  present  ordonnance 
shall  be  read  at  the  time  of  the  set* 
■urn,  in  the  public  service*  on  Sun- 
day the  7th  of  June,  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  in  all  the  other  churches 
on  the  Sunday  after  it  is  received. 

Art.  II.  Thereshall  be  said, every 
day,  in  divine  service,  in  order  to 
pray  God  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  per- 
secution which  the  catholic  church 
ef  Ireland  suffers,  the  prayer  "a* 


gainst  persecutors  of  the  drarch," 
die  ><  secret,"  and  .the  «  post  com* 
mumoiw"  as  long  as  that  persecu- 
tion shall  continue.  , 
Given  at  Quraper,  June  1,  1807. 

Pierre  Vincent,  bishop 
;  ofQuimper. 

By  order  of  the  bishop, 

Le  Clan c he,  priest,  secretary, 

■ ii  ,■  *■ 

Jukb  26. 

The  house  met  this  day  at  three 
o'clock,  and  the  commons  were 
summoned  to  attend  to  hear  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  read  by  commission. 
On  the  speaker  appearing  at  the 
bar,  the  lord  chancellor  read  the 
following  Speech : 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

We  have  it  in  command  from  hi* 
majesty  to  state  to  you  that,  having 
deemed  it  expedient  to  recur  to  the 
sense  of  his  people,  his  majesty,  in 
conformity  to  his  declared  inten- 
tion, has  lost  no  time  in  causing  the 
present  parliament  to  be  assembled. 

His  majesty  has  great  satisfac- 
tion in  acquainting  you  that,  since 
the  events  which  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  his  majesty  has 
received,  in  numerous  addresses 
from  his  subjects,  the  warmest  as- 
surances of  their  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  government, 
and  of  their  firm  resolution  to  sup- 
port him  in  maintaining  the  just 
rights  of  his  crown  and  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution  ?  and 
he  commands  us  to  express  his  en- 
tire confidence  that  he  shall  expe- 
rience in  all  your  deliberations  a 
determination  to  afford  him  an  e- 
qually  loyal,  zealous,  and  affection- 
ate support,  under  all  the  arduous 
circumstances  of  the  present  time. 

We  are  commanded  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  inform  you,  that  his  ma- 
jest]* 
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jesty**  endeavours  have  been  most 
anxiously  employed  for  the  purpose 
«*f  drawing  closer  the  ties  by  which 
his  majesty  is  connected  with  the 
powers  of  the  continent  $  of  assist- 
ing the  efforts  of  those  powers  a- 
gainst  the  ambition  and  oppression 
of  France  $  of  forming  such  engage- 
inents  as  may  ensure  weir  continued 
cooperation  $  and  of  establishing 
that  mutual  confidence  and  concert 
so  essential  under  any  course  of 
events  to  the  restoration  of  a  solid 
and  permanent  peace  in  Europe* 

It  would  have  afforded  his  ma- 
jesty the  greatest  pleasure  to  have 
been  enabled  to  inform  you  that  the 
mediation  undertaken  by  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
peace  between  his  majesty's  ally, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte,  had  proved  effectual 
for  that  important  object :  his  ma- 
jesty deeply  regrets  the  failure  of 
that  mediation,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  the  disappointment  of  the 
efforts  of  his  majesty's  squadron  in 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  followed 
as  it  has  since  been  bv  the  losses 
which  have  been  sustained  by  his 
gallant  troops  in  JEgjpt. 

His  majesty  could  not  bat  lament 
the  extension  of  hostilities  in  any 
quarter,  which  should  create  a  di- 
version in  the  war  so  favourable  to 
the  views  of  France;  but  lamenting 
it  especially  in  the  instance  of  a 
power  with  which  his  majesty  has 
been-so  closely  connected,  and  which 
has  been  so  recently  indebted  for  its 
protection  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  France  to  the  signal  and 
successful  interposition  of  his  1  .- 
jesty's  arms. 

His  majesty  has  directed  us  to 
acquaint  you  that  he  has  thought 
it  right  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  best  enable  him,  in  concert 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favourable  oppor- 


tunity far  bringing  the  hostilities  in 
which  they  ate  engaged  against  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  a  conclusion,  con- 
sistent with  his  majesty's  honour 
and  the  interests  of  his  ally. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 

His  majesty  has  ordered  the  esti- 
mates of  the  current  year  to  be  laid 
before  you,  and  he  relies  on  the 
zeal  of  hisfahhful  commons  to  make 
such  provisions  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  for  the  further  ap* 
plication  of  the  sums  which  were 
granted  in  the  hut  parliament,  as 
may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

And  his  majesty,  bearing  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  and  CECoaornical  administra- 
tion of  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  country,  has  directed  us  to  ex- 
press his  hopes  that  you  will  pro- 
ceed without  delay  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  inquiries  connected  with 
the  public  ceconomy,  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  last  parliament* 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

His  majesty  commands  us  to  state 
to  you,  that  be  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  peculiar  importance,  at 
the  present  moment,  of  cherishing 
a  spirit  of  union  and  harmony  a- 
mongst  his  people:  such  a  spirit 
will  most  effectually  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  home, 
give  vigour  and  efficacy  to  it£  coun- 
cils and  .its  arms  abroad  ;  and,-  can 
alone  enable  his  majesty,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  to  carry  on 
successfully  the  great  contest  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  or  finally  to 
conduct  it  to  that  termination,  which 
his  majesty's  moderation  and  justice 
have  ever  led  him  to  seek,  a  peace, 
in  which  the  honour  and  interests- 
of  his  kingdom  can  be  secure,  and 
in  which  Europe  and  the  world  may 
hope  for  independence  and  repose. 

By 
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By  Thomas  Jiffehson,  president 
ofthe  United  States : 

A  FftOCbftfATIOV* 

During  the  war*  which  for  som* 
time  have  unhappily  pre  varied  a> 
mong  the  powers  of  JEurdpe,  the 
.  United  States  of  America,  firm  m 
their  principle*  of  peace,  have  en- 
deavoured by  justice,  by  a  regular 
discharge  ot  all  their  national  and 
social  duties,  and  by  every  friendly 
office  their  situation  has  admitted, 
to  maintain,  with  all  the  bellige- 
rents,  their  accustomed  relations  of 
friendship,  hospha)ity>and  commer- 
cial intercocfrse* 

Taking  no  part  in  the  questions 
which  animate  these  powers  against 
each  other,  nor  peraitamg  them- 
selves to*  entertain  a  wish  hut  for" 
the  general  restoration  of  peace* 
they  nave  observed  with  good  faith 
the  neutrality  they  assumed;  and. 
they  believe  that-  no  instance  of  a 
departure  from'  its  duties  can  be 
justly  imputed  to  them  by  any  na- 
tion. A  free  use  of  their  harbours 
and  waters,  the  means  of  refitting 
and  refreshment,  of  succour  tor  their 
sick  and  suffering,  have,  at  all  timer, 
and  'jn  equal  principles,  been  ex- 
tended to  all  ;  and  this,  too,  amidst 
a  constant  recurrence  of  acts  of  in- 
subordination to  the  laws,  of  va- 
lence to  the  persons,  and  of  tres- 
passes on.  the  property  of  Our  citi- 
zens, committed  by*  officers  of  one 
of  the  belligerent  parties  received 
among  us.  In*  truth*  these  abuse* 
of  the  Jaws  of  fcftsjrttfclity  have;  with- 
few  exceptions*  become  habitual  to* 
the  eoramaaders  of  the  British  arm* 
ed  *ve.4$eh:  havering'  on  our  coasts, 
a*d  frequenting  <*mf  harbours.  fFhtf 
hW*be^n  tha-subfect  of  repeated 
re^seittatfWMGtheir  governments 
Assurances  have- been  given  that' 
ftepkr  brcfeewsheuld  restrain  them 
withto  tbtiMhtitttf  tiitfr  rights  and* 


df  the  respect  dne  td  i'rVSW&rjr ** 
tfon ;  but  thosV  order*  aiitt  assu- 
rances have  been  Wfthout'  cflecVf 
and  no  instance  of  punishment  fbr 
past  wrongs  has  taken  ;place. 

At  length,  a  deed,  transdentfing* 
all  we  have  hitherto  'seen:  of  "suf- 
fered, brings  the  puWe  Sensibility1 
to  a  serious  crisis,  and  oat  fttfbear- 
ahee  to  a  necessary  pause;  A  ftf* 
gate  of  the  United  States,  trusting' 
to  a  state  of 'peace,  and  leaving  hef 
harbour  on  a  distant  service;  hks 
been  surprised  and  attacked  by  a 
British  vessel  of  superior  force,  one 
of  a  squadron  then  lying  in  our  wa- 
ters,' and  covering  the  transaction, 
and  has  been  disabled  from  service,' 
with  die  toss  of  a  ntriribet  of  men 
khTed  and  wounded/         ; 

THrs  enormity  was  not  Only  with- 
out proyocatfori  or  justifiable  cause,' 
but  was  committed  with  the  avow-" 
ed  purpose  of  taking  bj  force,  from 
a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
a  part  of  her  ctewj  and,  that  no 
cfrcum  stance  might  be  wanting  to 
mark  its  character,  it  hadbetfn  pre- 
v fously  ascertained  that  the  seamen 
demanded  were  native  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Having  effected 
his  purpose,  he  returned  to  anchor 
with  his  squadron  within  pur  juris- 
diction. Hospitality  under  such 
circumstances  ceases  to  be  a  duty  2 
and  it  continuance  of  it,  With  such 
uncontroled  abuses,  would  tend 
only,  by  multiplying  injuries  and 
irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rttptuie 
between  the  two  nations.  *  Thi*  ex- 
treme resort  is  equally  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  both,  as  it  fc  to  as- 
surances of  the  most  friendly  dis- 
positions on  the  part  of  the.Brfyish. 
government,  in  the  midst  of  witch' 
this  outrage  has  been  committed. 
In  this  lij^ht'the  subject"  cannot. b«l. 
present  itself  to'  that  j^ernttentj 
and  strengthen  the  motives  \o  an' 
honourable  reparation  of  the  wrong' 
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which  ha?  been  done,. and  .to  that 
-eflSjctlial  control  of  its  naval  com- 
manders* which  alone  can  justify 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  exercise  of  those  hospitalities 
it  is  now  constrained  to  discontinue. 
.  In  conrickration  of  these  circum- 
stances* and  of  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  regulate  its  own  police,  to 
provide  for  its  peace,  and  for  the 
safety  of  its  citizens,  and  conse- 
quently to  refuse  the  admission  of 
armed  vessels  into  its.  harbours  or 
waters,  either  in  such  numbers  or 
of  such  description  as  are  inconsist- 
ent with  these,  or  with  the  mam* 
\  tenance  of  the  authority  of  the  laws  \ 
I  have  thought  proper,  in  pursuance 
of  the  authorities  specially  given 
by  law,  to  issue  this  my  proclama- 
tion, .  hereby  requiring  all  armed 
vesscJs  bearing  commissions  under 
die  government  of  Great  Britain,, 
now  within  the  harbours  or  waters 
of  the  United  States,  immediately 
and  without,  any  delay  to  depart 
from  the  same;  and  interdicting 
the  entrance  ef  all  the  said  harbours 
and  waters  to  the  said  armed  ves*. 
sels,  and  to  all  others  bearing  com* 
missions  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  government. 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  fail  to  depart  as  afore* 
said  ;  or  if  they,  or  any  others,  so 
interdicted,  shall  hereafter  enter  die 
harbours  or  waters  aforesaid,  I  do 
in  that  case  forbid  all  intercourse 
with  them,  or  any  of  them,  .their 
officers,  or  crews,  and  do  prohibit 
all  supplies  and  aid  from  being  fur*, 
lushed  to  them,  or  any  of  them*    .  . 

And  I  dp  declare,  and  make 
kjidwq,  that  if  anv  person  from  or. 
within  the.  jurisdictional  limits  of 
the  United  States  shall  afford  any 
aid  to  any  such  vessel,  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  contained  in  -this 
jh-ocumation, .  either  in  repairing 
apy  such  vessel,  or  in  furnishing 


her,  her  officers,,or  crew,  with  sup* 
plies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever ;  or  if  any  pilot  shall 
assist  in  navigating  any  df  the  said 
armed  vessels,  uBOess  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  beyond  the  limit's  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 
unless  it  be  in  die  case  of  a  vessel 
forced  by  distress*,  or  charged  with 
public  dispatches,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,,  such  person  or  per* 
sons  shall,  on,  conviction,  suffer  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  by  the  laws 
provided  for  such  offences. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  and  re- 
quire all  persons  bearing  offices, 
civil  or  military,  within  or  tinder 
the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  all.  others,  citiaeas  or  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  with  vigilance  and 
promptitude  to  exert-  their  respec- 
tive authorities,  and  to  be  aiding 
and  assisting  to  the  carrying  this 
proclamation,  and  every  part  there* 
o£  into  full  effect. 

Provided  nevertheless,  that  if  any 
such  vessels  shall  be.  forced  into  the 
harbours  or  waters  of  the  United 
States,  by  distress,  by  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  or  the  pursuit  of  ait 
enemy,  or  shall  enter  them  with 
dispatches  or  business  from  their 
government,  or  shall  be  a  public 
packet  for  she  conveyance  of  letters 
and .  dispatches,  the  commanding 
officer  immediately  reporting  hts 
vessel  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
stating  the  object  or  -causes  of  en- 
tering the  said  harbours  or  waters* 
and  conforming*  himself  to  -  the  re- 
gulations in  that  case  prescribed* 
under  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
shall  he  allowed  the  benefit  of  sudli 
regulations  respecting  repairs,-  snp* 
ply,  stay,  intercourse*  and  depar- 
ture, as.  shall  b*  permitted  binder 
the  same  authority-  n.  .,  .  , 

:  In  testimony  whereoJM  •  have 
caused  the-seaj-of  the  United  SUtt* 
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to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 
signed  the  same. 

Given  at  the  city  of  Washington, 

July  2,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1807,  and  of  the  sovereignty 

and  independence  of  the  United 

,  States  the  31st.- 

Th.  Jefferson. 
By  the  president, 

Jamis  Maddison, 
Secretary  of  state. 

July  7- 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. 

Art.  1  •  From  the  day  of  exchange 
ing  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaties,  there  shall  be  perfect  peace 
and  amity  between  his  majesty  the 
emperor.of  the  French  and  king  of 
Italy,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias. 

2.  Hostilities  shall  immediately 
cease  at  all  points  by  sea  or  land, 
as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
present  treaty  shall  be  officially  re- 
ceived. In  the  meanwhile,  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  dispatch 
couriers  extraordinary  to  their  re- 
spective generals  and  commanders* 

S.  All  ships  of  war  or  other  ves- 
sels, belonging  to  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  or  their  subjects,  which 
may  be  captured  after  the  signing 
of  this  treaty,  shall  be  restored.  In 
case  of  these  vessels  being  sold,  the 
value  shall  be  returned. 

4.  Out  of  esteem  for  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
to  afford  to  him  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  unite  both  nations  in 
the  bonds  of  immutable  confidence 
and  friendship^  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon wishes  that  all  the  countries, 
towns,  and  territory,  conquered 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  ally 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  aU 
/  the  Russias,  should  be  restored, 
namely;—* 
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[Here  follows  the  specification 
of  the  countries  and  their  boun- 
daries, verbatim  as  in  article  U.  of 
the  Prussian  treaty.] 

5.  Those  provinces,  which,  oa 
the  1st  January,  177%  formed  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
have  since,  at  different  times,  been 
subjected  to  Prussia  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  countries  named  or 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  of  those  which  are  described 
below)  shall  become  the  possession 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sax- 
ony, with  power  of  possession  and 
sovereignty,  under  the  title  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  shall  be 
governed  according  to  a  regula- 
tion, which  wilt  insure  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  of  the  people  of 
the  said  duchy,  and  be  consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states. 

6.  Provides  for  the  independence 
of  the  city  of  Dsntzic,  as  in  art* 
19  of  the  Prussian  treaty. 

f .  Provides  for  a  military  road 
through  the  Prussian  states,  to  meet 
in  the  communication  between  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  as  in  art.  16  of  the 
Prussian  treaty. 

8.  Provides  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Vistula,  as  in  art.  20  of  the 
Prussian  treaty. 

9.  Defines  the  frontier  boundary 
of  Russia  on  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
as  in  Art*  18  of  the  Prussian  treaty. 

10.  Provides  for  the  indemnity 
of  such  persons  as  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  war,  as  in  Art.  22  of 
the  Prussian  treaty. 

11.  All  contracts  and  engage- 
ments between  his  majesty  the  kmg 
of  Prussia  and  the  ancient  posses- 
sors, relative  to  the  general  imposts, 
the  ecclesiastical,  the  military,  or 
civil  benefices,  the  creditors  or  pen- 
sioners of  the  old  Prussian  govern- 
ment, are  to  be  settled  between  the 
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emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of'  Saxony ;  and 
to  be  regulated  by  their  said  ma* 
jesties,  in  proportion  to  their  ac- 
quisitions, according  to  articles  5 
and  9. 

12.  Their  royal  highnesses  the 
dukes  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  Oldenburg, 
and  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin*  shall 
each  of  them  be  restored  to  the  com- 
plete and  quiet  possession  of  their 
estates  \  but  the  ports  in  the  duchies 
of  Olderiburgh  and  Mecklenburgh 
shall  remain  in-  die  possession  of 
French  garrisons  .till  the  definitive 
treaty  shall  be  signed  between  France 
and  England. 

13.  His  majesty  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon accepts  of  the  mediation  of 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in 
order  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  England :  however,  only 
upon  condition  that  this  mediation 
shall  be  accepted  by  England  in 
one  month  after  the  excnange  of 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

14.  His  majesty  ttie  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  being  desirous  on 
his  part  to  manifest  how  ardently 
he  desires  to  establish  the  most  in- 
timate and  lasting  relations  between 
the  two  emperors,  acknowledges 
his  majesty  Joseph  Napoleon,  king 
of  Naples,  and  his  majesty  Louis 
Napoleon,  king  of  Holland. 

15.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  acknowledges  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  possessions  of  the 
princes  belonging  to  it,  and  the  titles 
of  those  which  were  conferred  upon 
.them  by  the  act  of  confederation, 
or  by  the  subsequent  treaties  of  ac- 
cession. His  said  majesty  also  pro- 
mises, information  being  commu- 
nicated to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
•mperor  Napoleon,  to  acknowledge 
those  sovereigns  who  may  hereafter 
become  members  of  the  confedera- 


tion, according  to  their  rank  speci- 
fied in  the  act  of  confederation. 

16.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  cedes  all  his  proper- 
ty in  the  right  of  sovereignty  to  the 
lordship  of  Jever,  in  East  Fries* 
land,  to  \p&  majesty  the  king  of 
Holland* 

17.  The  present  treaty  of  peace 
shall  be  mutually  binding  and  in 
force  for  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Naples,  Joseph  Napoleon,  his  ma- 
jesty Louis  Napoleon*  king  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  sovereigns  of  the  con* 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  in 'alliance 
with  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

18.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the' Russias  also  acknowledges 
his  imperial  highness  prince  Jerome 
Napoleon  as  kmg  of  Westphalia. 

19.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
shall  consist  of  the  provinces  ceded 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  other  states 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

20.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  engages  to  recog* 
nise  the  limits  which  shall  be  de* 
termined  by  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror Napoleon,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  19th  article,  and  the  ces- 
sions of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia  (which  shall  be  notified  to 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias),  together  with  the  stale 
of  possession  resulting  therefpom  to 
the  sovereigns  for  whose  behoof 
they  shall  have  been  established. 

21.  All  hostilities  shall  immedi- 
ately cease  between  the  troops  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  and  those  of  the  grand 

H  seignior,  at  all  points,  wherever  of- 
ficial intelligence  shall  arrive  of  the 
signing  of  the  present  treaty.  The 
high  contracting  parties  shall,  with* 
out  delay,  dispatch  couriers  extra- 
ordinary, to  convey  the  intelligence 
with  the  utmost  possible  expedition 

to 
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to  the  repective  generals,  and  com- 
manders. 

22.  The  Prussian  troops  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  tlic  provinces  of 
Moldavia,  but  the  said  provinces 
shall  not  be  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  grand  seignior,  till  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
future  definitive  .treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

23.  Hit  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russia*  accepts  the  media- 
tion of  his  majesty  the;  emperor  of 
France  and  king  of  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  to  the 
two  powers*  and  of  concluding  the 
same. 

The  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
shall  repair  to  that  place  which  will 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  powers 
concerned,  there  to  open  the  nego- 
tiations, and  to  proceed  therewith. 

2h  The  periods,  within  which 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
places  which  thev  are  to  evacuate 
pursuant  to  the  above  stipulations, 
as  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  stipulations  contained  in 
the  present  treaty  shall  be  exe- 
cuted, will  be  settled  by  a  special 
agreement* 

25.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and  his, 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus-> 
sias,  mutually  insure  to  each  othex1 
the  integrity  of  their  possessions, 

'  and  of  those  of  the  powers  included 
in  this  present  treaty,  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  now  settled,  or 
further  to  be  settled,  pursuant  to 
the  above  stipulations. 

26.  The  prisoners  made  by  the 
contracting  parties,  or  those  includ- 
ed in  the  present  treaty,  shall  be 
restored  in  a  mass,  and  without  any 
cartel  of  exchange  on  both  sides* 

27.  The  commercial  relations  be- 
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twoen  the  French  empire,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
pies  and  Holland*  aj»4  thecpnftde* 
rated  states  of  the.  Rhine,  on  the. 
one  side,  and  tjie  empire  of  Russia 
on  the  other,  shall  be  replaced  oo 
the  same  footing  as  befose  the  war. 

28.  The  ceremonial  between  the 
courts  of  the  Thuilleries'and  Pe- 
tersburg, with  respect  to  each  other, 
and  also  their  respective  ambassa- 
dors, ministers*  and  envoys,  mu- 
toallvaccredited  to  each  other,  shall 
be  placed  ort  the  footing  of  com- 
plete equality  and  reciprocity-. 

29.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  die  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  die 
Russias  i  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  in  this  city  within  the 
space  of  four  days. 

Done  at  Tilsit,  July,  (25th  June) 
1807- 

(Signed) 
C.  M.  Talleyraud,  Prince  of 

Benevento. 
Prince  Alixaudss,  Kovraki*. 
FrinceDiMiravLABANOFfVax 

ROSTOFF. 


TREATY  OF    MACE    BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  PRUSSIA. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro- 
tector of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  animated  with  the  same 
desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  have  for  that 
purpose  appointed  plenipotentiaries, 
vi*. 

On  the  part  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  cf 
Italy,  and  protector  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  M.  Ch. 
Maurice  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Be- 
nevento, and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  Ac.  and  on  that  of  ha 
majesty 
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m*j*A^thc  Hrig  "Vtf  PrWiay  -*M.. 
matshal^t|WS*  ^KaHtreuthV  ktit.~ 
of  tHc*lMssiiti'orttert  oftlie  red« 
ahcr  BJack :*&gle,-'and  6otmt  von* 
Golt*,  Mfc  jfctr^co^nsellor^ehvoy 
extraordinary  antf  minister  pleni- 
potentiary <Jto  his  lMaje§ty'th6'  em- 
peror of  alfthi  Rtrssjjfis,  and  Wght 
of  the  I^ssiaV  order  of  the  bladk" 
eagle ;'  "Mid,  after  the  exchange"  of 
their  several'  powers,  liave  agreed 
on  the  following  articles :»—  ■ 

Art.  1.  -From  the  day  of 'the 
exchange  dfthe  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  there  shall  he  per-- 
feet  peace  and  amity  between  his 
majesty  th>  ertiperor  of  the  Frertch 
and1  tl?e  king  of  Prussia. 

%.  The  part  of  the  duchy  of, 
Magdeburg*  which  Ires  on  the  right! 
bank  of  the'  Elbe,  the  mark  of 
Priegnitfc,  the  ukermark  of  Bran- 
deburg,  with  exception  of  the  circle 
of  Kotbers  in  Lower  Lusatia,  the 
duchy  of  Pomerania,  Upper,  Low- 
er* and  New  Silesia,  with  the 
county  of  Glatz,  the  part  of  the 
district  of  Ness,  -which  lies  to  the 
north  of  die  road  from  Dreien, 
Schreidemnch,  and  to  the  north 
of  a  line  passing  .  from  Schrei- 
demuch,.  by  Walaen,*to  the*.  Yis- 
tula,  and  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
circle  of  Brombergc,  Pomeranja, 
the  island  of  Nogat,  and  the'.coun^ 
try  on  the  right  bank  of  die  Vistula 
and  the  Nogat,  to  the  west  of  Old 
Prussia,  and  to  the  north  of  the. 
circle  of  Calmer ;  finally,  the  king-' 
dom  of  Prussia,"  as  it  was'on'the  1st' 
of  January  1772,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,*  with  the' 
fortresses  of  Spandau,  Stettin*  Cus-' 
irin, .  Glogau,  Breslau',..  Schweid- 
nitz,  Neisse,  Brieg,  Coscl,  and 
Glatz,  and  In  general  3II  the  places^ 
citadels, -castles^  and  forts  of  the 
iibove-npentioned,.  .s^afrfte  restored 
in  the^st^te  in  which  they'a,t  present 
,  1807..     J  •  •   '  r  *  •    •- 


are*;  the  town  and  citadel  of  Grau- 
denz,  with  the  villages  of  Ncudorf, 
Parschken,'and  Schweirkorzy,  shall 
likewise  bfe  restored  to  his  iriajesty 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

3.  His  rnajesty  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia* acknowledges  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Naples,  Joseph  Napoleon, 
and  Tlis,  majesty  the  king  Of  Hol- 
Ikndf  Louis" Napoleon. 

4.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia in  like  rrianner  acknowledges  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  possessions 
of  the  sovereigns  of  which  it "  is* 
composed",  'and' "the  titles  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  them.  Hfs 
said  majesty  likewisfe  engages  to 
acknowledge  those  sovcreignswho 
in  future  shall  become  members  of 
the  said  confederation. 

5.  The  present  treaty  of  peac£ 
and  amity  shall  be  in  common  for 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Naples, 
Joseph  Napoleon,  for  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Italy,  and  for  the  so- 
vereigns of  th£  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  allies  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  Napoleon.' 

6.  His  majesty  in  like  manner 
acknowledges  his  imperial  highness 
prince  Jerome  Napoleon  as 'king  of 
Westphalia. 

7.  His  rnajesty  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia cedes  in  full  right  of  property 
and  sovereignty  to  the .Icings,  grancl 
dukes,  dukes,  and  princes  who  shall 
be  pointed  out  by  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French/ ail  the 
duchies,  mafgravaics,  principal!-* 
ties, ,  counties,  and  lordships,  of 
whatever  kind,  or  by  whatever 
tide  possessed  by  his  majesty  the' 
king  of  Prussia,"  betwein  .the  Rhiiie 
ana  thfc  Elbe,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war.. 

.  8.  The  "kingdom  of  Westphalia 

shall  consist  of  the  provinces  ceded" 

by  his  majesty  the  kins;  of  .Prussia, 

*     '-■'     (Jf)         .  ^       and 
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and  of  other  states  which  are  at 
present  in  possession  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon. 

9.  The  arrangements  which  the 
emperor  Napoleon  shall  make  in 
the  countries  alluded  to  in  the  two 
preceding  articles,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  the  same  marrner  as  if 
they  were  contained  and  stipulated 
in  the  ptesent  treaty. 

10.  The  king  of  Prussia  renoun- 
ces for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, all  actual  or  future  rights' 
which  he  had,  or  may  acquire — I. 
To  all  territory,  without  exception, 
situate  between  the  E'lbe  and  the 
Rhine,  and  in  general  to  all  not 
described  in  article  3. — 2.  To  all 
possessions  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Saxony,  and  the  house  of  An- 
halt,  situate  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
rights  or  claims  of  the  states  situate 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
to  the  possessions  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  as  they  are  de- 
fined by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be 
for  ever  extinguished  and  annulled. 

11.  All  negotiations,  conven- 
tions, or  treaties  of  alliance,  that 
may  have  been  published  or  private- 
ly concluded  between  Prussia  and 
any  stateTjn  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  which  have  not  been  broken 
by  the  present  war,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  null  and  not  concluded. 

12.  The  king  of  Prussia  cedes 
the  circle  of  Kbttbuss,  in  Lower 
Lusatia,  to  the  king  of  Saxony. 

18.  The  king  of  Prussia  renoun- 
ces for  ever  possession  of  all  the 
provinces  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, and  have  at  different  periods 
come  under  the  dominion  ot  Prus- 
sia, excepting  Cronelatid  and  the 
country  to  the  west  of  ancient 
Prussia,  to  the  east  of  Pomerania, 


and  the  New  Mark  to  the  nor*  of 
the  circle  of  Halm,  and  a  line 
which  passes  from  the  Vistula  by 
Waldau  tn  Schreidemuhl,  passing 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  circle 
of  Bromberg,  and  the  road  from 
Schreidemuhl  to  Driesen,  which 
provinces,  with  the  town  and  cita- 
del of  Graudenz,  and  the  villages 
of  Neudorf,  Parschken,  and 
Schwierkorzy,  shall  in  future  be 
possessed  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 

14.  The  king  of  Prussia  re- 
nounces in  like  manner  for  ever 
possession  of  the  city  ofDantzic. 

15.  The  provinces  which  the 
king  of  Prussia  renounces  in  the 
13t£  article,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territories  mentioned  in  the  18th 
article,  shall  be  possessed  with  right 
of  property  and  sovereignty  by  the 
king  of  Saxony,  under  uie  title  of 
dukedom  of  Warsaw. 

16.  To  secure  a  connexion  and 
communication  between  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  and  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  the  free  use  of  a  military 
road  shall  be  granted '  to  the  king 
of  Saxony  through  the  states  of  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

17.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
Ness  and  the  canal  of  Bromberg, 
from  Driessen  to  the  Vistula  and 
back,  shall  remain  free  from  any  toll 

1 8.  In  order  to  establish  national 
boundaries  between  Russia  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  territory  be- 
tween the   present    boundaries  of 

Russia,  from  the  Bug  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Dassosna,  and  a  line  which 
passes  from  the  said  mouth  and 
along  the  channel  of  that  river,  the 
channel  cf  the  Boura  to  its  mouth, 
the  channel  of  the  Narew  from  its 
mouth  to  Suradz,  the  channel  of 
the  Lisa  to  its  source,  near  the 
village  of  Mien,  and  of  the  two 
neighbouring  arms  of  tjhe  Murzeck 
itself   to   its   mouth,    and   lastly 
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along  the  channel  of  the  Bug,  up 
the  stream,  to  the  present  boun- 
daries of  Russia,  shall  .for  ever 
be  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire. 

19.  The  city  of  Dantzic,  .with 
the  territory  of  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, shall  be  restored  to  its 
former  .independence,  under  the' 
protection  ot  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  king  of  Savmy,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  rules  by  which  it 
was  governed  when  it  used  to  be 
its  own  mistress. 

20.  Neither  the  king  of  Prussia 
nor  the  king1  of  Saxony  shall  ob- 
struct the  navigation  of  the  Vis* 
tula,  by  any  prohibition,  noi  by 
any  custom  duty  of  imports  what- 
soever. 

21.  The  city,  port  and  territory 
of  Dantzic  shall  be  shut  up,  during 
the  present  maritime  war,  against 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great 
Britain. 

22.  No  individual  of  any.  rank 
or  description  whatsoever,  whose 
property  and  abode  are  situated  in 
such  provinces  as  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  or 
-which  the  king  of  Prussia  is  hence- 
forth to  possess,  and  no  individual 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  or  resid- 
ing within  the  territory  incorporat- 
ed with  Russia,  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  any  part  which  he  may  have 
taken  in  the  events  of  the  present 
war. 

23.  In  the  same  manner  no  in- 
dividual residing/  or  possessing 
landed  property  in  the  countries 
which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Prus-  ' 
sia>  prior  to  the  1st  of  January 
1772,  and  which  are  restored  to 
him  by  virtue  of  the  preceding 
second  article*  and  in  particular 
no  individual  of  the  Berlin  civic 

fuard,  or  of  the  gens  d'armes,  who 
ave  taken  up  arms  in  order  to  pre- 
serve public  tranquillity,  shall  be 


prosecuted  on  account  of  any  part 
which  he  may  have  taken  in  the 
events  of  the  present  war. 

24, .  The  engagements*  debts,  or 
obligations,  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever, which  the  king  of  Prussia 
may  have  contracted  or  concluded, 
prior  to  the  present  war,  as  possessor 
of  the  countries,  dominions,  do- 
mains, estates,  and  revenues,  which 
his  majesty  cedes  or  renounces  in 
the  present  treaty,  shall  be  per* 
formed  and  ratified  by  the  new 
possessors. 

£5.  The  funds  and  capitals* 
which  belong  to  private  persons  or 
public  religion,  civil  and  military 
associations,  in  countries  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  whicfc 
he  renounces  by  the  private  treaty, 
shall  neither  be  confiscated  nor  at- 
tached. 

26.  The  archives,  which  con- 
tain the  titles  of  property,  docu* 
ments,  and  in  general  all  the  papers 
which  relate  to  the  countries,  &c» 
seated  in  the  above-mentioned 
countries,  are  to  be  delivered  up 
by  commissioners  of  his  said  ma- 
jesty, within  the  time,  of  three 
months  next  ensuing  the  exchange, 
of  the  ratification  of  this  treajty,  to. 
commissioners  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  with  regard  to. 
the  countries  seated  on  lie  left 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  city  of 
Dantzic,  with  regard  to  all  countries 
which  their  said  majesties,  and  the 
city  of  Dantzic,  are  in  future  to 
possess,  by  virtue  of  the  present 
compact. 

21.  Until  the  day  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  future  definitive  treaty 
between  France  and  England,  alj 
the  countries  under  the  dominion 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  without 
any  exception  whatsoever,  shall  be 
(S  2)  shut 
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shut  against  the  trade  and  naviga-  ficattons   shall   be   eichanged  at 

fion  or  the  English.     No  shipment  Konigsbarg,   by   the   undermen- 

to  be  made  from  any  Prussian  port  boned,  within  the  time  of  six  days: 

for  the  British  isles  or  British  colo-  next  ensuing  the  signing*  of  this* 

nies,  nor  shall  any  ship  which. sail-  treaty. 

edfrom  England  or  her' colonies  Done  at  Tilsit,  this  9th-'  Jnlyr 

be  admitted  in  amy  Prussian  port;  1807. 

28.  The  necessary  arrangements  Q.  M.  Taxi.8yrai*x>, 
shall  immediately  be  made  to  settle  •  Prince  of  Benevento*. 
every  point  which  relates  to  the  Count  Kalkrbuth, 
manner  and  period  of  the  suf*  Field-marshal, 
render  of  the  places  which  are  to  AvousTtTSyCountGoltz- 
be  restored  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  ___ ____ ___- . 

29.  The  prisoners  at  war  taken  — — — — — 
on  both  sides  are  to  be  returned  Farewell  address  from  the  king  of- 
without  any  exchange,  and  in  mass,  Prussia  to  the  inhabitants  of  his 
as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  ad*  ,  provinces  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
roit.  Tilsit*.    The  proclamation  is  as 

30.  The  present  treaty  is*  to  be  follows:— - 

ratified  by  hu  majesty  the  emperor  You  are  -  acquainted,  beloved 
of  the  French,  and  by  his  majesty  inhabitants  of  faithful  provinces, 
the. king  of  Prussia  f  and. the  rati*-    territories,  and.  towns,   with,  my 

sentiments, 

*  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  Prussian  monarchy  has  been  diminished  nearly  one- 
half.  Instead  of  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  no  more  than  five  now  remain  under  the 
Prussian  sceptre,  and  the  revenue,  which  formerly  amounted  to  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  has  been  decreased  in  a  still  greater  proportion ;  since  the  ceded  province* 
are  exactly  those  which  are  the  richest  and  the  most  fertile,  and  on  whose  improve, 
ment  many  millions  have  heretofore  been  expended.  Almost  all  that  Prussia  gained 
by  the  partition  of  Poland  is  again  wrested  from  her.  Saxony,  the  late  confederate 
of  Prussia,  by  compulsion*  has  received  these  provinces:' and  Russia,  the  most 
powerful  ally  of  the  utter,  has  been  rounded  by  territory,  containing  a  population 
of  200,000  souls.  The  following  is  a  statement,  of  the-  losses  of  Prussia,  by  the 
peace  of  Tilsit 

mstpka**n  Possessions.  JSSl  Inhabitants. 

County  of  Marfc,  with  Essen,  Werden,  and  Lippstadt,    -        -    5r       148,000 

Principality  of  Minden, -        -     18§        70,365 

County  of  Ravensberg,        -  -  -  -  -    16$        89,938 

Lingen  and  Tecklenberg,        -  -  —  -         --13  46,000. 

Cleve,  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  ...    20$        S4,p00 

Erincipality  of  East  Friesland,  -  -  -  -    56$      119P500 

Munster, 49        127,000 

--^-  Paderbom,  -  -  -  -      .     -    50»        98*500 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  of  the.  Westphalian  possessions  were 
cededLat  an  earlier. period,  and  that  no  compensation  will  he  now  made  for  them. 

Possusums  in  Lev*  Saxmjt.  ^fSJS.  Inhabitant*. 

Magdeburg,  with  that  part  of  the  duchy  on  the  left  batik  of  the 
•Elbe,  Hallcj&c.         -  -  -  -  ~  -    64       1450,000 

6ou#ty  of  Mansfcld,     ' 10  *W» 

Principality  of  Halbcrstadt,.. 264      101,000 

County  of  Hohensteui,        -  -  -  -  -      «*        87.000 

Territory  of  Quedlinburg,  -  -  -  -  •       »i        13,400 

*rincipafityt>f  Hildesheim  and  Geslar,        -  -  •    40       lUflOO 

Itojeatse' 
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sentiments,  and  with  the  events  of 
last  year.  My  arms  succumbed 
under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes ; 
the  exertions  of  the  last  remains  of 
xny  army  proved  fruitless.  Forced 
back  to  the  uttermost  borders  of 
the  empire,  and  even  my  powerful 
ally  having  judged  it  necessary  to 
conclude  an  armistice  and  peace, 
nothing  remained  for  me  but  the 
wish  to  restore  tranquillity  to  my 
country,  after  the  calamities  of  war. 
Peace  was  to  be  concluded,  as  cir- 
cumstances dictated  ;  .the  most 
painful  sacrifices  were  leauired  of 
myself  and  my  house.  What  ages 
and  worthy  ancestors,  ^conventions, 
love,  and  confidence  had  united, 
was  to  be  severed.  My  efforts,  the 
exertions  of  all  who  belonged  to 
me,  were  used  m  vain.  Fate  or- 
dains;—a  father  parts  with  his 
children.  I  release  you  from  all 
allegiance  *o  my  person  and  my 
house.  My  raostardent  wishes  for 
your  prosperity  attend  you  to  your 
new  sovereign:   be  to  him  what 


you  were  to  me.  No  fate,  no 
power,  can  efface  in  my  bosom, 
and  in  the  mind  of  my  family,  the 
remembrance  of  you. 

FfcEDSlIC  WtLLf  AM. 

*Memel,  July  24, 1807. 


PROTEST     AGAINST    FASS1NG    THE 
IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL, 

Duscni'untf 
■1st,  Because  the  reasons  which 
have  been  urged  io  debate  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
compel  me  to  agree  to  passing  this 
bill,  which  can  be  justified  only 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  which 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
a  free  constitution,  ought  (if  unfor- 
tunately necessary)  to  be  in  force 
for  the  shortest  time  possible ;  and 
yet,  in  the  present  case,  it  has  been 
pertinaciously  refused  to  limit  its 
duration  to  one  year,  and  on  the 
contrary  it  has  been  declared  in 
debate,  that  it  would  have  been 


Possessions  in,  Upper  Saxony. 

The  Old  Mark,  -with  St  end*!,  &c.  -  • 

Circle  of  Kottbuss,  in  Lower  Lusatia, 
Principality  of  Erfurt,        -     ,      - 
•County  of  Untergleichen,  with  J&lankenbain,       » 
^Principality  of  Eichsfeld,  .  ,  • 

County  of  Muhihausen,        *  -  • 

m  Nordhausen,       ■- 

Previous  Cessions. 
4mpftca,         -.,... 
Qayreuth,  * 

Jfeufchatel,       -         -         -  * 


German 

sq,  miles.  Inhabitants. 

-  62      mpoo 


-  m 

-  IS 

-  3 

-  28 
•  4 

-  * 


33,36$ 
41,700 

*,800 
84,000 
16,000 

'8,800 


-62$  270,000 
57|  223,000 
16$        47,600 


Total 


680    2,042,261 


To  this  we  have  stiJI  to  add  the  great  loss  of  territory  in  Poland,  with  Warsaw. 
Dantzic,  Thorn,  Posen,  Sec.  Since  1772,  Prussia  had  acquired  in  her  Pofish  ter- 
ritories upwards  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  Of  these  she  now  loses  more 
than  2080  square  miles,  and  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  king  of 
Saxony  has  more  territory,  and  more  subjects,  as  du1c£  of  Warsaw,  than  as  king* 
While  the  sua  of  Saxony  is  thus  rising  with  new  splendour,  two  of  the  most  antient 
German  princely  houses,  those  of  the  Catti  and  Guelphs,  have  fallen,  -and  pensions 
are  assigned  to  their  princes.  The  application  of  Alexander  alone  has  saved  the  two 
duchies,  whose  sovereigns  arc  allied  to  tim  by  marriage :  Mecfclenfeurg  Schwann,  and 
Saie  Coburg. 

(S  3)  better 
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better  if  this  bill  had  been  for  a 
longer  period  or  years.  - 
•  2dly,  Because,  if  it  be  true  that 
this  bill  «  imperiously,  called  for* 
by  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
it  should  not  hay*  been  delayed  till 
so  late  a  period  of  ihe  session,  when 
the  attendance  is  necessarily  so  thin, 
smtfircanid  not  -receive  the-  discus- 
sion which  it  ought ;  but  should 
have  been  brought  forward  sooner, 
together  with  other  measures  of  a 
conciliatory  kind  to  meliorate  the 
unfortunate  state  of  that  country, 
if  it  be  really  such  as  it  is  repre- 
sented. 

4  3dly,  Because  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  way  to  conciliate  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  an  union  with 
this  country  is  by  convincing  them 
that  in  all  our  acts  towards  them, 
we  are  as  tender  of  their  liberties 
as  we  are  of  our  own,  and  that 
we  will  on  no  account  suffer  that  to 
be  done  to  them,  which  we  will 
not  as  readily,  and  on  the  same 
grounds,  submit  to  ourselves. 

(Signed)     Ponsonbt, 

•    fE.-  Besboroughy-in  Ireland). 
Ponsonby. 


PROTEST 

Entered  on  the  journals  of  thehouse 
of  lords  on  the  occasion  of  the 
^rejection  of  the  bill,  entitled  "  An. 
<act  to  prohibit  the  granting  of 
offices  in  reversion,  or  for  joint 
lives,  with  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship."  " 

Dissentient, 
1st*  Because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  bill  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  sent  up  by  the  com- 
mons house  of  parliament  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  against  the 
wanton'  and  injudicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  of*  their  con- 
stituents, demanded  the  deliberate 
fensideration  of  a- full  house,  it  is, 


therefore  with  the  deepest  regret 
we  have  seen  it  hastily  rejectea,  at 
the  instigation  of -noble  lords  deep- 
ly interested  in  reversionary  grants, 
and  in  the  absence  of  those  whose 
official  situations  rendered  their  at- 
tendance in  this  house  more  peculi- 
arly a  public  duty. 
•-  2d,  Because,  with  the  knowledge 
that  this  bill  not  only  commanded 
die  general  approbation  of  tlie  com- 
mons house  of  parliament,  but  that 
k  appears  from  the  votes  of  that, 
house  to  have  been  the  only  measure 
introduced  by  the  committee  of  fi- 
nance, of  whoseexertions  has  ma* 
Jesty,  in  his  speech  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last,  as  well  a*  at  the 
commencement  of  this  parliament, 
so  strongly  expressed  his  approba- 
tion? we  cannot,  without  the  deep- 
est feeling  of  alarm,  reflect  on  the 
serious  discontent  whidh  the  pubKc 
must>  feel  at  this  unprecedented 
manner  of  rejecting  a  measure,  so' 
deservedly  popular,  sanctioned  br 
the  direct  approbation  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  indirectly 
recommended  to  the  favour  of  this 
house  by  the  other. 

3d,  Because  at  a  time  when  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  Europe 
renders  that  exertion  which  pro- 
ceeds from  an  union  of  sentiment  so 
desirable;  and  when  the  people  of 
this  country  are  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  an  unprecedented  accu- 
mulation of  taxes,  we  cannot  but 
kd  the  deepest  concern  that  this 
house  "should  "reject  a  measure  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  sy- 
stem of  ceconomy  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  whicfr  the  people 
have  a  right  to  expect :  'we  dread 
that  it  will  extinguish  all  hopes  of 
deriving  any  benefit  from  that  com* 
mittee  of  finance,  to  whose  exer- 
tions the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  taught  to  look  with'  fa- 
vour, and  that  it  will  give  rise  to 
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secret  feelings  of  discontent,  at  a 
moment  when  prudence  calls  for 
s;uch  measures  as"  are  best  calculated 
to  produce  an  union  of  efforts  in  the 
common  cause. 

(Signed)  Lauderdale. 

Vassall  Holland, 

Selkirk, 

Cholmqndeley, 

Cowper, 
(For  the  last  two  reasons) 

Grosvenor. 


August  8. 

This  day,  the  lord  mayor,  attend- 
ed by  four  of  the  aldermen  and 
about  80  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, *  proceeded  in  state  from 
Guildhall  to  Montague  house, 
Blackheath,  where  they  present*, 
ed  trie  following  address  to  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick : 

May  it  please  your  royal  and  se- 
rene highness, 

We,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons-  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  common  council  assembled, 
most  humbly  entreat  your  royal 
and  serene  highness  to  accept  our 
sincere  congratulations  on  your 
safe  arrival  in  this  imperial  coun- 
try. The  return  to  her  native  land 
of  an  illustrious  princess,  so  near- 
ly and  dearly  allied  to  our  beloved 
sovereign,  and  to  the  royal  and 
amiable  consort  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  throne  of  this  united 
kingdom,  cannot  but  renew  the 
most  lively  sentiments  of  affection 
in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  and  a  warm  participation 
of  those,  feelings  which  a  meeting 
so  interesting  to  the  royal  family 
must  have  occasioned.  Deeply  im- 
pressed, madam,  as  we  arc,  by  the 
extraordinary  events  which  have 
occasioned  your  return,  we  trust 
that  your  royal  and  serene  highness 
will  permit  us  to  express  the  sin- 


cere joy  we  feel  at  your  restoration 
to  the  shores  of  a  free  and  loyal 
people,  not  more  attached  to  a  good 
and  venerable  king,  by  duty  to  his 
supreme  and  august  station,  than 
by  affection  to  his  sacred  person 
and  family.  * 

(Signed  by  order  of  court,)     ' 
Henry  Woodthorpe. 

To  which  her  royal  highness  re* 
turned  the  following  answer : 

My  lord, — I  return  your  lordship 
and  the  aldermen  and  commons 
of  the  city  of  London  my  grate- 
ful thanks  for  an  address  which  has 
given  me  the  most  heartfelt  satis- 
faction. It  affords  me  an  addi- 
tional instance  of  the  loyal  attach- 
ment of  the  city  of  London  to  the 
king,  and  of  their  affectionate  re- 
gard for  his  majesty's  royal  family. 

The  corporation  were  graciously 
received  by  her  royal  highness; 
and  to  those  who  recollected  her 
youthful  bloom,  she  appeared  ve- 
nerably pleasing. 


August  14.        s 
The  parliament  was  this  day 
prorogued  to  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber by  the  following  speech  from 
the  lord  chancellor : 

Mv  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  majesty  to  express  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  finds  himself 
enabled  to  give  you  that  recess, 
which,  after  the  great  and  diligent 
exertions  you  have  made  in  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business,  must,  at 
this  advanced  season  of  the  year, 
be  so  peculiarly  desirable.  His  ma- 
jesty has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  Us  to  return  you  his  thanks 
for  the  steady  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  government, 
and  the  zealous  devotion  to  the 
public  service,  which  hare  charac- 
terized all  your  deliberations  %  and 
(S  4)  most 
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most  especially  to  thank  you  for 
the  seasonable  exertions  which  you 
have- enabled  him  to  make  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  military  force 
of  his  kingdom. 

,  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 

His  majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  return  you  his  warmest  thanks 
for  the  supplies  which  you  have 
granted  with  so  much  cheerfulness 
for  the  current  year ;  and  when 
he  considers  the  provision  which 
you  have  made  for  those  contin- 
gent and  unforeseen  services  which 
the  events  of  the  war  may  render 
necessary,  his  majesty  has  the  great- 
est satisfaction  in  recognising  the 
wisdom  wherewith,  in  a  time  of 
extraordinary  difficulties,  you  have 
anticipated  the  possible  demands 
which  those  difficulties  may  occa- 
sion. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

His  majesty  commands  us  to  as- 
sure you,  that  he  deeply  deplores 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war 
upon  the  continent. 

The  immense  extension  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  France, 
and  the  undisguised  determination 
of  the  enemy  to  employ  the  means 
and  resources  of  those  countries 
which  he  possesses  or  controls  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  ruin  of 
his  majesty's  kingdom*  undoubted- 
ly present  a  formidable  view  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  this 
country  has  to  encounter*  But  his 
majesty  trusts  that  the  loyal  and 
brave  people  over  whom  he  reigns 
are  not  to  be  daunted  or  dishearten- 
ed. From  the  recollection  of  those 
difficulties  under  which  his  people 
have  successfully  struggled,  and  of 
those  dangers  which  they  have  hap- 
pily surmounted,  his  majesty  de- 
rives the  consolation  of  believing 
that  the  same  spirit  and  perseve- 


rance, which  have  hitherto  remain- 
ed unbroken,  will  continue  to  be 
exerted  with  unabated  vigour  and 
success. 

And,  whi  le  his  majesty  commands 
us  to  repeat  the  assurances  of  his 
constant  readiness  to  entertain  any 
proposals  which  may  lead  to  a  se- 
cure and  honourable  peace,  he 
commands  us  at  the  same  time  to 
express  his  confidence  that  his  par- 
liament and  his  people  will  feel  with 
him  the  necessity  of  persevering  in 
those  vigorous  efforts  which  alone 
can  give  the  character  of  honour 
to  any  negotiations,  or  the'  pro* 
spect  of  security  or  permanency  to 
any  peace.  Ijiis  majesty  therefore 
trusts  that  his  parliament  and  his 
people  will  always  be  ready  to  sup- 
port him  in  every  measuxe  which 
may  be  necessary  to  defeat  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies  against  the 
independence  of  his  majesty's  do- 
miaions,  and  to  maintain  against 
any  undue  pretensions,  and  against 
any  hostile  confederacy,  those  just 
rights  which  his  majesty  is  always 
desirous  to  exercise  with  temper 
and  moderation,  but  which,  as  es- 
sential to  the  honour  of  his  crown 
and  true  interests  of  his  people,  he 
is  determined  never  to  surrender. 
'"'v"  ■     ■  ■  i 

RUSSIAN  PROCLAMATION. 

We,  Alexander  the  first,  by  God's 
grace,  emperor  and  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias. 

The  war  between  Russia  and 
France,  through  the  powerful  assist- 
ance  of  the  Most  High*  and  the  di- 
stinguished valour  of  our  troops,has 
ended, — peace  is  happily  restored. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  Russia 
has  experienced  the  magnitude  of 
her  resources,  in  the  love  and  de- 
votion of  her  sons,  and  which  she 
may  reckon  upon  finding  on  all  oc- 
casions. 
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The  troops  in  general  have  exhi- 
bited an  unexampled  valour,  the 
firmest  intrepidity,  and  heroic  ac- 
tion ;  wherever  they  were  called  by 
the  voice  of  honour  the  sense  of 
danger  disappeared  ;  their  glorious 
deeds  will  remain  beyond  the  power 
of  oblivion  in  the  annals  of  national 
honour,  and  a  grateful  country  will 
consider  them  as  standing  examples 
for  prosperity. 

The  nobles  of  the  civil  class, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre* 
decessors,  have  not  only  distinguish* 
ed  themselves  by  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  pf  their  property,  hut  also 
by  their  perfect  readiness  to  hazard 
their  lives  for  the  honour  of  their 
country. 

The  merchants,  ^nd  all  other 
classes,  neither  sparing  of  their  en- 
deavours nor  their  property,  h^ye 
cheerfully  borne  the  burthen  of  the 
war,  and  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  what- 
ever. 

With  such  a  general  and  intimate 
union  of  valour  and  patriotism,  it 
has  pleased  the  Most  Jiigh,  defend- 
ing and  strengthening  our  armies  in 
the  severest  conflicts,  finally  to  re- 
ward their  intrepidity,  by  putting  a 
happy  period  to  a  sanguinary  war, 
and  presenting  us  with  a  propitious 
peace,  by  a  treaty  between  France 
^nd  Russia,  which  was  concluded 
and  ratified  on  the  27th  of  June,  in 
our  presence,  at  Tilsit* 

According  to  the  basis  of  this 
treaty,  we  have  rejected  all  the  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  our  frontiers 
at  the  expense  of  our  allies,  as  incon- 
sistent with  justice  and  Russian  dig- 
nity. ... 

Not  willing  to  extencjour  spacious 
empire,  we  only  made  use  of  our 
arms  tor  restore;  the  violated  tranquil- 
lity of  the  continent,  and  to  avert 
the  danger  whicfc  threatened  our 
own,  and  the  states  that  were  in  al- 


liance with  us. — llwragh  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  present  peace,  Rus- 
sia's ancient  limits  are  not  only  se- 
cured in  their  complete  inviolability, 
but  rendered  more  complete,  by  the 
addition  of  a  natural  and  advan- 
tageous line  of  frontier.  Several 
countries  and  provinces  have  been 
given  to  our  allies,  which  had  been 
lost  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  sub- 
jugated by  force  of  arms, 

Feacebeing  concluded  upon  these 
principles,  we  are  convinced  that  all 
our  faithful  subjects  will  join  with 
us  in  offering  up  their  prayers  %o  the 
throne  of  the  King  of  Kings,  that 
Russia  may  long  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages, defended  by  the  blessings 
of  the  supreme,  and  the  unshaken 
and  tried  valour  of  her  armies. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  Aug. 

9, 1807,  and  the  seventh  year  of  our 

-  reign.  <*    Alexander. 

PROCLAMATION 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  August,  at 
Zealand,  bjr  admiral  Gambier 
and  lord  Cathcart,  commanders , 
in  chief  of  his  majesty's  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  employed  in  the 
expedition. 

Whereas  the  present  treaties  of 
peace,  and  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  of  territory,  acceded  to 
by  so  many  powers,  have  so  far  in- 
creased the  influence  of  France  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  Denmark, 
though  it  desires  to  be  neutral,  to 

J  reserve  its  neutrality,  and  abso- 
utely  necessary  for  those  who  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  French  aggres- 
sion, to  take  measures  to  prevent 
the  arms  of  neutral  powers  from 
being  turned  against  them :  in  this 
view,  the  king  cannot  regard  the 
present  position  of  Denmark  widi 
indifference ;  and  his  majesty  has 
seat  negotiators  with  ample  powers 
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to  his  Danish  majesty,  to  request, 
in  the  most  amicable  manner,  such 
explanations  as  the  times  require, 
and  a  concurrence  in  such  measures 
•as  can  alone  give  security  against 
the  further  mischiefs  which  the 
French  meditate,  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Danish  navy. 

The  king,  our  royal  and  most 
gracious  master,  hastherefore  judg- 
ed it  expedient  to  desire  the  tem- 
porary deposit  of  the  Danish  ships 
of  the  line  in  one  of  his  majesty's 
ports.  This  deposit  seems  to  be  so 
just,  and  so  indispensably  necessary, 
under  the  relative  circumstances  of 
the  neutral  and  belligerent  powers, 
that  his  majesty  has  further  deem- 
ed it  a  duty  to  himself,  and  to  his 
people,  to  support  this  demand  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army 
amply  supplied  with  every  prepara* 
tion  necessary  for  the  most  active 
and  determined  enterprise. 
-  We  come,  therefore,  to  your 
shores,  inhabitants  of  Zealand !  not 
as  enemies,  but  in  self-defence,  to 
prevent  those  who  have  so  long 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  from 
compelling  the  force  of  your  navy 
to  be  turned  against  us.  We  ask 
deposit ;  we  have  not  looked  to 
capture  :  so  far  from  it,  the  most 
solemn  pledge  has  been  offered  to 
your  government,  and  is  hereby 
renewed  in  the  name,  and  at  the 
express  command,  of  the  king,  our 
master,  that  if  our  demand  is  ami- 
cably acceded  to,  every  ship  belong- 
ing to  Denmark  shall,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  be  re- 
stored to  her,  m  the  same  condition 
and  state  of  equipment  as  when  re- 
ceived under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  your  go- 
vernment, by  a  word,  to  sheath  our 
swords,  most  reluctantly  drawn 
against  you ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  machinations  of  France 


reader  you  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  the  call  of  friendship, 
the  innocent  blood  that  will  be 
spilt,  and  the  horrors  of  a  besieg- 
ed and  bombarded  capital,  must 
fall  on  your  own  heads,  and  on  those 
of  your  cruel  advisers.  His  ma- 
jesty's seamen  and  soldiers,  when 
on  shore,  will  treat  Zealand,  as 
long  as  your  conduct  to  them  per- 
mits it;  on  the  footing  of  a  province 
of  the  most  friendly*  power  in  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain,  whose 
territory  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
the  theatre  of  war.  The  persons 
of  all  those  who  remain  at  home, 
and  who  do  not  take  a  hostile  part, 
will  be  held  sacred. 

Property  will"  be  respected  and 
preserved,  and  the  most  severe  dis- 
cipline will  be  enforced.      Every 
article     of    supply    furnished    or 
brought  to  market  will  be  paid  for 
at  a  lair  and  settled  price  ;  but  as 
immediate  and  constant   supplies, 
^specially  of  provision,  forage,  fuel, 
and  transports,  are  necessary  to  all 
armies,  it  is  well  known  that  re- 
quisitions   are    unavoidable,    and 
must  be  enforced. — Much  conveni- 
ence will  arise  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  much  confusion  and  loss  to 
them  will  be  prevented,  if  persons 
in  authority  are  found  in  the  seve- 
ral districts  to  whom  requisitions 
may  be  addressed,    and  through 
whom  claims  for  payment  may  be 
settled  and    liquidated.     If  such 
persons  are    appointed,   and  dis- 
charge their  duty,  without  med- 
dling in  matters  which  do  not  con- 
cern them,  they  shall  be  respected, 
and  all  requisitions  shall  be  address- 
ed to  therri,  through  the  proper 
channels,  and  departments  of  the 
navy  and  army:  but,  as  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
is  essential  to  the  principle  of  these 
arrangements,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  manner  of  civil  persons  shall  re- 
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main  at  their  respective  habita- 
tions; and  any  peasants,, or  other 
persons,  found  in  arms,  singly,  or 
m  small  troops,  or  who  may  be 
guilty  of  any  act  of  violence,  must 
fcxpect  to  be  treated  with  rigour. 

The  government  of  his  Danish 
majesty  naivmg  hitherto  refused  to 
treat  this  matter  in  an  amicable 
way,  part  of  the  army  has  been 
disembarked,  and  the  whole  force 
has  assumed  a  warlike  attitude; 
but  it  is  as  yet  not  too  late  for  the 
Voice  of  reason  and  moderation  to 
be  Nhear<L-r-Given  in  the  Sound, 
under  our  hands  and  seals,  this  16th 
day  of  August,  J  807. 

(Signed  as  above.) 


DANISH     PROCLAMATION* 

We,  Christian  the  seventh,  by 
the  grace  of  God;  king  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  &c.  &c.  do  hereby 
make  known,  that  whereas,  by  the 
English  envoy  Jackson,  it  was  de- 
clared to  us,  on  the  ISth  of  this 
month,  that  hostilities  against  Den- 
mark would  be  commenced ;  and 
whereas  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
manded passports  for  himself  and 
his  suite;  consequently  the  war 
between  England  and  Denmark 
may  be  considered  as  actually 
broken  out :  therefore  we  herewith 
tall  on  all  our  faithful  subjects  to 
take  up  arms,  whenever  it  shall  be 
required,  to  frustrate  the  insidious 
designs  of  the  enemy,  and  repel 
htaftle  attacks.  We  further  here- 
with ordain,  that  all  English  ships, 
as'  well  as  all  English  property, 
and 'all  English  goods,  shall  be 
6te?zed-  by  the  magistrates,  and 
others,  in  particular  by  the  officers 
6f  customs,  wheresoever  they  may 
Hfe  found.  It'  is  further  our  will, 
mat  all  English  subjects',  until  pur- 
suant to  our  further  orders  they 
caA  be  sent  out  of  the  country; 
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shall,  withoutexcepjion,  be  arrested 
as  enemies  of  our  kingdom  and  our 
country ;  which  measure  is  strictly 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  all 
magistrates)  as  well  as  by  all  sub* 
ordinate  officers,  duly  to  be  in- 
strncted  by  them  for  that  purpose ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  all 
English  ships  and  boats  which  ap- 
proach our  coasts  shall  be  consi- 
dered and  treated  as  hostile.  It  is 
also  our  will,  that  all  suspicious 
foreigners  shall  be  watched  with 
the  greatest  attention ;  and  that 
all  magistrates,  and  subordinate 
dfficers,-  shall  use  their  utmost  ef- 
forts, as  soon  as  possible,  to  dis- 
cover all  spies.  Lastly,'  we  find  it 
necessary  to  ordain,  that,  imme- 
diately after  publication  hereof,  alt 
correspondence  with  English  sub-, 
jects  shall  entirely  cease ;  and  that 
no  payment  shall  be  made  to  them,* 
on  any  ground  whatever,  until  our 
further  order,  on  pain  of  severe  pu- 
nishment in  case  of  contravention. 
For  the  rest  we  rely  on  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  the  courage  and 
tried  fidelity  of  our  beloved  sub- 
jects.-—Given  under  our  royal  seal, 
in  our  fortress  of  Gluckstadt,  the 
16th  of  August,  1 807- 
(l.  s.)  C.L. Baron  V.Brockoorf, 
(k.)  J.  C.  Moritz." 

The  prince  royal  addressed  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Moen,  Falster,  and 
Laland : 

Countrymen— I  call  upon  you 
to  take  up  arms  against  an  enemy 
who  has  not  only  taken  you  by 
surprise,  but  has  approached  your 
coast  under  the  mask  of  friendship. 
Remember  the  ancestors  from 
whom  you  descended,  and  that 
they,  through  their  courage  and 
unanimity,  acquired  immortal  fame: 
Your  king,  your  country,  and  your 
home,  let  the^e  be  your  watch- 
words. 
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words,  and  nothing  will  be  impos- 
sible to  you.  Advance,  then,  to 
arms!  Assemble  under  the  ban- 
ners of  a,Danish  prince,— -drive  back 
the  enemy,  for  nothing  can  with- 
stand you.  I  only  regret  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  mo* 
ment  do  not  permit  me  to  put  my- 
self at  your  head* 

Frederick,  Crown  Prince. 


DECLARATION. 

All  Europe  is  acquainted  with 
the  system, which  D  enmark,  during 
fifteen  years  of  warfare  and  com- 
motion, lias  pursued  with  uniform 
perseverance.     The  sole  object  of 
all  her  efforts  and  wishes  has  been 
strictly  to  maintain  a  candid  and 
impartial  neutrality,  and  scrupu- 
lously to.  fulfil  all  the  duties  at- 
tached tljereunto.    The  Danish  go- 
vernment, In  its  relations  and  con- 
nections with  other  states,  has  never 
lost  sight  of  that  simplicity  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  purity  of 
its  intentions,  and  its  love  of  peace, 
in  which  it   cannot  be  suspected 
ever  to  Jiave  varied.    Providence 
riad  hitherto  blessed  its  endeavours. 
Without  injury  to,  or  cause  of  re- 
proach  from,    the  other  powers, 
Denmark  had  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing with  each  a  good  understand- 
ing j   and   if  circumstances  have 
from  time  to  time  occasioned  re- 
clamations or    discussions  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerent  powers,  they 
have  always  originated  in  that  im- 
partiality in  her  conduct  and  rigo- 
rous principles,  which  they  have 
served  more  fully  to  demonstrate. 

This  state  of  peace  and  security 
has  suddenly  been  annihilated. 

The  English  government,  after 
having  by  a  shameful  supineness 
betrayed  the  interests  of  its  allies, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
as  important  as  the  issue  of  k  was 


uncertain,  has  suddenly  developed 
all  its  power  to  surprise  and  attack 
a  neutral  and  peaceful  state,  against 
which  it  had  not  even  the  shadow 
of  complaint.    The  execution  of 
the  plan    of   invading  Denmark, 
united  with  Great  Britain  by  bonds 
asantient  as  they  were  sacred,  has 
been  prepared  with  as  much  secrecy 
as  promptitude.     Denmark   saw 
the  British   forces  approach  ^  her 
shores  without  even  *.  suspicion 
that  they   were  to  be   employed 
against  herself.    The  island  of  Zea- 
land was  surrounded,  the  capital 
threatened,  and  the  Danish  terrU 
tory  insulted  and  violated,  before 
the  court  of  London  had,  by  a 
single  word,  declared  its  hostile  in- 
tentions.   This  hostility,  however, 
soon  became  evident.  Bat  Europe 
will  with  difficulty  believe  wh*t 
it  is  about  ta  Jearn.    A  project  the 
basest,  the  most  violent,  and  atro- 
cious, that  has  ever  been  conceiv- 
ed,   is  found  to  have  originated 
alone  in  a  pretended  information, 
or  rather  in  the  vague  report  of  am 
attempt,  which,  according  to  the 
English  ministry,  was  about  to  be 
made  to   inveigle  Denmark  into 
engagements  hostile  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.    Grounding  their  actions  on 
this  hypothesis,  which  the  slightest 
discussion    would    have     proved 
false,  and  founded,  alone  on  bare 
supposition,  the  English  govern? 
ment  declared  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory manner  to/  the  court  of  Copen- 
hagen, that,  in  order  to  secure  its 
own  interests  and  provide  for  its 
own  safety,  it  could  leave  Den* 
mark  no  other  choice  than  a  war, 
or  a  close  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.   And  what  kind  of  alliance 
did  they  dare  to  offer?  an  alliance, 
the  first  guarantee  of  which  as  a 
pledge  oi  the  subjection  of  Den* 
mark,  was  to  deliver  up  all  her 
ships  of  war  to  the  British  govern- 
ment 
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ment,    The  alternative  offered  ad-* 
mitted    not   of   hesitation.     This 
opening  made,  at  injurious  in  its 
offers  as  in  its  menaces,  equally 
insulting  in  its  manner  as  in  its 
grounds,  precluded  discussion*  The 
most  justifiable  and  rooted  disdain 
naturally     prevailed    over    every 
other    consideration.     Placed  be* 
tween  danger  and  dishonour,  the 
Danish  government  had  no  choice. 
War  commenced,    Denmark  does 
not  deceive  herself  as  to  the  danger 
or    losses   witlr   which   this    war 
threatens    hen    Attacked    in  the 
most   unexpected  and  dishonour- 
able manner,  exposed  in  an  isolated 
province  nearly  cut  off  from  all 
means  of  defence,  and  forced  into 
an   unequal  contest,    she    cannot 
tatter  herself  with  escaping  a  very 
material  injury*     Unblemished  ho- 
nour still  remains  for.her  to  defend, 
as  well  as  that  esteem  which  she 
flatters  herself  she    has  deserved 
from  the  powers  of  Europe  by  her 
upright  conduct ;  and  she  discovers 
more  glory  in  the  resistance  of  one 
who  sinks,  beneath  superior  force 
than  in  the  easy  triumph  of  those 
who  abuse  it.     Far  from  dreading, 
she  proudly  anticipates  the  judg- 
ment of  Europe  on  this  new  con- 
test.    Let  impartial  cabinets  de* 
cide     whether    there  eristed    for 
England  that    political  necessity, 
those  motives  of  safety,  to  which 
she  has  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice, 
without  remorse,  a  state  that  has 
neither  offended  nor  provoked*  her. 
Firm  in  an  upright  conscience,  eon* 
fiding  in  God  and  the  love  and 
devotion  of  brave  and  loyal  nations 
united  under  a  mild  sceptre,  the 
Danish  government  trusts  that  it 
will  be  able  to  acquit  itself,  with- 
out weakness,  of  diehard  and  pain- 
ful task  that  honour  and  necessity 
have  imposed  on  it.     Considering 
herself  entitled*  to- rely  on  the  in- 


terests and  justice  of  the  cabinets' 
of  Europe,  Denmark  hopes  to  ex- 
perience the  effects  thereof,  more 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those, 
august  sovereigns,  whose  intentions 
and  engagements  have  served  to 
give  colour  to  the  most  crying  act 
of  injustice,  and  whose  offers*  pur- 
posed to  present  to  the  English  go- 
vernment the  means  of  forwarding 
a  general  pacification,  were  not 
able  to  divert  the  latter  from  com- 
mitting an  atrocious  deed,  which 
even  in  England  every  noble  and 
generous  mmd  will  disown,  a  deed 
which  compromises  the  character 
of  a  virtuous  sovereign,  and  sullies 
for  ever  the  annals  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 


Bonaparte's  speech  to  the  le- 
gislative body,  Aug.  17* 

Gentlemen,  the  deputies  of  the 
legislative  body  \  gentlemen,  the* 
members  of  the  tribunate,  and 

'    of  my  council  of  state? 

Since  your  last    meeting,  new 
wars,  new  triumphs,  and  new  trea- 
ties of  peace,   have  changed  ther 
aspect  of  the  political  relations  of 
Europe.     The  house  of  Branden- 
burg, which  was  the  first  to  com- 
bine against  our  independence,  is 
indebted  for  still  being  permitted 
to  reign,  to  the  sincere  friendship 
with'  which,  die  powerful  emperor 
of  the  north  Jias  inspired  me.     A 
French  prince  shall  reign  on  the 
Elbe.     He  will  know  how  to  make 
the  interests  of  his  new    subjects 
form  the  first  and  most  sacred  of 
his  duties.— The  house  of  Saxony 
has    recovered   the,  independence 
which   it  lost  fifty  years    ago.r— 
The  people  of   the  dukedom   of 
Warsaw  and  of  the  town  of  Dant- 
zie  are  again  in  possession  of  their 
country,  and  have  obtained  .their 
rights. — All  the  nations  concur  in 
rejo'cing, 
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rejoicing,  that  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence which  England  exercised 
over  the  continent  is  for  ever  de- 
stroyed. France  is  united  by  the 
laws  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, and  by  our  federative  sy- 
stem with  thepeople  of  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Our 
new  relations  with  Russia  are 
founded  upon  the  reciprocal  respect 
of  two  great  nations.  In  every 
thing  I  have  done,  I  have  only  had 
the  happiness  of  my  people  in  view, 
— that  has  always  been  in  my  eyes 
far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  re- 
nown. I  wish  for  peace  by  sea. 
No  irritation  shall  ever  have  any 
influence  on  my  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  that  object.  I  cannot  be 
irritated  against  a  nation  which  is 
the  sport  and  the  victim  of  the 
parties  that  devour  it,  and  which 
is  misled,  as  well  with  respect  to 
its  own  affairs  as  to  those  of  its 
neighbours.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  termination  which  Provi- 
dence  has  decreed  the  maritime  war 
shall  have,  my  people  will  always 
find  me  the  same,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways find  them  worthy  of  me. 
Frenchmen,  your  conduct  in  these 
times  towards  your  emperor,  who 
was  more  than  500  leagues  distant 
from  you,  has  increased  my  respect, 
and  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  your 
character.  I  have  felt  myself 
proud  to  be  the  first  among  you. 
The  proofs  of  attachment  which 
you  have  given  me,  while,  during 
ten  months  of  absence  and  danger, 
I  was  ever  present  to  your  thoughts, 
have  constantly  awakened  in  me 
die  liveliest  sensations.  All  my 
solicitudes, — all  that  related  even 
to  the  safety  of  my  person  was 
only  interesting  to  me  on  account 
of  the  part  you  took  in  them,  and 
the  important  influence  which  they 
might   produce    on    your   future 


destiny  : — you  are  a  good  and  a 
great  people.  I  have  contrived 
various  means  for  simplifying  and 
perfecting  our  institutions.  The 
nation  has  experienced  the  happiest 
effects  from  the  establishment  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  I  have  dis- 
tributed various  imperial  titles,  in 
order  to  give  a  new  lustre  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  my  subjects, 
to  honour  extraordinary  services 
by  extraordinary  rewards,  and  at 
once  to  prevent  the  return  of  all 
feudal  titles,  which  are  incompati- 
ble with  our  constitution.  The 
accounts  of  my  ministers  of  finance, 
and  of  the  public  treasury,  will 
make  known  to  you  the  prosperous 
state  of  our  finances.  My  people 
will  see  the  contributions  upon 
landed  property  considerably  di- 
minished. My  minister  of  the  in- 
terior will  give  you  an  account  of 
the  public  works  which  are  begun 
or  finished  ;  but  those  which  mar. 
still  be  expected  are  much  more 
considerable,  since  it  is  my  deter-, 
mination  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  even  in  the  smallest  ham- 
let, the  comforts  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  value  of  the  lands,  shall  be 
increased  by  the  developement  of 
that  universal  system  of  improve- 
ment which  I  have  formed.  Gen- 
tlemen, deputies  of  the  legislative 
body,  your  assistance  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  great  object 
will  be  necessary  to  me,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  reckon  upon  that  assist* 
ance  with,  confidence. 


LONDON  GAZETTE. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace, 
Aug.  19,  1807,  present,  the 
King's  most  excellent  majesty  in 
council. 

His  majesty,  having  taken  into 
considerationthe  measures  rccendy 
resorted  to  by  the  enemy  for  di- 
stressing 
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tressing  the  commerce  of  the  unit* 
ed  kingdom,  is  pleased,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil, to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered, that  all  vessels  under  the 
flag  of  Mecklenburgh,  Olden- 
burgh,  Papcnburgh,  or  Knip- 
hausen,  shall  be  forthwith  warned 
not  to  trade  in -future  at  any  hostile 
port,  unless  such  vessels  shall  be 
going  from,  or  coming  to,  a  port 
of  the  united  kingdom;  and  in 
case  any  such  vessel,  after  having 
been  so  warned,  shall  be  found 
trading,  or  to  have  traded  after 
such  warning;  or  in  case  any  ves- 
sel or  goods  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  such  countries,  after 
the  expiration  of  s'x  weeks  from 
the  date  of  this  order,  shall  *  be 
found  trading,  or  to  have  traded, 
after  such  six  weeks  have  expired, 
at  any  hostile  port,  such  vessel  and 
goods,  unless  going  from,  or  com- 
ing to,  a  port  in  the  united  king- 
dom, shall  be  seized  and  brought 
in  for  legal  adjudication,  and  shall 
be  condemned  as  lawful  prize  to 
his  majesty:  and  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  the  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  and  judge's  of 
the  courts 'of  vice-admiralty,  are  to* 
take  the  necessary  measures  herein, 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  ap- 
pertain. S .  Cottr  ELL. 

TREATY  OF    PEACE  BETWEEN   RUS- 
SIA AND  THE  PORTE. 

t  Art.  I.  From  the  date  of  the 
signature  of  the  treatv,  all  hostili- 
ties shall  cease  between  the  two  bel- 
ligerent powers. 

II.  As  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
Russia  equally  wish,  with  the  most 
amicable  intention,  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  and  harmony,  the 


high  contracting  parties'  will  ap-* 
point,  after  the  signature  of  the  pre* 
sent  armistice,  plenipotentiaries  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  peace  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  meet  in  the 
most  convenient  situation  for  both. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion for  a  definitive  peace,  difficult 
ties  should  unfortunately  arise,  so 
as  to  obstruct  a  definitive  arrange- 
ment, hostilities  shall  not  recom- 
mence before  next  spring*  that  is. 
to  say,  before  the  21st  March  1808/ 
new  style  of  the  Christian  «ra. 

III.  As  soon  as  the  present  ar- 
mistice is  signed,  the  Russian' 
troops  shall  begin  to  evacuate  Wal- 
lachra  and  Moldavia,  arid  all  the 
provinces,  fortresses,  and  other  ter-* 
ritory  which  they  have  occupied 
during  the  war ;  and  to  retire  with- 
in their  ancient  frontiers,  so  that 
the  said  evacuation  shall  be  com- 
pleted in  the  space  of  thirty-five 
days  from  the  date  of  the  signature' 
of  the  present  armistice. 

The  Russian  troops  shall  leave- 
in  the  territory  and  fortresses  which" 
they  shall  evacuate,  all  the  effects," 
cannon,  and  ammunition,  found 
on  taking  possession  of  them. 

The  Sublime  Porte  shall  appoint 
commissaries  to  receive  the  afore- 
said fortresses  from  Russian  of- 
ficers appointed  for  the  aforesaid 
purpose. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall,  in  like 
manner,  retire  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  repass  the  Danube. 
They  will  only  leave  in  the  for* 
tresses  of  Ismail,  Brailow,  and 
Giurgton,  garrisons  sufficient  to 
keep  them. 

The  Russian  troops  shall  cor- 
respond with  the  Ottomans,  so  that 
the  two  armies  shall  begin  to  re- 
tire at  the  same  time  from  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia. 

The    two     contracting    parties 

shall 
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shall  in  no  way  meddle  with  the 
administration  of  the  two  princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
till  the  arrival  of  plenipotentiaries 
charged  with  the  office  of  negotiate 
ing  for  a  definitive  peace. 

Till  peace  is  concluded,  the  Ot- 
toman troops  shall  not  enter  any 
of  tj)e  fortresses  evacuated  by  the 
Russians.  The  inhabitants  alone 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  them* 

IV.  Conformably  to  the  preced- 
ing article,  the  island  of  Tenedos, 
as  well  as  every  other  place  in  the 
Archipelago,  which,  before  the  in- 
telligence of  the  armistice  shall 
have  arrived)  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  Russian  troops,  shall  be  eva- 
cuated*. 

The  Russian  troops  which  are 
stationed  before  Tenedos,  or  any 
other  place  in  the  Archipelago, 
shall  return  to  their  ports*  in  order 
that  the  Dardanelles  shall  be  at 
once  open  and  free. 

If  the  Russian  ships  in  proceed- 
ing to  their  ports  shall  be  obliged 
to  stop  at  any  port  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, in  consequence  of  tempes- 
tuous weather,  or  any  other  un- 
avoidable accident,  the  Turkish 
.officers  shall  not  oppose  any  ob- 
stacle, but,  on  the  contrary,  shall 
afford  them  the  necessary  aid. 

All  the  ships  of  war,  or  other 
Ottoman  vessels,  which  during 
the  war  shall  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  shall  be  re- 
stored, With  their  crews,  as  well  as 
the  Russian  vessels  which  shall 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ottomans.  The  Russian  ships  in 
proceeding  to  their  ports  shall  not 
take  on  board  any  subject  of  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

V.  All  the  vessels  of  die  Rus- 
sian flotilla  stationed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sunnc  or  elsewhere,  shall  go 
cut  and  proceed  to  their  ports*  in 
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order  that  the  Ottoman  vessel* 
may  go  out  and  come  in  with  per- 
fect safety. 

The  Sublime  Porte  will  give  or- 
ders that  the  Russian  vessels  pro- 
ceeding to  their  pons  shall  be  re- 
spected, and  that  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  any  Ottoman 
port  in  case  they  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  so  by  tempestuous  weather 
or  any  other  inevitable  accident. 
,  VI.  All  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
other  slaves  of  both  sexes,  of  what- 
ever quality  or  rank,  shall  be  im- 
mediately liberated  and  restored 
on  both  sides,  without  any  ransom, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of 
Mussulmen  who  shall  have  volun- 
tarily embraced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Russia 
who  shall  have  voluntarily  em- 
braced the  Mahometan  religion  in 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  armistice,  all  the 
commanders,  officers  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fortresses  of  Turkey, 
who  are  at  present  in  Russia,  shall 
be  restored  and, sent  to  Turkey 
with  all  their  property  aad  bag- 

VII.  The  present  treaty  of  ar- 
mistice written  in  Turkish  and  in 
French  has  been  signed  by  the  two 
plenipotentiaries  and  by  the  adju- 
tant commandant  Guilleminot»and 
has  been  exchanged  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ratified  by  the  Grant! 
Vizier  and  by  his  excellency  the 
general  in  chief  Michelson* 

The  two  plenipotentiaries  shall 
take  care  that  the  said  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  within  one 
week,  of  sooner  if  possible* 

Done  and  decreed  at  the  castle 
of  Slobosia,  near  Giurgion,  the 
20th  of  the  month  of  Dgemazial* 
Atur,  the  year  of  the  Hegira  12% 
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and  the  Hfch  of  August  (old  style), 
or  the  34th  of  August  1807  (new 
style),  of  the  Christian  aera. 

Oalib  Effbnm. 

Sergio  Laskaroff. 

GuiLLKMINOT. 
WEST    INDIES. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  law 
passed  by  the  corporation  of 
Kingston  in  Jamaica. 

JAMAICA,  ss. 

An  ordinance  for  preventing  the 
profanation  c£  religious  rites 
and  false  worshipping  of  God, 
under  the  pretence  of  preaching 
and  teaching,  by  illiterate,  igno- 
rant, and  ill-disposed  persons, 
and  of  the  mischiefs  consequent 
thereupon. 

Whereas  it  is  not  only  highly 
incumbent  upon,  but  the  first  and 
most  serious  duty  of  all  magistrates 
and  bodies  politic,  to  uphold  and 
encourage  the  due,  proper,    and 
solemn  exercise    of  religion,    and 
.   Worshipping    God, — and  whereas 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  bring 
true  devotion,  and  the  practice  of 
real  religion,  into  disrepute,  than 
the  pretended  teaching,  preaching, 
and  expounding  the  word  of  God 
as  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
by  uneducated,  illiterate,  and  igno- 
rant persons  and  false  enthusiasts, 
— «nd  whereas  the  practice  of  such 
pretended  preaching,  teaching,  and 
expounding  the    holy  Scriptures, 
by  such  descriptions  of  persons  as 
aforesaid,  to  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons of  colour  and  negroes,  botn  of 
free  condition  and  slaves,  assembled 
together  in  houses,  negro-houses, 
huts,  and  the  yards  thereunto  ap- 
pertaining, ana  also  in  divers  lanes 
and  by-places,  within  this  city  and 
parish,  hath  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree;  and,  during  such  pre- 
1807.- 


tended  preaching,    teaching,  and 
expounding,   and    pretended  wor- 
shipping of  God,  divers  indecent 
and  unseemly  noises,  gesticulations, 
and  behaviour,  often  are  used  and 
take  place,  to  die  great  annoyance 
of  the  neighbours,  and  to  the  dis- 
repute of  religion  itself;  aad  also 
to  the  great  detriment  of  slaves, 
who  are  induced,  by  divers  artifices 
and  pretences  of  the  said  pretend- 
ed preachers,   to  attend  the  said 
irregular  assemblies,  whereby  such 
slaves  are    continually  kept    and 
detained  from  their  owners'  neces- 
sary business  and  employe  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  minds  of  slaves 
have  been  so  operated  upon  and 
affected  by  the  fanaticism  of  die 
aforesaid  description  of  persons,  as 
to  become  actually  deranged, — be 
it  therefore  enacted  and  ordained 
by  the  common  council  of  the  city 
and  parish  of  Kingston  (the  mayor, 
aldermen,   and  common  council- 
men  of  the  said  city  and  parish,  or 
a  competent  and  legal  number  or 
quorum  of  them  being  in  common 
council  assembled)  ;  and  it  is  here- ' 
by  enacted  and   ordained  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  from 
and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
no  person,  not  being  duly  authoris- 
ed, qualified,  and  permitted,  as  is 
directed  by  the  laws  of  this  island, 
and  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
place  mentioned  in  such  license, 
shall,  under  pretence  of  being  a 
minister  of  religion,  of  any  sect  or 
denomination,  or  of  being  a  teacher 
or  expounder    of  the  gospel,  or 
other -parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
presume   to    preach  or  teach,  or 
sing   psalms,  m  any  meeting    or 
assembly  of  negroes,  or  persons  of 
colour  within  this  city  and  parish : 
and  in  case  any  person  shall  in  any 
ways  offend  herein,  every  such  per- 
son, if  a  white  person,  shall  suffer 
such  punishment  by  fine,  not  eiceed- 
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ing  100/. j  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
common  jail  for  any  space  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  or  both ;  or, 
if  a  free  person  of  colour,  or  free 
black,  by  fine  not  exceeding  100/., 
or  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse 
for  a  space  of  time  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  boihj  or,  if  a 
slave,  by  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour  in  the  wot  k house  for  a  space 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by 
whipping,  not  exceeding  S9  stripes, 
or  both,  as  shall  be  in  those  cases 
respectively  adjudged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and 
ordained,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  no  persons  whatsoever, 
being,  so  as  aforesaid,  licensed  and 
permitted,  shall  use  public  worship 
in  any  of  the  said  places  within 
this  city  .and  parish,  which  may  be 
so  licensed  as  aforesaid,  earlier  than 
the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning,  or 
later  than  sun- set  in  the  evening, 
under  the  penalty  of  such  punish- 
ment by  fine,  not  exceeding  100/., 
or  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  the 
space  of  three  months,  or  both,  as 
shall  be  in  that  respect  adjudged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and 
ordained,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  from  and  after  the  said 
1st  day  of  July  next,  in  case  Any 
owner,  possessor,  or  occupier  of 
any  house,  out-house,  yard,  or 
other  place  whatsoever,  shall  per- 
mit any  meeting  of  any  description 
of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing or  joining  in  ajry  such  pretend-, 
ea  teaching,  preaching,  praying, 
or  singing  of  psalms  as  aforesaid, 
such  owner,  occupier,  or  possessor* 
being  a  white  person,  shall  incur 
and  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine, 
not  exceeding  100/.,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  jail,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  or  both :  or, 
if  a  person  of  colour,  or  black,  of 
free  condition,  by  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing 100/.,  or  confinement  in  the 


workhouse  for  any  space  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months;  or,  if  a 
slave,  by  confinement  and  hard 
labour  in  die  workhouse,  for  any 
space  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
by  whipping,  not  exceeding  S9 
stripes,  or  both,  as  shall  in  these  re- 
spective cases  be  adjudged- 

Passed    the    common     council 
the  16th  day  of  June,  1807. 

Dan  til  Moots,  recorder. 


PRUSSIAN   PROCLAMATION. 

Copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  at 
Merael  by  the  court  of  admiralty 
and  commerce. 

It  is  hereby  made  known  to  all 
merchants  of  this  place,  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  peace  concluded 
at  Tilsit,  between  Prussia  and 
France,  not  only  all  Prussian  ports 
shall  be  shut  against  English  ships, 
but  thaj  also  all  trade  and  com- 
merce  between  Prussia  and  En- 
gland must  cease, 

Hitherto    thejr  could    only  be 
shut  up  in  a  private  manner,  be- 
cause several  Prussian  ships  were 
lying  in  English  ports,  and  it  be- 
came, therefore,  necessary  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  because  several 
other  vessels,  laden  with  provisions 
unavoidably  required  for  this  coun- 
try, were  still  at  sea.    These  ob- 
stacles  being  now    removed,  we 
hereby  publicly  make  known  by  his 
royal  majesty's  command,  that  this 
port,  in  common   with  all  other 
Prussian  harbours,  is  shut  against 
all  ships  which  are  English,  or  be- 
longing to  any  individual  of  the 
English  nation :  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, and  no  pretences  what* 
soever,  an  English  ship,  or  even  a 
neutral  bottom*  coming  from  En- 
glish  pons  or  English    colonies, 
shall  be  admitted  in  the  ports  of 
this  couAtry ;  and  that  no  person 
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shall  be  permitted,  on  pain  of  the 
goods  being  Confiscated,  and  other 
Severe  punishment  inflicted,  to  send 
goods  from  this  place  to  any  En- 
glish port  or  English  colonies,  or 
order  them  to  be  sent  to  this  port : 
in  short,  no  navigation  or  trade 
with  England  or  the  English  co- 
lonies shall  be  permitted  either  in 
English  or  neutral  bottoms.  Now 
Whereas  strict-  observance  and  ex- 
ecution of  this  point  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  between  France 
'  and  Prussia,  has  been  enjoined  to  us 
by  his  royal  majesty  in  the  most 
rigorous  manner,  and  on  pain  of 
being  dismissed  from  our  offices, 
and  other  severe  punishment!* — 
therefore,  we  have  strictly  directed 
and  instructed  all  our  subordinate 
officers  carefully  to  watch  over  all 
cases  of  transgression,  and  as  soon 
as  any  such  cases  shall  happen  and 
take  place,  immediately  to  report 
them  to  us. 

While  we  thus  give  the  public 
notice  on  the  said  subject,  we  at  the 
same  time  advise  and  warn  all  mer- 
chants of  this  place  not  to -render 
themselves  guilty  of  a  contraven- 
tion, which,  from  the  measures  we 
have  adopted,  will  certainly  be 
discovered,  and  not  expose  them- 
selves* on  account  of  a  small  illicit 
profit,  to  the  confiscation  of  their 
goods,  and  other  severe  criminal 
punishments. 

Brahl. 

Royal  Prussian  conn  of  naviga- 
tion and  trade, 

Memel,  Sept.  2, 1807. 


BRITISH  DECLARATION. 

His  majesty  owes  to  himself  and 
to  Europe  a  frank  exposition  of  the 
motives  which  have  dictated  his  late 
measures  in  the  Baltic. 

His  majesty  has  delayed  this  ex-* 


position  only  in  the  hope  of  that 
more  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  court  of  Denmark  which  it  was 
his  majesty's  first  wish  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain,  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  make  great  efforts  and 
great  sacrifices ;  and  of  which  be 
never  lost  sight,  even  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  most  decisive  hos^ 
tility. 

Deeply  as  the  disappointment  of 
the  hopa  has  been  felt  by  his  ma- 
jesty, he  lias  the  consolation  of  re- 
flecting, that  no  exertion  was  left 
untried  on  his  part  to  prcdueea 
different  result.  And  while  he  la* 
merits  the  cruel  necessity  which  has 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
acts  of  hostility  against  a  nation, 
with  which  it  was  his  majesty's  most 
earnest  desire  to  have  established 
the  relations  of  common  interests 
and  alliance?  his  majesty  feels  con- 
fident that,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world,  the  justification 
of  his  conduct  will  be  found  in 
the  commanding  and  indispensable 
duty,  paramount  to  all  others 
amongst  the  obligations  of  a  sove- 
reign, of  providing,  while  there  was 
yet  time,  for  the  immediate  security 
of  his  people. 

His  majesty  had  received  the 
most  positive  information  of  the 
determination  of  the  present  ruler 
of  France  to  occupy,  with  a  mili- 
tary force,  the  territory  of  Holstein, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Great 
Britain  from  all  her  accustomed 
channels  of  communication  with 
the  continent  j  of  inducing  or  com- 
pelling the  court  of  Denmark  to 
close  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
against  the  British  commerce  and 
navigation ;  and  -of  availing  him- 
self  ot  the  aid  of  the  Danish  marine 
for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Ireland. 

Confident  as  his  majesty  was  of 

the  authenticity  of  che  sources  from 
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'  ,  which  this  intelligence  was  derived, 
and  confirmed  in  the  credit  which 
he  gave  to  it,  as  well  by  the  noto- 
rious and  repeated  declarations  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  its  recent  occu- 
pation of  the  towns  and  territories 
o&  other  neutral  states,  as  by  the 
preparations     actually    made    for 
collecting  a  hostile  force  upon  the 
frontiers  of  his  Danish   majesty's 
continental  dominions,'  his  majesty 
would  yet  willingly  have  forborne 
to  act  upon  this  intelligence,  until 
the    complete   and'  practical  dis- 
closure of  the  plan  had  made  mani- 
fest to  all  the  world  the   absolute 
necessity  of  resisting  it.     His  ma- 
jesty did  forbear  as  long  as  there 
could  be  a  doubt  of  the  urgency  of 
the  danger,  or  a  hope  of  an  effec- 
tual   counteraction    to  it,   in  the 
means  or  in  the  dispositions  of  Den- 
mark.    But  his  majesty  could  not 
but  recollect  that  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  former  war,  the  court  of 
Denmark  engaged  in  a  hostile  con- 
federacy against  Great  Britain,  the 
apology  offered  by  that  court  for 
so  unjustifiable  an  abandonment  of 
a  neutrality  which  his  majesty  had 
never  ceased  to  respect,  was  found- 
ed on  its  avowed  inability  to  resist 
the  operation  of  external  influence, 
and  the   threats  of  a  formidable 
neighbouring  power.     His  majesty- 
could  not  but  compare  the  degree 
of  influence,  which  at  that  time  de- 
termined the  decision  of  the  court 
Of  Denmark,  in  violation  of  posi- 
tive  engagements,  solemnly  con- 
tracted but  six  months  before,  with 
the     increased    operation     which 
France  had  now  the  means  of  giv- 
ing ro  the  same  principle  of  intimi- 
dation, with  kingdoms  prostrate  at 

*  her  fret,  and  with  the  population 
of  nations  under  her  banners.  Nor 
was  the  danger  less  imminent  than 
certain.  Already  the  army  destined 
for  the  invasion   of  Holstein  was 


assembled  on  the  violated  territory 
of  neutral  Hamburgh.  And,  Hol- 
stein  once  occupied,  die  island  of 
Zealand  was  at  the  mercy  of  France, 
and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her 
disposal. 

It  is  true,  a  British  force  might 
have  found  its  way  into  the  Baltic, 
and  checked  for  a  time  the  move- 
ments of  the  Danish  marine.    But 
the  season  was  approaching  when 
that  precaution  would  no   longer 
have  availed ;  and  when  his  majes- 
ty's fleet  must  have  retired  from 
that  sea,  and  permitted  France,  in 
undisturbed  security,  to  accumu- 
late, the  means  of  offence  against 
his  majesty's  dominions.  Yet,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  in  call- 
ing upon  Denmark  for  satisfaction 
and  security  which  his  majesty  was 
compelled  to  require,  and   in  de- 
manding the  only  pledge  by  which 
that    security  could  be  rendered 
effectual — the  temporary  possession 
of  that  fleet,  which  was  the  chief 
inducement  to  France  for  forcing 
Denmark  into  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,— his  majesty  accompanied 
this  demand  with  the  offer  of  every 
condition  which  could  tend  to  re- 
concile it  to  the  interests   and  to 
the  feelings  of  the  court  of  Den- 
mark.    It  was  for  Denmark  her- 
self to  state  the  terms  and  stipula- 
tions which  she  might  require.    If 
Denmarkwas  apprehensive  that  the 
surrender  of  her  fleet  would  be  re- 
sented by  France  as  an  act  of  con- 
nivance, his  majesty  had  prepared 
a  land  force  of   such  formidable 
magnitude,    as  must   have  made, 
concession  justifiable  even  in  the 
estimation  of  France,  by  rendering 
resistance  altogether  unavailing.— 
If  Denmark  was  really  prepared  to 
resist  the  demands  of  France,  and 
to  maintain  her  independence,  his 
majesty  proffered  his.  cooperation 
for  her  defence — naval,  military, 

and 
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and  pecuniary  aid  ;  the  guarantee 
of  her  European  territories,  and 
the  security  and  extension  of  her 
colonial  possessions. 

That  the  sword  has  been  drawn 
in  the  execution  of  a  service  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  is  matter  of 
sincere  and  painful  regret  to  his 
majesty.  That  the  state  andx  cir- 
cumstances of  the^world  are  such 
as  to  have  required  and  justified 
the  measures  of  self-preservation, 
to  which  his  majesty  has  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting, is  a  truth  which  his  ma- 
jesty deeply  deplores,  but  for  which 
he  is  in  no  degree  responsible. 

His  majesty  has  long  carried  on 
a  most  unequal  contest  of  scru- 
pulous forbearance  against  unre- 
lenting violence  and  oppression. 
But  that  forbearance  has  its  bounds. 
When  the  design  was  openly  avow- 
ed, and  already  but  too  far  ad- 
vanced towards  its  accomplish- 
ment, of  subjecting  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  one  universal  usurpation, 
and  of  combining  them  by  terror 
or  by  force  in  a  confederacy  against 
the  maritime  rights  and  political 
existence  of  this  kingdom,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  his  majesty  to 
anticipate  the  success  of  a  system, 
not  more  fatal  to  his  interests  than 
those  of  the  powers  who  were 
destined  to  be  the  instruments  of 
its  execution.  It  was  time  that  the 
effects  of  that  dread  which  France 
has  inspired  into  the  nations  of  the 
w'orld,  should  be  counteracted  by 
an  exertion  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  called  for  by  the  exigency 
of  the'erisis,  and  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Not- 
withstanding the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, it  still  remains  for  Denmark 
to  determine  whether  war  shall  con- 
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tinue  between  the  two  nations. 
His  majesty  still  proffers  an  ami- 
cable arrangement.  He  is  anxious 
to  sheathe  tlie  sword  which  he  has 
been  most  reluctantly  compelled 
to  draw;  and  he  is  ready  to  deifTorf- 
strate  to  Denmark  and  to  the  world, 
that,  having  acted  solely  upon  the 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  se- 
curity of  his  own  dominions,  he  is 
not  desirous  from  any  other  mo- 
tive, or  for  any  object  of  advan- 
tage or  aggrandisement,  to  carry 
measures  of  hostility  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  necessity  which  has  pro- 
duced them. 

Westminster,  Sept.  25,  1807. 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
RUSSIA. 

The  greater  value  the  emperor 
attached  to  the  friendship  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  die  greater  was 
his  regret  at  perceiving  that  that 
monarch  altogether  separated  him- 
self from  him.  Twice  has  the  em- 
peror taken  up  arms  ;  in  both  cases 
his  cause  was  most  directly  that  of 
England ;  and  he  solicited  in  vain 
from  England  a  cooperation  which 
her  interest  required.  He  did  not 
demand  that  her  troops  should  be 
united  with  his;  he  desired  only 
that  they  should  effect  a  diversion. 
He  was  astonished  that  in  her 
cause  she  did  not  act  in  union  with 
him ;  but,  coolly  contemplating  a 
bloody  spectacle,  in  a  war  which 
had  been  kindled  at  her  will,  she 
sent  troops  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres. 
One  part  of  her  armies,  which  ap- 
peared destined  to  make  a  diversion 
in  Italy,  quitted,  at  length,  Sicily 
where  it  was  assembled.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
done  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
coasts  of  Naples,  when  it  was  un- 
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derstaod  that  it  was  occupied  in  at- 
tempting to  seize  and  appropriate 
to  itself  Egypt.  But  what  sensibly 
touched  the  heart  of  his  imperial 
majesty  was*  to  perceive  that  En- 
gland, contrary  to  her  good  faith 
and  the  express  and  precise  terms 
of  treaties,  troubled  at  sea  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects.  And  at 
what  an  epoch  1 — when  the  blood 
of  Russians  was  shedding  in  the 
most  glorious  warfares  ;  which 
drew  down,  and  fixed  against  the 
armies  of  his  imperial  majesty,  all 
the  military  force  of  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  with 
whom  England  was,  and  is  now,  at 
war. 

When  the  two  emperors  made 
peace,  his  majesty,  in  spite  of  his 
just  resentments  against  England, 
did  not  refrain  from  rendering  her 
service.  His  majesty  stipulated, 
even  in  the  very  treaty,  that  he 
would  become  mediator  between, 
her  and  France;  and,  finally,  he 
offered  his  mediation  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  His  majesty  an- 
nounced to  the  king,  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  obtain  for  him  ho- 
nourable conditions.  But  the  British 
ministry,  apparently  faithful  to  that 
plan  which  was  to  loosen  and 
break  the  bonds  which  had  con- 
nected Russia  and  England,  re* 
jected  the  mediation.  The  peace 
between  Russia  'and  France  was  to 
prepare  a  general  peace.  Then  it 
was  that  England  suddenly  quitted 
that  Apparent  lethargy  to  which 
she  had  abandoned  herself;  but  it 
was  to.  cast  upon  the  north  of 
Europe'  new  firebrands,  which 
were  to  enkindle  and  nourish  the 
flame  of  war,  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  see  extinguished.  Her 
fleets  and  her  troops  appeared  upon 
the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute 
*  there  an  act  of  violence  of  which 


history,  so  fertile  in  examples,  doe* 
not  furnish  a  single  parallel.  A 
tranquil  and  moderate  power,  which 
by  long  and  unchanging  wisdom 
had  obtained  in  the  circle  of  mo* 
narchies  a  moral  dignity,  sees  itself 
assaulted  and  treated  as  if  it  had 
been  forging  plots,  and  meditating 
the  ruin  ot  England;  and  all  to 
justify  its  prc*mpt  and  total  spoliai 
tion, 

The  emperor,  wounded  in  his 
dignity,  in  the  interests  of  his  peo, 
pie,  in  his.  engagements  with' the 
courts  of  the  north,  by  this  act  of 
violence  committed  in  the  Baltic, 
which  is  an  inclosed  sea,  whose 
tranquillity  had  been  for  a  long 
period,  and  with  the  privity  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's,  the  subject 
of  reciprocal  guarantee,  did  not 
dissemble  his  resentment  against 
England,  and  announced  to  her  that 
he  could  not  remain  insensible  to  it. 
His  majesty  did  not  foresee  that 
when -England,  having  employed 
her  force  successfully,  was  about  to 
bear  away  her  prey,  she  would 
commit  a  new  outrage  against 
Penmark,  and  that  his  majesty  was 
to  share  in  it,  New  proposals  were 
made,  each  more  insidious  than 
the  foregoing,  which  were  to  con- 
nect with  the  British  power  Den-* 
mark  subjected,  disgraced,  and 
affecting  to  applaud  what  had  been 
wrought  against  her*  The  em- 
peror  still  less  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
guaranty  this  submission,  and  that 
he  should  pledge  Jiimself  that  this 
act  of  violence  should  have  no  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  England. 
Her  ambassador  believed  that  it 
was  possible  to  propose  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministry,  that  his  majfcsty 
should  become  the  apologist  and 
the  protector  of  what  he  had  so 
loudly  blamed.    To  this  proceed* 
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ing  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
the  emperor  paid  no  other  atten- 
tion tftan  it  deserved.  He  thought 
it  time  to  put  limits  to  his  modera- 
tion. 

The  prince  royal  of  Denmark, 
endowed  with  a  character  full  of 
energy  and  nobleness,  and  possess- 
ing from  Providence  a  dignity  equal 
to  his  high  rank,  had  informed  the 
emperor,   that,  justly  incensed  at 
what  had  taken  place  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  had  not  ratified  the  con- 
Tendon,  and  considered  it  as  of  no 
effect.     At  this  moment  he  has 
just  communicated  to  his  imperial 
majesty  new  proposals  which  have 
been  made  to  him,    which  serve 
only  to  inflame  his  resistance  instead 
of  appeasing  it ;  because  they  tend 
to  impress  upon  his  actions  the  seal 
of  degradation,  the  impression  of 
which  they  have  never  borne.  The 
emperor,  touched  with  the  confi- 
dence which  the  prince  royal  plac- 
ed in  him,  and  having  considered 
his  own  peculiar  complaints- against 
England;  having    maturely  exa- 
mined, too,  the  engagements  which 
he   had   entered     into    with   the 
powers  of  the  north— engagements 
Formed  by  the  empress  Catharine, 
and  by  his  late  majesty  the  em- 
peror, both  of  glorieus  memory — 
nas  resolved  to  fulfil  them.     His 
imperial  majesty,  therefore,  breaks 
of   all   communication  with  En- 
gland :  he  recalls  the  whole  of  the 
mission  which  he  has  sent  thither  ; 
and  no  longer  chooses  to  keep  with 
him  that  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
There  shall  from  henceforth  be  no 
connexion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.   The  emperor  declares,  that 
he  annuls,  and  for  ever,  every  pre- 
ceding  convention   between    En- 
§  land  and  Russia,  and  particularly 
lat  entered  into  in  1801,  the  5th 
( 17th  )  of  the  month  of  June.    He 
proclaims  anew  the  principles  of  the 


armed  neutrality,  that  monument 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  and  engages  never  to 
recede  from  that  system.  He  de- 
mands of  England  complete  satis- 
faction to  all  his  subjects  for  their 
just  reclamations  of  vessels  and 
merchandizes  detained  against  the 
express  tenor  of  treaties  concluded 
in  his  own  reign.  The  emperof 
engages,  there  shall  be  no  re-esta- 
blishment of  concord  between 
Russia  and  England,  till  satis- 
faction shall  have  been  given  to 
Denmark. 

The  emperor  expects  that  his 
Britannic  majesty,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing his  ministers,  as  he  does,  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  fresh  war,  listen- 
ing only  to  his  own  feelings,  will 
be  disposed  to  conclude  such  treaty 
with  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
France,  as  shall  prolong  (to  use 
the  expression)  interminably  (d 
tout?  Id  terme)  tne  invaluable  bless- 
ings of  peace.  When  the  empe- 
ror shall  be  satisfied  upon  all  the 
preceding  points,  and  especially 
upon  that  of  peace  between  France 
and  England,  without  which  no 
part  of  Europe  can  promise  itself 
real  tranquillity,  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty will  then  gladly  resume  with 
Great  Britain  those  relations  of 
amity,  which,  under  the  just  dis- 
content which  he  could  not  but 
feel,  he  has,  perhaps,  preserved  too 
long. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  20th 
(31st)  October. 


DECLARATION    OP     WAR     AGAINST 
DENMARK. 

At  the  court  of  the  Queen's  palace, 
the  4th  day  of  Nov.  1807,  pre- 
sent, the  King's  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council. 

Whereas  the  king  of  Denmark 
(T  4)  ha< 
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has  issued  a  declaration  of  war  a- 
gainst  his  majesty,  his  subjects  and 
people ;  and  his  majesty's  anxious 
and  repeated  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  revocation  of  such  declaration, 
and  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
peace,  have  proved  ineffectual ;  his 
majesty  therefore  is  pleased,  by  and 
witn  the  advice  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil, to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered, that  general  reprisals  be' 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods, 
and  subjects  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark (save  and  except  any  vessels 
to  which  his  majesty's  license  has 
been  granted,  or  which  have  been 
directed  to  be  released  from  the 
embargo,  and  have  not  since  ar- 
rived at  any  foreign  port),  so  that 
as  well  his  majesty's  fleets  and  ships, 
as  also  all  other  ships  and  vessels* 
that  shall  be  commissioned  by  let- 
ters of  marque  or  general  reprisals, 
or  otherwise,  by  his  majesty's  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office 
of  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  shall  and  irjay  lawfully  seize 
all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  be- 
longing  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  or 
his  subjects,  or  others  inhabiting 
within  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  bring  the  same  to 
judgment  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
admiralty  within  his  majesty's  do- 
minions ;  and,  to  that  end*  his  ma- 
jesty's advocate-general,  with  the 
advocateof  the  aamiralty*  are  forth- 
with V.0  prepare  the  draft  of  a  com- 
mission, and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty  at  this  board,  authorizing 
the  commissioners  for  executing  die 
office  of  lord  high  admiral,  or  any 
person  or  persons  by  them  em» 
powered  and  appointed,  to  issue 
forth  and  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisals  to  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  or  others  whom  the  said 
commissioners  shall  deem  fitly  qua- 
lified in  that  behalf,  for  the  appre- 
Jttnding*   seizing,  and  taking  the 


ships,  vessels*  and  goods  belonging 
to  Denmark,  and  the  vassals  and 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
or  any  inhabiting  within  his  coun- 
tries, territories,  or  dominions  (ex- 
cept as  aforesaid)  ;  and  that  such 
powers  and  clauses  be  inserted  in 
the  said  commission  as  have  been 
usual,  and  are  according  to  former 
precedents :  and  his  majesty's  ad* 
vocate-general,  with  the  advocate 
of*  the  admiralty,  are  also  forthwith 
to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  commis- 
sion, and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty  at  this  board,  authorizing 
the  said  commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  lord  high  admi- 
ral, to  will  and  require  the  high 
cpurt  of  admiralty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  lieutenant  and  judge 
of  the  said  court,  his  surrogate  or 
surrogates,  as  also  the  several  courts 
of  admiralty  within  his  majesty's 
dominions,  to  take  cognizance  of, 
and  judicially  proceed  upon,  all 
and  allmanner  of  captures,  seizures, 
prizes,  and  reprisals  of  all  ships  and 
goods  that  are  or  shall  be  taken, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same, 
and,  according  to  the  course  of  ad- 
miralty, and  the  laws  of  nations,  to 
adjudge  and  condemn  all  such  ships, 
vessels,  and  goods  as  shall  belong, 
to  Denmark,  or  the  vassals  and  sub* 
jects  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  or  to 
any  others  inhabiting  within  any  of 
his  countries,  territories,  and  domi- 
nions (except  as  aforesaid)  5  and 
that  such  powers  and  clauses  be 
inserted  in  the  said  commission  as 
have  been  usual,  and  are  according 
to  former  precedents ;  and  they  are 
likewise  to  prepare,  and  lay  before 
his  majesty  at  this  board,  a  draft  of 
such  instructions  as  may  be  proper 
to  be  sent  to  the  courts  of  admiralty 
in  his  majesty's  foreign  govern- 
ments and  plantations,  for  their 
guidance  herein ;  as  also  another 
-praft  of  instructions  for  such  ships 
'        "  as, 
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as  shall  be  commissioned  for  die 
purpose  above  mentioned. 

Eldon,  O.  Camoen,  P.  West- 
morland, C.  P.  S.  WlNCHBL- 

sea,    Cathcart,    Hawkes- 

BURV,   MuLGRAVE,   Sp.   PeR- 

ceval,   Nat.  Bono. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace, 
the  4th  day  of  Nov.  1 807.  present 
the  King's  most  excellent  majes- 
ty in  council. 

Whereas  France  has  taken  forci- 
ble possession  of  certain  territories 
and  ports  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Me- 
diterranean and  Adriatic  seas,  and 
has  subverted  their  antient  govern- 
ments, and  erected,  in  the  room 
thereof,  new  governments,  which, 
under  her  influence,^  are  aiding  in 
the  execution  of  her  hostile  designs 
against  the  property,   commerce, 
and  navigation  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects :  and  whereas  divers  acts,  in- 
jurious to  the  just  rights  of  his  ma- 
jesty,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  have  in  consequence  been 
committed,,  his  majesty  is  pleased, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  general  reprisals  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
and  ports  of  Tuscany,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  port  and  territory  of 
Ragusa,  and  those  of  the  islands 
lately  composing   the  republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands,  and  all  other 
ports  and  places  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Adriatic  seas,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  arms  of  France  or 
her  allies,  so  that  as  well  his  ma- 
jesty's fleets  and  ships,  as  also  all 
other  ships  and  vessels  that  shall  be 
commissioned  by  letters  of  marque 
or  -general  reprisals,  or  otherwise, 
by  his  majesty's  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  shall  and 


may  lawfully  seize  all  ships,  vessels* 
and  goods  belonging  to  the  said 
territories,  ports,  and  places,  or  to 
any  persons  being  subjects  or  inha- 
bitants thereof,  and  bring  the  same 
to  judgment  in  such  courts  of  ad- 
miralty within  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions as  shall  be  duly  commission- 
ed to  take  cognizance  thereof;  and 
to  that  end,  his  majesty's  advocate- 
general,  with  the  advocate  of  the 
admiralty,  are  forthwith  to  prepare 
the  draft  of  a  commission,  and  pre* 
sent  the  same  to  his  majesty  at  'his 
board,  authorizing  the  said  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office 
of  lord  high  admiral,  or  any  per- 
son or  persons  by  them  empowered 
and  appointed,  to  issue  .forth  and 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
sals to  anv  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, or  others  whom  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  deem  fitly  qualified 
in  that  behalf,  for  the  apprehend- 
ing, seizing,^  and  taking  the  ships, 
vessels,  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
said  territories,  ports,  and  places, 
or  to  any  persons  being  subjects  or 
inhabitants  thereof :  and  that  such 
powers  and  clauses  be  inserted  in 
the  said  commission  as  have  been 
usual,  and  are  according  to'  for- 
mer precedents :  and  his  majesty's 
advocate-general,  with'the  advocate 
of  the  admiralty,   are  also  forth- 
with to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  com- 
mission, and  present  the  same  to 
his  majesty  at  this  board,  autho- 
rizing the  said  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  high  admi- 
ral to  will  and  require  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  lieutenant  and  judge  of  the 
said  court,  his  surrogate  or  surro- 
gates, a§  also  the  several  courts  of 
admiralty  within  bis  majesty's  do- 
minions,  to    take  cognizance  of, 
and  judicially  proceed  upon  all  and 
all  manner  of  captures,  seizures, 
prizes,  and  reprisal  of  all  ships  and 
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good*  that  aire  or  shall  be  taken, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same, 
and,  according  to  the  course  of  ad- 
miralty, and  the  laws  of  nations,  to 
adjudgeand  condemn  all  such  ships, 
vessels,  and  goods  as  shall  belong 
to  the  said  territories,  ports,  and 
places,  or  to  any  persons  being  sub- 
jects or  inhabitants  thereof;  and  that 
such  powers  and  clauses  be  inserted 
m  the  said  commission  as  have  been 
usual,  and  are  according  to  former 
precedents  ;  and  they  are  likewise 
to  prepare,  and  lay  before  his  ma- 
jesty at  this  board,  a  draft  of  such 
instructions  as  may  be  proper  to  be 
sent  to  the  courts  of  admiralty  in 
)»$  majesty's  foreign  governments 
and  plantations,  for  their  guidance 
herein ;  as  also  another  draft  of  in- 
structions for  such  ships  as  shall  be 
commissioned  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned* 

£u>qn»  C  Camsbn,  P.  Wist- 

MOftlANB,  C.  P.  S.   WlKCHBL* 
3BA,      CatHCAKT,     HawKSS- 

*u&¥»  Mulg&ayb,  St.  Per- 
cbval,  Nat.  Bond, 

british  declaration. 

The  declaration  issued  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has  ex- 
cited in  his  majesty's  mind  the 
Strongest  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  regret. 

His  majesty  was  not  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  those  secret  engage- 
meats  which  had  been,  imposed  up- 
on Russia  in  the  conferences  of 
Tilsit ;  but  his  majesty  had  enter- 
tained the  hope,  that  a  review  of 
the  transactions  of  that  unfortunate 
negotiation,  and  a  just  estimate  of 
its  effects  upon  the  glory  of  the 
Russian  name,  and  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Russian  empire,  would 
have  induced  his  imperial  majesty 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  embar* 


rassment  of  those  new  counsels  and 
connections  whkh  he  had  adopted 
in  a  moment  of  despondency,  and 
alarm j  and  to  return  to  a  policy 
more  congenial  to  the  principles 
which  he  had  so  invariably  pro- 
fessed, and  more  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

This  hope  has  dictated  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  utmost  forbearance  and 
moderation  in  all  his  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg since  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

His  majesty  has  much  erase  for 
suspicion,  and  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint. But  he  abstained  from  the 
language  of  reproach.  His  majes- 
ty deemed  it  necessary  to  require 
specific  explanation  with  respect  to 
those  arrangements  with  France, 
the  concealment  of  whkh  from  his 
majesty  could  not  but  confirm  the 
impression  aheady  received  of  thei? 
character  and  tendency.  But  his 
majesty,  nevertheless,  directed  the 
demand  of  that  explanation  to  be 
made,  not  only  without  asperity  or 
the  indication  of  any  hostile  dispo- 
sition, but  with  that  considerate 
regard  to  the  footings  and  situa- 
tion of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
which  resulted  from  the  recottec, 
lion  «£  former  friendship,  and  from 
,  confidence  interrupted  but  not  de- 
stroyed. 

The  declaration  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia  proves  that  the  object  of 
his  majesty's  forbearance  ana  mo- 
deration has  not  been  attained  It 
proves,  unhappily,  that  the  influ- 
ence-of  that  power,  which  is  equally 
and  essentially  the  enemy  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Russia,  has 
acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  ia 
the  councils  of  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  has  been  able  to 
excite  a  causeless  enmity  between 
two  nations  whose  long  establfclitd 
connection*  and  whose  mutual  in- 
terests, 
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terests,  prescribed  the  most  inti- 
mate union  and  cooperation. 

His  majesty  deeply  laments  the 
extension  of  the  calamities  of  war. 
Bat  called  upon  as  he  is  to  defend 
himself  against  an  act  of  unpro* 
voked  hostility,  his  majesty  is  anxi- 
ous to  refute,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  the  pretexts  by  which  that 
act  is  attempted  to  be  justified 

The  declaration  asserts  that  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia  has 
twice  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  in 
which  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
was  more  direct  than  his  own;  and 
founds  upon  this  assertion  the 
charge  against  Great  Britain  of 
having  neglected  to  second  and 
support  the  military  operations  of 
JLussia. 

His  majesty  willingly  does  jus- 
tice to  the  motives  which  originally 
engaged  Russia  in  the  great  struggle 
against  France.  His  majesty  avows, 
with  equal  readiness,  the  interest 
which  Great  Britain  has  uniformly 
taken  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
the  powers  of  the  continent.  But 
it  would  surely  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  Great  Britain,  who  was  her- 
self in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Prus- 
sia when  the  war  broke  out  between 
Prussia  and  France,  had  an  interest 
and  a  duty  more  direct  in  espousing 
the  Prussian  quarrel  than  the  em- 
peror of  Russia;  the  ally  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  the  protector  of 
the  north  q£  Europe,  and  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  Germanic  constitution. 

It  is  not  in  a  public  declaration 
that  his  majesty  can  discilss  the 
policy  of  having,  at  any  particular 
period  of  the  war,  effected,  or 
omitted  to  effect,  disembarkations 
of  troops  on  the  coasts  of  Naples. — 
But  the  instance  of  the  war  with 
the  Porte  is  still  more  singularly 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  cnarge  a- 
gainst  Great  Britain  of  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  her  ally :  a  war 


undertaken  by  Great  Britain  at  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  Russian 
interests  against  the  influence  of 
France. 

If,  however,  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
is  indeed  to  be  considered  as  the 
consequence  arid  the  punishment  of 
the  imputed  inactivity  of  Great 
Britain,  his  majesty  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  have  resorted  to  so  precipi- 
tate and  fatal  a  measure,  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  he  had  received  distinct 
assurances  that  his  majesty  was 
making  the  most  strenuous  exer» 
ttons  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and  expec- 
tations of  his  ally  (assurances  which 
his  imperial  majesty  received  and 
acknowledged  with  apparent  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction  U  and  when 
his  majesty  was,  in  fact,  preparing 
to  employ  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  objects  of  the  war, 
those  forces  which,  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  to  discoacert  a* 
combination  directed  against  his 
own  immediate  interest  and  secu- 
rity. 

*Fhe  vexation  of  Russian  com- 
merce by  Great  Britain  is,  in  truth, 
little  more  than  an  imaginary 
grievance.  Upon  a  diligent  exami- 
nation, made  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, of  the  records  of  the  British 
eourt  of  admiralty,  there  has  been 
discovered  only  a  solitary  instance 
in  the  course  of  the  present  war, 
of  the  condemnation  of  a  vessel 
really  Russian ;  a  vessel  which  had 
carried  naval  stores  to  a  port  of  the 
common  enemy.  There  are  but 
few  instances  of  Russian  vessels  de- 
tained, and  none  in  which  justice 
has  been  refused  to  a  party  regu- 
larly complaining  of  such  deten- 
tion. It  is  therefore  matter  of  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  of  concern,  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  emperor  of  Rus. 
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sia  should  have  condescended  to 
bring  forward  a  complaint,  which, 
as  it  cannot  be  seriously  felt  by 
those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  urged, 
might  appear  to  be  intended  to 
countenance  those  exaggerated  de- 
clamations by  which  France  perse* 
veringly  endeavours  to  inflame  the 
jealousy  of  other  countries,  and  to 
justify  her  own  inveterate  animo- 
sity against  Great  Britain. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed 
by  an  offer  of  mediation  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  which 
it  is  asserted  that  his  majesty  re- 
fused. 

His  majesty  did  not  refuse  the 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia ;  although  the  offer  of  it  was 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
concealment  which  might  well  have 
justified  his  refusal.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  not  com- 
municated to  his  majesty ;  and  spe- 
cifically that  article  of  the  treaty, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  mediation 
was  proposed ;  and  which  pre- 
scribed a  limited  time  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  majesty's  answer  to  that 
proposal.  And  his  majesty  was 
thus  led  into  an  apparent  compli- 
ance with  a  limitation  so  offensive 
to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
sovereign.  But  the  answer  so  re- 
turned by  his  majesty  was  not  a  re- 
fusal. It  was  a  conditional  accep- 
tance. The  conditions  required  by 
his  majesty  were — a  statement  of 
the  basis  upon  which  the  ^nemy  was 
disposed  to  treat ;  and  a  communi- 
cation of  the  articles  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these  condi- 
tions were  precisely  the  same  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  himself 
annexed  not  four  months  before  to- 
his.  own  acceptance  of  the  proffered 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria.   The  second  was  one  which 


his  majesty  would  have  had  a  right 
to  require  even  as  the  ally  of  his 
imperial  majesty;  but  which  it 
would  have  been  highly  improvi- 
dent to  omit,  when  he  was  invited 
to  confide  to  his  imperial  majesty 
the  care  of  his  honour  and  or  his 
interests. 

But  even  if  these  conditions  (nei- 
ther of  which  has  been  fulfilled,  al- 
though the  fulfilment  of  them  has 
been  repeatedly  required  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg), had  not  been  themselves 
perfectly  natural  and  necessary ; 
there  were  not  wanting  considera- 
tions which  might  have  warranted 
his  majesty  in  endeavouring,  with 
more  than  ordinary  anxiety,  to  as- 
certain the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  effect  of  the  ne^w  re- 
lations which  his  imperial  majesty 
had  contracted. 

Tile  complete  abandonment  of 
the  interests  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
(who  had  twice  rejected  proposals 
of  separate  peace,  from  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  his  engagements  with 
his  imperial  ally),  and  the  charac- 
ter of  those  provisions  whicl^  the 
emperor  of  Russia  was  contented 
to  make  for  his  own  interests  in  the 
negotiations  of  Tilsit,  presented  no 
encouraging  prospect  of  the  result 
of  any  exertions  which  his  imperial 
majesty  might  be  disposed  to  em- 
ploy in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  while  a  French  army 
still  occupies  and  lays  waste  the  re- 
maining dominions  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  Prussian  treaty  of  Tilsit, — 
while  contributions  are  arbitrarily 
exacted  by  Prance  from  that  rem- 
nant of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
such  as,  in  its  entire  and  most  flou- 
rishing state,  the  Prussian  monar. 
chy  would  have  been  unable  to 
discharge,— while  the  surrender  is 
demanded. 
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demanded,  in  time  of  peace,  of 
Prussian  fortresses,  which  had  not 
been  reduced  during  the  war, — and 
while  the  power  of  France  is  exer- 
cised over  Prussia  with  such  shame- 
less tyranny,  as  to  designate  and  de- 
mand for  instant  death,  individuals, 
subjects  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
and  resident  in  his  dominions,  upon 
a  charge  of  disrespect  towards  the 
-  French  government, — it  is  not  while 
all  these  things  are  done  and  suf- 
fered, under  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  without  his 
interference  on  behalf  of  his  ally, 
that  his  majesty  can  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  account  to  Europe 
for  having  hesitated  to  repose  an 
unconditional  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  imperial  majesty's  me- 
diation. 

Nor,  even  if  that  mediation  had 
taken  full  eiFect,  if  a  peace  had  been 
concluded  under  it,  and  that  peace 
guarantied  by  his  imperial  majesty, 
could  his  majesty  have  placed  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  stability  of  any 
such  arrangement,  after  having  seen 
the  emperor  of  Russia  openly  trans- 
fer to  France  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ionian  republic,  the  •  independence 
of  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 
recently  and  solemnly  guarantied. 

But,  while  the  alleged  rejection  of 
the  emperor  of  Rassia's  mediation 
between  Great  Britain  and  France 
is  stated  as  a  just  ground  of  his  im- 
perial majesty's  resentment,  his 
majesty's  request  of  that  mediation, 
for  the  reestablishment  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Denmark, 
is  represented  as  an  insult  which  it 
was  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  im- 
perial majesty's  moderation  to  en- 
dure. 

His  majesty  feels  himself  under 
no  obligation  to  offer  any  atone- 
ment or  apology  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia  for  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen.    It  is  not  fqr  tfeose 


who  were  parties  to  the  secret  ar- 
rangements of  Tilsit  to  demand  sa- 
tisfaction for  a  measure  to  which 
those  arrangements  gave  rise,  and 
by  which  one  of  the  objects  of  them 
has  been  happily  defeated. 

His  majesty's  justification  of  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen  is 
before  the  world.  The  declaration 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  would 
supply  whatever  was  wanting  in  it, 
if  anj  thing  could  be  wanting  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous,  of 
the  urgency  of  that  necessity  under 
which  his  majesty  acted. 

But,  until  the  Russian  declaration 
was  published,  his  majesty  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  opinions 
which  the  emperor  of  Russia  might 
entertain  of  the  transactions  at  Co- 
penhagen could  be  such  as  to  pre- 
clude his  imperial  majesty  from  un- 
dertaking, at  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  that  same  office  of  media- 
tor, which  he  has  assumed  with  so 
much  alacrity  on  the  behalf  of 
France ;  nor  can  his  majesty  for- 
get that  the  first  symptoms  of  re- 
viving confidence,  since  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  the  only  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  the  endeavours  of  his  majes- 
ty's ambassador  to  restore  the  an- 
tient  and  good  understanding  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
appeared  when  the  intelligence  of 
the  siege  of  Copenhagen  had  been 
recently  received  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  inviolability  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  and  the  reciprocal  guarantees 
of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it, 
guarantees  said  to  have  been  con- 
tracted with  the  knowledge  of  the  > 
British  government,  are  stated  as 
aggravations  of  his  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Baltic.  It  cannot 
be  intended  to  represent  |iis  majes- 
ty as  having  at  any  time  acquiesced 
in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  main- 
tained ; 
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taihed ;  however  his  majesty  may 
at  particular  periods  have  forborne, 
for  special  reasons,  influencing  his 
conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in  con- 
tradiction to  them.  Such  forbear- 
ance never  could  have  applied  but 
to  a  state  ttf  peace  and  real  neutra- 
lity in  the  north ;  and  his  majesty- 
most  assuredly  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  recur  to  it,  after  France 
has  been  suffered  to  establish  her*, 
self  in  undisputed  sovereignty  a^ong 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea 
from  Dantzic  to  Lubeck. 

But  the  higher  the  value  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  places  on  the 
engagements  respecting  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Baltic,  which-  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  inheriting  from 
his  immediate  predecessors,  the 
empress  Catharine  and  the  emperor 
Paul,  the  less  justly  can  his  impe- 
rial majesty  resent  the  appeal  made 
to  him  by  his  majesty  as  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  peace  to  be  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark. In  making  that  appeal, 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  sin- 
cerity, his  majesty  neither  intended, 
nor  can  he  imagine  that  he  offered 
any  insult  to  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive 
that,  in  proposing  to  the  prince 
royal  terms  of  peace,  such  as  die 
most  successful  war  on  the  part  of 
Denmaik  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  extort  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, his  majesty  rendered  himself 
liable  to  the  imputation,  either  of 
exasperating  the  resentment,  or  of 
outraging  the  dignity,  of  Denmark. 

His  majesty  has  thus  replied  to 
all  the  different  accusations  by  which 
the  Russian  government  labours  to 
justify  the  rupture  of  a  connection 
which  has  subsisted  for  ages,  with 
reciprocal  advantage  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia,  and  attempts  to 
disguise  the  operation  of  that  eter- 
nal influence  by  Whteh  Russia  i* 


driven  into  unjust  hostilities  for  in* 
terests  not  her  own. 

The  Russian  declaration  proceeds 
to  announce  the  several  conditions 
on  which  alone  these  hostilities  can 
be  terminated,  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  countries  renewed. 

His  majesty  has  already  had  oc* 
casion  to  assert,  that  justice  has  in 
no  instance  been  denied  to  the 
claims  of  his  imperial  majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with 
Denmark  has  been  so  anxiously 
sought  by  his  majesty,  that  it  cam 
not  oe  necessary  tor  his  majesty  to 
renew  any  professions  upon  that 
Subject..  But  his  majesty  is  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  emperor  of 
Russia's  present  anxiety  for  the 
completion  of  such  an  arrangement, 
with  his  imperial  majesty's  recent 
refusal  to  contribute  his  good  offices 
for  effecting  it. 

The  requisition  of  his  imperial 
majesty  for  the  immediate  conclu- 
sion, by  his  majesty,  of  a  peace 
with  France,  is  as  extraordinary  til 
the  substance,  as  it  is  offensive  in 
the  manner.  His  majesty  has  at  flO 
time  declined  to  treat  with  France, 
when  France  has  professed  a  will* 
ingness  to  treat  on  any  admissible 
basis.  And  the  emperor  of  Russia 
cannot  fail  to  remember,  that  the 
last  negotiation  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  was  broken  off  upon 
points  immediately  afiecthlg  not  his 
majesty's  own  interests,  but  those 
of  his  imperial  ally.  Bat  his  ma- 
jesty neither  understands,  nor  will 
he  admit  the  pretension  of  the  em* 
peror  of  Russia  to  dictate  the  time 
or  the  mode  of  his  majesty's  pacific 
negotiations  with  other  powers,  It 
never  will  be  endured  by  his  majes- 
ty, that  any  government  shall  in- 
demnify itsea  for  the  humiliation 
of  subserviency  to  France,  by  the 
adoption  of  *n  insulting  and  per- 
emptory 
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emptor?  tone  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

His  majesty  proclaims  anew  those 
principles  of  maritime  law,  against 
which  the  armed  neutrality,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  empress  Catha- 
rine* was  originally  directed  $  and 
against  which  the  present  hostili- 
ties of  Russia  arc  denounced.  Those 
principles  have  been  recognised  and 
acted  upon  in  the  best  periods  of 
the  history  of  Europe ;  and  acted 
upon  by  no  power  with  more  strict* 
ness  and  seventy  than  by  Russia 
herself  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Catharine. 

Those  principles  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  his  majesty  to 
maintain:  against  every  confede- 
,  racy  hrs  majesty  is  determined,  un- 
der tha  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  maintain  them.  They 
have  at  all  times  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  support  of  the  maritime 
rower  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  they 


are  become  incalculably  more  va- 
luable and  important  at  a  period 
when  the  maritime  power  of  Great 
Britain  constitutes  the  sole  regain- 
ing bulwark  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing usurpations  of  France ;  the  on- 
ly refuge  to  which  other  nations 
may  yet  resort,  in  happier  times, 
for  assistance  and  protection* 

When  the  opportunity  for  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
shall  arrive,  his  majesty  will  em* 
brace  it  with  eagerness*  The  ar- 
rangements of  such  a  negotiation- 
will  not  be  difficult  or  complicated. 
—His  majesty,  as  he  has  nothing 
to  concede,  so  he  has  nothing  to 
require:  satisfied,  if  Russia  shall 
manifest  a  disposition  to  return  to 
her  antient  feelings  of  friendship 
towards  Great  Britain ;  to  a  just 
consideration  of  her  own  true  in- 
terests ;  and  to  a  sense  of  her  own 
dignity  as  an  independent  nation. 

Westminster,  Dec.  18,  1807. 


Public  Acts  passed  in  the  First  and 
only  Session  of  the  Third  Imperial 
Parliament. 

January  6,  1807. 

An  act  to  revive  and  make  per- 
petual and  to  amend  an  act,  made 
m  the  42d  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, for  the  further  regulation  of 
the  trials  of  controverted  elections 
or  returns  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament,  and  for  expediting  the 
proceedings  relating  thereto. 

January  16. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
10,500,000/.  by  loans  or  exchequer 
bills,  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  year  1807. 

January  22. 

An  act  for  continuing  and  want- 
ing to  his  majesty  certain  duties 


upon  malt  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1807. 

An  act  for  continuing  and  grant- 
ing to  his  majesty  a  duty  on  pen- 
sions, offices,  and  personal  estates, 
in  England  ;  and  certain  duties  on 
sugar,  malt,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  in 
Great  Britain,  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1807. 

February  19. 

An  act  to  continue  during  tfa* 
present  war  and  until  1  year  after 
the  termination  thereof  by  the  rati* 
fieation  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  an  act  made  in  the  44th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  empow- 
ering his  majesty  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  such  parts  of  his  militia 
forces  in  Ireland,  as  might  volun- 
tarily offer  themselves  to  be  eta- 
ployed  2n  Great  Britain* 

An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
provisions 
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provisions  of  an  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  last  parliament,  entitled, 
An  act  to  permit  the  free  inter- 
change of  every  species  of  gram 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
shall  extend  to  grain  the  produce 
of  those  countries  only. 

An  act  to  continue  for  the  term 
of  7  years  certain  acts  of  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  for  preventing 
the  importation  of  arms,  gunpow- 
der, and  ammunition,  and  the  mak- 
ing, removing,  selling,  and  keep- 
ing of  gunpowder,  arras,  and  am- 
munition, without  license. 

An  act  for  allowing  the  expor- 
tation annually  of  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  worsted  yarn  to  Canada.  > 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  by  treasury  bills  for 
the  service  of  Ireland  for  the  yeaT 
1807.  » 

An  act  to  authorize  his  majesty, 
until  the  25th  day  of  March  1808, 
to  make  regulations  respecting  the 
trade  and  commerce  to  and  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  act  to  abolish  certain  offices 
in  the  customs  of  Ireland  ;  and  to 
abolish  or  regulate  certain  other 
offices  therein. 

An  act  for  investing  certain  com- 
missioners appointea  for  the  exa- 
/ninatioyi  of  accounts  and  expendi- 
ture relating  to  the  office  of  bar- 
rack-master general,  with  certain 
powers  and  authorities  necessary  for 
the  examination  of  such  accounts 
and  expenditure. 

An  act  to  amend  several  acts,  for 
regulating  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections  or  retums-ef  members  to 
serve  in  parliament,  so  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  Ireland. 

An  act  to  continue  for  the  term 
of  7  years,  certain  acts  fbr  the  bet- 
ter prevention  and  punishment  of. 
attempts  to  seduce  persons  serving 
in  his  majesty's  forces  by  sea  or  land 
from  their  duty  and*  allegiance  to 


his:  majesty,  or  to  iftcke  them  to 
mutiny  or  disobedience. 

Maui  16. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty 
certain  inland  duties  of  excise  and 
taxes  in  Ireland,  and  to  allow  cer- 
tain drawbacks  in  respect  thereof; 
in  lieu  of  former  duties  of  excise, 
taxes,  and  drawbacks. 

An  act  .to  provide  more  effec- 
tually for  regulating  the  drawbacks 
and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
sugar  from  Ireland;  and  for  al- 
lowing British  plantation  sugar  to 
be  warehoused  in  Ireland,  until  the 
25th  day  of  March  1808. 

An  act  to-provide  for  regulating 
and  securing  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain rates  and  taxes  in  Ireland,  in 
respect  of  dwelling  houses  fire 
hearths,  windows,  male  servants, 
horses,  dogs, 'and  carriages. 

An  act  to  allow  for  2  years,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  an 
additional  bounty  on  double  refined 
sugar,  and  to  extend  former  boun- 
ties on  other  refined  sugar  to  such 
as  shall  be  pounded,  crashed,  or 
broken;  and  to  allow  for  1  year 
certain  bounties  on  British  planta- 
tion raw  sugar  exported. 

An  act  fbr  repealing  so  much  of 
an  act,  made  in  the  9th  year  of  her 
late  majesty  queen  Anne,  as  vests 
in  the  South  Sea  company  or  cor- 
poration, by  the  said  act  erected, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
carrying  on  trade  and  traffic  to  and 
from  any  part  whatsoever  of  South 
America,  or  in  the  South  Seas,^ 
which  now  are,  or  may  at  any  time* 
hereafter  be,  in  the  possession  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
14,200,000/.  by  way  of  annuities. 

March  2% 

An  act  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion ;  and  for  the  better  pay* 
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ment  of  the  antiy  and  their  gar- 
ters. 

An  act  for  the  regulation  of  his 
majesty's  royal  marine  forces  while 
on  shore. 

An  act  for  continuing,  until  the 
1st  day  of  August  1808,  an  act  of 
the45th  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  allowing,  under  certain  restrict 
tions,  the  bringing  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  coals,  culm,  or  cinders,  to 
London  and  Westminster,  by  in* 
land  navigation. 

March  25. 

An  act  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  duties  on  licenses  granted  to 
persons  in  Ireland  dealing  in  ex- 
ctseable  commodities. 

An  act  for  the  abolition  of 
thb  slave  trade. 

April  9. 

An  act  to  amend  several  acts  for 
regulating  and  securing  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  on  paper,  made 
in  Ireland  ;  ancf  to  make  perpetual 
so  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  present  majesfy,  as  re- 
lates to  paper  hangings  printed  or 
stained  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  an 
act  made  in  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
settle  annuities  on  certain  branches 
of  the  royal  family* 

April  25. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty, 
until  the  29th  day  of  September 
-  IB08,  a  duty  upon  malt  made  in 
Ireland,  and  upon  spirits  made  or 
distilled  in  Ireland,  and  to  allow 
certain  drawbacks  on  the  exporta- 
tion thereof. 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  25th 
day  of  March  180&,  and  from 
thence  until  the  end  of  the  then 
next  session  of  parliament*  an  act, 

1807. 


made  m  the  44th  year  of  hi*  pnwent 

majesty's  reign  j  for  appointing  com-  < 
mfssfoners  to  inquire  into  the  fees, 
gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emoiuv 
ments  received  in  several  public  of-* 
fices  in  Ireland ;  to  examine  into 
abuses  which  may  exist  in  the  same  r 
and  into  the  mode  of  receiving, 
collecting,  issuing,  and  accounting 
for  public  money  m  Ireland. 

An  act  to  declare,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  made  in  the1  par- 
liament of  Ireland  in  the  83d  year 
of  king  Henry  the  eighth,  relating 
to. servants'  wages,  shall  extend  to 
all  counties  of  cities  and  counties 
of  towns  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  by  way  of  annuities, 
for  the  service  of  Ireland. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  prize  money  arising  from  cap* 
tures  made  by  ships  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty  in  conjunction  with  British 
ships,  to  the  Sicilian  envoy,  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  and  men  of  such 
ships;  and  also  the  payment  of 
money  arising  out  of  proceeds  of 
prizes  or  captures  made  by  any 
other  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to 
foreign  states,  in  conjunction  with 
his  majesty's  ships. 

An  act  for  permitting  the  ex- 
portation of  fullers  earth,  fulling 
clay,  and  tobacco  pipe  clay,  to  any 
place  in  possession  of  his  majesty* 

An  act  to  repeal  the  several  du- 
ties under  the  care  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  managing  the  stamp  du- 
ties in  Ireland,  and  to  grant  new 
and  additional  duties  in  lieu  there- 
of; and  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland. 

An  act  tor  enabling  his  majesty 
to  grant  the  palace  called  the  King's 
House,  with  the  appurtenances,  si- 
tuate in  Greenwich  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  to  the  commission- 
ers for  the  government  of  the  royal 
naval  asylum,  and  for  enabling  the 
(U)  *said 
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said  commissioners  to  appoint  a 
chaplain  to  officiate  therein. 

An  act  to  suspend  for  18  months 
so  mn eh  of  an  act  of  the  2d  year 
of  king  James  the  first,  entitled  An 
act  concerning  tanners,  curriers, 
shoemakers,  and  other  artificers 
occupying  the  cutting  of  leather, 
as  prohibits  the  regrating  and  in- 
grossing  of  oaken  bark. 
•  An  act  for  increasing  the  rates 
of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to  inn- 
keepers and  others  on  quartering 
soldiers. 

-  An  act  for  charging  the  sum  of 
15,000,000/.  part  of  the  loan  of 
twelve  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  raised  for  the  service 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1807> 
upon  the  duties  of  customs  and 
excise,  granted  to  his  majesty  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  present 
war,  and  for  certain  periods  after 
the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace ;  and  for  providing  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
stocks  or  funds  thereby  created. 

An  act  for  the  further  regulating 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  nis  ma- 
jesty's navy. 

July  7. 
An  act  to  continue  until  the  fifth 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  several  acts  for 
granting  certain  rates  and  duties, 
and  for  allowing  certain  drawbacks 
and  bounties  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  and 
exported  from  Ireland. 

July  17. 
An  act  to  revive  and  continue, 
until  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  jhe 
next  session  of  parliament,  three 
acts,  passed  in  the  thirty-seventh, 
forty-fifth,  and  forty-sixth  years  of 
his  majesty's  reign,  for  carrying  in- 
to execution  the  treaty  of  amity, 


commerce,  and  .  navigation,  be* 
tween  his  majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America ;  and  for  em- 
powering his  majesty  to  suspend, 
before  the  first  day  of  March  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
the  provisions  of  the  said  acts,  for 
such  period  as  his  majesty  may 
deem  expedient. 

An  act  to  indemnify  persons 
who  have  advised  or  acted  under 
an  order  of  council  for  making  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  the  navi- 
gation and  commerce  between  his 
majesty's  subjects  and  the  subjects 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
three  millions  by  loans  or  exche- 
quer bills,  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  by  loans  or  exchequer  bills* 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  fin 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun* 
dred  and  seven. 

July  25. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma- 
jesty a  sum  of  money  to  be  raised 
"  >y  lotteries. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  reco- 
very of  penalties  under  certain  acts, 
made  ih  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  securing 
the  rates  and  duties  in  Ireland  in 
respect  of  dwelling  houses,  fire 
hearths,  windows,  male  servants, 
horses,  dogs,  and  carriages ;  and 
on  licenses  to  persons  dealing  in 
exciseable    commodities;  and    on 


ie 


paper  and  paper  hangings ;  and  to 
alter  the  condition  of  certain  bonds 
to  be  given  by  brewers  in  Ireland. 

August  1. 

An  act  to  suppress  insurrections, 
and  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  in  Ireland. 

An 
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An  act  to  repeal  certain  duties 
of  excise,  and  also  certain  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland,  and  to  graft  t  cer- 
tain new  stamp  duties  ia  lieu  there-, 
of;  and  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty, 
until  the  fifth  day  of  July  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
certain  duties  on  the  importation, 
and  to  allow  drawbacks  on  the  ex- 
portation of  certain  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  into  and  from 
Ireland. 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
appoint  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer for  the  time  being  in  Ire- 
land, one  of  the  commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
treasurer  in  England,  without  sa- 
lary. 

An  act  to  enable  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  treasury 
to  issue  exchequer  bills,  on  the  cre- 
dit of  such  aids  or  supplies  as  have 
been  or  shall  be  granted  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven. 
'  An  act  to  continue  until  the  first 
day  of  June  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  an  act  of  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, for  appointing  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business  in  the  military  depart- 
ments therein  mentioned. 

August  8. 

An  act  to  enable  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  to  exchange, 
sell,  or  dispose  of  such  parts  of  die 
collections,  and  under  such  restric- 
tions as  are  therein  specified. 

An  act  for  permitting,  until  the 
twenty. fifth  day  '  of  March  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 


then  next  session  of  parliament,  the 
importation  of  certain  enumerated 
articles  into  the  British  colonies  on 
the  continent  of  North  America* 
from  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  exportation  of  other. enu- 
merated articles  from  the  same, 
colonies  to  the  said  States. 

An  act  for  more  effectually 
charging  public  accountants  with' 
interest  upon  balances;  and  for. 
other  purposes  relating  to  the  pass^ 
ing  of  public  accounts. 

An  act  to  enable  the  East  India 
company  to  raise  money  upon 
bond,  instead  of  increasing  their 
capital  stock. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
first  day  of  June  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ten,  and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  parliament,  and  amend 
an  act  of  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  the  more 
effectual  administration  of  the  ok 
lice  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  such 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  as  lie  in  and  near  th* 
metropolis ;  and  for.  the  more  ef» 
fectual  prevention  of  felonies. 

An  act  for  transferring  to  his 
majesty  certain  possessions  and 
rignts  vested  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
company;  and  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  said  company,  and 
for  preventing  any  dealing  or  traf- 
ficking in  the  buying  or  selling  of 
slaves  within  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
grant  to  her  majesty  the  queen  a 
capital  messuage,  called  Frpgmore, 
and  divers  lands  and  hereditaments 
in  the  parishes  of  New  Windsor 
and  Old  Windsor,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  and  a  piece  of  land  in  Wy- 
rothsbury,  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 
for  a  term -of  ninety-nine  years,  if 
her  majesty  and  the  princesses,  her 

five 
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five  y ounger  daughters*  or  any  of 
them,  shall  so  long  Uv£,  for .  and  in 
lieu  of  .her  majesty's  present  terms 
and  interest  tbereipj  and  also  to 
make  exchanges*  , 

An  act  to  grant  certain  duties  on 
calicoes,  muslins,  cotton  yarn,  and 
cotton  twist,  of  the  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respective- 
ly, on  their  importation  into  either 
country  from  the  other,  according 
to  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
acts  for  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the 
forty-seventh  7ear  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  enabling  the  Albion 
fire  and  life  insurance  company  to 
sue  in  the  name  of  their  secretary, 
and  to  inrofannuities. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  enabling  the  Globe  in- 
surance company  to  sue  in  the  name 
of  their  treasurer,  and  to  inrol  an- 
nuities. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  enabling  the  Pelican 
life  insurance  company  to  sue  in 
the  name  of  their  secretary,  and  to 
inrol  annuities. 


An  act  for  encouraging  the  ex- 
portation of  salt  from  Ireland. 

An  act  ta  amend  an  act,  of  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  majesty,  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  office 
<)f  receiver  general  of  the  post- 
office  in  England. 


August  13. 

,  An  act   to    prevent   improper 
persons  from  having  arms  in  Ire* 

An  act  for  allowing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  militia  in  Ireland, 
Toluntarily  to  enlist  into  his  ma- 
jesty's regular  forces. 

An  act  for  increasing  the  militia 
of  Ireland,  under  certain  limita- 
tions and  restrictions* 

An  act  for  allowing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  militia  in  Great 
Britain  voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his 
.  majesty's  regular  forces. 


Attfutt  14. 

An  act  for  the  speedy  complet- 
ing the  militia  of  Great  Britain, 
and  increasing  the  same  under  cer- 
tain limitations  and  restrictions^ 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  by- 
treasury  bills  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
land for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven. 

An  act  for  enabling  bis  majesty 
to  raise  the  sum  of  four  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  more  effectually  se- 
curing the  payment  of  die  debts  of 
traders. 

^  An  act  for  suspending  the  opera- 
tion of  an  act  of  the  thiitv-siita 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  tor  the 
further  support  and  maintenance 
of"  curates  within  the  church  of 
England,  and  for  other  purposes  in 
the  said  act  mentioned,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  avoidance  of  benefices 
by  the  incumbents  thereof  having 
accepted  augmented  curacies. 

Ail  act  for  granting  to  his  ma- 
jesty a  certain  sum  of  money  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  for  applying  certain 
moneys  there  mentioned  for  the 
service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven,  and  for 
further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  m.  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


ANECDOTES  and  CHARACTERS, 


Public  Lifb  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney. 


[From  his  unpublished  Writings  by  John  Barlow,  F.  R.S.] 


"  f^i  EORGE  Earl  of  MA- 
\JT  CARTNEY  was  the  onjy 
remaining  son  of  George  Macart- 
ney, and  the  only  male  descendant 
of  his  great-grandfather  George  Ma- 
cartney who,  removing  into  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1(540;,  settled  near, 
Belfast  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
where  he  acquired  a  lajge  estate. 
This  ancestor  of  the  Earl  was  a  cap- 
tain of  horse,  surveyor  general  of 
the  provinceof  Ulsterand,  in  theyear 
I679,  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
<?f  the  county  of  Antrim.  At  the  Re» 
volution  in  1688  he,  at  the  head  of 
bis  troop,  proclaimed  king  William 
and  queen  Mary  at  Belfast,  for  which 
he  was  spon  after  obliged  to  fly  into 
England,  and  was  attainted  in  king 
James's  parliament,  held  at  Dublin 
in  1689 1  DUt  being  restored,  on  the 
settlement  of  Ireland,  he  returned 
to  Belfast,  where  he  soon  after 
died.  By  his  will,  bearing  date 
April  22, 1 0()1 ,  after  making  ample 
provision  for  his  younger  children, 
he  constituted  his  wife  executrix 
and  guardian  of  his  sons  Chichester 
a.nd  George,    from  the    latter  of 


which  was  descended  the  late  earl 
of  Macartney, 

George  Macartney,  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir,  was  born  the 
14th  May,  1737,  at  the  family  nian* 
sion  of  Lissanoure.  As  the  juve- 
nile years  of  most  individuals  in  the 
same  class  of  society  are  passed 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
and  afford  but  little  that  can  be  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  record,  unless 
where  some  peculiarity  in  the  plan 
of  their  education  shall  appear  to 
have  given  a  peculiar  bias  to  future 
opinions  and  conduct,  it  rnay  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  with  yegard  to 
young  Macartney,  that  at  an  early 
period  of  life  be  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  a  clergyman,  whose 
library,  consisting  chiefly  of  works, 
in  theology,  was  but  scantily  sup- 
plied with  books  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  are  usually  most  captivating 
to  youthful  minds,  It  seems  how- 
ever that  he  had  a  curious  collection 
of  tracts  on  heraldry,  genealogy, 
and  chronology,  subjects  that  are 
but  little  calculated  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  boy  5  but  Macartney's 
4  2  fopdnttt 
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fondness  for  books  led  him  imper- 
ceptibly, from  want  of  others,  to 
the  study  of  such  as  were,  to  be  had; 
ai\d  to  the  early  exercise  of  his  me- 
mory on  those  subjects,  he  used  to 
attribute  in  a  great  degree,  the  pe- 
culiar/ ceteutiye  ^uftilty  for  which 
through  every  part  of  his  future  life 
he  was  distinguished.  At  the  age 
•of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  pro- 
ceeded master  of  arts  there  in  1759. 
From  Dublin  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  entered  of  the  society  of* 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  form- 
ed an  intimacy-  with  ftlr.  Burke, 
Mr.Dodwell,  Mr.  Bacon,  and  many 
other  characters  then  rising  into  emi- 
nence *  but,  having  no  intention  to 
study  the  law  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tice in  that  profession,  -he  remained 
there  but  a  short  period  before  he 
had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
making  the  tour  of  Europe,  on  which , 
he'was  resolved  to  pass,  a  few  years 
of  his  early  life,  in  order  to  collect, 
by  his  own  observations  and  the  re- 
ports of  others  on  the  spot,  what- 
ever information  was  to  be  procured 
as  to  the  physical  strength  and  the 
resources  of  the  several  states  of 
that  continent,  and  the  character  and 
politics  of  their  respective  courts. 
This  knowledge,  added  to  that*  of 
the  principles  of  the  British  consti- 
tution., he  considered  as  the  essen- 
tial preparatives  for  the  career  of  a 
public  life  which  he  already  had  in 
view,  and  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  commence  by  endeavouring 
-  to  procure  a  seat  in  the  British  House  - 
ef  Commons.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  young  noblemen  of  distin- 
guished families  and,  among  others, 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Fox  (the  eldest  son 
•f  the  first,  and  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Holland)  whom  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  serving  in  a  man* 


ner  so  essential  to  himself  and  his 
connections,  that  he  was  ever  af- 
terwards honored  with  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  old  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland,  and  with  the  friend- 
ship of  all  the  younger  part  of  the 
family. 

"  The  romantic  country  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  unhappy  and  con- 
tented lot  of  its  inhabitants  at  that 
time,  were  so  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Macartney,  who  to  his 
other  accomplishments  added  a  taste 
for  poetry  and  music,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  therefor  some  time. 
At  Geneva  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney,  who  invited  him  to  his  bouse, 
in  which  he  passed  several  days  greatly 
delighted  with  the  society  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  with  whom  on  bis 
return  to  Europe  be  is  supposed  to 
have  kept  up  a  correspondency  this 
indeed  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cap- 
tain Robert  Jephson  to  Sir  George 
Macartney,  in  the  year  1/75,  re- 
questing him  to  send  a  copy  of  his 
tragedy  of  Braganzato  M.  Voltaire, 
<r  whom,'*  he  observes,  "  you  have 
"  cultivated  more  than  any  of  our 
"  countrymen  since  his  retirement  ;" 
and  he  farther  adds,  i€  I  cannot  so 
"  entirely  suppress  the  partiality  of 
"  an  author  a»  not  to  wish  you  may 
"  add  a  word  or  two  of  undue  ingn- 
f<  ence  to  your  old  acquaintance  of 
"  Ferney,  to  recommend  the  play  to 
«*  his  perusal." 

"  On  his  return  to  England  he 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Holland 
family,  by  whom  ke  was  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Sand- 
wich, then  secretary  of  state  for  the 
northern  department ;  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  speedily  concluded 
by  these  two  friends  to  bring  him 
into  parliament,  for  the  borough  at' 
Midhurst,  afterwards  represented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Fox.  About  this  time 
the,  aifcirs  of  Aussiahad  assumed  a 

very 
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very  interesting  aspect  for  all  fin- 
rope.  The  succcess  of  an  unex- 
pected revolution  which  had  placed 
a  woman  not  less  extraordinary  for 
talent  than  ambition  on  the  throne, 
more  perhaps  through  accident  than 
design,  gave  fresh  energy  to  a  na- 
tion, M'hich  had  hitherto  been 
scarcely  considered  to  hold  a  place 
among  civilized  states,  and  caused 
her  as  Mr.  Macartney  observes, ««  no 
"  longer  to  be  gazed  at  as  a  distant 
"  glimmering  star,  but  as  a  great 
"planet  that  had  obtruded  itself 
"  into  our  system,  whose  place  was 
<r  yet  undetermined,  but  whose  mo- 
"  tions  must  powerfully  affect  those 
"  of  every  other  orb.°  lb  England, 
in  particular,  an  alliance  with  Rus- 
Bia  was  desirable,  on  many  consider- 
ations, and  especially  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  In  fact,  a  treaty 
of  commerce  had  for  some  years  be- 
fore engaged  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  ;  but  '.aeither 
the  ministerial  talents  of  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  under  the  reign 
of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  nor  the 
diplomatic  skill  and  good  humour  of 
Mr.  Keith,  though  a  convivial  fa- 
vourite of  the  unfortunate  Peter, 
nor,  the  weight  and  splendor  of  the 
eaiiof  Buckinghamshire  at  the  court 
ojjpbatharine,  had  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed iA  making  the  least  progress  to- 
wards a  treaty  either  of  commerce  t 
or  alliance  with  the  Russian  cabinet. 
The  old  treaty  of  commerce  of  1734 
bad  long  expired  by  its  own  limita- 
tion, yet  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
though  unwilling  to  renew  it,  had 
acquiesced  in  a  continuation  of  the 
regulations  thereby  established ;  but 
Catharine  at  a  very  early  period  of 
her  reign  manifested  a  disposition 
less  favourable  to  British  commerce. 
Scarcely  indeed  was  she  seated  on 
the  throne  till  a  flat  refusal  was 
^givea  to*Lord  Buckingham,  on  the 
^tbund  th£t  it  was  uot  intend*}  to 


enter  into  any  exclusive  engage- 
ment with  any  parti  cuJar  power. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it 
occurred  to  Lord  Holland,  who  irri- 
mediately  suggested  the  idea  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  that  the  various  acquire- 
ments of  Mr.  Macartney  might  be 
employed  to  more  advantage  to  the 
public  and,  perhaps,  with  all  the 
success  that  was  wished,  at.  the  court 
of  St.  fletersbourg,  than  by  a  seat  in 
'parliament.  His  knowledge  of 
European  politics  alone  fitted  him 
for  the  undertaking  ;  but  a  graceful 
person,  with  great  suavity  of  man- 
ner** a  conciliating  disposition  and 
winning  address  were  considered  as 
no  slight  recommendations  at  a  fe- 
male court,  where  such  accomplish* 
ments,  it  was  fair  to  conclude,  might 
work  their  way,  when  great  but  un- 
accommodating talents  alone  would 
prove  ineffectual.  Accordingly,  eta 
the  22d  August,  1764,  Mr.  Macart- 
ney was  appointed  envoy  extraordi- 
nary to  the  empress  of  Russia  j  and 
having  furnished  his  mind  from  the 
public  records  with  all  that  had  been, 
done,  attempted  and  failed,  since 
the  first  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country,  he  took  " 
leave  in  the  liibnth  of  October,  and 
on  this  occasion  received  from  his 
Majesty  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
Early  in  November  he  set  out  upon 
his  mission,  arrived  at  Petersboifrg 
in  December,  and  ou  the  nth  Ja- 
nuary, 17G5,  had  his  first  audience 
of  the  empress. 

"  From  the  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire  be  received  the  most  polite  at- 
tentions, and  was  lodged  in  his; 
house  during  the  short  time  his 
Lordship  remained  in,  St.  Peters- 
bourg.  This  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  leading  plans  and  politics 
of  the  court,  and  the  weight  and 
character  of  the  principal  persons, 
with  whetn  to  would  have  to  negd* 
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tiate.      The  chancellor  and   vice- 
chancellor  were  represented  by  Lord 
.Bucks  as  men  wholly  incapable  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  so  great  a  na- 
tion: that  tlie  former  had  no  real 
friendship  for  England,  and  that  if 
any  point  could  t>e  obtained  from  him 
favourable  to  its  interests,  it  would 
not  be  determined  by  his  inclination, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  sovereign's 
orders ;  that  Mr.  Panin,  governor 
of  the  grand  duke  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  seemed  better  quali- 
fied than  moat  of  the  Russian  mi- 
nister* to  hold  the  first  place,  and 
.that  he  shared  the  confidence  of  the 
empress;  but  that  Catharine  her- 
self, from  all  the  observations  lie 
could  make,  and  from  all  the  lights 
he  could  obtain,  was,  in  point  of 
talent,  information,  and  application 
to  business,  greatly  superior  to  every 
body  in  that  country ;  that  however 
\et  life  was  a  mixture  of  trifling 
amusements  and  intense  application 
to  the  concerns  of  her  government, 
which,  from  difficulties  industriously 
thrown  in  her  way  as  well  as  from 
the  variety  of  schemes  all  set  in  mo- 
tion at  once,  had,  as  yet,  produced 
little  or  no  effect;  that  her  plans 
were  numerous  and  extensive,  but 
greatly  inadequate  to  her  means. 
By  one  scheme  she  proposed  to  raise 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  tobacco  to 
supply  the  French  market  j  another 
was  to  open  a  commerce  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  by  Russian  mer- 
chant ships :    her  navy  was  to  be 
increased;    manufactures    of  silk, 
"cloth,  lace,  linen,  and  porcelaine  to 
be  brought  all  at  once  to  the  highest 
.  possible    perfection  ;    the  govern- 
ment, the  .laws,  die  manners,  and 
the  very  disposition  of  the  nation 
were  to   be  changed:    these  and 
many  others  were  all  to  be  under- 
taken at  once,  in  a  country  where 
every  innovation  was  unpopular,  by 
Jfrtt*ns  of  ignorant,   indigent,  and 


corrupt   counsellors,     an    indoles'* 
people,  averse  from  all  manufac- 
ture, and  more  averse  from  the  sea, 
a  mutinous  army,  and  an  exhausted 
treasury;  the  sovereign  hampered 
likewise  by  the  obligations  she  had 
recently  received,  to  which,  in  fact, 
she  owed  her  throne,  unable  to  get 
rkl  of  many  of  those  about  her, 
whose  character*  and  mean  abilities 
she  could  not  hut  despise,  subject 
to  plots  and  continual  murmurs  from 
the  distinguished  favors  she  lavished 
on  count  Gregory  Orloff,  who  was 
so  much  considered  as  an  upstart 
that  all  but  his  own  family  hated 
him,  and  none  more   inveHerately 
than  those  engaged  with  him  in  the 
late  revolution,  whose  plans  were 
ruined  by  his  mismanagement   or 
treachery  $  thus  situated,  Catharine 
had  hitherto  scarcely  jreotured  toact 
for  herself. 

"  In  this  posture  of  attain  no  san- 
guine, hope  could  b&  entertained  of 
drawing  the  attentioffof  Russia  from 
so  many  grand  projects  to  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England,  which 
was  the  principal  object  of  Sir  George 
Macartney's  mission.  It  required 
however  but  little  comiderationftoai 
one  of  his  sagacity  in  what  quarter 
he  should  begin  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. He  waited  on  Mr.  Panin  yrho 
received  him  with  greatcivility,  and 
appointed  the  third  day  after  lor  his 
first  public  audience.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  addressed  her  Imperial 
Majesty  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
in  which,  after  declaring,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  his  master,  the 
sincerest  assurances  of  his  inviolable 
attachment  to  her  person,  and  con- 
stant zeal  for  her  interests,  he  adds, 
"  and  forgive  me,  madam,  rf  here  I 
"  express  my  own  particular  satis- 
"  faction  in  having  beemeboeeo  for 
. '-  so  pleasiug,  s?  important  an  em- 
"  ployment.  By  this  means  I  shall 
"have  the  happiness  of  raoTeoetaj^ 
'         "contemplating 
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"  contemplating  those  extraordinary 
"  accomplishments,  those  heroic 
4t  virtues*  which  make  you  the  de- 
"  light  of  that  half  of  the  globe  over 
"  which  you  feign,  andwbich  rfcn- 
"  der  you  the  admiration  of  the 
"  other."  To  this  speech  her  Im- 
perial Majesty  Condescended  to  de- 
liver personally,  and  not  as  usual 
through  her  chancellor,  an  extern- 
porary  reply,  in  a  manner  so  gra- 
cious that  it  was  not  suffered  to  pass 
'unnoticed  by  her  courtiers  and  the 
rest  of  his  diplomatic  brethren.  On 
the  same  day  the  Earl  of  Bucking* 
hamshire  had  his  audience  of  leave. 

**  8ir  George  lost  rto  occasion  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Paritn,  whom  he  soon  discovered  to 
be  not  only  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, but,  in  fact,  sole  minister  of 
the  Russian  empire,  and  high  in  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  Catharine ; 
that  his  political  notions  coincided 
exactly  with  her  own;  that  he  firmly 
supported  air  her  opinions  and  her 
projects  against  every  opposition  ,• 
that  his  character  for  honesty  and 
integrity  was  unimpeachable;  that 
he  was  proof  against  corruption,  but 
immeasurably  obstinate,  and  inflexi- 
bly attached  to  his  own  and  his  mis- 

•  tress's  opinions  $  that  his  genius, 
though  not  of  the  most  brilliant  cast, 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  me- 
chanical man  of  business,  in  which, 
if  he  proceeded  slowly,  he,  at  least, 
moved  steadily  3  but  that,  when 
ouce  put  out  of  the  track  he  had  worn 
for  himself,  or  worn  fbr  him  by 
others,  he  was  infinitely  embar- 
rassed and  unable  to  proceed ;  that 
he  had  therefore  adopted  certain 
fixed  notions/  and  formed  a  system 
fbr  his  conduct  which,  on  most  oc- 

>  casio&s,  he  adhered  to  with  almost 
invincible  obstinacy.  •*  Of  a  suspi- 
"  clous  nature  dreading  a  surprise, 

1  *s  he  takesuparms,"  says  Sir  George, 

v"  on  the  slightest  noise,  and  makes  x 


rra  parade  of  exetctet  to  show  he  }s 
"  jjrepared." 

wTo  conciliate  the  friendship  at* 
to  fivet  the  good  opinion  of  thfc 
wary  statesman,  Sh*George  Macarti 
ney  took  care  to  employ  all  his  ad- 
dress ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  his  endeavors  had  not. 
been  exerted  in  vain.  An  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  them,  such  as  h 
not  often  the  fruit  of  a  ministerial 
intercourse ;  for,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long,  arduous,  andpainfuJ  ne* 
gotiations  with  the  court  of  Russla> 
he  was  at  all  times  distinguished  by- 
Mr.  Panirt  with  Unequivocal  marks 
of  his  high  esteem  and  particular' re- 
gard. This  gentleman  used  fre- 
quently to  speak  in  terms  of  admU 
ration  of  the  various  acquirement! 
and  extensive  knowledge  in  so  young 
a  man  as  Sir  George  then  was ;  to 
acknowledge  freely  (he  advantage  h$ 
had  derived  from  his  information"  - 
respecting  the  several  courts  of 
Europe,  and  even  on  points  regard* 
ing  Russia,  particularly  on  that  of 
its  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  a, 
general  view  of  which  it  seems  Sif' 
George  had  drawn  up  and  put  intd 
his  hands  fbr  his  own  private  use. 
-  "  Thus  having  laid  the  solid  foiin* 
dation  of  a  good  understanding  with 
the  Russian  minister,  he  ventured 
to  open  the  grand  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion* namely,  the  concluding  a 
treaty  of  alMance  and  commerce 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  empress  of  Russia.  Mr.  Panin 
heard  what  he  had  to  say  with  great 
attention,  and  iri  return  disclosed  to 
him  the  projects  he  had  conceived 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  coun- 
try, \6  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  added  his  /whole  life  should  bo 
devoted.  His  first  and  great  object, 
he  observed,  was  to  effectuate  a 
confederacy  df  the  northern  powers 
of  which  Russia  was  to  be  the  heart 
and  centre  5  Uiat  one  great  step  to- 
ward* 
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wards  this  end  was  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  common  cause  with  England 
and  Denmark  for  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  French  interest  in  Swe* 
den  ;  that  for  this  purpose  it  would 
be  necessary  to  gain  a  majority  ia 
the  diet  of  Stockholm,  and  preserve 
it  by  a  subsidiary  treaty  ;  that  money 
would  be  necessary,  and  that  if 
Ingland  came  into  his  plans  she 
jnust  either  pay  liberally  or  \  it*  at  all. 
That  Russia  had  just  concluded  a  new 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Denmark, 
by  one  article  of  which  a  war  w'5  h 
Turkey  #v  as  made  a  casus  fattens. 
That  when  that  event  should  hap- 
pen Denmark  bound  herself  to  pay 
to  Russia  a  subsidy  of  five  hundred 
thousand  roubles  a  year  by  quarterly 
payments  j  and,  by  a  most  secret 
article  she  promised  to  disengage 
lierself,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  all 
French  connections-,  and  to  enter 
into  all  tfee  views  of  Russia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  which  however  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  any  alteration; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  au- 
thority was  to  remain  the  same,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people  preserved 
without  violation.  He  dwelt  on  the 
ardent  desire  the  empress  had  ex- 
pressed for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain^  as  the  surest  rneans 
of  disappointing  ti^e  views  of  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles, 
against  which  she  was  irritated  with 
Uncommon  resentment  ;  but  that 
this  alliance  could  only  be  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion  by  England's 
first  assenting  to  his  Swedish  project, 
which  he  took  care  to  hint  would 
require  considerable  expense  j  and 
that  she  would  also  agree,  by  a  se- 
cret article,  to  pay  a  subsidy  In  case 
of  a  Turkish  war,  as  Denmark  had 
<ione.  If  on  these  grounds  England 
consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  he  observed  tha^the  treaty 


of  commerce  would  grow  with  H 
passibm  aquis.  .-  ..„ 

*4  From  this  conversatien  Sir 
George  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  difficulties  he  should  have  to  en- 
counter in  the  progress  of  his  uego- 
tia,t;,Mi,  39  it  would  embrace  other 
points  which  did  not  depend  on  him. 
In  fact,  every  soWquent  confer- 
ence opened  wirb  Swedes,  was 
closed  with  Sweden.  Mr.  Panin 
declared  that  he  had  already  spent 
two  hundred  thousand  roubles  in  bis 
Swedish  projects,  for  which,  in  other 
respects,  he  bad  spared,  as  much  at 
possible,  the  impenaj  treasure, 
knowing  that  economy  was  most 
agreeable  to  his  mistress,  avarice,  as 
Sir  George  observes,  being  perhaps 
the  second  passion  of  her  soul,  The 
next  point  was  the  Turkish  clause. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  the  con- 
duct of  England,  who  had  taken 
notice  of  a  ptqjif  for  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance which  had  been  sent  to  Lon- 
don in  the  time  of  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  could  not  forbear  ob- 
serving, that  if  England  was  sincere 
in  her  professions  she  would  hardly 
have  deviated  from  the  omraion 
rules  of  politeness  establislied  be- 
tween courts:  that  Russia  having 
offered,  a  scheme  could  not,  when 
reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  Eng- 
land, be  any  longer  amuseJ  with 
new  assurances  without  wounding 
her  own  dignity.  To  this  Sir  George 
observed,  that  his  predecessor  had 

a  posed  certain  alterations  which 
been  rejected  by  Russia,  and 
that  the'infiexibiiityof  the  court  of 
St.  Petersbourg  in  insisting  00  what 
she  knew  to  be  inadmissible,  lett 
them  little  cause  to  complain  ot  a 
want  of  good  breeding  5  that  be 
would  furnish  him  in  a  day  or  two 
with  a  counter- projet,  provided  he 
would  abandon  the  Turkish  cbose, 
which  he  knew  England  would  oe- 
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.Ver  agree  to  insert  m  .  any  'treaty. 
3ut  he  saw  tb.it  every  effort  was  in 
Vain  -,  in  vain  did  he  urge  the  un- 
reasonableness of  expecting  any  sub* 
sidy  in  tirue  of  peace  ;  and  that  an 
^alliance  on  an  equal  footing  would 
he  more  safe  as  well  as  more  ho- 
norable for  both  nations.  But  Panin 
♦wore  by  every  thing  sacred*  that 
While  he  was  miniver,  Russia  should 
never  make  a  treaty  of  defensive  al- 
liance with  any  pouer  upon  earth 
by  which  a  war  with  Turkey  was 
excluded  from  being  a  oa$H$J<ederi$. 
In  short,  it  was  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  the  Turkish  clause,  inserted  ei- 
ther in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  or  in 
a  secret  article,  would  be  a  nine  qua 
Hpn  in  every  negotiation  be  might 
Jiave  to  open  with  the  court  of  Rus- 
sia. This  point  indeed  was  estab- 
lished by  the  discovery  he  made  of 
a  treaty  which  had  actually  been 
concluded  with  Prussia,  in  which 
Frederic  had  agreed  to  the  Turkish 
clause  on  condition  that  Russia 
should  make  no  alliance  with  any 
other  power  but  on  the  same  terms, 
and  count  de  Soms,  the  Prussian 
envoy,  had  orders  tQ  remonstrate, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  against  any 
treaty  .that  should  be  concluded  con- 
trary to  this  condition. 

il  The  project  of  buying  a  majo- 
rity i$  the  diet  of  Sweden  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  the  French 
interest, .  appeared  to  Sir  George 
Macartney  to  be  less  objectionable 
than  the  Turkish  clause,  though  he 
felt  the  impolicy  01  England  squan-, 
tiering  money  in  that  country  -, 
*c  that  by  augmenting  their  treasury 
"  we  should  make  money  cheap  and 
"  goods  dear)  thatas  wesoid  little  and 
'.'  bought  much  from  tjie  Swedes, 
*  the  pTice  of  their  commodities 
'.'  would  be  raised ;  and  thus  the  po- 
%t  UtiCa)  measure  of  granting  asub- 
u  sidy  would  become  highly  and 
"perpetually   deuiuienta)  tq  ou{ 


"  commerced  The  consideration 
however  of  destroying  tbe  influence 
of  the  French  with  the  Northern 
Powers  was  an  object  in  which  Sir 
George  had  less,  difficulty  to  promise 
tbe  co-operation  of  his  government; 
and,  in  this  respect,  bis  private  feel- 
ings kept  pace  with  his  public  duty. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  Frenchmen, 
in  his  travels  through  Europe,  to 
impress  on  his  mind  no  very  fe-' 
vorable  opinion  either  of  their  mo- 
ral or  political  character,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  found  reason 
to  alter  that  opinion.  > 

u  Well  assured  therefore  that,  by 
urging  his  court  to  accede  to  the  lattet 
of  the  two  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  com* 
nierce,  he  should  greatly  facilitate 
the  conclusion  of  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, several  sums  of  money  were, 
at  his  recommendation,  applied  for* 
the  purpose,  though  not  to  -the  ex* 
tent  of  Mr.  Panin* s' wishes,  who  fre- 
quently and  severely  took  occasion 
to  reflect  on  the  parsimony  of  Eng- 
land. Still  however  tbe  progresa 
made  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  was 
very  slow,  and  he  saw,  from  tbe 
mode  tff  conducting  business  at  the 
court  of  Russia,  that  importunity  and 
perseverance  were  the  politician's 
only  weapons.  In  fact,  the  delay 
and  procrastination  of  tbe  college  of 
commerce,  arising  not  merely  rroni  * 
the  watit  of  method  and  gross  igno- 
rance, but  from  the  \\\  dispositions 
and  intentions  of  some  of  the  com- 
missioners, determined  him,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  it  out  of  their  hands, 
that  the  arrangement  might  finally 
be  settled  between  Mr.  Panin  *ane\ 
himself.  Tins  gentleman,  out  of 
pure  friendship,  assented  with  great 
good  nature  to  the  proposal,  pro* 
vided  there  should  be  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  empress,  although 
he  .could  not  forbear  complaining 
that  he  had  the  whole  weight  of  fo« 

reign 
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feign  affairs  on  his  shoulders,  and 
-do  person  of  capacity  to  assist  him, 
in  whom  he  could  trust;  Catharine, 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  members  of  the  com- 
tnercial  college,  to  transact  a  busi- 
ness of  this  nature,  wishing  to  ob- 
lige the  English  minister,  yet  willing 
to  save  appearances,  suggested  a 
middle  path  $.  she  proposed  that 
count  Paom  should  settle  the  points 
with  the  British  minister,  and  that 
•the  commissioners  should  be  in- 
vested with  full  powers  to  sign  the 
treaty.  The  commissoners  however 
were  exasperated  at  the  affront 
which  they  conceived  was  thus  put 
upon  them  ?  angry  at  their  own  in* 
significance,  and  angry  at  Sir  George 
lor  having  discovered  it,  they  soon 
began  to  manifest  all  that  kind  of 
malice  which  little  minds  delight  in. 
Their  resentment  broke  out  on  a 
particular  occasion  in  the  conduct  of 

-  the  vice-chancellor,  to  whom  the 
.  empress  had  given  orders  to  invite 

-  ail  the  foreign  ministers  to  dine  with 
•her  on  the  anniversary  of  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.    The  court  was 

♦  at  this  tune  at  the  camp,  and  the 
;  entertainment  vju  given  there.  The 

vice-chancellor  taking  advantage  of 
,■  the  distance  and  the  confusion  that 
%  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  result 
.  from  that  circumstance,  contrived 
.  to  leave.  Sir  George  Macartney  out  of 
..  the-  invitation,  who,  being  thus 
.pointedly  neglected,    conceived  it 

would  fee  most  consistent  with  his 

.  official  character  not  to  go  to  court 

.:  ifrat  day*    His  absence  was  taken 

:.  very>particular  notice  of  by  the  em* 

.  j>re*s»  .but  to  prevent  its  making  a 

wrong  impression  he  contrived  to 
,:fct  bur  know  the  season  of  it.*— 
7  (taping  taken  this  jtep,  on  the  Son- 
.  4ay  .IttUowing.  he  went  to  court, 
/^e^Q  'he  enjoyed  a  complete  tri- 
.  utnph.  itk  witnessing,  the  morttiica- 
.  tip*  of  fchose  wboiad  put  in  prac- 


tice their  little  arts  of  revenge,  TIfe 
.empress  singled  him  out  and'  distin- 
guished him  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner  both  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening :  all*  the  foreign  minis* 
ters  were  present,  but  he  was  the 
only  ong  she  did  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing on  that  day. 

*c  After  a  close  negotiation  of  four 
months  the  treaty  of  commerced  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  on  snch 
equal  and. impartial  terms  as  neither 
party,  it  was  hoped,  would  after- 
wards find  reason  to  repent  of;  and 
in  this  confidence  the  duration  of  the 
treaty  was  extended  to  twenty  years. 
The  terms  obtained  on  the  part  of 
England  were,  in  fact,  more  advan- 
tageous than  his  majesty *s  ministers 
had  ventured  to  hope  he  would  he 
able  to  procure,  and  such  as  the 
merchants  concerned  in  the   trade 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with.     Reflecting  therefore 
on  the  difficulties  he  had  experi- 
enced, and  on  the  uncertainty  of  a 
convulsive    government,    he    was 
anxious  to  seize  the  advantage  which 
the  moment  offered,  and  which,  if 
once  lost,  might  not  easily  be  reco- 
vered, and  signed  the  treaty  $  not 
doubting  the  approbation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  for  having    done 
more  than  they  expected,  and  ac- 
complished that  which  three  former 
ministers  at  this  court  bad  not  been 
able  to  effect.    He  did,  in  fett,  re* 
ceive  a  letter  da^ed  the  1 7th  Septem- 
ber, written  by  direction  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  the  northern  department,  ac- 
knowledging   the    receipt  of  the 
treaty  which,  it  was  stated,  was* 
very  agreeable  to  hi*  grace,  as  welt 
as.  to  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters j  no  objection  was  then  taken* 
at  his  having  signed  it :    but  hV  a" 
subsequent  letter,  dated  the  37th  of 
the  same  month,  he  is  informed  bv* 
A+diike's  swjjesocretary,  that**  at 
extremely 
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extremely  concerned  not  to  be  able 
to  send  bin)  a  confirmation  of  those 
.  hopes,  which  his  former  letter  had 
given,  that  his  treaty  and  his  con- 
duct would  meet  with  general  ap- 
probatiovQ  tor  that,  upon  a  tho- 
rough examination  of  it,  a  vory  ma- 
terial objection  had  appeared.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  duke  himself 
informs  him  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  highly  dissatisfied,  that 
he  should  have  taken  upon  him* 
self,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  to 
.  sign  a  treaty  of  commerce  before  be 
.  had  sent  it  over  for  his  majesty's  ap- 
probation. 

"  The  objection  which  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers    were  pleased   to 
•make  to  the  treaty  appears,  princi- 
.  pally  to  have  lain  against  the  follow- 
ing expression,  which  makes  part  of 
a  clause  in  the  fourth  article,  "  En 
reciproeUe  defactede  navigation  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne."   These  words 
it  seems,  they  considered  m?t  only  as 
a  reservation  in  favor,  of  Russia,  but 
as  an  infringement  on  the  act  of  na- 
vigation, to  the  very  name  of.  which 
the  Duke  tells  him  this  country  b 
.  enthusiast,  and  tbe  mention  of  it 
therefore  is  carefully  avoided  in  ail 
.treaties.    Sir  George  acknowledges 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  die 
%  objection  that  might   probably   be 
.made;   but,    when   he  considered 
that,  by  admitting  the  reservation 
in  fever  of  Russia  (of  which  he  knew 
site  could  make  no  use)  he  had  ob-  • 
tajned  an  equality  of  duties  upon  ex- 
ports, which  neither  his  majesty's 
-ministers   nor  the  merchants  had 
hoped  for  $  knowing,  as  he  didj  that 
our  trade  with  Russia  being  a  trade 
of  necessity  on  our  part,  site  would 
(grant  no  other  terms;  having  al- 
ready been  threatened  that -if  the 
treaty   was   not   aig  nod   an  ukase 
would  be  issued,  by  which  the  Bug* 
lish  factory  would  be  deprived  of 
their  privilege*,  and  put  upon  the 


same  rooting  as  other  traders  j  know- 
ing also  that  the  favorite  and  the  mi- 
nister were  on  the  worst  terms,  and 
that  if.  Orioff  got  the  better  of  Pa* 
niu  there  was  an  end  to  the  treaty 
for  ever;  having  moreover  ascer- 
tained* that  the  merchants  who  are 
always  the  first  to  complain,  were 
highly  satisfied  with  tbe  terms  ha 
had  procured ;  feeling  likewise^  as 
well  as  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that' 
those  merchant*  were  enthusiasts  to 
the  very  name  of  the  navigation-act, 
yet  made  no  objection  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  fourth  article  ;  and  see- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  bring** 
ing  the  treaty  to  an  immediate  con- 
clusion, armed  ns  he  was  with  full 
powers,  he  ventured  to  judge  of 
that  necessity.  On  these  grounds, 
and  in  the  temper  of  the  court,  at 
that  time  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
parsimony  of  England  in  regard  to 
Sweden,  and  trembling  for  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  delay,  he  thought 
it  most  expedient  on  every  consi- 
deration to  sign  the  treaty,  "  pre- 
"ferring,"  as  he  observes,  "the 
."  public  service  to  his  own  private 
"  security,  and  daring  a  fcult  which 
"  he  thought  success  might  convert 
"into  a  virtue." 

"  Among  other  motive*  which 
weighed- with  Sir  George  Macartney 
•to.  bring  his  treaty  to  as  speedy  a 
conclusion  as  possible,  were  the  in- 
trigues, of  the  French;  From  the 
moment  of  the  arrival  of  Beansset 
as  minister  from  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, this  gentleman  bad  taken  tin* 
common  pains  to  make  the  court  of 
St.  P«;tersb*arg  relish  a  trttty  of 
commerce,  with  Prances  and  al- 
though Sir  George, had  received  Che 
strongest  assurances  from  Mr.  Patau 
that,  so.  long  «a  he  was  mhsteer, 
Russia  should  contract  no  etbar  com- 
mercial engagements  than  thpse  with 
England,  yet  be  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  iatp^oibgchereo 

ter 
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ter  of  the  French  to  trust  to  such  an 
assurance.  He  knew  that  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  anxious  for  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Russia  ;  Jhatthe 
-Spanish  envoy  had  proposed  one, 
xnd  that  a  Dutch  profit  had  lain  orf 
the  -ministerial  table  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  French,  it  is 
true,  by  that  levity  and  absurdity 
-which  one  would  almost  he  led  to 
conclude  were  ingrafted  in  their  na- 
ture, had  taken  uncommon  pains  to 
defeat  their  own  projects  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersbourg.  The  king  of 
J  ranee  having,  in  his  ministers  cre- 
dentials, thought  proper  to  give  to 
Catharine  the  tide  of  Majesti  only 
without  the  addition  of  Imperiak, 
the  court  jof  Russia  was  so  highly 
offended  at  the  incivility  as  to  refuse 
an  audience  to  Monsieur  Beausset ; 
stating,  as  a  ground  for  such  refusal, 
tli at,  as  this  title  had  already  been 
granted,  the,  objection  to  it  ceuld 
•sow  be  construed,  in  no  other  way 
.than  as  a  personal  affront  to  the  em- 
press. The  French  minister  alleged 
that  if  bis  court  had  granted  it  be- 
fore H  must  hare  been  owing  rather 
to  an  oversight  in  the  office  than  to 
an  avowal  on  their  part ;  for  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  idiom  of  their 
language,  and  therefore  impossible  ; 
that  in  writing  they  never  say,  rotre 
tuajeste  imperw/e'even  to  the  empe- 
.  jw  of  Germany.  This  explanation, 
Lqwever  satisfactory  it  might  ap- 
jpear  to  the  vanity  of  a  Frenchman, 
.was  by  no  means  so  to  the  Russian 
court.  Its  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Prince  Galitzin,  was  instructed  to 
complain  of  the  indignity  that  was 
ihus  offered  to  the  person  of  his  so- 
vereign ;  but  all  the  satisfaction  he 
.-could  obtain  was  an  avowal  from  the 
P#c  de  Ckoiseul>  that  although  the 
j;«urt  of  Versailles,  had  uo  objection 
to  allow  the  imperial  title  to  the 
xrown  of  Russia,  they  could  not 
.possibly  in  writing  use  the  expres- 


sion majeste*  hnperiale  without  wil-% 
fully  consenting  to  corrupt  the  pu- 
rity of  their  language  j  on  which 
important  consideration  he  hoped 
the  court  of  St.  Petersbourg  would 
no  longer  insist  upon  Vt.0  The  Due 
de  Choiseul  is  said  to  have  pushed 
his  pleasantry  on  this  occasion  still 
farther  by  declaring,  when  speaking 
on  this  subject  a  few  days  after, 
"  Qu'ii  4tc  pauvoit  pas  introduire 
"  dans  la  tongue  Francois*  «■  har- 
ctf  baritme  en  faveur  de  kt  Rustier 
The  effect  may  readily  be  imagined 
which  such  a  sarcasm  produced  on  a 
court  of  the  complexion  of  Russia, 
whose  sensibility  was  generally  less 
hurt  by  a  real  injury  than  by  the 
slightest  insult  on  its  pride.  Sir 
George  was  too  good  a  patriot  not  to 
take  every  due  advantage  of  this 
hostile  disposition  against  France.  • 
He  succeeded  so  far  89  to  prevail  on 
the  Russian  minister  to  discourage  as 
much  as  possible  the  predilection  of 
his  countrymen  for  French  customs* 
and  the  fashion  of  wearing  French 
silks  and  velvets  ;,  and,  in  the  pre* 
sent  temper  of  the  court,  the  em- 
press was  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
set  the  example.  StilJ,  however, 
there  was  a  general  sort  of  attach- 
ment in  St.  Peterbourg  for  every 
thing  that  was  French,  and  from 
the  representations  of  the  embassa-* 
dors  of  this  nation,  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles would  abate  of  its  obstinacy, 
and  condescend  even  tb  sacrifice  the 
purity  of  the  %  French  language,  in 
order  to  carry  an  important  point 
with  Russia. 

"  Bat  independent  of  all  these 
circumstances,  Sir  George  MacaxN 
ney  had  seen  enough  of  Russia  to 
be  convinced  that  all  its  efforts  to 
encourage  the  commerce  of  its  own, 
subjects  would  prove  abortive  ;  he 
knew,  from  the  temper  of  the  in*» 
habitants*    ftom   the  state  of  bar 
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toff,  her  dock-yards,  her  officers 
and  seamen,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  apprehension,  for  many  years 
to  come,  of  her  assuming  either  a 
naval, or  a  commercial  aspect  that, 
could  possibly  give  to  England  the 
slightest  cuji  brage  or  j eakmsy .  The 
genius  of  Catharine  had  scarcely  yet 
began  to  operate  on  the  national 
character,  which  she  found,  as  it 
were,  ia  a  state  of  inaction.  *  At 
that  time  it  might  fairly  have  been 
doubted,  whether  a  single  subject  ia 
the  Russian  empire  hadever  even  seen . 
our  Navigation  Act, or  had  any  more 
acquaintance  with  it  than  the  more 
name.  *'  An  act,'*  says  Sir  George, 
**  which,  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
<f  bends  only  to  the  hands  of  its 
*'  master,  may  well  defy  the  exertion 
Ti  of  every  Muscovite  effort." 

"  From  this  time  Sir  George  seem* 
to  have  labored  with  unceasing  dili- 
gence and  unexampled  assiduity  to 
carry  the  point,  which  his  superiors, 
at  home  appeared  to  have  so  much 
at  heart.  But  every  application  was 
fruitless,  every  endeavour  vain,  to 
induce  Mr.  Panin  to  alter  his  senti- 
ments. He  ventured  eves  to  speak 
to  the  empress  herself  at  the  mas- 
querade Upon  the  subject,  and  al- 
most went  on  his  knees  to  per- 
suade her  into  compliance,  but  he 
found  her,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion "  inflexible  even  beyond  a  wo* . 
"  man's  obstinacy ;"  and  he  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  that  it 
would  be  no  less  difficult  to  draw , 
from  them  such  a  declaration  as  was 
required  than  "  to  count  the  billows 
4  'of  the  Baltic  or  number  the  trees. 
"  in  the  forest  of  Onega/*  Still. 
however  he  persevered  till  he  disco- 
vered that  Mr.  Panin  had  actually 
received  orders  to  cancel  the  signa- 
tures, and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  treaty>  a  step  that  was  imme- 
diately to  be  followed  by  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  declaration  given  by  the 


empress  Elisabeth  ia  favor  of  tha 
British  factory :  and  it  required  all 
his  powers  oi  persuasion  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Panin  to  delay  the  execution' 
of  this  violent  and  precipitate  mea- 
sure, 

"  He  now  proposed  that  the  ob- 
jectionable reservation  in  favor  of 
Russia  should  be  left  out,  and  tha 
treaty  newly  written  and  sigued 
afresh.  As  the  oral ssion  of  the  words 
"  Em  reciprocitd  tie  Fact*  dts  navig*** 
"  lion  <ie  ia  Grand  Bretagne'1  made 
00  alteration  in  {he  terms,  and  left 
Russia  free  to  make  what  laws  she 
might  think  fit  respecting  her  own 
commerce  and  navigation,  Mr.  Pa- 
nin thought  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of.  the  empress, 
and  as  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
takeu  the  alarm  only  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Navigation  Act  bjr 
name,  it  was  not  probable  they  could 
start  any  objection  to  the  total  omis- 
sion of  it  Sir  George  therefor* 
caused  the  treaty  to  be  written  out 
afresh  with  the  omission  and  tent  to- 
England.  But  the  cabinet  of  St, 
James's  acted  on  this  occasion  wtfh. 
more  than  Russian  obstinacy;  it  re- 
quired that  not  only  the  objection** 
able  words  but  the  whole  clause- 
should  be  left  out*  Thus  three 
times  did  they  refuse  *  to  ratify  th» 
treaty,  and  three  times  sent  back 
fresh  proposals. 

The  court  of  St  Petersbourg  be- 
gan now  to  consider  the  conduct  of 
England  so  trifling  on  die  subject  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  awl  so  k> 
puguant  to  her  more  cherished 
schemes,  that  Catharine  detormine^ 
to  break  ohY  all  negotiation  for  th» 
future.,  and  with  this  .view  gave  *V 
rections  for  ar>  ukas*  to  be  prepacadV 
revoking  the,  declaration,  of  the  em-) 
press  Elizabeth  in  favor  of  British 
merchants,  to  be  published  as  soon 
as  the  lirst  British  ship  should  arrive, 
at  Cronstadt.  In  vain  ajd  Sir  George 
endeavor 
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endeavor,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  empress  and  her  minister,  the 
advantages  which  Russia  would  de- 
rive from  a  close  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. Bnt  rain  of  her  past  suc- 
cesses, giddy  with  her  present  pros- 
perity, Mind  and  increoulous  to  the 
possibility  of  a  reverse,  both  the 
empress  and  her  minister  seemed 
every  day  to  be  more  intoxicated 
with  pride,  more  contemptuous  to- 
ward other  powers,  more  elated  with 
their  own.  4€  No  art,'1  says  Sir 
George,  «  has  been  left  untried,  no 
"  argument  unenforced,  and  no  cf- 
"  fort  unexerted.  AH  that  my  own 
'•  ingenuity  could  inspire,  the  na- 
•'  ture  of  the  subject  furbish,  or  the 
"circumstances  of  the  times  sug- 
*  gest  to  me,  I  have  employe^ 
"  with  most  unshaken  attention, 
"  the  most  unceasing  diligence  and 
"  unremitted  assiduity.  But  this 
"  court  has  listened  to  me  with  the 
"  most  provoking  phlegm,  and  the 
'*  most  stoical  indifference."  So 
painfu]  was  the  task  now  become 
that  in  one  of  his  public  letters  he 
Observes,  <'  Nothing  on  this  side  of 
♦'  heaven  could  bribe  me  to  pass  the 
"  last  six  months  over  again  :  mor- 
"  tifed  and  dejected  as  I  amv  I  have 
"  long  sine?  discJaimed  the  least 
•'hopes  of  applause  for  any  minis- 
u  terial  endeavors,  however  judi- 
44  cioubly  conducted,  or  fortunately 
**  concluded  j  persuaded  that  no* 
44  thing  i«  mere  dafegerous  than  to 
"do  more  than  is  commanded,  and 
"  that  he  alene  la  secure  and  happy 
44  who  entrenches  himself  within 
"  the  bounds  of  his  dtity,  unambi- 
44  tious  of  the  renown  which  ariscf 
44  from  enterprising  boldness  or  sue* 
4f  cessful  temerity."  Such  however 
was  the  strength  of  his  xeaj,  and 
such  his  eagerness  to  execute  bis 
majesty's  commands,  that  his  ardor 
neither  appears  to  have  cooled  by  re- 
peated denials,  nor  slackened  by  ill 


success;  though  often  repulsed  he 
still  returned  to  the  charge.  At  a 
conference  with  Mr.  fcanin  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  same  invete- 
rate objection  might  not  lay  against 
the  new  modelling  of  the  clause  as 
against  its  total  omission  5  and  with 
this  idea  he  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  folding  it  in  two  columns  lie 
drew  on  the  first  the  clause  as  i 
originally  stood,  and  in  the  opposite 
one  as  he  now  proposed  it  to  stand. 
To  his  great  astonishment  Mr.  Pa- 
nin  thought  the  alteration  admissible, 
but  could  not  undertake  to  say  any 
thing  positively  until  he  had  seen 
the  empress.  After  keeping  it  six 
weeks  he  at  length  returned  it  with 
a  proposal  to  have  it  altered  in  the 
following  manner ; 

Cldme  as  proposed  by  Great  Britain. 

44  Mais  alors  on  se  reserve  de  la 
part  des  deux  hautes  parties  con- 
tractantes  la  liberte  de  raire  dans 
Tinterieur  tel  arrangement  particu- 
lier  qu'il  sera  trouv6  bon  poor  en- 
courager  et  etepdre  leur  navigation 
respective.'* 

Clause  as  proposed  by  Russia, 

44  Mais  alors  chaque  haute  partly 
contractante  se  reserve  pour  elle  la! 
liberty  de  faire  dans  Tinterieur  de  ses 
etats,  tel  arrangement  particulier 
qu'elle  trouvera  bon  pour  encourager 
Ct  etendre  sa  propre  navigation.** 

4*  In  this  as  in  other  instances  the 
pride  of  Russia  sustained  itself  to 
the  end.  Mr.  Panin  remained 
obstinate  and  inflexible,  and  Sir 
George  found  it  expedient  to  sub- 
mit to  the  vanity  anx}  obstinacy 
which  suggested  the  alteration  in 
the  words,  especially  a&  there,  wa% 
none  in  the  sense.  He  then  de* 
outaded  new  full  powers  to  be  given 
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to  tiepteoipptentiaries,  but  watati- 
swexed  that  they  continued  to  act 
under  their  former  powers.  It  was 
useless  to  contend,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  for  him,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "  to  heave  Belton 
"upon  dssa  as  to  persuade  them 
u  to  grant  a  new  power  to  the  com- 
<'  missibners,"  Considering  there- 
fore the  consequences  of  delay  he 
once  more,  as  he. observes,  "  put 
<'  his  own  safety  on  the  cast  for  the 
*'  public  service*  and  signed  the 
*'  treaty  a  second  time.*' 

"  The  management  of  the  nor* 
thern  department  had  now  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Conway,  from  whom  he 
at  length  received  his  majesty's  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  notification  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
appointment  as  embassador  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  St.  Petersbourg,  without 
however  tbe  least  intimation  whe- 
ther he  was  to  continue  as  minister 
until  Mr.  Stanley's  arrival,  remain 
in  that  capacity  after  hit  arrival,  or 
what  was  intended  with  regard  to 
his  future  destination.    He.  thought 
it  right  however  particularly  to  re- 
quest tha.t  Mr.  Stanley  might  be  fur* 
nished  with   very  pointed  instruc- 
tions, to  inform  himself  of  his  con- 
duct.   "  Conscious/'  says  he,  "  of 
"  having  acted  in  all  things  entrusted 
**  to  my  care,  with  the  utmost  inte- 
"  grity,  vigilance,  and  activity,  hav- 
"  iug  exerted    every  talent  which 
"nature  and  education,  have  given, 
"  me  for  the  service  of  my  sove- 
reign   and    the  .interest  of,  the 
"  public,  ambitious  only  of » honest 
"  fame,  I  present  myseJf  to  every 
"  scrutiny,  convinced,  pf  being  able 
"  to  prove,  that  no  man  in  my  si- 
"  tuation  could  Jjave.  obtained  what 
ft  I  have  done,  convinced  that  you, 
*'  Sir,  apd  every  branch  of  adminis- 
?'  tration  will  irt  the  end  see  the 
t'Stfongest  reasons  for    approving 


"  every  particular  of  inp6eiidu<*.<V-i 
Letter  from  Sir  O eorge  Macartney 
to  Mr,  Secretory  Comay,  dated  Au^- 
giut.9#,  170& 

"  Frorathlsperiodtill  thembnthof 
March  1767,  he  remained  in  com- 
plete ignorance  as  to  the  time  of  Mr, 
Stanley's  setting  out  ancTof  bis  own 
destination.     The  disappointment! 
and  vexations  he  had  so  long  suffered 
had  a  severe  effect  on  his  heahh, 
and  he  had  the  additional  mortifies 
tionof  observing,  that  although  the 
personal  attentions  both  of  the  em* 
press  and  Mr,  Panin  continued  the 
same,  he  had  now  lost  all  the  mi- 
nisterial confidence  of  the  fetter. 
He  entreated  his  court  to  relreve  hint 
from  to  embarrassing  a  situation,  by 
sending  his  letters  of  recall,  that  he 
might  take  advantage  of  the  ship- 
ping season  to  return  to  England. 
He  represented    the   state  of   his 
health  as  everyday  getting  worse, 
that  the  eourt  was  preparing  to  go 
toMosco,*  where  all  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters were  to  attend  It  -,  that  after 
its  departure  he  could  be  of  no  use 
in  St.  Petersbourg,  where  he  would 
be  left  in  the  most  disagreeable,  and, 
for  a  public  minister,  in  a  most  ridi- 
Jous  *ituation,as  the  whole  court,  the 
senate,  and  all  the  principal  chance- 
ries and  offices  were  to  be  removed 
to  Mosoo.    Notwithstanding  these 
statements   be  received   directions, 
from  his  court  to  remain  at  St.  Pe- 
tersbourg,   What  his  feelings  and 
sentiments  were  on  this  occasion  wiH 
best  appear  from  his  own  letters 
which  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 
u  As  there  wa*  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  negotiating*  a  treaty  of  aU 
liauee  without  admitting  the  Turk* 
ish  clause,  and  for  many  other  rea- 
sons given- by.  Sir  George  in  his  let*' 
ter  to  Mr.  Secretary  €ottwayj  and 
as  hh  majesty's  ministers  were  at 
length  convinced  -that  his  remaining 
at  St.  Petersburg,  wfcile  an  emba*- 
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aador  was  expected,  <could  answer  n<* 
good  purpose,  they  gave  him  per* 
mission  to  return  to  England  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  $  bat  without 
any  letter  of  recall,  or  any  intima- 
tion that  Mr.  Stanley  was  about  to 
proceed.  Having  sent  hid  secretary 
Mr.  SJsiriey,  as  charge  d Affaires 
to  Masco,  he  left  Petersbourg  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  proceeding  by 
the  way  of  Stockholm  and  Gotten- 
burgh  took  his  passage  at  the  latter 
for  England. 

"  There  was  an  idle  sfory  propa- 
gated in  t  St.  Pctersbourg  by  persona 
who  could  not  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  his,  remaining  behind* 
when  the  court  and  foreign,  minis? 
ters  proceeded  to  Mosco,  chat  Cat 
tbarine,  had  instructed  her  erubassa- 
dor  in  London  to  request  he  might 
be  recalled,  and  had  forbid  his  ap- 
pearance at  court.  Such  au  absur- 
dity scarcely  requires  a  serious  refu- 
tation ;  but  if  any  proof  was  want* 
tog  of  the  continuance  of  that  dis- 
tinguished attention  with  whickhe 
was  honored  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  stay  in  Russia,  the  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Panln,  written  by 
command  of  the  empress  at  JVfosco* 
is  alone  sufficient  for  that  purpose ; 
".Dans  la  moment  oujelui  (Tim- 
"  peratrico)  ai  preseote  vps  homages 
"en  vous  congediant  de  sa  cOur, 
"j'ai  rec,u,  pour  vou$,  Monsieur, 
"  les  assurances  les  plus  positives  de 
"  sa  bienyeiUance,  et  je  vous  lea  trans- 
"  mets  avec  un  contentement  qu'il 
€<  vous  sera  facile  de  vous  represen- 
"  ter.  Sa  majeste  imperiale  ne  vent 
<(  point  que  vous  partiez  sans  en  em- 
"  porter  une  marque  distinguee. 
"  La  maniere  dorit  vous  vous  con- 
*/  gediez  sans  produire  de  lettres  de 
"  rappel,  nous  engageant  &  vous 
*'  considerer  toujours  corjome  mi- 
"  nistre  actuel  aupres  de  notreoour, 
"  vous  n'etes  pas  encore  dans  le  caa 


*•  de  recevoir  It  present  <f etiquette 
4(  que  nous  faisons  aux  ministres,  et 
"  nous  le  renvoyons  au  terns  ou  il 
"  doit  avoir  lieu.  Mats  indepen- 
"  damment  de  st  present,  si  ma- 
"  jest£  m'a  oidonnc  de  vous  envoyer 
"  la  boete  que  j*ai  i'honneur  de 
"  joindre  ici,  comme  un  temoignage 
"  de  son  approbation  et  de  Testhne 
"  qu'elle  a  joge  que  vous  meritezi 
"  Trouvez  bon,  Monsieur,  que  mes 
f€  sentiments  patticuliers  s'expri- 
"  ment  tous  dans  la  satisfaction  avec 
"  la  quelle  jevoisceuxde  ma  soove- 
"  raine.  Je  vous  demande  avec 
tf  empressemeht  la  continuation  de 
<f  votre  amiti6,  et  vous  prie  de  croire 
"  que  1'attachraent  que  je  vous  ai 
"  voue  est  aussi  sincere  qu'rnviola- 
«  ble."  Hie  mark  of  distinguished 
regard,  mentioned  ia  Mr.  Panin's 
letter,  was  a  present  from  the  em- 
press of  a  very  magnificent  gold 
snuff-bos  enriched  with  diamonds, 
in  value  about  six  hundred  pounds. 
As  to.  their  wishing  his  recall  it  is 
contradicted  in  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Panin  in  the  above  extract, 
that  th«y  must  still  consider  him  as 
the  actual  minister  at  the  court  of 
Russia,  and  more  strongly  by  his 
subsequent  appointment  in  England 
as  embassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 

"  During  his  residence  at  St.  Pe- 
tersbourg  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  rendering  very  signal  sei  vices  to 
Stanislaus  the  unfortunate  king  of 
Poland,  by  forwarding  his  views 
and  assisting  his  minister  count 
Rzewuski  to  discover  and  counter- 
act the  mean  and  unjust  artifices  of 
the. king  of  Prussia  fowanfe  that 
nation.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
those  services'  Stanislaus*  bent  him,  * 
in  1766,  the  ensigns  of  the  order 
of  the  White  Eagle,  which  his  ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  permit 
him  to  accept.    At  the  same  time 
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tney  were  accompanied  by  a  very 
handsome  letter  from  die  king  of 
Poland; 

"  Whether  before  his  return  to 
England  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
had  begun  to  reflect  on  the  impolicy 
of  removing  a  minister  who  had  con- 
cluded a  *'»  just  and ,  satisfactory  • 
<f  treaty  of  commerce,"  and  who 
6tood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  court  with  which  he  had  to  treat, 
or  whether  Mr.  Stanley,  on  con- 
templating the  difficulties  which,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  have,  to 
encounter  as  every  English  minister 
before  him  had  encountered,  does 
not  appear :  but  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London  Mr.  Stanley  gave  in 
his  resignation,  and  Sir  George 
Macartney  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  embassa- 
dor extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
•jWy  to  the  court  of  Russia.  Some 
particular  circumstance's  however 
occurred,  and  were  followed  by 
other  engagements,  which  were 
likely  to  prevent  him  from  proceed- 
ing on  his  embassy,  at  least  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time.    He  con- 


ceived therefore,  that  it  would  be 
most  expedient  for  himself  and  the 
public  service  to  give  up  the  situa- 
tion at  once,  than  to  continue  to 
hold  it  while  any  uncertainty  re- 
mained of  his  ever  being  able  to 
fulfil  the  doties  of  It.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  acted  with  a  liberality 
which  is  not  usually  met  with 
among  public  men.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  sums  of  money  he -had 
expended  out  of  his  own  pocket  in 
the  public  service,  by  which %  he 
contracted  a  debt  of  near  600OL  in 
order  to  support  his  ministerial  cha- 
racter, he  voluntarily  and  without 
any  requisition  returned  the  warrants 
for  a  service  of  plate,  usually  granted 
to  embassadors,  the  equipage  mo- 
ney and  every  other  emolument,  re- 
ceiving no  advantage  of  any  kind 
from  his  appointment  except  their 
majesties  pictures,  which  he  parti- 
cularly desired  he  might  be  allowed 
to  keep,  setting  thus  an  example  of 
disinterestedness,  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  this  country." 
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"  t  ■  1HE  beneficial  effects  which 
J|.  wereimmediately experienc- 
ed from  the  commutation  act,  whose 
operation  threw  almost  the  whole  of 
the  tea  trade  into  the  handsof  the  Bri- 
tish East  India  Company,  were  at- 
tended however  with  the  temporary 
disadvantage  of  draining  the  country 
of  its  bullion  to  make  good  the  large 
yearly  balances  in  favor  of  China. 
The  exportation  of  broad  cloths  and 
camblets,  of  lead,  tin,  and  some 
trifling  articles  of  manufacture,  to 
that  country,  kept  no  sort  of  pace 
with  the  vast  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation of  tea  :  bat  it  was  conceived 
ISO?. 


that  if  a  new  market  could  be  open- 
ed on  the  northern  part  of  the  coast 
of  that  extensive  empire,  a  new  and 
increased  demand  for  these  articles, 
and  others  not  wanted  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  might  there  be  cre- 
ated, and  thus  diminish  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  pioruring  bullion.  Another  cir- 
cumstance had  for  some  time  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Their  commercial  con- 
cerns," at  the  only  port  in  which  they 
were  permitted  to  carry  them  on, 
had  long  been  subject  to  many  in- 
convenient and  humiliating  restric- 
M  tions  5 
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tions ;  and  the  persons,  who  were 
occasionally  resident  there  to  ma- 
nage their  concerns*  were  liable  to 
many  gross  impositions  and  indig- 
nant usage.   This  kind  of  treatment, 
it  is  true,  was  exercised  in  common 
against  all  foreigners,  but  the  Eng- 
lish in  particular  were  cut  off  from 
any  hope  of  redress  to  their  griev- 
ances, on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, being  wholly  unknown  to  it  as 
the  avowed  subjects  of  any  sovereign. 
The  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Spa- 
nish, and  the  Portuguese,  were  ei- 
ther represented  by  the  missionaries 
of  their  respective  nations,  residing 
at  the  court  of  Pekin,    or    were 
known  from  occasional  embassies 
which  had  been  sent  to  that  court 
from  their    respective    sovereigns. 
But  the  English  were  a  set  of  ad- 
venturers who  had  originally  forced 
their  way  into  the  trading  ports  of 
China,  and  were  known  ouly  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  Huflg-mao  or 
red  pates,  which,  though  bestowed 
in  common  on  all  Europeans,  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  them. 

"  To  establish  therefore  a  more 
equal  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
creditable  intercourse  with  China* 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
expediency  of  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  the  court  of  Pekin  by 
means  of  an  embassy ;  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  more  liberal  and  exten- 
sive^ scale  than  a  former  mission  en- 
trusted, to  Colonel  Cathcart  a  few 
years  before,  which  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  death  of  that  deserv- 
ing officer,  before  be  reached  the 
point  of  his  destination.  Mr.  Dun* 
das  justly  concluded  that  if  such 
an  embassy  should  answer  no  other 
good  purpose  than  that  of  procuring 
a  due  respect  for  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  protection  for  the  trad- 
ing part  of  its  subjects  who  might 
vi*it  China,  the  expense  would  not 
be  ill  bestowed.      Ihe   time  was 


most  proper  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing; for  England  was  then  at  peace 
with  the  whole  world.    It  was  a 
suitable  and  distinguished  attention 
on  the  part  of  bis  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  me  nation,  who, 
overlooking  the  consideration  of  ex- 
pense in  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject, omitted  no  probable  opportu- 
nity of  extending  the  fame*  inter- 
course,  and    commerce  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  remotest  regions. 

"  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  entered  with 
becoming  spirit  into  the  views  of 
Mr.  Dundas.  The  choice  of  a  pro- 
per person  to  fill  a  situation  so  new 
and  delicate  as  that  of  embassador  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  a  situation 
which,  from  its  nature,  required 
great  address,  strong  talent,  steady 
perseverance,  and  inflexible  inte- 
grity, was  not  however  thought  dif- 
ficult to  fix  ;  he  who,  in  fact,  ori- 
ginated die  embassy  bad  coupled, 
with  the  first  suggestion,  Lord  Ma- 
cartney as  the  only  person  capable  of 
undertaking  the  mission  with  a  pro- 
bability of  success.  But  as  his  Lord- 
ship had  not  yet  been  consulted,  k 
was  doubtful  whether  he  might  be 
inclined  to  accept  the  appointment. 
Having  however  laid  it  down  as  a 
ride  to  refuse  no  public  employ- 
ment! wherein  he  conceived  there 
was  a  probability  of  being  useful  to 
the  state,  he  felt  not  Uie  least  hesi- 
tation in  acceding  to  the  proposal, 
but  with  this  single  condition  mat, 
as  the  nature  of  theeroployrnent  was 
altogether  new,  he  bhould  be  al- 
lowed to  make  choice  of  the  several 
person?  attached  to  tl)e  embassy,  as 
.  a  knowledge  of  their  characters  ap- 
peared to  him  an  essential  point  to- 
wards ensuring  its  success.  •'  I  flat- 
•'  ter  myself,*  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  of  the  7& 
January  1792,  *'  you  will  forgive  roe 
"  "  if  i  take  tlie  liberty  to  observe 

•■  that. 
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f r  that,  in  preparing  for  all  distant 
"  expeditions,  one  ought  to  use  every 
"'precaution  for  ensuring  success  in 
"  proportiori  to  the  difficulties  of 
"  finding  resources  against  accidents. 
"  None  of  any  kind  happen  more 
"  frequently  or  are  more  pernicious 
"than  those  which  arise  from  dia- ' 
"  union  among  the  persons  engaged 
"in  such  undertakings.  And  as 
"  none,  in  fact,  are  to  be  sent  in 
"  the  present  instance,  but  such  as 
"  are  deemed  necessary  in  the  prose- 
"  cution  bf  it,  so  there  are  none  who 
"  might  not,  in  their  several  situa- 
"  tibns,  have  it  occasionally  in  their 
"  power  by  a  perverse  spirit,  to  cause 
"  delay  or  throw  obstructions  in  the 
"progress  of  the  business,  or,  at 
"  least,  to  render  it  more  irksome 
"  and  embarrassing.  Such  a  spirit 
"often  breaks  forth  where  the 
"  source  of  authority  is  too  far  re- 
cc  moved  to  check  it  in  time,  or  to 
"  punish  those  who  are  actuated  by 
"  it,  and  substitute  others  in  their 
"  room  ;  but  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
"  take  place  in  men  whom  a  sense 
"  of  gratitude  for  their  appoint- 
"  ments  attaches  to  him  with  whom 
"  it  is  their  duty  to  concur."  The 
truth  was,  that  a  secretary  of  em- 
bassy had  been  recommended  from 
a  very  high  quarter,  which  made  his 
Lordship  deem  it  expedient  to  start 
the  above  objection  to  a  stranger, 
having  already  determined1  in  his 
own  mind,  that  his  confidential 
friend  and  former  secretary,  Sir 
George  Staunton,  should  accompany 
him  on  this  new  and  interesting 
mission.  "  But/*  says  he,  "  were  . 
"  Sir  George  Staunton  out  of  the 
"  question,!  doubt  whether  it  would 
"  be  in  my  power  to  gratify  any  of 
"  those  who  have  applied,  as  there 
"  are  some  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
"  have  been  nearly  connected  in  the 
u  course  of  my  public  employments, 
"  during  a  space  of  twenty-eight 


"  years,  a  neglect  of.  whom,  on  such 
"  an  occasion,  would  be  equally  un- 
"  just  in  meand  unmerited  by  them ; 
"  especially  as  I  have  never  had  cre- 
"  dit  with  government  to  obtain  the 
"  smallest  favour  for  any  of  them.'* 
To  > which  Mr.  Dundas  with  great 
candour  and  pleasantry,  observed, 
"  A  secretary  in  my  opinion  is  no 
"  more  a  subject  of  recommendation 
"  than  a  wife  is,  and  in  this,  as  weH 
"  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  ar~ 
"  rangement,  I  mean  to  give  one 
"  uniform  answer— -that  I  will  re* 
"  commend  nobody." 

"  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more 
flattering  to  Lord  Macartney  than 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr., 
Dundas  on    this  occasion. 

"  The  salary  recommended  was  so 
liberal,  that  a  governor-general  of 
Bengal  might  not  have  been  offend- 
ed with  the  offer.  It  was  fixed  at 
15,0001.  a  year,  on  the  ground  that 
his  Lordship  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  at  an  inferior  salary  to  what 
he  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  those 
regions,  especially  as  his  new  office 
of  embassador  extraordinary  to  Pe- 
kin  neither  was  inferior  in  dignity 
nor  exposed  to  less  difficulty  or  dan- 
ger, or  less  likely  to  call  for  the  ex- 
ertion, in  this  first  essay,  of  talents 
and  address,  than  his  former  .em- 
ployment of  president  of  Fort  St. 
George.  Nor  did  such  salary,  con- 
siderable a»  tt  was,  bear  the  prcpor* 
tion  to  the  emoluments  of  some  of 
the  Company's  servants  in  India, 
which  the  difference  between  their 
rank  and  situation  and  the  rank  and 
situation  of  an  embassador,  would 
seem  naturally  to  point  out.  Not 
only  every  person  in  the  civil  de* 
partment  of  the  embassy  was  the 
choice  of  Lord  Macartney,  but  the 
officers  of  the  guard  were  likewise  of 
his  nomination.  The  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  then  Lord  Chatham, 
U  2  '  Htyvtd 
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allowed  him  to  select  whatever  ship 
of  sixty-four  guns  then  in  commis- 
sion he  might  think  proper,  and 
also  to  mention  the  captain  he 
wished  to  command  her,  and,  by  a 
singular  indulgence,  that  captain 
was  permitted  to  appoint  his  own 
officers.  The  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  by  whom  the  ex- 
pense of  the  embassy  was  to  be  sup- 
ported, made  no  difficulty  in  leaving 
to  his  judgment  the  selection  of  the 
valuable  presents  intended  for  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  they  permit- 
ted, at  his  request,  one  of  the  finest 
ships  in  their  service,  the  Hindos- 
tan,  to  accompany  the  embassy,  to- 
gether with  a  miall  vessel  which 
they  purchased  as  a  tender.  In 
short,  it  was  impossible  for  any  ap- 
pointment to  be  conferred  under 
circumstances  more  agreeable  and 
flattering  than  was  that  of  embassa- 
dor extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
«  tiary  from  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  emperor  of  China. 

"  Lord  Macartney,  on  his  part, 
from  the  moment  the  expedition 
was  opened  to  him,  gave  to  it  his 
whole  mind  and  attention,  "  I  have 
*'  resolved/*  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  "  all  the  advantages 
€€  that  may  result  to  (he  public,  and 
"  the  disappointments  which  I  may 
"  meet  with  myself.  Krom  the 
•*  first  I  feel  the  highest  anticipated 
4f  satisfaction,  and  the  latter,  when 
r<  they  happen,  I  am  prepared  to 
*'  suffer. 

"  Non  ulla  laborum 
**  In  terrisnova  mi  fades, inopinavesurget 
*  Omnia  praecepi,  atque  animo  mecum 

u  antfc  per  regU." 

fC  As  it  Would  have  been  a  fruit- 
less endeavor  to  search  for  a  person 
.  in  England  who  possessed  the  least 
knowledge  that  could  be  useful  in 
the  Chinese  language,  Sir  George 
Staunton  set  off  for  Paris  without 
delay,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there 


some  one  qualified  for  the  office  nf 
interpreter,  or,  in  case  of .  failure,  tn 
obtain  information  from  the  society 
of  the  Missions  Etrangeres  respect- 
ing the  most  probable  means  of  pro- 
curing one  elsewhere.    Here  he  was 
recommended  to  proceed  to  Naples, 
where  the  society  De  Propaganda 
Fide  were  known   to  receive  occa- 
sionally young  Chinese,  sent  over 
by  the  missionaries  with  a  view  to 
their  being  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages. 
After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  oi 
the  heads  of  the  college  in  ventur- 
ing to  trust  their  neophytes  to  the 
care    of  heretics,    Sir    George  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  two 
native  Chinese  who,  having  finished 
their  instruction,  and  taken  trie  or- 
der of  priesthood,  were  preparing 
to  return  to  their  own  country.— 
These  two  men  readily  engaged  their 
services  as  interpreters  to  the  em- 
bassy, and  two  others,  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  getting  to  China, 
followed  their  companions  to  Lon- 
don, and  were  accommodated  witi 
a  passage  in  the  Hindostan.    . 

"  As  it  was  thought  proper  tu 
give  notice  to  the  court  of  China  of 
the  approach  of  the  embassy,  Lord 
Macartney  suggested  that  a  king's 
consul  should  proceed  to  Canton  fur 
that    purpose;    a  proposal    which 
created  some    little  alarm  in   the 
Court  of  Directors,  lest  an  appoint- 
ment of  this  nature  might  interfere 
with  their  patronage  ;  it  was  settled 
therefore   that  the  three  comfl"*- 
sioners  in  their  own  service,  who 
were  about  to  be  sent  out  to  m&e 
some  arrangements  on  tbe  part  ot 
the  Company,  should,  at  tbe  same 
time,  announce   the  intended  em- 
bassy.     The    two    chairs   s&B&t 
anxious  likewise  that  his  Lord»k/> 
should  apply  to  their  supercargoes af 
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Canton  for  information,  •  adding, 
that  the  only  chance  of  success  in 
the  embassy  would  arise  from  a  per- 
fect previous  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  to  which  Lord  Macartney 
could  not  avoid  observing,  "  that 
"  there  was  something  discouraging 
"  in  the  observation  of  the  chairman 
"  and  deputy  chairman,  that  the 
"  only  chance  of  success  must  arise 
"  from  a  perfect  previous  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and' 
"  manners  of  the  Chinese  ;  because 
u  I  fear,**  says  he,  "  that  it  cannot 
f<  be  acquired  from  the  supercargoes 
"  and  others  who  have  resided  at 
''  Canton,  and  with  whom  a  per- 
"  sonal  communication  is  recom- 
Cf  mended,  for  I  have  not  been  able 
"  to  discover  any  of  them  now  liv- 
"  ing  who  had  ever  penetrated  into 
"  the  country  above  a  mile  from  the 
"  suburbs  ;  few  of  them  have  ever 
"  been  in  the  city  itself,  mid  not  one 
"  of  them  has  had  the  industry  or 
"  curiosity  to  acquire  the  language/' 
Upon  the  whole  however  the  direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company,* 
while  naturally  jealous  lest  the  em- 
bassy-might in  some  shape  or  other 
atroct  their  rights  and  privileges,  be- 
haved with  great  liberality  j  and 
they  declared,  ir  that  the  very  able 
"  and  honorable  manner  in  which 
"  his  Lordship  had  ever  conducted 
"  himself  towards  the  Company 
"  would  justify  every  degree  of  con- 
"  fidence  which  they  could  place  in 
"  an  individual." 

"The  difficulty  of  finding  inter- 
preters being  removed,  the  presents 
in  a  train  of  preparation,  and  the 
Lion  mau  of  war  and  Hindostan 
Indiaman  in  a  state  of  readiness, 
Lord  Macartney,;  on  the  3d  May 
1792,  received  his  appointment  of 
embassador  extraordinary  and  pleni- 

Sotentiary  from  the  king  of  Great 
ritarn  to  the  emperor  of  China; 


and  the  same  day  was  sworn  of 
his  majesty's  privy  council  at  St. 
James's  :  and  on  the  28th  June  fol- 
lowing, his  majesty,  by  privy  seal 
at  St.  James's,  and  by  patent  at 
Dublin  the  1st  day  of  August  fol- 
lowing, was  pleased  further  to  ad- 
vance him  to  the  title  of  Viscount 
Macartney  of  Dervbck  in  the  county 
of  Antrim. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  every  ex* 
ertion  that  could  be  made,  the  ships 
were  not  in  readiness  to  proceed  till 
the  month  of  September,  on  the 
'16th  of  which  they  sailed  from  Spit- 
head.  The  detailed  account  of  their 
progress,  and  the  honorable  recep- 
tion of  the  embassador  at  the  va- 
rious places  which  they  had  occa- 
sion to  touch  at  on  the  voyage,  have 
already  been  made  public  in  Sir 
George  Staunton's  Authentic  Accbunt 
of  the  Embassy.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary here  to  repeat  those  parti- 
culars ;  and  die  embassador's  own 
journal,  contains  so  accurate  and  cir- 
cumstantial an  account  of  his  Lord- 
ship's transactions,  negotiations,  and 
remarks,  from  the  moment  he  came  t 
in  sight  of  China  till  the  day  of  his 
departure  from  it,  that  any  abridg- 
ment of  it  in  this  place  would  be 
wholly  superfluous.  A  few  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  a  China 
embassy  may  not  however  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  those  who  shall  be 
concerned  in  any  future  mission  to 
the  court  of  Pekin. 

"  hi  making  preparations  for  this 
new  and  extraordinary  embassy  to  a 
court  and  people,  whose  manners 
and  customs  were  entifely  unknown 
to  Englishmen,  the  best,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  information  to  guide 
their  proceedings,  was  sought  for 
among  the  voluminous  writings  of 
the  French  missionaries.  The  ac- 
counts furnished  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  these  men  con- 
vey the  impression  of  a  veryex- 
tra^^ary 
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traordinary  taste  prevailing  at  the 
court  of  China  for  the  sciences  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  for 
astronomy  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy.     1 1    was  natural   therefore 
that  Lord  Macartney  should  provide, 
among  other  presents,  some  valua- 
ble instruments  of  'different  kinds, 
and  of  the  latest  improvements.   On 
delivering  these  articles  however  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  the 
<*are  and  management  of  thera,  it 
was  presently  discovered  that  the 
taste,  if  it  ever   existed,  was  now 
completely  worn  out.     A  large  pla- 
netarium of  curious  and   intricate 
workmanship,    which    to    a    poor 
German  mechanic4  had  cost  the  la- 
bor and  "thought  of  twenty  years, 
and  to  the  East  India  Company  the 
expense  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds — the  largest  and  most  per- 
fect glass  lens  that-  perhaps  was  ever 
fabricated-T-orreries,  transit   instru- 
ments, reflecting  and  refracting  te- 
lescopes,   theodolites,    air-pumps, 
electrical  machines,  and  an  exten- 
sive apparatus  for  assisting  to  ex- 
plain  and  illustrate  the  principles  of 
science — were  all  logt  and  thrown 
away  upon  the  ignorant  Chinese, 
who  immediately  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  embassador  are  said  to 
have  piled  them  up  in  one  of  the 
lumber-rooms    of    Yuen-mw-yuen. 
Not  more  successful  were  the  va- 
rious specimens  of   elegance  and 
art  displayed  in  the  choicest  exam- 
ples of  British  manufactures.     The 
impression  which  the  contemplation 
of  such  articles  seemed  to  make  on 
the  minds  of  the  courtiers  was  that 
alone  of  jealousy  5  and  if.  the  no- 
velty or  beauty  of  some-  of  those 
samples*  seemed  to  force  their  adV 
miration,  they  were  mindful  to  sup- 
press any  appearance  of  it,  and  to 
view  them,  in  the  presence -0/  the 
English,   with  all  the ,  indifference 
and  composure  of  men,  who  are  in 


the- daily  and  familiar  habit  of  see- 
ing things  of  the  same  kind.     Such 
conduct  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  a  kind  of  state  policy,  which  dis- 
courages the  introduction  of  all  no- 
velties; that  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
peror of  China  may  not  be  tempted 
to  entertain  an  higher  opinion  oi  the 
talent  and  ingenuity  of  foreigners 
than  of  themselves  5  and  so  deeply 
are  they  rooted  in  self-conceit,  that 
the  emperor  of  China  has  little  to 
apprehend  in  this  respect  -r  his  cour- 
tiers are  well  acquainted  with  that 
tacit  species  of  insolence  which  is 
sometimes  assumed,  not  exclusively 
by  them,  as  a  cover  for  ignorance. 
It  will  be  prudent  therefore,  on  any 
future  occasion,  to  send  out  such  ar- 
ticles, only  in  the  shape  of  presents 
(for  presents  are  indispensable)  as 
will  be  considered  of  real  solid  va- 
lue by  the  Chinese;  such  as  will 
neither  offend  their  pride,  nor  be 
thrown  away  upon  their  ignorance : 
their  effect  will  be  greater  while  the 
expense  will  be  less.    Gold  and  silt 
ver,  for  instance,  are  metals  whose 
value  are  not  better  known  to  the 
Jews  than  to  the  Chinese,  and  will 
be  acceptable  to  them  under  any 
shape.     Derbyshire  spars   and  ml 
coral  are  articles  that  rank  high  in 
their  estimation  j  and  broadcloths, 
kerseymeres,  and  camblets,  to  the 
manufacture  of  which  they  set  up 
no  pretensions,  are  in  great  demand 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Watches 
and  musical  clocks. may  serve  as  pre- 
sent* 5    but    the,    market    has  for 
some  time  been  overstocked  with 
therri. 

"  The  humiliating  ceremonial  re- 
quired by  the  Chinese  court  from  all 
embassadors*  has  generally  led  to  dis- 
cussions in  which,  except  in  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Macartney,  the  Chi- 
nese haye  never  failed  to  carry  their 
point  And  though  such  discus- 
sions may  not  materially  affect  the 

issue 
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fcsue  of  the  negotiations,  it  would 
be  as  well  perhaps  to  avoid  them,  if 
possible,  were  ft  only  to  keep  the 
agents  of  the  court  in  good  humor.  - 
It  it  be  thought  too  degrading  to  sub- 
mit to  a  ceremonial  which  the  em* 
peror  himself  is  obliged  to  go  through 
several  times  in  the  year  before  the 
person  of  his  mother,  if  she  be  liv- 
ing, and  before  the  manes  of  his  an* 
cestors,  and  from  which  no  creature 
in  the  whole   empire  is  exempt, 
some  means  should  be  devised  for 
evading  a  ceremony,   with  which  a 
reluctance  to  comply  will  always  be 
construed  into  disrespect  for  the  so* 
vereign.    The  instructions  of  Lord 
Macartney  left  it  to  his  own  discre- 
tion to  devise  such  means  as  might 
be  satisfactory  to  the  court  of  China, 
without  compromising  the  honor  of 
his  sovereign  or  the  dignity  of  his* 
embassador  :  the  plan  succeeded  $ 
but  a  person  of  less  address  and  ma- 
nagement might  have  found  himself 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
This  offensive  ceremonial  might  per- 
haps be  avoided  if,  in  the  embassa- 
dor's credentials  it  were  observed, 
that  his  majesty  had  particularly  in* 
structed  him  to  approach  the  throne 
of  China  with  the  same  ceremonial 
of  respect  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
appear  before  himself.    Such  an  in* 
structkm  from  the  sovereign  to  his 
embassador  might  probably  be  ad* 
mitted  by  those  who  are  taught  to 
consider  the  will  of  the  prince  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

"  The  missionaries  have  pretended 
that  aU  the  presents  carried  by  em- 
bassadors to  the  court  of  China  are 
considered  there  as  voluntary  offer* 
ings  of  tribute  to  the  emperor.  Such 
an  idea  is  not  likely  to  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  a  high  spirited  Eng* 
Hshman  justly  proud  of  the  honor  of 
his  country  j  but  it  is  an  idea  that 
has  been  adopted  without  examina- 


tion into  the  truth  of  falsity  of  the 
fact.  The  inscription  on  the  flags  of 
the  vessels  were  translated  by  the 
interpreter  to  Lord  Macartney's  em* 
bassy,  who  had  learned  his  Euro- 
pean language  from  the  dictionaries 
of  the  missionaries,  by  u  The  Eng- 
"  lish  Embassador  bearing  Tribute 
"  to  the  Emperor  of  China.''  By 
examining  the  literal  signification  of 
the  two  characters  which  these  gen* 
tlemen  have  been  pleased  to  traris- 
late  into  bearing  tribute,  \t%  will  be 
found  they  have  no  such  meaning ; 
and  that  there  is  not  in  reality  the 
least  necessity  for  objecting  to  this 
display  of  such  flags  by  which  the 
vanity  of  the  Chinese  nation  is  flat- 
tered at  a  very  trifling  e.Hpence  to 
another. 

•*  One  great  object  of  Lord  Ma* 
cartney's  instructions  was  to  gain  an 
establishment  for  commercial  pur* 
poses  on  some  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  China,  or  on  some  of  the 
numerous  islands  that  are  scattered 
over  the  Yellow  Sea.  However  de* 
sirable  such  an  object  might  have 
been,  a  request  of  this  nature  was 
not  likely  to  be  complied  with  at' 
that  time.  Many  persons  were  still 
living  in  China,  and  one' of  some 
rank  had  intercourse  with  the  em* 
bassy,  in  whose  recollection  were 
still  fresh  those  unfavorable  circum- 
stances to  the  English  character, 
which  caused  their  expulsion  from 
one  of  those  very  islands  where,  in 
their*  early  intercourse  with  China, 
they  had  been  permitted  to  hold  a 
factory.  Other  nations  of  Europe 
were  known  to  the  Chinese  by  their 
services,  and  had  received  rewards 
for  those  services ;  the  English  were 
known  only  by  their  broad  cloths, 
and  their  bravery ;  for  the  very  first 
of  their  connection  with  China  was 
brought  about  by  forcing  their  way, 
in  spite  of  forts  and  ships  of  war,  to 
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the  city  of  Canton.     The  Dutch*  m 
return  for  their  assistance  in  destroy- 

*  ing  a  powerful  pirate,  were  allowed 
to  erect  commercial  establishments 
at  Aimoi,  and  on  the  lslancj  of  For- 
mosa ;  the  Portuguese  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  very  slender  services 
were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the 
strong  and  almost  impregnable  pe- 
ninsula of  Macao  5  but  the  Eng- 
lish had  no  services  to  plead  that 
could  reasonably  entitle  them  to 
any  such  favors.  But  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself  the 
endeavor  to  ppen  a  northern  market 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  as  such  a 
measure  would  be  attended  with  in- 
finite advantage  to  the  commercial 
aud  manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  Few  of -the  articles  that 
are  imported  into  Canton  find  their 
fvay  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  such  as  do  arrive  there 
]k>ear  prices  so  extravagant  as  to  ope- 
rate almost  to  their  exclusion.  The 
true  spirit  of  trade  is  but  little  un- 
derstood in  China j  it  is  carried  on 
by  barter  for  other  goods  or  for  bul- 
lion ;  no  system  of  credit  has  ever 
•been  established  for  facilitating  dis- 
tant intercourse.  In  fact,  the  mer- 
chant of  Canton  has  no  direct  cor- 
respondence with  the  rrjerchant  of 
Pekifi :  every  article  imported  into 

**  the  former  must  pass  through  seve- 
ral intermediate  hands,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  as  many  profits  before  it  can 
reach  the  latter.  If  therefore  per- 
mission could  be  obtained  to  land 
our  cargoes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho  in  the  gulph  of  Po-tche-lct, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  de- 
mand for  British  manufactures  in 
l'ekin  alone  would,  at  least,  be  equal 
to  the  present  consumption  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire. 

"I  f  however  these  sol  id  ad\  an  t  ages 
were  not  obtained  by  Lord  Mat-art- : 
ney's  embassy,  it  was  at  least  pi o? 


ductive  of  other  important  reeota 
that  amply  compensated  the   very 
moderate  expense  occasioned  by  the 
undertaking,  which,  instead  of  half 
a   million  sterling,  as  was   ridicu- 
lously supposed,   did  not  exceed  w 
the  whole  8Q,OOOL     By  this  em- 
bassy the  British  character  became 
better  known  to  the  Chinese,  and 
protection  and  respect  weie  obtained 
for  the  British  subjects  resident  at 
Canton.     At  the  request  of   Lord 
Macartney  they  have  since  been  per- 
mitted to  address  iheir  complaints 
personally  or  by  letter  to  the  viceroy, 
whom  before  they  could  never  ap- 
proach but  through  the  channel  of 
the  Hong   merchants,  who  are  ge- 
nerally interested  iu  the  continuance 
of  the  grievances  of  which  they  had 
to  complain.     By  the  interposition 
of  Lord  Macartney's  good  offices 
many  trifling  but-  teasing  inconve- 
niences and  impediments  were  done 
away,  and  some  more  serious  ex- 
tortions removed.     A  considerable 
increase  in  the   demand  for  broad 
cloths,    from  specimens  circulated 
through  the   country,   immediately 
followed  the  embassy.     It  opened 
an  amicable  con espondence between 
his  majesty  and    the    emperor  of 
China,  which    has  continued  ever 
since,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  ultimately   produce   those  ad- 
vantages that  were,  perhaps  unrea- 
sonably, expected  to  spring  up  at 
once  on  the  first  intercourse.     It 
furnished  means  to  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  lan- 
guage of  tjiis  nation,  which  in  Eng- 
land had  been  considered  as  an  al- 
most hopeless    undertaking.     This 
alone  will  prove,  and   indeed  ha* 
proved,   an   invaluable  acquisition, 
by  enabling  us  te  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Chinese  government, 
and  not  through  the  channel  of  the 
missionaries 
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missionaries,  who,  from  the  differ- 
ence of  our  national  religion,  are  in- 
spired with  a  national  hatred  against 
us,  and  are  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  occasion  to  do  us  an  injury. 
Thus,   in  the  instance  of  the  late 
embassy,  they  impressed  the  court 
with  an  idea  that  our  religion  was 
the  same  as  their  own,  and  that  the 
embassador  was  no  doubt  instructed 
to  make  proselytes  in  China  as  well 
as  themselves,  a  circumstance  which 
the  emperor  thought  not  unworthy 
to  notice  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of 
England.     By  the  missiou  to  China 
we  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Yellow  Sea,  hitherto 
u  n  visited  by  European  ships,  and  of 
the  wide  gulph  of  Pe-tche-lee  to  the 
very  niouih  of  the  river  leading  to 
£he  capital ;  it  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  composed  it  of 
travelling  more   than    a    thousand 
miles  through  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire -y  and  it  has  been  the  means  of 
making  us  somewhat  better  informed 
of  the  real  character  of  the  Chineae 
nation,  which  has  been  most  extrava- 
gantly misrepresented.     These  were. 


advantages  which,  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny,  were  obtained  by  the 
embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  to  the  • 
court  of  China. 

.  "  It  was  his  Lordship's  intention, 
had  not  the  war  broken  out,  to  pro* 
ceed  to  the  court  of  Japan,  a  nation 
concerning  which  our  information  is 
still  more  confined  than  that  of 
China:  but,  having  justly  considered 
that  the  protection  of  a  convoy  of 
the  value  of  several  millions  was  pa- 
ramount to  the  doubtful  success  of 
an  experiment,  he  sacrificed  his  in- 
clination to  his  duly,  and  determin- 
ed to  bring  home  the  China  fleet  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Lion.  On 
the  17th  March  she  left  the  coast  of 
China,  and  on  the  5th  September 
tj&l,  Lord  Macartney  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  where  he  had  the  gra- 
tification to  find  that,  in  his  absence 
from  Eugland,  he  had  not  been  for- 
gotten by  his  sovereign,  who,  by  pa^ 
tent  at  Dublin  dated  the  1st  of 
March  ]  794,  had  been  pleased  to 
advance  him  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Macartney  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim." 
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(From  the  same.) 


«'  T   ORDMACARTNEY,onhis 

■  A  return  from  his  travels  on  the 
continent,  was  considered  among  the 
handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
young  men  of  the  day.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  wejl  propor- 
tioned, his  cQmpiexiou  wore  the 
glow  of  -hca)th,  and  his  countenance 
was  open,  placid,  and  agreeable.  This 
description  appears  lobe  correct  from 
the  concurring  resemblanceof  two  or 
three  portraits  that  were  painted  bc- 
jforehis  leaving  England  on  his  embas- 
sy to  the  court  of  Russia,  one  of  which 
fry  Sjr  Joshua  Reynolds  is  now  in  the 


possession  of  Major-general  Benson, 
a  near  relation  of  his  lordship.  The 
portrait  at  the  head  of  this  volume, 
from  a  full  length  drawing  by.  Mr. 
Edridge,  in  his  65th  year,  is  per- 
haps as  strong  a  character  as  the  pen- 
cil is  capable  of  producing.  From 
these  two  portraits  it  would  appear 
that  so  great  an  alteration  had  been 
made  in  his  features  in  the  lapse  of 
near  40  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  to  dangers,  difficul- 
ties, anxieties,  and  mortifications, 
to  st  v 'j re  and  repeated  attacks  of 
tfftfckuess, 
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sickness,  and  an  nnrecaitting  appli- 
cation to  business,  as  to  lender  it 
difficult  to  trace  any  resemblance 
between  them.  His  person  was 
somewhat  above  the  middle  sue  and 
rather  corpulent ;  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  it  must  have  been  power* 
ful  and  athletic  ;  his  manners  were, 
engaging,  and  bis  carriage  easy  but 
dignified;  in  conversation  he  was  ex- 
tremely affable,  cheerful,  and  en- 
tertaining ;  he  possessed  all  thediguity 
of  the  old-school  without  its  stiffness  j 
and  heretainedinhisdress,  the  fashion 
of  which  for  the  last  forty  years  of 
his  life  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  undergone  any  change  ;  in  his 
person  he  was  always  remarkably 
beat.  Although  the  public  charac- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Macartney  has,  it 
is  presumed,  sudkiently  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
pages,  yet  it  may  not  be  amis*  to 
subjoin  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
characteristics  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, and  of  the  general  opi- 
nions which  swayed  his  conduct.— 
We  have  seen  that  his.  perseverance 
and  address  were  amply  put  to  the 
test  in  Russia ;  his  indefatigable  ap- 
plication- to  business  and  manage- 
ment  of  a  turbulent  assembly  in  Ire* 
land  }.  and  the  good  effects  of  bis 
conciliating  disposition,  his  zeal  and 
courage  were  sufficiently  manifested 
in  his  government  of  Grenada  ;  but 
India  was  the  touchstone  to  try  his 
sterling  merit  j  and  he  was  proof  to 
the  test.  It  has  been  observed,  ma- 
liciously enough,  that  every  man  has 
his  price  ^  but  Qf  this  satire  on  hu- 
man nature  were  strictly  true,  tafcen 
in  its  greatest  latitude,  it  must  how- 
ever be  allowed  that  a  few  public 
men  do  now  and  theifl^pear  on  the 
stage,  whose  price,  at  least, .  has  nex 
ver  been  ascertained.  Oue  of  those 
few  was  Lord  Macartney/  The 
whole  revenues  ofr  the  Carnatic, 
which  were,  in  Jactj  at  his  com* 


maad,  with  the  fee  simple  of  Ben* 
gal  added  to  them,  -could  not  have 
bribed  him  to  swerve  one  inch  from 
his  public  duty.    That  wealth  which 
is  able  to  purchase  power,  and  in- 
fluence,  and  honors,  and  without 
which  they  are  rarely  attainable,  had 
no  temptation  for  him.    "  I  think," 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough, <f  I  am  now  worth  about 
"  10,000!.  more  than  when  I  arrived 
"  in  Indrayand  I  do  assure  you  mat  I 
"  might  have  been  easily  worth  ten 
"  times  the  sum,  if  1  pleased,  with- 
"  out  any  reproaches  but  those  of 
"  my  own  conscience."  In  fact,  the 
system  of  corruption  is  so  well  es- 
tablished in  India,  that  those  who 
are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  source  of  wealth  run  very  little 
risk  of  detection.     N»>  blame  was 
ever  thrown  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
on  any  of  Lord  Macartney**  prede- 
cessors for  taking  his  money;  but 
torrents  of  abase  were  ponied  oat 
against  his  Lordship,    because   he 
would  not  take  if.     it  was  a  maxim 
with  him  that   plain  dealing  and; 
clean  hands  will  always  be  in  the 
end  an  overmatch  for  artifice  and 
dishonesty ;  the  truth  of  which  be 
had  frequent  occasion  to  pat  to  the 
test.     Nothing  indeed  could  have 
supported  him  in  the  line  of  con-. 
duct  he  pursued  ip  India,  against  the. 
intrigues,  the  duplicity,  and  the  uni- 
versal corruption  which  surrounded 
him,  bqt  an  unsullied  integrity,  sue 
an  inflexible  firmness.    Never  per- 
haps was  the  mew  conscia  recti  more 
eminently  displayed  than  in  the  ar- 
duoua  struggles  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  in  hk  government  of  Ma- 
dras.     But  conscious  of  •  standing 
upon  high  and  solid  ground^  perhaps 
on  such  as  few,  if  any,  ever  stood 
before  in  that  part  of  the  world,  be 
maintained  his  elevated*posit ion  with 
the  most  perfect  calmness  in  himself 
though    surroundetl  by  turbulence 
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and  agitation.    Like  the  proudrock 
dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
he  remained  unsullied  and  unshaken 
in  the  midst  of  1  sea  of  corruption. 
For  the  purity  of  his  conduct  be  pre- 
tended to  little  merit.  "  Let  it  not  be 
"  supposed/'  says  be,  "  that  the 
"  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  in* 
'*  tegrity  which  governs  ray  actions 
"  arises  from  any  heroic  virtue  or 
"  bettor  motives  tban  those  which 
*f  actuate    the  generality  of  man- 
"  kind.    I  am  free  to  confess  I  have 
"  a  stronger  passion  tban  for  the  love 
"  of  wealth— to  reinstate  India  in 
*'  its  former  glory  would  give  me 
**  more  pride  and  satisfaction  than  I 
"  should  be  able  to  derive  from  ten 
"  times  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
''  It  is,  in  Act,  a  bad  calculation  in  the 
"  accounts  of  the  world  to  sacrifice 
44  reputation  for  any  increase  of  for- 
"  tune.    Such/'  continues  he,  "  is 
*€  the  opinion  of  one  upon  this  sub- 
•  «  ject,  who  has  had  it  twenty  times 
'*  in  his  power  to  make  a  large  for- 
"  tune,  and  yet  never  has  had  it  in 
"  his  thoughts."  •    For  the    usual 
modes  that  are  practised  in  India  to 
obtain  wealth,  he  entertained  the 
most  sovereign  contempt.     "  Not* 
"  withstanding  theindighation  I  feel, 
"1  am  really,"  says  lie,  "  some- 
"  times  diverted  with  some  of  these 
"  woodcocks,  who  thrust  their  bills 
"  into  the  ground,  shut  their  eyes, 
"  and  then  think  nobody  sees  them." ' 
fieused  to  say  that  a  man  whohas  not 
been  in  India  kuows  mankind  but  by 
halves,  and  that  hewhohasbeen  there, 
knows  mankind,  alas !  but  too  much. 
"  Few  men  perhaps  ever  pos- 
sessed more  real   disinterestedness 
than  Lord  Macartney.     The  mo- 
ment that  the  public  service  required 
his  attention,  every  personal  consir 
deration  seemed  to  vanish.    He  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  furnish  his  own 
jnoney,  and  the  extent  of  his  credit, 
tprejjeve  the  public  necessities,  which. 


in  India  he  saw  occasion  to  employ 
in  more  than  one  instance.  *^  Every 
"  private  concern,"  says  he,  l'  ap- 
"  pears  to  me  at  this  moment  of  the 
"least  consideration.  I  cheerfully 
"  leave  to  the  chance  of  a  very  dis- 
"  tant  day  the  retrieval  of  my  own 
"  affairs.  I  feel  no  uneasiness  but 
"  for  my  friends  who,  upon  deceit- 
"  ful  representations,  hare  accom- 
**  panied  me  tp  this  country,  and 
"  given  up  better  prospects  else* 
"  where."  In  another  place,  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  I  was  disinterested  so 
"  as  no  other  roan  excepting  per- 
"  haps  Sir  John  Clavering,  is  well 
"  known.  I  have  been  twenty-two 
"  years  in  his  majesty's  service,  and 
'•my  appointments  never,  before 
»"  that  to  India,  equalled  my  neces* 
"  sary  expenses.  In  Russia  I  sus- 
"  tained  my  character  by  involving 
♦'myself  in  a  debt  of  tiOOOl.  When 
"  I  resigned  the  embassy  1  gave  up 
"  die  plate  warrant,  equipage  mo- 
"  ney,  fcc.  which  I  might  have  ro~ 
<'  tained,  as  my  predecessor  who 
<<  never  left  England  kept  to  the  va- 
"lue  of  JO,OOOi,  1  gave  up  the 
"  muster-masters  place  in  Ireland, 
"  which1  was  settled  at  near  20001, 
"  per  annum,  to  accommodate  the 
"  loraVlieutenantj  and  received  a 
<<  pension,  which  produced  in  fing- 
*'  land  lOOOL  per  annum,  and  which 
«  I  so)d  to  pay  my  debts.  At  Gri~, 
«  nada  1  lost  nay  service  of  plai 
(t  and  all  my  property  there  to  a  ver 
"  great  amount  at  the  storm  of  the 
"  Hill,  for  which  I  never  received 
"  the  least  compensation,  yet  I  do 
"  not  complain,  nor  am  I  discon- 
"  tented."  So  scrupulous  was  he 
when  in  India  in  the  rigid  adherence 
to  his  instructions,  that  he  paid  into 
the  treasury  all  the  nazzars  or  pre- 
sents that  are  made  to  the  several 
governors  on  various  and  unavoid- 
able occasions,  together  with  the 
dresses  and  jewels  that  were  sent  to 
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h'isn  from  the  Nizam  and  from  Tip- 
poo  Sabeb  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace;  and  all  the  little 
compliments  of  fine  cloths,  muslins, 
silks*  shawls,  and  other  trifling  ar- 
ticles, which, canuot  be  refused  with- 
out giving  offence,  he  punctually 
delivered  into  the  export  warehouse, 
without  reserving  a  single  article, 
however  insignificant,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  dearest  connections  at 
home,  being  determined  Co  observe 
the  same  attention  to  correctness 
and  accuracy  in  the  minutest  lines 
«f  the  Company's  service,  as  to  or- 
der and.ecouomy  in  the  greatest. 

"  His  economy  indeed,  in  all  pub-  * 
Be  expenditure;  was  not  more  rigid 
than  his  won  duet  was  pure  and  dis- 
interested. He  made  it  a  rule  not 
to  sutler  a  fanam  to  be  expended 
thai  could  be  avoided.  In  the  hope 
that  example  might  have  sonieef- 
&ct,  he  would  not  allow  any  of  the 
Vbual  expenses  to  be  incurred  at  the 
several  government  houses  he  inha- 
bited on  the  public  account  tor  his 
private  accommodation ;  and  so  de- 
sirous was  he  to  discountenance  that 
spirit  of  extravagance,  which  per- 
vades every  department  in  India, 
iftat  lie  would  neither  suffer  tatties  to 
the  windows  to  cool  his  apartment 
our  a  palankeen  to  be  kept  for  his 
own  use.  "  1  confess/'  says  he, 
"  I  think  I  should  not  shiue  in  the 
°  meridian  of  Bengal.  I  should 
>*  have  ten  times  as  many  difficulties 
*'  in  encounter  there  as  1  have  had 
*'  at  Madras.  •  Here  1  rumble  on  in 
V  the  ,same  old  equipage  which  1 
"  carried  out  with  me,  live  in  my 
"  usual  style  of  moderation,  and 
Ci  feel  no  increase  of  avarice  or.  am- 
"  bitiou.  My  object  for  the  public 
*'  has  been  rather  a  sate  than  a  bril- 
**  liant  government..  The  same  prin- 
**  ciple  directs  my  private  views 
c'  merely  to  independence,  and  that 
**  the  remain^  pj;  my  paternal  estate 


r<  when  unincumbered  will  give  me." 
It  was  considered  indeed  at  Madras 
that  as  a  governor  he  entered  too 
minutely  into  the  detail  of  business 
or  in  other  words  that  he  inspected 
•oo  elosely  into  contracts  and  other 
transactions  connected  with  his  go- 
vernment. "  I  confess  my  faults/* 
says  he,  "  but  I  am  too  deeply  en* 
"  gaged  to  think  of  any  thing  but 
*'  proceeding  forward,  and  proceed 
"  I  will,  though  my  life,  I  am  per- 
"  suaded,  will  be  the  sacrifice  ;  for 
"  though  I  have  long  been  acrns- 
"  tomed  to  intense  application,  I 
"  already  feel  the  ill  effects  of  k  here 
*'  in  every  respect,  except  on  my 
*'  temi>er  which,  thank  God  *  yet 
"  remains  to  mo  unshaken.'*  It  has 
indeed  been  sufficiently  shown,  that 
the  government  of  Madras  was  pro- 
ductive to  him  of  nothing  but  ex- 
cessive labor,  continual  exercise  of 
mind,  ill  health  and  mortification  \ 
but  his  spirk  a4ways  rose  to  difficul- 
ties and  distresses,  and  though  fre- 
quently disappointed,  he'  never  ap- 
peared to  be  discontented.  It  was 
observed  that  no  one  ever  saw  hira 
out  of  temper,  and  that  no  one  ever 
witnessed  a  harsh  or  unguarded  ex- 
pression in*  the  midst  of  the  most 
trying  difficulties,  except  in  the 
single  instance?  when  it  was  forced 
from  him  by  a  most  audacious  con- 
tradiction. ■•  It  is  a  rule  with  me," 
says  he,  "  when  any  thing  unplea- 
**  sant  happens  that  I  cannot  help, 
"  to  divert  myself  with  it,  instead 
"  of  letting  it  vex  me  ;  and  by  t-he^e 
"  means  f  make  shitt  to  rub  through 
"  tb,e  thorns  of  the  world,  and  con- 
"vert  them  into  roses  and  daftb- 
*'  downdillies." 

"  He  possessed  a  firmness  of  cha- 
racter which  those  who  did  not 
kn&w  him  well  considered  as  bor- 
dering upon  obstinacy.  He  wa* 
slow  to  act  when  the  case  was  not 
pressing ;  but  having  once  taken  hi* 

grouu'4 
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ground  he  never  deserted  it.  f<  Be- 
44  fore  I  decide,"  says  he,  "  on  any 
"  matter  of  moment,  I  revolve  the 
44  subject  well  on  my  pillow,  after 
*'  which  I  have  generally  found  my 
€t  decision  to  be  just."  If,  by  his 
integrity  and  impartiality,  he  in- 
spired confidence,  his  steady  and 
decided  conduct  never  left  a  doubt 
remaining  on  the  minds  of  others* 
that  his  measures  would  not  be  Car«- 
ried  into  execution.  This  steadiness 
extended  to  his  opinions  of  men  as 
well  as  to  the  prosecution  of  mea- 
sures :  "  I  am  of  all  men/'  says  he, 
"  perhaps  the  most  cautious  ;  but,  * 
44  at  the  same  time,  the  most  deci- 
u  sive.  I  have  no  malignity  in  my 
44  nature :  I  have  only  that  steadi- 
44  ness  which  will  prevent  me  from 
"being  twice  deceived  by  the  same 
4t  person."  But  if  he  was  cautious 
in  bestowing  his  confidence,  be  was 
equally  steady  in  his  friendships. 
There  was  nothing  capricious  in  his 
nature  ;  his  actions  were  guided  by 
cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  free 
from  passion,  prejudice,  or  preci- 
pitation. Yet  in  compliance  with 
custom  he  twice  found  it  expedient 
to  expose  himself  to  the  fire  of  his 
antagonist,  but  he  could  very  safely 
say  on  both  occasions  he  took  his 
ground  without  being  moved  by  the 
least  reseBtment  to  the  parties  who 
thought  lit  to  call  him  out.  "  I 
"  have  never,"  says  he,  "  hue*  a 
44  private  quarrel  in  my  life,  but 
"  have  unfortunately  beon  engaged 
(( in  two  public  ones,  and  suffered 
"  severely  from  wounds  received  in 
€t  both.  These  I  might  easily  have 
tc  avoided,  had  I  not  preferred  the 
*'  public  service  to  all  private  con- 
44  siderations.  I  have  invariably  ad- 
"  hered  to  my  rirst  principles,  .an 
"  unshaken  attachment  to  the  kind's 
"  person  and  government :  and  have 
"acted  up  to  ilu»m  fearless  of  the 
"  consequences.     I  have  no  malice 


"  in  my  heart  against  any  one,  and 
"  I  am  more  inclined  to  forward 
"  than  to  thwart  the  views  of  other* 
"  where  {  can  do  it  consistently  with 
(t  my  public  duty.  Every  strong 
"  measure  I  was  compelled  to  take 
"in  India  was  contrary  to  my  ov\-a 
"  natural  disposition.  The  disobe- 
"  dience  of  the  kiug's  officers  was 
44  in  fact,  to  the  king ;  for  the  Coin- 
"  pany,  to  whom  1  was  a  sworn 
"  servant,  stood  in  the  king's  place 
"  just  as  the  lord-lieutenant  does  itt 
"  Ireland.  It  is  therefore  an  idle 
"  thing  to  pretend  to  make  a  dif- 
"  ference  between  the  two  services^ 
"  the  king  has  delegated  his  autho- 
"  rity  in  India  to  the  company,  whe- 
"  ther  constitutionally  or  not,  it  v\«* 
*'  not  for  me  to  judge 5  but  this 
"  being  the  law  1  was  to  obey  it. 
"  It  is  now  a  matter  of  no  further . 
"  moment  to  me;  as  I  have  done 
"  with  India  forever  ;  but  I  wish  r» 
"  stand  well  with  the  king ;  to  do 
"  away  any  prejudice  that  may  foe 
"  entertained  of  me,  and  also  to 
"  have  my  merits,  whatever  the}' 
"  may  be,  properly  understood." 

"  He  appears  indeed  to  have  ob- 
served in  every  situation  of  life  rJsw 
most  steady  and  loyal  attachment  to 
his  sovereign.  Whether  in  place -or 
out  of  place,  whether  favored  with 
the  smiles  of  the  court,  or  apparently 
neglected,  his  sentiments  in  this  re- 
spect were  invariably  the  saaie.  On 
all  occasions  lie  boldly  stood  forward 
in  support  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
To  those  who  labored  to  abridge  it, 
and  among  them  were  some  of-  his 
particular  friends,  he  would  say — 
"  surely  you  would  not  treat  the  so- 
"  vereign  of  this  country  as  the 
"  weird  sisters  did  Macbeth, 

"  Upon  his  head  to  place  a  fruitless  crovm, 
"And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  pipe;" 

"  which  must  be  the  case  if  you  re- 
fuse 
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*'  fuse  the  king  his  just  prerogative 
•*  of  conferring  favor  ana*  rewarding 
**  merit.  1  know,"  says  be,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  "that  the 
**  word  pension  gives  great  offence 
■*  to  some  gentlemen  of  delicate  eats 
"  and  delicate  feelings;  but,  for  my 
"  part,  I  have  lived  too  much  in  the 
•*  world  to  suffer  myself  to  be  im- 
**  posed  upon  by  a  word  pr  a  name. 
*'  In  every  other  country  in  Europe 
"  a  pension  is  considered  as  the  most 
"  honorable  recompense  which  a 
"subject  can  'enjoy.  I  speak  of 
**  free  countries  such  as  our  own. 
"  I  know  that  in  Sweden  a  pension 
*'  to  a  person  who  deserves  well  of 
"  the  state  is  the  most  honorable  ac- 
**  knowledgment  of  his  merit,  a  re- 
"  compense  which  implies  haste  and 
"  eagerness  in  the  sovereign  aulho- 
*'  rity  to  confer  a  reward  where  a 
**  reward  is  due ;  to  seize  the  ear- 
"  liest  opportunity  of  recompensing 
**  it,  not  coldly  waiting  for  a  death 
"  or  removal, not  marking  the  wind- 
"  ing  slieet  of  a  decrepit  old  man  in 
"  office  as  the  only  passport  to  re* 
"  tribution  and  gratitude.  A  pen- 
•'  sion,"  says  he.  "  is  infinitely 
'*  more  honorable  than  a  sinecure 
*(  office  ;  the  one  loudly  speaks  its 
"  meaning  j  but  the  other  hypocri- 
"  tically  lurks  under  a  supposition 
"  of  duty  where  there  is  nothing 
"  to  do" 

"  As  a  minister  at  a  foreign  court 
hts  qualifications  were  of  the  first 
rank.  By  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  by  address  and 
management,  he  could  -make  him- 
self master  of  intrigues  and  projects 
while  yet  hutching,  and  exhibit 
them  to  his  court  in  all  their  various 
bearings.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  friends,  that  the  minis- 
ter could  not  have  employed  the  ta- 
lents of  Lord  Macartney  to  a  better 
purpose  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, than  as  a  negotiator  at  the  dif- 


ferent courts  of  Europe*  few  orefe 
being  perhaps  so  well  qualified  in 
every  respect  for  such  situations  as 
he  was. 

"  Throughout  a  long  and  active 
life,  and  with  a  very  extensive  and 
intimate   acquaintance   among  the 
leading  characters  of  various  admi- 
nistrations and  oppositions,  he  had 
(he  resolution  to  keep  himself  to* 
tally  unconnected  with  party  in  po- 
litics, the  spirit  of  which,  however 
gentle  and  good  tempered  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  might  be,  is 
always  productive  of  violence  and 
ill  humour,  which  were  so  contrary 
to  his  disposition.    This  party  spirit 
he  considered  as  tending  only  to  im- 
pede the  public  service,  by  embar- 
rassing government,  to  create  dis- 
sensions among  intimate  friends,  and 
to  unite  the  bitterest  enemies  aodthe 
most  jarring  dispositions.    But  a  re- 
spectable opposition  in  parliament 
he  conceived  to  be  among  the  most 
efficient  and  salutary  checks  on  any 
abuse  of  power  in  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of 
the  government.    The  speech  he 
made  on  this  subject  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  is  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  recorded.     "  i  most 
"  firmly  hope,"  says  he,  *f  never  te 
"  see  opposition  crashed.     In  a  free 
"  government  like  ours,  I  hope  al- 
tf  ways  to  see  an  opposition  to  a  cer- 
"  fain  degree ;  but  it  is  an  opposi- 
"  tion  to  check,  not  to  enchain  ;  to 
*'  balance,  not  to  overturn  5  vigi- 
"  lantrbutnot  jealous  ;  spirited,  not 
"  violent  :    neither    vindictive   nor 
"  rancorous  -,  but  candid*  vigorous, 
"  and  active.     Such  an  opposition 
"  might  do  honor  to  an  indifferent 
"  cause.     Such  an  opposition  might 
"  invite  even  a  bad  administration 
"to  a    conduct,    which  craft  or 
"  peevishness  might  never  be  able 
"  to  obtain.     But  a  systematic  op- 
"  position  to  all  the  measures  of 
"  government 
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"government  k  What  no  man  of 
"  sense  or  common  honesty  can  ap* 
*r  prove.  Ad  opposition  of  this  sort 
**  reminds  me  of  a  fable  I  have  some* 
"  where  met  with  :  An  angel  car* 
"  fted  a  simple  European  to  the  re* 
"  gions  of  Asia,  where  a  hundred 
"  thousand  Turks  stood  in  battle 
**  array  against  a  hundred  thousand 
"  Russians.  The  man  asked  what 
i€  was  the  cause  of  the  war  f  To 
cr  which  the  angel  replied,  because 
<<  these  men  wear  hats  and  those 
"  wear  turbans.  I  fear,  Sir,  we 
cr  should  not  be  able  to  assign  a  bet* 
**  ter  reason  for  our  present  wordy 
"  warfare  than  that  some  gentle* 
"  men  diuse  to  sit  on  that  aide  of 
"  the  house  and  others  on  this  side. 
"  As  to  those  indeed  who  have  lost 
«'  places  and  want  to  recover  them, 
'*  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be 
"  angry  when  put  of  office  since 
"  they  Were  so  when  i&.  But  those 
"  sound  patriots  whose  only  inquiry 
r<  is,  from  whom  does  the  question 
"  proceed  ?  who  have  no  opi- 
"  nion  of  their  own  as  to  the  right  or 
"  the  wrong  of  any  measure,  these 
"  gentlemen  remind  me  of  Mr,  Ba* 
if  con's  pupils  at  whist,  who  were 
4S  told  that,  whenever  they  were 
"at  a  loss  what  to  play,  they 
"  should  always  play  clubs,  and  I 
"  make  no  doubt  the  good  gentle- 
*'  men  I  allude  to  will  play  their 
f  r  clubs  against  government  to  the 
"  end  of  die  game.  Let  no  gen- 
"  tleman  however  imagine  that  I 
"  have  any  wish  to  cut  oil"  opposi- 
"  tion.  I  know  it  is  most  salutary 
"  when  die  greatness  of  the  occa- 
"  sion  demands  it,  when  ilie  time 
"  promises  its  efficacy,  and  the  sin* 
"  cerity  of  the  opponeuts  secures 
"  them  both  success  and  honor.  It 
"  has  been  hinted  that  I  esteemed 
"  opposition  a  ro|)e  of  sand.  I  have 
"  seen  such  oppositions^  made  up  of 


"  the  most  motley  materials,  of 
"  men  with  different  passions,  dif* 
u  feient  pursuits,  without  concert  in 
"  council,  or  unity  in  action ;  where 
"  the  firmness  of  individuals  caused  . 
*'  the  weakness  of  tbe^arty,  which, 
"  agreed  in  no  one  point  but  the  ob* 
"  stinacy  of  wanton  opposition.— - 
"  Such  is  indeed  a  nope  of  sand  ; 
u  but  when  men  unite  on  public  not 
"  on  private  views  ;  when  indtvi- 
"  dual  advantage  is  sacrificed  for  the 
"  general  good;  when  there  is  a  liar* 
"  momy  of  council  and  a  steadiness 
"  of  action  $  when  neither  accident 
"  nor  disappointment  can  make 
"  them  lose  sight  of  the  great  object 
"  before  them,  and  the  firmness  of 
"  each  individual  is  exercised  to 
"  add  strength  to  the  whole— then, 
"  i  say,  that  opposition  is  not  a 
"  rope  of  sand,  but  a  chain  of  ada* 
"  mant." 

"  In  the  Irish  Houseef  Commons 
he  was  considered  as  an  able  and 
energetic  speaker,  studiously  avoid- 
ing any  ef  those  sallies  of  passion* 
impetuosity,  and  personal  invective 
which  were  but  too  common  in  this' 
assembly ;  he  fought  the  battles  of 
his  principal  with  great  good  hu* 
mor,  and  with  equal  success ;  he  sel- 
dom failed,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  pleasant  story,  to  keep  the 
liouse  in  temper,  and  divert  any,  pe- 
tulance or  peevishness  from  mixing 
in  the  debate.  In  die  latter  pan  of 
his  life,  he  attended  the  EngKsb 
House  of  Peers  on  questions  of  mo- 
ment whenever  his  bad  state  ot. 
health  would  allow  him,  but  lie  ne- 
ver sjxjke  on  any  question  ;  he  n*ed 
to  say,  that  if  ministers  would  give 
more  of  their  attention  to  what  was 
to  be  done  rather  than  to  what  was 
to  be  said,  on  any  o<-easion,  the 
country  would  he  no  suriertr  by  ttie 
iosi  of  a  few  fine  speeches.  > 

"  Few  men  were. more  convert 
-   sant 
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•ant  ia  polite  literature  than  I^ord 
Macartney,  and  bis  acquaintance  was 
sought  by  the  first  literary  charac- 
ters of  his  time.  With  Dr.  John* 
son,  Edmund  Burke,  David  Hume, 
and  all  those  who  used  to  meet  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  he  was  par- 
ticularly intimate.  ,  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  Dr.  John- 
son's Literary  Club,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  frequent  with  great  plea- 
sure in  the  latter  years  of  his.  life 
whenever  his  health  would  permit 
him,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of 
London.  He  was  fond  of  social 
conversation,  but  reading  was  to 
him  a  never  failing  source  of  delight ; 
a  book  was  not  merely  a  luxury ;  it 
was  an  article  of  the  first  necessity. 
it  was  rare  to  find  hiro,  when  alone, 
without  a  book  or  a  pen  in  his  band. 
He  was  considered,  when  a  young 
man,  as  a  sound  classical  scholar,  and 
to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  correspondence  of 
several  eminent  characters,  that  he 
was  himself  no  mean  poet,  and  that 
he  took  great  delight  in  courting  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Muses.  In  his 
letters  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fox, 
when,  a  student  at  Oxford,  he 
strongly  recommends  history  as  the 
best  polisher  of  the  manners,  and 
the  best  introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.  "  Livy," 
says  he,  "  is  written  in  a  style  that 
"  roust  charm  every  one.  He  is 
"  master  of  our  passions,  and  catches 
"  the  soul  by  surprize-  Look  at 
«'  that  admirable  passage  where  Co- 
*'  riolanus  going  to  embrace  his  mo- 
"ther,  she  stops  him  with  sinepri- 
"  usquam  amplexum  accipio,  scktm 
€t  ad  hostem  an  ad  filimn  venerim" 
Tacitus  he  thought  less  graceful  in 
style  than  Sallust,  but  more  pun- 
gent, and  he  calls  him  the  true  ana- 


tomist of  the  human  heart.     Tk* 
u'nadorned  easy  style  of-  Xenophoii 
he  preferred  to  that  of  Caesar :  but 
of  Homer    and  Virgil  he    always 
speaks  in  raptures  ;  the  latter  indeed 
lie  could  almost  repeat  by  heart. — 
From  a  letter  of  the  late  Charles 
Fox  to  him,   dated  Oxford,    13th 
February  1 765 >  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  early  part  of  his  lire  he  had 
no  taste  for  mathematics,  and  that 
be  valued  them  lightly.     His  opi- 
nion  however   must    have  greatly 
changed  in  this  respect,  on  entering 
upon  business,  for  no  man  could  be 
more  convinced  than  he  was  of  the 
transcendant    utility   of  what    are 
usually  called  mixed  mathematics  as 
applicable  to  so  many  of  the  com- 
mon and  important  concerns  of  life ; 
and  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  most  of-  the  modem  sciences 
to  make  a  conversation  on  their  sub- 
ject interesting  both  to  himself  and 
to  others.     His  memory  was  of  the 
most  retentive  kind,  and  had  stored 
up  an  abundant  supply  of  anecdotes 
relating  to  persons  and  events,  to 
times  present  and  past ;    and   the 
pleasing  manner  and  genuine  good 
humor,  in  which  he  could  relate  a 
story,  seldom  failed  of  communi- 
cating to  it  an  additional  interest. 
By  some  peculiar  arrangement,  or 
classification  of  objects  in  his  mind, 
he  contrived  to  recollect  die  date  of 
an  event  as  correctly  as  the  more 
important  circumstances  connected 
with  it.     It  was  observed  of  him  at 
Turin,  that  he  was  much  betterao 
quainted  with  the  history  and  qdi» 
sections  of  the  Italian  and  French 
families  he  met  with  there  th*n  they 
were  themselves;  indeed  so  won- 
derful was  his  recollection  on  points 
of  genealogy,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  of  any  note  mentioned  by 
sacred  or  profane  writers,  whose  his- 
tory and  connections  were  not  per- 
■     -   -       fectlv 
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fccQy  fresh  in  his  memory.  When 
he  passed  the  Hague,  on  bis  way  to 
Peterfbourg,  Sir  Joseph  Yorkeu  then 
minister  at  that  place  from  the  court 
of  London,  invited  all  his  brother 
ministers  to  meet  Sir  George  Macart- 
ney at  dinner.  The  conversation, 
as  might  be  expected,  turned  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe  ;~and  although 
some  of  the  company  were  pretty 
well  hackneyed  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  Sir  George  but  just  en- 
tering upon  bis  career  of  public  life, 
yet  it  was  observed  that  he  was  much 
better  informed  with  regard  to  the 
respective  courts  of  Europe,  than  any 
of  the  ministers  were  themselves 
who  represented  them. 

"  He  had  a  peculiar  facility  in 
extracting  information  from  those 
he  conversed  with,  even  where  there 
might  be  an  unwillingness  to  com- 
municate it j  but  whatever  know- 
ledge he  obtained  in  this  way,  he 
used  to  consider  as  problematical 
until  corroborated  or  contradicted 
by  other  sources ;  thus  the  informa- 
tion he  procured  on  subjects  con- 
nected with    his  official  situations 


generally  considered,  in  the 
department  of  state  to  Mhi:h  it 
was  transmitted,  as  superseding  all 
-former  .information  on  the  same 
points. 

"  It  is  thought  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and,  indeed,  has  been  con- 
fidently asserted  by  others,  that*  he 
had  employod  some  part  of  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  in  drawing  up  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  events 
and  transactions,  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  principal  share,  with  me- 
moirs and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
characters.  But  it  appears,  from 
the  best  authority,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  found  among  his  pa- 
pers ;  nor  any  notes  or  memoran- 
dums that  could  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  The  only  writings  of 
Lord  Macartney  that  were  digested 
by  him  into  any  thing  like  the  shape 
of  regular  treatises;  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  three  articles,  namely, 
An  Account  of  Russia  in  1767  :  An 
Account  of  Ireland  in  1 773  ;  and  a 
Journml  of  an  Embassy  from  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  China." 
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[From  Mr.  Ritchie's  Account  of  his  Life  and  Waitings.] 


"  TT|  AVID  HUME,  the  second 
JLr  son  of  Joseph  Hume,  esq. 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of 
April,  O.  S.  171 1.  His  ancestors,  for 
several  generations,  had  been  pro- 
prietors of  a  small  estate  called  Nine- 
wells,  lying  on  the  river  Whit- 
water,  about  five  miles  to  the  east 
of  Dunse,  in  the  county  of  Berwick ; 
and  this  estate  is  still  enjoyed  by 

xecr/. 


their  posterity.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Ninewells,  stands  the  nvinsion- 
house  of  Karnes,  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Henry  Home,  who,  under 
the  title  of  lord  Karnes,  officially  as- 
sumed by  him  as  a  lord  of  session, 
or  judge  of  the 'supreme  court  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  is  so  well  known 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
C  .  taste. 
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taste.  His  lordship  was  the  con- 
temporary and  intimate  friend  of 
our  historian. 

•'  The  family  name  of  Hume's 
mother  was  Falconer,.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  sir  David  Falconer,  who 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Newton,  on  the  1 1  th 
of  June  1676,  and  six  years  after- 
wards raised  to  the  chair  of  presi- 
dent of  that  court.  Sir  David  died 
in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  sir  George  Lockhart  of 
Carnwatli.  The  title  of  lord  Hal- 
kexston  devolved  by  succession  on 
his  eldest  son 5  and  it  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  Mr.  Hume's  father 
claimed  his  descent  from  the  itoble 
family  of  Home :  a  circumstance 
which  derives  its  importance  solely x 
from  the  family  pride,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  from  the  vanity  of 
our  author,  who,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  valued  himself 
not  a  little  on  this  double  connec- 
tion with  nobility. 

As  Hume  was  a  younger  brother, 
his  patrimony,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  country,  was  very  slen- 
der 5  and  this,  combined  with  his 
disinclination  to  the  business  of  a 
lawyer,  and  the  representations  of 
his  friends,  induced  him  to  repair 
to  Bristol  in  I  /34,  with  a  design  to 
engage  in  the  commercial  line.  He 
carried  with  him  letters  of  reebm- 
rnendation  to  several  eminent  mer- 
chants of  that  city  j  but  from  his 
confirmed  love  of  literature,  or  some 
-other  cause  now  unknown,  he 
found  himself,  in  a  few  mouths, 
totally  unequal  to  the  bustle  inci- 
dent to  his  new  situation.  He  there- 
fore abandoned  it,  and  went  to 
France. 

"  His  motive  for  this  journey,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  was  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  in  a  rural  retreat; 
but  that  was  an  objoct  which  he 
might  have  attained  more  readily 


and  completely  by  continuing  fofir* 
own  country.  It  is  believed,  that 
he  did  not  chuse  to  return  to  Nine- 
wells,  as  his  relations  must,  by  thi» 
time,  have  regarded  him  as  a  young 
man,  whose  habits  of  indolence 
were  repulsive  to  all  their  exertion* 
in  his  behalf.  The  cheapness  of 
"living  in  France  suited  the  smallness 
of  the  fortune  he  inherited;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  tbc 
inducement,  at  least  the  excuse  fur 
his  retiring  into  that  country. 
Hume  was,  at  an  early  period,  sen- 
sible of  the  inadequacy  of  his  in- 
come to  support  the  easy  enjoyments 
of  a  literary  life ;  'and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  formed  a  resolution  to 
remedy  this  misfortune,  as  far  as  he 
was  able.  After  mentioning  bis 
journey  to  France,  he  adds,  in  the 
biographical  sketch  formerly  alluded 
to, — "  1  there  laid  that  plan  of  life 
"  which  I  have  steadily  and  soc- 
"  cessfully  pursued.  I  resolved  to 
"  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  sup- 
"  ply  my  deficiency  of  fortune,  to 
"  maintain  unimpaired  my  inde- 
"  pendency,  and  to  regard  every 
cr  object  as  contemptible,  except 
(C  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in 
"  literature." 

"  On  his   arrival  in  France,  fie       j 
established  his  residence  at  Rheims,        , 
but    soon    afterwards  removed  to 
La  Fleche  in   Anjou.     During  hi* 
abode    there,     he    completed    hi* 
Treatise  on    Human   Nature,  the 
plan  of  which,  he  had  formed  while 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
and  after  spending  three  years  in 
these   agreeable    labour*,   and  ac- 
quiring an   intimate  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  he  returned 
to  London  in  1737.     In  the  end  of 
the  following  year  he  priuted  and 
published,  iu  octavo,  the  twonrtf 
volumes  of  his  work  under  the  title 
of  A  Theatise  of   (on)  Humax 
Nature  :  being  en  attempt  to  inr 
txodm 
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hvduceAfie  experimental  Method  of 
Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects* -.^ 

"  The  first  volume  of  this  perform- 
ance treats  of  the  Understanding, 
and  the  second  of  the  Passions. 
From  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abili- 
ties, or  from  a  wish  to  hear  the  opi-  4 
niqn  of  the  public  before  heacknovv-* 
ledged  himself  to  be  the  author  <$ 
the  work,  it  was  published  without 
his  name.  The  third  volume; 
which  comprises  the  subject  of 
Morals,  did  not  ,appear  until  thfc 
year  1 740.  It  was  jjold  by  a  differ* 
exit  bookseller  j  a  circumstance  ow- 
ing probably  to  the  discouraging  re- 
ception of  the  two  first.  Annexed 
to  the  last  volume  is  An  Appendix, 
•  wherein  some  passages  of  the  fore- 
going volumes  are  illustrate*}  and  ex- 
plained. 

"  Mr.  Hume,  it  has  been  stated, 
formed  the  plan  of  his  Treatise, 
while  he  was  at  college  j  and  al- 
though, from  the  very  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  a 
severe  critic  might  be  inclined  to 
condemn  the  presumption  of  a  strip- 
ling in  thus  venturing  to  enter  the 
lists  with  a  formidable  body  of  me- 
taphysicians, whose  elaborate  works 
were  the  matured  productions  of 
advanced  life,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking 
-was  worthy  of  the  future  reputation 
of  the  author.  That  a  lad  of  only 
twenty- seven  years  of  age  should 
fail  in  accomplishing  a  task,  which 
had  baffled  the  labours  of  so  many 
philosophers,  eminent  for  their  eru- 
dition and  sagacity,  cannot  excite 
surprise.  It  would*  indeed  have 
been  a  rare  instance  of  early  pre- 
cocity, if  he  had  succeeded  in  a 
branch  of  science  in  which  even  the 
primary  rules  of  investigation  have. 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

"  On  the  fate  of  this  performance 
our  author  is  extremely  candid. 
'*  Never  literary  attempt/'  says  he, 


"was  more  unfortunate  than -my 
*r.  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  It 
V  fell  dead-born  (still-born)  from 
€<  the  press,  without  reaching  such 
"  distinction,  as  even  to  excite  a 
"  murmur  among  the  .zealots." 

"  After  publishing  his  Treatise; 
our  author  retired  to  Ninewells, 
where  his  mother  resided,  and 
where  he  found  his  brother  very 
succesfully  employed  in  cultivating 
the  family  estate.  In  the  statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  this  gentleman 
is  mentioned  in  honourable  terms, 
for  having  6et  the  example  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

.  "  The  self-complacency  of  a 
young  writer  is'  ever  ready  to  dis- 
cover reasons,  and  contrive  excuses, 
for  the  want  of  success  in  his  earlier 
undertakings  ;  and  David,  being 
naturally  of  a  sanguine  temper,  gra- 
dually recovered  from  his  chagrin. 
Even  his  literary  ardour  was  not  a- 
bated  by  the  bad  reception  which 
his  last  production  experienced  3 
and  during  his  abode  at  Ninewells 
he  laboured  with  so  much  assiduity, 
as  to  be  able  to  usher  into  the  worjd, 
in  1/42,  two  small  volumes  of 
Essays  Moral  and  Philosophical. 
The.se  tracts,  which  form  the  first 
part  of  his  Essays,  as  now  collected, 
were  more  propitiously  received  by 
the  public  \  and  this  compensated; 
in  some  degree,  for  his  former  dis- 
appointment, and  even  effaced  the 
recollection  of  it. 

*'  In  this  state  of  lettered  ease,  he 
9pent  more  than  three  years  at  Nine- 
wells. His  station  in  life  secured 
him  from  the  danger  of  want  j  yet, 
as  he  had  no  settled  pursuit,  and 
was  a  younger  brother  without  a 
profession,  his  prospects  were  not 
the  most  brilliant.  The  reputation* 
which  he  had  acquired,  was  too 
feeble  to  serve  by  itself  a9  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation  to„public  110* 
C2  '*         tice; 
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tice;  but  he  was  prepared  to  Im- 
prove opportunity.  The  friends  of 
the  marquis  of  Annandale,  a  young 
nobleman  whose  unfortunate  state  of 
mind  and  health  required  the  super- 
intendance  joi  another,  pitched  on 
our  author  as  a  proper  person  to  un- 
dertake that  charge  ;  and,  accord* 
ingly,  in  1745,  he  was  invited  by 
the  marquis  to  come  and  reside  with 
him  in  England.  *  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Hume  con* 
tinued  with  him  about  a  year.  The 
salary  allowed  him  made  a  consi- 
derable addition  to  his  small  fortune, 
which  be  had  husbanded  with  the 
most  persevering  frugality.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  fortu- 
nate for  the  marquis  if  he  had  re- 
tained his  literary  companion  ;  as, 
in  that  case,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  would  not  have 
been  involved  in  the  mysterious 
gloom  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 

"In  3746,  the  British  ministry, 
having  planned  an  expedition  against 
Canada,  conferred  the  command  of 
it  on  lieutenant-general  James  St. 
Clair,  who  appointed  Mr.  Hume  tq 
be  his  secretary.  He  accordingly 
left  the  marquis, .  and  joined  the 
general;  but  the  destination  of  this 
expedition  was  altered  to  a  cold  and 
unimportant  incursion  on  die  coast 
of  France.  Jn  1747*  Hume  was  a- 
gain  invited  by  the  general  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  embassy  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
held,  on  this  occasion,  the  station 
•of  secretary,  and,  by  mingling  in 
the  gay  world,  familiarized  himself 
with  the  manners  of  the  great. 

*'  In  47-lp,  he  retired  to  his  bro- 
ther's house  at  Ninewells,  where  he 
resided  two  years.  During  this 
period  he  composed  the  second  part 
of  his  Essays,  which  he  styled 
Political  Discourses.  He  likewise* 
wrote  his  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Moral*,  which,  as  ha* 


been  already  noticed,  originally 
formed  part  of  his  treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature,  but  which  he  now 
thought  prope?  to  new-model.  It 
was  published  in  London,  m  Nov. 
1751,  by  Andrew  Millar,  tbe  well-  . 
known  bookseller  in  the  Strand. 
This  production  stood  highly  in  the 
author's  favour,  who,  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  manifested  a  strong 
predilection  for  it  5  and  be  frankly 
tells  us,  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  H 
was,  of  all  his  writings,  historical, 
philosophical,  or  literary,  incompa- 
rably the  best :  yet,  like  all  his  for- 
mer labours,  it  came  unnoticed  into 
the  world. 

"  Mr.  Hume  left  Ninewells  in 

1751,  and  established  his  residence 
at  Edinburgh,  where  his  Political 
Discourses  were  printed  in  one  vo- 
lume, 8vo.  and  publishedln  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  performance 
was  the  only  one,  which  met  with 
a  flattering  reception  on  its  first 
appearance;  and  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  it  reached  a  third, edi- 
tion, which  was  published  at  Lon- 
don, with  additions  and"corrections. 

"  The  office  of  librarian  to  the  fa- 
culty of  advocates  becoming  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  learned 
Ruddiman,  Mr.  Hume,  in  January 

1752,  was  chosen  to  nil  it :  a  station 
from  which  he  derived  litde  emolu- 
ment, but  which  compensated  this 
want  by  placing  an  extensive  library 
at  his  command.  In  the  same 
month  iiis  friend  Henry  Home  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session 
by  the  title  of  lord  Kames  ;  and  his 
illustrious  antagonist,  Dr.  Reid,  was 
translated  trom  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  parish  of  New  Machartoa 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  Kings 
College  Aberdeen.  Adam  Smith 
had  been  made  professor  of  logic  at 
Glasgow  in  January  1751  ;  and,  in 
April  1752,  he  "succeeded  Mr. 
Thomas  Graigie,  as  professor  of  phi- 
losophy 
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iosaphy  at  the  same  university.  The 
vacant  chair  of  logic  became  the 
subject  of  competition.  The  can- 
didates were  Mr.  James  C lough, 
and  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke ; 
and  the  former  gained  no  vulgar 
laurel*  when  he  beheld  his  rival  re- 
tiring discomfited  from  the  contest. 

"  Gerard,  another  opponent  of 
our  author,  was,  in  the  month  of 
July  of  this  year,  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  Maris- 
chal  College,  Aberdeen.  Blair  was, 
*t  this  time,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  175$,  that 
Robertson  received  a  pastoral  charge 
in  the  capital.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  so  bright  a  constellation 
of  talents  with  indifference  :  and 
while  we  yield  to  an  impulse  of 
generous  feeling,  let  us  endeavour 
to  impress  on  the  remembrance  of 
the  present  race  of  Scottish  literati, 
that  to  preserve  the  reputation, 
which  their  country  has  already  at- 
tained, is  no  easy  task.  But  it  is 
the  part  of  posterity  not  merely  to 
emulate,  but  to  excel  their  prede- 
cessors, else  science  must  become 
stationary.  We  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  learned  labours  of  the  last  gene- 
ration :  and  vast  as  these  were,  let 
-us  console  ourselves  with  reflecting, 
that  a  well-directed  industry  will 
still  carry  us  beyond  them.  For- 
midable, therefore,  as  the  list  of 
distinguished  Scotsmen  was  at  the 
period  to  which  we  allude,  to  outdo 
them  is  worthy  of  the  noble  daring 
of  liberal  minds. 

'*  So  vast  a  range  of  literature,  as 
the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates presented  to  Mr.  Hume,  seems 
to  have  emboldened  his  industry ; 
for  he  immediately  formed  the  re- 
solution of  compiling  a  history  of 
England.  At  this  time,  Rapin  de 
Thoyras,  a  French  refugee,  was  the 
only  reputable  writer^  on  the  .sub- 


ject. His  work>  however,  was 
esteemed  chiefly  as  a  faithful  chro- 
nicle or  register  of  facts ;  for,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  pro- 
duction of  a  stcariger  writing  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  it  could  not  boast 
of  elegance  of  language,  and  was 
unadorned  with  those  political  re- 
flections which  constitute  the  philo- 
sophy of  historical  composition, 
and  of  which  Thucydides  and  Poly- 
bius  have  transmitted  valuable  ex- 
amples. The  history  of  Rapin  was 
a  work  of  labour,  but  not  of  taste. 
Hume  had  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
quisition ;  and  he  carried  with  him 
to  his  new  undertaking  the  bold  and 
liberal  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  he 
had  displayed  in  his  former  writings. 
Intimidated,  however,  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  a.  work,  which  was  to  con- 
tain a  narrative  of  English  affairs 
during  a  period  of  1/00  years,  he 
selected,  for  his  first  essay,  that  por- 
tion of  which  it  commences  with, 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  forms  a  most' important  epoch 
in  the  British  annals. 

"  Other  motives  seem  likewise 
to  have  influenced  his  choice;  The 
historian  of  those  times,  when  die 
gloom  of  feudalism  darkened  Eu- 
rope, has  little  else  to  relate  but  the 
sanguinary  disputes  of  semi -barba- 
rians, and  the  fatal  consequences  of 
family  feuds,  The  contests  between 
rival  candidates  for  the  throne  are 
not  susceptible  of  much  ornament 
in  point  of  language ;  while  the 
ferocious  manners  of  warlike  but  il- 
literate chieftains,  and  their  follow- 
ers, do  not  promise  much  gratifica- 
tion to  the  inquisitive  mind,  in  point 
of  legislation  and  useful  policy.  But 
society,  like  the  individual,  is  pro* 
gressive  ;  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  gradual  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  all  ranks  of  men, 
spread  their  benign  influence 
throughout  Eurppe ;  and  the  pea- 
sant 
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sant  and  the  artizan  rose,  as  it  were, 
in  the  scale  of  being.  They  learn- 
ed to  inquire,  to  calculate  their  own 
value,  and  to  probe,  with  daring 
hands,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
impostures  of  former  days.  Such 
were  the  happy  effects  resulting 
from  the  blaze  of  science,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  illu- 
mined Christendom :  effects  for- 
tunate indeed  when  compared  with 
that  ignorance,  torpor,  and  abase- 
ment which  formerly  oppressed  ir. 
The  castellated  mansions  of  the  no- 
bility ceased  to  display  the  standards 
of  rebellion  ;  and  the  sovereign,  in 
his  turn,  was  constrained  to  culti- 
vate, in  his  administration,  that 
liberality  which  accorded  with  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  to  consult 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  subjects 
in  preference  to  his  own  caprice  and 
selfish  interests.  It  is  this  conflict, 
and  the  glorious  result  of  it,  that 
constitute  a  subject  of  research, 
which  can  repay  the  labours  of  the 
philosophic  inquirer. 

"  The  political  events  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  appeared  to 
Mr.  Hume  to  form  the  aera  most 
worthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  talents; 
and  as  he  flattered  himself  with  a 
belief  of  his  own  impartiality,  he 
fancied  that  he  was  destined  to  free 
that  portion  of  our  history  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  party.  This 
idea  stimulated  his  diligence,  and 
great  were  his  expectations  of  suc- 
cess. Devoting  himself  wholly  to 
the  recluse  habits  of  a  literary  life, 
he  laboured  with  unceasing  perse- 
verance until  he  had  accomplished 
part  of  his  undertaking ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  October 
1754,  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
of  Great  Britain,  containing  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
was  published  at  Edinburgh. 

?'  A  more  convenient  opportunity 
to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  this 


volume  will  hereafter  occur :  suffice 
it,  at  present,  to  observe,  that  the 
sanguine  hopes,  in  which  bur  author 
had  indulged  himself,  were  com- 
pletely disappointed.  The  sale  of  the 
work  was  extremely  dull,  insomuch 
that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  bold  a 
consultation  with  his  bookseller,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Balfour  of  Edinburgh, 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  lessen 
the  load  of  expence  he  had  incurred. 
The  indefatigable  Andrew  Millar 
was  then  taking  the  lead  as  a  book- 
seller in  London,  and  his  name  and 
extensive  correspondence  with  the 
country  dealers  were  sufficient  to 
buoy  up,  in  some  degree,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  book,  and  faciliate  its 
circulation.  Mr.  Balfour  urged  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
Millar,  in  order  '  to  push  the  work 
into  notice  ;  and  this  advice  was 
prudently  followed. 

"  Another  incident  had  lately  oc- 
curred, which  not  a  little  chagrined  . 
our  author.  The  professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy;  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  having  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cleg- 
horn,  Mr.  Hume  appeared  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  chair,  which  is  in  the 
gift  of"  the  to  wn  -  con  tic  i  1 .  But  the 
interest  of  his  friends  proved  unsuc- 
cesful :  his  philosophical  opinions 
were  misrepresented,  his  character 
was  traduced,  and  so  great  an  outcry 
faised  by  the  religious  zealots  as  to 
endanger  his  personal  safety.  The 
clergy  were  particularly  active  011 
this  occasion,  some  of  whom  repre- 
sented Mr.  Hume's  principles  to  be 
those  of  an  atheist,  while  others 
charitably  branded  them  as  the 
dogmas  of  deism.  Their  remon- 
strances succeeded ;  but  the  e\ent 
gave  rise  to  a  rooted  antipathy  on  tbe 
part  of  Hume  towards  the  Scottish 
clergy,  although  at  this  time  he  liv- 
ed, and  continued  afterwards  to  live, 
in  the  strictest  intimacy,  and  roorf 
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cpcdtal  friendship,  with  Blair,  Wal- 
lace, Drysdale;  Wishart,  Jardine, 
Home,  llobertson,  Carlysle,  and  a 
few  other*. 

"  The  election  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  August,  and  the  office  was 
conferred  on  Mr.  James  Balfour  of 
Pihig,  advocate  and  sheriff  depute 
of  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Balfour  was  the  author  of  the  Deli- 
neation of  die  Nature  and  Obliga- 
tions, of  Morality,  written  in  oppo- 
sitiou  to  Mr.  Hume's  Enquiry  con- 
cerning the  Principles  of  Morals  ■; 
and  from  this  pious  specimen  of  his 
erudition;  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  a  safer  man  than  our 
historian,  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy. The  Delineation  is  a 
work  not  destitute  of  sound  argu- 
ment, though  its  prolixy  is  tiresome  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Balfour  attacked  propo- 
sitions in  the  Enquiry,  which  were 
unfounded  in  fair  reasoning,  and  ex- 
ceptionable in  point  of  morality,  he 
had,  in  every  way,  the  better  of 
Hume  in  the  dispute.  From  the 
observations  on  the  philosophical 
and  ethical  writings  of  the  latter,  in- 
serted in  the  concluding  part  of  this 
biography,  the  reader,  who  bears  in 
his  recollect ien  that  Hume's  repu-» 
tation  rested  as  yet  on  these  only, 
will  perhaps,  join  with  us  in  think- 
ing that  the  university  was  no  loser 
by  the  issue  of  the  contest, 

"  Confirmed  as  was  Mr.  Humes 
philosophic  habit  of  bearing  up  a- 
gafnst  disappointment,  a  kind  of 
despondency  began,  at  this  time,  to 
ruille  the  usual  serenity  of  his  mind. 
He  himself  tells  us,  that  he  was  pre- 
vented only  by  the  war,  which  had 
broken  put  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  from  retiring  to  some 
provincial  town  in  the  latter  king-, 
dom,  where  lie  might,  under  a  bor- 
rowed name,  spend  his  days  at  a  dis- 
tance fro m  hi  s.  native  country.  Th i» 
scheme  of  a  solitary  retreat  was. 


however,  no  longer  practicable  5  and 
as  he  had  made  considerable  progress 
with  the  second  volume  of.  his  his- 
tory, and  been  invited  by  some  per- 
sons of  respectability,  among  whom 
he  enumerates,  with  just  satisfaction, 
Dr.  Herring,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  X)r.  Stone,  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  to  proceed  in  completing 
his  work,  he  plucked  up  courage, 
and  resolved  to  persevere. 

"  As  our  author  acknowledges, 
and  had  serious  reasons  to  regret  the 
cold  neglect  and  languid  sale  which 
his  history  met  with,  one  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  him  employing, 
in  the  narratiye  of  his  own  life,  a 
language  calculated  to  deceive  us  in- 
to an  opinion,  that  his  performance 
burst  on  the  world  with  uncommon 
attraction,  and  that  it  was  the  gene- 
ral and  sole  topic  of  public  discus- 
sion. .  Speaking  of  the  applause, 
which  he  expected  from  his  histori- 
cal labours,  he  adds — (€  but  miser* 
"  able  was  my  disappointment: 
"  I  was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  re- 
"  proach,  disapprobation,  and  even 
"  detestation.  English,  Scocth, 
"  and  Irish,  whig  and  tory,  church- 
"  man  and  sectary,  free-thinker, 
"  and  religionist,  patriot,  and  cour- 
"  tier,  united  in  their  rage  against 
*'  the  man  who  had  presumed  to 
"  shed  a  generous-  tear  for  the  fate 
"  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of 
€i  Strafford  j  and  after  the  first 
"  ebullitionsof  their  fury  were  over, 
"  what  was  still  mpre  mortifying, 
"  the  book  seemed  to  sink  into  ob- 
"  livion." 

'f  Jansenism,  and  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus  did  not  excite  a  greaterflame, 
than  the  awful  description,  given  in 
the  preceding  quotation,  might  lead 
us  to  inter  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  first  vplume  of  his  History. 
Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  a 
work  could  engage  universal  notice, 
and  meet   with   such  ardent    and 
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general  reprehension,  .without  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  every  one.  Mr. 
Hume,  however,  discloses  a  secret 
Jfatal  to  the  warm  representation, 
which  he  has  given  of  the  tremen- 
dous tempest  he  had  raised  $  for  in 
the  very  next  sentence  he  tells  ua, 
that  Millar  sold  only  forty -five 
copies  of  it  in  a  twelve- month. 

"Mr.  Hume  resigned  his  office 
of  librarian  on  the  4th  of  January 
1/57.  This  step  was  owing,  ac- 
cording to  our  information,  to  the 
piety  of  the  late  lord  Hales,  who  was 
then  a  barrister,  and  who  affected 
to  take  offence  at  our  author's  offi- 
cial conduct,  alleging  that  lie 
brought  improper  books  into  the 
library.  Nettled  at  this  cliarge, 
and  still  smarting  under  the  calumny 
of  zealots,  Hume  tluew  up  his  ap- 
pointment in  disgust,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  friend  Mr.  (now  Dt.) 
Adam  Fci^uson,  who  was  chaplain 
to  lord  John  Murray's  Highland 
regiment.  _  Thus,  in  the  number  of 
librarians,  the  faculty  of  Advocates 
can  boast  of  having  Ruddiman, 
Hume,  and  Ferguson,  who  held  suc- 
cessively the  office,  aad  form  a  series 
which  reproaches  the  indolence  of 
their  successors. 

".  In  February  1757,  Mr.  Hume 
published  at  Loudon,  a  tract  intilled, 
Four  Dissertations :  viz.  1.  The 
Natural  History  of  Religion. — 2. 
Of  the  Passions.— 3.  Of  Tragedy. 
4.  (>f  the  Standard  of  Taste,  It 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
violent  clamour,  which,  according, 
to  hU  o >vii  account,  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  had  excited  ;  and  late 
events  would,  together >  have  con- 
ieired  such  celebrity  on  his  name, 
that  the  public  would  have  sought 
with  avidity  any  performance  com- 
ing from  his  pen.  Yet  this  new 
work  experienced  the  same  obscu- 
rity and  neglect,  which  its  prede- 
cessors had  §one> 


Such  vm  the  fate  that  fak  Daser- 
tationa  met  with,  and  which  Mt. 
.Heme,  himself  ha*  mentioned  with 
his  usual  naivete;  but  they  «eem  id 
have  received  more  notice  in  the 
Jiterary  world,  than  he  baa  inepfeon- 
ed  in  his  narrative,  in  May  17&T> 
there  appered  ifemnrfcs  *»  Hume* 
Natural  Hieiory-of  Religion:  in  June 
1758,  a  pamphlet,  likewise  entitled 
Remark*  on  Hume*  Essay*  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion,  was 
published  at  London ;  and  in  No- 
vember that  year,  appeared  Remark* 
upon  the  Natural  fftstery  of  Reli- 
gion, by  Mr.  Hume*  with  Dialogue* 
on  Heathen  Idolatry  and  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  The  last  mentioned 
tract,  which  is  alluded  fo  by  oar 
author  in  his  own  Life,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Hurd,  now  bishop  of 
Worcester,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  YVarburton;  and  this  slight 
mark  of  attention  contributed  t» 
sooth  the  chagrin,  which  oppressed 
the  breast  of  our  historian  in  conse- 
quence of  the  old  reception  of  hia 
performance. 

"In  1758,  bis  philosophical  and  li- 
terary works,  with  the  omission  of 
his  Treatiseen  HumanNature,  weie 
collected  into  a  quarto  volume,  un- 
der the  title  of  Essay*  and  Treatise* 
on  several  Sufyect*,  by  David  Hu*xs> 
Esq.  It  contained  ail  the  tracts, 
which,  in  1760,  were  puhJiahed  in 
the  more  convenient  forraof  4  vols. 
iamo.,  and  compose  our  present 
editions  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  after 
undergoing  several  alterations,  some 
of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks  on  his  lite* 
rary  and  political  pieces. 

"  The  year  1759  forms  a  kind  of 
epoch  in  Scottish  literature.  Adam 
Smith  made  his  first  essay  in  author- 
ship by  the  publication  of  hiB  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiment*.  The  IBstsry 
ef  Scotland,  in  2  vols.  4to.  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  appeared  on  the  first  of 
f ebruary, 
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Ifeferttary,  and  met  with  sach.  flat- 
tering reception,  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  bookseller  sent  him 
word  to  make  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions for  v  a  second  edition.  Mr. 
Hume  went  to  London  in  1758,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
new  edition  of  his  essays,  and  for 
the  more  important  object  of  cor- 
recting the  proof  sheets  of  two  addi- 
tional volumes-  of  hie  historical 
"work.  In  March  1759,  that  part  of 
the  History  of  England,  which  com- 
prises the  reigns  of  the  house  o£ 
Tudor,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  published  in  two  volumes 
4to. 

"  Of  all  his  works  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  kindly  received. 
It  embraced  a  portion  of  our  national 
annals,  which  had  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  which  was  at  this 
very  time  recommended  to  the  pub- 
Ik  -attention  by  Dr.  Robertson's 
•  performance.  Mr.  Home,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  reception  which  this  por- 
tion of  his  history  experienced,  tells 
Us,  that  "  the  clamour  against  it 
*'  was  almost  equal  to  that  against 
**  the  history  of  the  two  first  Stuarts. 
rc  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  par- 
*'  Ocularly  obnoxious.  Bat  I  was/' 
says  he,  "  now  callous  against  the 
*'  impressions  of  public  folly,  and 
""continued  very  peaceably  and 
*••  contentedly  in  my  retreat  atEdiu- 
**  burgh/'  Induced  by  this  detail 
to  believe  that  the  republic  of  letters 
bad  been  thrown  into  commotion  by 
his  publication,  we  searched  with 
earnestness  ipto  the  literary  histories 
of  that  period  ;  but  have  been  un- 
able to  discover  any  of  that  outcry 
which  assailed  the  too  sensitive  ears 
of  Mr.  Hume.  Jn  later  times,  in- 
deed, his  accuracy,  impartiality,  and 
political  tenets  have  been  attacked, 
and  with  justice,  but  without  any 


clamour*  and  seldom  with  illtbera- 
Hty. 

"  Being  now  turned  of  fifty  yeara 
of  age,  our  author  thought  only  of 
passing  the  residue  of  his  life  in 
philosophic  retirement  and  literary 
pursuits  at  Edinburgh,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  very  flattering  invitation 
from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  with 
whom  he  was  n6t  in  'the  least  ac- 
quainted, to  attend  him  on  his  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  France,  and, 
in  the  meanwhile  to  act  as  secre- 
tary. This  cfler,  however,  he  de- 
'clined,  '•  both,"  says  he,  "  because  I 
"was  reluctant  to  begin  connec- 
"  tioiis  with  the  great,  and  because 
"  I  was  afraid,  that  the  civilities- and 
"  gay  company  of  Paris  would  prove 
v  **  disagreeable  to  a  person  of  vnt 
"  age  and  humour  3  but  on  his 
*«  lordship's  repeating  the  invitation, 
*'  1  accepted  of  it.  I  have  every 
"  reason,  both  of  pleasure  and  in- 
"  terest,  to  think  myself  happy  in 
**  my  connexions  with  that  noble- 
"  man,  as  well  as  afterwards  with 
4t  his  brother,  general  Conway." 

"  In  December  1768,  a  pension 
of  2001.  a-year  was  settled  on  him 
by  the  "mttM-est  of  lord  Hertford. 
His  friend,  John  Home,  having  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  cure  for  the 
crime  of  being  the  author  of  the 
tragtdy  of  Douglas,  obtained,  in 
1761,  a  pension  of  300 J.  per  annum 
from  his  majesty.  Dr.  Robertson, 
who  had  been  made  principal  of  the 
University  in  1702,  and  one  of  his 
majesty's  chaplains  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, was  appointed,  in  the  month 
of  August  17^3,  historiographer  for 
Scotland,  with  a  salary  for  life  of 
20O/.  per  annum.  This  orHce  waa 
revived  for  the  express  purpose  of 
befriending  the  doctor.  The  last 
person  who  held  it  was  Mr.  David 
Crawford  of  Drum  say,  by  a  com<« 
mission  from  queen  Anne  in  1704, 
with  a  salary  of  4QL  a  year. 
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,  "  Lord  Kamcs,  Mumc%s  fellow- 
surferer  under  ecelesiast  ica.1  intoler- 
ance, was,  in  the  month  of  May 
1763,  nominated  a  lord  of  justiciary 
«u  the  room  of  sir  Gilbert  Elliot ; 
and  even  Mallet  partook  of  this  flow 
•f good  fortune  in  favour  of  tibtrcU 
opinions,  for,  in  February  that  year, 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
books,  in  which  entries  Are  made  of 
all  ships  coming  Into  the  port  of 
London.  It  is  however  a  lament- 
able drawback  on  .the  generosity  of 
ike  times,  that  Peter  Annet,  the 
famous  deist,  was  sentenced  for  his 
scepticism  to  stand  on  the  pillory  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  the  Royal  £&*- 
ehaage. 

"  At  Paris,  the  gem  de  kltree  ore 
certainly  in  more  estimation  tljau  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  welcome  which  Mr.  Plume  ex- 
perienced, was,  according  to  hi* 
4>wa  account,  peculiarly  gratifying 
to,  a  man  of  his  easy  and  social  4\** 
position.  "Those/'  says  he,  '*  who 
"•have  not  seen  the  strange  effect  of 
**  modes,  will  never  imagine  the  re* 
.  *<  ception  I  met  with  at  Paris  from 
t<  Qieo.  and  women  of  all  ranks  and 
**  stations.  The  more  I  resiled  from 
f-L  their  excessive  civilities,  the"  more 
>c  I  was  loaded  with  thenr.  There 
>* is,  however,  a  real  satisfaction  io 
**  living  at  Paris,  from  the  great 
**  number  of  sensible,  knowing, 
*6  and  polite  company,  with  which 
'*  that '.city  abounds  above  all  places 
"iftthe  universe.  I  thought, once 
**  of  settling  there  for  life." 

"  His  letters  to  his  friends  at  this 
tune  bear  evidence  of  the  felicity  of 
jms  situation  in  the  French  capital, 

Mr.  tjume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

"  Paris,  Dec."  lx  176$. 

<■*  Dear  Robertsqn, 

**  Among  other  agreeable  circum- 
*»  stance?*  .whifh  f  tttujd  nie  at  J'aris* 


"  I  must  mention  that  of  having  a 

4 '  lady,  for  a  translator,  a  woman  of 
"  merit,  the  widow  pf  an  advocate. 
' '  She  was  before  very  poor,  and 
"  known  but  to  few  -,  but  this  work 
tc  lias  got  her  reputation,  and  pro- 
cured her  a  .pension  from  the 
"  court,  which  sets  her  at  her  ease. 
."  She  tells  me,  that  she  has  got  a 
"  hpbit  of  itidustry  ;  and  would 
"  continue*  if  1  could  point  out  to 
"  her  any  oilier  English  book  she 
"  could  undertake,  without  moiling 
"  the  risk,  of  being  anticipated  by 
<e  any  other  translator.  Your  history 
"  of  Scotland  is  translated,  aud  is  in 
"  the  press ;  but  I  recommended 
t€  to  her  your  history  of  Charles  W, 
"  and  promUed  to  write  to  you,  in 
"  order  to  know  \vben  it  would  be 
"  printed,  and  to -desire  you  to  send 
"  over  the  •  sheets  from  Londou  as 
"  they  come  from*  the  press  -7  I 
"  should  pat  them  into  her  hands, 
"  and  she  would  by  that  means  havs 
"  the  start  of  every  other  translator. 
"  My  two  volumes  last  published 
"  are  at  present  in  the  press.  Sbe 
"  has  a  very  easy  natural  style : 
"  sometimes  she  mistakes  the  sense; 
"  but  I  now  correct  her  manuscript, 
"  and  should  be  liappy  to  render 
"  you  fhe  same  sen  ice,  if  my  leisure 
<<  permit  me,  as  I  hope  it  will. 

* '  Do  you  ask  jna  about  my  course 
"of  life  ?  1  can  only  say,  that  I  est 
."  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drink  no* 
"  thing  but  nectar,  breathe  nothing 
'•'  but  incense,  and  tread  on  nothing 
"  but  flowers.  Every  man  I  meet, 
"  and  still  more,  every  lady,  would 
"  think  they  were  wanting  in  the 
"  most  indispensable  duty,  if  they 
"  did  not  make  a  long  and  elaborate 
"  harangue  in  my  praise.  What 
"  happened  last  week,  when  I  had 
".the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
"  the  D  r  nV  children  at  Ver- 
"  sailles,  is  one  of  the  most  curiou* 
0  scenes  I  have  yet  passed  through. 
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*  The  Due  de  B.  the  eldest,  a  boy 
"  of  ten  years  old.  stepped  forth, 
"  and  told  me  how  many  friends 
#<  and  admirers  I  had  in  this  coun- 
*•*  try,  and  that  he  reckoned  himself 
"  in  the  number,  from  the  pleasure 
**  he  had  received  from  the  reading 
"  of  many  passages  in  my  works. 
**  When  he  had  finished,  his  bro- 
*r  ther,  the  count  de  P.  who  is  two 
"  years  younger,  began  hi»  discourse, 
"  and  informed,  that  1  had  been 
v  long  and  impatiently  expected  in 
<r  France  j  and  that  he  himself  ex* 
*'  pected  soon  to  have  great  satisfac- 
'*  tion  from  the  reading  of  my  fine 
44  history.  But  what  is  more  curiousi 
**  when  I  was  carried  thence  to  the 
44  count  d'A.  who  is  but  fburyears  of 
*'  age/I  heard  him  mumble  some- 
"  thing, which,  though  he  had  forgot 
49  it  in  the  way,  I  conjectured  from 
**  some  scattered  words,  to  have  been 
*'  also  a  panegyric  dictated  to  him. 
**  Nothing  could  more  surprise  my 
44  friends,  the  Parisian  philosophers, 
44  than  this  incident. 

*<  a  *  *  *  #  * 
******  *         * 

4J  It  is  conjectured  that  this  honour 
**  was  paid  me  by  express  order 
**  from  the  D.  who,  indeed,  is  nor, 
"  on  any  occasion,  sparing  in  my 
'*  praise. 

"  All  this  attention  and  pancgy- 
€t  ric  was  at  first  oppressive  to  me  5 
4t  but  now  it  sits  more  easy.  I  have 
"  recovered,  in  some  measure,  the 
"  use  of  the  language,  and  am  tall- 
f4  ing  into  friendships  which  are 
* '  very  agreeable ;  much  more  so 
"  than  silly,  distant  admiration. 
44  They  now  begin  to  banter  nie, 
4f  and  tell  droll  stories  of  me,  which 
f*  they  have  either  observed  therrr- 
44  selves,  or  have  heard  from  others  ; 
'*'  so  that  you  see  I  am  beginning  to 
'*'  be  at  home.  It  is  probable,  that 
**  this  place  will  be  long  my  home. 
f'  I  feel  little  inclipation  to  the  fac 


"  tioos  barbarians  of  London ;  and 
"  have  ever  desired  to  remain  in  the 
"  place  where  I  am  planted.  How. 
"  much  more  so,  when  it  is  the  best 
"  place  in  the  world  ?  I  could  here 
"  live  in  great  abundance  on  the 
"  half  of  my  income  5  for  there  is 
"  no  place  where  money  is  eo  little 
"  requisite  to  a  men  who  is  distin- 
'*  guished  either  by  his  birth  or  by 
"  personal  qualities.  1  could  run 
"  out,  you  see,  in  a  panegyric  on  the 
"  people  :  but  you  would  suspect 
"  that  this  was  a  mutual  convention 
"  between  us.  However  I  canne* 
"  forbear  observing  on  what  a  dif- 
"  ferent  footing  learning  and  the 
"  learned  are  here,  from  what  thejr 
"  are  among  the  faotious  barbarian* 
"  above  mentioned. 

"  I  have  here  met  with  a  prodk 
"  gious  historical  curiosity,  the  me* 
"  moirsofking  James  II.  in  four* 
"  teen  volumes,  all  wrote  with  his 
"  own  hand,  and  kept  in  the  Scoti 
"  college.  I  have  looked  into  it, 
*>'  and  have  made  great  discoveries. 
"It  will  be  all  communicated  tome: 
"  and  I  have  had  an  offer  of  acceai 
44  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,' if 
"  I  want  to  know  the  dispatches  of 
"  any  French  minister  that  resided 
"  in  London.  But  these  matters  are 
44  much  out  of  my  head.  J  beg  of 
"you  to  visit  lord  Marischa),  who 
"will  be  pleased  with  your  com- 
"  pany.  I  have  little  paper  remain- 
"  ing,  and  less  time  ;  and  therefore 
*'  conclude  abruptly,  by  assuring 
"  you  that  I  am,  dear  doctor,  yourt 
"  sincerely,  &c." 

"  Mr.  Hume's  expectation  of  be- 
ing  appointed  secretary  to  the  em- 
bassy was  very  soon  realized.  In 
summer  1765,  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland  was  given  to  lord  Hertford, 
and  on  his  departure  from  Paris, 
Hume  officiated  as  charge  daffaire* 
until  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Rich* 
oionjd  in  the  end  of  the  year.    In 
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the  beginning  of  \7$6t  our  author 
left  France,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  an  incident  happened* 
which  he  lias  not  thought  proper  to 
notice  in  his  own  biographic  narra- 
tive, but  which  engrossed  the  pub- 
lic attention  at  the  time,  and  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  in  his  lite.  We  allude 
to  his  unfortunate  dispute  with  Jean 
Jacques  J&oitsseau.    * 

"In  the  summer  of-  J  766,  Mr. 
Hume  went  to  Edinburgh  with  an 
intention  of  spending  his  days  there 
in  philosophical  retirement.  He 
himself  tells  vis,  that  he  returned  to 
thutjttace,  not  richer,  but  with  much 
more  money,  and  a  much  larger  in" 
come,  by  means  of  lord  Hertford's 
friendship,  than  he  had  left  it  :  and 
that  he  was  now  desirous  of  trying 
what  superfluity  could  produce,  as 
he  had  formerly  made  an  experi- 
ment of  a  competency.  Of  this 
scheme,  however,  he  was  not  long 
permitted  to  make  trial.  General 
Henry  Seymour  Conway,  the  bro* 
tber  of  lord  Hertford,  had  been  made 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in 
1 7§6,  in  place  of  lord  Sand  wich,  with 
Mr.  Burke  as  his  under  secretary  ; 
but  in  February  1767,  Mr.  Burke 
resigned,  and  the  general  invited 
Mr.  Hume  to  succeed  him.  Out 
author  accordingly  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  on  his  high  office. 
Whether  he  possessed  talents  emi- 
nently adapted  to  his  situation,  it 
would  now  he  superfluous  to  .in- 
1  quire;  certain  it  is  that  the  state 
papers  of  those  times  evince  no  ex- 
traordinary .marks  of  splendid  abili- 
ties. .On  the  20th  January  17^8, 
the  general  retired,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Viscount  Weymouth  5  and 
Mr. 'Hume  followed  his  example.  • 
."  Notwithstanding  the*  interrup- 
tion, which  politics  necessarily  oc- 
casioned to  his  literary  pursuits, 
Mf>  Hume  continued  to  correspond 


with  his-ddrnendsas  timat,  and  to 
employ  in  their  behalf  what  influ- 
ence he  possessed.  Some  of  these 
letters  have  been  preserved. 

"  In  l?68,  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Hume's  Essays  and  Treatises  on  se- 
veral subjects  was  published  in  two 
volumes,  quarto.  In  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  $  and 
though  now  advanced  in  life,  he 
had  still,  from  the  state  of  his  health, 
the  prospect  of  long  enjoying  his 
ease,  and  perceiving  the  increase  of 
his  reputation.  He  was  now  be* 
come  opulent,  for  he  possessed  a 
revenue  of  10002.  a  year,  including 
a  pension  of  5001  from  govern- 
ment. 

"  From  this  time  to  the  period  of 
h»  death,  his  life  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice ;  for  his  migrations 
from  Edinburgh    to   London,   and 
back  again,  ceased  to  be  interesting 
in  the  history  of  literature,  and  were 
so  devoid  of  incident  as  not  to  entitle 
them  to  attention.     In  spring  17T$» 
he  was  struck  with  a  disorder  an  his 
bowels,  which  at  first  gave  him  no 
alarm  ;  bur,  a  twelvemonth   after- 
wards, proved  mortal.    It  is  impos- 
sible nbt  to  admire  and  envy  the  se- 
renity of  his  mind,  at  the  very  time 
he  felt  the. malady  to  be  incurable. 
"  I  now,**  says  he,  "  reckon  upon  a 
speedy  dissolution.    I  have  suffered 
very  little  pain  from  my  disorder ; 
and  what  is  more  atrange,  have,  not- 
withstanding the  great  decline  of  my 
person,  never  sutfeoed  a  moment's 
abatement  of  my  spirits ;  insomuch, 
that  were  I  to  name  a  period  of  my 
life,  which  I  should  most  cause  to 
pass  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted 
to  point    to    this  latter  period.    I 
possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever  is 
study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  com- 
pany.   I    consider  besides,,  that  a 
man  of  sixty-five,  by  dying,  cats  off 
only  a  few  years  of  infirmities  j  and 
though  I  see  many  ay,saptom*  of  mr 
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literary  reputation  breaking  out  at  " 

last  with  additional  lustre,   I  knew  <s 

that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  " 

enjoy  it.     It  i?  difficult  to  be  more  *' 

detached  from  life  than  I  am  at  pre-  t€ 

sent/     Such  was  the  state  of  mind  tf 

in  which  this  extraordinary  man  sat  " 

down  to   compose  the    biographic  " 

sketch  he  ha9  entitled,  My  Ourn Life. 

He  had  already  settled  his  affairs,  " 

and  it  is  said,  that  the  property  he  " 

left  to  his  relations  amounted  to  up-  *"* 

wards  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  all  of  " 

his  own  acquiring.  " 

"  In  1 775,  Mr.  Gibbon  published  " 

fhe  first  volume  of  his  history,  in  " 

quarto  ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  who  was  " 

ever  gratified  by  the  success  of  his  " 

friends,   testified  his   happiness  on  " 

the  occasion  in  the  following  letter  " 

to  the  author.  " 

i  t* 

«  Edinburgh,  March  18, 17/6.,  « 

"  Dear  Sir, 

•'  As  I  ran  through  your  volume  " 

'*  of  history  with  great  avidity  and  " 

"  impatience,  I  cannot  forbear  dis-  " 

"  covering  somewhat  of  the  same  " 

*'  impatience  in  returningyou  thanks  " 

*r  for  your  agreeable  present,  and  " 

"  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  " 

."the  performance  has  given  me.  " 
"  Whether  I  consider  the  dignity 

«*  of  your  style,  the  depth  of  your  ** 

*€  matter,  or  the  extensiveness  of  ** 

*'  your  learning,  I  must  regard  the  " 

4€  work  39  equally  the  object  of  es-  " 

"  teem  $  and  I  own,  that  if  I  had  " 

*r  not  previously  had  the  happiness  " 

"of  your  personal    acquaintance,  €( 

"  suoto  a'  performance,  from  an  Eng-  " 

fff  lishman  in  our. age,  would'  have  " 

€t  given  me  some    surprise.     You  " 

*r  may  smile  at  this  sentiment  j  but  " 

"  as  it  seems  to  me  that  your  coun-  " 

Vr  trymen,  for  almost  a  whole  gene-  /* 

*r  ration,  have  given  themselves  up  '* 

*'  to  barbarous  and  absurd  faction,  " 

"and  have  totally  neglected  all  po-  " 

"  lite  letter*,  I  do  longer  expected  <c 


any  valuable  production  ever  to 
come  from  them.  I  know  it  will 
give  you  pleasure  (as  it  did  me) 
to  find  that  all  the  men  of  letters 
in  this  place  concur  in  their  a<£ 
miration  of  your  work}  and  in  their 
anxious  desire  of  your  continuing 
it. 

"  When  I  heard  of  your  under- 
taking (which  was  some  time  ago) 
I  own  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see 
how  you  would  extricate  yourself 
from  the  subject  of  your  two  last 
chapters.  1  think  you  have  ob- 
served a*  very  prudent  tempera- 
ment j  but  it  was  impossible  to 
treat  the  subject  so  as  not  to  give 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  you, 
and  you  may  expect  that  a  cla- 
mour will  arise.  This,  if  any 
thing,  will  retard  your  success 
with  the  public ;  for  in  every  other 
respect  your  work  is  calculated 
to  be  popular.  But,  among  many 
other  marks  of  decline,  the  pre- 
valence of  superstition  in  Eng- 
land prognosticates  the  fall  of  phi*, 
losophy  and  decay  of  teste  $  and 
though  nobody  be  more  capable 
than  you  to  revive  them,  you  will 
probably  find  a  struggle  in  your 
first  advances. 

"  I  see  you  entertain  a  ipeat 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  of  Ossiaru 
You  are  certainly  right  in  so  do- 
ing. It  is,  indeed,  sttitnge,  that 
any  men  of  sense  could  have  ima- 
gined it  possible,  that  above 
twenty  thousand  verses,  along 
with  nuniberiess  historical  facts, 
could  have  been  preserved  by  oral- 
tradition  during  fifty  generations,  * 
by  the  rudest,  perhaps,  of  all  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  most  necessi- 
tous, the  most  turbulent,  and  the 
most  unsettled.  WTiere  a  suppo- 
sition is  so  contrary  to  common 
sense,  any  positive  evidence  of  it 
ought  never  to  be  regarded.  Men 
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"  ran  with  great'  avidity  to  give 
"  their  evidence  in  favour  of  what 
"  flatters  their  passions,  and  their 
"  natioual  prejudices.  You  are, 
"  therefore,  over  and  above  indul- 
mc  gent  to  us  in  speaking  of  the  mat- 
"  ter  with  hesitation. 

**  I  must  inform  you,  that  we  are 
"  all  very  anxious  to  hear,  that  you 
"  have  fully  collected  the  materials 
"  for  your  second  volume,  and  that 
"ycu  are  even  considerably  ad- 
"  vanced  in  the  composition  of  it. 
*<  I  speak  this  more  in  the  name  of 
"  my  friends  than  in  my  own  ;  as  I 
"  cannot  expect  to  live  so  long  as  to 
"  9ee  the  publication  of  it.  Your 
"  ensuing  volume  will  be  more  de- 
"  licate  than  the  preceding,  but  I 
,"  trust  in  your  prudence  for  extri- 
"  eating  you  from  difficulties  5  and, 
"  in  all  events,  you  have  courage  to 
"  despiso  the  clamour  of  bigots. 
"  I  am,  with  great  regard/* 

ee  A  few  months  before  his  death, 
$lr.  Hume  was  prevailed  Jon  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  to  try  the 
effects  of  a  long  journey  and  the 
Bath  waters.  Having  accordingly 
settled  his  affairs,  and  drawn  up  the 
account  of  his  life,  which  was  after- 
wards  published  by  Mi.  St  rah  an,  he 
set  out  for  London  towards  the  end 
of  April  1776.  At  Morpeth  he  met 
Mr.  John  Home  and  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  had  come  from  London 
purposely  to  see  him.  Mr.  Home 
returned  with  him  to  the  capital, 
and  Dr.  Smith  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

"  On  his  arrival  in  London,  our 
author  found  his  health  so  much 
improved  by  exercise  and  the  change 
of  air,  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  to  Bath,  where  he 
derived,  so  much  bene  tit  from  the 
waters,  that  even  he  himself  began 
to  entertain  a  slight  hope  of  his  re~ 
covery.     But  the  symptoms  return- 


ing with  their  accustomed  videocev 
and  his  malady  increasing,  be  found 
it  necessary  to  set  out  for  Scotland. 
His  cheerfulness,  however,  never 
forsook  him.  He  wrote  letters  to 
his  literary  friends,  informing  them 
of  his  intention  to  be  at  Edinburgh 
on  ascertain  day,  and  inviting  them 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. It  was  a  kind  of  farewel  din- 
ner, and  among  those  who  came  to 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  dy- 
ing historian,  were  lord  Elibank, 
Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Black, 
Professor  Ferguson,  and  John  Home. 

"  After  his  return  to  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Hume,  though  extremely  de- 
bilitated by  disease,  went  abroad  at 
times  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  called  oa 
his  friends  3    but  his  ghastly  looks 
indicated    the   rapid    approach   of 
4eath.     He  diverted  himself  with 
correcting  his  works  for  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  reading  books  of  annse- 
ment,  with  the  conversation  of  his 
friends,  and  sometimes  in  the  even- 
ing with  a  party  at  .his  favourite 
game  of  whist.     His  facetiousaess 
led  him  to  indulge  occasionally  in 
the  bagatelle.     Among  other  verbal 
legacies,  in  making  which  he  amused 
himself,  the  following  whunsicaloue 
has  been  related.    The   author  of 
Douglas  is  said  to  have  a  mortal 
aversion  to  port  wine,  and  to  have 
had  frequent  disputes  with  the  his- 
torian about  the  manner  of  spelling 
his  name.  Both  these  circumstances 
were   often    the  subject    of    Ah. 
Hume's  raillery  -,    and  he  verbally 
bequeathed  to  the  poet  a  quantity  of 
port   wine,    on  condition   that  h« 
should  always  drink  s  bottle  at  a 
sitting,  and  give  a  receipt  for  it  un- 
der the  signature  of  John  Hume. 

"  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  an  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Hume's  sportive  dis- 
position, and  it  also  shews  the  pla- 
cidity of  his  mind,  notwithstanding 
the  prospect  .of  speedy  dissolution 
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Colonel  Edrnonstone  came  to  take 
leave  of  him ;  and  oil  his  way  home, 
he  could  not  forbear  writing  Hume 
a  letter,  bidding  him  once  more  an 
eternal  adieu,  and  applying  to  him 
the  French  verses  in  which  the 
Abbe  Chaulieu,  in  expectation  of  his 

own  death,  laments  his  approaching 
separation  frorarhis  friend  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Fare.  Dr.  Smith  hap- 
pened to  enter  the  room  while  Mr. 
Hume  was  reading  the  letter ;  and 
in  the  conrse  of  the  conversation  it 
gave  rise  to,  Hume  expressed  the 
satisfaction  he  had  of  leaving  his 
friends,  and  his  brother's  family  in 

.  particular,  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances. This.,  he  said,  he  felt  so 
sensibly,  that  when  he  was  reading, 
a  few  days  before,  Lucian's  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  he  could  not,  among 
all  the  excuses  which  are  alleged  to 
Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into 
his  boat,  find  one  that  fitted  him. 
lie  had  no  house  to  finish ;  he  had 
no  daughter  to  provide  for  j  he  had 
no  enemies  upon  whom  "he  wished 
to  revenge  himself.  "  I  could  not 
well  imagine,'*  said  he,  "  what  ex- 
cuse I  could  make  to  Charon,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have 
done  every  thing  of  consequence 
which  I  ever  meant  to  do,  and  I 
•could  at  no  time  expect  to  leave  my 
relations  and  friends  in  a  better  situ- 
ation than  that  in  which  I  am  now 
likely  te  leave  them  :  1  therefore 
have  nil  reason  to  die  contented.'* 

"  He  then  diverted  himself,  con- 
tinues Dr.  Smith,  with  inventing  se- 
veral jocular  excuses  which  he  sup- 
posed he  might  make  to  Charon, 
and  with  imagining  the  very  suny 
answers  which  it  might  suit  the  cha- 
racter of  Charon  tu  return  to  them. 


"  Upon  further  consideration,**  said 
lie,  "  I  thought  I  might  say  to  him, 
good  Charon,,  1,  have  been  correct- 
ing my  works  for  a  new  edition. 
Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  I  may 
see  how  the  public  receives  the  al- 
terations." But  Charon  would  an- 
swer, (t  when  you  see  the  effect  of 
these,  you  will  be  for  making  other 
alterations.  There  will  be  no  end 
to  such  excuses  $  so,  honest  friend, 
please  step  into  the  boat.9  But  I 
might  still  urge,  *€  have  a  little  pati- 
ence, good  Charon,  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  open  the  eyes  of  th* 
public.  If  I  live  a  few  years  Jonger* 
I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  downfal  of  some  of  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  superstition."  But 
Charon  would  then  lose  all  temper 
and  decency  :  "  you  loitering  rogue* 
that  will  not  happen  these  many  hun- 
dred years.  Do  you  fancy  I  will 
grant  you  a  lease  for  so  long  a  term> 
Get  into  the  boat  this  instant,  yon 
lazy  loitering  rogue/* 

4(  The  hour  of  his  departure  had 
now  arrived.  His  decline  being 
gradual,  he  was,  in  his  last  moments, 
])errectly  sensible,  and  free  jroc* 
pain.  He  shewed  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  impatience  or  fretful*, 
ness,  but  conversed  with  the  peo- 
ple around  him  in  a  tone  of  mildness 
and  affection  ;  and  his  whole  con- 
duct evinced  a  happy  composure  oL 
mind.  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of 
August  1/76,  about  four  o'clock  |i a 
the  afternoon,  this  great  and  amiable 
man  expired.  He  was  buried  in  a 
rocky  spot,  which  he  had  purchased 
in  the  Calton  burying-ground  ;  and, 
agreeably  to  his  will,  a  plain  monu- 
ment was  afterwards  erected  ou  th* 
•  place  of  his  interment. 
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f  N  1 7&&»  the  parliament  of  Paris 
issued  an  arr4t  against  Rous- 
seau, on.  account  of  his  Erailius, 
which  had  given  offence  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical order.  Hume  was  then 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  at  Paris,  inform- 
ing him  that  Rousseau  intended  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  England,  and  de- 
siring our  historian  to  do  him  all 
the  good  offices  in.  bis  power.  Mr. 
Hume  believing  that  Rousseau  had 
already  put  his  design  in  execution, 
wrote  to  several  of  his  friends  in 
London,  and  warmly  recommended 
this  celebrated  exile  to  their  favour. 
He  also  wrote  to  Rousseau  himself, 
assuring  him  of  his  desire  to  serve 
lira,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  reside  in  his  own 
bouse  as  long  as  he,  Rousseau,  should 
please  to  continue.  No  other  mo- 
tive, says  Mr.  Hume  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  he  published  in  French 
on  this  affair,— e  no  other  motive 
was  wanting  to  incite  me  to  this  act 
of  humanity,  than  the^account  given 
me  of  M.  Rousseau's  personal  cha- 
racter by  the  friend  who  had  re- 
commended him ;— his  well  known 
genm<and  abilities,  and  above  all, 
bis  misfortunes.' 

•*  To  this  letter  Rousseau  return- 
ed the  following  answer: 

•Motiers-Travers,  Feb.  J  9, 1763, 

•Sir, 
*  I  did  not  receive  till  lately,  and 
at  tl}is  place,  the  letter  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  direct  to  me  at  Lon- 
don, the  2d  of  July  last,  on  the  sup- 
position that  I  was  then  iu  that  capi- 
tal. I  should  doubtless  have  made 
choice  of  a  retreat  in  your  country, 
«d4  at  neat  a*  possible  to  yourself, 


if  I  had  foreseen  what  a  reception  I 
was  to  meet  with  in  my  own.  There 
was  no  other  nation  I  could  prefer 
to  England.     And  this  preposses- 
sion for  which  I  have  dearly  suffered 
was,  at  that  time,  very  excusable  > 
but  to  my  great  astonishment,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  public,  I  have 
met  with  nothing  but  affronts  and 
insults,  where  I  hoped  to  hare  found 
consolation,  if  not  gratitude.     How 
many  things  make  me  regret  the 
want  of  that  asylum  and  philosophi- 
cal hospitality  I  should  have  found 
with  you !  My  misfortunes,  indeed, 
have  constantly  seemed  to  lead  me 
in  a  manner  that  way.    The  pro- 
tection and  kindness  of  lord  Maris* 
chal,  your  worthy  and  illustrious 
countryman,  have  brought  Scotland 
home  to  me,  if  I  may  so   express 
myself,  in  the  midst  of  Switzerland  ; 
he  has  made  you  so  often  bear  a 
part   in  our  conversation  ;  he  has 
brought  me  so  well  acquainted  with 
your  virtues,    while  I  before  was 
only  with  your  talents  5  be  has  in- 
spired mc  with  the   most   tender 
friendship  for  jrou,  and  the  most  ar- 
dent desire  of  obtaining  yours,  be* 
fore  I  knew  you  were  disposed  to 
grant  it.   Judge  then  of  the  pleasure 
J  feel,  at  finding  this  inclination  re- 
ciprocal.    No,  sir,    1    should  pay 
your  merit  but  half  its  due,  if  it  w^ne 
the  subject  only  of  my  admiration. 
Your  great  views,  your  astonishing 
impartiality,  your  genius  would  lift 
you  far  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
if  you  were  less  attached  to  tbem 
by  the  goodness  of  your  heart*.  My 
lord  Marischal,   in  acquainting  me 
that  the  amiableness  of  your  dispo- 
sition was  still  greater  than  the  sub- 
limity of  your  genius,  rendered  a 
correspondence  with  you  every  day 
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friofe  desirable,  and  cherished  in  me 
those  wishes  which  he  inspired,* of 
ending  my  days  near  you.  Oh,  sir, 
{hat  a  better  state  of  health,  and 
tnore  convenient  circumstances, 
Would  but  enable  me  to  take  such  a 
journey  in  the  manner  I  could  like  ! 
Could  I  but  hope  to  see  you  and 
lord  Marischal  one  day  settled  in 
your  common  country,  which  should 
for  ever  after  be  mine,  t  should  be 
thankful,  in  so  agreeable  a  society, 
for  the  very  misfortunes  that  led 
me  into  it,  and  should  account  the 
day  of  its  commencement  as  the 
first  of  my  life.  Would  to  heaven 
I  might  see  that  happy  day  more  to 
be  desired  than  expected !  With' 
"what  transports  should  I  not  ex-' 
Claim,  on  setting  foot  in  that  happy 
country  which  gaye  birth  to  David 
Jiume  and  the  lord  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  < 

*  Salve,  facit  mihi  debits  UUim  ! 
"  Hxc  donaus,  hscc  patrja  e«." 

"  Rousseau  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  fly  from  Motiers  to  avoid  being 
stoned  by  the  populace,  whose  reli- 
gious zeal  he  had  offended.  He 
chose  the  isle  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
midst  of  the  lake  of  Bienne  for  the 
place  of  his  retreat ;  and  in  a  work 
mtitled;  Les  Reveries  du  Promeneuf 
Solitaire,  he  has  introduced  an  in- 
teresting description  of  that  island, 
liis  caprices  again  exposed  him  to 
the  popular  indignation,  and  he  was 
ordered  by  their  excellencies  the 
syndics  or  magistrates  to  leave  the 
country  :  he  accordingly  withdrew 
to  Strasburgh. 

rc  From  the  date  of  the  preceding 
letter,  all  correspondence  ceased  be- 
tween Hume  and  Rousseau  till  about 
the  middle  of  autumn  17 65,  when  it 
was  renewed  by  the  following  acci- 
dent. '*  The  marchioness  de  Verde- 
ljn  happened  to  be  on  a  journey  to 
toe  of  the  provinces  bordering  on 
*  T807/ 


Switzerland  ;  and  being  acquainted  - 
with  Rousseau,  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  a  visit  to  him  in 
his  retreat  at  Motiers-Travers.  He  * 
complained  to  the  marchioness,  mat* 
his  residence  at  Neufchatel  was  be- 
come extremely  disagreeable,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  superstition,  of 
the  people,  as  the  resentment  of  the 
clergy  -,  and  expressed  his  fear,  that 
he  should  shortly  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  an  asylupa  else- 
where -,  in  which  case  England  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  most  eligi- 
ble place  he 'could  retire  to  with  per- 
fect security.  He  added,  that  his 
friend  lord  Marischal  had  advised 
hipa  to  put  himself  under  Mr^ 
Hume's  protection,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  think  it  would  have  beeri 
giving  the  latter  too  much  trouble* 
he  would  have  already  addressed 
him  on  the  subject. 
'  "  Hume,  who  was  then  chargi 
$  affaire*  at  Paris,  but  had  a  pros- 
pect of  soon  returning  to  England, 
immediately  wrote  to  Rousseau, 
and  made  him  an  offer  ofjiis  ser- 
vices. To  this  letter  he  received 
the  following  answer : 

'Strasburgh,  Dec.  4, 1765. 
'Sir;   *  m 

€  Ytfur  goodness  aflfects  me  as* 
much  as  it  does  me  honour.  The 
best  reply  I  can  make  to  your  offers 
Is  to  accept  them,  which  I  do.  \ 
shall  set  out  in  five  or  six  days  to 
throw  myself  into  your  arms.  It  id 
the  advice  of  my  lord  Marischal,  xn£ 
protector,  friend,  and  father:  it  1* 
the  advice  also  of  madame  *  *  %t 
itfhose  good  sense  and  benevolence, 
serve  equally  for  my  direction  and 
consolation ;  in  fhe,  I  may  say  it  is 
the  advice  of  rny  own  heart,  which  : 
takes  a  pleasure  in  being  indebted 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  my  con- 
temporaries, to  a  man  whose  good- 
ness surpasses  his  glory.  :  1  sigh  'for  v 
D  g  solitary 
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a  solitarv  and  tree  retirement,  where 
I  may  fsnisli  my  days  in  peace.  If 
this  be  procured  Vne  by  means  of 
yonr  benevolent  solicitude,  I  shall 
then  enjoy  at  once  the  only  good 
my  heart  desires,  and  the  pleasure 
of  being  indebted  for  it  to  you. 
'  lam,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,  Sec" 

.  "  Rousseau  having-  obtained  a 
passport  by  the  aid  of  his  friends, 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  ac* 
companted  Mr.  Hume  to  England. 
Many  were  the  plans  devised  for 
.obtaining  a  comfortable  residence' 
for  him  after  his  arrival,  some  of 
Which  are  detailed  in  the  Expose  in* 
serted  in  the  appendix.  *  For  up- 
wafds-of  two  months/  says  Hume, 
*  I  employed  myself  and  my  friends 
in  looking  out  for  a  situation  which  . 
might  be  agreeable  to  him.  We 
gave  way  to  all  his  caprices,  excused 
all  his  singularities,  indulged  him  in 
aU  hit  humours $  in  short,  neither 
time  nor  trouble  was  spared  to  pro- 
cure him  what  he  desired ;  and  al- 
though he  rejected  most  of  the  pro- 
jects I  had  formed  for  bis  establish- 
ment, I  thought  myself  sufficiently 
recompensed  for  my  trouble,  by  the 
gratitude,  and  even  affection  with 
which  he  appeared  to  repay  my  soli- 
citude/ 

"  Mr.  Davenport,  a  gentleman  of 
family,  fortune,  and  Worth,  had  a 
house  at  Wooton,  in  the  county  of 
t>erby,  wjjere  he  himself  seldom  re- 
sided. This  house  he  offered  to 
Hotaseau,  who  finally  agreed  to  live 
there  at  a  very  moderate  board. 

**  Gn  hit  arrival  at  Wooton  he 
wrote  te  ;Mr.  Hgirtetfce  following 
letter 

> Wootpn,  March  *2,.  1766. 

*  You  see  already,  my  dear  patron, 
by  the  Safe  of  my  letter,  that  I  am 
arrived  m?  the  place  of  my  destina- 
tion 3  Jjut  you  cannot  *  lee  all  the 


charms  which  t  find  in  it  7  to  do 
this,  youslioulb!  be  acquainted  with 
the  situation,  and  be  able  to  read 
my  heart.  Yoji  ought, ,. however, 
to  read  there  my  sentiments  with 
respect  to  you,  sentiments  which 
you  have  so  well  deserved.  If  I 
live  in  this  agreeable  asylum  a* 
happy  as  1  hope  to  do,  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  will  he, 
to  reflect  that  I  owe  h  to  you.  To 
make  another  happy  is  to  deserve  to 
be  happy  one's  self.  May  you, 
therefore,  find  in  yourself  the  reward 
of  all  you  have' done  for  me!  Alone, 
I  might  perhaps  have  met  with  hos- 
pitality, but  I  should  never  have  re* 
lished  it  so  highly  as  I  now  do,  in 
owing  it  to  your  friendship.  Retain 
still  that  friendship  for  me,  my  dear 
patron  \  love  me  for  my  sake,  who 
am  so  much  indebted  to  you ;  lov« 
me  for  your  own,  for  the  good  you 
have  done  me.  I  am  sensible  of  tl£ 
full  value  of  your  sincere  friendship: 
I  ardently  wish  it :  I  am  ready  to 
repay  it  with  all  mine,  and  feel 
something  in  my  heart  which  may 
one  day  convince  yon  that  it  is  not 
without  its  value.  As,  for  the  rea- 
sons agreed  on  between  us,  I  shall 
receive  nothing  by  the  post,  1  be- 
seech you,  when  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  write  to  me,  to  send  yoor 
letters  to  Mr.  Davenport.  The  af- 
fair of  the  carriage  is  not  yet  adjust- 
ed, because  I  know  I  was  imposed 
on ;  it  is  a  trifling  fault,  however, 
which  may  be  only  the  effect  of  an 
obliging  vanity,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  be  repeated.  If  youwere 
concerned  in  it,  I  Would  advise  yon 
to  give  up,  once  for  all,  these  tittle 
impositions,  which  cannot  proceed 
from  any  good  motive,  when  con- 
verted into  snares  for  simplicity,  t 
embrace  you,  my  dear  patron,  with 
the  same  cordiality  I  hope  to  find  in 
you.*' 

"Some  daysafterwarfiMV.Hame 
'   -•'     ••-   '•     •  ****** 
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received  another  tetter  from  Rous* 
seaa,  at  follows: 

<  Wootodi  March  29, 176& 

*  Yqu  will  aee>  mjf  dear  patron; 
by  the  lettefc  which  Mr.  Davenport 
Will  have  transmitted  yoii,  how  I 
find  myself  situated  in  this  place, 
according  to  my  wishes.  I  might* 
perhaps,  be  more  at  nj  ease  if  I 
were  less  noticed  j  but  the  solici- 
tude of  so  ^polite  a  host  as  mine  is 
too  obliging  to  give  offence  j  and  as 
every  thing  in  life  is  mingled  with 
inconvenience,  that  of  being  too 
good  is  one  of  those  which  is  the 
most  tolerable.  I  find  a  much  greater 
inconvenience  in  not  being  able  to 
make  the  servants  understand  me, 
and  particularly  in  my  not  under- 
standing a  word  of  what  they  say. . 
Luckily  mademoiselle  le  Vasseuf 
serves  me  as  interpreter,  and  hef 
fingers  speak  better  than  my  tongue. 
There  ia  one  advantage,  however, 
attending  my  ignorance,  which  is 
a  kind  of  compensation;  it  serves  to 
tire  and.  keep  at  a  distance  imperti- 
nent visitors.  The  minister  of  the 
parish  came  to  see  me  yesterday, 
who,  finding  that  I  spoke  to  him 
only  in  French,  would  not  speak  to 
me  in  English,  so  that  our  inter* 
view  was  almost  without  the  inter* 
change  of  a  word.  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  this  expedient,  and  shall 
make  use  of  it  with  all  my  neigh-*  - 
hours,  if  I  have  any.  Nay,  if  I 
should  leam  to  speak  English,  I  will 
converse  with  them  only  in  French, 
especially  if  I  were  so  happy  as  to 
find  they  did  not  understand  a  wo^d . 
of  that  language.  .It  is  ap  artifice 
much  of  the  sajfce  kind  with,  that 
which  the  negroes*  say  the  monkiea 
practise,  who,  though  they,  are  ca* 
pable  of  speech,  will  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  talk,  lest  they  should 
bfestttyworh* 
fit  is  hy  no  means  true,  that  I 


agreed  to  accept  of  a  model  front 
Mr.  Cosset  as  ft  present.  On  the 
contrary*  I  asked  hifii  the  pricey 
whidh  be  told  me  was  a  guinea,  and 
a  half,  adding  th4t  he  intended  td 
present  me  with  it ;  an  offer  1  did 
hot  accept.  I  beg  of  you,  there* 
fore,  to  pay  him  fbr  it,  and  Mr.  Da- 
venport will  be  sdgobd  as  tepajf  yoa 
the  money.  If  Mr.  Gosset  does  nbt 
consent  to  this,  it  must  be  returned 
to  him,  and  purchased  by  sctaae  othe* 
hand.  It  is  designed  by  M.  dd 
Feyrdu,  Who  long  since  desired  to 
have  my  portrait*  and  Caused  one  to 
be  painted  in  miniature,  which  is  not 
at  all  like  me.  You  were  more 
fortunate  in  this  respect  tbari  he0  but 
I  am  sorry  that,  by  yottf  assiduity  to 
serve  me,  Iron  deprivfe  trie  of  the 
pleasure  of  discharging  the  same 
friendly  obligatibn  with  regard  t6 
yourself.  Be  so  good,  my  ded*  jfc- 
iron,  as  to  order  the  tidodel  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Ooinand  and  Han- 
key,  Little  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate* 
street,  in  ordertobe  transmitted  toM. 
du  Peyrou  by  the  first  safe  eottvey- 
ance.  It  has  been  a  frost  href  since* 
1  have  btJett  here  *  the  snow  fall* 
daily,  and  the  wind  is  cutting  and 
severe ;  notwithstanding  .all  which 
I  had  rather  lodge  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  iri  this  cbun? 
try,  than  in  the  most  superb  apart- 
ment in  London.  Good'  day,  my 
dear  patron.  I  embrace  yoa  with 
all  *ny  heart.' 

"When  it  was.  first  proposed, 
that  Roqsseau  should  take  up  his  re*  - 
sidence  in  Britain,  it  was  alto  Iti 
view  with  hi*  friends  to  procure  a 
pension  of  a  100J.  a-year  to  him 
from  his  majesty  y  £ut  the  arrange- 
ment b/this  was  Irkely  to  be  much 
impeded  by  the  peculiar  sensibility 
of  Rousseau's  temper.  As  Hume 
and  be  were  conversing  together 
one  evening  at  Calais,  where,  the  % 
were  detained  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
D%  land 
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land  by  contrary  winds,  our  histo- 
rian asked  him,  if  lie  would  accept 
of  a  .pension  from  the  king  in  case 
fcis  majesty  should  grant  it.  He  re* 
plied,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
ditfictiity  to  resolve  on;  but  that  he 
would  be  entirely  guided  J>y  the  ad- 
vice of  lord  Mar  ischaL 

"Eucouraged  by  this  answer, 
Hume,  immediately  911  his  arrival 
iii  Loudon,  stated  die  matter  to  his 
{uajgsty's  ministers,  and  particularly 
to  general  Conway,  secretary  of 
jstate,  and  general  Graeme,  secre- 
tary and  dumber! ain  to  the  queer*. 
Application  was  accordingly  made 
to  their  majesties,  who  readily  as- 
sented, on  condition  that  the  tran- 
saction should  not  be  made  public, 
Jhe  reasou  of  this  stipulation  was, 
Jhat  these  great  personages  did  not 
chuse  to  .appear  puhlicly  to  counte- 
nance the  author  of  obnoxious  writ* 
ings. .  Hume  afterwards  wrote  to 
/lord  Marischal,  te  whom  Rousseau 
also  wrote*  and  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  the  conditional 
article  of  secresy.  Lord  Marisehal, 
as  it  will  easily  be  supposed,  sent  his 
approbation,  and  Rousseau  set  out 
£or  Wootoq,  the  completion  of  the 
anlur  being  retarded  by  the  indispo- 
sition of  general  Conway. 

''In  the  mean  time/  observes  Mr. 
Hume,  '  I  began  to  be  afraid,  from 
what  1  had  observed  of  M.  Rous- 
seau's disposition  and  character* 
that  his  natural  restlessness  of  mind 
would  prevent  his  enjoying  that  re- 
pose, to  which  the  hospitality  and 
security  he  found  in  England  invited 
him..  I  saw  with  infinite  regret, 
that  he  was  born  tor  storms  and  tu- 
mults, and  that  tjie  disgust  which 
might  succeed  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  solitude  arid  tranquillity, 
would  soon  render  him  a  burden  to 
iiimsclf  and  every  body  about  him. 
But  as  I  lived  at  the  distance  of  a 
-hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 


place -of  his  residence,  and  was  con- 
stantly employed  in.  doing  him 
good  offices,  I  did  not  expect  that  I 
myself  should  be  the  victim  of  this 
unhappy  disposition.' 

"  Thelate  lord  Orford^ettqrk^ew^ 
4s  Horace  Walpeta,  happened  to  be 
at  Paris,  while  Hume  resided  there; 
and  his  turn  for  pleasantry  led  him 
to;exercjse  it  at  the  expeuce  of  poor 
Rousseau,  in  the  following  letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

*  My  Dear  Jean  Jacques, 

<  You  have  renounced  Geneva, 
your  native  land,.    You  have  bee* 
aYiven  from  Switzerland,  a  coun- 
try of  which  you  fcave  made  such 
boast  in  your  writings.    In  France 
you  are  outlawed :   come  then  to 
me.    X   admire  your  talents,  and 
amuse  myself  with  your  reveries; 
on  which,  however,  by  the  way,  you 
bestow  too  much  time  and  attention. 
It  is  high  time  to  grow  prudent  aad 
happy :    you  have    made  yourself 
sufficiently  talked  of  far  singulari- 
ties little  becoming  a    truly  great 
man :  show  your  enemies  that  you 
have    sometimes   common    sense: 
this  will  vex  them  without  hurting 
you.    My    dominions  oiler   you  a 
peaceful  retreat;  I  am  desirous  to 
do  you  good,  and  will  do  it,  if  you 
can  but  think  it  such.    But  if  you 
are  obstinate  in  refusing  my  assist- 
ance, you  may  expect  that  1  shall 
say  not  a  word  about  it  to  any  one. 
If  you  persist  in  perplexing  your 
brains  to  find  out  new  nsisibftunes, 
chuse  such  as  you  like  best  j  lams 
king,  and  can  make  you  as  misera- 
ble as  you,  can  wish;  and,  what 
your  enemies  certainly  never  will, 
I  will  cease  to  persecute  you,  wbea 
youara  no  longer  vain  of  pciwcu- 
tioiu  • 

*  Your  sinew  friend^ 

*  FaaiwiigK.' 

^Although 
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•  "  Aft&ough  this  tetter  had  bee* 
writtentBree  weeks  before  rhe-de*- 
parture  of  the*  two  phfkwbphevs 
from  the  French  capital,  its  author} 
X)utef  regard-  to  Hume,  concealed  it 
from  him,  rfftfaough  they  lodged  Sri 
the  same  bote).  "Walpofe  afterwards 
ihowed  h  to  W>  friends,  and  copies 
of  it  being  "token*  the  epistle  was 
banded  about  and  spread  over  En- 
rope.  *  It  was,  says  Hume<  *  in 
every  body's  hands  when  I  saw  it, 
for  the  first  time,  in  London.  I  be- 
lieve every  one,  who  knows  any 
tiling  of  the  liberty  of  this  country, 
Drtlr  allow  that  such  a  piece  of  rail- 
lery could  not*  even  by  the  utmost 
Influence  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
inonvby  all  the  authority  ecclesias- 
tical, civil,  and  military,  he  kept 
from  finding  its  way  to  the  press/ 

**  It  was  accordingly  published  in 
thfc  St.  James's  Ghronicle,  and  a  few 
dSays  afterwards  the  following  piece 
appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

4  M.  Rousseau  to  the  Author  of  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle. 

'  Wooton,  April 7,  ijm. 
'Sir, 

0  Yow  have  been  wanting  in  that 
respect  which  every  private  person 
owes  to  crowned  heads,  in  publicly 
ascribing  tb  the  king  of  Prussia  a 
letter  ftnS  of  extravagance  and  base- 
ness ;  by  whicbr  circumstance  alone 
you  might  be  very  we'll  assured  he 
could  not  be  the  author.  You  have 
even  dared  to  subscribe  his  name> 
as  if  you  had  seen-  him  write  it  wjth 
his  own  hand.  I  inform  you,  sir, 
that  that  letter  was  fabricated  at 
Fans ;  and,  what  rends  and  afflicts 
my  heart,  the  impostor  has  his  ac- 
complices in  England. 

'  In  justice  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
to  truth,  and  to  myself,  you  ought 
therefore  to  print  the  letter  I  now 
write  you,  and  to  which  I  set  my 


iame  5  '£/  Wf-  rf  rty^fion  for  a 

feult,  which  vou  w<*u&  nrklotjlxadly 
reprdaieh-  yourself  :1or,  if  yotftthfcw 
of  what  atrociottsnfcss  you  bdvt/beeil 
made-the  iflstrttoeut:  Sir,*  I  ,mi&fc 
you  my  NsiiKS#e  salutations.*'*  "  ■* ■/< 
*,  **  However  tnftch  Mr.  ttariife 
might  regnef,  that  his  fHend  should 
fteve  condescended  to  nxitiee'*  pue- 
rile jeu  &  esprit  in- a  newspaper,  he 
never  could  have  'sfcnrtisefl  thtt  hi 
himself  would  !fave  been  accuseV-oT 
being  the  writer'  of  it.  '  1  an*  sure* 
ly,'  says  he,  •  the  last  maa-  in  thfc 
world,  who,  in  common  sense/oughl 
to  be  suspeAeH  :  ye*,  without  ev^fe 
the  pretence  of  the  smallest  prooffr 
probabiHty,  1  am,  of  a  sudden,  ^M 
first  man,  not  merely  suspected,  but 
fixed  upon  to  be  the  publisher :  I 
am,  withorit  any  inquiry  orex{)l»- 
nation,  insulted  in  a  public  journal  * 
I  am,  from  the  Nearest  friertd,  con* 
verted  into  a  treacherou*  ancf  tha* 
lignant  enemy  $'  and  id!  n*y  present 
and  past  services  are  at  once  adroitly 
cancelled.'  Were  it  not  ridiculous 
to  employ  reasoning  on  such  a  sdb* 
ject,  and  wif h  such  a'  man,  I  might 
ask  M*.  Koiissesqu,  ,why  I  am  sn^ 
posed  to  have  airy  malignity  against 
him !  My  actions,  in  a  hdridrefl*  in- 
stances, had  sufficiently  demon- 
strated the  contrary ;  and  it  is  not 
usnal  for  favours  conferred  'to  beget 
ill  wrll  in  the  person  who  contera 
them.' 

•  "  Two  days  after  the  last*  letter  of 
Rousseau  to  Hume  (29th  Marchy 
in  which  he  employs  the  most  rul' 
some  adulation,  he  wrote  to  M. 
d'lvemois,  in  a  very  different  style, 
his  sentiments-  of  our  author  ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  his  letters  to  that  gentleman,  that 
at  the  time  this  philosopher  waff 
overwhelming  Mr!  Hume  with  ar- 
dent expressions  of  gratitude,  he  had 
conceived  against  him  the  most  ab- 
surd suspicion  and  violent  animosity, 
«  Wooton* 
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<  Wooton,  March  31 ,  l?60. 
'  My  friend,  I  wrote  you  the  day 
before  yesterday,aqd  the  same  even* 
ing  1  received  your  letter  of  the 
Jjtfc.   It  bad  btee^n    opened  pod 
atakd  again ;  it  came,  to  me  through 
J£r.  flume,  who  is  Very  intimate 
with  the  son  of  the  juggler  Fro** 
chin,  #nd  resided  in  the  same  house 
with  him*    He  is  also  much  conT 
weW  *ith  my  most  danaprous 
toepiies  at  Pari*,  Mi  if  he  be  not 
a  cheat,  1  owe  him  in  n*y  heart 
faanv  reparations,  1  owe  bini  thanks 
for  the  trouble  be  has  taken  respecu 
ing  me,  in  a  land  where  I  know  not 
the  language.    He  concerns  hipa- 
aelf  inpeb  pbftai  my  little  interest* 5 
but  W  reputation  gains  not  by  this, 
fnd  I  know  not  how  H  happens, 
that  the  public  papers,  which  spoke 
much  of  roe,  and  alwm  with  ho- 
nour, before  our  arrival*  nave  cefjsec) 
to  4*  to  wee  beqtme  to  London, 
or  only  spepk  to  my  disadvantage. 
AIL  my  atfiu>,  all  tny  letters  pass 
through  b^  binds :  those  I  write 
,  trrivemtt;  tbppe  I  receive,  am  open. 
Several  other  circumstances  render 
me  suspicious  of  his-  conduct,  and 
even  ivf  bis  ?epj.    I  caUuot  yet  dis- 
cover what  his  intentions  are,  but  I 
cannot  help  thtnjupg  them  sinister  • 
end  I  am  much  (ieceiv&d,  if  all  our 
letters  a?*  not  divulged  by  the  jug- 
glers, wbo  wH)  iofrflibly  endeavour 
to  injure  us. .  In  the  hope  of  learn- 
ing something  to  an)  my  enquiry, 
teal  your  letters  with  more  care, 
end  I  will  try  on  my  part  to  open 
with  your  correspondents  a  direct 
communication,  without  the  letters 
passing  through  this  dangerous  en, 
iepot/ 

"  Rpusseau  bad  brought  over  witl* 
him  a  copy  of  M.  du  Peyrou^  let* 
tprs  conoerptng  the  treatment  he  niet 
with  at  Neufchatel,  and  given  them 
tpMr,  Becket  the  bookseller,  to  pub* 
li&bi    A  delay  having  arisen  in  ppn- 


eeqpenceof  the  indispositjaaoftbe 
translator,  the  fretful  Rousseau  w- 
mediately  perceived  conspiracy  and 
treason  in  this  circumstance  $  and 
under  that  impression  wrote  the  fol* 
lowing  letter  to  Messrv  Becket  and 
De  fiopdt ;  a  further  explanation 
of  the  accidental  causes  of  this  delay 
will  b?  afterwards  gWen* 

r  Wooton,  ApriT  g, 1766. 

€  Gentlemen^ 

f  I  was  surprised  at  not  seeing 
published  the  translation  of  the  let* 
fers of M.  da  Peyrou,  which  lb?) 
transmitted  to  you,  and  about  which 
you  seemed  so  earnest.  But  on 
rpading  in  the  public  paperaa  pre- 
tended letter  of  the  king  of  ProsiU 
to  me,  {  readily  conceited  why  those 
of  M.  du  Peyrou  Iwd  not  appeared. 
Well,  gentlemen,  as  the  public 
wish  to  be  deceived,  let  them  be  so. 
I  myself  feel  but  very  little  interest  in 
it,  and  bope  that  the  black  vapours, 
raised  at  London,  will  not  disturb 
die  serenity  of  the  air  I  breathe  heft. 
But  it  appears  to  me*  tha(  as  you 
make  no  use  of  the  copy,  you  ought 
to  have  returned  it,  before  my  bring- 
ing it  to  your  recollection.  Have 
the  goodness,  I  request  you*  to  food 
it  back,  (ecC 

"  It  was  the  practice  of  Boos? 
seau,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  storm, 
of  which  he  himself  was  generally 
t£e  qmbpr,  to  £1)  Europe  with  his 
complaints ;  and  he  was  not  want* 
ing  in  industry  upon  the  present  oc* 
capiou*     The  countess  de  Bout* 
tieurs,  the  common  friend  of  both 
philosophers,  bad   long   interested 
herself  jn  behalf  of  Rousseau,  ao4 
was  one  of  those  who  had  arranged 
his  journey  to  England*  she  was* 
woman  of  ability,  a  «£avante,  mi** 
tress  of  the  prince  of  Couti*  and  very 
desirous  of  being  his  wife.    To  this 
lady  the  angry  citizen1  of  Geneva, 
two  days  aftex  he  hpd  written  totkj 
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editor  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
■sent  a  letter  containing  a  violent  at- 
tack en  the  integrity  of  Home.  He 
wrote  in  a  like  style  to  the  mar- 
chioness de  Verdelln,  to  lord  Mar- 
•  tschal,  to  M.  d'lvertiois,  and  M.  de 
Malsherbes. 

"  Inconscious  of  having  comrdit- 
ted  any  fault,  the  unsuspecting  Hume 
continued  his  kind  offices  in  behalf 
of  Rousseau,  and  renewed  his  solici- 
tations respecting  the  pension,  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  general  Con- 
wy's health  permitted.  The  ge- 
neral applied  again  to  his  majesty, 
who  likewise  renewed  his  consent. 
Application  had  been  also  made  to 
the  marquii  of  Rockingham,  then 
first  commissioner 'of  the  treasury. 
in  fine,  Home,  having  happily  ac- 
complished his  purpose  according  to 
his  wishes,  informed  Rousseau  of 
his  success;  but  all  his  exertions 
were  blasted  by  the  following  letter, 
which  the  philosopher  thought  pros- 
per to  write  to  general  Conway. 

'  May  12,  1766, 
'Sir, 
'  Affected  by  a  most  lively  sense 
of  the  favour  his  majesty  has  ho- 
noured me  with,  and  of  your  good- 
ness, which  procured  it  me  ;  I  ex- 
perience the  most  agreeable  sensa- 
tion in  reflecting  that  the  best  of 
kings,  and  the  person  most  worthy 
of  his  confidence,  are  pleased  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  my  fortune. 
This,  sir,  is  an  advantage  of  which 
I  am  justly  tenacious,  and  which  I 
will  never  deserve  to  lose.  But  it 
is  necessary  I  should  speak  to  you 
with  the  frankness  you  admire.  Af- 
ter so  many  misfortunes,  I  thought 
myself  armed  against  all  possible 
events ;  there  have  happened  to  me 
some,  however,  which  I  did  not 
foresee  5  and  which  indeed  an  inge- 
nuous mind  could  not  have  fore- 
seen.-  Hence  it  is  thsjt  they  afletf 


me  so  much  the  more  severely,  and 
the  trouble  in  which  they  involve 
me  deprives  meat  the  ease  of  nririd 
necessary  for  directing  my  conduct. 
All  I  can  reasonably  do,  in  so  dis- 
tressed a  situation,  is  tosaspendmy 
resolutiootabottt  every  afiair.nf  such 
importance  as  that  in  agitation*  So 
far  from  refusing  the  beneficence  of 
the  king  frohi^pride,**  to  imputed 
to  roe,  I  am  proud  of  aeknowf edg- 
ing it,  and  am  ;oiriy  sorry  1  cannot 
do  so  more  publicly.  £ut  wnen>I 
actually  receive  it;  I  wish  to  beanie 
to  give  up  myself  entirely  to  those 
sentiments'  which  it  would,  inspire, 
and  to  hiave  a  heart  replete  wiuYgtt- 
titudeforhts  majesty's  goodness  .and 
yours.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that 
this  manner  of  thinking  will  make 
any  alteration  in  yours  towards  4U»» 
Deign;  therefore,  sir,  to  preserve  that 
kincUiess  for  me,  till  a  more  happy 
opportunity  :  you  will  then  be  satis- 
tied,  that  I  defer  taking  advantage 
of  it,  onsj  to  render  myself  nitfre 
worthy  of  h.  I  beg  of  yott,  sir*  to 
accept  of  my  most  bumble  and :  »• 
spectful  salutations.' 

"  This  letter  appeared  both  toga* 
neral  Conway  and  to  our  historian 
a  plain  refusal,  as  long  as  the  sttanla* 
tion  of  secrecy  was  insisted  on. 
Hume,  however,  being,  willing  io 
overlook  the  apparent  neglect  in 
writing  him,  prevailed  on  the  gene- 
ral to  keep  the  matter  still  open, 
and  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Rous- 
seau, exhorting  him'to  return  to  ilia 
farmer  way. of  thinking,  and  to  ac- 
cept of  the  pension.  As  to  the  pre- 
tended distress  which  he  meahana 
in  his  letter  -to- the  general,  all  fears 
were  removed  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Davenport,  who  reported  his  guest 
to  be  at  the  time  extremely  happy, 
easy,  cheerful,  and  eveoi  sociable 
f  I  saw  plainly  in  thin  occurrence,9 
observes  Mr.  Hume,  c  the  usual  in* 
firmity  of  my  friend,  who  wishes  to 
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Interest  the  world  in  his  favour  by 
passing  fbr  sickly,  and  persecuted, 
and  distressed,  and  unfortunate,  be- 
yond all  measure,  even  while  he  is 
the  most  happy  and  contented.    His 

Sretences  of  an  extreme  sensibility 
ad  been  too  frequently  repeated,  to 
have  any  effect  on  a  man  who  was 
$o  well  acquainted  with  them/ 

"  After  waiting  three  weeks  in 
vain  for  an  answer  to  his  letter,  but 
iWing  to  do  with  a  very  eccentric 
character,  and  still  accounting  fbr 
his  silence  by  supposing  him  asham- 
ed ip  write  to  him,  Hume  neverthe- 
less determined  not  to  abate  in  his 
endeavours  to  do  him  an  essential 
service;  and  accordingly  renewed 
bid  application  to  the  ministers,  the 
result  of  which  he  communicated  to 
turn  in  the  following  letter : 

^  *  Lisle-street,  Leicester-fields, 
.  .  June  19j  1/66. 

'Sir, 

9  Aa  I  have  not  received  any  an- 
swer from  you,  I  conclpde,  that  you 
persevere. in  the  resolution  of  refus- 
ing all  marks  of  his  majesty's  good- 
jhces,'  as  lodg  as  they  must  remain 
%  secret,    I  have,  therefore,  applied 
.to  general  Conway  to  have  this  con- 
dition removed  •,  and  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  promise 
'that he  would  speak  to  (he king  for 
that  purpose.     '  It  will  only  be  re- 
.quite/  said  he, '  that  we  know  pre- 
viously from    M.  Rousseau,  whe- 
ther he  would  accept  of  a  pension 
publicly  granted  him,  that  his  ma- 
jesty may  not  by  exposed  to  a  second 
.jefusal.     He  gave  me  authority  to 
.write. to  you  on  the  subject ;  and  I 
.beg  to  hear  your  resolution  as  soon  as 
-possible.    If  you  give  your  consent, 
.which  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  do, 
1  know  that  1  can  depend  on   the 
good  offices  of  the  duke  of  fiich- 
-jnond  to  second  general  Conway's 
application ;  so  that  1  have  no  doubt 


of  success.    I  am,  my  dear    sir, 
your's,  with  great  sincerity/ 

"  Five  days  afterwards  Rousseau 
returned  the  following  answer  : 


Sir, 


Wooton,  June  33,  1?66. 


**  I  imagined  that  my  silence, 
truly  interpreted  by  your  consci- 
ence, bad  said  enongh ;  but  since 
you  have  some  design  in  not  under? 
standing  me,  I  shall  speak.  You 
havebut  ill  disguised  yourself.  I  know 
you,  and  you  are  not  ignorant  of  it* 
Before  we  had  any  connection,  quar- 
rels or  disputes:  while  we  knew 
each  other  only  by  literary  reputa- 
tion, you  affectionately  made  me  an 
offer  of  the  good  offices  of  yourself 
and  friends.  Affected  by  this  ge- 
nerosity, I  threw  myself  into  your 
arms  ;  you  brought  me  to  England 
apparently  to  procure  me  an  asy- 
lum j  but,  in  fact,  to  bring  me  to 
dishonour.  You  applied  to  this 
noble  work,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of 
your  heart,  and  a  success  worthy  of 
your  abilities.  To  succeed,  il  was 
not  necessary  to  take  so  much  pains; 
you  live  in  the  world,  and  I  in  soli- 
tude. The  public  love  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  yon  were  formed  to  de- 
ceive them.  I  know  one  man,  how- 
ever,  whom  you  cannot  deceive ;  I 
mean  yourself.  You  know  with 
what  horror  my  heart  rejected  the 
first  suspicion  of  your  designs.  I 
told  you  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
while  I  embraced  you/ that  if  ym 
were  not  the  best  of  men,  you  most 
be  the  basest.  In  reflecting  on  yom 
secret  conduct,  you  must  say  to 
yourself,  sometimes,  you  are  not  the 
best  of  men ;  and  I  doubt,  if,  under 
that  impression,  you  witt«verbe  the 
happiest. 

"  I  leave  your  friends  and  yon  to 
carry  on  your  schemes  as  yon  please; 
and  I  give  up. to  you,  without  re* 
£ret,  my  reputation  during  life,cer- 
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fata  tfiat,  one  day,  justice  pill  be 
done  to  the  Deputation  of  both.  As 
to  your  good  offices  in  matters  of 
interest,  winch  you  have  made  use.  of 
as  a  mask/  I  thank  you  for  them, 
and  shall  dispense  with  .profiting  by 
them.  I  ought  not  to  hold  a  cor* 
despondence  with  you  any  longer, 
or  to  accept  of  it  even  to  my  advan- 
tage in  any  affair  in  which  you  are 
to  be  the  mediator.  Adieu,  sir,  I 
wish  you  the  truest  happiness  5  but 
as  we  ought  not  to  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  each  other  fur  the  future,  this 
is  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from 
me/ 

"  To  this  letter  Mr.  Hume  imme- 
diately sent  the  following  reply : 

*  June  26, 1766. 
*  As  I  am  conscious  of  having  ever 
acted  towards  you  the  most  friendly 
part,  of  having  always  given  you 
the  most  tender  and  the  most  active 
proofsof  sincere  affection,  you  may 
judge  of  my  extreme  surprise  on 
perusing  your  epistle.  Such  violent 
accusations,  confined  altogether  to 
generalities,  it  is  as  impossible  to 
answer,  as  it  is  impossible  to  com* 
prebend  them.  But  affairs  cannot, 
must  not  remain  on  that  footing.  I 
-shall  charitably  suppose,  that  some 
infamous*  calumniator  has  belied  me 
to  you.  But,  in  that  case,  it  is  your 
xraty,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  it  will 
be  your  inclination,  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  detecting  him,  and  of 
justifying  myself;  which  can  only 
be  done  by  your  mentioning  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  am  accused. 
You  say,  that  I  myself  know  that  I 
have  been  false  to  you ;  but  I  say  it 
loudly,  £nd  will  say  it  to  the  whole 
world,  that  I  know  the  contrary ; 
that  1  know  my  friendship  towards 
you  has  been  unbounded  and  unin- 
terrupted j  and  that  though  I  have 
given  you  instances  of  it,  which  havfe 
been  universally  remarked  both  in 


France  and  England,  the  public  as 
yet  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
smallest  part  of  it.  I  demand,  that 
you  name  to  me  the  man  who  dares 
assert  the  contrary  5  and,  'above  all; 
I  demand,  that  he  shall  mention  any 
one  particular  in  which  I  have'  "been  . 
'wanting  to  you.  You  owe  this  to 
*»e  3  you  owe  it  to  yourself;  yoo. . 
owe  it  to  truth,  and  honour,  and 
justice,  and  to  every  thing  deemed 
sacred  among  men.  As  an  'irmo* 
cent  man — for  I  Will  not  say,  sfih 
your  friend;  I  will  not  say,  as  your 
benefactor ;  but  I  repeat  it,  as  an 
innocent  man,  I  claim  the  privilege 
of  proving  my  innocence',  and  of 
refuting  any  scandalous  falsehood 
which  may  have  been  invented 
against  me.  Mr.  Davenport,  to 
whom  1  have  sent  a  copy  of  your 
letter,  and  who  will  read  this  before 
he  delivers  it,  will,  I  am  confident, 
second  my  demand,  and  tell  you, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  equitable. 
Happily  I  have  preserved  the  letter 
you  wrote  me  after  youf  arrival  at 
Wooton$  and  you  there  express^, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  in  terms  in- 
deed, too  strong,  your  satisfaction 
in  my  poor  endeavours  to  serve  you. 
The  little  epistolary  intercourse, 
which  afterwards  passed  between 
us,  has-been  all  employed  on  my 
side  to  the  most  friendly  purposes. 
Tell  me,  then,  what  has  since  given 
you  offence.  Tell  me  of  what  I  am 
accused.  Tell  me  the  m4n  who  ac- 
cuses me.  Even  after  you  have  ful- 
filled all  these  conditions  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction, and  to  that  of  Mr.  Da- 
venport, you  will  still  have  great 
difficulty  to  justify  your  employing 
such  outrageous  terms  towards  a 
man,  with  whom  you  have  been  so 
intimately  connected,  and  who  waj*  - 
entitled,  on  many  accounts,  ft>  have 
been  treated  by  you  with  more  re- 
gard and  decency.  * 
• '.  '•'  Mr.   Davenport   ftflow*    the 
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whole  transaction  about  your  pen- 
won,  because  I  thought  it  necessary 
that  the  person  who  bad  undertaken 
your  settlement,  should  be  folly  ac- 
quainted with  your  circumstances ; 
jest  he  should  be  tempted  to  per- 
forin towards  you  concealed  acts  of 
generosity,  which)  if  they  accident- 
ally came  to  your  knowledge,  might 
give  you  some  grounds  of  offence. 
'  I  am,  Sir/ 
"  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port's interposition,  Rousseau  was 
prevailed  on  to  write,  three  weeks 
afterwards,  the  following  long  epis- 
tle to  Hume,  which  is  the  more  in- 
teresting, as  it  contains  Rousseau's 
Uatemeut  of  facts,  and  to  which  are 
subjoined  the  notes  annexed  by  our 
historian,  in  his  French  pamphlet, 
already  mentioned,  and  inserted  in 
ffca  appendU. 

i  Wooton,  July  IO,  17^6. 
?Sir, 

* 1  am  indisposed,  and  little  in  a 
(Condition  to  write $  but  you  require 
«n  explanation,  and  it  must  b&  given 
you.  Jt  was  your  own  fault,  that 
you  had  it  not  Jong  since  ;  but  as 
you  did  not  desire  it,  J  was  silent : 
at  present  you  do,  and  I  have  sent  it. 
Jt  will  be  a  long  one  :  for  this  I  am 
sorry ;  but  I  have  much  to  say,  and 
wish  pot  tp  return  hereafter  to  the 
subject. 

4 I  live  retired  from  the  world, 
and  am  ignorant  of  what  passes  in 
it.  I  have  po  party,  rio  associate, 
no  intrigue.  I  ain  told  nothing,  and 
]  know  only  what  I  fed  j  but  that 
|  well  know,  as carehas  been  taken  to 
makeme  severely  feeL  The  first  cafe 
pi  those  whp  engage  in  bad  designs 
is  to  secure  tjjtjnsrive*  from  legal 
proofs  of  deletion  *  it  would  pot  be 
very  adviseable  to  seek  a  remedy 
against  them  at  law.  The  innate 
conviction  of  the  heart  admits  of 
another  tad  *f  proof*  wltfch  influ- 


ences the  sentiments  of  an  hno£st 
man.  You  well  know  the  basis  of 
mine. 

'  You  ask  me,  with  groat  confi- 
dence, to  name  your  accuser.  The* 
accuser,  sir,  is  the  only  man  in  the 
world  whose  testimony  I  should  ad- 
mit against  y out  it  4a  yourself. 
Without  reserve  or  fear,  I  shall  give 
myself  up  to  the  natural  frankness 
of  my  disposition  j  and  being  an 
enemy  to  every  kind  of  artifice,  I 
shall  speak  with  the  same  freedom, 
as  if  you  were  a  person  in  whom  I 
plated  all  that  confidence  whicfe  I 
no  longer  have  in  you.  I  willgfve 
you  a  history  of  the  emotions  of  my 
heart,  and  of  what  produced  them. 
While  speaking  of  Mr.  Hume  m 
the  third  person,  I  shall  make  your- 
+&t  the  judge  of  what  I  ought  to 
think  of  him.  Notwithstanding  tbe 
length  of  my  letter,  I  shall  pursue 
no  other  order  than  that  of  my  ideas* 
beginning  with  the  premises,  suifil 
ending  with  the  demonstration. 

'  I  quitted  Switzerland,  wearied 
out  by  the  barbarous  treatment 
which  I  had  experienced,  but  which 
affected  only  my  personal  safety, 
while  my  honour  was  secure.  I 
was  going,  as  my  heart  directed  me, 
to  join  lord  Marischal,  when  1  re- 
ceived at  Strasbuigk  a  most  affec- 
tionate invitation  from  Mr.  Hume, 
to  go  over  with  him  to  England, 
where  he  promised  me  the  most 
agreeable  reception,  and  more  tran- 
quillity than  I  had  met  with.  I  her 
stated  some  time  between  my  old 
friend  and  my  new  one*  in  this  J 
was  wrong.  I  preferred  the  latter, 
and  in  this  was  still  more  so  $  but 
the  desire  of  visiting  in  person  a  ce- 
lebrated nation,  of  which  I  had 
heard  both  so  much  good  and  so 
jpuch  ill,  prevailed.  Assured  that  I 
was  not  to  lose  George  Keith,  I  was 
flattered  by  the  acquisition  of  Davitf 
tfiUBe,  Hi$  great  merit,  extraordi- 
nary 
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juvy  abilities*  and  established  pro- 
bity rf  character,  made  me  desirous 
of  annexing  his  friendship  to  that 
with  which  I  was  booqnred  by  his 
illustrious  countryman*  Besides,  1 
gloried  not  a  little  in  setting  an  ex* 
ample  to  men  of  fetters,  in  a  sincere 
junior*  between  two  inen  so  different 
in  their  principles*    - 

'  Be/or*  I  had  received  an  invite* 
-  .  tion  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
lord  Marischal*  and  while  undeter- 
mined about  the  place  of  my  retreat, . 
J  had  requested  and  obtained,  by 
the  interest  of  my  friends,  a  passport 
from  the  court  of  France.  I  made 
use  of  this,  and  wept  to  Paris  to  join 
Mr.  Hume.  He  saw,  and  perhaps 
saw  too  much  of  the  favourable  re* 
ception  I  met  with  from  a  great 
pnpce»  and,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
from  the  public.  I  yielded,  as  it 
was  my  duty,  though  with  reluct* 
ance,  to  that  eclat ;  concluding  how 
far  it  woujd  excite  the  envy  of  my 
enemies.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw, 
A  with  pleasure,  the  regard  which  the 
**  public  eoterjtajped  for  Mr.  Hume 
sensibly  increasing  throughout  Paris, 
pn  account  of  the  good  work  he  had 
undertaken  with  respect  to  me. 
poubtless  he  was  affected  too  >  but 
\  know  not  if  \\  was  in  the  same 
manner  as  1  was. 

'  We  jet  out  with  one  of  my 
friends,  who  c^me  to  England  al- 
most entirely  on  my  account.  When 
we  landed  at  |>over,  \  was  trans- 
ported with  the  thoughts  of  having 
set  foot  in  this,  land  of  liberty,  under 
the  conduct  of  so  celebrated  a  per- 
son,;  1  threw,  my  arms  round  his 
peck,  <md  pressed  him  to  my  heart, 
without  speaking  a  syllable ;  bath-, 
|ng  his  cheeks,  as  I  kissed  them, 
with  tears  sufficiently  expressive, 
This  was  not  the  only  time,  nor  the 
most  remarkable  instance  \  have 
given  him  of  the  effusions  of  a  heart 
fedjofsens^ilitj:*    Ijnowno(yb*t 


he  dots  with  the  reflection  of 
thern,  when  that  happens  j  tint  I 
have  a  notion  they  must  be  sonae* 
times  troublesome  to  him. 

'On  our  arrival  in  London,  all 
ranks  of  people  eagerly  pressed  to 
give  me  marks  of  their  kjadneas  sad 
esteem,  Mr.  Hume  politely  pre- 
sented me  tp  every  body :  and  it 
was  natural  for  me  to  ascribe  to  him 
?s  I  did,  the  best  part  of  my  good 
reception.  My  heart,  was. full  of 
him :  I  spoke  in  his  praise  to  every 
one }  I  wrote  to  the  same  purpose 
to  all  my  friends  i  my  attachment 
to  him  gathered  new  strength  every 
day,  while  bis  appeared  the  most 
affectionate  to  me ;  of  which  be  fre- 
quently gave  me  instances  that 
touched  me  extremely.  That  of 
causing  my  portrait  to  be  painted, 
however,  was  not  of  the  number. 
This  seemed  to  me  to  carry  with  it 
too  much  affectation,  and  bad  an  air 
of  ostentation  which  by  no  means 
pleased  me,  AU  this,  however, 
might  have  been  easily  excusable,  if 
Mr*  Home  had  been  a  man  apt  to 
throw  away  his  money,  or  had  a  gal* 
lery  of  pictures,  containing  the  por- 
traits of  bis  friends.  After  all,  I 
freely  confess*  tliat,  on  this  bead,  I 
may  be  in  the  wrong. 

<  But  what  appeals  to.  me  an  act 
of  friendship  and  generosity  the 
most  undoubted  and  estimable,  in  a 
word,  the  most  worthy  of  Mr.  Hume, 
was  the  care  he  took  to  solicit  for 
me  of  his  own.  accord,  a  pension 
from  the  king;  to  which,  most  as* 
suredly,  1  had  no  right  to  aspire. 
As  I  was  a  witness  to  the  seal  be 
exerted  in  that  affair,  I  was  greatly 
effected  by  it.  Nothing  could  flat- 
ter roe  more  than  a  piece  of  service 
of  that  nature  >  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  interest  *  for,  too  much  at- 
tached, perhaps-  to  what  I  actually 
possess,  I  am  not  capable  of  desiring 
what  J  have  pot?  and  as-Iam  able 
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to  subsist  en  nrf  labour  and  the  aid 

•f  my  friends,  *  covet  nothing  more. 
But  the  honour  of  receiving  testi- 
monies of  the  goodness,  I  will  not 
•ay  of  so  great  a  monarch,  bat  df  so 
good  a  father,  so  good  a  husband,  so 
good  a  master,  so-  good  a  friend,  and, 
above  all,  so-  worthy  a  man,  sensibly 
Stifected  rue ;  and  when  I  considered 
nyther,  that  the  minister  who  had 
obtained  far  me  this  favour,  was.  a 
feting  Instance  of  that  probity  so  use* 
ill  to  mankind,  and  so  rateiy:  trie* 
with-  in  one  of  his  situation,!  could 
not  forbear  to  pride  myself,  at  hav- 
ing for  my  benefactors  three  men, 
Whom,  of  all  the  world,  I  could 
most  desire  to  have  my  friends*. 
Thus,  so  foe  from  refusing  the  pen- 
sion  offered  roe,  I  only  made  one 
condition  necessary  fbr  my  accept-' 
aace  -T  and  that  was  the  consent  of 
*  person,  whom  I  could  not,  with* 
«tn  neglecting  my  duty,  foil  to  eon* 
sok. 

'  Being  honoured  with  the  civi hV 
lie*  of  all  the  world,  I  endeavoured 
to  make  a  proper  return.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  bad  state  of  health, 
and  my  custom  of  living  in  f  he-coun- 
try, made  my  residence  kr  town 
very  disagreeable.  Immediately 
country-houses- presented  themselves 
in  plenty;'  I  had  my  choice  of  aft  the 
counties  of  England.  Mr.  Hume 
took  Ihe  trouble  to  receive  these 
proposals,  and  to  represent  them  to 
me ;  accompanying  me  to  two  or 
three  places  in  the  neighbouring 
counties.  I  hesitated  a  good  while 
to  my  choice,  and  he  increased,  the 
difficulty  of  determination.  At  length 
1  fixed  on-  this  place,  and  immediate* 
ly  Mr.  Hume  settled  the  affair;  all 
difficulties  vanished,  and  1  departed, 
larrived  at  this  solitary,  convenient, 
and  agreeable  habitation ;  where  the 
owner  of  the  house  superintends 
every  thing,  and  provides  everyi 
thing  y  and  where  nothing  is  want* 


fug.  f  became  trantjtnl  and  hide* 
pendent ;  and  4hh  seemed  to  be  the 
wished  for  rrioment  when  all  my 
infsfbi  tunes  were  to  have  an  end. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  now  they 
began ;  misfortunes  more  cruel  thaa 
any  I  Had  yet  experienced1. 

*  Hitherto  i  fcave  spoken  in  the 
fulness  of  my  heart,  and  to  do  jus* 
tfce;  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  to 
Hie  good-  offices  ef  Mr.    Hume. 
Would  to  heaven,  that  what  remains 
for  me  to  say  were  of  the  same  na- 
ture *  It  would  never  give  tne  pain 
to  speak  what  would  redound  to  his 
honour;  jKjr  is  it  proper  to  seta 
value  on  benefits  tfll  one  h  accused 
of  ingratitude  f  and  Mr.  Hume  now 
accuses  me.     I  will,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  make  one  observation.     In 
estimating  his  services  by  the  time 
$nA  pains  they  cost  hm,  they  were 
of  an  infinite  value,  and  tfcat  still 
more  from  his  good  will  in  their  . 
performance ;    but  for  the   actual 
service  they  were  of  to.me,  it  was* 
much  more  in  appearance  than  m 
reality.    I  did  not  come  mer  as  a 
mendicant  to  beg  my  bread  hi  Eng- 
land ;  I  brought  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence with  me.    1  came  merely 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country  which 
is  open  to  every  stranger.    I  was, 
besides,    no't  .so  totally  unknown, 
that  even,  if  I  had  arrived  alone,  I 
should  have  veanted  either  assistance 
or  service.    If  some  persons  have 
sought  my  acquaintance  for  the  sake 
ef  Mr.  Hume,  others  have  sought  ft 
for  my  own.     Thus  when  Mr,  Da- 
venport, for  example,  was  so  kind  as 
to  orfer  my  present  retreat,  It  was 
not    fot  the  sake   of  Mr.  Hume, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  and  wham 
he  saw  only  in  order  to  desire  hi» 
to  make  me  his  obliging  proposal. 
So  that  when  Mr.  Home  endea- 
vours to  alienate  from  me  this  wor- 
thy man,  he  seeks  to  take  from  mtf 
what  he  did  not  give  me.    All  the 
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good  Aat  bw  beep  done  me,  would 
.  have  been  done4i*e  nearly  the'  same 
-without  bins  and  perhaps  better? 
twit  the  evil  would  eat  hare  been 
-done  me ;  for  wfaf  should  I  have 
eoeaaica  to  England?  Why  are 
those  enemies  the  very  friend*  .of 
Mr.  Hnrue  J  Who,  ootid  have  ex- 
cited their  enmity  against  me?  It 
wa«  certainly  not  I,  who  knew  no* 
thing  of  them,  nor  ever  saw  them  in 
my  hie :  f  should  net  have  had  a 
p^eenemy,«f  I  had  comet©  £ng* 
land  alone. 

'  i  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  pub* 
tic  and  notorious  facts,  which,  from 
their  own  nature,  and  my  ackaow* 
ledpnent,  have  made  the  greatest 
«<&<.  Those  whkb  a*e  to  follow 
are;  cot  only  particniar,  but  secret, 
at  least,  in  their  cause,  and  all  pos* 
sihk  measure*  have  been  taken  le 
tuep  the  knowledge  of  them  treat 
the.  public ;  hut  as  they  are  well 
known  to  the  fierson  interested, 
they  will  net  have  the  lets  influence 
towards  hia  own  conviction. 

'  A  very  short  time  after  our  ar- 
rival in  London,  I  observed  there  an 
absurd  change  in  the  minds  of  die 
jpeople  regarding  me,  which  soon  be- 
came very  apparent  Before  I  ar- 
rived in  England,  there  was  not  a 
country.  itiEordpe  to.  which  I  had  a 
greater  reputation,.  I  might  indeed 
venture  4o  say*  greater  estimation: 
^he  public  paper*  wete  rail  of  en- 
pamiuawoii  me,  aoda  general  out* 
iwy  prevailed  against  iny  pefsecu* 
tors.  This  was  the  case  at  my  an* 
lb/si,  which  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  with  triumph :  Eng- 
land  prided  itself  in  affording  me 
refuge*  and  jostly  gloried  on  that  oc- 
casion in  its  laws  and  government. 
-Qn  a  sudden,  and  without  the  least 
assignable  cause,  this  .  tone  was. 
changed  >  and  that  so  speedily  and 
totally,  that  of  nil.'  the  caprices  of 
the  public,  them  never  was  itaown 


any  thing  -more  surprising.  THfc 
signal  was  given  in  a  certain  maga* 
tine,  equally  full  of  fellies  and 
falsehoods,  in  which  the  author,  be* 
ing  well  informed,  or  pretending  to 
he  so,  gives  me  not  for  the  son  of  .a 
musician.  From  tha's  time,  I  was 
constantly  spoken  of  in  the  public 
prints  m  a  very  equivocal  or  slight* 
ing  manner;  Every  thing  that  had 
been  published  concerning  my  mi* 
Attunes  was  misrepresented,  alter* 
ed,  or  placed  m  a  wrong  light,  rani 
always  as  much  ns  passjhkto  mydis* 
advantage.  6otewas  any  tody  fat* 
speaking  of  the  reception  which 4fc 
met  with  at  Paris,  and  which  had 
made  but  too  mmch  noise,  k  was  riot 
even  supposed,  that  I  durst  have  ape 
peared  in  that  city;  and  one  of  Mil 
{fame's  friends  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when-  i  tiokb  him  I  cam*  ' 
through  jt. 

*  Aocnatofnadias  vVhad  too  mvtck 
been  to  the  mooastancy  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  he*  affected  by  this  instance 
of  it,  I  could  not  help  feeing  asto- 
nished, however,  at  a  change  so  very 
sudden  and  general,  that  not  one -of 
those*  who  had  so  rhuch  praised  ma 
in  my  absence,  appeared,  now  I  was 
present,  (a  think  even  <of  my  exist- 
ence. I  thought  it  sorfaeihing  very 
odd,  that,  cxactiy  titter  die  return  of 
Mr.  Home*  who  ha*  so  much  cte- 
dot  in  London,  so  much  influence 
over  the  boaksetiers  and  men  of  tet- 
ters, and  such  great  connections  with 
them,  his  pretence  should  £h>duee 
an  effect  au  contaary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected ;  that  among  *e 
many  writers  of  every  kind,  noa'one 
of  his.  friends  shotrtd  shew  Mrmisf 
to  be  mine  ;  while  fc>w!wcasy  to  be 
seen,  that  those  whe%  spoke  of  hint 
were  not  his  enemies,  sitice,  ki  nol 
tiring  his  public  character,  they  re- 
ported that  I  had  come  through 
France  under  his  ptoteclion,  and  by 
-savour  of.  a>paaspan  which  he  had 
obtained 
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obtained  of  the  oourt  $  nay,  they 
almost  went  60  far  as  to  insinuate, 
that  1  came  over  in  his  retinue,  and 
at  his  expence. 

*  All  this  was  of  little  signifies* 
tion,  and  wax  only  singular;  but 
what  was  much  more  so,  was,  that 
his  frienda  changed  their  tone  with 
me  as  much  as  the  public*  I  shall 
always  take  a  pleasure  in  saying, 
that  they  were  still  equally  solicit* 
on*  to  serve  me,  and  that  they  ex* 
cited  thelmsehrea  greatly  in  my  fa* 
tout;  but  so  far  were  they  from 
shewing  me  the  same  respect;  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  at  whose 
bouse  we  -alighted  on  our  arrital* 
that  he  accompanied  ail  his  actions 
with  discourse  so  rude,  and  some* 
times  so  insulting,  that  one  would 
have  thought  be  had  taken  an  occa* 
tion  to  oblige  me*  merely  to  have  a 
right  to  empress  his  contempt.  His 
brother,  who  wasaf  tint  very  polite 
and  obliging,  altered  his  behaviour 
with  so  little  reserve,  that  he  would 
hardly  deign  to  sp^ak  a  single  word 
to'me,even  in  their  own  house,  in 
return  to  a  civil  salutation,  or  to  pay 
any  of  those  civilities  which  are 
usually  paid  m  like  circumstances  to 
strangers.  Nothing  new  had  hap* 
pened,  however,  except  the  arrival 
of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  David  Hume ; 
and  certainly  the  cause  of  these  a}» 
tefotUms  did  sot  come  from  me,  un- 
less indeed  too  greet  a  portion  of 
simptictty,  ftstretton,  and  modesty 
be  the  eauaoof  otfenoe  In  England. 

'As  to  Mr.  H*trie,hewas  so  far 
framassuming  such  a-disgusting  tone, 
that  he  gave  in- to  the  other  extreme. 
1  hare  always  kxil^  upon  flatteirK 
with  w  ey&  of  Btispktten  j  and  he 
was  so  lull  «fsil>  kinds  of  flattery, 
that  he.dren  'obliged'-  me,,  when  I 
could  tear  it  so  longer,  to  tell  him' 
mysentidrtattf  oft  U»r*ea(f.  •  His 
conduct  was  aucfras  fo  'lender  few* 
words  AeMsfsry-i  yet  Im^uI*  have 


wished  he  had  sometimes  sufestitUU 
ed,  in  the  place  of  snch  gross  enco- 
miums, the  style  of  a  friend  j  but  I 
never  found  in  his  language  any 
thing  which  savoured  of  true  friend* 
ship,  not  even  in  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  me  to  others  in  my  pre* 
sence.  One  would  have  thought 
that,  m  endeavouring  to  procure  me 
patrons,  he  strove  to  deprive  me  of 
their  good  will  j  that  he  sought  ra- 
ther to  have  me  assisted  than  be* 
loved  ;  and  I  haVe  been  sometimes 
surprised  at  the  rude  turn 'he  has 
given  to  my  behaviour  before  peo- 
ple, who  might  not  unreasonably 
have  taken  offence  at  it.  An  ex- 
ample will  explain  this.  Mr.  Fen- 
neck  of  the  museum,  a  friend  of 
lord  Marischal,  and  pastor  of  a 
parish  where  they  Wished  me  to  re- 
side, came  to  see  us.  Mr.  Hume 
made  my  excuses,  while  I  myself 
was  present,  for  not  having  paid  him 
a  visit,  *  Doctor  Maty/  said  be, «  in* 
vited  us  to  the  museum  on  Thursday, 
where  M.  Rousseau  should  have 
seen  you  5  but  he  chose  rather  to 
go  with  Mrs.  Garrick  to  the  play} 
we  could  not  do  both  the  same  day. 
You  will  confess,  sir,  this  was  a 
strange  method  of  recommending 
me  to  Mr.  Penneck.* 

*  I  know  not  what  Mr,  Hume 

might  say  of  me  in  private  to  his 

acquaintances,  but  nothing  was  more 

extraordinary  than  their  behaviour 

to  me,  even  by  his  own  confession, 

antf  even  often  through  his  own 

means.    Although  my  purse  was 

not  empty,  and  1  needed  not  that  of 

any  mother  person,  as  he  Very  well 

knew  t    yet  any  one  would  ha* 

thought,  that  I  was  come  over  to 

'  subsist  at  the  eanence  of  the  public* 

-  and  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 

*  done  than  to  give  me  alma  in  such  a 

-maimer as  to  save  me  a  little  en* 

barnntfrjierit.    I    must    own,,  that 

thtrconstant  and  Inaofent  piece  of 
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affectation  was  one  of  those,  things 
-which  made  roe  averse  to  reside  in. 
London.  This  certainly  is  not  the 
footing  on  which  a  man  should  be 
introduced  in  pngland,  ff  there  be  a 
design  of  procuring  him  ever  so  lit- 
tle respect  y  but  this  display  of  cha- 
rity may  admit  of  a.  more  favourable 
interpretation, .  and .  I,  consent  it 
should.     To  proceed. 

*  At  Paris  was  published  a  ficti- 
tious letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia, 
addressed  to  me,  and  replete  with 
the  most  cruel  malignity.  .  I  learn- 
ed with  surprise,  that  the  publisher 
of  it  was  one  Mr.  Walpoie,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Hume.  I  asked  him,  if  it 
wa3  true  ;   but  in  answer  to  this 

?uestion,  fie  asked  me  from  whom 
had  the  information.  A  moment 
befofe  he  had  given  me  a  card'  for 
this  same  Mr.  walpoie,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prevailing  on  him  to.  bring 
over  some  papers  of  mine  trofn  Paris, 
which  I  wanted  to  have  by.  a  safe 
hand*  * 

*  I  was  informed  that  the  son  of 
tha"  t  quack  Fronchin*  my  most  mor- 
tal enemy,  was  not  only  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Hume,  and  under  bis  pro- 
tection, but  that  they  both  lodged 
in'the  same  house ;  and  when  Mr, . 
Hume  found  that,  I  knew  this,  he 
imparted  it  in  confidence  to  me.) 
assuring  me  tnat'  the  son  by  no 
means  resembled  the  father,  I 
lodged  a  few  nights  .myself,  toge- 
ther With  my  governante, ,  in  the 
same  house ;  and  from  .the  air  .and 
coldness  with  which  we  were,  re- 
ceived by  the  landladies,  who  are  his. 
friends,  I  judged  in' what  manner, 
either  Mr.  Hume,  or  that  man,  who, 
as  he  said,  was  by  no  means  like  his 
father,  must  have  spoken  to  them 
both  of  her  and  me.  '  *. 
.  *  All  these  facts  pat  together,  ad-, 
ddd  to  a  certain  appearance  of  things 
on* the  whole,  insensibly  .gave  me 
in  uneasiness,  which  I  rejected  with 


horror.    In  the  mean  time,  the  let* 
ter»  I  wrote  did  not  come  to  bandy 
those  I  received  had   often  been 
opened  5  and  all  went  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hume.    If  atony  time 
a  letter  escaped  him,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  eagerness  to  see.  it.   On*     ' 
evening  in  particular  I  remember  A 
circumstance    of  this. kind,  which 
greatly   struck  me.    After  sapper* 
as  we  were  sitting  silent  by  the  tire- 
side,   I   cauglit  his    eyes   intently 
fixed  on  mine,  as  indeed  happened 
very  often  3  and  that  in  a  manner 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give 
an  idea.    At  that  timehegaire  mo 
a  stediast,  piercing  look,  mingled 
with  a  sneer,  whkh  greatly  disturb- 
ed me.    To,  get  rid  of  my  embar- 
rassment,! endeavoured  to  look  full 
at  him  iu  my  turn  $  but,  in  tiling 
my  eyes  upon  his,  I  felt  the  most 
inexpressible  terror*  and  was  soea 
obliged  to  turn  t^em  away.  -  The 
speech  and  physiognomy  ot  the  good 
David,  w  that  or. an  honest  man; 
but    where,  great  God!,  did.  this 
honest  man  borrow  thoseeyes  which 
he  fixes  on  hi*  friend's.? 

./The  impression  of  this  look  re* 
mained  with  me,  and  .gave  m# 
much  uneasiness.  My .  trouble  in* 
creased  even  to  a  degree  of  fainting  % 
arid. if  I  had.  not  been  relieved  by  a 
flood' .of  tears,,  I  must  Jiave  been 
surlbcated.  ..Presently  after  this  t 
,  was  seized  .with,  the-  mot*  vio- 
.  lent  remorse  \  I  even  despised  my* 
self  3  ul),  at  kugth,  in  a < transport,- 
which  I  still,  wovtfttber  with  de- 
light, I  sprang  on  bM«neck*  end  em* 
braced  him  esgecjp \  while  almutf : 
choked  wUJi  sobbing,. and  batnedin  ~ 
tears,  I  fried  out,  in  ^btoketi  accent, . 
NofnqtPavid  tiume  &*fiQt  he  tre** 

hemuHbfththtmt.  Jfryid  Unotfr 
politely  returned  my  embcaces,  and 
gentry  lappitf  £»e  vn  the  backj  t** 
peated  several  time*,  iaspla«i<Wwr,  - 
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Why,  what,  my  dear  sir !  Nay,  my 
dear  sir !  Ok  !  my  Qear  sir  !  He  said 
nothing  more.  I  felt  my  heart 
yearn  within  me.  We  went  fo  bed ; 
and  I  set  out  the  next  day  for  the 
country. 

c  Arrived  at  this  agreeable  asy- 
lum, to  which  I  have  travelled  so 
Jar  in  search  of  repose,  I  ought  to 
find  it  in  a  retired,  convenient,  and 
pleasant  habitation  ;  the  master  of 
which,  a  man  of  understanding  and 
worth,  spares  in  nothing  to  render 
my  residence  agreeable.  But  what 
repose  can  be  tasted  in  life,  when 
the  heart  is  agitated  ?  Afflicted  with 
the  most  cruel  uncertainty,  and  ig- 
norant what  to  think  of  a  man  whom 
1  ought  to  love,  I  sought  to  get  rid  of 
that  fatal  doubt,  by  placing  confi- 
dence in  my  benefactor.  For  from 
what  inconceivable  caprice  should 
he  display  so  much  apparent  zeal  for 
my  happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
entertain  secret  designs  against  my 
honour  r  Among  the  observations 
which,  disturbed  me,  each  fact  was 
in  itself  of  no  great  moment :  it 
was  their  concurrence  that  was  sur- 
prising ;  yet  I  thought,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Hume,  informed  of  other 
fects  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  could 
have  given  me  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  them,  if  we  had  come  to  ai\ 
explanation.  The  enly  inexplicable 
thing  was,  that  he  refused  to  come 
to  such  an  explanation ;  which  both 
his  honour  and  his  friendship  for  me 
rendered  equally  necessary.  I  per- 
ceived there  was  something  in  the 
atfeir 'which  I  did  not  comprehend. 
and  which  I  earnestly  wished  to 
know.  Before  I  came  to  an  abso* 
late  determination,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  hint,  I  was  desirous  of 
making  a  >  last  effort,  and.  to  write 
Itim  with'a^viewto  try  to  recover 
hi  to,  if  he  had  permitted  himself  to 
be* seduced  by  myenemies,  or  to 
prevail  •*  Jrinfr  to-  «xufain  himself 


one  way  or  other.    Accordingly   t 
wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he  ought 
to  have  found  very  natural,  if  lie 
were  guilty./   but  very    extraordi- 
nary, if  he  were  innocent.  For  what 
could  be  more  extraordinary  than  a 
letter  full  of  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  dis- 
trust of   his    sentiments;   and  hi 
which,  placing,  as  it  were,  his  ac- 
tions on  one  side,  and  his  sentiments 
on  the  other,  instead  of  speaking  of 
the   proofs-  of  friendship    he    had 
given  me,  I  besought  him  to  lore 
me,  for  the  good  he  had  done  me. 
I  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  pre- 
serve a  copy  of  this  letter  ;  but  as 
he  has  done  so,  let  him  produce  it : 
and  whoever  reads  it,  and  sees  in  it 
a  man  labouring  under  a  secret  trou- 
ble, which  he  is  desirous  of  express- 
ing, but  is  afraid  to  do  so,  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  be  curious  to  know 
what    eclaircissement  it  produced, 
especially  after  the  preceding  scene. 
None:  absolutely  none.   Mr.  Hume 
contented  himself,  in  his  answer, 
with  telling  me  the  obliging  offices 
Mr.  Davenport  proposed  to  do  for 
me.    As  for  the  rest,  he  said  not  a 
word  on  the  principal  subject  of  my 
letter,  nor  on  the  situation  of  my 
heart,  of  the  distress  of  which  he 
could  not  be  ignorant.     I  was  more . 
struck  with  this  silence,  than  I  had 
been  with  his  phlegm  during  our 
last    conversation.    I   was  wrong: 
this  silence  was  very  natural  after 
the  other,  and  was  no  more  than  I 
ought  to  have  expected.    For  when 
one  has  ventured  to  declare  to  a 
man's  face,  /  am  tempted  to  betieod 
you  a  traitor,  and  he  has  not  the 
curiosity  to  ask  you  for  what,  it  may 
be  depended  on  he  will  never  have 
any  such  curiosity  as  long  as  he 
lives  r  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  this" 
man  from  these  slight  indications. 

'  After  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
which  was -long  delayed,  I  deter- 
mined* 
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ttifoed  at  length  to  write  to  him  no 
more.  Soob  after,  every  thing  serv- 
ed to  confirm  me  in  the  resolution 
to  break  off  all  farther  correspond- 
ence, with  him.  Curious  to  the 
last  degree  concerning  the  minutest 
circumstance  of  ray  affairs,  he  was 
not  content  to  learn  them  of  me  in 
our  conversations  5  but,  as  I  learn- 
ed, never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  my  governante,  to 
interrogate  her  even  importunately 
concerning  my  occupations,  my  re- 
sources, my  friends,  my  acquaint- 
ances, their  names,  situations,  places 
of  abode  $  nay,  with  the  most  Jesui- 
tical address,  he  would  ask  the  same 
questions  of  us  separately.  One 
ought  undoubtedly  to  interest  one's- 
selfinthe  affairs  of  a  friend;  but 
one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  thinks  proper  to  tell  of  them,  es- 
pecially when  people  are  so  frank 
and  confiding  as  I  am.  Indeed  ail 
this  petty  inquisitiveness  is  very  lit* 
tie  becoming  a  philosopher. 

'  About  the  same  time  I  received 
two  other  letters  which  had  been 
opened.  The  one  from  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  the  seal  of  which  was.  in  so 
bad  a  condition;  that  Mr.  Daven- 
port, when  he  received  it,  made  the 
same  remark  to  Mr.  Hume's  ser- 
vant.. The  other  was  from  M.  d'lver- 
nois,  in  Mr.  Hume's  packet :  it 
had  been  sealed  up  again  by  means 
of  a  hot  iron,  which,  being  auk- 
wardly  applied,  had  burnt  the  paper 
round  the  impression.  On  this  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  desired 
him  to  take  charge  of  all  letters 
which  might  be  sent  to  me,  and  to 
trust  none  of  them  in  any  body's 
hands,  under  any  pretext  whatever. 
I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Daven- 
port, who  certainly  was  far  from 
thinking  that  precaution  regarded 
Mr.  Hume,  shewed  him  my  letter  j  / 
but  I  know  that  Mr.  Hume  had 
every  reason  to  think  he  had  lost  my 
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confidence,  and  that  he  proceeded 
nevertheless  in  his  usual  manner, 
without  troubling  himself  about  the 
recovery  of  it. 

*  But  what  was  to  become  of  me, 
when  I  saw,  in  the  public  papers-, 
the  pretended  letter  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  which  I  had  never  before 
seen ;  that  fictitious  letter,  printed 
in  French  and  English,  given  for 
genuine,  even  with  the  signature  of 
the  king,  and  in  which  I  recognized 
the  pep  of  M.  d'Alembert  a*  cer- 
tainly as  if  I  had  seen  him  write  it. 

'  In  a  moment,  a  ray  of  light  dis- 
covered to  me  the  secret  cause  of 
that  touching  and  sudden  change  in 
the  English  public  respecting  me  5 
and  I  saw  that  the  plot,  which  was 
put  in  execution  at  London,  had 
been  laid  in  Paris. 

'  M.  d'Alembert,  another  inti- 
mate friend  of -Mr.  Hume,  had  been 
long  my  secret  enemy,  and  lay  in 
watch  for  opportunities  to  injure  me 
without  exposing  himself.  He  was 
the  only  person  among  the  men  of 
letters;  of  my  old  acquaintance,  who 
did  not  come  to  see  me,  or  send 
their  civilities  during  my  last  jour- 
ney through  Paris  ;  I  knew  his  se- 
cret disposition,  but  I  gave  myself 
very  little  trouble  about  it,  content- 
ing myself  with  occasionally  ap- 
prising my  friends  of  it.  I  remem- 
ber, that  being  asked  about  him  ode 
day  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  afterwards 
asked  my  governante  the  same 
question;  I  told  hi»n  that  M.  d'A- 
lembert was  a  cunning,  artful  man. 
He  contradicted  me  with  a  warmth 
that  surprised  me ;  who  did  not 
then  know  that  they  stood  so  well 
with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  his 
own  cause  he  defended. 

*  The  perusal  of  the  letter  above- 
mentioned  aJ armed  me  a  good  deal, ' 
when,  perceiving  that  I  had  been 
brought  over  to  England  in  tonse- ; 
quence  of  a  project  which  began  to ' 
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be  put  in  execution,  but  of  the  end 
of  which  I  was  ignorant,  I  felt  the 
danger  without  knowing  where  it 
was,  or  on  whom  to  rely.  I  then 
recollected  four  terrifying  words 
which  Mr.  Hume  had  made  use  ofy 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
What  could  be  thought  of  a  paper 
in  which  my  misfortunes  were  im- 
puted to  me  as  a  crime,  which  tend- 
ed, in  the  midst  of  ray  distress,  to 
depriye  me  of  the  compassion  of 
the  world,  and,  to  render  its  effect 
still  more  cruel,  pretended  to  have 
been  written  by  a  prince  who  had 
afforded  me  protection  ?  What  could 
I  diving  would  be  the  consequence 
of  such  a  beginning  ?  The  people  in 
England  read  the ,  public  papers,  and 
are  in  nowise  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  foreigners.  Even  a  coat,  cut  in 
a  different  fashion  from  their  own, 
is  sufficient  to  excite  their  ill-hu- 
roour.  What  then  had  not  a  poor 
stranger  to  expect  in  his  rural  walks, 
ti^e  only  pleasures:  of  his  lite,  when 
the  good  people  were  persuaded,  he 
was  fond  of  being  pelted  with  stones? 
Doubtless  they  would  be  ready 
enough  to  contribute  to  his  favourite 
amusement.  But  nry  concern,  my 
profound  and  cruel  concern,  the 
bitterest  indeed  1  ever  felt,  did  not 
arise  from  the  danger  to  which  I 
was  exposed.  I  had  braved  too 
ma/iy  others  to  be  much  moved  by 
that.  The  treachery  of  a  false  friend 
to  which  I  had  fallen  a  prey,  was  the 
circumstance  that  filled  my  too  sus- 
ceptible heart  with  deadly  sorrow.  In 
the  impetuosity  of  its  first  emotions, 
of  which  I  never  yet  was  master, 
and  of  which  my  enemies  have  art- 
fully taken  the  advantage,  1  wrote 
several  letters  full  of  distress,  in 
which  I  did  not  disguise  either  my 
uneasiness  or  indignation. 

«  I  have,  sir,  so  many  things  to1 
mention,  that  I  forget  half  of  them, 
by  the  way.    For  instancy  a  narra- 


tive in  form  of  a  letter,  on  my  mad* 
of  living  atMontmorency,  was  given 
bjr  the  booksellers  to  -Mr.  Hume, 
who  shewed  it  me.  I  agreed  to  its 
being  printed,  and  Mr.  Hume  un- 
dertook the  care  of  editing  it;  but 
it  never  appeared.  I  had  brought 
over  with  me  a  copy  of  the  letters  of 
M.  da  PeyrQu,  containing  a  relation, 
of  the  treatment  I  had  met  with  at 
Neufchatel.  I  gave  them  h\to  the 
hands  of  the  same  booksellers  at  their 
own  request,  to  have  them  trans- 
lated and  reprinted.  Mr.  Hume 
charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
themj  but  they  never  appeared. 
The  supposititious  letter,  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  its  translation,  had  no 
sooner  made  their  appearance,  than 
1  immediately  comprehended  why 
the  other  pieties  had  been  suppressed, 
and  I  wrote  as  much  to  the  book- 
seller*. I  wrote  several  other  let* 
'  ters  also,  which  probably  were  hand- 
ed.about  London:  till  at  length  I 
employed  the  credit  of  a  man  of 
qfuahty  and  merit,  to  insert  a  de- 
claration o£  the  imposture  in  the 
public  papers.  In  this  declaration 
1  concealed  no  part  of  my  extreme 
concern  ;  nor  did  I  in  the  least  dis- 
guise the  cause. 

'Hitherto  Mr.  Hume  seems  to 
have  walked  in  darkness.  You  will 
soon  see  him  appear  in  open  day, 
and  act  without  disguise.  We 
have  only  to  act  ingenuously  towards 
cuuniug  people :  sooner  or  later 
they,  will  infallibly  betray  them* 
selves. 

*  When  this-  pretended  letter 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  was  first 
published. in  London,  Mr.  Hun*, 
who  certainly  knew  that  it  was  fie- 
ri tiou*,  as  I  had  told  him  so,  said 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  he  did  not 
write  to  me,  but  was  totally  silent ; 
and  did  not  even  think  of  making 
any  declaration  of  the  troth,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  absent  friend.    It  an- 
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iWered  his  purpose  better  to  let  the 
report  take  iu. course,  as  he  did. 

*  Mr.  Home  hating  been  my  con- 
ductor into  England,  was  in  a  man- 
ner my  protector  and  patron.  If  it 
were  natural  in  him  to  undertake 
my  defence*  it  was  not  less  so,  that, 
when  I  had  a  public  protestation  to 
make,  I  should  address  myself  to 
tan  j  but  having  already  ceased 
Writing  to  him,  I  had  too  wish  to 
renew  our  correspondence;  I  ad- 
dressed myself  therefore  to  another 
person.  This  was  the  first  slap  on 
the  lace  I  gave  my  patron.  He  felt 
toothing  of  it. 

*  In  slaying  that  the  letter  was  fa* 
bricated  at  Paris,  it  was  of  Very  little 
fconsequence  to  me  whether  it  was 
understood  particularly  of  M.  d'A* 
lembert,  or  of  Mr.  Walpole,  whose 
name  he  borrowed  on  the  occasion. 
But  in*  adding  that  what  afflicted 
and  sore  my  heart  was>  that  th<£ 
impostor  had  got  his  accomplices  in 
England,  I  expressed  myself  very 
clearly  to  their  friend,  who  was  in 
London,  and  was  desirous  of  passing 
for  mine.  For  certainly  he  was 
the  only  person  in  England,  whose 
hatred  could  afflict  and  rend  my 
heart.  This  was  the  second  slap  of 
the  face  I  gave  my  patron.  He 
felt  nothing  of  it. 

*  On  the  contrary,  he  maliciously 
pretended,  that  my  affliction  arose 
solely  from  the  publication  of  the 
above  letter,  in  order  to  make  me 
pass  for  a  vain  man,  who  was  exces- 
sively affected  by  satire.  Whe- 
ther I  am  vain  or'  not,  certain  it  is  I 
was  mortally  afflicted :  he  knew  it, 
and  yet  wrote  me  not  a  word.  To 
this  affectionate  friend,  who  had  so 
much  at  heart  the  filling  of  my 
purse,  it  gave  little  trouble  to  think 
that  my  heart  was  bleeding  with 
sorrow. 

*  Another  piece  appeared  soon 
after;  in  the  same  papers,  by  the  au* 


thor  of  the  former,  and  still,  if  pos* 
sible,  more  cruel,  in  which  the 
writer  could  not  disguise  his  rage  at 
the  reception  I  met  with  at  Paris* 
This,  however,  did  not  afreet  me  j  it 
told  me  nothing  new.  Libels  may 
take  their  course  without  giving  rod 
any  emotion  >  and  the  inconstant 
public  may  amuse  themselves  as 
long  as  they  please  with  the  subject. 
This  la  not  an  affair  of  conspirators* 
who,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  my 
honest  fame>  are  determined  by  some 
means  or  other  to  effect  it :  it  was 
necessary  to  change  the  batteiy. 

'  The  affair  of  the  pension  Was 
not  determined.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult, however,  for  ^Mr.  Hume  to- 
obtain  its  settlement,  from  the  hu- 
manity* of  the  minister  and  the  ge* 
nerosity  of  the  prince.  He  was 
charged  with  informing  me  of  it> 
and  he  did  so.  %  This,  I  must  con* 
fess,  was  one  of  the  critical  mo-» 
merits  of  my  life.  How  much  did* 
it  cost  .me  to  do  ray  duty.  My  pre-* 
ceding  engagements,  the  necessity 
of  shewing  a  due  respect  for  tbe 
goodness  of  the  king,  the  honour  of 
being  the  object  of  his  attentions 
and  those  of  his  minister,  with  the 
desire  of  shewing  how  sensible  t 
was  of  both,  and  .  the  advantage  of 
being  made  a  little  more  easy  in  cir- 
cumstances in  the  decline  of  life> 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  enemies  and 
evils;  in  fine,  the  embarrassment  I 
was  under  to  find  a  decent  excuse 
for  declining  a  benefit  already  half 
accepted  i  .all  these  together  made 
the  necessity  of  that  refusal  very  dif* 
ficult  and  cruel ;  for  necessary  it 
Was,  else  I  should  have  been  one  of 
the  basest  of  mankind  to- have  vo- 
luntarily laid  myself  under  an  obli* 
gation  to  a  man  who  had  betrayed 
me. 

'  I  did  my  duty,  though  not  with- 
out reluctant  e.    I  wrote  immediate* 
ly  to  general  Conway,  and,  in  th* 
E  A  most 
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civil  and  respectful  manner  possible, 
without  giving  an  absolute  refusal, 
excused  myself  from  accepting  the 
pension  for  the  present. 

'  Mr.  Hume  had  been  the  nego- 
tiator of  this  aftair,  and  the  only  per* 
son  who  had  spoke  of  it.  Yet  I 
not  only  did  not  give  him  any  an- 
swer, though  it  was  he  who  wrote 
tome  on  the  subject,  but  did  not 
even  so  much  as  mention  him  in 
my  letter  to  general  Conway.  This 
was  the  third  slap  on  the  face  I  gave 
iny  patron ;  which,  if  he  does  not 
feel,  it  is  certainly. his  own  fault :  he 
can  feel  nothing. 

*  My  letter  was  not  clear,  nor 
could  it  be  so  to  geueral  Conway, 
who  did  not  know  the  motives  of  my 
refusal j  but  it  was  very  plain  to  Mr. 
Hume,  who  knew  them  but  too 
well.  He  nevertheless  pretended 
to  be  deceived  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  my  discontent,  as  to 
•that  of  my  declining  the  pension; 
and  in  a  letter  he  wrote  me  on  the 
occasion,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  king's  goodness  might  be 
continued  towards  me,  if  I  would 
re-consider  the  affair  of  the  pension. 
In  a  word,  he  seemed  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  remain  still  my  pa- 
tron, in  spite  of  my  teeth.  You 
will  imagine,  sir,  he  did  not  expect 
my  answer  *  and  he  had  none. 

'  Much  about  this  time,  for  I  do 
not  exactly*  know  the  date,  nor  is 
such  precision  necessary,  appeared  a 
letter  from  M.  de  Voltaire  to  me, 
with  an  English  translation,  which 
still  improved  on  the  original.  The 
noble  object  of  this  ingenious  per- 
formance was  to  draw  on  me  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  people 
among  whom  I  was  come  to  reside. 
I  made  not  the  least  doubt  that  my 
dear  patron  was  one  of  the  instru- 
ments of  its  publication ;  particu- 
larly when  I  saw  that  the  writer,  in 
endeavouring  to  alienate  from  me 


those  who  might  render  my  life 
agreeable,  had  omitted  the  name  ef 
him  who  brought  me  over.  He 
doubtless  knew  that  it  was  superflu- 
ous, and  that  with  regard  to  him, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be 
.said.  The  omission  of  his  name  so 
impoliticly  in  this  letter,  recalled  to 
my  mind,  what  Tacitus  says  of  the 
picture  of  Brutus,  omitted  en  a  fune- 
ral solemnity,  viz.  that  every  body 
took  notice  of  the  circumstance, 
merely  because  the  picture  was  not 
there. 

*  Mr.  Hume  then  is  not  mention- 
ed, but  he  lives  and  converses  with 
people  that  were  mentioned.     It  is 
well  known,  that  his  friends  are  all 
my  enemies,— the  Froncbins,  d'A- 
lemberu,  and  Voltaires  :   but  it  it 
much  worse  in  London,  for  here  I 
have  no  enemies  but  what  are  his 
friends.     For  why,  indeed,  should  I 
have  any  other  ?  Why  should  I  have 
even  these  ?  What  have  I  done  to 
lord  Littleton,  whom  I  don't  even 
know  ?  What  have  I  done  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  of  whom  I  know  as  little  ? 
What  do  they  know  of  me,  except 
that    I   am  unfortunate,    and  the 
friend  of  their  friend  Hume  ?  What 
can  he  have  said  to  them,   for  it  is 
only  through  him  they  know  me  ?  t 
can  very  well  imagine  that,  consi- 
dering the  part  he  has  to  play,  he 
does  not  unmask  himself  to  every 
body;  for  then  he  would  be  dis- 
guised to  nobody.    I  can  very  well 
•imagine  that  he  does  not  speak  of 
me    to  geueral    Conway,    or   the 
duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  does  in  bis 
private  conversations  with  Mr.  Wal- 
pole, and  his  secret  correspondence 
with  M.  d'Alembert  j  but  let  any 
one   observe    the  clue  which  has 
been  unravelled  at  London  since  my 
arrival,  ,and  it  will  easily  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Hume  does  not  hold 
the  principal  thread. 

'  At  length  the  moment  arrived 
when 
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when  it  was  thought  proper  to  9trike 
the  great  blow $  the  effect  of  which 
was  prepared  by  a  new  satirical 
piece,  published  in  the  newspapers. 
Had  there  remained  in  me  the  least 
doubt,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  have  harboured  it  after  perus- 
ing this  piece,  as  it  contained  facts 
unknown  to  any  body  but  Mr. 
Hume,  though  exaggerated,  it  is 
true,  in  order  to  render  thera  odious 
to  the  public. 

'  It  is  said  in  this  paper  that  my 
door  was  open  to  the  rich  and  shut 
to  the  poor.  Where  is  the  man 
.who  knows  when  my  door  was  open 
or  shut,*  except  Mr.  Hume,  with 
whom  J  lived,  and  by  whom  every 
{>ody  was  introduced  that  I  saw  ?  I 
will  except  one  great  personage, 
whom.  I  gladly  received  without 
knowing,  him,  and  whom  I  should 
Mill  have  more*  gladly  received  if  I 
had  known  him.  It  was  Mr.  Hume 
Who  told  me  his  name,  when  he 
was  gone  ;  on  which  information 
I  vvas  really  chagrined,  that,  as  he 
deigned  to  mount  up  two  pair  of 
■stairs,  he  was  not  received  in  the 
first  floor. 

'  As  to  the  poor  I  have  nothing  to 
fay.  I  was  constantly  desirous  of 
seeing  less  company  ;  but,  unwil- 
ling todis&fcase  any  one,  I  suffered 
•myself  to  be  directed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  received  every  body  he  intro- 
duced, without  distinction,  whether 
rich  or  poor. 

'  It  is  said  iq  the  same  piece,  that 
I  received  m.y  relations  very  coldly, 
not  tot  say  any  thing  wrse.  This 
genejaj  charge  relates,  to  my  having 
once  received  with  some  indiffer- 
ence the  only  relption  I  have  out  of 
Geneva,,  ana  $hat  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Hume.  It  miut  necessarily  be 
either  Mr.  Hume,  or  this  relation, 
-wlio  furnished  that  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. Now,  my  cousin,  whom  I 
{lave  ahvayE  known  for  a  friendly 


relative,  and  a  worthy  man,  is  in- 
,capable  of  furnishing  materials  for 
public  satires  against  me.  Besides, 
his  situation  in  life  confining  him  to 
the  conversation  of  persons  in  trade, 
he  has  no  connection  with  men  of 
letters,  or  paragraph  writers,  and 
still  less  with  satirists  5  sa  that 
the  articie  could  not  come  from 
him  At  the  worst,  can  I  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Hume  must  have 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
what  he  said  ;  and  that  he  construed 
it  in  a  way  the  most  favourable  to  his 
own  purpose  ?  It  is  not  improper  to 
add,  that  after  my  Tupture  with  Mr. 
Hume,  I  wrote  an  account  of  it  to 
my  cousin. 

*  In  line,  it  is  said  in  the  same  pa- 
per, that  I  am  apt  to  change  my 
friends.  No  great  subtlety  is  ne- 
cessary to  comprehend  what  this  re* 


flection  was  preparativeJ:o. 

*  But  let  us  inquire  %tn  facts,  f 
have  preserved  some  very  valuable 
and  solid  friends  fdr  twenty-five  or 
thirty-years.  I  have  others  whose 
friendship  is  of  a  later  date,  but  no 
less  firm  :  and  if  I  live,  I  may  pre- 
serve them  still  longer.  I  have  not 
found,  indeed,  the  same  security  in 
general  among  those  friendships  I 
have  made  with  men  of  letters.  I 
have  for  this  reasou  sometimes 
changed  them,  and  shall  always 
change  them  when  they  appear  sus- 
picious 5  for  I  am  determined  never 
to  have  friends  by  way  of  ceremony  j 
1  wish  to  have  them  only  with  ft 
view  to  shew  them  my  affection. 

'  If  ever  i  was  fully  and  clearly 
convinced  of  any  thing,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Hume  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  above  paper.  What 
is  still  more,  I  have  net  only  this  ab- 
solute conviction,  but  it  is  very  clear, 
to  me  that  Mr.  Hume  intended  I 
should  :  for  how  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  man  of  his  subtlety  would  ex- 
pose himself  thus,  it  he  had  wished 
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to  conceal  himself?— What  was  his 
design  in  it  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear. 
It  was  to  raise  my  resentment  to  the 
highest  pitch,  that  he  might,  with 
greater  eclat,  strike  the  blow  he  was 
preparing  to  give  me.  He  knew, 
that,  to  make  me  commit  a  number 
of  absurdities,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  put  me  in  a  passion. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  critical 
moment,  which  is  tp  shew  whether 
be  reasoned  well  or  ill. 

<  It  is  necessary  to  have  all  the 
presence  of  mind,  all  the  phlegm 
and  resolution  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  be 
able  to  take  the  part  he  took,  after 
Jill  (hat  has  passed  between  us.  In 
the  embarrassment  I  was  under,  in 
writing  to  general  Conway,  I  could 
make  use  only  of  obscure  expres- 
sions! to  which'  Mrt  Hume,  in 
quality  of  my  friend,  gave  what  in- 
terpretatiop  he  pleased.  Pretend- 
ing therefofl,  that,  he  knew  very 
well  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the 
circumstance  of  secrecy  which  g*ve 
me  uneasiness,  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fnise  of  the  general  to  endeavour  to 
remove  if;,  and  then  this  stoical 
'  and  truly  unfeeling  man  wrote  to 
me  the  most  friendly  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  me  that  he  was 
pxerting.  his  endeaupnrs  to  remove 
this  cause;  but  that  before  any 
thing  could  be  done,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  whether  I  would  ac- 
cept without  that  condition,  in  or- 
der not  to  expose  bis  majesty  to  a 
second  refusal. 

'This  was  the  decisive  moment, 
the  end  and  object  of  ail  his  labours. 
An  answer  was  required  :  he  would 
have  it.  To  prevent  effectually 
my  neglect  of  it,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Da- 
venport a  duplicate  of  his  letter; 
and  not  content  with  that  precau- 
tion, wrote  me  word,  \n  another 
billet,  that  he  could  not  possibly  stay 
.any  longer  in  London  to  serve  me. 
I  W3*  $iddy  with  amazement,  on. 


reading  this  note.  Never  in  my 
life  did  I  meet  with  any  thing  soun* 
accountable. 

<  At  length  be  obtained  from  ma 
the  so  much  desired  answer,  and  be* 
gan  presently  to  triumph.  Already, 
in  writing  to  Mr  Davenport,  ha, 
bad  treated  me  .as  a  brutal  man, 
and  a  mftister  of  ingratitude.  But 
he  wanted  to  do  still  more.  Ha 
thinks  his  pleasures  well  taken,  an4 
no  proofs  can  be  made  to  appear 
against  him.  He  demands  an  ex« 
planationi  he  shall  have  it,  and  he* 
it  is. 

'That  last  stroke  was  a  master, 
piece.  He  himself  proves  every 
thing,  and  that  beyond  reply. 

<  I  will  suppose,  though  by  waj 
of  impossibility,  that  my  complaints 
against  Mr*  Hume  never  reached 
his  ears;  that  he  knew  nothing  sf 
them;  but  was  as  perfectly  igra* 
rant  of  them,  as  if.  he  had  no  cabal 
with  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them,~as  completely  as  if  he  had 
resided  all  the  while  in  China.    Yet 
our  behaviour  to  each  other  j  toe 
last  striking  words  which  I  said  to 
him  in  London  j  the  letter  whica 
followed  replete  with  fern  and  an* 
xiety ;  my  persevering  silence,  mort 
expressive  than  words ;  my  public 
and  bitter  complaints  with  regard  to 
the  letter  of  M.  d'Alembertj  my 
letter  to  the  minister,  who  did  not 
write    to   me,  in  answer  to  that 
which  Mr.  Hume  wrote  to  me  him* 
self,  and  in  which  I  did  not  men* 
tion  him  ;  and  in  fine  my  refusal, 
without  deigning  to  address  myself 
to  him,  to  acquiesce  in  an  affiaf 
which  he  had  managed  in  my  ft* 
vour,  with   nay  own  privity,  and 
without  any  opposition  on  my  parti 
all  this  must  have  spoken  in  *  very 
forcible  manner,  I  will  &ot  *ay  to 
any  person  of  the  least  senabuityj 
t>ut  to  every  man  of  common  sense. 

'<  Strange,  Upt  afte*  I  had  hrolea 
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off  all  correspondence  with  him  foe 
three  months  ;  after  I  bad  matie.no 
answer  to  any  one  of  Jits  letters, 
however  important  the  subject  of  it, 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  both  public 
and  private  marks  of  that  affliction 
which  his  infidelity  occasioned,-— 
this  mam  o£  so  penetrating  a  genius 
when  he  pleases,  and  yet  so  dull  as 
if  by  nature,  should  see  nothing, 
near  nothing,  feel  nothing,  be  moved 
at  nothing  ;  but  without  one  word 
of  complaint,  justification,  or  ex* 
planation,  should  continue  to  give 
the  most  striking  marks  of  his  good 
will  to  serve  me,  in  spite  of  myself ! 
He  wrote  to  me  affectionately,  that 
be.  could  not  stay  any  longer  in  Lon- 
don to  do  me  service  ;  as  if  we  had 
agreed  that  he  should  stay  there  for 
that  purpose  2  This  blindness,  this 
insensibility,  this  obstinacy,  are  not 
in  nature  $  they  must  be  accounted 
for  from  other  motives .  Jjet .  us  set 
his  behaviour  in  a  still  clearer  light  $ 
for  this  is  the  decisive  point,       .    - 

'Mr*  Hume  must  necessarily 
have  acted  in  this  affair,  either  ai 
one  of  the  first  or  last  of  mankinds 
There  is  no  medium,  it  remains 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  it  is. 

'  Could  Mr.  Hume,  after  so 
many  instances  of  disdain  on  my 
part,  have  still  the  astonishing  ge- 
nerosity to  persevere  sincerely  in 
serving  me  }  He  knew  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  accept  his  good 
offices,  while  I  entertained  for  him 
such  sentiments  as  I  had  conceived.  • 
He  had  himself  avoided  an  explana- 
tion. So  that  to  serve  me  without 
justifying  himself,  would  have  been 
to  render  his  services  useless;  this, 
therefore,  was  no  generosity, 

'  If  he  supposed  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances I  should  have  accepted 
bis  services,  he  must  have  believed 
me  to  have  been  a  villain.  It  was 
then  in  behalf  of  a  man  whom  he 
frupposed  to  be  a  scoundrel,  that  he 


so  warmly  solicited  a  pension  from 
his  Majesty.  -  Can  any  thing  be 
imagined  more  extravagant  ? 

'  But,  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume, 
constantly  pursuing  his  plan,  should 
only  have  said  to  himself.  This  is  the 
moment  for  its  execution ;  for,  by 
pressing  Rousseau  to  accept  the  pen- 
sion, he  will  be  reduced  either  to  ac- 
cept or  refuse  it;  If  he  accepts  it, 
I  shall,  with  the  proofs  I  have  in 
hand  agaitisthim,  be  able  complete- 
ly to  disgrace  him :  if  he  refuses  after 
having  accepted  it,  he  witi  have  nrf 
pretext,  but  must  give  a  reason  for 
such  refusal.  This  is  what  I  ex- 
pect :  if  he  accuses  me,  he  is  ruined. 

'  If,  I  say,  Mr.  Hume  reasoned 
with  himself  in  thi*  manner,  be  did 
tvhat  was  consistent  with  his  plan, 
and  in  that  case  very  natural.  In* 
deed,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
his  conduct  in  the  affair  can  be  ex* 
plained,  for  upon  any  «ther  suppose 
lion,  It  is*  inexplicable  t  if  this  be 
not  demonstrable,  nothing  ever  wa* 

'The  critical  situation  in  which 
he  had  now  reduced  me*  recalled 
strongly  to  m v  mind  the  tour  word*' 
which  1  mentioned  above,  and  which 
I  heard  him  say  and  repeat,  at  a 
time  when  I  did  not  comprehend 
their  full  force.  It  was  the  first 
night  after  our  departure  from  Paris. 
We  slept  in  the  same  chamber, 
when,  during  the  night,  I  heard 
him  several  tiroes  cry  out  with  great 
vehemence,  in  the  French  language, 
•I  have  you,  Rousseau.  I  know  not 
whether  he  was  awake  or  sleep. 

*  The  expression  was  remarkable 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  to  be  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  force  jot  choice  of  words.  I 
took  these  words,  however,  and  I 
could  not  then  take  them  otherwise 
than  in  a  favourable  sense,  although 
the  tone  of  voice  indicated  this  less 
than  the  expression.    It  was  indeed 
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a  tone  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  any  ideaj  but  it  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  those  terrible 
looks  I  hare  before  mentioned.  At 
every  repetition  of  these  words  I 
was  seized  with  a  shuddering  and 
horror  I  could  not  resist  $  though  a 
moment's  recollection  restored  me, 
'  and  made  me  smile  at  my  terror. 
The  next  day,  all  this  was  so  per- 
fectly obliterated,  that  I.  did  not 
even  once  think  of  it  during  my 
stay  in  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  not  till  my  arrival  in 
this. place,  that  so  many  things  have 
contributed  to  recal  these  words  to 
xny  mind  ;  and  indeed  recal  them 
every  moment. 

'  These  words,  the  tone  of  which 
dwells  on  my  heart,  as  if  I  had  but 
just  heard  them ;  the  long  and  fatal 
looks  so  frequently  cast  on  me ;  the 
patting  me  on  the  back,  with  the 
repetition  of  my  deer  sir,  in  answer 
to  my  suspicions  of  his  being  a 
traitor  :  all  this  affects  me  to  such  a 
degree,  after  what  preceded,  that 
the  recollection,  had  1  no  other 
cause,  would  be.  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent all  return  of  confidence  :  not  a 
night  indeed  passes  but  I  think  I 
hear,  I  have  you,  Rousseau,  ring  in 
my  ears,  as  if  he  had  just  pronouuced 
them. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  I  know  you 
have  me  j  but  that  only  by  mere  ex- 
ternals ;  you  have  me  in  the  public 
opinion  and  judgment  of  mankind. 
You  have  my  reputation,  and  per- 
haps my  security.  .  The  general 
prepossession  is  in  your  favour $  it 
will  be  very  easy  for  you  to  make 
me  pass  for  the  monster  you  have 
begun  to  represent  me  j  and  {  al- 
ready see  the  barbarous  exultation 
of  my  implacable  enemies.  The 
public  will  no  longer  spare  me,  and 
without  any  further  inquiry  ;  every 
body  is  on  the  side  of  those  who 
have   conferred    favours,   because 


each  is  desirous  to  attract  the 
good  offices,  by  displaying  a 
bility  of  the  obligation.  I  foresee 
readily  the  consequences  of  all  this, 
particularly  in  the  country  to  which 
you  have  conducted  me ;  and 
where,  being  without  friends  and  a 
stranger  to  everybody,  1  lie  almost 
entirely  at  your  mercy.  The  sensi- 
ble part  of  mankind,  however,  will 
comprehend  that  I  must  have  been 
so  far  from  seeking  this  affair,  that 
nothing  more  terrible  could  possibly 
have  happened  to  me  in  mjr  pre- 
sent situation.  They  will  perceive 
that  nothing  but  my  invincible  aver- 
sion to  all  kind  of  falsehood,  and 
the  impossibility  of  my  professing  a 
regard  for  a  person  who  had  for- 
feited it,  could  have  prevented  dis- 
simulation on  my  part,  at  a  time 
when  my  interests  made  it,  on  so 
many  accounts,  a  law.  But  the  sen. 
sible'part  of  maakind  are  few  in 
number,  nor  do  they  make  a  noise 
in  the  world. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  you  hare  vie 
by  all  the  ties  of  this  Jifej  butyoa 
have  no  power  over  my  probity  or 
my  fortitude,  which  being  inde- 
pendent either  of  you  or  of  man* 
kind,  I  will  preserve  in  spite  of  you. 
Think  not  to  frighten  me  with  the 
fortune  that  awaits  me.  I  know 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  I  am  ac* 
customed  to  their  injustice,  and  have 
learned  to  care  little  about  it.  If 
you  have  taken  your  resolution,  as 
I  have  reason  to  believe  you  have, 
be  assured  mine  is  also  taken.  1 
am  feeble  indeed  in  body,  but  my 
strength  of  mind  was  never  greater. 
Mankind  may  say  and  do  what  they 
ple^e.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
to  me ;  but  it  is  of  consequence  to 
me,  that  I  should  end  as  1  have  be- 
gun.) that  I  should  maintain  mj 
rectitude  and  candour  to  the  end, 
whatever  may  happen  $  and  that  J 
should  have  no  cause  to  reproach 
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myself  either  with  meanness  in  ad- 
versity, or  insolence  in  prosperity. 
Whatever  disgrace  may  attend,  or 
misfortune  threaten  me,  I  am  pre- 

rtred.  Though  I  am  to  be  pitied, 
am  much  less  so  than  you ;  and 
all  the  revenge  I  shall  take  on  you, 
is,  to  leave  you  the  tormenting  con- 
sciousness of  being  obliged,  in  spite 
pf  yourself,  to  respect  the  unfortu- 
nate person  you  have  oppressed. 

'  In  concluding  this  letter,  I  am 
surprised  at  my  having  been  able  to 
Write  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  die 
with  grief,  every  line  was  sufficient 
to  kill  me.  Every  circumstance  of 
the  affair  is  equally  incomprehensi- 
ble. Such  conduct  as  yours  is  not 
in  nature :  it  is  contradictory,  and 
yet  it  is  demonstrable.  On  each 
side  of  me  there  is  an  abyss,  and  I 
am  lost  in  one  or  the  other. 

c  If  you  are  guilty,  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  mankind ;  if  you  are 
innocent,  I  am  the  most  culpable. 
You  even  make  me  desire  to  be 
that  contemptible  object.  .  Yes,  the 
situation  to  which  you  see  me  re- 
duced, prostrate  at  yeur  feet,  cry- 
Ipg  out  for  mercy,  and  doing  every 
thing  to  obtain  it ;  publishing  aloud 
my  own  un worthiness,  and  paying 
the  most  marked  homage  to  your 
virtues,  would  be  to  my  heart  a  state 
of  joy  and  genial  emotion,  afier  the 
state  of  restraint  and  mortification 
into  which  you  have  plunged 
me. 

r  I  have  but  one  word  more  to 
say.  If  you  are  guilty,  write  to  me 
no  more  :  it  would  be  superfluous, 
for  certainly  you  could  not  deceive 
me.  If  you  are  innocent,  deign  to 
justify  yourself.  I  know  my  duty  j 
I  love,  and  shall  always  love  it,  how- 
ever difficult  and  severe.  There  is 
no  state  of  abjection  from  which  a 
heart,  not  formed  for  it,  may  not  re- 
cover.   Once  again,  I  say,  if  you  are 


innocent,  deign  to  justify  yourself; 
if  you  are  not,  adieu  tor  ever. 

'  Jean  Jacaubs  RgussbauV 

"  After  hesitating  some  time 
whether  he  should  make  any  reply 
to  this  strange  memorial,  Home  at 
last  resolved  to  write  to  Rousseau, 
as  follows: 

'  Lisle-street,  Leicester-fields, 

July  22,  1766. 
'Sir, 
'  I  shall  only  answer  one  article 
of  your  long  letter  :  it  is  that  which 
regards  the  conversation  we  had  the 
evening  before  your  departure.  Mr. 
Davenport  had  contrived  a  good-na- 
tured artifice,  to  make  you  believe, 
that  a  retour  chaise  was  ready  to  set 
out  for  Wooton ;  and  I  believe  he 
caused  an  advertisement  to  be  put 
in  the  papers,  in  order  the  better 
to  deceive  you.  His  purpose  only 
was  to  save  you  some  expences  in 
the  journey,  which  I  thought  a 
laudable  project  5  though  I  had  no 
hand  either  in  contriving;  or  con- 
ducting it.  You  entertained,  how- 
ever, a  suspicion  of  his  design,  while 
we  were  sitting  alone  by  my  fire- 
side )  and  you  reproached  me  with 
concurring  in  it.  I  endeavoured  to 
pacify  you,  and  to  divert  the  dis- 
course; but  to  no  purpose.  You 
sat  sullen,  and  was  either  silent,  or 
made  me  very  peevish  answers.  At 
last  you  rose  up,  and  look  a  turn  or 
two  about  the  room 3  when  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
you  clapped  yourself  on  my  knee, 
threw  your  arms  about  my  neck, 
kissed  me  with  seeming  ardour,  and 
bedewed  my  face  with  tears.  You 
exclaimed,  '  My  dear  friend,  can 
you  ever  pardon  this  folly !  After 
all  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  serve 
me,  after  the  numberless  instances- 
of  friendship  you  have  given  me# 
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here  I  reward  you  .with  this  ill-hu- 
mour and  sullenness.  But  your 
forgiveness  of  use  will  be  a  new  in- 
stance of  your  friendship  j  and  I 
hope  y<m  will,  find  afr  "bottom,  that 
my  heart  is  not  unworthy  of  it.' 

'  I  was  very  much  affected,  1  own  5 
and  I  believe  a  very  tender  scene 
passed  between  us.  You  added,  by- 
way of  compliment  no  doubt,  that 
though  I  had  many  better  titles  to 
recommend  me  to  posterity,  yet 
perhaps  my  uncommon  attachment 
tD  a  poor  unhappy  a~nd  persecuted 
Shan  would  not  be  altogether  over- 
looked; 

*  This  incident  Was  somewhat  re-' , 
markable ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
either  you  or  I  could  so  soon  have 
forgot  it.  But  you  have  had  the  as- 
surance to  tell  me  the  story  twice, 
itt  4  manner  so  different,  or  rather 
to  Opposite,  that  when  I  persist,  as  I 
do>  in  this  account,  it  necessarily 
follow*  that  either  you  are,  or  I  ami 
si  lfer.  Ybu  imagine,  perhaps,  that  * 
because  the  incident  passed  privately 
Without  a  witness,  the  question  will 
Ke  between  the  credibility  of  your 
assertion  and  of  mine.  But  you 
shall  not  have  this  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage, which  ever  ybu  are 
pleased  to  term  it.  I  shall  produce 
against  you  other  proofs,  which  will 
put  the  matter  beyond  controversy. 

*  First,  you  ate  not  aware,  that  I 
have  a  letter  under  your  hand,  which 
is  totally  irrecdrtcileaWe  with  your 
account,  and  confirms  mine. 

f  Secondly,  I  told  the  story  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  to  Mr. 
Pavenport,  with  a  vtew  of  prevent* 
mg  any  such  good-natured  artifices 
for  the  future.  He  surely  remem* 
berth. 

c  Thirdly,  as  I  thought  thfc  story 
rftuch  to  your  honour,  1  told  it  to- 
several  of  my  friends  here,  I  even 
wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Mud.  de 
Baufilers  at  Paris.    I  believe  no  ope 


will  imagine  that  I  was  preparing 
before-hand  ah  apology,  in  case  of  a 
rupture  with  you ;  which,  of  alt 
human  events,  I  should  then  have 
thought  the  most  incredible,  espe- 
cially as  we  were  separated  olrnobt 
for  ever,  and  I  still  continued  to 
render  you  the  most  essential  ser- 
vices. 

•  Fourthly,,  the  story,  as  I  tell  it, 
is  consistent  and  rational :  there  is 
not  common  sense  in  your  account. 
What !  because  sometimes,  when 
absent  in  thought  (a  circumstance 
common  enough  with  men  whose 
minds  are  intensely  occupied),  I  have 
a  fixed  look  or  stare,  you  suspect 
me  to  be  a  traitor,  and  you  hive  the 
assurance  to  tell  me  of  such  black 
and  ridiculous-  suspicions  !  4?ot  you 
do  not  even  pretend  that  before  you 
left  London  you  had  any  other  soikk 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  toe. 

'  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail  with 
regard  to  your  letter:  you  yourself 
well  know,  that  all  the  dther  arti- 
cles of  it  are  without  foundation.    I 
shall  only  add  in  general,  that  I  en- 
joyed about  a  month  ago  an  un- 
common pleasure,  in  thinking  that, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  I  had, 
by  assiduity  and  care,  and  even  be- 
yond my  most   sanguine  expecta- 
tions, provided  for  yonr  repose,  ho- 
nour, and  fortune.    But  that  plea- 
sure was  soon  embittered,  by  finding 
that  you  had  voluntarily  and  wan- 
tonly thrown  away  all  those  advan- 
tages, and  was  become  the  declared 
enemy  of  your  own  repose,  fortune, 
and  honour  i  1  cannot  be  surprised 
after  this  that  you  are  my  eueroy. 
Adieu,  and  for  ever. 

cc  Not  content  with  writing  this 
exculpatory  letter,  Mr.  Hume  called 
on  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  to  state 
publicly  the  concern  he  had  in  the 
affair  j  and  an  epistolary  cones* 
pondence  took  place  between  thesa 
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two  gentlemen,  which  nearly  t*N 
minated  in  an  open  rapture. 

.     *  Mr.  Home  to  Mr.  Walpol*. 

'Bear  Sir, 
*  When  I  came  home  last  night, 
I  found  on  my  table  a  very  long  let- 
ter from  d'Alembert,  tyho  tells  me, 
that  on  receiving  front  me  an  ac- 
count of  my  affair  with  Rousseau, 
he  (summoned  a  meeting  of  all  my 
literary  friends  at  Paris,  and  found 
them  all  unanimously  of  the  same 
opinion  with  himself,  and  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  tovme  with  regard  to 
rny  conduct.  l*hey  all  think  I  ought 
to  give  to  the  public  'a  narrative  of 
the  whole.  However,  I  persist  still 
tnore  closely  in  my  first  opinion,  es- 
pecially after  receiving  the  last  ma<$ 
letter.  D'Alembert  tells  us,  that  it 
is  of  great  importance  for  me,  to 

i'ustify  myself  from  having  any  hand 
ri  th£  letter  from  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. I  am  told  by  Crawford,  that 
yon  had  wrote  it  a  fortnight  before  I 
left  Paris,  but  did  not  shew  it  to  a 
ftiortal  for  fear  of  hurting  me;  a 
delicacy  of  which  t  am  very  sensi- 
ble. Pray  recollect  if  it  was  so. 
Though  I  do  not  intend  to  publish. 
{  am.  collecting  all  the  original 
pieces,  and  I  shall  connect  them  by  a 
concise  narrative.  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  have  that  letter,  and  Rous- 
seau's, answer.  Pray,  assist  me  in 
this  work.  .  About  what  time,  do 
you  think,  were  they  printed  ? 

'I  am,  &c.' 
"  To  this  letter,  Mr.  Walpole  sent 
(he  following  answer,  which  Hume 
inserted  in  the  Expost  he  puplished4 
■with  the  exception  of  the  first  para- 
graph, and  the  concluding  sentence  j 
in  omission  which  gave  much  offence 
|o  the  former  gentleman, 

<  Artington-Strfeer, 
•DpafSir,      July  20,1766. 
1  Your  set  of  library  friend*  ate 


what  a  ^et  of  literary  rhen  are  apt  to 
be,  exceedingly  absurd.  They  hold 
a  consistory  to  consult  how  to  argue 
trfth  a  madman  j  and  they  think  it 
*ery  necessary  for  your  character,  to 
gHfc  them  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Rousseau  exposed  j  hot  because  h* 
has  provoked  you,  but  them,  If 
fteusseau  prints,  you  must;  but  I 
certainly  would  hot,  till  he  does. 
<  '  J  cannot  be  precise  as  to  the 
time  of  mjr  writing  the  King  of 
Prussia**  tetter;  but  I  do  assure  you 
with  trite  utmost  truth,  that  it  waa 
several  days  before  you  left  Paris, 
arid  befoh*  Rousifeau's  arrival  there, 
of  which  I  can  give  you  a  strong 
proof,  for  I  not  only  suppressed  the 
letter  while  you  fstaid  there,  out  of 
delicacy  to  you  $  but  it  was  the  rea* 
soil  why,  out  of  delicacy  to  myself, 
I  did  nptgo  to  see  him,  as  you  often., 
proposed  to  trie,  thinking  it  wrong 
to  go  and  make  a  cordial  visit  to  a 
than,  with  a  letter  In  rriy  pocket  to 
laugh  at  him.  'You  arfe  at  full  li- 
berty, dear  Sir,  td  make  use  of  what 
1  say  in  your  justification,  either  to 
Rousseau,  or  to  any  body  else.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you* 
blamed  on  my  account;  I  have  a 
hearty  contempt  of  Rousseau,  and 
am  perfectly  indifferent  what  the 
literati  of  Paris  think  df  the  matter. 
tf  there  is  any  fault,  which  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  let  it  lie  on  me. 
No  parts  can  hinder  my  laughing -at 
theh-  possessor,  if  he  is  a  mounte-t 
bank.  If  he  has,  a  bad  and  most  un- 
grateful heart,  as  Rousseau  hat 
shewn  iri  your  case  into  the"  bargain, 
he  will  have  my  scorn  likewise,  aa 
he  will  of  all  good  and  sensible  men? 
You  may  trust  your  sentence  to 
sticli,  who  are  as  respectable  judges. 
as  any  that  have  pored  over  ten 
thousand  more  volumes. 

<  Yours;  &e. 

-    f  P,  S»  I  will  look  out  the  letter 
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and  the  dates  ag  soop  as  1  goto 
Strawberry-hill/ 

ft  AJi  hopes  of  accommodating 
4bc  unfortunate  difference  between 
Jlume  and  Rousseau  having  van- 
ished, it.  soon  came  to  the  know-* 
Jedge  of  the  public,  who  felt  an  in- 
terest in  it,  proportioned  to  the  cele* 
brity  of  the  personages  conoerped. 
Both  parties  thought  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  justify  themselves ;  and, 
with  this  view,  Rousseau  wrote  let- 
ters to  several  of  their  common 
friends,  Retailing  ql\  t]ie  circun>r 
stances  pf  his  storyr  ^ 

*'  The  extensive  correspondence 
which  Rousseau  had  on  the  Conti- 
nent, enabled  him  to  circulate  every 
w^re  his  complaint,  and  he  gene-? 
rally  affected  t{ie  greatest  anxiety 
that  all  letters  to,  him  should  have, 
an  envelope  addressed  to  aaother, 
lest  they  should  be  kidnapped  of 
opened.  He  wrqte  to  M,  Guy,  a 
bookseller  at  Paris,  who  was  engaged 
in  printing  his  Dictionary  of  Music  j 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  letters, 
be  accused  Hu.me  of  having  entered 
into  a  league  with,  his  enemies  to 
betray  pud  defame  him,  and  chal-r 
lenged  him  to  print  the  papers  which 
bad  passed  between  them.  Guy 
communicated  the  letter  to  several 

!>ersons  at  Paris,  aud  a  translation  of 
t  was  inserted  in  the  newspapers  at 
London. 

"  "  The  publicity  of  this  accusation 
overcame  the  scruples  which  Mr. 
Hume  felt  in  laying  the  matter  be- 
fore the  world,  as  longer  silence 
might  be  construed  to  his  disad- 
vantage. In  the  beginning  of  the 
rupture,  he  had  deemed  it  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  friends,  to 
draw  up  and  communicate  to  them 
a  narrative  of  his  connections  with 
Rousseau  ;  but  he  had  hitherto  re- 
sisted their  solicitations  to  print  it. 
This  narrative  was  now  translate^ 
into  French,  and  published  by  his 


friends  at  Paris*  -It  was  imroedi* 
ately  translated  into  English  under 
Hume's  own  eye,  who  took  the 
precaution  to  deposit  all  the  original 
letters  in  the  British  Museum. 

"The  literary  world,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  took  part  in  this  dispute 
between    two  characters  so   cele* 
brated  as  Hume  and  Rousseau  ;  and 
although  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
was  universally  condemned,   a  few 
took  up  the  pen  in  his  defence.     In 
November    l?6Q9  there  was  pub-? 
fished  at  Paris  a  pamphlet  un^er  the 
title  of  Observation?  sur  V^xp^fi  sue? 
cinct  de  Iq   Contestation  qui   s*est 
jtcvte  enire  jtf.  Hume  t%  M.  Rous- 
seau ;  and  in.  the  sanie  year  was  pub-» 
lished    at    London,  and  {rarjsigtecl 
jnto    French,  Justification  a\e  J.  J. 
Rousseau  dans  la  Contestation  qui 
tut  est   survenue   apec    M.    Hume* 
Hiere  also  appeared  at  London  A 
Letter  to  the  Hon.  Horace  tVglpok 
concerning  the  Dispute  bettcean  Mr. 
flume  ami  M.  Rousseau.    The  Pa- 
risian press  gave  to  the  public  Re- 
fiexij>ns  sur  qui  s*est  passe4  au  Svjet 
de  la  Rupture  $e  J.  J.  Rousseau  et 
de  M,  Hume ;  and  also  a  very  lone 
tract,    entitled    f*laid,oyer  pout  et 
contre  J.  J.  Rousseau  et  le  ik>cteu\ 
D.  Hume,  VHistorien  Anglois  :  *  arec 
des  Anecdotes  interessantes  relative 
au  sujet ;  ouvrage  nioral  et  critique, 
pour  servir  de  suite  aux  entries  de  ces 
deux  grands .  hommes.    In  the  firs( 
part  of  this  work,  the  author  14  ex- 
ceedingly severe  against  Hume,  bat 
he  afterwards  softens  a  little  a$  to 
him,  and  attacks  Rousseau  at  peat 
length.     It  is  written  in  a  sprightly 
style,  and  is  rather  interest  ink.     He 
appears,  however,  to  be  totally  un- 
acquainted with  Hume's  character, 
and  confesses  and  laments  his  igno- 
rance of  our  historians  works:  the 
word  Docteur,  prefixed  to  Hume's 
name  in  the  tide,  is  a  faint  evidence 
of  this.     He  is  inclined,  on  the 
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■whole,  to  ascribe  Rousseau's  conduct 
4  «*  dcreglment  de  son  esprit— et 
monpas  aia  perversitd  de  son  cxur. 

"  Even  the  fair  sex  stood  forward 
in  defence  of  their  favourite  man  of 
feeling ;  and  a  lady  at  Paris  signa- 
lized herself  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of 
Rousseau:  it  was  entitled.  La  Vertu 
xengie  par  I'dmitU,  ou  Recueil  de 
Lettres  sur  J.  J.  Rousseau,  par  Ma- 
dame ***•  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
aide,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hume, 
in  which  he  assailed  the  unfortunate 
Genevese  with  all  the  acuteness  of 
his  satire,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
wit. 

"  While  occupied  in  composing 
an  elaborate  review  of  this  contro- 
versy, and  gravely  weighing  the 
conduct  of  both  parties,  we  acci- 
dentally met  with  the  following  jew 
d  esprit  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
the  newspaper  in  which  the  transla- 
tion of  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  first  appeared.  Be* 
fore  inserting  it,  however,  we  may 
premise,  that  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced  person  to' 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hume  could  en- 
tertain the  slightest  malevolence  to- 
wards his  protigi^  or  that  the  con- 
cern he  took  in  his  behalf  originated 
from  any  other  motive  than  the 
most  generous  philanthropy.  We 
may  bewail  the  eccentricity  of  mind 
which  could  conjure  up  suspicions 
like  those  entertained  by  Rousseau, 
and  give  consequence  to  empty  tri- 
fles j  but  justice  and  honour  call  on 
us  to  condemn  the  man  who  could 
convert  these  into  premeditated 
crimes,  and  found  on  them  injuri- 
ous accusations  against  innocence- 
nay,  more,  against  the  very  person 
who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  symptoms 
of  a  crazy  intellect  were  at  times 
perceptible  in  the  conduct  of  Rous- 
seau: his  caprices,  his  brutal  rude- 


ness, his  eternal  wrangling  with  alt 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  as 
friends  and  benefactors,  were  forci- 
ble indications  of  a  species  of  men- 
tal derangement.  We  may,  there- 
fore, relax  a  little  from  the  austere 
laws  of  criticism,  and  indulge  in  a 
harmless  jocularity,  now,  perhaps, 
the  best  medium  through  which  thitf 
singula*  dispute  can.  be  contem- 
plated. 

"  The  humourous  production  al- 
luded to  is  in  the  form  of  an  indict- 
ment, as  follows : 

Heads  0tf  an  Indictment  laid  by  X 
J.  Rousseau,  philosopher,  against 
D.  Hume,  Esqi 

"  1.  That  the  said  David  Hume, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  philosophy^ 
and  not  having  the  fitness  of  things 
before  his  eyes,  did  concert  a  plan 
with  Messrs*  Fronchin,  Voltaire, 
and  D'Alembert,  to  ruin  the  said  J. 
J.  Rousseau  for  ever,  by  bringing 
him  over  to  England,  and  there  set- 
tling him  to  his  heart's  content. 

"  2.  That  the  said  David  Ham© 
did,  with  a  malicious  and  traitorous 
intent,  procure,  or  cause  to  be  pro* 
cured,  by  himself,  or  somebody  else, 
one  pension  of  the  yearly  value  of 
100/.  or  thereabouts,  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  account 
of  his  being  a  philosopher,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  as  to  him  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau  should  seem 
meet* 

"3.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
did,  one  night  after  he  left  Paris,  put 
the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  bodily 
fear,  by  talking  in  his  sleep;  al- 
though the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  doth 
not  know,  whether  the  said  David 
Hume  was  really  asleep,  or  whether 
he  shammed  Abraham,  or  what  he 
meant.  .  < 

"  4.  That,  at  another  time*  as  the 

said  David  Hume  and  the  said  J.  J. 
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fcoussean  were  sitting  opposite  each 
other  by  the  fire-side  in  London,  he, 
the  said  David  Hume*  did  look  at 
him,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  a 
manner  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  idea  :  that  he,  the  said  J.  J; 
Rousseau*  to  get  rid  of  the  embar- 
rassment he  was  under,  endeavoured 
to  look  full  at  him,  the  said  David 
Home*  in  return,  to  try  if  kerould 
not  stare  him  out  of  countenance  5. 
bat  in  fixing  his  eyes  against  his,  the 
said  David  Hume  s,  he  felt  the  most 
inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged 
'  to  turn  them  away,  insomuch  that 
the  said.  J. 'J*  Rousseau  doth  in  his 
heart  think  and  believe,  as  much  as 
he  believes  any  thing,  that  he  the 
said  pavid  Hume  is  a  certain  com* 
position  of  a  white-witch  add  a 
rattle-snake. 

"5.  That  the  said  David  Huitie 
on  the  same  evening,  after  politely 
returning  the  embraces  of  him,  the 
said  J.  J.  Reusseau,  and  gently  tap- 
ping him  on  the  hack,  did  repeat 
several  times,  in  a  good-natured  easy 
tone,  the  words,  fVliy,  what,  my 
eW sir!  Way,  m§  dear  sir!  Oh  my 
dear  sir  /-^From  whence  the  said 
J.  J.  Rousseau  doth'  conclude,  as  he 
thinks  upon  solid  and  sufficient 
grounds,  that  he  the  said  David 
Hume  is  a  traitor  )  albeit  he,  die 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  doth  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  physiognomy  of •  the 
good  David  is  that  of  an  honest  man* 
all  but  those  terrible  eyes  of  his, 
which  he  must  have  borrowed  j  bat 
he  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  'vows  to 
God  he  cannot  conceive  from  whom 
or  what. 

"  6.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
bath  more  inquisitiveness  abouthim 
than  becometh  a  philosopher,  and 
did  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with'  the  governante  of 
him  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

•'  y;  That  the  said  David  Hume 


did  most  atrociously  and  flagitiously 
put  him  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau* 
philosopher,  into  a  passion  ;  at 
knowing  that  then  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  number  of  absurdities. 

"  8.  That  the  said  Datid  Home 
must  bave  published  Mr.  Waipole's 
fetter  in  the  newspapers,  because,  at 
that  time*  there  was  neither  mam 
woman,  nor  child,  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  said  David 
Hume,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and 
the  printers  oflhe  several  newspapers 
aforesaid* 

"  9.  That  somebody  in  a  certain 
matagine,  and  somebody  else  in  a 
certain  newspaper,  said  something 
against  him  the  said  John  James 
Rousseau,  which  he,  the  said  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  is  pereuaded,  for  the  rea-> 
son  above-mentioned,  could  be  -no- 
bewjy  but  the  said  David  Hume. 

",  IO.  That  the  said  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau knows,  that  he*  the  said  David 
Hume,  did  open  and  peruse  the  kt* 
ten  of  him  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
because  he  one  day  saw  the  said 
David  Hume  go  oet  of  the  room* 
after  his  owtt  servant*  who  had,  at 
that  time>  a  letter  of  the  said  J.  J. 
Rousseau's  in  his  hands;  which 
must  have  been  in  older  to  take  it 
from  the  servant,  open  it  4  and  read 
the  contents. 

"  1 1 .  -That  the  said  David  Hume 
did,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil* 
in  a  most  wicked  and  unnatural 
manner,  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent* 
to  the  lodgings  of  him,  the  said  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  one  dish  of  beet-steaks* 
thereby  meaning  to  insinuate,  that 
he,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  was  a 
beggar,  and  came  over  to  England 
to  ask  alms;  whereas  be  it  known 
to  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  be* 
the  said  John  James  Rousseau, 
brought  with  him  the  means  of  sab* 
,  sistence,  and  did  not  come  with  an 
empty  purse)  as  he  doubts  not  bat 
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lie  can  live  upon'  his  labours,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends;  and 
in  short  can  do  better  without  the 
said  David  Hume  than  with  him. 


«  12.  That  beside  all  the*  Acts 
put  together*,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau 
did  not  like  a  certain  appearance  of 
things  on  the  whole." 


Character  of  Dr.  Blair. 
[From  Dr.  Hill's  Accovmt  of  his  Life  and  Writings.] 


*'  TN  no  sitcation  did  Dr.  Blair 
1  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  circle  of  his  private 
friends.  This  circle,  however,  was 
not  very  numerous.  Though  his 
benevolence  was  general  and  exten- 
sive, yet  he  was  cautious  in  bestow- 
ing the  marks  of  his  esteem.  With 
the  foibles  of  his  friends,  if  venial, 
lie  was  not  apt  to  be  offended.  He 
could  make  the  person  who  bad  the 
weakness,  first  laugh  at  it  in  others, 
and  then  bring  it  home  to  himseifl 
By  a  happy  mixture  of •  gentleness 
and  pleasantry,  he  gave  instruction 
without  giving  oftence;  and,  while 
indulging  a  species  of  wit,  in  which 
there  was  no  sarcasm,  be  seemed 
happy  in  coring  trifling  defects. 

"  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  too,  he  discovered  the  most, 
amiable  condescension.  To  those 
whom  he  esteemed,  he  committed 
himself  freely,  and  without  reserve ; 
and  he  took  no  liberty  with  them 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  grant 
By  no  affected  restraint  did  he  ever 
put  them  in  mind  of  his  superiority, 
of  which,  during  his  social  hours,  he 
seemed  utterly  unconscious.  Had 
he  thus  unbended  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  which  he  never 
did,  they  would  hare  been  unable  to 
reconcile  what  they  saw  with  what 
they  heard  of  him.  They  would 
have  been  like  those  who  beheld 
Agricola  upon  his  return  from  Bri- 
tain, whom  Tacitus  describes  thu9 : 


"  Multz  qi«erer*nt  famam  pauci  w- 
«  terprctarentur." 

i€  Several  of  Dr.  Blair's  acquaint- 
ance, particularly  females,  to  whom 
his  company  was  highly  acceptable* 
felt  mortified  occasionally,  either 
with  his  silence,  or  with 'his  talking 
upon  subjects  that  were  trivial  and 
com mon .  £ i ther  circumstance  they 
construed  into  an  involuntary  sign 
of  his  reckoning  those,  with  whom 
he  happened  to  be  seated,  unworthy 
of  his  notice..  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  just.  He; 
was  often  most  attentive  to  the  con- 
versation of  others,  when  be  spoke: 
least  himself;  and  he  had  a  singula* 
talent  for  recollecting  the  circum- 
stances from  which  he  judged  of  the 
character  of  each  person  in,  a  nu- 
merous company.  When  a  silent# 
he  was  not  an  inattentive  observer. 
He  did  not  always  judge  soundly  of 
the  people  around  him,;  and  waa 
more  frequently  mistaken  as  to  their 
dispositions  than  their  abilities.  He 
had  more  pleasure  in  marking  the 
excellencies  than  the  defects  of  the 
characters  he  was  surveying;  and 
his  silence  was  formidable  to  those 
only  who  were  strangers  to  the  ami* 
ableness  of  his  heart. 

"  In  order  to-convince  the  female 
admirers  of  Dr.  Blair,  that  he  wa* 
not  supercilious  in  company,  and 
that  he  could  bear  his  part  in  con- 
versation upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, his  friends  sometime*  laid  plan* 
_  that 
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that  were  almost  always  successful. 
If  they  introduced  any  literary  topic 
upon  which  they  seemed  deficient 
in  information,  the  Doctor  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  it.  Thoughhe 
•corned  that  silly  parade  with  which 
the  learned  often  try  to  set  them- 
selves off,  when  his  knowledge  could 
be  useful,  it  was  never  withheld.  If 
any  new  publication  was  spoken  of, 
that  was  better  known  to  him  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  was 
ready  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  every 
body  around  him.  Any  misappre- 
hension, whether  real  or  pretended, 
be  was  ready  to  obviate.  His  cri- 
tical remarks  were,  upon  such  oc« 
casions,  worthy  of  himself;  and  his 
wish  to  communicate  whatever  he 
knew,  <  bore  a  testimony,  of  which 
be  was  unconscious,  that  he  was 
formed  for  social  intercourse,  and 
as  amiable  in  private  as  he  was  re- 
spectable in  public  life. 

"  When  br.  Blair  was  in  com- 
pany with  those  in  whom  he  had 
entire  confidence,  it  sometimes  ap- 
peared how  much  he  valued  the  ap- 
probation of  the  world,  and  haw 
much  he  was  flattered  with  the  un- 
common share  of  that  approbation 
which  he  had  obtained.  This  weak- 
ness of  bis  amused  rather  than  of- 
fended those  who  could  observe  it. 
He  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  had  earned 
his  fame  by  means  that  were  entirely 
fair,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  main- 
tain or  to  increase  it  by  affected  mo- 
desty* Being  free  from  every  thing 
likcguile  add  jealousy  himself,  he 
was,,  at  times,  not  aware  of  their 
consequences  in  others.  The  com- 
placency with  which  he  occasion- 
ally spoke  of  himself,  was  construed 
by  the  envious  into  a  ridiculous  va- 
nity. It  may  have  b*«n,  however, 
no  more  than  a  just  sensibility  to 
deserved  applause 5  the  fruit  of  an  . 
honest  simplicity  of  manners ,  exist- 
ing in  a  mind  that  had  nothing  to 


conceal.  It  may  have  sprung  irbtfl 
what  the  great  historian,  just  quoted, 
calls  a  "Jiducia  morum  potius  quam 
"  arrogantiaJ* 

"  In  mixed  companies,  Dr.  Blair 
generally  took  but  a  small  part  of 
the  conversation.     His  natural  mo- 
desty made  him  averse  from  obtrud- 
ing himself  upon    the  notice   of 
others ;  and  he  was  more  afraid  of 
offending  by  his  loquacity r  than  of 
disappointing  by  his  silence.     The 
materials  of  instructive  conversation 
he  possessed  in  a  high  degree.     But 
he  shewed  no  desire  to  add  to  his 
consequence,  by  a  studied  display  of 
these  j  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
in  Jiis  profession.     The  unaffected 
simplicity  of  his  manners  attracted 
notice,  when  the  studied  formality, 
and  the  artifices  of  many  around 
him,  -created  disgust*    It  gave  him 
a  command  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
which,  as  he  had  acquired  without 
courting  it,  he  had  no  desire  to 
abuse.    It  does  not  appear  that  Dr. 
Blair  considered  conversation  to  be 
the  channel  by  which  much  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  either  given  or  re- 
ceived.   The  insipid  grimace,  with 
which  the  talkative  try  to  give  im- 
portance to  trifles,  be  bore  with  im- 
patience;    and    he    sought,    with 
eagerness,  the  society  of  those,  who, 
by  the  artless  •  gaiety  of  their  anec- 
dotes, When  not  too  frequently  in- 
troduced, furnished  him  withamutt- 
ment.<   To  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  he  listened  with  avidity;  and 
he  was  often  apt  to  give  them  a  con* 
sequence  which  they  did  not  possess. 
He. considered  the  company  of  his 
friends  as  the  best  recreation  from 
his  serious  studies-;  and  as,  while 
enjoying  it,  he  made  no  idle  display 
of  his  own  learning,  so  he  witnessed 
with  uneasiness  such  displays  upon 
the  part  crothent. 
-.   "  In  private  companies,  and  par- 
-  <     •     ticuiarij 
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ticfdarly  in  domestic  society,  he  wfts 
often  most  attentive  to  those  whom 
others  were  apt  to  neglect  He  had 
the  art  of  encouraging  the  diffident, 
and  he  knew  precisely  what  degree 
of  notice  would  be  agreeable,  and 
what  oppressive  to  them.  He  took 
pleasure  in  accommodating  his  con* 
venation  to  young  people  of  every 
description.  By  such  unexpected 
attentions  from  a  man  whom  they 
were  taught  to  respect,  he  soon 
gained  their  confidence, -and  he  saw 
the  early  features  of  their  characters 
appearing  without  disguise.  He 
could  thus  successfully  encourage 
every  sentiment  that  was  amiable, 
and  check  whatever  was  the  con- 
trary*. 

"  The  subjects  of  conversation 
upon  which  Dr.  Blair  ordinarily 
dwelt,  appeared  to  many  people  so 
very  trifling,  as  to  be  almost  beneath 
his  notice.  Had  he  not  given  un* 
equivocal  proofs  of  his  being  able  to 
attend  to  higher  objects,  they  would 
hardly  have  believed  him  capable  of 
doing  so.  Upon  every  matter  of 
taste,  however  trivial,  he  was  ready 
to  give  his  opinion.  Such  an  object 
as  the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  fur* 
ftiture  of  a  room,  if  in  any  degree 
remarkable,  never  failed  to  attract 
his  notice.  Prom  circumstances  un- 
heeded by  every  body  else,  he  could 
extract  entertainment.  No  novelty 
in  the  dress  of  others  passed  unob- 
served by  him,  and  to  his  own  he 
was  scrupulously  attentive.  In  it  he 
exhibited  neatness  and  simplicity, 
but  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.  Even  in 
advanced  life,  he  remarked  the 
slightest  change  in  fashions  j  and 
was  often  among  the  first  to  adopt 
any  that  pleased  him.  Such  atten- 
tion to  things  common  and  innocent 
endeared  him  to  his  friends,  without 
diminishing  their  •  respect.  They 
were  pleased  to  see  the  roan,  whom 
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they  were  accustomed*  to  revere  as 
their  instructor,  bordering  on  an  in* 
firmity,  which  others  were  apt  to 
indulgeto  excess. 

"  Though  Dr.  Blair  was  suscept- 
ible of  flattery,  and  received  it  with 
a  satisfaction  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  hide,  yet  he  was,  in  a  high 
degree,  modest  and  unassuming. 
The  impetuous  arrogance  by  whica 
some  would  force  themselves  intfr 
consequence,  he  scorned  to  imitat*. 
He  knew  perfectly,  at  the  same 
time,  what  was  doe  to  himself,  and 
would  have  felt  the  denial  of  that 
attention,  which  he  thought  it  be^ 
neath  him  to  court*  His  uncommon 
success  in  life,  and  the  flattery  tfe 
which  he  was  daily  accustomed, 
never  produced  in  him  the  weakness 
of  insolence.  He  had  wisdom  enqugfc 
to  see  the  real  grounds  of  superiority 
among  men.  The  ftlse  claims  of 
the  arrogant  and  the  proud  he  would 
have  scorned  to  gratify  $  and  while* 
he  respected  those  friends  only  who 
respected  themselves,  he  established 
a  dominion  in  their  hearts  which 
nothing  could  ever  shake. 

"  Though  in  the  highest  degree 
capable  of  advising  others,  yet  he 
never  did  so,  but  when  he  knew\ 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  them.  An 
obtruded  advice  he  held  as  an  insult 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  offered. 
His  opinion,  when  asked,  he  gave- 
with  diffidence,  and  he  stated  care- 
fully the  reason  upon  which  that 
opinion  was  founded.  He  was  more  • 
apt  to  encourage  than  to  mortify  the 
persons  consulting  him;  and  often 
blamed  the  timidity  which  prevented 
them  from  judging  and  acting  fof 
themselves. 

"  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy  of  Scotland,  which 
took  place  m  U?gO,  Dr.  Blair  had 
been  often  solicited  to  preach  the 
annual  sermon  fbr  *rhat>  institution, 
F  which 
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which  is  delivered  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly.  With 
..these  requests  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  comply,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  gave  no  reason  for 
re&iaiiig  them.  My  honoured 
.friend^  the  Lord  President,  the 
.Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Sir  James 
Stirling,  then  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
. burgh,  understanding  that  my  in- 

1  jluence  with  him  was  greater  tVian 
perhaps,  it  was,  requested  that  I 
.would  try  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
render  the  Society  what  they  deem- 
jed  an  essential  service.  His  fame 
.as  a»preacher,  they  supposed,  would 
procure  a  crowded  Audience  j  and 
J;he  power  of  his  eloquence,  by  sti- 
mulating the  liberality  of  his  hear- 
ers, wQuld  increase  the  Society's 
frnds.^ 

•  "It  was  not  without  a  consider* 
pble  degree  of  hesitation,  that  Dr. 
plair  consented  to  this  proposal* 
.When  I  first  mentioned  it  to  him, 
£e  told  me  he  was  afraid  that,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he 
would  be  unable  to  produce  any 
thing,  either  creditable  to  himself, 
or  instructive  to  his  audience.  Re- 
flecting,, however,  on  the  possibility 
of  doing  an  essential  service  to  many 
indigent  and  deserving  young  men, 
his  benevolence  prevailed  over  his 
fears,  and  he  yielded,  at  length,  to 
■the  solicitations  of  his  friends. 

*  "  From  what  has  been  said  before 
of  the  discourse  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  in  which  Dr.  Blair  bade 
adieu  to  the  labours  of  the  pulpit, 
it  appears  that  the  native  vigour  of 
his  powers  was  but  little,  if  at  all, 
impaired.  The  execution  is  worthy 
ef  the  preacher  j  and  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  delivered,  aided  the 
impression  which  the  justnes?  of  the 
sentiment,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
composition,  would  have  of  them- 
s{U-ep  produced. 

*r.  As  .a  pretf  ?f  its  excellence, 


we  may  add,  that,  from  the  admira* 
tion  with  which  this  sermon  waft 
heard,  the  funds  of  the  society  de- 
rived unexampled  benefit.  The  col- 
lection made  immediately  after  it, 
surpassed  whathad  been  ever  known; 
and  different  sets  of  hearers  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  extent  of 
their  benevolence.  One  gentleman, 
in  particular,  shewed  involuntarily, 
that  his  taste  in  composition  is  at 
high  as  in  the  other  elegant  arts. 
When  leaving  the  church,  be  told 
one  of  the  Elders,  that,  not  being 
aware  of  the  effects  of  Dr.  Blair's 
eloquence,  he  found  he  had  less 
money  in  his  pocket  than  he  was 
disposed  to  give.  Upon  going  home, 
he  sent  a  donation  extremely  ho- 
nourable to  his  own  feelings,  and 
to  the  talents  of  the  preacher,  by 
whom  they  had  been  so  powerfully 
reused.  The  effect  of  this  sermon, 
even  upon  those  who  read  it,  was 
highly  beneficial-to  the  Society.  One 
friend  pf  Dr.  Blair's,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  who  had  be* 
fore  subscribed  liberally  to  its  funds, 
marked  his  approbation,  upon  pe- 
rusing it,  by  sending  50l.  in  ad- 
dition. 

"  In  the  number  of  those  whosa 
influence  prevailed, with  Dr.  Bbir 
to  preach  his  sermon  for  the  sum  of 
the  clergy,  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  In- 
veresk.    This  gentleman,   who  is 
lately  dead,  was  among  the  last  who 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Blair  during  the.  whole. of  hi*  hte» 
and  who  retained  his  strongest  at- 
tachment and  regard  to  the  eud  of 
it.     To  Dr.  Carlyle,  I  should  have 
been  happy  to  make  my  acknow- 
ledgments for  anecdotes  respecting 
his  friend,  which  no  one  but  him- 
self could  have  furnished,  and  for 
much  general  assistance  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  work*  which-  couM 
have  been  derived  from  no  cthrr  - 


source. 
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tf  The  same  amiableness  of  tem- 
per, which  led  Dr.  Blair  to  over- 
come his  first  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  the  discourse  lately  noticed, 
appeared  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life.  Though  meekness  was  a 
predominant  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter, vet,  even  in  his  well  regulated 
mind,  emotions  of  anger  occasion- 
ally shewed  themselves.  He  was, 
at  the  same  time,  far  from  being 
irritable  j  and,  if  the  feeling  was 
ever  strong,  it  was  also  transient.  A 
mind  endowed  with  such  exquisite 
«ensibilitie$  to  whatever  was  excel- 
lent, in  human  nature,  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  been  also  alive  to  what- 
ever was  deformed  in  it.  Perfection 
in  the  character  of  a  man  exists  only 
in  the  Imagination  of. those  visionary 
theorists,  who,  by  flattering  his  va- , 
nity,  would  undermine  his  happi- 
ness. If  his  capacity  of  excellence 
is  over-rated,  he  is  lowered  in  the 
Scale  of  being.*  fie  becomes  the 
misguided  tool  of  the  interested, 
whose  artifices  operate  like  the  drug 
that  intoxicates  before  it  poisons. 
By  a  preterded  benevolence,  but  a 
teal  misanthropy,  he  is  exposed-  to 
that  political,  and  that  personal  de- 
gradation, from  which  the  expe- 
rience of  modern  times  has  shewn 
us  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
nation  or  an  individual  to  emerge. 

"  Though  Dr.  Blair  was  suscept- 
ible of  anger,  yet  it  approached  to 
nothing  that  was  boisterous,  or  un- 
worthy of  himself.  If  the  sun  rarely 
Went  down,  it  still  more  rarely  rose 
Upon  his  wrath.  He  felt  too  strongly 
the  force  of  those  doctrines  which 
he  inculcated  upon  others,  to  be 
himself  the  slave  of  passion. .  If  the 
object  of  his  displeasure  was  not  too 
hastily  offended  with  die  severity  of 
his  reproof,  he  would  have  devised 
apologies  for  the  person  exposed  to 
it.  Sentiments  of  malignity,  or 
tevenge,  could  find  no  place  in  his 


heart.  If  the  person  who 'had  tin* 
fortunately  lost,  was  anxious  to  re* 
gain  his  favour,  he  was  aisvays  sure 
to  succeed ;  and  he  might  have 
afterwards  relied  upon  the  sinderiry 
of  his  friendship,  with  his  wonted 
Confidence.  What  Tacitus  says  so 
beautifully  of  Ajgricola,  was  strictly 
applicable  to  this  amiable  man  t 
"  Cetfirum  ex  Iraeundia  nihil  supe* 
"  rerat :  secretum  et  silentium  ejus 
"  non  fimeres ;  honestius  putabat 
"  offender 'e  qwtm  odisse." 

*'  In  matters  that  would  have  tried 
the  temper  of  ordinary  people,  Dr. 
Blair  often  exhibited  the  most'dig-I 
ni tied  calmness  and  self  command. 
The  corjimon  occurrences  of  lite 
seemed  to  present  to  him  no  field 
for  the  display  of  his  patience.  His 
friends,  accordingly,  were  sometimes* 
mistaken  as  to  the  light  in  which  he 
would  vie#  particular  actions  re- 
specting himself.  To  some,  wflich 
they  regarded  as  trivial,  he  attached 
consequence ;  and  in  others,  which 
they  thought  unpardonable,  he  sav/ 
nothing  to  offend. 

"  When  Dr.  Blair  published  his 
Lectures  in  1 783,  he  was  destroy 
that  his  friends  should  revise  them. 
He  wished  to  profit  by  their  re- 
marks,' and  to  correct,  in  a  sedond 
edition,  whatever  they  might  ton* 
vince  him  was  faulty  In  the  first. 
Among  others,  he  requested  the  a'u^ 
thor  of  this  memoir  to  peruse  the 
Lectures,  which  he  had  often  "heard 
delivered,  and  to  try  particularly-  to 
discover  any  thing  in  the  style  that 
was  ungrammaticaX  "Though \f) r\ 
Blair  had  every  "right  to  cbmniand 
my  services,  yet;  upon  this  occa- 
sion, I  was  rather  unwilling  to  grant 
them.  "Hacf  I  read'  the  bopK  fo'f 
amusement  merely,  and  perceived 
any  thing  questionable  In  the  lan- 
guage, Ishould  have  befcii  disposed 
rather  to  suppress  tban.  ..to  rncntiott 
It;  and  It  did  nbl  seem'  to  become 
1 2  md 
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me  to  judge  of  the  execution  of  that 
master,  to  whom  I  owed  any  cri- 
tical skill  I  possessed.  My  learned 
friend,  however,  pressed  his  "request 
in  such  terms,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  it* 

"  Though  I  undertook  the  duty 
assigned  me  with  reluctance,  yet  I 
resolved  to  perform  it  in  the  best 
way  I  could.  The  candour  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  Lectures  I  had 
often  experienced  j  and  if  the  task 
were  improperly  executed,  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  courted.  I  ran  oVer  < 
the  book  so  quickly  at  first,  in  order 
to  catch  the  thoughts,  which,  though 
not  new,  yet  were  always  agreeable 
to  me,  that  the  language  hardly  en- 
gaged my  attention.  Upon  the  se- 
cond reading  only,  I  could  pass 
from  the  idea  to  the  expression,  and 
judge  whether  the  one  corresponded 
with  the  other ;  and  I  was  to  men- 
tion any  expression  that  appeared 
careless  or  inaccurate,  and  any  sen- 
tence in  which  an  alteration  in  the 
structure  would  render  the  meaning 
more  obvious. 

*r  When  my  investigations  began, 
more  things  appeared  deserving  of 
remark  than  I  at  first  imagined. 
Though  the  list  of  grammatical  in- 
accuracies, however,  swelled  upon 
me  considerably,  yet  I  found  myself 
bound  in  duty  to  communicate  it  to 
my  honoured  friend.  The  request 
*of  Dr.  Blair  had  no  appearance  of 
being  purely  complimentary.  Had 
be  supposed  that  my  observations 
could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  laid  his  commands  onme 
to  furnish  them.  At  all  events,  I 
held  it  equally  dishonourable  to  ex- 
press approbation  where  I  was  not 
pleased,  and  to  conceal  what  ap- 
peared to  me  faulty. 

«  As  soon  as  1  had  transmitted 

my  remarks  to  Dr.  Blair,  he  return- 

,  ed  me  bis  best  thanks  for  the  trouble 

'they  must  have  cost  me.    He  was 


polite  enough  id  add,  that  he  was 
happy  to  find  them  so  copious,  as, 
though  he  had  not  then  bad  time  to 
read  the  whole,  he  perceived  they 
were  such  as  he  wished  them  to  be. 
I  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  my  criticism,  for  from 
being  offensive,  was  highly  accept* 
able  to  him.  He  regretted  that 
some  others,  upon  whose  opinion  he 
depended,  had  not  taken  the  same 
trouble.  He  told  me  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  me  in  every  instance, 
but  was  candid  enough  to  say  that 
he  agreed  with  me  in  many  more 
than  he  could  have  wished.  Th« 
number  of  inaccuracies,  whkh  were 
not  to  be  palliated,  he  said  surprised 
him.  This  he  ascribed  to  the  nurry 
in  which  a  number  of  his  Lectures 
had'beea  written,. when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  office ;  and  he  added, 
that  when  a  composition  was  care- 
less in  its  first  draught,  it  was  almost 
impossible  afterwards  to  make  it 
correct. 

"  From  the  anecdote  just  related, 
two  things  may  be  inferred!  The 
one,  that  those  who  supposed  Dr. 
Blair  weak  enough  to  think  himself 
superior  to  error,  and  to  be  offended 
when  any  error  was  pointed  oat, 
mistook  his  character.  The  other 
is,  that  when  his  Lectures  were 
once  composed,  they  engaged  little 
more  of  his  attention.  The  wfcok 
force  of  his  mind  was  then  turned 
to  the  composition  of  those  Ser- 
mons, which  are  certainly  produc- 
tions of  higher  merit,  and  upon  the 
excellence  of  which  it  was  his  in- 
tention that  his  fame  should  rest 

"  It  has  been  before  said,  that 
Dr.  Blair  was  fortunate  in  entering 
life  with  a  set  of  people  of  the  most 
liberal  sentiments.  No  petty  jea- 
lousies then  existed  among  men  of 
letters,  all  of  whom,  when  trying  to 
bring  themselves  forward,  fair  from 
depressing,  were  readg  tQ  assist  their 
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neighbour.  The  earliest  literary 
friond  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  was 
Connected,  was  the  celebrated  David 
Hume.  He  Was  a  few  years  younger 
than  the  historian,  but  more  nearly 
of  an  age  with  him  than  the  rest  of 
those  men  of  genius  who  at  one 
time  adorned  this  country.  How- 
ever much  he  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Hnme's  teaets  in  matters  of  religion, 
yet  he  respected  him  as  a  man  «f 
science.  Even  to  the  enemy  of  that 
cause,  which  he  was  disposed  from 
principle,  and  bound  from  profes- 
sion, to  support,  he  could  shew  a 
caudid  liberality.  He  admired  his 
dignified  callousness  against  the  im- 
pressions of  public  folly,  when  he 
first  appeared  as  an  historian,  and 
foresaw  a  period  when  political  pre- 
judice would  yield  to  the  force  of 
truth.  He  enjoyed  the  liberality  of 
his  manners  as  a  private  friend,  and 
that  cheerfulness  of  temper  which 
enlivened  every  circle  in  which  he 
was  a  companion.  He  felt  the  va- 
lue of  that  unsuspicious  gaiety,  in 
which  there  was*  nothing  frivolous, 
but  which  was,  in  him,  connected 
with  every  talent  which  mankind 
are  willing  to  respect. 

"  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Hume 
attended  Lord  Hertford  upon  his 
embassy  to  Paris,  he  was  absent 
from  Edinburgh  several  years.  The 
intimacy  was  supported  by  a  cor- 
respondence, which  has  unhappily 
perished.  The  habits  of  friendship 
that  subsisted  betwixt  Dr.  Blair  and 
Dr.  Robertson,  were  much  less  fre- 
quently interrupted  than  those  be- 
tween'the  former  and  Mr.  Hume. 
As  they  were  of  the  same  profession, 
and  were  members  of  the  same 
University,  the  intimacy,  which 
v>  as  voluntary  on  the  part  of  both, 
was  in  some  degree  unavoidable. 
Wiatever  diversity  existed  in  the 
character  of  these  two  men  of  let- 
ters, it  cM  not  prevent  them  from 


being  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Blair 
beheld  with  admiration,  talents  in 
Df.  Robertson  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  not  possessing.  He  saw, 
without  envy,  that  address  in  the 
managementofbusiness  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  statesman, 
and  which  enabled  his  friend  so  long 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  admired  that  moderation  with 
which  he  wished  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses, and  which,  with  him,  was 
almost  always  a  successful  instru- 
ment. He  knew  the  amiableness 
of  his  manners  in  private  life,  and 
respected  that  disposition  to  heal 
the  differences  of  parties,  which  he 
himself  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

"These  intimate  friends,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied  with  ad- 
miring the  talents  which  each  pos- 
sessed, whether  in  common  or  other-  * 
wise,  but  availed  themselves  of  that 
critical  skill  for  which  both  were 
distinguished.  Neither  of  them 
ever  presented  a  work  to  the  public 
which  the  other  had  not  revised. 
Devoid  of  every  thing  like  jealousy, 
the  reproof  that  was  given  without 
restraint,  was  received  like  the  ad- 
monition of  a  friend.  Their  praises 
and  their  censures  were  alike  sincere. 
Each  could  make  allowance  for  a 
friend's  partiality,  and  could  antici- 
pate, from  what  passed  between  , 
themselves,  the  reception  which  he 
was  to  meet  with  from  the  public. 

"  Dr.  Blair's  connection  with 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  Was  early  formed, 
from  a  similarity  in  their  literary 
pursuits.  The  latter,  it  has  been 
said,  set  the  example  of  reading 
Lectures  upon  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  was  the  first  in  this 
country  who  ever  made  the  attempt. 
Upon  any  subject  to  which  the  mind 
or  Dr.  Smith  directed  itself,  if  was 
capable  pf  throwing  light.  A  timid 
enquirer*  which  Dr.  Blair  naturally 

was. 
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was,  felMhe  benefit  of  jracha  friend, 
nnd  gladly  availed  himself  of  every 
advantage  which  his  company  and 
conversation  could  afford.* 

"  When  Dr.  Smith  became  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  still  more  when  he  tra- 
velled with  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
the  intimacy  between  him  and  Dr, 
Blair  was  necessarily  suspended. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  former  to 
Edinburgh,  the  subject  of  his  studies 
had  changed.  From  being  purely 
literary,  they  had  become  political, 
imd  he  was  about  to  deliver  to  the 
world  his  work  upon  the  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

"  It  appears,  in  prt  Blair's  Lec- 
tures, that  he  had  die  use  of  certain, 
manuscripts  from  pr.  Smith,  from 
which  he  acknowledges  that  he  had! 
taken  a  few  hints.  When  he  made 
{he  confession,  his  doing  so  should 
have  saved  him  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism.  Pr.  Blair  did  not  know 
{hat  this  was  urged  against  him, 
both  by  Dr.  Smith  and  his  friends; 
the  harmony  that  subsisted  between 
them  accordingly  suffered  no  inter- 
ruption. As  few  men  were  less  apt 
to  be  suspicious  than  Pr.  Qlair>  «Q 
jiis  love  for  his  firten4  continued  un- 
impaired till  his  death.  He  respect- 
ed Dr.  Smith  as  a  man  of  delicate 
taste,  of  extensive  information,  and 
of  profound  science.  Still,  however, 
Jie  was  npt  blind  to  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  his  character,  and  was  often 
amused  with  the  opposite  views 
which  he  took  of  the  same  subject, 
according  to  the  humour  in  which 
lie  happened  to  be. 

"  There  is  reason  to  Relieve  that 
the  habit*  of  friendship  between 
Dr.  Blair  and  Pr.  Adam  Fergusson 
were  not  so  close  as  those  between 
him  and  the  men  of  letters  already 
mentioned.  Still,  however,  they 
lived  upon  intimate  terms,  and  en- 
tertained for  each  other  a  mutual 


esteem.  The  manKotat  and  lib* 
rality  of  Dr.  Fergusson  s  character 
did  not  escape  his  friend's  notice, 
and  accorded  with  that  unaffected 
candour  and  sincerity  which  were 
the  ornaments  of  his  own.  Though 
Dr.  Fergusson  had  no  desjre  to  de- 
rogate from  what  was  due  to  men 
of  eminence,  yet  every  unreasonable 
pretension  lie  treated  with  contempt 
While  Dr.  Blair  felt  the  applause  of 
the  world  with  a  keenness  that  ex* 
posed  him  to  the  imputation  of  va- 
nity, he  was,  at  the  same  time,  free 
from  every  thing  like  arrogance. 
He  repaid  the  attention .  that  was 
due  to  him,  in  a  way  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  those  from  whom  it 
came.  While  pleased  with  himself, 
he  had  no  propensity  to  be  displeas- 
ed with  others,  or  to  make  them 
displeased  with  themselves.  To 
every  thing  excellent  in  his  neigh- 
bour, he  was  ready  to  give  his  tri- 
bute of  praise.  This  part  of  Dr. 
Blair's  character  was  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  Dr.  Fergussop,  He 
loved  the  man  who,,  though  beloved 
by  every  body  around  him,  took  no 
advantage  or  his  superiority,  and 
increased  the  attachment  by  being 
wise  enough  not  to  abuse  it, 

u  Few  men,  perhaps,  have  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  his  friends 
more  generally  than  Dr.  Fergusson. 
They  beheld  in  him  the  qualities  of 
a  high  and  independent  mind,  and 
die  total  absence  of  every  thing  like 
selfish  intrigue.  Though  a  candi- 
date, like  others,  for  literary  lame, 
he  had  nothing  of  that  mean  jealousy 
which  has  so  often  been  the  dis- 
grace of  learned  men.  The  gaiety 
of  his  manners  and  disposition  made 
him  the  detight  of  every  private  cir* 
cle.  By  this  he  seized  their  hearts, 
while,  by  a  display  of  talents  that 
was  not  ostentatious,  be  commanded 
their  respect.  No  one  of  his  mend* 
formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his 
jcoqto* 
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iwompiwhmantsr  fhan  Dr.  Blairc 
Jfefare  tte  public  was  duly  aware  of 
the  merit  of,  Dr.  Ferguson's  writ- 
ings, Dr.  Blair  perceived  in  tbem  a 
depth  of  thought,  and  a  force  of 
eloquence,  which  have  now  given 
them  that  place  in  its  estimation 
which  they  are  entitled  to  hold. 

"  The  friendship  that  subsisted 
fcetween  Dr.  Blair  and  Mr.  John 
Home  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
early  standing.  Being  both  origi- 
nally bred  to  the  same  profession, 
their  habits  would  be  long  similar, 
and  many  opportunities,  would  pre* 
sent  themselves  for  their  enjoying 
each  other's  conversation.  The 
poetical  talents  of  Mr.  Home  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  one  so  able 
to  appreciate  ahem  as  Dr.  BJair.  In 
the  tragedy  of  "  Douglas,"  many 
splendid  beauties  would  arrest  his 
attention  ;  and  the  high  merit  dis- 
covered in  the  distribution  of  die 
piece,  would  have  been  visible  even 
to  one  Who  had  not  the  partiality  of 
a  friend. 

"  When  to  the  literary  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Home,  we  add 
the  amrabteness  of  his  private  cha- 
racter, it  needs  not  surprise  us  that 
he  and  Dr.  Blair  were  such  intimate 
companions.  The  attachment,  ac- 
cordingly, that  began  early  in  their 
lives,  was  ^continued  as  long  as  it 
could  exist.  During  Mr.  Home's 
long  residence  in  Edinburgh,  they 
had  constant  opportunities  of  being 
together,  and  both  were  disposed  to 
improve  them,  Each  discovered  a 
complacency  while  in  company  with 
the  other,  that  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  any  body  j  and  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Home's  sentiments  of  at- 
tachment to  Dr.  Blair  continued  in* 
variable  to  the  last. 

"  Those  mentioned  were  the  per- 
sons with  whom  Dr.  Blair  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy,  and  with  whom, . 
during  the-  greater  part  of  his  life, ' 


lie  maintained  fecial  intercourse. 
There  were,  others,  who  acted*  tex 
wards  him  both  as  patrons  and 
friends,  and  who  were  happy  to  «n-v 
ploy  that  influence  which  was  at* 
tached  to  their  situation,  in  reward- 
ing  bis  merit,  and  promoting  hi? 
success,  in  early  life,  he  was  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  last  Lord  Lovat, 
and  spent  one  summer  in  the  north; 
country,  attending  his  Lordship'* 
eldest  son,  afterwards  Gen,  Fraser. 
In  this  situation  he  merited  the  ap* 
probation  of  all  concerned  with  him. 
That  good  sense  displayed  itself  in. 
his  youth,  which  was  afterwards  so. 
conspicuous  during  his  whole  life. 
Young  as  his  pupil  then  was,  he 
perceived  his  good  fortune  in  being 
under  such  guidance,  and  gave  early 
proofs  of  that  d  i  seem  men  t  of  dia- 
meter, in  whieh  few  outdid  him 
when  he  advanced  to  manhood.  • 
"  This  attachment  to  Dr.  Blair 
seems  to  have  grown  with  timcj 
and,  nad  theOeneral's  letters  to  him 
not  been  destroyed,  like  those  of  his 
other  correspondents,  they  would 
probably  have  presented  something 
interesting,  and  worthy  of  his  ele- 
gant pen.  When  General  Fraser 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
die  71st  regiment,  he  testified  his 
respect  for  hie  old  tutor,  by  making 
him  chaplain  to  one  of  its  battalions. 
This  mark  of  attention  was  alto* 
gether  unexpected  upon  the  part  of 
the  Doctor.  He  heard  the  General 
mentioning  at  table,  to  some  person, 
how  he  bad  bestowed  his  chaplain- 
ship  ;  and  he  immediately  asked  if 
it  was  so.  The  General  answered, 
that  the  appointment  was  made  j 
and  added,  with  great  good  humour, 
that,  as  his  Majesty  had  not  been 
pleased  to  pre-occupy  his  services, 
by  making  him  one  of  the  Royal 
Chaplains  for  Scotland,  he  felt  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  roakfi  * 
him  one  of  his. 

«'  There 
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f  Tbere  warn  few  people  of  emi- 
«,  in  thit  eountry,  to  whom 
Dr.  Blair  was  more  indebted  thaw 
to  the  late  Chief  Baron  Oide.  His 
Lordship,-  in  his  official  capacity, 
was  a  regular  hearer  of  the  Doctor's 
sermons  while  his  court  sat,  and 
there  was  no  one  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  preacher's  merit.  This 
merit,  too,  was  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  when  it  was  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  the  vener- 
able judge.  Dr.  Blair's  literary  re- 
Station  was  then  thoroughly  estab- 
bed.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of 
life  5  and  the  unwearied  labour 
which  he  underwent  in  h»  closet, 
while  composing  his  Sermons,  was 
repaid  by  the  admiration  of  a  dis- 
cerning audience.  - 

"  Hie  Chief  Baron  soon  shewed 
himself  none  of  the  inefficient  pa- 
trons, who  amuse  those  they  mean 
to  allow  to  court  their  protection, 
with  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled. 
His  Lordship's  honourable  mind  felt 
the  obligation  he  had  brought  upon 
himself )  and  his  respect  for  the 
literature  of  the  country  prevented 
him  from  sporting  with  the  feelings 
of  a  man  whahad  then  done  it  ho- 
nour, and  who  promised  to  do  it 
more.  In  private  life,  be  bestowed 
upon  the  learned  preacher  every 
mark  of  hia  confidence  and  esteem. 
He  spoke  of  his  Sermons  as  afford- 
ing valuable  instruction  to  all,  but 
especially  to  those  who  were  deaf 
to  every  thing  not  recommended  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  Professor- 
ship of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  for  Dr.  Blair,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  took  an  active 

Ert  in  giving  efiect  to  the  plan, 
is  Lordship  spoke  with  confidence, 
because  he  had  felt  the  energy  of 
those  powers  which  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  should  possess.  To  this 
creditable  testimony  his  Majesty's 


ministers  paid  the  attention  it  do* 
served ;  and  to  it  the  Doctor  reck- 
oned himself,  in  a  high  degree,  in* 
debted  for  his  success. 

"  Rut  the  connection  from  which 
Dr.  Blair  derived  most  benefit,  and 
which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  cul- 
tivate for  the  longest  period,  was 
that- with  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 
As  early  as  the"  year  1730,  he  bad 
dedicated  his  thesis,  "  Be  Anda- 
"  mentis  et  Obligatione  Legis  Afo- 
"  tune,"  to  his  Lordship's  father, 
then  Lord  Arniston,  and  afterwards 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. This  event,  however,  as  it 
took  place  before  Lord  Melville's 
birth,  and  as  the  Lord  President 
died  when  his  son  was  very  young, 
cannot  be  understood  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  that  friendship 
with  which  Dr.  Blair  felt  himself  so 
highly  honoured. 

"  When  Dr.  Blair  began  to  read 
his  Lectures,   he  was  fortunate  in 
having  hearers  that  could  discover 
their  merit.   Among  them  he  could 
number  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards 
Lord  Melville;  and,  from  the  ar- 
dour with  which  his  Lordship  pur- 
sued his  studies,  his  instructor  ven- 
tured to  predict  the  lustre  of  that 
career  which  he  was  destined  to  run. 
An  attachment,  founded  upon  mu- 
tual esteem,  could  not  fail  to  be 
permanent.    During  a  great  part  of 
his  long  life,  Dr.  Blair  relied  upon 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
never  puce  repented  of  hawing  done 
so.     His  Lordship  also  found  a  cor* 
responding  steadiness  upon  the  fait 
of  the  learned  man,  whom  be  mark* 
ed  with  the  most  flattering  aBett* 
tion,  and  whose  merit  he  believed 
lie  could  bajgdly  over-rate. 

"  The.  growing  reputation  of  Dr. 
Blair,  which  sow*  extended  beyocd 
the  limits  of  the  British  empire, 
proved  the  disoerntnent  ?f  that  pa- 
tron to  whose  munificence  he  w» 
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an  mtich  iadtUedw  -  Every  ferour 
which  he«recei«ed  lmimdU  frufi*- 
cum  laudc,w$  it  did  honour  to  the 
hand  that  bestowed  it  In  the  year 
1780,  bis  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant-  him  a  pension  of 
2O0L  In  procuring  him  this  proof 
of  royal  favour.  Lord  Melville  weald 
doubtless  take  an  active  part.  It  is 
said,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
marked  approbation  with  which  her 
Majesty  honoured  his  Sermons,  gave 
immediate  success  to  the  request. 
The  high  elegance  of  the  Sermons 
was  often  not  so  apparent  when  they 
were  delivered  by  the '  author,  as 
when  they  were  read  by  others.  In 
his  manner,  there  was  a  stiffness 
which  eclipsed  their  beauties,  and 
to  which  strangers  could  not  be  re- 
conciled* It  is  reported  thai  they 
were  read  to  the  Royal  Family  at 
St.  James's,  by  the  nrst  Earl  of 
Mansfield  >  and  their  intrinsic  merit 
never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  they  came  from  the 
mouth  of  so  dignified  a  speaker.  - 

"  From  thesituation  of  the  coun- 
try a  few  years  before  Dr.  Blair's 
death,  he  appeared  in  a  light  that 
endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  the 


worthy  -  aod-  disowning  part  of  the 
community.  Of  ht»  ability  as  e~ 
scholar j  and  his  amiableness  as  a" 
man,  he.hadlong  given  unequivocal . 
proofs  $  but  hUioyalty  as  a  subject, 
and  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
British  constitution,  had  till  then  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  themselves.  - 
The  opiniou  of  a  person  of  his  emi- 
nence served,  in  such  times,  as  a-, 
guide  to  the  simple.  Many,  who 
could  not  judge  correctly  upon  po- 
litical subjects,  were  ready  to  be 
directed  by  him,  whose  sentinienta 
upon  religious  topics  they  believed 
to  be  unerrjng.  He  declared  from 
his  pulpit,  that  no  man  could  be  a 
good  Christian  that  was  a  bad  sub- 
ject.  The  opinions  of  those  French 
philosophers,  who  wished  to  destroy 
subordination,  and  to  loosen  the 
restraints  of  law,  he  rejected  with- 
abhorrence.  He  regarded  those 
men  as  the  authors  of  incalculable 
mischief  to  every  country  upoav 
earth,  as  well  as,  to  that  which  un- 
happily gave  them  birth*  He  be- 
held them  as  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  world,  which,  with  an  in- 
sidious appearance  of  benevolence, 
they  pretended  to  promote.1 ' 


Literary  Lip*  awd  Connactions  op  the  Hok.  Henry  Homs, 
Lord  Kams. 

[From  Loin  WeoDHousBLia's  Msmoirs  of  his  Lips  and  Writings.] 


"  TViCa.  HOME,  in  every  period 
JjfJL  of  his  life,  was  fond  of 
social  intercourse ;  and,  with  all*  his 
ardour  of  study,  and  variety  of  lite- 
rary and  professional  occupations,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  thfc  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, in  a  numerous  and  respectable  ' 
circle  of  acquaintance.  In  h\n 
earlier  days,  the  warmth  of  his  af- 


fections, a  happy  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  which  disposed  him  to  enter 
keenly  into  every  innocent  frolic, 
and  a  great  power  of  animated  and  ' 
sprightly- conversation,  made  his  ac- 
quaintance be  eagerly  courted  by  > 
the  gay  young  men  of  fashion,  who  . 
acquired  some  consequence  in  their 
own  esteem,  from  being  the  friends  •. 
andcompabionRLof  a  man  of  science* 

and 
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and  a  philosopher.  Nor  can  w» 
doubt  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  a 
pattern  on  the  general  circle  with 
which  he  associated.  But,  on  his 
side,  attachment  and  real  friendship 
were  always  the  result  of  a  discri- 
minating choice.  His  familiar  com* 
puiiion&  were  men  of  talents,  of  wit, 
and  of  polished  manners,  in  whose 
conversation  he  found  a  pleasing  re- 
la&aiion  from  the  fatigues  of  study, 
or  the  irksoroeness  of  professional 
labour ;  and  whose  congenial  minds 
Jilted  them  at  once  to  relish  and 
improve  the  enjoyments  of  the  so- 
cial hour, 

"  There  was  a  time  when  (as  we 
of  the  present  age  hpve  heard  from 
our  father sj  the  fashionable  circles 
In  the  Scottish  metropolis  were 
adorned  by  a  class  of  men  now  un- 
known, and  utterly  extinct;  or 
whom,  if  ,tbeir  successors  in  the 
world  of  fashion  had  ever  heard  of, 
they  seemed  at  least  to  have  no  de- 
sire to  revive,  or  ambition  to  emu* 
late;  men  who,  under  the  distin- 
guishing title  o£  beaux  9  or  fine  gen- 
tlemen, united  an  extensive  know* 
ledge  of  literature,  and  a  cultivated 
taste,  to  the  utmost  elegance  of 
manners,  of  dress,  and  of  accom- 
plishments >  men  whose  title  to  be 
leaders  af  the  mode  was  founded  on" 
.an  acknowledged  superiority,  both 
~  Sn  exterior  graces  and  in.  mental  en* 
dowmenU,  ,  Such  men  were  Co- 
lonel Forrester,  author  of  a  valuable 
little- tract,  entitled  The  Polite  Phi- 
losopher, and  of  whom  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  emphatically  said, 

•H*  was  t&miAtn*  Gnat  Potittht  drew;' 

ford  Binning,  who  wrote  some  .of 
the  mosi  tender  and  elegant  of  the 
SteottUh.snug*;  Hamilton  of  Bap* 
gour,  whose  poetical  merits  have 
deservedly  assigned  hi  in  a  place 
amung  the  British  Ckisstc*  ;  aud  the] 
^iub  tf  Vv  4ts  who  frequented  Idal- 


fborVCoflfee-bouse  (the  mrobtnre 
of  Will's  or  Button's),  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  were  the  favourite  com- 
panions of  Mr.  Home 5  and  with 
seme  of  them,  as  appears  from  his 
correspondence  yet  preserved,  he 
seems  to  have  maintained  the  strict- 
est friendship,  and  to  have  indulged 
in  the  most  intimate  commuuicatioo 
of  sentiments  and  opinions.  I  know 
not  precisely  at  what  period  his  ac- 
quaintance commenced  with  Co- 
lonel Forrester,  but  1  find,  amidst 
the  correspondence  I  have  mention- 
ed (and  from  which  I  shall  occa- 
sionally draw  sorne  valuable  mate- 
rials for  these  memoirs),  a  letter 
(without  a  date,  but  which  I  con- 
jecture to  have  been  written  between 
1730  and  1735),  from  which  1  shall 
make  an  extract,  trusting  that  my 
reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see 
what  were  the  topics  which  the* 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  Scot* 
tish  men  of  fashion* 

Mr.  Forrester  to  Mr.  Home. 

»  '  My  dear  Home,  I  hope,  will  do 
longer  doubt  of  his  entire  command 
of  Forrester,  when,  to  obey  him,  I 
quit  the  alacrity  of  the  petit-rnatirz 
fox  the  phlegmatic  panegyric  of  s 
Dutchman.  I  shall  send  you  an 
elaborate  poem  to  prefix  to  the 
Opera  Homiana,  and  which  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  saying  from  Apollo 
himself: 

Quid  fatigaa  teque  newqu*  ?  Homiopr» 

*  conium 
Maxhntiip  ett  favere  Vngftb  nee  Joqsi  dc 

Homio  j 
Quippe  ut  hie,  ct  ille,  *  istt  cuncta 
dixtrit,  .... 

Homimn   laudare   nono  quivcnt  om 

Homius. 

.....  \     * 

<  My  dear  Home  has  rigMf 
pitched  on  the  molt  flagrant  piece 
qf  prudery  that  is  to  be  met  with  ia 
all  story ;  apd  1  am  truly .  surprised 
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that  we  should  ever  have  instanced 
Lucretia  as  the  model  of  chastity,. 
whom  you.  have  made  appeaf  so 
very  a  .prude,  /ince  she  gave  the 
reality  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
it-  She  has  been,  I  suppose,  of 
opinion  with  some  of  our  moderns, 
who  say  reputation  is  the  soul  of 
virtue  >  and  indeed,  like  the  soul,  I 
believe  it  often  lives  when  the  body's 
dead !  If  tl)is  was  her  notion,  she 
would  be  acquitted  by  the  Christian 
system,  which  teaches  the  sacrifice 
of  the  body  for  the  preservation  of 
the  souL 

*  Your  fisher  disquisition,  1  be- 
lieve, may  jjead  you  further  back  5 
and  I  am  apprehensive  you  will  find 
coquetry  to  have  been  one  of  the 
jirst  things  discovered  even  in  the 
first  of  women,  for  I  think  the  sur- 
prise  Eve  shews  upon  seeing  herself 
reflected  in  the  watery  mirror  has  a 
.strong  dash  of  the  coquet : 

A*  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 
A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  (learn  appeared, 
pending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back ; 
It  started  back  j— but  pleas'4  I  soon  re- 
turn'd; 
pleaVd,  it  returned  as  soon,  with  answer* 

ing  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love,'      >  ■    1     ■ 

But  as  i  can  say  nothing  new  to 
you  on  any  subject  you  have  thought 
of,  I  shall  quit  the  prude  and  the 
coquet,  to  entertain  you  with  a  per- 
son who,  without  the  smallest  ten- 
dency to  either  of  these  characters, 
has  ever  been  successful  in  what 
they  bqth.  aim  at/  and  whilst  she  is 
in  reality  the  bed  of  women,  is  un- 
designedly the  wish  of  every  man, 
J  scud  yqu  her  last  letter  to  me, 
with  ope  also  frorrj  the  lady  who  is 
the  channel  of  our  correspondence. 
I  hope  they  will  amuse  voi\,  arid  I 
am  sure  they  would  give  you  plea- 
sure,, did  you  know  the  pleasure 
they  gave  your  humble  servant.  I 
shew  a  greater  cvufidence  in  trust- 


ing you  with  these  letters,  than 
Burlington  could  in  sending  you 
originals  of  Raphael.  But  judge 
yourself,  and  return  them  by  the 
first  opportunity  -,  for  I  am  not  yet' 
certain  whether  I  can  come  your 
way.  If  I  can,  you  may  be  sure  I 
will ;  since  I  should  lay  in  pleasure 
enough  with  you  to  entertain  me  all 
the  rest  of  my  journey.  I  blotted 
out  the  names  in  the  letters  j  and 
may  mine  be  so  served  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  if  I  don't  wish  you  hap* 
piness,  as  I  do  that  of 

'  Jambs  Fomreste*.* 

"  With  the  elegant  and  accorn* 
plished  William  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour,  whose  amiable  manners  were 
long  remembered  with  the  tender- 
est  recollection  by  all  who  knew 
him,  Mr.  Home  lived  in  the  closest 
habits  of  friendship.    The  writer  of 
these  memoirs  has  heard  him  dwell 
with  delight  on  the  scenes  of  their 
youthful  days ;  and  he  has  to  regret* 
that  many  an  anecdote  to  which  ho 
listened  with  pleasure,  was  not  con* 
rnitted  to  a  better  record   than  « 
treacherous  memory.     Hamilton's 
mind  is  pictured  iu  his  verses  :  they 
are  the  easy  and  careless  effusions  of 
an  elegant  fancy  and  a -.chastened 
taste ,,  and  the  sentiments  they  con- 
vey are  the  genuine  feelings  of* 
tender  and  susceptible  heart*  which 
perpetually  owned  the  dominion  of 
some  favourite  mistress,  but  whose 
passion  generally  evaporated  in  song, 
and  made  no  serious  or  permanent 
impression.    His  poems  had  an  ad* 
ditional  charm  to  his  CQtemporaries. 
frpm  being  commonly  addressed  ta 
his  familiar  friends  of  either  sex.  by 
name.    There  are  few  minds  in-* 
sensible  to  the  soothing  flattery  of  a 
poet's  record.    I  question  whether 
his  friend    Home  was  ever  mor* 
highly  gratified  by  the  anplause  be. 
gained  tor  his  talents  on  the  success, 
*  of 
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oT  a  legal  argument,  than  by  the 
elegant  lines  addressed  by  Hamilton, 
To  H.  H.  tn  the  Assembly. 

4  While  crown'd  with  radiant  charms  di- 
vine, 
Unnumber'd  beauties  round  thee  shine, 
When  Erskine  leads  her  happy  man, 
And  Johnston  shakes  the  mitt'ring  fan ; 
When  beauteous  Pringle  shines  confest, 
And  gently  heaves  her  swelling  breast, 
Her  rapturM  partner  still  at  gaze 
Pursuing  thro*  each  winding  maze ; 
Sty,  Harry,  canst  thou  keep  secure 
Thy  heart,   from  conquering  Beauty'* 
power  V  Ice. 

"  Hamilton's  letters  are,  like  his 
verses,  the  transcript  of  his  feelings. 
fi/lr.  Home  had  sent  him  a  tew  re- 
marks on  Horace;  of  the  same 
tenor,  as  it  would  seem,  with  those 
dbservations  which,  many  years  af- 
terwards, he  gave  to  the  world  in 
his  Elements  of  Criticism.  In  a 
letter,  dated  September,  1738,  to 
Mr.  Home,  then  passing  the  autumn 
vacation  at  Karnes,  Hamilton  writes 
thus : 

*  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion 
with  respect  to  your  observations  on 
Horace !  he  certainly  wanders  from 
bis  text ;  but  still  they  are  the  wan- 
derings of  Horace.  "  Why  we  are 
never  contented  Mith  our  lot,  but 
ftitt  envy  the  condition  of  others," 
was  .a  noble  subject ;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  he  had  adorned  it,  as 
well  as  be  could,  from  his  own  ex- 
perierice,  satisfied,  as  he- seems  to 
have  been,  with  his  own  pursuits, 
and  the  fame  they  had  acquired  him. 
Let  me  put  Horace's  question  to 
niyself:  Why  don't  I  acquiesce  in 
the  determination  of  Heaven,  to 
which  I  hare  myself  so  much  con- 
tributed? Why  don't  1  rest  con- 
tented with  that,  small  perhaps  in- 
deed, -but  sincere  portion  of  hap- 
piness furnished  by  my  poetry,  and 
a  tew  kind  friends  ?  Why  concern 
.myself  to  please  Jeanie  Stewart,  or 


vex  myself  about  that  happier  man 
to  whom  the  lottery  of  life  may 
have  assigned  her  ?  Qui  fit,  Ma- 
ecenas, qui  fit  ?  Whence  comes  iX  ? 
Alas,  whence  indeed  ? 

*  Too  loDg  by  loveta  wand*ringfirc,misled, 
My  better  days  in  vain  delusion  fled ; 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  withdrew, 
And  beauty  blest  the  minutes  at  they  flew. 
Those  hours  consum'd  in  joy,  but  lost  to 

fame, 
With  blushes  I   review,  but  dare  not 

blame ; 
A  fault  which  easy  pardon  might  receive. 
Did  lovers  judge,or  could  the  wise  forgive! 
But  now  to  wisdom's  healing  springs  I  fly. 
And  drink  oblivion  of  each  cbaxmrul  eye; 
To  love  revolted,  quit  each  pleasing  cart, 
Whatever  was  witty,  or  whate'er  was  fair. 

«  Yourfs,  &c/ 

"  To  seek  the  aid  of  wisdom  for 
the  cure  of  love,  is  no  doubt  a  pru- 
dent resolution  j  but  here  the  ques- 
tion may  be  put  (as  of  Glendower's 
spirits),  will  wisdom  come  when 
the  lover  calls  for  her  ?     His  friend 
Home,  who  had  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  saw  a  better 
cure  for  a  frivolous  and  idle  passion. 
The  lady  mentioned  in  the  letter 
above  quoted  had  complained  to  Mr. 
Home,  that  she  was  teased  with 
Hamilton's     dangling     attentions, 
which  she  was  convinced  had  no 
serious  aim,  and  hinted  an  earnest 
wish  to  get  rid  of  him :  '  You  are 
his  friend/  safd  she ;  c  tell  him  he 
exposes  both  himself  and  me  to  the 
ridicule   of    our    acquaintance/— 
'  No,  Madam/   said  Mr.   Home, 
r  you  shall  accomplish  his  aire  your- 
self, and  by  the  simplest  method : 
dance  with  him  at  to-night  s  assem- 
bly, and  shew  him  every  mark  of 
your  kindness,  as  if  you  believed 
his  passion  sincere,    and  bad  re- 
solved to  favour  his  suit  j  take  my 
word  for  it,  you'll  hear  no  more  of 
him/    The  lady  adopted  the  coun- 
sel, and  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment was  complete. 
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u  It  appears  from  Hamilton's 
letters,  that  he  communicated  his 
poems  to  his  friends  for  their  cri- 
tical remarks,  and  was  easily  in- 
duced to  alter  or  amend  them  by 
their  advice.  He  had  sent  the  piece 
entitled  Contemplation,  one  of  the 
most  laboured  of  his  productions,  to 
Mr.  Home,  who  suggested  some 
alterations.  In  a  letter  from  Ha- 
milton, in  July  1739*  he  says,  '  I 
have  made  the  corrections  on  the 
moral  part  of  Contemplation,  and  in 
a  post  will  send  it  to  Will.  Craw- 
ford, who  has  the  rest,  and  will 
transmit  it  to  you.  I  shall  write  to 
him  fully  on  the  subject.*  It  is 
pleasing  to  remark,  that  the  Will. 
Crawford  here  mentioned  was  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  pastoral  bal- 
lad of  Tweedside,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  its  charming  melody,  will 
probably  live  as  long  as  the  language 
is  understood. 

"  Hamilton  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Scotch 
poets  who  wrote  English  verse  with 
propriety  and  taste,  and  with  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  poetic 
spirit  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  he, 
were  cotemporaries.  The  preceding 
writers  of  English  veise  among  the 
Scotch  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
name  of  poets.  A  very  indifferent 
collection  of  English  verses,  under 
the  title  of  The  Edinburgh  Miscel- 
lany, was  published  in  1720,aniong 
which  are  some  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  Thomson  and  Mallet, 
and  in  particular  a  piece  by  the  for 
mer,  Of  a  Country  Life,  by  a  Stu- 
dent in  the  University,  in  which  it 
is  curious  to  mark  the  hand  of  the 
author  of  The  Seasons,  and  to  trace 
.  in  some  faint  degree,  the  rudiments 
of  that  immortal  poem .  Pn  this  col- 
lection are  a  few  small  pieces, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hailes,  I  am  led  to  believe  were 


written  by  Mr.  Home  *•  they  are  of 
no  considerable  merit ;  and  their  au- 
thor, as  Lord  Hailes  properly  re- 
marked, '  had  the  good  sense  very 
soon  to  perceive  that  poetry  was  not 
his  fort.' 

"  Among  the  early  friends  of  Mr* 
Home,  were  some  men  whose. ta- 
lents, of  a  superior  order  and  graver 
cast,  fitted  them  to  discharge  with 
honour  the  most  important  duties  in 
the  state,  or  have  ranked  them  high 
in  the  annals  of  literature.  The  lata 
Earl  of  Ftndlater,  then  Lord  Desk- 
foord,  whose  benevolent  mind  and 
truly  patriotic  spirit  were  indefatir 

Sbly  exerted  in  evexj  scheme  which 
d  for  its  end  the  improvement  of 
his  country,  was.assiduous  in  court- 
ing a  correspondence  with  Mr* 
Home,  on  various  topics  of  politics, 
national  economy,  and  jurispru- 
dence -,  and  many  letters  from  that 
nobleman  are  yet  preserved,  which 
reflect  the  highest  honour  both 
on  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 
heart. 

"  With  (he  late  Mr.  Oswald  of 
Dunikeir,  whose  great  knowledge, 
of  political  economy  rendered  lam 
one  of  the  most  useful,  as  his  disin- 
terested patriotism,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Scottish  member^ 
during  the  many  years  he -sat  in  par- 
liament, Mr.  Home  was  connected 
by  the  closest  bond  of  frien/kbip, 
It  was  Oswald's  custiom  to  write  to 
his  friend  Home  on  the  daily  busi- 
ness that  occurred  in  parliament, 
and  to  consult  with  him  our  any  point 
of  difficulty  on  which  This  mind  was 
undecided.  I  shall  insert  here  a/ew4 
of  these  letters,  which,  while  they 
are  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  are  interesting,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  and  the  persons  whom  they 
mention, 
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faom  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

'  London,  14th  Dec.  174K 

•  Dear  Harry, 
*  According  to  the  promise  in  fny 
last,  I  would  have  sent  you  die 
Second  Night  of  the  Complaint, 
though  I  don't  think  it  so  good  as 
the  first  5  bat  I  understand  Sir  Hugh 
has  sent  it  to  Willy  Hamilton,  and 
s>y  this  time  you  must  have  seen  it. 
It  is  the  only  tolerable + new  thing 
that  has  appeared  this  winter,  except 
in  politics  ;  in  which  the  Case  of  the 
Hanover  Troops,  by  Lord  M-* — -r, 
and  Miscellaneous  Thoughts,  by  Lord 
Harvey,  are  both  esteemed.  If  you 
have  them  not  in  Edinburgh,  let 
me  know,  and  I  will  send  you  them. 
Since  my  last,  the  most  important 
point  of  this  session  has  been  pretty 
lully  discussed,  and  is  this  night  en- 
tirely determined :  I  mean  that  of 
the  16,000  Hanoverians  taken  into 
British  pay.  The  ministry  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  this  measure 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
«dvice  given  la$t  year  to  the  crown, 
of  assisting  the  queen  of  Hungary ; 
that  it  was  become  a  necessary  mea- 
sure, by  the  sending  abroad  of 
10,000  British  troops  j  and  that 
Hanover  ttoops, .  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, were  the  most  expe- 
dient. They  were  opposed  on  each 
of  these  points/  [Here  follows  a 
detailed  account  of  the  debate.] — 
*  This  questioa  has  boen  agitated  in 
three  different  debates.  On  the 
first  day,  Murray  was  introduced  to 
support  the  court,  which  he  did  in  a 
set  speech,  extremely  methodical, 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  very  fine 
colouring.  He  was  replied  to  by 
Pitt,  who,  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  laying  hold  of  the  weakest 
parts  of  his  speech;  With  the  greatest 
strength  of  expression,  and. in  the 
oust  manly  style  1  ever  witnessed, 


turned  almost  all  his  colours  against 
him.     Murray  had  bid  a  good  deal 
of  stress  on  exposing  the  inconsist- 
ency of  advising  one  thing  the  one 
year,  and  the  next  abusing  it,  merely 
through  a  spirit  of  opposition.     Pitt 
showed  how  the  object  was  varied, 
but  varied  by  the  ministers  j  and 
then  turned  every  argument  Murray 
had  employed  against  himself   The 
one  spoke  like  a  pleader,  and  could 
not  divest  himself  of  a  certain  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  employed 
by  others.     The  other  spoke  like  a 
gentleman,  like  a  statesman,  who 
felt  what  he  said,  and  possessed  the 
strongest  desire  of  conveying  that 
feeling  to  others,  for  their  own  in- 
terest, and  that  of  their  country. 
Murray  gains  your  attention  by  the 
perspicuity  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  diction.     Pitt 
commands  your  attention  and  re- 
spect, by  the  nobleness,  the  great- 
ness of  his  sentiments,  the  strength 
and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  certainty  you  are  in  of  his  always 
rising  to  a  greater  elevation  both  of 
thought  and  style  j  for  this  talent 
he  possesses  beyond  any  speaker  I 
ever  heard,  of  never  falling,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hit 
speech,  either  in  thought  or  in  ex- 
pression.    And,  as  this  session  fee 
has  begun  to  speak  like  a  man  of 
business,  as  well  as  an  orator,  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  or  rather  at 
present  is  allowed  to  make  as  great 
an  appearance  as  ever  man  did  in 
that  house.    Murray  ha*  not  spoken 
since,  on  the  other  two  debates, 
where  his  rival  carried  all  before 
him,  being  very  unequally  matched 
with  Pelham,  Young,  aud  Wilming- 
ton.    I  dare  say  you  will  scarce  be 
able  to  read  this  scrawl,  which  1 
have  drawn  to    an    immeasurable 
length,  from  the  difficulty  t  find  in 
having  done,  when  Tilt  is  the  scb- 
•  '  ■  ject ; 
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3ect$  for  I  think  him  sincerely 
the  most  finished  character  I  ever 
knew.' 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

'24th  Dec.  1741.  . 

*  Dear  Harry, 
c  I  received  your  letter  and  opi- 
nion, which  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure.  It  corresponds  with  my 
own  notion,  and  may,  I  hope,  be 
useful  to  my  friend  Sir  Hugh  $  for 
I  shall  now  be  able  to  assert  with 
confidence,  if  necessary,  what  I 
must  otherwise  have  urged  with  the 
utmost  diffidence.  You  will  see  by 
the  printed  votes,  that  the  West* 
minster  election  has  been  declared 
▼oid ;  I  dare  assure  you,  if  you  will 
trust  my  opinion,  with  the  greatest 
justice.  The  high  bailiff,  who  is 
the  returning  officer,  closed  the  poll, 
by  shutting  up  the  books,  on  pre* 
tence  of  a  riot,  when  several  voters 
present  were  demanding  to  poll  > 
and  afterwards,  on  pretence  of  the 
same  riot,  a  party  of  soldiers  \vere 
called  in,  in  whose  presence  the  de- 
claration of  the  poll  was  made.  The 
point  in  debate,  you  will  see,  was, 
whether  the  poll  was  legally  shut  or 
not.  If  legally  closed,  the  appear- 
'  ance  of  the  soldiers  could  not  be 
said  to  have  influenced  the  election. 
If  not  legally  closed,  it  was  an  act 
of  violence,  which  the  military  force 
was  called  in  to  support,  it  was 
urged  on  the  court  side,  that  the 
poll  is  over  when  the  books  are  shut 
by  the  proper  officer,  and  that  this 
was  not  done  till  the  crier  had  made 
three  proclamations  5  but  by  their 
own  evidence,  it  appeared  that  only 
five  minutes  had  intervened  between 
each  proclamation,  so  that  the  in- 
terval of  ten  minutes  had  frustrated 
many  of  their  voles  who  had  a  right 
to.  poll.  You  will  easily  see  that 
this   argument  might   have   been 


turned  against  them.  An  injustice 
done  under  form  of  law  is  move  im- 
patiently sufficed  than  an  act  of 
violence.  So  says  Thucydides.  It 
is  in  reality  more  unjust,  for  ifis  an 
insult  on  a  man's  understanding,  at 
well  as  on  his  right.  This  maxim 
might  have  been  confirmed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  from  the  English 
history.  What  was  it  that  lo  t  King 
Charles  his.  head?  Wkit,  King 
lames  his  ^crown  and  glory?  U 
was  not  that  the  one.  raised  money 
without  law,  and  that  the  other  sus- 
pended the  penal  statutes ;  but  that 
both  those  unhappy  princes  procured 
judgments  in  their  iavour*  by  the 
courts  of  Westmiaster.  These  to- 
pics, came  into  my  head  during*  the 
debate ;  but  it  was  lace  before  the 
counsel  had  done.  The  house  called 
for  a  division j  and  even  the  ablest 
speakers  were  heard  with  impatience. 
So  I  chose  tto  be  silent,  rather  than? 
from  any  reluctancy  to  speak.  Ilia 
vote  was  carried  against  the  court, 
by  220  against  2 16.  Never  was  acasct 
better  opened,  nor  a  reply  made  in . 
a  stronger  manner,  than  was  done 
by  Murray  in  this  case.  The  man 
is  a  miracle.  No  argument  wafr 
missed  ;  none  uxgeci  but  with  the 
greatest  precision :  no  circumstance 
omitted  which  could  create  an  im- 
pression ;  none  thrown  -in,  but  with 
the  greatest  propriety  that  judgment, 
could  suggest,  or  fancy  improve. 
The  courtiers  are  in  tlae  utmost  con- 
sternation ;  the  patriots,  intiextbh* 
What  the  ho.idaysvwul;produce:ie> 
left  to  fete.    Your's,-.      «.  ; ;,-. 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  .Mr;  Home.  v 

—  'Since  ray  last,  we  hays* 
had  nothing  before  us  but  question*, 
concerning  elections.;  yet  these: 
have  produced  both  debates  and- di- 
visions, which  to  us  have  appeared 
of  some  importance.  The  first 
question 
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question  was  concerning  a  borough 
election  in  Cornwall.  Toe  court 
party  quoted  precedents:  five  of 
these  were  from  Scotland,  and  not 
quite  weU  understood  by  either  side, 
at  least  by  the  managers  $  so  I 
thought  I  had  a  lucky  enough  op- 
portunity of  mixing  in  the  debate ; 
and  one  of  the  precedents  being  from 
Dysart,  was  a  sufficient  excuse  lor 
my  intrusion.  I  endeavoured  to  set 
the  precedents  in  what  I  thought 
their  proper  light,  and  was  heard 
with  attention  >  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  indulgence  which  the  bouse  al- 
ways has  for  young  speakers.  What 
I  said  seemed  to  hit  the  point,  and 
was  wy  well  received.  No  prece- 
dent was  urged  afterwards  $  and  the 
arguments,  from  the  reason  of  the 
thingr  were  certainly  the  weakest. 
I  have  got  some  small  degree  of  re- 
putation, which  I'm  afraid  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
maintain $  for  you  will  plainly  ob- 
serve by  the  account  I  have  given 
you,  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  sort  of  lucky  hit 
—partly  perhaps  to  this,  that  some 
value  is  generally  put  upon  what 
comes  from  a  quarter  whence  it  is 
least  expected.* 


from  the  youngest  speakers ;  espe- 
cially-if  drawn  from  English  his- 
sjory,  or  if  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tion. These  topics  aire  so  familiar, 
and  yet  so  interesting,  that  they  al- 
ways strike,  and  are  never  heard 
without  pleasure.  A  young  man, 
who  shews  but  a  very  small  know- 
ledge <on  these  subjects,  is  almost 
adored.  Flowers  of  rhetoric,  espe- 
cially in  style  and  expression,  are  a 
good  deal  more  dangerous;  and  I 
could  name  several,  whom  their  at* 
tachment  to  this  sort  of  speaking 
has  absolutely  spoilt ;  for  ornament 
without  matter  is  of  all  things  I 
know  the  most  disgusting.  And  I 
look  upon  attempts  of  this  kind  as 
the  more  foolish,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced whoever  makes  it  a  rale 
never  to  sneak  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  must  by  degrees  ac- 
quire as  much  of  rhetoric  and  orna- 
ment as  is  necessary ;  and  am  sa- 
tisfied, that  what  leads  into  the 
other  preposterous  method  is  mere 
laziness  and  aversion  to  Jmsiness. 
But  whatever  may  be  in  this,  the 
surest  way  of  becoming  remarkable 
here  is  certainly  application  to  bu- 
siness, for  whoever  understands  it 
must  make  a  figure.' 


Prom  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home.        From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 


«  7th  January,  l?42. 

*  Dear  Hairy, 
%  '  Your  last  letter  gives  me  the 
strongest  testimony  of  that  lively 
friendship  which  I  shall  ever  esteem 
as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  I 
ever  enjoyed  in  life.  The  concern 
you  express  for  any  false  step  I  may 
fall  into,  will,  I  believe,  be  one  of 
the  strongest  motives  I  can  possibly 
have  to  be  upon  my  guard.  Your 
opinion  as  to  general  reflections  is 
certainly  just;  yet  if  short,  and 
sparingly  used,  I  observe  they  meet 
with  very,  great  approbation,  even 


<  4th  February,  1742. 
■  ■  ',  *  I  wrote  you  last  post,  that 
parties  were  in  some  measure  come 
to  a  crisis,  and  that  we  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  debate  upon  the  sup- 
plies, which  would  probably  deter- 
mine the  dispute  about  power.  The 
aflair  is  now  over.  Sir  Robert,  oa 
the  night  of  our  division  upon  the 
Chippenham  election,  divested  him- 
self of  all  hi*  employments;  sod 
the  next  day,  the  king,  coming  to 
the  House  of  Efeen,  signified  his  pfes- 
sure  that  the  two  houses  should  ad- 
journ for  a  fortnight.  *  The  inten- 
tion of  4hi»  was,  to  give  hi*  mjesty 

time 
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time  to  choose  his  new  ministry. 
You  may  guess  what  a  scramble 
there  is  like  to  be  about  places,  fcc. 
Perhaps  our  new  ministry  may  con- 
tinue honest  men  even  after  they 
get  power :  but  I  would  not  have 
the  safety  of  my  country  depend 
upon  a  chance  ;  and  such  a  virtuous 
ministry  is,  and  always  must  be/ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home, 

4  Gth  March,  1/42. 

— —  '  A*  to  the  two  different 
plans  of  administration,  though  I 
am  a  profest  sceptic  as  to  political 
events,  yet,  I  don't  Know  how,  I 
.have  become  a  sort  of  dogmatist  in 
favour  of  the  broad  bottom;  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  proper 
plan  of  settling  both  the  constitu- 
tion and  administration  on  a  solid 
and  formidable  foundation ;  and  as 
to  the  reverse,  I  always  abhorred  it, 
because  1  saw  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  carried  on  by  a.  much 
wider  system  of  corruption  than  that 
employed  by  the  last  administration. 
But  this  you  will  say,  thottgh  it 
might  be  a  good  reason  enough  for 
not  approving  it,  yet  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  quite  so  good  to  infer  its 
want  of  success.  Corruption  is  at 
all  times  a  powerful  engine  $  but 
how  much  more  powerful  must  it 
prove,  w^en  it  is  to  be  employed 
by  the  ablest  $  and  the  scheme  for 
which  it  is  to  be  employed  is,  from 
a  strange  fatality,  to  be  patronized 
by  the  hooestest  and  most  disinter- 
ested men  in  the  nation?  Yet, 
notwithstanding  of  these  apparent 
difficulties,  I  continued  firm  to  my 
opinion  j  and  the  narrow  bottom, 
in  my  Judgment,  remained  still  both 
a  wicked  and  impracticable  plan. 
You  will  remember  how  your  friend 
David  Hume  and  you  used  to -laugh 
at  a  most  sublime  declamation  1  one 
night  made,,  after  a  drunken  expe- 
dition to  Cupar),  on  the  impotency 
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of  corruption  in  certain  circum- 
stances ;  bow  I  maintained,  that  on 
certain  occasions  men  felt,  or  seem- 
ed to  feel  a  certain  dignity  in  them- 
selves, which  made  them  disdain  to 
act  on  sordid  motives;  and  how  I 
imagined  it  to  be  extremely  pos- 
sible, in  such  situations,  that  even 
the  lowest  of  men  might  become 
superior  to  the  highest  temptations* 
What  those  circumstances,  occa- 
sions, and  situations  are,  I  feel  much 
better  than  I  can  express.  The 
cause  of  this  I  am  not  philosopher 
enough  to  determine;  but  the  phe- 
nomenon is  certain;  and  in  some 
such  circumstances  or  situation  the 
generality  of  a  great  assembly  were, 
I  think,  obviously,  lately ;  and  are, 
in  my  opinion,  in  some  degree  still/ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

'  Dear  Harry, 
.  <  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  me,  than  either  to  recommend 
our  friend  Hume  or  his  book.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  the  person 
who  recommends  does  himself,  in 
my  opinion,  an  honour,  as  he  be- 
comes, in  some  degree,  a  sharer  of 
that  merit  which  is  in  both.  But 
you  cannot  imagine  what  a  difficult 
matter  it  is  here  at  present  to  fix 
any  man's  attention,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, upon  any  abstract  'subject. 
Such  is  the  general  indolence  of 
mind,  that  one  flashy,  lively  thing, 
whether  in  thought  or  expression, 
though  in  the  midst  of  trash, ,  i* 
more  greedily  swallowed  than  the 
most  elegant  piece  of  reasoning.' 
However,  there  are  some  of  the 
young  people  about  the  prince  who 
seem  to  have  a  good  taste.  I  go  to 
no  coutt  myself ;  but,  as  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
excite  their  curiosity,  and  shall  af- 
terwards let  you  know  Jheir  senti- 
ments. I  met  yesterday  in  a  bobk- 
G  seller's 
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-relief's  shop  with  three  t\6W  parts*of 
Marianne,  which  I  don't  know  if 
you  have  yet  got  at  Edinburgh.  If 
not,  let  me  know,  and!  will  send 
yon  them  down.  A  ninth  part  came 
-out  some  time  ago,  but  was  spu- 
rious. The  others,'!  fancy,  are  by 
your  friend  Marivaus.  The  pic- 
tures I  think  are  entirely  in  his 
•style,  and  the  reflections  both  na- 
tural and  delicate.  I  will  no  further 
anticipate  your  pleasure  in  reading 
them/ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

'►Aprily  1?42. 
■  *  '  You  write  me,,  that  it  is 
said  in  Scotland  1  absented  myself 
on  the  triennial  bill.  It  is  true,  I 
did  sa  t  for  1  thought  it  an  extreme 
doubtful  point,  so  far  as  from  infor- 
mation I  could  form  any  judgment. 
My  not  having  such  sumoent  infor- 
mation as  I  could  have  wished,  con- 
curred to  confirm  me  in  thinking  it 
most  proper  not  to  give  any.  judg- 
ment upon  it  at  all.  The  nation 
has  now  had  nearly  a  pretty,  equal 
trial  of  triennial  and  septennial  par- 
liaments. Neither  of  them  can  be 
called  more  constitutional  than  the 
other.  Whichsoever,  therefore,  by 
experience  may  be  said  to  answer 
best  the  purposes  of  a  representation 
of  the  people,  ought  to  be,  singly 
from  that  consideration,  preferred. 
During  triennial  parliaments  there 
was  not  so  much  corruption,  but 
there  was  more  canvassing  in  elec- 
tions, and  business  was  transacted 
*with  greater  confusion.  Contro- 
verted electrons  generally  engrossed 
the  first  session,  and  the  last  was 
deserted  by  all  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go  down  to  support  their  in-: 
terests  in  tbe  country.  The  crown 
had  as  great  influence  by  places  and 
promises ;  and  that  more  money 
was  uot  then  employed,  ought  not 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to 


the  deference  betwixt  a  triennijl 
and  septennial  duration,  as  to  this 
obvious  cause,  that  corruption  was 
not  then  so  general.  In  a  word,  it 
was  doubtful,  I  thought,  whether 
the  triennial  term  would  lessen  cor- 
ruption. It  was  obvious  it  would 
increase  the  expence,  and  might 
possibly  -ruin  country  gentlemen. 
A  place  bill,  properly  balanced, 
Would  have  done  infinite  service. 
Such  a  bill  would  answer  all  tht 
good  purposes  proposed  by  the  tri- 
ennial bill,  and  be  liable  to  none  of 
its  bad  consequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  abstract,  nothing  ap- 
pears more  clear,  than  that  a  free 
people  ought  as  often  as  possible  to 
have  the  liberty  of  changing  their 
representatives.  But  all  abstract 
propositions  in  politics  are  to  be 
guarded  against,  since  the  good  ot" 
the  state,  in  its  present  circum- 
stance, is  or  ought  to  be  the  ultimate 
object.  In  short,  there  was  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  that  question,  which  I  bad  not 
full'  opportunity  of  considering,  and 
the  question  itself  was  of  such  im- 
portance, that  I  thought  it  most  con- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  give  no 
judgment  at  all ;  and  this  I  per- 
formed in  as  public  a  manner  as  I 
was  capable  of,  by  making  a  very 
low  bow  to  the  chair,  after  hearing 
the  debate  on  both  sides/ 

"  It  were  to  pay  an  ill  compli- 
ment to  my  readers,  should  1  sup- 
pose any  apology  were  necessary  for 
the  length  of  the  preceding  extract* 
from  a  correspondence  illustrative 
of  a  character  so  truly  respectable ; 
and  one  who,  in  his  public  capacity, 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  can 
never  be  too  strongly  recommended 
as  a  model  of  a  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened statesman. 

"  Mr.  Home's  acquaintance  with 
his  namesake.,  the  celebrated  D» * «* 

Hume, 
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ftnme,  appears  not  to  have  been  of 
a  much  earlier  date  than  1737-  In 
the  latter  part  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Hume  went  to  I/>ndon  to  publish 
his  first  work,  the  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature.  In  answer  to  some, 
enquiries  relative  to  the  plan  of  that 
work,  he* thus  writes  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Home,  at  Edinburgh  : 

To  Mr.  Henry  Home,  Advocate, 
Edinburgh. 

'  London,  Dec,  2,  1?37. 
*  Dear  Sir, 
*  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  sa- 
tisfy your  cariosity,  by  giving  you 
some  general  notion  of  the  plan 
upon  which  I  proceed.  But  my 
opiuions  are  so  new,  and  even  some 
terms  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of, 
that  I  could  not  propose,  by  any 
abridgment,  to  give  my  system  an 
air  of  likelihood,  or  so  much  as 
make  it  intelligible.  "Tis  a  thing  I 
have  in  vain  attempted  already,  at  a 
gentleman's  request  in  this  place, 
who  thought  it  would  help  him  to 
comprehend  and  judge  of  my  no- 
tions, if  be  saw  them  all  at  once  be- 
fore him.  I  have  had  a  greater  de- 
sire of  communicating  to  you  the 
plan  of  the-whole,  that  I  believe  it 
will  not  appear  in  public  before  the 
beginning  of  next  winter  3  for,  be- 
sides that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
have  it  printed  before  the  rising  of 
the  parliament,  I  must  confess  I  am 
not  ill  pleased  with  a  little  delay, 
that  it  may  appear  with  as  few  im- 
perfections as  possible.  I  have  been 
here  near  three  months,  always 
within  a  week  of  agreeing  with  my 
printers;  and  you  may  imagine  1 
did  not  forget  the  work  itself  during 
that  time,  where  I  began  to  feel 
some  passages  weaker  for  the  style 
and  diction  than  I  could  have  wished. 
The  nearness  and  greatness  of  the 
event  roused  up  my  attention,  and 


made  me  more  difficult  fo  please, 
than  when  I  was  alone  in  perfect 
tranquillity  in  France.  But  here  I 
must  tell  you  one  of  my  foibles.  I 
have  a  great  inclination  to  go  down 
to  Scotland  this  spring  to  see  my 
friends,  and  have  your  advice  con- 
cerning my  philosophical  disco- 
veries, but  cannot  overcome  a  cer- 
tain shamefacedness  I  have  to  ap- 
pear among  you  at  my  years,  with- 
out having  yet  a  settlement,  or  so 
much  as  attempted  any.  How 
happens  it,  that  we  philosophers 
cannot  as  heartily  despise  the  world># 
as  it  despises  us  ?  I  think  in  my 
conscience  the  contempt  were  as 
well  founded  on  our  side,  as  on  the 
other. 

'  Having  a  frankt  letter,  I  was 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly enclose  some  Reasonings 
concerning  Miracles,  which  I  once 
thought  of  publishing  with  the  rest, 
but  which  I  am  afraid  will  give  too 
much  offence,  even  as  the  world  is 
disposed  at  present.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  turn  of  thought,  and  a 
good  deal  in  the  turn  of  expression, 
which  will  not  perhaps  appear  so 
proper,  for  want  of  knowing  the 
context  j  but  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment you'll  be  judge  of,  as  it  stands. 
Tell  me  your  thoughts  of  it.  Is  not 
the  style  too  diffuse  ?  Though,  as 
that  was  a  popular  argument,*  I 
have  spread  it -out  much  more  than 
the"  other  parts  of  the  work.  I  beg 
of  you  to  shew  it  to  nobody,  except 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  he  pleases ;  and 
let  me  know  at  your  leisure  that  you 
have  received  it,  read  it,  and  burnt 
it.  Your  thoughts  and  mine  agree 
with  respect  to  Dr.  Butler,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to 
him.  I  am  at  present  castrating  my 
work  ;  that  is,  cutting  off  its  nobler 
parts ;  that  is,  endeavouring  it  shall 
give  as  little'  offence  as  possible, 
before  which,  I  could  not  pretend 
02  *  to 
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to  put  it  into  the  Doctor's  hands. 
This  is  a  piece  of  cowardice,  for 
which  I  blame  myself,  though  I 
believe  none  of  my  friends  will 
blame  me.  But  I  was  resolved  not 
to  be  an  enthusiast  in , philosophy, 
while  I  was  blaming  other  enthu- 
siasms. If  ever  I  indulge  myself  in 
any,  'twill  be  when  I  tell  that  I  am, 
clear  Sir,  yours, 

'  David  Hum/ 

"  In  compliance  with  the  wish 
expressed  in  this  letter,  Mr.  Home 
gave  his  "friend  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Butler,  whose  reputation 
as  a  metaphysician  was  then  very 
high.  A  correspondence  with  this 
eminent  man  had  begun  on  Mr. 
Home's  part,  from  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  some  doubts  removed,  that 
occurred  to  him  when  first  turning 
his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. Those  difficulties,  which 
Jie  justly  considered  as  of  the  most 
serious  importance,  he  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Butler,  with  whom  he 


had  no  previous  acquaintance,'  awl 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  nxqght 
be  allowed  a   personal  interview, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
that  separated  them,  lie  was  willing 
at  his  own  cost  alone  to  accomplish. 
Dr.  Butler  answered  his  letter  with 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  endea- 
voured as  far  as  he  could,  by  writing, 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Home's  enquiries,  but 
modestly  declined  a  personal  meet- 
ing, on  the  score  of  hts  own  natural 
diffidence  and  reserve,  his  being  un- 
accustomed to  oral  controversy,  and 
his  fear  that  the  cause  of  truth  might 
thence  suffer  from  the  unskt halness 
af  its  advocate.    However  to  be 
regretted  that  these  letters  have  not 
been  ^preserved  (possibly  from  being 
lent  to  some  of  his  philosophical 
friends),  there  is  reason  so  believe 
the  correspondence  was  moat  satis* 
factory  to  Mr.  Home,  as  he  retained 
through  life  the  greatest  tegard  for 
Dr.  Butler,  and,  though  differing 
from  him  in  some  speculative  points, 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
his  abilities.1* 
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[From  the  Same.] . 


"  X  OJRD  KAMES  had  hitherto 
1  A  enjoyed  an  uncommon  share 
of  good  health  j  and  at  the  very  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five,  was  free 
from  any  chronical  disease,  or  even 
from  those  symptoms  of  bodily  in- 
firmity, which  are  the  usual  attend- 
ants of  the  decline  of  life.  Hiscc  n- 
stitution,  though  never  apparently 
strong,  was  remarkably  sound ; 
and  although  his  manner  of  living 
was  sociable,  and  at  no  time  repug- 
nant to  moderate  indulgences,  it  had 
op  the  whole  been  temperate.    The 


practice  of  regular  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  his  frequent  journeys, 
had  happily  counteracted  the  injury 
his  health  must  otherwise  have  sus- 
tained from  his  habits  of  intense 
study.  His  faculties  were  still  re- 
markably entire;  and  although  a 
slight  failure  of  memory,  and  some 
abatement  of  that  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension for  which  he  was  so 
much  distinguished,  gave  the  first 
intimation  of  a  diminished  vigour  of 
mind,  he  was  not  only  able  to  con- 
tinue the  discharge  of  his  public  da*> 

ties. 
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ties,  but  to  polish  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  solace  himself  with  his 
usual  literary  occupations. 

"  He  continued  to  enjoy  those 
small  and  select  evening  parties, 
which  usually  met  at  his  house,  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  summer  sessions, 
without  invitation  j  where,  from 
the  agreeable  intermixture  of  the 
guests,  literary  conversation  was 
happily  blesdedjVitb  innocent  mirth 
and  pleasantry.  At  those  meetings, 
it  was  the  envied  privilege  of  a  few 
of  his  younger  friends,  to  rind  a 
place ;  and  the  graver  conversation 
of  a  Smith,  a  Blair,  and  a  Fergusson, 
was  agreeably  tempered  and  enliven- 
ed by  the  native  wit,  the  splendid 
abilities,  and  the  engaging  manners 
of  a  Collen;  or  the  sprightly 
fancy,  and  whimsical  eccentricity 
of  aBoswell. 

"  He  attended  regularly,  even  to 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  the  meet* 
iogs  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
and  took  an  active  share  in  their 
proceedings.  The  plan  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  was  at  that  time  in  agi- 
tation, and  he  entered  warmly  into 
a  scheme  which  promised  -to  pro- 
mote his  favourite  objects,  the  im- 
provement of  literature  and  useful 
science.  But  the  period  was  now 
at  hand,  which  was  to  close  his 
course  of  virtue  and  beneficence. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782, 
when  he  had  now  nearly  completed 
his  86th  year,  he  was  seized  with  a 
disorder  of  the  bowels  j  a  complaint 
which,  from  being  attended  with  no 
pain,  gave  h'un  tor  a  considerable 
time  very  little  apprehension.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  after  soroemonths, 
that  though  perhaps  retarded  in  its 
progress,  the  disease  had  not  yielded 
to  medicine  or  regimen,  he  began, 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  to  re- 
gard it  as  likely  to  terminate  fatally, 
and  that  even  at  no  distant  period. 


Meanwhile,  his  family  and  friends/ 
who  saw  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  usual  cheerfulness  and  vivacityy 
and  still  applying  with  ardour  to  hit 
accustomed  pursuits,  took  no  alarm  j 
and  the  tender  regard  which  he  felt 
for  Mrs.  Drummond,  prevented  him 
from  imparting  to  her  his  own  ap- 
prehensions. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  summer,  his 
correspondence  was  frequent  with 
his  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Reid, 
on  various  topics  of  philosophy ;—» 
a  correspondence  which,  not  with* 
standing  the  dissimilarity  of  charac- 
ter in  many  respects  between  these 
two  eminent  jnen,  had  now  subsist* 
ed,  for  a  long  period  ofyears,  with 
the  most  perfect  cordiality  and 
mutual  esteem.  On  this  subject,  I 
8m  happy  to  avail  myself  of  a  tesri*  - 
mony  most  honourable  to  both  ; — a  - 
testimony  the  more  valuable,  that  it 
is  the  result,  not  only  of  a  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  but  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  friendship,  with 
both  the  persons  to  whom  it  relates : 
"  With  one  very  distinguished  cha- 
racter, the  late  Lord  Karnes," 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  "he  (Dr.  Reid)  ' 
'*  lived  in  the  most  cordial  and  affec- 
"  tionate  friendship,  notwithstand- 
"  ing  the  avowed  opposition  of  their 
"  sentiments,  on  some  moral  ques* 
"  tions,  to  which  he  attached  the 
"  greatest  importance.  Both  of 
"  them,  however,  were  the  friends 
"  of  virtue  and  of  mankind ;  and 
"both  were  able  to  temper  the 
"  warmth  of  free  discussion,  with 
"  the  forbearance  and  good  hu- 
"mour  founded  on  reciprocal  es- 
"  teem.  No  two  men,  certainly, 
"ever  exhibited  a  more  striking 
"  contrast  in  their  conversation,  or 
"  in  their  constitutional  tempers  :— 
"  the  one  slow  and  cautious  in  his 
"  decisions,  even  on  those  .topics 
"  which  he  had  most  diligently 
"  studied ;  reserved  and  silent  in 
"  promis.- 
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"promiscuous  society;  and  retain- 
"  ing,  after  all  his  literary  eminence, 
"  the  same  simple  and  unassuming 
"  manners  which  he  brought  from 
**  his  country  residence : — the  other, 
'"  lively,  rapid,  and  communicative  $ 
€€  accustomed  by  his  professional 
€t  pursuits,  to  wield  with  address  the 
<€  weapons  of  controversy,  and  not 
"  averse  to  a  trial  of  his  powers  on 
€€  questions  the  most  foreign  to  his 
'*  ordinary  habits  of  inquiry.  But 
"  these  characteristics!  differences, 
*'  while  to  their  common  friends 
tf '  they  lent  an  additional  charm  to 
"  the  distinguishing  merits  of  each, 
€<  served  only  to  enliven  their  social 
*f  intercourse,  and  to  cement  their 
V  mutual  attachment." 

"  A  family  event  which  took 
place  about  this  time,  gave  Lord 
,  Karnes  the  most  sincere  satisfaction. 
This .  was  the  marriage  of  his  only 
son,  Mr.Drumrnond-Home,  to  Miss 
Jardine,  daughter  of  an  old  and  va* 
lued  friend,  '  the  Reverend  John 
Jardine,  J>.  D.  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  the  only  cir- 
cumstance wanting  to  his  domestic 
felicity,  and  that  of  his  excellent 
spouse.  It  had  been  long  and  ear- 
nestly wished  for  by  both  5  and  no 
connexion  which  their  son  could 
form,  could  be  more  entirely  ap- 
proved ;  as  they  saw  in  that  union 
the  prospect  of  all  the  happiness  that 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  wife  can 
ensure  to  her  hroband. 
,  "  During  the  summer  term  df 
1782,  Lord  Karnes  gave  the  most 
regular  attendance  on  hi*  official 
duty  in  the  courts  of  Session  and 
Justiciary,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  went,  as  usual,  with  his  fami- 
ly to  Blair-Drummond.  As  his  de- 
cline was  n6w  too  visible,  Mrs. 
Drummond  became  solicitous  to 
prevail  with  him  to  excuse  himself 
from  attending  the  autumn  circuit. $ 
but  no  intreaty  to  that  purpose  was 


of  any  avail :  • "  It  is  verjr  1 
said  he  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
"  that  this  journey  may  shorten  my 
"  life  a  little  space  *  but  what  then  ?- 
4t  have  I  not  lived  longenough  ?*' 

"  On  his  return  from  the  circuit, 
his  strength  decreased  daily,  and  fee 
was  no  longer  ableto  take  his  accus- 
tomed walks  over  his  grounds :  but 
the  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  bis 
temper  remained  unabated.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  ha 
study;  and  in  the  evenings  took 
much  delight  in  convening  with  his 
family,  and  in  hearing  his  daoghter- 
in-law  read  to  him.  His  bookseller, 
Mr.  Creech,  with  whom  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequent  and  familiar 
correspondence,  having  informed 
him  that  a  new  edition  would  soon 
be  wanted  of  his  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man,  he  employed  him* 
self  occasionally  in  making  correc- 
tions, not  merely  of  the  style,  but,  in 
several  places,  of  the  thought  and 
argument.  On  this  subject,  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu, 
when  we  consider  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  it  was  written, 
(within  a  very  weeks  of  his  death), 
is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  ioteUeo 
tual  power : 

'  BlairDrumwtond, 
Oct.  29,  1 762. 
'  My  good,  my  cordial  friend, 

*  Decay  is  stamped  upon  what- 
ever passes  in  this  world.  Even 
sacred  friendship  has  this  fatal 
tendency  to  dissolution,  and  to 
preserve  it  for  any  length  of  time 
in  vigour,  requires  good  offices, 
or  at  least  a  frequent  communica- 
tion of  sentiments.  The  latter 
only  is  in  my  power ;  and  as  there 
are  few  things  I  value  above  your 
friendship,  I. am  resolved  that  you 
shall  not  forget  me  ;  a  little  men- 
tal sustenance  from  time  to  time 
will  prevent  decay. 
'  In  reviewing  the  Sketches  ofthn 
History 
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History  vf  Man,  to  prepare  for '  a 
Mew  edition,  I  have  discovered  a 
capital  omission,  which  I  pur- 
pose to  supply,  at  p.^08.  vol.  iv. 
As  of  late  years,  I  find  a  decay  of 
memory  with  regard  to  things  re- 
cent, lam  not  quite  certain,  whe- 
ther I  may  not  have  sent  you  a 
copy  of  my  intended  addition  some 
Utile  time  ago.  If  I  have,  it  is  but 
throwing  this  letter  into  the  fire. 
The  addition  Is  as  follows : 

'Some  philosophers  there  are, 
not  indeed  so  hardened  in  scepti- 
cism, as  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Deity.  They  acknowledge  a  self- 
existent  Being;  and  seem  willing 
to  bestow  on  that  Being,  power, 
wisdom,  and  every  other  perfec- 
tion. But  then  they  maintain, 
that  the  world,  or  matter  at  least, 
must  also  be  self-existent.  Their* 
argument  is,  that  ex  nihUo  nihil  Jit ; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  to  hold,  that 
any  thing  can  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing, out  of  a  nonentity.  To  con- 
sider nothing,  or  a  nonens,  as  a  mate- 
rial or  substance  out  of  which  things 
can  be  formed,  like  a  statue  out  of 
stone,  or  a  sword  out  of  iron,  is,  I 
acknowledge,  a  gross  absurdity. 
But  I  perceive  no  absurdity  or  ki* 
consistence  in  supposing  that  matter 
itself  was  brought  into  existence  by 
Almighty  Power  5  and  the  popular 
expression,  that  God  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  has  no  other  mean- 
ing, than  that  He  made  the  mate* 
rials,  as  well  as  the  objects  them- 
selves. It  is  true,  that  in  the  opera- 
tions of  men,  nothing  can  be  pro- 
duced, but  from  antecedent  mate- 
rials j  and  so  accustomed  are  we  to 
such  operations,  as  not  readily  to 
conceive  how  a  thing  can  be  brought 
into  existence  without  antecedent 
materials,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, made  out  of  nothing.  Bat 
will  any  man  in  sober  sense  venture 
$0  set  bounds  to  Almighty  Power, 


where  he  cannot  point  out  a  clear' 
inconsistence  ?    It  is  indeed  difficult' 
to  conceive  a  thing  so  remote  from ' 
common  apprehension  >  but  is  there- 
less  difficulty  in  conceiving  matter  ti' 
exist  without  a  cause,  and  to  be  en- ; 
titled  to  the  awful  appellation   of- 
Self- existent,  like  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  to  whom  a  more  exalted 
appellation  cannot  be  given  ?    Now, 
if  it  be  within  the  utmost  verge  of 
possibility  for  matter  td  have  been 
created,  I  conclude,  with  the  high-  ' 
est  probability  on  my  side,  that  it 
owes     its    existence  to    Almighty 
Power.     Difficulties  about  the  crea>"* 
tion  of  matter, -testify  our  ignorance; 
but  to  argue  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  mode  of  being  of  any  things  that ' 
it  cannot  be,  has  always  been  held' 
very  weak  reasoning.     Our  fccul-' 
ties  are  adapted  to  our  present  state, . 
and  perform  their  office,  in  perfec- 
tion :  but  to  complain  that  they  do 
not  reach  the  origin  of  things,  is  no 
less  absurd,  than  to  complain  that  we 
cannot  ascend  -to  the  moon,  in  order 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  inhabitants. 
'  At  the  samo  time,  it  is  a  com-* 
fortable  reflection,  that  the  question, 
whether  matter  was  created,  or  no,  • 
is  a  pure,  inconsequential  specula- f 
tion,   and  that  either  side  may  be 
adopted  without?  impiety.  '  To  meK 
it  appears  more  simple,  and  more 
natural,  to  hold  it  to '  be  a  work  of 
creation*  than  to  be  self-existent, 
and  consequently  independent  of  the 
Almighty,  either  to  create,  or  to  an-* 
nihilate.      I   cheerfully    make  the 
former  an  article  in  my  creed  j  but 
Without  anathematizing  those  who 
adopt  the  latter.   I  would,  however, 
have  it  understood,  that  I  limit  my 
concession  to  matter  in  its  rude  and  - 
chaotic  state  :   I  cannot  possibly  g€*  - 
so  far  as- to' comprehend  the  world 
or  universe  in  its  orderly  or  system . 
matic  form.     That  immense  nia^ 
chine,  composed  of  pqrts  without 
number 
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number*  so  artfully  combined  as  to 
fulfil  an  infinite  variety  of  useful 
ends  and  purposes,  rnust  be  the  work 
of  an  Artist,  the  production  of  a 
Great  Being,,  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipotent.  To  assign  blind  fata- 
lity as  the  cause,  is  an  insufferable 
absurdity. 

'  You  have  heard,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam, of  the  recent  event  in  my  fa- 
mily. I  never  gave  my  son  but  one 
counsel,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
which  was,-  to  make  personal  merit 
his  object,  without  regard  to  exter- 
nal circumstances.  He  has  follow* 
ed  ray  advice;  and  never  was  a 
couple  united  upon  more  rational 
motives^  for  the  choice  followed 
upon  a  long  acquaintance,  at  the 
commencement  of  which;  neither  of 
them  had,  or  could  have,  any  pros- 
pect of  being  united. 

'  J  ever  am,  yours,  &c» 

*  Hb»k?  Homb.* 

"P.  S.  If  there  should  be  any 
thing  fitted  to  give  offence  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  of  which  I 
am  not  sensible,  I  beg  to  be  inform- 
ed of  it:  and  for  this  reason,  request 
you  would  shew  it  to  some  of  th4 
Bishops  of  your  acquaintance,  by 
whose  opinion  I  shall  be  regulated.* 

"  Sensible  of  his  rapid  decline,  his 
family  now  became  extremely  anx- 
ious for  his  removal  to  Edinburgh ; 
in  the  faint  hope,  that  Some  benefit 
'  might  arise  from  the  excellent  me- 
dical advice  of  which  he  would 
there  have  the  advantage :  and  al- 
though he  had  not  himself  the  smal- 
lest hope  of  that  kind,  he  willingly 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  from 
motives  of  a  different  nature.  Be- 
sides gratifying  the  earnest  wishes  of 
Mrs.  Drummond,  as  the  winter 
session  was  now  near  at  hand,  be 
pleased  himself  with  the  thought, 
that  Jie  might  be  able  to  continue, 
to  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty. 


"  for  the  following  intewrting 
particulars,  I  am  indetyed  to  the 
information  of  his  daughter-in-law, 
to  whom  alone  they  were  known  ; 
and  I  am  anxious  to  give  them,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  in  her  own  words. 
A  very  few  days  before  his  depar- 
ture from  Blair-Dnimmond,  in  a 
short  walk  which  he  took  with  her 
in  the  garden,  he  desired  her  to  sit 
down  by  him  on  one  of  the  benches; 
saying  he  felt   himself  much    fa- 
tigued;   and  adding,  that  he  was 
sensible  he  was  now  growfeg  weaker 
every  day.      On  her  expressing  a 
hope,  that,  on  going  to  town,  his 
friend  Dr.  Cullen,  who  knew  his 
constitution,  might  be  able- to  give 
him  some  advice  that  would  be  of 
service  to  him ;  and  that  she  flatter- 
ed herself,  his  disease  bad  been  ra- 
ther less  troublesome   to  him  for 
some  time  past ;  "  My  dear  child," 
said  he,  looking  in  her  face  with  an 
earnest  and   animated  expression, 
"  Don't  talk  of  my  disease :  I  have 
no  disease  but  old  age.  I  know  that 
Mrs.  Drummond  and  my  son  are  of 
a  different  opinion ;  bat  why  should 
I  distress  them  sooner  than  is  neces* 
sary.    I  know  well,  that  no  physi- 
cian on  earth  can  do  me  the  smal- 
lest service  :  for  I  feel  that  I  am  dy- 
ing;   and  I    thank  God  that  my 
mind  is  prepared  for  that  event    I 
leave  this  world  in  peace  and  good* 
will  to  all  mankind.— -You  know  the 
dread  I  have  had  of  outliving  my 
faculties ;  of  that  I  trust  there  is 
now  no  great  probability*   as  my 
body  decays  so  fast.— My  life  has 
been  a  long  one  5   and  prosperous, 
on  the  whole,  beyond  my  deserts : 
but  I  would  fain  indulge  the  hope, 
that  it  has  not  been  useless  to  my 
fellow-creatures.       My   last  wish 
regarded  my  son  and  you,  my  dear 
child ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  it 
accomplished:  I  am  now  ready  to 
obey  my  Maker's  summons/'— He 

then 
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then  poured  forth  a  short  hut  solemn 
and  impressive  prayer.  On  leaving, 
tho  garden,  he. said,  ."  Thi&  is  my 
last  farewell,  to  this  place:  I  think 
I  shall  never  see.  it  more.  I  go  ta 
town  chiefly  to  satisfy  Mrs*  Drum-< 
mood,— otherwise  I  could  willingly 
have  remained  here.  But  go  where 
I  will,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Al- 
mighty God." 

"  He  left  Bkir-DruromoncHn  the 
beginning  of  November;  and  the 
Court  of  Session  meeting  soon  after, 
for  the  winter,  he  went  thither  on 
the  first  day  of  the  term,  and  took 
his  seat  with  the  rest  of  the  Judges. 
He  continued  for  some  little  time  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  court, 
and  to  take  his  share  in  its  ,usual  bu- 
siness, but  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to 
the  effort  On  the  last  day  of  his 
attendance,  he  took  a  separate  and 
affectionate  farewell  of  each  of  his 
brethren.  He  survived  that  period 
only  about  eight  days.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  December  1782,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death  to  Lord .  Gardenstone,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  Arts  and  Manufactures  j.  and  a 
personal  application  which  he  made 
within  fiie  same  period,  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  Secretary  of  the 
same  Board,  in  behalf  of  a  very  de* 
serving  man,  who  had  fallen  into  in- 
digence, bear  testimony,  mat  his 
mind  was  occupied,  even  in  its  last 
moments,  with  matters  of  public 
concern,  and  of  private  beneficence. 

"  Lord  Karnes  was  in  his  person 
extremely  tall,  and  of  a  thin  and  slan* 
dermake.  In  his. latter  years,  he 
had  a  considerable  stoop  in  his  gait  $ 
but  when  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and . 
particularly  when  in  his  dress  of  a 
barrister,  his  appearance  is  (said  to 
have  been  uncommonly  becoming. 
His  countenance,  though  not  hand- 


some, was  animated  and  intelligent, 
and  was  strongly  marked  by  that  be* 
Dignity  of  disposition  which  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  mind.  In 
ordinary  discpurse,  bis  accent  and 
pronunciation  were,  like  those  of 
the  better  educated  of  bis  country- 
men of  the  last  age.  The  tone  was 
not' displeasing  from  its  vulgarity  j 
and  though  the  idiom,  and  frequent- 
ly the  phrases,  were  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  dialect,  his  language  was 
universally  intelligible. 

"  As  in  the  course  oft  de  preceding 
pages,  I  have  not  willingly  omitted 
any  circumstance  that  I  thought 
truly  descriptive  of  this  eminent 
man,  either  in  an  intellectual  or 
moral  point  of  view,  where  it  could 
with  propriety  be  introduced  $  and 
have  taken  notice  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished peculiarities  of  his  man- 
ners, temper,  and  habits  of  life,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  to  the  length  of 
these  memoirs,  by  any  formal  deli- 
neation of  his  character.  A  few 
circumstances,  however,  yet  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  which  have  either 
been  too  slightly  touched,  or  which 
could  not  so  easily  rind  a  place  in 
the  chain  of  the  narrative. 

"  A  strong  featureof  Lord  Karnes's 
disposition,  was  an  artless  simplicity 
and  ingenuity,  which  led  him  at  all 
times  to  express  without  reserve 
both  his  feelings  and  his  opinions. 
This  propensity  gave  frequently  an 
appearance  of  bluntness  of  manner* 
which  was  apt  to  impress  a  stranger 
unfavourably,  as  erring  against  those 
lesser  proprieties  of  behaviour,  so 
necessary  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  But  this  impression  was 
momentary  j  the  same  frankness  of 
nature  displayed  at  once  both  the 
defect  and  its  cause :  it  laid  open 
the  integrity  of  his  character,  and 
that  perfect  candour  which,  judging 
always  most  favourably  of  others, 
was  unconscious  of  harbouring  a 
thought 
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thought  which  required  concealment 
or  disguise. 

"  He  hadlikewisea  certain  humor- 
ous playfulness,  which,  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  detracted  no- 
thing from  the  feeling  of  respect  due 
to  his  eminent  talents  and  virtues. 
To  such,  it  was  the  discinctus  ludus, 
et  animi  remissio  of  a  Scipio  or  a 
Lsulius^  the-pleasing  relaxation  of  a 
great  mind  from  the  intense  severity 
of  its  usual  employments.  To  those 
to  whom  he  was  less  known,  and  to 
strangers,  it  might  indeed  convey 
the  idea  of  a  lightness,  derogating 
rrom  that  dignity  which  one  so  na- 
turally associates  with  an  eminent 
character.  But  thishrst  impression, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  was  of  no 
continuance.  It  was  dispelled  at 
once  by  that  vigour  of  intellect  which 
his  conversation  never  failed  to  dis- 
play j  aud  the  same  peculiarity 
which  at  first  was  blamed,  became 
now  both  amusing  and  ingratiating, 
as  it  made  every  one  feel  perfectly 
at  ease  in  his  company* 

"  The  playfulness  of  manner  to 
Which  I  have  alluded,  may  have 
arisen  in  a  great  part  from  the  de- 
light which  he  always  took  in  the 
company  and  conversation  of  young 
persons  of  either  sex.  A  few  cf 
these,  who  wore  more  particularly 
his  favourites,  mingled  in  all  his 
domestic  parties.  His  spouse,  whose 
habits  and  affections  were  in  every 
thing  assimilated  to  his  own,  enjoyed 
equally  the  society  of  her  younger 
female  friend  y  and  generally  had 
some  amiable  aud  accomplished 
young  person  of  her  own  sex  who 
lived  with  her  and  made  a  part  of 
the  family  3  especially  in  the  coun- 
try; where  the  evenings  were  en- 
livened by  cheerful  conversation, 
the  perusal  of  some  amusing  works 
of  fancy,  .or  music, .  in  which  Lord 
Karnes  took  particular  pleasure.  In 
the  gaiety  of  spirits  attending  inge* 


nuous  youth,  and  in  the  openness  <5f 
character  which  accompanies  that 
happy  period  of  life,  it  must  be  a 
hard  and  rugged  nature  that  does 
not  feel  a  temporary  sympathy  ;  and 
a  frequent  repetition  of  any  indul- 
gence or  affection  will  impress  a 
permanent  tone  of  mind. 

"  He  had  a  high  esteem  and  re- 
spect for  the  female  sex;  regarding 
Woman  in  her  true,  and  most  dig- 
nified light,  as  the  kindest  partner 
of  man's  social  affections,  the  solace 
of  his  cares  and  anxieties,  the  cordial 
friend  in  whom  he  never  finds  st 
rival.  It  was  most  natural,  that  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  own  part- 
ner should  contribute  much  to  this 
favourable  opinion;  which  doubt- 
less was  still  increased  by  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  sincere 
friendships  it  was  his  lot  to  form, 
with  some  of  the  worthiest  and 
most  accomplished  women  of  the 
last  and  present  age. 

"  His  manner  in  conversation  was 
extremely  animated ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  engage  with  interest  in  al- 
most every  topic  that  occurred,  whe- 
ther of  ordinary  life,  literature,  or 
science.  Yet,  though  thus  natu- 
rally communicative,  he  was  not  lo- 
quacious ;  nor  was  he  ever  apt*  like 
some  men  of  science,  to  harangue 
or  lecture  to  his  audience.  Conver- 
sation was  with  him  a  free  inter- 
change of  sentiments ;  and  he  was 
equally  pleased  to  draw  forth  and 
listen  to  those  of  others,  as  to  ex- 
press his  own.  Though  fond  of  an 
argument,  be  never  betrayed  the 
smallest  heat  of  temper;  hot  deli- 
vered his  opinions  with  so  much 
good  humour  and  vivacity,  as  always 
to  amuse  and  please,  even  where  ho 
failed  to  convince  his  antagonist. 

."  There  was  indeed  one  subject  of 
conversation,  and  that  too  one  of  the 
most  frequent  in  mixed  companies, 
in  which  he  was  never  disposed  wil« 

lingly 
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lingly  to  engage.  For  the  discus-" 
sion  of  those  topics  of  a  political  na- 
ture, which  make  so  great  a  part  of 
tiie  ordinary  discourse  in  such  com- 
panies, he  had  a  strong  dislike.  Al- 
lowing its  due  importance  to  that 
valuable  privilege  of  British  subjects, 
to  exercise  a  free  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  rjieir  rulers,  and  openly 
to  declare  that  judgment,  when  it 
is  the  result  of  a  candid  and  enlight- 
ened inquiry  5  he  regarded  it  as  the 
height  of  folly  and  self-conceit  in 
those  persons  of  ordinary  capacity 
and  limited  information,  who  have 
no  other  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
than,  is  supplied  by  the  newspapers, 
or  the  talk  of  the  coffee-house,  to 
vent  their  crude  opinions  on  matters 
of  state,  or  to  decide  on  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  and  the  counsels  and 
measures  of  government.  He  saw 
likewise,  that  the  canvassing  of  to- 
pics of  that  sort  in  mixed  society, 
has  generally  the  effect  of  kindling 
the  passions,  and  rousing  those  ani- 
mosities which  embitter  social  inter- 
course, '  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
faction.  He  therefore  at  no  time 
introduced  such  subjects  of  dis- 
course ;  and  when  the  conversation 
chanced  to  take  that  turn,  which 
rarely  happened  among  those  who 
knew  his  dislike  to  them,  he  either 
took  no  part  in  it,  or  endeavoured  to 
divert  it  by  some  timely  pleasantry, 
or  guide  it  with  address  into  a  differ- 
ent channel.  There  is  perhaps  an- ' 
other  reason,  why  that  sort  of  dis- 
course was  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
him/  He  was  naturally  of  a  san- 
guine disposition,  and  had  nothing  in 
his  temperament  of  that  gloomy 
forecast,  and  dispiriting  anticipation 
of  public  evil,  from  any  temporary 
misfortune  or  misconduct,  which 
furnishes  the  usual  topic  of  such 
conversation.  It  was  his  happy  turn 
of  mind,  to  look  to  the  bright  side  of 
every  fcture  prospect ;  and  with  the 


favourable  opinion  he  possessed  of 
human  nature,  and  yet  more,  the' 
trust  he  reposed  in  an '  overruling 
.  Providence,  he  was  not  disposed  to ' 
see,  in  any  change  of  circumstances, 
however  unpromising,  a  just  cause* 
for  that  despondency,  whieh  hi  itself 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  evils. 

**  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  that 
perfect  rectitude  of  mind  which  is 
expected  in  the  character  of  a  Judge; 
and  thought  it  a  derogation  to  sup- 
pose it  possible,  that  arty  person 
deemed  worthy  to  hold  that  office, 
should  allow  his  interest  or  his  pas- 
sions in  any  case  fo  sway  or  to  per- 
vert his  judgment.  So  powerful  m«- 
deed  was  this  feeling,  that  he  seem-  * 
ed  to  regard  it  in  some  measure  as  a 
personal  injury,  when  the  integrity 
of  a  chief  magistrate  was  on  any 
occasion  bfonght  into  quest i on ;  or 
his  character  made  the  subject  of 
censure.  Thus,  he  felt  strongly  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  judicial  cha- 
racter, by  the  publication  of  certain 
letters  addressed  to  a  chief  justice  of  • 
England,  in  which  that  great  judge, 
whose  probity  and  uprightness  of 
mind  were  as  conspicuous  as  his' high 
abilities,  was  held  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic as  prostituting  his  talents,  and 
perverting  justice,  to  serve  the  pur* 
poses  of  private  malevolence  and 
personal  prejudice.  So  likewise  he 
felt  with  regard  to  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  which,  allowing  for  the- dis- 
play of  talents,  and  for  every  orna- 
ment they  possess  of  style  and  com- 
position, he  deemed  a  flagrant  trans- 
gression of  decorum,  send  a  disgust- 
ing picture  bf  the  rancour  of  party-* 
spirit.  It  was  indeed  difficult  for 
him  at  any  time,  to  separate  the  idea 
of  personal  satire  from  a  malignity 
of  nature,  under  whatever  form  it 
appeared. 

*'  It  was  in  such  instances  as  I 
have  mentioned,  that  he  frequendji 
expressed  a  doubt  of  the  beneficial 

effect^ 
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effects  of  a  liberty  of  the  press,  al* 
though  so  unlimited  as  wh^t  is  ge- 
nerally understood  to  prevail  in  this 
country.  The  free  publication  of 
certain  speculative  opinions  in  poli- 
tics and  theology,  is  allowed  to  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequen- 
ces^; yet  the  press  furnishes,  at  the 
.  same  time,  the  means  of  exposing 
and  refuting  those  opinions;  and 
truth  and  good  sense  will  ultimately 
prevail  over  folly  and  error.  But 
the  calumnies  of  which  an  individual 
is  the  object,  admit  frequently  of  no 
remedy:  fortune  and  fame  may  be 
lost  beyond  recovery *  or  the  un- 
happy victim  perish  at  once,  the 
martyr  of  "  a  wounded  spirit." 
f  "  In  reflecting  on  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  long  and  active  life,  and  par* 
ticnlarly  on  the  wonderful  industry 
displayed  in  the  composition  of  those 
numerous  works  which  Lord  Karnes 
has  left  to  posterity,  while  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  was  necessarily 
engrossed  by  his  public  duties,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  belief,  that  he  felt 
in  a  very  strong  degree  the  love  of 
reputation,  and  that  this  was  indeed 
a  ruling  principle  of  his  nature. 
But  what  is  the  love  of  reputation, 
Hit  the  desire  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others ;  which  cannot  be  pur- 
chased, unless  by  the  possession  of 
those  qualities,  and  the  performance 
of  those  actions  that  deserve  esteem  ? 
'He  acknowledged,  therefore,  with 
pride,  his  sensibility  to  that  generous 
'  passion ;  and  attending  to  its  uni- 
versal influence  on  all  but  the  most 
degraded  of  the  species,  he  justly  ac- 
counted it  an  useful  and  beautiful 
part  of  the  moral  structure  of  man  5 
and  one  of  the'  many  instances  in 
which  the  6el£sh  and  social  princi- 
ples of  his  nature,  are  happily  con- 
ciliated and  united. 

"Of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Lord 
Karnes* s  philosophy,  I  have  occa- 
sionally taken  notice,  in  'the  short 


accounts  I  have  endeavoured  to  gp» 
of  those  works  of  bis,  in  which  they 
are  contained.  A  summary  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  Recapitulation 
at  the  end  of  his  E$$afs  on  the  Prm- 
cipks  of  Morality  and  Natural  He- 
ligion,  and  in  the  excellent  Prayer 
which  concludes  that  work. 

u  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  his 
speculative  opinions,  they  will   be 
found  to  bear,  hi  many  points,  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  more  rational 
doctrines  of  the  Stoical  School,  both 
as  they  relate  to  the  system  of  the 
universe,  the  moral  conduct  of  nan* 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  hap- 
piness of  his  nature.     Believing  the 
universe  to  be  the  work  of  an  ail- 
wise  and  supremely  beneficent  Be- 
ing, whose  providence  continues  to 
superintend  and  regulate  every  part 
of  that  complicated  machine,  be  re- 
garded the  whole  system  to  be  so 
contrived,  as  both  by  its  physical 
and  moral    laws,    to  produce  the 
greatest  possible   sum  of    general 
good.    Man  he  considered  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  God,  to  ac- 
complish that  great  purpose  >  fitted 
by  the  active  principles  of  his  natare 
to  contribute  powerfully  to  that  cad  -, 
and  having  his  moral  frame  so  ad- 
mirably constituted,  as  to  find  his 
own  chief  happiness,  while  he  most 
effectually  promotes  the  welfare  and' 
happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  In  the  free  consent  of  man  to 
fulfil  this  end  of  his  being,  by  ac- 
commodating his  mind  to  the  divine 
will,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  dis- 
charge his  part  in  society,  with 
cheerful  zeal,  with  perfect  integrity, 
with  manly  resolution,  and  with  an 
entire  resignation  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  lies  the  sum  and  essenc* 
of  his  duty. 

"  But  in  one  respect  he  differed 

essentially  from  the  Stoical  maxims, 

at  least  from  the  more  severe  and 

rigid  philosophy  of  £pictetus,  that, 

regarding 
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regarding  every  passion  of  the  hu- 
man frame  asa  necessary  and  useful 
part  of  our  constitution,  it  was,  as 
he  conceived,  the  duty  of  die  philo- 
sopher aad  moralist,  not  to  subdue 
and  extinguish,  but  to  moderate  and 
temper  those  affections  and  emo- 
tions, which,  under  just  regulation, 
are  the  springs  of  individual  felicity, 
and  of  the  welfare  of  society. 

"  It  was  his  firm  persuasion,  that 
as  the  happiness  of  man,  and  the 
right  discharge  of  his  duties  are,  by 
the  order  of  nature,  inseparable,  it 
W  most  essential  that  he  should  form 
a  pfroper  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
those   duties  :     and  here,  too,  his 
opinions  deviated  considerably  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stoical  school. 
As  the  Stoics  carried  their  notions 
of  the  duty  of  active  benevolence  so 
far  as  to  embrace  in  its  wide  circle 
the  whole  of  the  human  race ;  as 
being  all  equally  the  creatures  and 
the  care  of  Providence,  whose  in* 
Btruments  we  are,  for  the  general 
good  5  it  was  Lord   Karnes's  idea, 
that  an  affection  so  unbounded  is 
unsuitable  to  the  limited  capacity 
and  imperfect  nature  of  man.     As 
man  is  not  capable,  from  the  small 
extent  of  his  powers,  to  promote  the 
general  happiness    of  the    human 
race,  so  his  natural  affections  do  not 
prompt  him  to  endeavour  the  ac- 
complishment   of  an   unattainable 
object.    These  affections,  instead  of 
being  increased,  are  weakened  by- 
division  ;  and  universal  benevolence, 
by  extending  to  a  boundless  multi- 
plicity of  objects,  would  so  divide 
and  parcel  out  the  attention  and 
affection  of  the  individual,    as  to 
leave  him  utterly  at  a  loss  where  the 
active  exercise  of  his  duty  should 
begin.    The  wiser  economy  of  na- 
ture leave  no  such  disproportion  be- 
tween man's  abilities  and  his  affec- 
tions.   The  superior  love  which  he 
bean  to  his  relations  and  friend^ 


clearly  indicates  them  as  the  first 
objects  of  the  social  duties ;  a  share 
of  his  affection  remains  for  the 
worthiest  of  his  neighbuurs  aad  ac- 
quaintance; but  the  attraction  ia 
diminished,  as  its  sphere,  extends, 
till  it  becomes  at  length  insensible. 
But  here,  according  to  Lord  Karnes's 
notion,  there  occurs  a  beautiful 
contrivance  of  Nature  to  supply  the 
want  of  benevolence  to  distant  ob- 
jects. The  abstract  ideas  of  coun* 
try,  religion,  government,  nay  hu- 
man nature  or  mankiod  itself,  have 
a  power  of  exciting  our  benevolence* 
when  nearer  and  stronger  claims 
exist  not  to  supplant  it.  "  The 
particular  objects  under  each  of 
these  classes,  considered  singly  and 
apart,  may  bave  little  or  no  force  to 
produce  affection  ;  but.  when  com- 
prehended under  one  general  view, 
they  become  an  object  that  dilates 
and  warms  the  heart/'  It  is  in  this 
sense  only,  according  to  his  notion, 
that  man  is  endowed  with  a  princi- 
ple of  universal  benevolence. 

"  Bnt  within  that  smaller  sphere  of 
the  affections,  which  is  circumscrib- 
ed by  die  ties  of  kindred,  friends, 
acquaintance,  land  fellow-citizens/ 
how  ample,  how  rich  a  field  for 
that  active  virtue  in  which  'consists 
the  supreme  happiness  of  man  $  how 
noble  a  triumph  in  regulating  his 
own  desires,  'correcting  his  error*, 
and  subduing  those  evil  passions, 
which  are  the  worst  enemies  of  his 
peace:  How  glorious  a  reward  in 
the  animating  thought,  that  in  this 
transitory  state,  he  has  been  a  mini- 
ster  of  good  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  that  even  a  distant  posterity 
may  acknowledge  him  its  benefac- 
tor !* 

"  On  these  worthy  principles  was 
formed  the  life  of  that  eminent  man, 
of  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to 
present  a  picture  in  these  Memoih. 
And  however  faint  and  imperfect 
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that  delineation  may  be ;  as  I  am 
conscious  of  having,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  endeavoured  to  give  it 
the  characters  of  truth  and  fidelity, 
I  am  not  without  the  pleasing  hope, 
that  with  these  fair  intentions,  •  the 
utility  of  the  purpose  may  plead  in 
excuse  for  the  errors  and  defects  of 
its  executiou.— A  biographical  ac- 
count of  a  man  of  letters  is  necessa- 
rily, m  a  great  measure,  the  history 
of  his  writings  :  But  as  a  natural 
curiosity  thence  arises  for  every  thing 
that  personally  regards  an  eminent 
character,  a  separate  department  is 
opened  to  the  biographer,  in  the  de- 
tails of  his  public  and  private  life ; 
his  manners,  his  habits,  and  his  oc- 
cupations. Nor  are  these  without 
their  use  5  for  they  realize  and  em- 
body the  image  in  ►the  mind,  and 


give  form  and  features  to  that  pic- 
ture, which  would  otherwise  be  too 
vague  and  abstract  to  be  distinctly 
figured  by  the  imagination.  If  to 
both  of  these  sources  of  rational  in- 
terest, another  should  yet  be  added, 
and  the  laboars  and  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual should  be  found  to  extend 
their  influence  in  a  most  sensible 
degree  to  his  age  and  country,  the 
subject  they  present  becomes  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  useful  and 
engaging  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
varied  fields  of  literature.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude,  is  the 
difficulty  of  treating  such  a  subject ; 
and  how  justly  may  he  who  has 
rashly  adventured  on  this  arduous 
task,  dread  the  sterm  reproof, 

"  Tecum  tiablta,  et  ndris  quim  sit  pbi 
curta  suppellei  V* 
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"T  ORD  NELSON  sailed  from 

'  M  A  St.  Helen's  in  the  Victory, 
with  the  Euryalus  frigate,  011  the 
morning  of  the  15  th  of  September 
1S05,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet  cruising  before  Cadiz. 
On  the  18  th  he  appeared  off  Ply- 
mouth ;  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  Majesty's  ships  Thunderer  and 
Ajax,  w.ith  which  he  proceeded  for 
his  destined  station.  On  the  20th 
he  communicated  by  private  signal 
with  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear-admiral  Stirling, 
which  passed  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Victory  ;  and  the  same  day  at 
noon,  spoke  his  majesty's  ship  Le 
pecade,  having  on  board  rear-ad- 
miral Sir  Hichard  Bickerton,  who 
was  on  his  return  to  England  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health. 


"  Some  bad  weather  and  advene 
winds    were    experienced    by  the 
Victory  in  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  on  the  27th  Cape  Sl  Vin- 
cent was  seen.  Lord  Nelson  hail  dis- 
patched the  Euryalus  ahead  on  the 
preceding  day,  to  acquaint  admiral 
Colling  wood    with   his  approach; 
and  to  direct,  that  no  salute  should 
.  take  place,  nor  any  public  compli- 
ments be  paid  to  his  flag,  on  bis  as- 
suming the  command,  as  he  wUhed 
the  enemy  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  a 
reinforcement  being  received  by  the 
British  fleet.     In  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  the  Victory  joined  the  fleet, 
no  w  consisting  01  twenty-seven  ship* 
of  the  line,  including  the  Victory, 
Ajax,  and  Thunderer  ;  the  city  of 
Cadiz  was  seen  distant  about  fifteen 
miles,  witli  the  combined  fleets  at 
anchor  j 
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anchor  j  and  admiral  Louis,  with 
five  or  six  ships  under  his  com- 
mand, close  in  shore,  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemy. 

"  On  the  29th,  prompt  and  deci- 
sive measures  were  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  receiving  any 
Supplies  of  provisions  by  sea,  which 
his  lordship  was  informed  they 
were  very  much  distressed  for: 
cruisers  were  stationed  off  the  Cipes 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Mary's,  and  Tra- 
falgar; and  the  frigates  Euryalus 
and  Hydra  were  ordered  to  keep  off 
the  entrance  of  Cadiz.  His  lord- 
ship now  retired  with  the  .fleet  to 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Mary's, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  westward 
of  Cadiz  j  keeping  up  a  constant 
communication  with  the  frigates  in 
shore,  by  means  of  three  or  four 
ships  of  the  line  placed  at  conveni- 
ent intervals  for  distinguishing  the 
signals  of  each  other.  This  distance 
from  the  enemy's  port  was  preserved 
by  his  lordship,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  speedily  acquainted  with 
the  force  of  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand j  and  that  he  might  avoid  the 
necessity  of  bearing  up  in  bad  wea- , 
ther,  and  running  with  the  fleet 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
when  the  westerly  gales  prevailed  : 
as  the  inconvenience  of  being  forced 
into  the  Mediterranean,  had  been 
felt  by  the  former  commanders-in- 
chief  \  and  would  now  have  afford- 
ed a  favourable  opportunity  to  the 
enemy  of  effecting  their  escape 
from  Cadiz,  or  at  all  events  have 
Tendered  their  obtaining  supplies 
less  difficult. 

"  On  the  1st  of  October  admiral 
Louis  joined  the  fleet,  with  a  part  of 
his  squadron  (the  Canopus,  Spencer, 
and  Tigre),  from  before  Cadiz  ;  and 
departed  the  next  day  with  those  ' 
ships,  the  Queen  and  the  Zealous, 
for  Gibraltar,  to  procure  a  supply  of 
provision*,  stores,  and  water,  which 


they  were  much  in  want  of.  On 
the  4th  he  rejoined  with  hi*  squa- 
dron 5  having  received  intelligence 
from  the  Euryalus  by  telegraph, 
that  the  French  ships  hi  Cadiz  were 
embarking  their  troops,  and  prepar- 
ing to  sail.  Lord  Nelson,  however, 
conceived  this  to  be  merely  intended 
as  a  stratagem  to  draw  him  nearer  to 
Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  his  force ;  and  there- 
fore directed  admiral  Louis  to  pro*, 
ceed  in  the  execution  of  the  orders 
before  delivered  to  him. 

"  Between  the  7th  and  the  13th 
his  lordship  was  reinforced  by  the 
Jloyal  Sovereign,  Bellisle,  Defiance, 
Agamemnon,  and  Africa,  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  Leviathan  from  Gib- 
raltar. The  Agamemnon,  sir  Ed- 
ward Berry,  joined  on  the  13th*; 
with  intelligence  that  she  had  been 
chased  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  a 
few  days  before  by  an  enemy's  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line. 

"  On  die  13th  in  the  evening,  sir 
Robert  Calder,  in  his  majesty's  ship 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  parted  company 
with  the  fleet,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. Hii  departure  lord  Nelson 
had  some  days  before  evinced  an 
anxious  wish  to  procrastinate,  and 
was  heard  that  very  day  to  declare 
his  firm  belief  that  the  combined 
fleets  would  be  at  sea  in  the  course 
of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

"  On  the  18th  the  Donegal,  cap- 
tain Malcolm,  left  the  fleet  for  Gib- 
raltar On  the  19th  his  majesty's 
ships  the  Colossus,  Mars,  Defence, 
and  Agamemnon,  formed  the  cor- 
don of  communication  with  the  fri- 
gates in  shore :  the  fleet  was  lying 
to.  About  half  past  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  Mars,  being  one  of 
the  ships  nearest  the  fleet,  repeated 
the  signal  from  the  ships  further  in 
shore,  that  ."  the  enemy  were  com- 
ing out  of  port;"  Lord  Nelson  iuj- 
mediately  ordered  the.  general  signal 
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to  be  made,,  with  two  guns,  for  a 
chace  in  the  south-east  quarter.  The 
wind  was  now  very  light,  and  the 
breezes  partial,  mostly  from  the 
south-south-west.  The  fleet  made 
all  possible  sail:  and  about  two 
o'clock  the  Colossus  and  Mars  re- 
peated signals  from  the  ships  in 
shore,  communicating  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  "  the  enemy  being  at 
sea/'  This  cheered  the  minds  of  all 
on  board,  with  the  prospect  of  real- 
tzingthose  hopes  of  meeting  the  ene- 
my which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
sanguinely  entertained.  It  was  well 
known  to  his  lordship,  that  all  the 
enemy's  ships  had  the  iron  hoops  on 
their  masts  painted  black  ;  whereas 
the  British  ships,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bellisle  and  Polyphemus,  had 
theirs  painted  yellow  :  and  as  he 
considered  that  this  would  serve  for 
a  very  good  mark  of  distinction  in 
•the  heat  of  battle,  he  made  known 
this  circumstance  to  the  fleet,  and 
ordered  the  Bellisle  and  Polyphemus 
to  paint  their  hoops  yellow;  but 
the  evening  being  far  advanced  when 
the  signal  was  made  to  them  for  this 
purpose,  his  lordship,  fearing  that  it 
might  not  be  distinctly  understood, 
sent  die  Entreprenante  cutter  to 
them  toxommunicate  the  order. 

"  Puring  the  night  the  fleet  con- 
tinued steering  to  die  south-east 
under  all  sail,  in  expectation  of  see* 
ing  the  enemy  3  and  at  day-break  on 
the  20th  found  itself  in  the  entrance 
of  th^f  straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  no- 
thing of  the  enemy  to  be  discovered. 
The  fleet  now  wore,  and  made  sail 
to  the  north-west  5  and  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  the  Phoebe  was  seen 
making  signals  for  "  the  enemy 
bearing  north.*'  At  eight  o'clock 
the  Victory  hove  to $  and  admiral 
Collingwood,  with  the  captains  of 
the  Mars,  Colossus,  and  Defence, 
came  on  board,  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  his  lordship :  at  eleven 


minutes  past  nine  they  returned  to 
their  respective  ships,  and  the  fleet 
made  sail  again  to  the  northward. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  in- 
creased, and  blew  fresh  from  the 
south-west  $  which  excited  much 
apprehension  on  board  the  Victory, 
lest  the  enemy  might  be  forced  to 
return  to  port.  The  look-out  ships, 
however,  made  several-  signals  for 
seeing  them,  and "  to  report  their 
force  and  bearings.  His  lordship 
was  at  this  time  on  the  poop  *  and 
turning  round,  and  observing  a 
group  of  midshipmen  assembled  to- 
gether, be  said  to  them  with  a 
smile,  "  This  day  or  to-morrow  will 
be  a  fortunate  one  for  you,  young 
men,"  alluding  to  their  being  pro* 
moted  in  the  event  of  a  victory. 

"  A  little  before  sun-set  the  Eu- 
ryalus  communicated    intelligence 
by  telegraph,  that  "  the  enemy  ap- 
peared determined  to  go  to  the  west- 
ward.'*   '  His  lordship  upon  this,  or- 
dered it  to  be  signified  to  captain 
Blackwood  (of  that  ship)  by  signal, 
that  "  he  depended  on  the  Euryalos 
for  keeping  sight  of  the  enemy  dor* 
ing  the  night/'    The  night  signals 
were  so  clearly  and  distinctly  ar- 
ranged, by  his  lordship,  and  so  well 
understood  by  the  respective  cap- 
tains, that  the  enemy's  motions  con- 
tinued  to  be  made  known  tb  him 
with  the  greatest  facility  throughout 
the  night:  a  certain  number  of  guns, 
with  raise  fires  and  blue  lights,  aa- 
pounced  their  altering  their  course, 
wearing,  and  making  or  shortening 
sail;    and    signals    communicating 
such  changes  were  repeated  by  the 
look-out  ships,  from  the  Euryalus 
to  the  Victory. 

"  The  enemy  wore  twice  during 
the  night:  which  evolution  was  con* 
sidered  by  his  lordship  as  shew- 
ing  an  intentioa,  on  .their  part,  of 
keeping  the  port  of  Cadis  open; 
and  made  him  apprehend  that  on 
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■eeing  the  British  fleet,  they  would 
effect  their  retreat  thither  before  he 
could  bring  them  to  a  general  action. 
He  was  therefore  veiy  careful  not 
to  approach  their  fleet  near  enough 
to  be  seen  by  them  before  morning. 

"The  British  fleet  wore,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
stood  on  the  larboard  tack  with  their 
heads  to  the  northward,  carrying 
/heir  topsails  and  foresails,  and  anxi- 
ously expecting  the  da\^n  of  day. 
When  that  period  arrival/ the  com- 
bined fleets  were  distinctly  seen  from 
the  Victory's  deck,  formed  in  a  close 
line  of  battle  ahead  on  the  starboard 
tack,  standing  to  the  south,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  leeward. 
They  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships 
of  the  line;  four  of  which  were 
three-deckers,  and  one  of  seventy 
guns :  the  strength  of  the  British 
fleet  was  twenty-seven  ships  of  the 
line ;  seven  of  which  were  three- 
deckers,  and  three  of  sixty-four 
guns.  Lord  Nelson  had,  on  the  10th, 
issued  written  instructions  to  the  ad- 
mirals and  captains  of  the  fleet  in- 
dividually, pointing  out  his  intended 
mode  of  attack  in  the  event  of  meet- 
ing the  enemy ;  and  now,  previ- 
ously to  appearing  himself  on  deck, 
he  directed  captain  Hardy  to  make 
the  necessary  signals  for  the  order 
and  disposition  of  the  fleet  accord- 
ingly. 

"  His  lordship  came  upon  deck 
soon  after  day-light :  he  was  dressed 
as  usual  in  his  admiral's  frock-coat, 
bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars 
of  different  orders,  which  he  always 
wore  with  his  common  apparel .  He 
displayed  excellent  spirits,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  giving  a  fatal  blow  to  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain  5  and 
spoke  with  confidence  of  obtaining 
a  signal  victory,  notwithstanding  the 
inferiority  of  the  British  fleet,  de- 
daring  to  captain  Hardy  that  u  he 
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would  not  be  contented  with  captur- 
ing less  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line." 
£fe  afterwards  pleasantly  observed' 
that  "  th$  21st  of  October  was  the 
happiest  day  in  the  year  among  his 
family,"  but  did  not  assign  the  rea- 
son of  this.  His  lordship  had  pre- 
viously entertained  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment that  this  would  prove  the 
auspicious  day;  and  had  several 
times  said  to  captain  Hardy  and 
Dr.  Scott  (chaplain  of  the  ship,  and 
foreign  secretary  to  the  commander 
in  chief,  whose  intimate  friendship 
he  enjoyed,)  "  the  21st  of  October 
will  be  our  day/* 

"  The  wind  was  now  from  the 
west ;  but  the  breezes  were  very 
light,  with  a  long  heafy  sVell  run- 
ning. The  sigual  being  made  for 
bearing  down  upon  the  enemy  in 
two  lines,  the  British  fleet  set  all 
possible  sail.  The  lee  line,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  ships,  was  led  by 
admiral  Collingwood  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign;  and  the  weather  line> 
composed  of  fourteen  ships,  by  the 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Victory. 
His  lordship  had  ascended  the  poop, 
to  have  a  better  view  of  both  lines  of 
the  British  fleet ;  and  while  there, 
gave  particular  directions  for  taking 
down  from  his  cabin  the  different 
fixtures,  and  for  being  very  careful 
in  removing  the  portrait  of  lady 
Hamilton :  "  Take  care  of  my 
guardian  angel,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  persons  tobe'employ- 
ed  in  this  business.  Immediately 
after  this  he  quitted  the  poop,  and 
retired  to  his,  cabin  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes :  where  he  committed  fo  pa- 
per the  following  short  but  devout 
and  fervent  ejaculation,  which  must 
be  universally  admired  as  truly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  christian  hero,  and 
the  codicil  to  his1  will,  which  fol- 
lows it : 

"  May  the  great  God  whom  \ 

"  worship,    grant  to  my  country, 
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cc  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in 
**  gcueral,  a  great  and  glorious  vic- 
"  tory  ;  and,  may  no  misconduc ftn 
"  any  one  tarnish  it,  and  may  hu- 
<c  manity  after  victory  be  the  predo- 
".  minant  feature  in  the  British  fleet  I 
•5  For  myself  individually,  I  commit 
"  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me; 
<rand  may  His  blessing  alight  on 
•r  my  endeavours  for  serving  nay 
"  country  faithfully  !  To  Him  I  re- 
'"  sign  myself,  and  the  just  cause 
<c  which  is  entrusted  to  me  to  de» 
"  tend.     Amen,  Amen,  Amen.* 

*<  October  21$*,  1805.  Then  in  sight 
of  the  Combined  Fleets '  of  France 
u     ;/:«  v   ?•.  isiani  about  ten  miles. 

"When  as  the  eminent  services  of 
"  Emma  Hamilton,  widow  of  the 
• <€  right  hon.  sir  William  Hamilton, 
€t  have  been  of  the  very  greatest  ser- 
<e  vice  to  my  king  and  country,  to 
"  my  knowledge*  without  ever  re- 
^-ceiving  any  reward  from  either 
€i  our  king  or  couatry  : 

"  First,  that  she  obtained  the, 
"  king  of  Spam's  letter,  in  1796,  to 
*'  his  brother  the  king  of  Naples, 
"  acquainting  him  of  his  intention 
i€  to  declare  war  against  England  -f 
€<  from  which  letter  the  ministry- 
"  sent  out  orders  to  the  then  sir 
<f  John  Jervis,-  to  strike  a  stroke  if 
€C  opportunity  offered,  against  either 
°  the  arsenals  of  Spain  or  her  fleets: 
€<  that  neither  of  these  was  done,  is 
,r  not  the  fault  of  lady  Hamilton  j 
V  the  opportunity  might  have  been 
".  offered  : 

"  Secondly  :  the  British  fleet  un- 
"  der  mv  command  could  ne\er 
<f  have  leturned  the  second  time  to 
*'  Egypt,  had  not  lady  Hamilton's 
"  influence  with  the  queen  of  Na- 
ff pies  caused  letters  to  be  wrote  to 
cr  the  governor  of  Syracuse,  that  he 
"  was  to  encourage  the  fleets  being 
«f  supplied  with  every  thing,  should 


"  they  put  into  any  port  in  Sicily. 
"  We  put  into  Syracuse,  and  re- 
.'•  ceived  every  supply;  went  to 
"  Egypt,,  and  destroyed  the  French 
"  fleet : 

"  Could  I  have  rewarded  these 
<c  services,  I  would  not  now  call 
«  upon  my  country  ;  but  as  that  has 
«'  uot  been  in  my  power,  I  leave 
"  Emma  lady  Hamilton  therefore  a 
"  legacy  to-my  king  and  country,  that 
r<  they  will  give  her  an  ample  pro- 
"  vision  to  maintain  her  rank  in 
<'  life. 

"  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence 
€t  of  my  country  my  adopted  daugh- 
ter, Horatio  Nelson  Thompson; 
<(  and  I  desire  she  will  use  in  future 
"  the  name  of  Nelson  only. 

"  These  are  the  only  favours  I  ask 
"  of  my  king  and  country,  at  this 
"  moment  when  1  am  going  to  fight 
u  their  battle.  May  God  bless  my 
"  king  and  country,  and  all  those  I 
"  hold  dear  !  My  relations  it  is  need- 
"  less  to  mention :  they  will  of 
«  course  be  amply  provided  for. 

"  .Nelson  and  Bronte* 
"Witness,   Hen  by Blackwoop* 
T.  M.  Hardt." 

The  prayer  and  codicil  were  both 
written  with  his  lordship's  own  hand. 
within  three  hours  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement. 

As  the  Vietory  drew  near  to  the 
enemy,  his  lordship,  accompanied 
by  captain  Hardy,  and  the  captains 
of  the  four  frigates  (Euryal us,  Naiad, 
Sirius,  and  Phoebe)  who  had  been 
called  on  board  by  signal  to  receive 
instructions,  visited  the  different 
decks  of  the  ship.  He  addressed 
the  crew  at  their  several  quarters, 
admonishing  them  against  taring  a 
single  shot  without  being  sure  of 
their  object ;  and  expressed  himself 
to  the  officers  highly  satisfied  *with 
the  arrangements  made  at  theif  re- 
spective stations. 

It 
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It  was  now  plainly  perceived  by 
all  on  board  the  Victory,  that  from 
the  very  compact  line  which  the  ene*, 
.  my  had  formed,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  one  great  effort  to 
recover  in  some  measure  their  long 
lost  naval  reputation.  They  wore  in 
succession  about  twenty  minutes  past 
seven  o'clock  3  and  stood  on  the  lar- 
board tack,  with  their  heads  toward 
Cadiz.  They  kept  a  good  deal  of 
sail  set ;  steeriag  about  two  points 
from  the  wind,  with  top-sails  shiver- 
ing. Their  van  was  particularly 
closed,  having  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dada  and  the  Bu centaur  the  ninth 
and  tenth  ships,  the  latter  the  flag- 
ship of  admiral  Villeneuve  :  but  as 
the  admirals  of  the  combined  fleets 
declined  shewing  their  flags  till  the 
heat  of  die  battle  was  over,  the  for- 
mer of  these  ships  was  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  her  hav- 
ing four  decks ;  and  lord  Nelson 
ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered  for 
her  bow. 

"  Several  officers  of  the  ship  now 
communicated  to  each  other  then- 
sen  timents  of  anxiety  for  his  lord- 
ship's personal  safety,  to  which  every 
other  consideration  seemed  to  give 
•way.  Indeed  all  were  confident  of 
gaining  a  glorious  victory,  but  the 
apprehensions  for  his  lordship  were 
great  and  general ;  and  the  surgeon 
made  known  to  Doctor  Scott  his 
fears  that  his  lordship  would  be  made 
the  object  of  the  enemy's  marksmen, 
and  his  desire  that  he  might  be  en- 
treated by  somebody  to  cover  the 
stars  on  his  coat  with  a  handkerchief. 
Doctor  Scott  and  Mr.  Scott  (public 
secretary)  both  observed,  however, 
that  such  a  request  would  have  no 
effect,  as  they  knew  his  lordship's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  so  well, 
that  they  were  sure  he  would  be 
highly  displeased  with  whoever 
should  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending any  change  in  his  dre.?s  on 


this  account :  and  when  the  surgeon 
declared  to  Mr.  Scott  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  sick-report  for  the  day, 
to  submit  his  sentiments  to  the  ad-» 
miral,  Mr.  Scott  replied, "take care, 
doctor,  what  you  are  about 5  1  would 
not  be  the  man  to  mention  such  a 
matter  to  him."  The  surgeon  not- 
withstanding persisted  in  his  design, 
and  remained  on  deck  to  find  a  pro* 
per  opportunity  for  addressing  his 
lordship  >  but  this  never  occurred, 
as  his  lordship  continued  occupied 
with  the  captains  of  the  frigates  (to 
whom  he  was  explaining  his  inten- 
tions respecting  the  services  they 
were  to  perform  dattwl  Sfae  battle) 
till  a  short  time  befc>re  « le  enemy 
opened  their  fire  on  thtf  Royal  So- 
vereign,when  lord  Nelson  ordered 
all  persons  not  stationed  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck or  poop  to  repair  to  their 
proper  quarters;  and  the  surgeon, 
much  concerned  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, retired  from  the  deck  with. " 
several  other  officers.  \ 

"  The  boats  on  the  quarters  of 
the  ship  being  found  in  the  way  of 
the  guns,  were  now  lowered  down, 
and  towed  astern.  Captain  Black- 
wood, of  the  Euryalus,  remained  on 
board  the  Victory  till  a  few  minutes 
before  the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon 
her.  He  represented  to  his  lord* 
ship,  that  his  flag- ship  would  be 
singled  out  and  much  pressed  by 
die  enemy j  and  suggested  the  propri- 
ety therefore  of  permitting  one  or 
two  ships  of  his  line  to  go  ahead  of 
the  Victory,  and  lead  her  into  ac- 
tion, which  might  be  the  means  of 
drawing  in  some  measure  the  ene- 
my's attention  from  her.  To  this 
lord  Nelson  assented,  and  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock  he  ordered  the  Te- 
meraire  and  Leviathan  by  signal  (the 
former  of  which  ships/ being  close 
to  the  Victory,  was  hailed  by  his 
lordbhip)  to  go-ahead  for  that  pur- 
H*l  pose; 
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Hose;  but  from  the  light  breeze 
that  prevailed  they  were  unable, 
notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts, 
to  attain  their  intended  stations. 
,,  Captain  Blackwood  foresaw  that  this 
would  be  the  case  ;  and  as  the  Vic- 
tory still  continued  to  carry  all  her 
sail*  he  wished  captain  Hardy  to  ac- 
quaint his  lordship,  that  unless  her 
sail  was  in  some  degree  shortened, 
the  two  ships  just  mentioned  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  ahead  previ- 
ously to  the  enemy's  line  being  forc- 
ed j  this  however,  captain  Hardy 
declined  doing,  as  he  conceived  his 
lordship's  ardour  to  get  into  battle 
would  on  no.  account  suffer  such  a 
measure. 

"  About  half  an  hour  before  the 
enemy  opened  their  fire,  the  memo- 
rable telegraphic  signal  was  made, 
that  "  England  expects  every  man 
■will  do  his  duty/'  which  was  spread 
and  received  throughout  the  fleet 
With  enthusiasm.  It  is  impossible 
adequately  to  describe  by  any  lan- 
guage the  lively  emotiqns  excited 
in  the  crew  of  the  Victory  when 
this  propitious  communication  was 
made  known  to  them  :  confidence 
and  resolution  were  strongly  pour- 
frayed  in  the  countenance  of  all  $ 
and  the^sentiment  generally  express* 
ed  to  each  other  was,  that  they 
would  prove  to  their  country  that 
day,  how  well  British  seamen  could 
*'  do  their  duty"  when  led  to  battle 
by  their  revered  admiral.  The  sig- 
nal was  afterwards  made  to  tc  pre- 
pare to  anchor  after  the  close  of  the 
day  3"  and  union-jacks  were  hoisted 
at  the  fore-top-mast  and  top-gallant 
stays  of  each  ship,  to  serve  as  a  dis- 
tinction from  the  enemy's,  in  con- 
formity with  orders  previously  is* 
sued  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
By  his  lordship's  directions  also,  the 
different  divisions  of  the  fleet  hoist- 
ed the  St. George*  or  white  ensign, 
btji i>g  the  colours  of  the  comman- 


der-in-chief: this  was  done  to  pre* 
vent  confusion  from  occurring  dar- 
ing the  battle,  through  a  variety  ot 
.  national  flags. 

€€  The  Royal  Sovereign  now  made 
the  signal  by  telegraph,  that  "  the 
enemy's  commander-in-chief  was 
in  a  frigate."  This  mistake  arose 
from  one  of  their  frigates  making 
many  signals.  Lord  Nelson  order- 
ed his  line  to  be  steered  about  two 
points  more  to  the  northward  than 
that  of  the  second  in  command,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy's  van  to  the  port 
of  Cadiz  j  which  was  the  reason  of 
the  three  leading  ships  of  admiral 
Collingwood's  line  being  engaged 
with  the  enemy  previously  to  those 
of  the  commander-in-chiefs  line. 

"  The  enemy  began  to  fire  on 
the  Royal  Sovereign  at  thirty  mi* 
nutes  past  eleven  o'clock:  in  ten 
minutes  after  which  she  got  under 
the  stern  of  the  St.  Anna,  and  com* 
menced  a  fire  on  her.  Lieutenant 
Pasco,  signal  officer  of  the  Victory, 
was  heard  to  say,  while  looking 
through  his  glass,,  "  there  is  a  top- 
gallant-yard gone."  His  lordship 
eagerly  asked,  "  whose  top-gallant- 
yard  is  that  gone  ?  Is  it  the  Royal 
Sovereign's  ?"  and  on  being  answer- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Pasco  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  that  it  was  the  enemy's, 
he  smiled,  and  said :  €i  Collingwood 
is  doing  well." 

(e  At  fifty  minutes  past  eleven  the 
enemy  opened  their  fire  on  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. They  shewed  great 
coolness  in  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  ;  for  as  the  Victory  ap- 
proached their  line,  their  ships  ly- 
ing immediately  ahead  of  her  and 
across  her  bows,  fired  only  one  gwi 
at  a  time,  to  ascertain  whether  .4* 
was  yet  within  their  range.  Thi* 
was  frequently  repeated  by  eight  or 
nine  of  their  ships,  till  at  length* 
shot  passed  through   the  Victo-'" 
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tnain-top~gailant  sail ;  the  hole  in 
which  being  discovered  by  the  ene- 
my, they  immediately  opened  their 
broadsides,  supporting  an  awful  and 
tremendous  fire.  In  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  Mr.  Scott,  public 
secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  while 
in  conversation  with  captain  Hardy. 
Lord  Nelson  being  then  near  them, 
captain  Adair  of  the  marines,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  seaman,  endea- 
voured to  remove  the  body  from  his 
lordship's  sight  5  but  he  had  already 
observed  the  fall  of  his  secretary  5 
and  now  said  with  anxiety,  "  is  that 
poor  Scott  that  is  gone  ?"  and  on  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
captain  Adair,  he  replied,  "  poor 
fellow  !" 

u  Lord  Nelson  and  captain  Hardy 
walked  the  quarter-deck  in  conver- 
sation for  some  time  after  this,  while 
the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  rak- 
ing fire.  A  double-headed  shot 
struck  one  of  the  parties  of  marines 
drawn  up  on  the  poop,  and  killed 
eight  of  them  \  when  his  lordship, 
perceiving  this,  ordered  captain 
Adair  to  disperse  his  men  round  the 
ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so 
much  from  being  together.  In  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  a  shot  struck 
the  fore-brace-bits  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  passed  between  lord  Nel* 
son  and  captain  Hardy  5  a  splinter 
from  the  bits  bruising  captain  Har* 
dy's  foot,  and  tearing  the  buckle 
from  his  shoe.  Tbey  both  instant* 
ly  stopped  j  and  were  observed  by 
the  officers  on  deck  to  survey  each 
ether  with  inquiring  looks,  each 
supposing  the  other  to  be  wounded. 
Jiis  lordship  then  smiled,  and  said, 
"  this  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy, 
to  last  long;"  and  declared  that 
**  through  all  the  battles  he  had  been 
in,  he  had  never  witnessed  more 
Cool  courage  than  was  displayed  by 


the  Victory's  crew    on   this  occa- 
sion." 

The  Victory  by  this  time,  havinj 
approached  close  to  the  enemy's  van, 
had  suffered  very  severely  withouj: 
firing  a  single  gun  :  she  had  lost 
about  twenty  men- killed,  and  had 
about  thirty  wounded.  Her  mizen- 
topmast,  and  all  her  studding-sails 
and  their  booms,  on  both  sides  were 
shot  away  ;  the  enemy's  fire  being 
chiefly  directed  at  her  rigging,  with 
a  view  to  disable  her  before  she  could 
close  with  them.  At  four  minutes 
past  twelve  o'clock  she  opened  her 
fire,  from  both  sides  of  Jier  decks, 
upon  the  enemy;  when  captain 
Hardy  represented  to  his  lordship, 
that  it  appeared  impracticable  to 
pass  the  enemy's  line  without  going 
on  board  some  of  their  ships."  Lord 
Nelson  answered,  "  I  cannot  help 
it ,  it  does  not  signify  which  we  run 
on  board  of;  go  on  board  which 
you  please :  take  your  choice/* 

"  At  twtnty-minutes  past  twelve 
the  tiller-ropes  being  shot  away,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  the  master,  was  ordered 
below  to  get  the  helm  put  to  port  $ 
which  being  done,  the  victory  was 
soon  run  on  board   the  Redoiitable  • 
of  seventy -four  guns.     On  coming 
alongside  and   nearly  on  board  ot 
her,  that  ship  fired  her  broadside  into 
the    Victory;  and  immediately  let 
down  her  lower-deck  ports  ;  which, 
as  has  been  since  learnt,  was  done  to 
prevent    her    from   being    boarded 
through  them  by  the  Victory's  crew. 
She  never  fired  a  great  gun  after 
this  singly  broadside.     A   few  mi-» 
nutes  after  this,  the  Temeraire  fell 
likewise  on  board  of  the  Redoutable, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Victory} 
having  also  an  enemy's  ship,  said  to 
be  La  Fougueux,  on  board  of  her'on 
the  other  side :  so  that  the  extraor* 
dinary  and  unprecedented  circum- 
stance occurred  here,  of  four  ships 
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of  the  line  being  on  board  of  each 
other  in  the  heat  of  battle  j  forming 
as  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had  been 
Woped  together,  their  heads  lying 
all  the  same  way.  The  Temeraire, 
as  was  just  before  mentioned,  was 
between  the  Redoutable  and  La 
Fougueux.  tlie  Redoutable  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire  of  musquetry 
from  the  top,  which  was  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  with  de- 
structive effect  to  the  Victory's  crew : 
her  great  guns  however  being  silent, 
it  was  supposed  at  different  times 
that  she  had  surrendered;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
Victory  twice  ceased  firing  upon 
iter,  by  orders  transmitted  from  the 
quarter-deck . 

"  At  this  period,  scarcely  a  per- 
son in  the  Victory  escaped  unhurt 
who  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
musketry  j  but  there  were  frequent 
huzzas  and  cheers  heard  from  be- 
tween the  decks,  in  token  of  the 
surrender  of  different  of  the  enemy' 3 
ships.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept 
.  up  from  both  sides  of  the  Victory ; 
her  larboard  guns  played  upon  the 
Santissima  Trinidada  and  the  Bucen- 
taur ;  and  the  starboard  guns  of  the 
middle  and  lower  decks  were  de- 
pressed, and  fired  with  a  diminished 
charge  of  powder,  and  three  shot 
each,  into  the  Redoutable.  This 
mode  of  firing  was  adopted  by  lieu- 
tenants Williams,  King,  Yule,  and 
Hrown,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the 
lemeraire's  suffering  from  the  Vic- 
tory's, shot  passing  through  the  Re- 
ooutable ;  which  must  have  been 
the  case  if  the  usual  quantity  of 
powder,  and  the  common  elevation 
had  been  given  to  the  guns.  A  cir- 
cumstance occurred  in  this  situation, 
which  shewed  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the 
officers  and  men  stationed  on  die 
lower  deck  of  the  Victory.  When 
\he  £un;;  on  this  deck  were  run  out, 


their  muzzles  came  into  contact 
with  the  Redoutable's  sjde  5  and 
consequently  at  every  discharge 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  ene- 
my would  take  fire,  and  both  the 
Victory  and  the  Temeraire  be  in- 
volved in  her  flames.  Here  then 
was  seen  the  astonishing  spectacle  of 
the  fireman  of  each  gun  standing 
ready  with  a  bucket  full  of  water, 
which,  as  soon  as  his  gun  was  dis- 
charged, he  dashed  into  the  enemy 
through  the  holes  made  in  her  sida 
by  the  shot. 

"  It  was  from  this  ship  (the  Re- 
doutable) that  lord  Nelson  received 
his  mortal  wound.     About  fifteen 
minutes  past  one  o'clock,  which  'was 
in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he 
was  walking    the    middle  of  the 
quarter-deck  with  capta/m   Hajdy, 
and  in  the  act  of  turning  near  the 
hatchway  with  his  face  towards  the 
stern  of  the  Victory,  when  the  fatal 
ball  was  fired  from  the  enemy's  mt- 
zen-top ;  which,  from  the  situation 
of  the  two  ships  (lying  on  board  of 
each  other),  was  brought  just  abaft, 
and  rather  below,  the  Victorfs  main- 
yard,  and  of  course  not  more   than 
fifteen  yards  distant  from  that  part 
of  the  deck  where  his  lordship  stood. 
The  ball  struck  the  epaulette  on  his 
left   shoulder,   and    penetrated  his 
chest.     He  fell  with  his  face  on  the 
deck.     Captain  Hardy,  who  was  on 
his  right  (the  side  furthest  from  the 
enemy)   and  advanced   some  step* 
before    his    lordship,,  on      turning 
round,     saw     the     serjeant -major 
(Seeker)  of  marines  with   two  sea- 
men raising  him  from   the  deck; 
where  he  had  fallen   on   the  same 
spot   on  which,   a  little  before,  his 
secretary  had  breathed  his  last,  with 
whose  blood  his   lordship's  clothe* 
were  much  soiled.  Captain  Hardy  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  was  not  severely 
wounded  -,  to  which  the  gallant  chief 
replied  ;  <:  they  have  done  for  me 
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at  last,  Hardy ?—"  I  hope  not," 
answered  captain  Hardy.  "  Yes," 
replied  his  lordship;  "  my  back* 
bone  is  shot  through. * 

Captam  Hardy  ordered  the  sea* 
men  to  carry  the  admiral  to  the 
cockpit ;  and  now  two  incident* 
Txrcurred  strikingly  characteristic  of 
this  great  man,  and  strongly  marked 
that  energy  and  reflection  which  in 
hig  heroic  miad  rose  superior  even 
to  the*  immediate  consideratioa  of 
his  present  awful  condition.  While 
the  men  were  carrying  him  down 
the  ladder  from  the  middle  deck, 
his  lordship  observed  that  (he  tiller- 
ropes  were  not  yet  replaced  j  and 
desired  one  of  the  midshipmen  sta- 
tioned there  to  go  upon  the  quarter- 
deck and  remind  captain  Hardy  of 
that  Circumstance,  and  request  that 
new  ones  should  be  immediately 
rovfc.  Having  delivered  this  order, 
lie  took  his'  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket  and  covered  his  face  with  it, 
that  he  might  be  qonveyed  to  the 
cockpit  at  this  crisis  unnoticed  by 
the  crew. 

"  Several  wounded  officers,  and 
abouttbrty  men,  were  likewise  car- 
ried to  the  surgeon  for  assistance 
just  at  this  time:  and  some  others 
had  breathed  their  last  during  their 
conveyance  below.  Among  the  lat- 
ter were  lieutenant  William  Andrew 
Ram,  and  Mr.  Whipple,  captain's 
Clerk.  The  surgeon  had  just  exa- 
mined these  two  officers,  and  found 
that  they  were  dead,  when  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  several  of 
the  wounded  calling  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Beatty,  lord  Nelson  is  here :  Mr. 
Jjeatty,  the  admiral  is  wounded." 
The  surgeon  now,  on  looking  round, 
sa«r  the  handkerchief  fall  from  his 
lordship's  face ;  when  the  stars  on 
his  coat,  which  also  had  been  cover- 
ed by  it,  appeared.  Mr.  Burke  the 
purser,  and  the  surgeon,  ran  imme- 
diately to  the  assistance  of  his  lord- 


ship, and  took  hinrTfrorfi  the  arm.-:  of 
the  seamen  who  had  carried  him  be- 
low. In  conveying  him  to  one  of' 
the  midshipmen's  births,  they  stum- 
bled, but  recovered  themselves  with- 
out falling.  Lord  Nelson  then  in- 
quired who  veve  supporting  him  : 
and  when  the  surgeon  informed 
him,  his  lord -hip  replied,  "  ah,  Mr. 
fte.-uty  1  you  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live  :  my 
bark  is  shot  through."  The  surgeon 
slid,  ct  he  hoped  the  wound  was  not 
so  dangerous  as  his  lordship  ima* 
gined,  and  that  he  might  still  sur- 
vive long  to  enjoy  his  glorious  vic± 
lory."  The  reverend  Dr.  Scott, 
-who  had  been  absent  in  another  part 
of  the  cockpit,  administering  le- 
monade to  the  wounded,  now  came 
instantly  to  his  lordship  j  and  in  the 
anguish  of  grief  wrung  ht3  hands, 
and  said  :  "  Alas,  Beatty,  how  pre- 
photic  you  were  !°  alluding  to  the 
apprehensions  expressed  by  the  sur- 
geon for  his  lordship's  safety  previ- 
ous to  the  battle. 

"  His  lordship  was  laid  upon  a 
bed,  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  co- 
vered with  a  sheet.  While  this  was 
effecting,  he  said  to  Dr.  Scott, 
"  Doctor,  I  toM  you  so.  Doctor,  I 
am  gone  5**  and  afcr  a  short  pause* 
lie  added  in  a  low  voice,  €i  1  have 
to  leave  lady  Hamilton,  and  my. 
adopted  daughter  Horatio,  as  a  le* 
gacy  to  my  country."  The  surgeon 
then  examined  the  wound,  assuring 
his  lordship  that  he  would  not  put 
him  to  much  pain  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  course  of  the  ball  5 
which  he  soon  found  had  penetrated 
deep  into  the  chest,  and  had  probably 
lodged  in  the  spine.  This  being  ex- 
plained to  his  lordship,  he  replied, 
*f  he  was  confident  his  back  was  shot 
through."  The  back  was  then  ex- 
amiued  externally,  but  without  any 
injury  being  perceived;  on  which 
his   lordship  was  requested  by  the 
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Vurgeon  to  make1  him  acquainted 
with  all  his  sensations.  He  replied, 
that  "  he  felt  a  gush  of  blood  every 
minute  within  his  breast :  that  he 
had  no  feeling  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  body :  and  that  his  breathing 
was  difficult,  and  attended  with  very 
severe  pain  about  that  part  of  the 
spine  where  he  was  confident  that 
the  ball  had  struck  5  for/'  said  be, 
"  I  felt  it  break  my  back.*  These 
symptoms,  but  more  particularly  the 
gush  of  blood  which  his  lordship 
complained  of,  together  with  the 
state  of  his  pulse,  indicated  to  the 
surgeon  the  hopeless  situation  of  the 
case  -,  but  till  after  the  victory  was 
ascertained  and  announced  to  his 
lordship,  the  true  nature  of  his 
wound  was  concealed  by  the  surgeon 
from  all  on  board  except  only  cap- 
tain Hardy, '  Doctor  Scott,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Messrs,  Smith  and  Wes- 
temburg,  the  assistant  surgeons. 

"  The  Victory's  crew  cheered 
whenever  they  observed  an  enemy's 
ship  surrender.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, lord  Nelson  anxiously  in- 
quired what  was  the  cause  of  -  it  5 
whep  lieutenant  Pasco,  who  lay 
wounded  at  some  distance  from  his 
lordship,  raised  himself  up,  and  told 
him  that  another  ship  had  struck, 
which  appeared  to  give  him  much 
satisfaction.  He  now  felt  an  ardent 
thirst}  and  frequently  called  for 
drink,  and  to  be  fanned  with  paper, 
making  use  of  these  words :  "  fan, 
fan"  and  "  drink,  drink/*  This  he 
continued  to  repeat,  when  he  wish- 
ed for  drink  or  the  refreshment  of 
cool  air,  till  a  very  few  minutes  be- 
fore he  expired.  Lemonade,  and 
wine  and  water,  were  given  to  hira 
occasionally.  He  evinced  great  so- 
licitude for  the  event  of  the  battle, 
and  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  frienc} 
captain  Hardy.  Doctor  Scott  and 
Mr.  Burke  used  every  argument 
they  could  suggest  to  relieve  his  an- 


xiety. Mr.  Burke  told  him  "the 
enemy  were  decisively  defeated, 
and  that  he  hoped  his  lordship 
would  still  live  to  be  himself  the 
bearer  of  the  joyful  tidings  to  his 
country."  He  replied,  "  it  is  non- 
sense, Mr.  Burke,  to  suppose  I  can 
live  j  my  sufferings  are  great,  but 
they  will  all  be  soon  over."  Doctor 
Scott  eutreated  his  lordship  "  not  to 
despair  of  living,"  and  said  "  be 
trusted  that  Divine  Providence  would 
restore  him  once  more  to  his  dear 
country  and  friends." — "  Ahf  doc- 
tor !"  replied  his  lordship,  "  it  is  all 
over ;  it  is  all  over." 

"  Many  messages  were  sent  to 
captain  Hardy  by  the  surgeon,  re- 
questing his  attendance  on  his  lord- 
ship r  who  became  impatient  to  see 
him,  and  often  exclaimed  :  **  will 
no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me?  He 
must,  be  killed!  he  is  surely  de- 
stroyed." The  captain's  aid-de- 
camp, Mr.  Bulkley,  now;  came  be* 
low,  and  stated  that  "  circumstances 
respecting  the  fleet  required  captain 
Hardy's  presence  on  deck,  but  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  first 
favourable  moment  to  visit  his  lord-: 
ship."  On  hearing  him  deliver  this 
message  to  the  surgeon,  bis  lordship 
inquired  who  had  brought  it.  Mr. 
Burke  answered,  "  it  is  Mr.  Balk- 
ley,  my  lord." — "  It  is  his  voice/ 
replied  his  lordship :  he  then  said 
to  the  young  gentleman,  <c  remem- 
ber me  to  your  father." 

"An  hour  and  ten  minutes  how- 
ever elapsed,  from  the  time  of  his 
lordship's  being  wounded,  before 
captain  Hardy's  first  subsequent  in- 
terview with  him;  the  particulars 
of  which  are  nearly  as  follow.  Tbejr 
shook  hands  affectionately,  and  lord 
Nelson  said :  ?'  well,  Hardy,  how 
goes  the  battled  How  goes  the dar 
with  us  ?" — "  Very  well,  my  lord,* 
replied  captain  Hardy  :  "  we  have 
got  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  enem/* 
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ships  in  our  possession ;  but  five  of 
tfcejr  van  have  tacked,  and  shew  an 
intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the 
Victory.  I  have  therefore  called 
two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round 
us,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving 
them  a  drubbing/' — "  I  hope,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  none  of  our  ships 
have  struck,  Hardy," — "No,  my 
lord/*  replied  captain  Hardy ; "  there 
is  no  fear  of  that.*'  Lord  Nelson 
then  said:  "  I  am  a  dead  man,  Har- 
dy. I  am  going  fast :  it  will  be  all 
over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer 
to  me.  Pray  let  my  dear  lady  Ha- 
milton have  my  hair,  and  all  other 
things  belonging  to  me."  Mr.  Burke 
was  about  to  withdraw  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  conversation  •, 
but  his  lordship,  perceiving  his  in- 
tention, desired  he  would  remain. 
Captain  Hardy  observed,  that  "  he 
hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could  yet  hold  out 
some  prospect  of  life/' — "  Oh! 
no,"  answered  his  lordship  $  "  it  is 
impossible.  My  back  is  shot  through. 
Beatty  will  tell  you  so."  Captain. 
Hardy  then  returned  on  deck,  and 
at  parting  shook  hands  again  with 
his  revered  friend  and  commander. 

"  His  lordship  now  requested  the 
surgeon,  who  had  been  previously 
absent  a  short  time  attending  Mr. 
Rivers,  to  return  to  the  wounded, 
and  give  his  assistance  to  such  of 
them  as  he  could  be  useful  to  j 
"for,"  said  he,  "you  can  do  nothing 
for  me/*  -  The  surgeon  assured  him 
that  the  assistant  surgeons  were  do. 
ipg  every  thing  that  could  be  effect- 
ed for  those  unfortunate  men ;  but 
on  his  lordship's  several  times  repeat* 
ipg  his  injunctions  to  that  purpose, 
Ije  left  him  surrounded  by  Doctor 
Scott,  Mr.  Burke,  and  two  of  his 
Jprdship's  domestics.  After  the  sur-, 
£^oji  h"d  beep  absent  a  few  minuses 


attending  lieutenants  Feake  .and 
Reeves  of  the  marines,  who  wers 
wounded,  he  was  called  by  Doctor 
Scott  to  his  lordship,  who  said: 
"  Ah,  Mr.  Beatty !  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  say,  what  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
before,  that  all  power  of  motion  and 
feeling  below  my  breast  are  gone  5 
and  you,"  continued  he,  "  very  well 
know  I  can  live  but  a  short  time.1* 
The  emphatic  manner  in  which  he 
pronounced  these  last  words,  left  nn 
doubt  in  the  surgeon's  mind,  that  he 
adverted  to  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had<some  months  before  received  a 
mortal  injury  of  the  spine  on  board 
the  Victory,  and  had  laboured  under 
similar  privations  of  sense  and  mus- 
cular motion.  The  case  had  made 
a  great  impression  on  lord  Nelson  : 
he  was  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of 
such  symptoms,  which  was  accord- 
ingly explained  to  him  j  and  he  now 
appeared  to  apply  the  situation  and . 
fate  of  this  man  to  himself  The 
surgeon  answered,  "  my  lord,  you 
told  me  so  before  :"  but  he  now  ex- 
amined the  extremities,  to  ascertain 
the  fact ;  when  his  lordship  said, 
"  Ah,  Beatty  !  I  am  too  certain  of 
it:  Scott  and  Burke  have  tried  it  al- 
ready, You  know  I  am  gone.'*  The 
surgeon  replied  4  "  nry  lord,  unhap- 
pily for  our  country,  nothing  can  be 
done  for  you ;"  and  having  made 
this  declaration  he  was  so  much  af- 
fected, that  he  turned  round  and 
withdrew  a  few  steps  to  conceal  his 
emotions.  His  lordship  said,  *'  I 
know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in 
my  breast,"  putting  his  hand  on  his 
left  side,  which  tells  me  I  am  gone/* 
Drink  was  recommended  liberally, 
and  Doctor  Scott  and  Mr.  Burke 
fanned  him  with  paper.  He  often 
exclaimed,  "  God  be  praised,  1  hav© 
done  my  duty." 
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♦.*  /~\N  my  first  arrival  at  Venice 
V^  fr°m  Vienna,  I .  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  countess  Atterns.  This 
lady,  whp  was  daughter  to  fearoa 
Herbert  (the  emperor's  minister  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte),  lived  at  Vented 
with  her  husband.  To  a  cultivated* 
mind,  and  a  love  of  the  arts,  she  unit- 
ed an  amkbleness  of"  character  of 
which  |  soon  experienced  the  ad» 
vantage  ;  as  she  did  me  the  honour 
of  admitting  me  to  her  company; 
I  bad  heard  much  of  the  acquired 
and  personal  accomplishments  of 
Jffrs.  Spencer,  Smith,  sister  to  th<i 
countess  •  but  during  the  whole  time 
that  I  had  lived  in  that  city  (five 
months),  I  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquainted  with 
ber. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  being  obliged  to 
abandon  the  severer  climates  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  had  come  to 
Venice,  where  she  had  at  this  period 
resided  above  a  twelvemonth.  The 
very  strict  regimen  which  she  fol- 
lowed for  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  prevented  her  from  frequent* 
ing  the  society  of  the  Venetians  ; 
and  when  the  French  entered,  being 
anxious  to  avail  herself  still  further 
of  the  puce  air  of  Jtaly  (which  was 
judged  the  most  effectual  remedy 
towards  her  re-establish  me  nt),  she 
requested  to  be  informed  by  general 
LaurLston,  whether  she  could  flatter 
herself  with  being  granted  permis- 
sion to  stay  at  Venice  in  security, 
and  without  having  to  fear  subjection 
to  the  measures  of  a  hostile  power. 
The  general,  in  reply,  not  only  as- 
sured her  of  her  personal  safety, 


and  promised  that  she  should  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  in  the  way  of 
arrest,  or  orders  to  depart,  but  sup- 
plied her  with  a  passport  to  enable 
her  to  quit  Venice  whenever  she 
pleased.  Such  promises  and  assur- 
ances could  not  leave  arty  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Smith,  nor  cause 
her  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  resolv- 
ing to  protract  her  stay,  together 
with  that  of  her  two  infant  children, 
Sidney  and  Edward. 

"  It  was   at  the  theatre  of  San 
Samuel,  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
peing  presented  to  Mrs.  Smith,  by 
Jjer  sister  ;  and  two  months  elapsed 
before  I  saw  her  again.    The  incle- 
mency of  winter  now  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  ;  mild  and  serene 
days  succeeded  those  of  frost  and 
snow  j  and  Mrs.  Smith,  no  longer 
fearful  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  on  her  weak  consti- 
tution, began  to    vjsit  her  sister. 
That/ young  lady's  versatility  of  fay 
lent  shone 'conspicuously  in  evjfly 
pursuit :  she  happily  added  to  a  cor* 
rect  knowledge  of  several  language*, 
a  most  lively  imagination ;  and  to 
ber  natural  disposition,  which  was 
extremely  pleasant \    slie  joined  a 
vast  degree  of  refined  wit.      Her 
sister's  parties  of  course  grew  still 
more  agreeable  and  interesting  by 
such  an  acquisition. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  my  situation 
was  far  from  being  satis  factor}' :  the 
time  passed  away,  but  I  continued 
to  remain  uncertain  of  my  destiny. 
The  dull  monotony  into  which  Ve- 
nice had  fallen,  oppressed  my  spirits 
to  a  degree  that  made  me  weary  of 
an  existence  which  appeared  to  \*uy 
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huse  no  future  source  of  felicity: 
[though  I  spent  many  of  my  hours  in 
the  company  of  baron  Villctti  (a 
friend  of  the  countess  Attems)  and 
Mrs.  Smith  $  availing  myself  of  the 
society  of  these  ladies,  and  occasion* 
ally  exercising  myself  with  them  in 
the  fine  arte,  particularly  music,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  respite 
from  melancholy  -and  anxiety. 

*'  I  felt,  however,  die  want  of 
some  stimulus  to  rouse  me  from  the 
torpor  that  gained  upon  me ;  and 
waited  impatientlp^gr^sqch  a  favour- 
able turn  of  fate,  in  order  to  recover 
my  wonted  spirit  of  activity.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  I  experienced 
this  impulse,  in  the  project  of  re- 
lieving from  the  cruel  fangs  of  the 
enemy  an  innocent  victim,  and  twq 
children*  doomed  to  pass  their  days 
*n  captivity,  or  perhaps  to  see  their 
mother  fail  a  sacrifice  even  in  her 
Undisposed  state.  My  resolution 
was  soon  fixed  :  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  when  such  objects 
appeared  before  a  man  of  feeling. 
Jt  pointed  out  to  me  at  once  both 
the  path  for  flying  from  the  enemy, 
and  tor  arriving  at  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  sovereign.  My  heart  glow- 
ed at  the  thought  of  being  able  to 
render  an  esseiKial  service  to  an  in- 
dividual belonging  to  the  British 
nation. 

«*  Though  Mrs.  Smith  hadTeceiv- 
ed  the  French  general's  word  of 
honour  for  her  security,  and  a  pro- 
mise that  no  molestation  whatever 
should  be  offered  to  her  during  her 
•tay  at  Venice ;  though  she  wan 
provided  with  a  passport  to  be  used 
whenever  she  might  choose  to  de- 
part, and  was  now  residing  at  Ve- 
nice under  the  confidence  which 
*he  had  placed  in  the  French  gene- 
ral's promise ;  she  received,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  an  order  to  appear  be- 
fore the  police. 
!    l%  Ity'her  attending  according  to 


the  summons,  she  was  declared  to 
be  under  arrest  as  a  French  prison- 
er 5  and  received  an  order  to  de*» 
part  within'  a  week  for  the  city  of 
Bassano,  the  place  fixed  upon  by  tho 
government  for  her  to  remain  at. 
She  demanded  to  know  the  reason, 
for  which  she  was  thus  treated  ; 
and  was  answered  :  "Your  coun- 
try, and  your  name."  Now  her 
native  country  was  not  England; 
and  as  to  her  name,  the  assurances 
which  she  had  received,  and  the 
passport  granted  to  her,  under  the 
same  name,  ought. to  have  served  a* 
ample  securities  against  any  such, 
conduct.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
however  could  have  no  weight  with 
subordinate  officers,  who  only  exe- 
cuted the  commands  of  their  superi- 
ors. 

"  Still  I  flattered  myself  that 
these  considerations,  if  represented 
to  Monsieur  Lagarde  (who  presided 
over  the  police),  might  prevent  him 
from  putting  his  orders  into  effect  j 
but  neither  these,  nor  the  friendly 
interference  of  many  persons  of  the 
first  influence,  were  sufficient  t$ 
produce  the  smallest  favourable  al- 
teration. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  herself  applied  per- 
sonally to  Monsieur  Lagarde  5  and 
expressed  her  astonishment  at  being 
declared  a  prisoner  of  »war  as  an 
Englishwoman,  though  her  birth- 
place was  Constantinople,  and  that 
of  her  parents  was  Vienna  :  besides 
that  no  pretext  of  this  sort  could 
reasonably  deprive  her  of  liberty  in 
opposition  to  general  Lauriston's 
word  of  honour,  and  his  passport, 
upon  the  security  of  which  she  had 
formed  the  resolution  to  remain  at 
Venice  after  the  entrance  of'  t'u6 
French  troops  iiuo  that  city.  She 
added  that,  placing  the  firmest  cdnV 
fidence  in  these  promises,  she  ntlver 
could  have  been  induced  to  smpect 
the  poi^ibilitv  of  sufch  a  breach  of 
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faith,  which  ^was  even  an  act  of 
violence.     She  little  imagined   that 
the  permission  to  remain  unmolest- 
ed, could  be  altered   into  a  subse- 
quent arrest  that  declared  her  a  pri- 
soner ;  thus  changing  a  liberal  and 
friendly  favour  into  a  means  for  the 
better  surprising  her  with  an  armed 
force,  and  exposing  her  to  hostile 
treatment.       All  these  arguments 
were  advanced  in  vain  to  this  man, 
who  had  received  positive  directions 
for  his  conduct  in  this  respect.    He 
answered,  that  her  arrest  was  amply 
justified    by    the    name  alone    of 
Smith,  of  which  she  could  not  di- 
vest herself ;  and  her  being  the  sis- 
t        ter-in-law  of  sir  Sidney,  and  wife  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,   placed  her  in 
a  situation  that  precluded  any  mitt* 
gation  of  the  order  of  imprisonment* 
Surely  such  a  pretext  requires,  no 
remark  to  prove  its  palpable  insigni- 
ficance :    nor  could  any  thing   be 
more  ridiculous  than  thus  to  wage 
war  against  a  name,  on  the  ground 
of  its  connection  with  a  brave  admi- 
ral and  a  zealous  diplomatist ;    or 
harder  than  this    lady's  captivity, 
afflicted  as  she  then  was  with  a  se- 
vere illness ! 

"  In  the  mean  time  Lagarde, 
unwilling  to  acquaint  her  with  the 
fate  which  was  determined  upon  for 
,  her,  pretended  to  permit  her  to 
choose  any  city  to  reside  in  except 
Venice  \  alleging,  that  the  chief 
motive  for  sending  her  away  from 
a  maritime  place  arose  from  a  de- 
sire in  the  government,  that  no  sus- 
picion might  take  place  of  her  hold- 
ing a  correspondence  with  the  Eng- 
lish. Thus  those  intrepid  warriors 
who  brave  the  thunder  of  heaven 
itself  j  who  sneer  at  the  coalesced 
efforts  of  united  nations  however 
powerful ;  are  afraid  of  allowing  an 
Englishwoman  to  reside  at  a  sea-port 
town,  as  she  mightgive  intelligence  to 
their  brave  eneiuy/the  only  one  capa-» 


ble  of  effectually  opposing  them! 
Those  generous  sons  of  war,  who  at 
the  battle  of  Ulm  set  the  very  gene- 
ral free  after  having  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  token 
of  their  inerlable  contempt  for  tbeii 
foes,  use  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
adopt  the  most  illiberal  measures, 
towards  this  individual,  as  well  as 
others  belonging  to  a  nation  whose 
recent  trophies  bear  the  names  of 
the  Nile,  Acre,  Trafalgar,  and 
Maida, 

"  Mrs.    Smith    confided  in  the 
minister's  offer  to  mitigate  her  fate 
so  far  as  to  permit  her  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  climate 
at  no  great  distance  from  Venice, 
which  would  facilitate  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  sister  frequently.     In 
compliance  with  her  request,  she 
was  allowed  ten  days  before  her  de- 
parture, for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
her  concerns,    and    fixing  on  the 
place  of  her  future  residence.    She 
went  with  me-  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bouring towns;   and  having  fixed 
on  Padua  for  her  abode,  she  let  the 
police  know  this,  that  her  passport 
might  be  made  for  that  place  :  but 
the  next  day,  instead  of  receiving  it, 
she  met  a  soldier  in  her  apartments, 
who  came  to  announce  that  by  order 
of  the  government  he  was  placed 
there  to  guard  her  person  wherever 
she  went ;  and  that  he  was  answer- 
able for  her  during  her  stay  at  Ve* 
nice.      This  naturally  excited  her 
suspicions  as  to  what  might  ensue; 
and  she  in  consequence  again  soli* 
cited  the  police  for  the  passport,  six 
days  having  expired  of  the  ten.   Far 
from  refusing  it,  they  promised  to 
let  her  have  it  immediately;  sod 
this,  in  a  measure,  eased  her  mind, 
"  The  arrest  of  her  person  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  Venetians ;  and 
on  its  being  mentioned  in  several 
French '  circles,  the  real  destiny  of 
Mrs.  Smith  was  discovered  by  the 
undisguised 
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Undisguised  hints  of  some  of  the 
French  officers.     I  was  one  evening 
at  the  garning-saloons  of  the  Phenix 
theatre*  the  great  resort  of  people  of 
fashion,   when  a  female  friend  of 
mine,  a  Venetian  ex-noble,  asked 
me  whether  i  had  heard  of  the  un- 
happy fate  reserved  for  Mrs.  Smith. 
I  answered,  that  I  knew  she  was  to 
reside  atJPadua  in  future,  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  the  French  govern* 
ment ;  but  ray  friend  mysteriously 
replied,  that  (agarde  had  received 
instructions  to  send  her  to  Valen- 
ciennes.   I  shuddered  at  the  intelli- 
gence,   and    considered    for  some 
hours  whether  I  ought  to  inform 
Mrs.  Smith  of  it  or  not ;  however, 
imagining   that    though    it    might 
cause    a   disagreeable  surprise,     it 
would  prepare  her  against  the  im- 
mediate consternation  that  such  an 
event  would  produce  if  abruptly  in- 
timated, I  resolved  on  letting  her 
know  what  I  had  heard.     Countess 
Attems  also  discovered   something 
similar  ;  but  the  police  continuing 
to  promise  the  passport  to  Padua  for 
the   next  day  with  certainty,    we 
were  led  to  believe  the  report  to  be 
unfounded.     The  next  day  passed 
however  without  bringing  any  pass- 
port ;  and  in  the  evening,  while  we 
were  at  the  house  of  Madame  At- 
tems,  extremely  uneasy  on  account 
of  this  delay,   and  anxious  to  know 
wliat  would  happen,   (as  on  such 
occasions  people  exert  their  sagacity 
in  conjecture  land  consultation,)  we 
brought  forward  all  our  stock  of  in- 
formation and  hypothesis,  and  dis- 
cussed the  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
every  event.     But  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  the  arrival  of  a  serjeant, 
accompanied  by  three  gendarmes, 
dissipated  our  suspense :  he  arrested 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith; 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French;    and  conducted  her  with 
him,  followed  by  the  other  soldiers, 


to  her  lodgings.  She  there  received 
orders  not  to  quit  her  chamber;  for 
the  infbrcement  of  which  the  gen^ 
d'armes  were  posted  outside  the 
door. 

"  The  most  infamoas  assassin  or 
traitor  could  not  have  been  mem* 
rigidly  watched,  or  surrounded  by 
stricter  guards,  than  was  this  un- 
happy lady.  If  she  had  conspired 
against  the  French  government,  it  , 
would  have  been  impossible  to  per- 
secute her  with  more  acrimony  ; 
considering  her  distressed  situation, 
borne  down  as  she  was  by  an  illness 
that  menaced  her  life.  The  con- 
fidence which  she  had  placed  in  the 
enemy*  s  promise  of  security  was  her 
only  fault ;  no  strain  of  culpability 
appeared  even  to  the  French,  except 
her  connection  with  a  name  synoni- 
naous  of  patriotic  attachment .  This 
proceeding  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
reelings  of  every  person,  however  dis- 
interested, and  inspire  horror  at  see- 
ing such  treatment  offered  to  a  * 
young  and  delicate  female.  Wifcen 
we  reflect  on  the  commiseration 
arising  at  the  sight  of  even  the  guilty 
when  brought  to  punishment,  what 
must  our  sentiments  be,  on  behold- 
ing the  innocent  and  helpless  victim 
dragged  to  the  altar  of  revenge! 
We  should  surely  endeavour  to 
snatch  it  from  its  persecutors. 

"  I  now  for  the  first  time  found 
myself  agitated  by  a  tumult  of  the 
most  vehement  feelings,  affecting 
my  soul  far  beyond  the  usual  senti- 
ments of  sorrow  or  compassion. 
My  imagination  at  times  was  in- 
flamed in  a  degree  that  gave  me  the 
keenest  anguish  5  and  I  shrunk  with 
horror  at  the  condition  of  a  lady, 
who  far  from  her  husband,  her  mo- 
ther, and  her  other  friends,  was  left 
destitute  of  even  a  hope  of  relief. 
A  desire  of  rendering  myself  ser- 
viceable to  her,  rilled  my  bosom.     • 

"  The  precise  reason  of  all  thit 
rigour, 
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rigour,  however,  was  still  unknown; 
and  as  two  days  yet  remained  be* 
fore  her  departure  from  Venice  was 
to  take  place,  Mrs.  Smith  requested 
leave  to  speak  with  the  minister, 
that  she  might  receive  further  infor- 
mation respecting  her  fate.  La- 
garde  granted  this,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  shew  her  prince  Eu- 
gene's order,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor;  which  specified,  that 
within  forty-eight  hours  she  must 
depart  from  Venice,  to  be  sent  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  the  fortress  of 
Valenciennes,  under  the  escort  of 
getid'armes.  Every  argument  or 
entreaty  in  her  behalf  was  entirely 
useless  :  the  will  of  those  who  im- 
posed such  orders  was  not  to  be  ap- 
pealed from.  Sentiments  of  pity 
too  were  out  of  the  question  j  and 
the  natural  difficulty  arising  from 
her  impaired  state  of  health,  seemed 
only  to  stimulate  Monsieur  Lagarde 
towafds  accelerating  the  execution 
of  his  commission. 

"  It  was  teii-o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Smith,  having  thus 
learnt  the  real  state  of  things,  re* 
turned  to  her  apartments:  where 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  with 
two  friends  more,  besides  myself, 
waited;  and  who  were  the-  only 
pet  sons  that  appeared  to  condole 
with  her  in  her  present  afflicting 
situation.  The  countess  gave  way 
to  her  grief,  and  shed  tears  in  abun* 
dance,  at  finding  they  must  soon 
part :  jshe  was  unable  to  support  the 
idea  of  Mrs.  Smith's  being  consign- 
ed to  a  French  prison,  or  perhaps 
even  to  worse  evils  ;  and  ottered  to 
.  participate  in  all  the  sufferings  of 
her  captivity.  Embracing  her,  she 
said  :  "I  will  go  with  you  to  Va- 
lenciennes, to  alleviate  the  sorrows 
of  confinement,  and  remain  always 
with  you,  to  partake  of  all  your 
misfortunes."  Her  other  friends 
tadeavoured  to  console  her,  by  re- 


presenting milder  prospects  of  fata* 
rity:  they  advised  her  to  demand 
justice  and  compassion    from    the 
prince  at  Milan,  and  to  write  to  her 
mother  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  release.  .  But  all  this  could  give 
her  little  comfort :    she  alone  felt 
even  now  all  the  pain  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  she  anticipated  all  the  danger 
incident  to  her  fate,  and  laboured 
under  an  awful  presentiment  of  fu- 
ture events.      Yet  superior  to  all 
this,  and  endued  with  fortitude  suf- 
ficient to  repel  the  terror  of  impend* 
ing  evils,  she  roused  the  com  age  of 
her  weeping  friends  3  nor  once  ap- 
peared shaken,  till  her  lovely  infanta 
came  running  to  her  arms,  to  ask 
their  mamma  why  she  was  so  duiL 
While  impressing  kisses  on  them, 
she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of 
their   subjection  to  imprisonment, 
by  her  blind  reliance  on  the  promis- 
es of.  the  enemy.     She  wished,  by 
any  sacrifice,  tp  preserve  them  from 
such  a  situation :  but  how  was  this 
to  be  done ;  and  who  was  able  to 
help  her  by  saving  them  ?     In  evi- 
dent anguish,  she  looked  round  on 
each  of  us  for  relief,  and  in  mourn- 
ful silence  her  eyes  explained  her 
supplication  to  us  all :  her  mater- 
nal  affection  begged  for   succour, 
and  her  mind  for  advice.    At  this 
distressing  moment,  I  felt  myself 
quite  oppressed  by  a  variety  of  sen* 
sations :  unable  to  endure  such  a 
scene  any  longer,  I  left  the  room, 
and  ran  to  shut  tnyse\£  in  my  own, 
where  I  could  reflect  on  the  best 
means  to  .  be  adopted  for  affording 
her  my  assistance  $  with  more  cool- 
ness, and  without  being  distracted 
by  the  sight  of  their  tears  and  af- 
fliction. 

"  As  a  loyal  subject  of  the  mo- 
narch by  whose  government,  and 
laws  1  was  preserved,  and  my  pro- 
perty secured,  I  was  bound  to  quit 
a  place  under  the  controul  of  the 
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enemies,  of  my  country;  nor  was  I 
then  insensible  bow  much  it  was  in- 
debted to  the  protection  and  alliance 
of  England,  i  knew  well  that  the 
security  of  our  walls,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  provinces^  arose  from 
the  formidable  interposition  of  Bri- 
tons in  our  behalf :  and  that  my 
country  was  defended  by  the  aid 
alone  of  that  mighty  nation*  from 
the  hurricane  that  overthrew  and 
shook  so  many  thrones.  I  consider- 
ed what  would  have  been  the  dangers 
of  Sicily,  if  the  invincible  British 
flag  had  not  cooled  the  ardour  of 
those  who  had  menaced  that  island. 
Ought  I  not  therefore,  on  all  occa- 
sions that  should  offer,  to  afford 
proof  of  my  gratitude,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, towards  every  subject  belong- 
ing to  that  friendly  and  protecting 
nation :  and  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  one  like  Mrs.  S.  Smith,  ha- 
rassed, sickly,  an4  forlorn ;  and 
whose  situation  called  aloud  for  the 
friendly  intervention  of  every  man 
of  feeling  and  resolution  ?  I  con- 
jectured that  she  would  perhaps 
nave  to  endure  the  most  trying 
hardships,  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  connection  with  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith :  but  this'  was  a  still 
stronger  stimulus ;  for  that  British 
admiral  had  guarded  my  sovereigns 
to  their  throne,  had  exerted  his 
transcendant  courage  and  genius  in 
the  defence  of  my  king  and  country, 
and  in  my  estimation  deserved  eve- 
ry token  of  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment. Such  reflections  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  incite 
me  to  the  attempt :  but  they  were 
vastly  strengthened  by  the  deplor- 
able situation  of  this  lady,  in  being 
under  the  necessity  o£  either  aban- 
doning her  two  infant  boys  >  or  car- 
rying them  with  her  as  prisoners, 
and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief  or 
justice. 

"  Having  reflected  on  these  con- 


siderations, [  firmly  resolved  'on  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  her.  In  this  I 
could  perceive  no  insurmountable 
difficulty,  nor  bring  myself  to  cal- 
culate the  dangers :  my  determina- 
tion precluded  all  susceptibility  of 
fear ;  and  1  believed  that  fortitude 
and  perseverance  (if  necessary) 
wouid  ensure  success.  I  thought 
the  best  method  to  adopt  was  a  se- 
cret flight. 

"  I  ran  to  Mrs.  Smith  about  six 
in  the  evening,  to  communicate  my 
projects  to  her,  availing  myself  of 
the  moments  when  we  could  not  be 
overheard,  for  this  purpose.  "  Ma- 
dam," said  I,  "  sensible  as  I  am  of 
the  unhappy  situation  and  the  dis- 
tress that  await  you,  and  conscious 
of  my  duty  to  assist  in  'whatever  I 
am  able  any  individual  belonging  to 
the  British  nation,  I  offer  you  all 
the  help  that  is  in  my  power.  Flight 
alone  can  save  you :  I  will  prepare 
and  undertake  it ;  you  shall  second 
rue,  and  follow  my  steps."  On 
hearing  these  words,  she  looked  at 
me  with  astonishment.  Forgetful 
of  her  actual  situation,  she  reprov- 
ed me  even  for  thinking  of  thus 
exposing  my  life  and  liberty.  She 
said,  that  any  such  attempt  would 
be  attended  with  certain  death  3  and 
she  th«i  represented  the  despair  of 
my  affectionate  parents  at  the  loss  of 
their  sou.  "  What  remorse  must  I 
feel,"  continued  she,  "  if  you  were 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy,  who 
must  discover  any  such  plan  !  What 
reproach,  if  you  are  surprised  at  the 
time  without  effecting  any  thing! 
Would  you  not  be  the  object  of 
their  most  cruel  revenge  j  and  could 
1  then  forbear  to  accuse  myself 
bitterly  for  encouraging  such  a  des- 
perate undertaking  ?  Should  I  not 
have  reason  to  consider  myself  a 
probable  cause  of  your  ultimata 
end,  if  I  were  to  permit  measures, 
however  generous,  that  are  certain- 
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Jy  neither  prudent  nor  wise  ?  And 
-what  hope  can  there  be,  while  I  am 
thus  continually  watched?  How 
uan  you  expect  success  when  the 
government  not  only  places  guards 
»ver  me  in  my  room,  but  wilt  order 
me  to  be  followed  by  an  armed  force 
wherever  you  go?  It  will1  render 
the  police  and  military  force  of  every 
place  through  which  I  shall  have  to 
pass,  responsible  for  my  person.  How 
can  you  therefore  be  so  blind,  when 
audi  impediments  and  dangers  ob- 
viously present  themselves  ?  Any 
attempt  would  at  best  turn  out  but 
fruitless,  and  very  likely  fatal  to  you 
in  its  consequences."  All  these  ar- 
guments however  could  not  induce 
me  to  relinquish  my  plan  ;  and  the 
interest  which  she  took  in  my 
persona]  security,  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  duty  that  [  conceived 
myself  under  of  saving  her  if  possi- 
ble by  any  means. 

u  I  answered  ber,  that  enterprises 
in  general  increase  in  merit,  propor- 
tionably  with  the  dangers  attending 
their  execution :  that  all  similar  ac- 
tions are  uncertain  as  to  their  posi- 
tive result  5  but  when  attended  with 
success,  their  former  uncertainty 
/only  serves  to  proclaim  the  degree 
of  courage  or  sagacity  evinced  by  the 
projector  of  them.  I  expostulated 
with  her  on  the  necessity  which  I 
felt  at'  discontinuing  habits  of  life 
that  were  insupportable  any  longer, 
and  that  every  man  ought  to  seek  for 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  him- 
self honourably t  that  in  my  own 
opinion  and  feelings,  I  wanted  an 
object  worthy  of  exciting  me  to  be 
nseful,  and  rousing  me  to  die  per- 
formance of  any  deed  that  could  re- 
flect* honour  on  my  name.  1  con- 
vinced her  that  it  was  my  positive 
duty  to  assist  her  ;  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  my  quitting  a  country  be- 
fcnging'to  the  foes  of  my  sovereign, 


as  well  as  of  the  sanction  of  my  refa* 
fives  to  any  attempt  that  rendered 
me  worthy  of  my  family. 

"  As  to  the  difficulty  of  escaping 
from  the  guards  that  so  watchfully 
surrounded  her,  and  the  dangers  of 
pursuit  and  surprise,  to  which  she 
alluded,  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
fear  them ;  and  that  I  thought  it  im- 
possible they  could  discorer  me. 
'*  This,"  said  I,  '*  may  appear  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  but  on,  the  present 
occasion  no  other  words  can  be 
used.  Fear  must  never  intervene  to 
obstruct,  when  prudence  is  insuf- 
ficient to  deter.  No  man  ought 
ever  to  suppose  himself  either  weak- 
er or  less  capable  than  another.  If 
by  the  mind  alone  we  are  able  to 
transcend  the  usual  sphere  of  human 
capacity,  or  to  sink  to  3  level  with 
the  brute,  why  are  we  to  apprehend 
being  accused  of  vanity  by  the  pre- 
judiced and  obscure  being  who  casts 
his  virulent  aspersions  against  every 
human  action,  whether  virtuously  or 
viciously  directed  >  Regardless  of 
the  shafts  of  malignity,  let  us  adhere 
to  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  own 
capacity,  and  not  think  ourselves  less 
sagacious  or  daring  than  die  enemy 
with  whom  we  have  to  contend.  By 
a  base  dereliction  of  our  resource?, 
and  confession  of  our  weakness,  we 
afford  him  every  advantage  :  on  the 
contrary,  let  us  imagine  ourselves 
equal  to  victory,  and  success  must 
ensue." 

"  I  assured  her  that  death  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  man  who 
does  not  fear  it,  than  most  people 
imagine ;  and  finally,  that  my  desire 
could  no  longer  suffer  to  be  rejected 
or  even  opposed.  This  language, 
pronounced  with  a  force  of  empha- 
sis arising  from  the  sentiments  by 
which  I  was  animated,  reduced  her 
to  the  necessity  of  resisting  me  no 
longer  :  I  availed  myself  of  the  mo- 
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ment,  for  obtaining  her  word  of  ho* 
Hour  to  second  me  j  and  insisted  on 
her  keeping  the  secret  to  herself. 

"  These  preliminaries  being  agreed 
upon,  I  commenced  my  plan  by  sav- 
ing the  children ;  for  as  they  had  not 
been  placed  under  the  immediate 
vigilance  of  the  government,  I  sup- 
posed they  might  be  easily  carried 
off  from  Venice.  I  made  no  secret 
of  this  to  the  countess  or  her  friends; 
and  the  same  night  it  was  settled 
that  the  following  day,  under  pre- 
tence of  going  to  hear  mass  with 
their  preceptor  at  the  next  church, 
they  were  to  come  to  a  certain  spot 
where  I  was  to  wait  with  a  gondola, 
to  convey  them  to  Mestre,  the  near- 
est city  on  the  terra-nrma.  From 
this  place  they  were  to  be  sent  post, 
without  delay*  to  Gratz ;  where  the 
countess  Strazzoldo,  another  sister 
of  Mrs.  Smith  resided.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  children 
were  with  me.  Ignorant  of  their 
destiny,  they  asked  me  more  than 
once  why  their  mother  did  not  come 
with  them  5  and  why  the  soldiers 
were  about  the  bouse ;  when  they 
were  to  see  mamma  again,  and  why 
they  left  her  behind  now.  At  every 
step  their  words  drew  tears  from  my 
eyes  ;  reflecting  how  uncertain  the 
period  was  when  they  were  again 
to  meet  her — perhaps  never.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  Elmaurcr  (the  pre- 
ceptor) had  not  returned  from  pre- 
paring the  things  for  the  journey, 
and  the  boat  for  Mestre*  During 
this  interval  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
offering  a  most  agreeable  sight  to  a 
mother  who  must  have  thought  her 
children  gone  several  hours  before, 
but  this  must  take  place  unknown 
to  the  guards.  For  this  purpose  1 
wrote  her  a  note  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  and  told  the  ser- 
vant to  inform  the  centinels  that  it 
was  sent  to  her  by  the  banker  on 
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money  affairs  :  it  was  to  desire  her 
to  come  to  a  certain  window,  under 
which  I  should  pass  with  the  boys  in 
a  gondola.  The  servant  succeeded 
in  giving  her  the  paper;  and  I  at 
some  distance  saw  her  at  the  win- 
dow. I  advanced  with  the  gondola, 
and  ordered  the  gondolier  to  stop  at 
a  certain  place  5  and  then  pointed 
to  the  boys,  whom  X  desired  not  to 
speak  a  word.  This  excited  all  the 
violence  of  a  mother's  feeling,  at  be- 
holding her  darling  children  going 
from  her.  I  perceived  that  she 
wept  bitterly,  and  seemed  much  agi~ 
rated  j  and  a  sort  of  convulsive 
transport  under  which  she  appeared 
to  labour,  made  me  apprehend  other 
consequences  that  might  serve  to 
betray  us.  I  therefore  directed  the 
boatman  to  go  on,  thus  breaking  off 
this  affecting  scene  $  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Mestre,  from  which  place 
the  children  set  off  m  a  post  chaise 
to  Gratz  with  their  preceptor. 

"  Only  twenty-four  hours  now  Te* 
mained  of  the  time  which  Mrs. 
Smith  had  been  allowed  to  stay  at 
Venice.  The  state  of  that  city,  and 
its  positions,  rendered  her  escape 
totally  impossible  :  it  being  situated 
in  a  body  of  water  five  miles  broad 
at  the  nearest  part ;  and  after  reach- 
ing the  land,  a  space  of  above  a  hun- 
dred miles  was  to  be  travelled  before* 
we  could  get  out  of  the  French  do- 
minions, so  that  we  should  have  been 
much  exposed  to  detention.  To  get 
away  by  sea  to  Trieste  was  equally 
difficult,  as  we  were  subject  to  the 
punctual  visit  of  the  guards  posted 
at  every  outlet  $  and  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  secure  a  large 
boat,  the  "master  and  sailors  of  which 
must  in  some  degree  know  the  se- 
cret. In  short,  such  were  the  ob- 
stacles, that  it  would  have  been  folly 
to  attempt  any  thing  at  the  tirne ; 
and  we  therefore  resolved  on  avail- 
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tog  ourselves  of  the  first  opportuni- 
ty during  the  journey,  before  we, 
should  reach  the  Alps. 

"  ft  was  necessary  that  I  should 
accompany  Mrs.  Smith  on  the  road. 
Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  her  demand  that  a  friend  might 
be  permitted  to  travel  with  her  ;  it 
being  very  improper  that  a  lady 
should  undertake  so  long  a  journey 
in  the  company  only  of  gea-d'ermes, 
without  having  any  person  to  con- 
verse with.  Mrs.  Smith  illustrated 
such  an  inconvenience  in  a  very  able 
letter  to  M.  Lagarde ;  intreatjng 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  allow 
me  to  be  lier  companion  in  the 
journey,  at  least  as  far  as  Milan. 
Daring  my  residence  at  Venice  f 
had  formed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance; and  I  have  reason  to  flatter 
myself  that  I  had  several  friends : 
on  this  occasion  tkey  were  not  back- 
ward in  giving  the  most  satisfactory 
information  in  tny  behalf  to  Mod- 
sieurLagarde,  who  made  some  inqui- 
lieson  the  subject. 

"  He  agreed  to  Mrs,  Smith's  de- 
mand without  delay ;  and  gave  nie 
at  the  same  time  a  passport  for  Mi- 
lan ,  to  take  also  a  servant ;  bnt  I 
did  not  wish  any  person  with  me, 
which  might  in  some  measure  ob- 
sttuct  my  plans,  I  sent  my  servant 
to  Bologna  immediately ;  with  or- 
ders to  wak  forme  there  (with  some 
of  my  effects)  for  about  a  week.  I 
next  wrote  to  ray  parents,  informing 
them,  that  as  the  French  troops  were 
in  the  kingdom  o(  Naples,  it  was 
difficult  to  scud  letters  to  Sicily, 
and  of  course  they  might  be  some 
time  without  hearing  from  me 
again. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
we  left  Venice,  which  had  been  so 
agreeable  to  me  befose,  but  was  now 
grown  quite  odious.  The  calm  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  the  serene 
fcky,  seemed  favourable  omens  for 


us.  I  could  not  refraift  from  o6e0 
turning  my  eyes  on  the  stupendous 
edifices  of  that  rich  and  magnificent 
city,  from  whence  I  was  deputing 
perhaps  never  to  return.  I  called  to 
mind  the  happiness  which  I  had  en- 
joyed during  my  stay  there ;  and 
from  my  dubious  anticipations  of 
futurity,  my  imagination  fluctuated 
to  .the  recollection  of  the  charming 
amusements  of  Venice,  embellkbed 
by  die  peculiar  hilarity  and  civility, 
of  die  inhabitants.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  most  gay  and 
splendid  city  of  Italy,  fts  prospect, 
as  it  retired  from  my  sight,  left  on 
my  mind  an  impression  of  attach- 
ment which  can  never  be  obliter- 
ated. 

"  Countess  Altems,  her  hnsbandE, 
the  prince  Parr,  and  baron  Viletti, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Smith  in  their 
gondolas  as  far  as  Fusiua,  the  first 
landing-place,  five  miles  from  Ve- 
nice; but  the  approach  of  uight  ob- 
liged them  to  return.  The  amiable 
countess  could  not  resolve  on  finally 
leaving  her  sister,  or  abandoning  her 
a  victim  to  the  sufferings  that  now 
gathered  sound  her.  They  embraced 
each  other- :  a  thousand  kisses,  and 
promises  of  eternal  affection  were 
interchanged  :  they  vowed  to  live 
under  the  same  roof,  in  whatever 
place  Mrs.  Smith  should  be  taken 
to.  Tears  were  a  welcome  resource, 
sighs  were  necessary :  the  instant 
that  should  again  unite  them  was 
their  only  consolation,  and  tint  of 
parting  was  the  most  poignant  of 
their  torments.  I  embraced  my 
friend  Viletti ;  but  the  soldiers  los- 
ing patience  at  this  lengthened 
scene  of  distress,  ordered  our  gondo- 
liers to  put  off;  and  we  proceeded 
oh  our  way  to  Padua,  in  the  deepest 
affliction. 

"  We  sailed  up  the  Brenta  till 
midnight ;  but  when  we  had  reach- 
ed Dolo^an  impetuous  north-west 
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fcai^-,  accompanied  by  heavy  showers, 
stopped  the  course  of  oar  gondola. 
The  locks. which  from  time  to  time 
occur  in  this  river  hieing  shut,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  in  our  frail 
bark,  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
storaij  till  day-light  appeared.  As 
we  could  not  proceed  by  water  to 
Padua,  we  engaged  a  vettura  (or 
carriage),  into  which  we  had  to  ad- 
mit two  soldiers,  under  whose  care 
Mrs.  Smith  was  left :  two  more  fol- 
lowed us  on  horseback. 

"  She  had  received  no  directions 
to  present  herself  to  the  colonel  of 
the  nkdsseuTSi  and  therefore  on  our 
arrival  at  Padua,  drove  to  the  Paris 
hotel,  where  she  remained  with  her 
maid  to  take  some  rest  after  the  fa- 
tigue of  her  journey,  while  1  went 
to  the  colonel  to  inform  him  that  I 
was  with  Mrs.  Smith.  Count 
Ghizzalo>  the  commandant  of  the 
gen-tfarmerie,  offended  that  this 
prisoner  had  r.ot  come  to  him  her- 
self immediately,  with  that  tribute 
of  submission  which  he  arrogantly 
expected,  ordered  me  to  tell  Mrs. 
Smith  to  wait  on  him  before  she  en- 
gaged any  apartment  at  the  inn  j 
but  altering  his  mind*  he  conde* 
scended  to  let  her  remain  where  she 
was.  He  asked  me  for  what  pur-* 
pose  I  was  with  the  prisoner ;  and 
when  he  understood  that  my  inten- 
tion was  to  continue  the  journey  in 
her  company  as  far  as  Milau,  he 
said  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  her  farther  than  Padua ;  as 
no  person  was  permitted  to  be  with 
prisoners  under  the  vigilance  of  go* 
vemment.  "  Return  U>  Mrs.  Smith,'* 
said  he>  "  and  in  an  hour  I  shall 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
her.M 

"  I  went  instantly  to  acquaint  her 
with  this  obstacle,  which  threatened 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
our  plan  :  and  advised  her  to  write 
to  Monbieur  Lagarde,  begging  that 


he  would  be  pleased  to  authorise  the 
commandant  to  let  me  continue  with 
her.  Count  Ghizzalo  oame  to  Mrs* 
Smith  afterwards :  h?  soon  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  her  neglecting  to 
appear  before  him  j  and  then  in- 
formed her,  that  he  could  not  per- 
mit her  to  go  forward  in  company 
with  a  man  whom  he  knew  nothing 
of,  and  who  might  in  some  measure 
embarrass  the  custody  of  her  person; 
and  that  he  would  not  surfer  it,  as 
the  strictest  care  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  of  her.  Mrs.  Smith  answered : 
if  This  person,  whom  you  know  no- 
thing of,  must  go  with  me  to  Milan, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment itself,  which  will  be  fully, 
confirmed*  if  you  write  to  the  mini-, 
ster  of  the  police  at  Venice."  Ghiz- 
zalo, contrary  to  his  wish,  was  ob- 
liged to  consult  the  government, 
and  wait  for  an  answer,  which  de- 
tained us  two  days  at  Padua. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  render  Mrs. 
Smith's  situation  here  as  easy  as  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  peculiar  dulness 
of  the  city,  would  admit.  I  intro- 
duced to  her  Iv^.  Bellotto,  who  po- 
litely used  every  attention  suitable 
to  a  man  of  his  excellent  education, 
and  count  Zigrto  :  and  count  Ghiz- 
zalo even  permitted  her  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  followed  however  by  a 
guard  j  so  that  this  short  stay  was 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 

"At  last  the  permission  of  the 
police  at  Venice  arrived  4  and  we 
-proceeded  on  the  27th  of  April,  ac- 
companied by  three  gen~(T  amies  who 
were  to  continue  all  the  journey 
with  us.  The  colonel  himself  ac- 
companied us  as  far  as  Vicenza,  and 
returned  to  Padua  the  next  day. 

"  One  gen-d'arme  sat  with  us  in 
the  carriage,  and  the  two  others  fol* 
lowed  on  horseback.  The  fellow  in 
the  carriage  wished  to  occupy  my 
attention  with  the  history  of  his 
crimes,  which  he  recited  as  noble 
1 2  trophic* 
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trophies  of  his  revenge.   He  appear- 
ed certain  of  persuading  me  that  re- 
venge was  suited  to  the  character  of 
a  raan  of  feeling:    that  to  plunge 
his  steel  into  the  body  of  whoever 
refused  to  agree  to'  his  desires,   was 
an  act  wortfiy  of  every  lofty  mind  : 
that  his  fellow- creature  gasping  his 
last  from  wounds  inflicted  by  him, 
-was  the  most  pleasing  spectacle  to 
him  ;  as  it  afforded  him  a  proof  of 
his  own  strength,  and  of  the  other's 
weakness  :  that  the  sight  of  blood  , 
and  carnage  was  so  habitual  to.  him, 
that  he  could  not  remain  long  with- 
out enjoying  it.     A  legacy,  he  con- 
tinued, which  his  brother  had  dis- 
puted with  him,  had  kindled  in  hig 
bosom  the  desire  of  murdering  that 
brother;  and  he  expressed  with  the 
greatest  energy,  how  useful  it  would 
be   to  humanity,  if  he  were  only 
permitted  to  put  to  death  all  priests 
and  monks,    But  while  this  wretch, 
■who  thirsted  for  human  blood,  con- 
tinued bis  blustering    thus,    I    sat 
deeply  engaged  in  reflecting  on  the 
means  of  baffling  his  vigilance  5  and 
all  this  stupid  bravado  directed  to 
me,  of  course  I  smiled  at  in  silent 
contempt.     As  we  entered  Verona 
in  the  evening,  he  pointed  to  a  spot 
where  he  said  he  once  murdered  his 
comrade  ;  but  regardless  of  all  this, 
I  determined  that  in  this  very  city  I 
would  attempt  Mrs.  Smith's  escape. 
"  I  considered  this  to  be  the  fit- 
test place,  as  I  fluttered  myself  with 
the  assistance  of  some  friends  whom 
I  expected  to  meet  here  according  to 
appointment,  but  1  was  unfortunate- 
ly deceived,  for  they  had  set  out  the 
same  morning  for  Milan.      I  had 
still  the  hope  of  receiving  the  aid  of 
one  of  my  most  intimate  Venetian 
friends,  who  was  at  this  time  to  come 
to   his  country   house  (which  was 
only  two  p6sts  from  Verona),  on 
purpose  to  help  me.   I  had  imparted 
the  secret  to  him,  and  desired  him 


to  meet  me  at  a  certain  place  in 
Verona  that  night. '  We  had  agreed 
that  Mrs.  Smith,  on  first  escaping, 
was  to  take  shelter  at  his  seat,  and 
to  remain  concealed  therefor  a  short 
time,  whence,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
country  dress,  she  could  have  easily 
reached  the  imperial  dominions  by 
secret  paths,  as  they  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  Verona.  To  settle 
our  measures  still  better,  I  wrote 
him  a  few  lines,  and  sent  it  by  ex- 
press, desiring  to  receive  an  answer 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  told  him 
to  repair  to  Verona ;  where,  in  the 
most  solitary  place,  he  would  find 
me  exactly  at  midnight,  as  he  was 
already  informed. 

' *  I  went  punctually  to  the  spot  j 
and  there  did  I  stand,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre, 
during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  even 
previous  to  the  appointed  hoar.     At 
length  twelve  o'clock  struck  ;  yet 
the  awful  silence  still  continued  : 
nor  could  I  hear  the  step  of  any  one 
approaching.     After  waiting  some 
time  in  vain,  I  ran  to  the  post-house 
to  inquire  for  the**  young  man  by 
whom  I  expected  the  answer  ;  bat 
on  passing  by  the  Piazza  dell  Erbe, 
a  man  came  up  to  me,  and  stopped 
me,  without  speaking  a  word.    J 
instantly  presented  a  loaded  pistol  at 
him,  which  caused  him  to  take  to  hit 
heels  ;  but  not  a  syllable  was  utter- 
ed on  either  side.    I  could  not  ima- 
gine what  this  meant.     The  man 
had  not  yet  returned -with  an  an- 
swer, and  1  thought  of  returning  to 
the  amphitheatre,  in  hopes  that  he 
might  be  waiting  there ;  but  it  was 
.to  no  purpose.     Two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  had  struck,  when,  tired  of 
looking  for  him,  I  returned  to  the 
inn  >  desirous  to  ease  Mrs.  Smith? 
mind  from  the  agitation  and  suspense 
in  which  she  naturally  was,  by  ac- 
quainting her  with  my  ill  success : 
but  her  room  was  surrounded  by  the 
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gen-farmes,  and  I  was  denied  ad- 
mission to  her  at  sucb  an  hour. 

"  The  same  day;  before  I  went  to 
see  her,  I  tried  again  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  messenger  whom  I  so 
anxiously  expected.  He  at  last  ar- 
rived with  the  letter  from  my  friend ; 
in  which,  after  the  usual  silly  com- 
pli merits,  he  expressed  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  coming  to  Verona,  on 
account  of  business  that  kept  him  at 
borne.  This  weak  man,  resembling, 
both  in  character  and  principles,  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  was  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  incurring  the  smallest  risk  of  per- 
sonal danger,  or  exposing  his  inte- 
rest, for  the  purpose  of  lending  aid 
to  the  unhappy,  and  participating  in 
the  glorious  claims  of  friendship. 

"  With  what  facility  do  men  use 
the  most  generous  expressions  of 
friendship,  and  make  professions  of 
attachment ;  but  how  seldom  do 
they  fulfil  them  !  He  who  declares 
lumself  a  friend  at  the  festive  board, 
in  assemblies  of  pleasure,  or  at  the 
gaming  table,  rarely  considers  him* 
self  bound  to  act  as  such,  and  hardly 
ever  do  his  actions  agree  with  his 
words.  The  answer  of  this  Venetian 
nobleman,  whom  I  thought  my 
friend,  convinced  me  that  no  further 
help  could  be  expected  than  my 
own  5  and  even,  instead  of  the  for- 
mer, I  had  reason  to  expect  treach- 
ery. Whoever  rinds  himself  inca- 
pable of  conducting  an  enterprize 
alone,  is  unworthy  of  success  Every 
man's  best  friend  in  the  end  is  him- 
self; and  his  best  help  his  own  sa- 
gacity and  fortitude,  when  excited 
by  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  rec- 
titude. 

•*  I  did  not  wish  however  that 
Mrs.  Smith  should  remain  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  I  went  to 
shew  her  the  letter.  She  expressed 
her  fear  that  no  means  could  be 
devised  for  escaping  j    but  when  I 


communicated  to  her  the  stratagem 
which  was  to  be  effected  that  even-f 
ing,  she  recovered  her  hopes  again f 

"  I  had  marked  a  cave  that  wa» 
near  the  Adige,  as  the  place  in  which 
we  were  to  hide  ourselves,  after  ab- 
sconding during  the  night ;  and  had  . 
prepared  a  small  postchaise  for  our 
departure  in  the  morning  eaily  ; 
but  the  gen-iVarmes  told  us  thejr 
wished  to  proceed  on  the  journey, 
as  no  more  than  two  days  repose 
was  granted. 

"  That  day  Mrs.  Smith  was  ill 
with  a  slight  fever,  and  I  went  in 
search  of  a- physician  to  testify  the 
lady' s  state  of  health,  and  thus  pre* 
vent  her  from  being  forced  to  conti- 
nue travelling  for  the  day.  Doctor 
Dalbene,  after  visiting  Mrs.  Smith, 
attested  on  paper  the  nature  of  her 
complaint,  which  procured  us  the 
delay  of  another  day.  The  conver- 
sation of  this  man  was  of  great  use 
to  us,  as  it  prevented  us  from  at- 
tempting any  thing  at  Verona, 
since  we  should  have  been  inevitably 
stopped  at  the  gates.  I  never  dis- 
closed any  part  of  the  secret  to  doc*, 
tor  Dalbene  in  the  course  of  my  in* 
quiries  :  yet  he  informed  us,  that 
this  being  a  place  (Varmev,  or  fortifi- 
ed city,  the  gates  were  closed  every 
night  till  sun-rise ;  and  he  also  in- 
formed us  of  the  extreme*  caution 
that  was  used  with  regard  to  the 
passports  of  every  person  leaving  the 
city.  When  I  had  first  planned  our 
flight  by  th*  assistance  of  my  friend, 
I  had  overlooked  this  essential  point: 
and  now,  perceiving  the  impossible 
lity  of  success,  I  renounced  every 
idea  of  attempting  any  further  step 
at  Verona ;  so  we  departed  for 
Brescia  on  the  first  of  May. 

"  On  the  road,  I  observed  the  va- 
rious ajspects  of  the  country  between 
Verona  and  Brescia  :  and  when  we, 
drew  near  Peschiera,  I  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage,  on  pretence  of  draw* 
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Jng  a  sketch  of  the  view  of  the  lake 
di  Garde ;  but  in  reality  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  re- 
specting the  different  interior  roads 
thereabout,  as  I  conjectured  that 
from  thence  to  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol  the  distance  was  inconsider- 
able. I  made  several  inquiries  on 
this  subject ,  and  discovered  the  dif- 
ferent roads  :  I  found  that  Peschiera 
was  so  situated  as  to  oblige  us  to 
pass  Brescia  on  our  way  to  Riva,  the 
nearest  village  to  the  Tyrolese  con- 
fines. I  continued  my  way  on  foot ; 
inquiring  which  was  the  nearest 
place  to  Brescia,  and  the  most  con- 
venient for  passing  the  lake;  and 
was  in  general  answered  Sal 6,  it  be- 
ing the  least  distance  from  Brescia,  * 
and  nearest  to  the  Tyrol.  Thus  in- 
structed, I  returned  to  the  carriage  j 
and  shewed  Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  soldier,  my  drawing  of 
the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  and  of  the 
adjoining  hill  by  which  it  was 
shaded 

*'  Count  Attems  had  promised  to 
overtake  us  at  Milan,  and  go  with 
-Mrs.  Smith  to  Valenciennes.  This 
gentleman  however  came  up  with 
us  a  little  before  we  readied  Brescia, 
having  obtained  leave  from  colonel 
Ghizzalo  to  follow  Mrs.  Smith.  We 
were  cautious  in  keeping  our  secret 
from  count  Attems  ;  as  we  reflected 
on  the  danger  of  his  person,  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  family,  and  the  pro- 
bable confiscation  of  his  property  by 
the  government :  but  at  the  same 
time  we  intended  to  prevent  his  situ-  * 
at  ion  from  being -such  as  might  raise 
suspicions  of  his  concern  in  the 
plot. 

"  The  same  day  (the  first  of  May) 
we  entered  Brescia ;  where  I  had  irre- 
vocably determined  to  execute  Mrs. 
Smith's  deiiverance(it  being  the  near- 
est place  to  a  neutral  territory),  and 
fofly  from  the  dominions  of  the  new 
king  qf  Italy.    For  this  purpose,  be- 


fore engaging  the  isn  at  which  the 
was  to  rest  the  two  days  allowed,  I 
ran  to  examine  the  windows  of  the 
different  inns,  and  see  of  -what 
height  they  were  from  the  ground  $ 
but  they  all  resembled  each  other  so 
much  in  construction  and  elevation, 
that  we  remained  at  the  one  at  which 
we  had  stopped  with  xbegen-d'armes. 
A  room  was  appointed  for  Mrs. 
Smith,  fifty  feet  from^  the  ground ; 
the  gen-d?arme$  took  the  room  ad- 
joining to  tier's,  leaving  the  corre- 
sponding door  half  open,  according 
to  their  custom  ;  count  Attems  had 
the  room  beyond  the  soldiery,  so 
that  all  secret  communication  be- 
tween him  and  his  sister-in-law 
was  precluded  j  and  I  contented 
myself  with  a  mean  apartment  in 
another  part  of  the  house. 

'<  The  lateness  of  the  boor  at 
which  we  arrived,  and  the  presence 
of  the  count,  who  had  brought  many 
letters  for  Mrs.  Smith,  prevented 
me  from  concerting  with  her  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  I  wished 
to  visit  Salo,  and  examine  its  po. 
sition  and  police;  and  also  to  00* 
tain  information  of  the  rales  obserr* 
ed  at  the  gates  of  Brescia  in  passing. 
For  this  purpose,  and  while  the  po- 
lice of  Brescia  yet  remained  ignorant 
of  my  arrival  with  Mrs.  Smith,  I 
went  early  the  next  morning  to  get 
my  passport  signed  for  the  Tyrol.  I 
wished  to  have  it  done  for  Vienna  5 
but  this  was  impossible,  as  it  bad 
been  made  out  for  Milan  at  Venice. 
From  the  police  I  hastened  to  ob- 
serve the  outlets  of  the  city,  and  di*. 
cover  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
away;  but,  to  my  sorrow,  1  could 
see  no  other  passage  than  through 
the  gates,  which  were  all  strongly 
guarded.  I  next  set  about  providing 
a  light  carriage,  in  order  to  be  alwajs 
furnished  with  a  vehicle;  and  also 
obtaining  horses,  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  avoid  wajting  at  the  po»;^ 
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nouses,  where  we  might  possibly  be 
in  danger  of  being  surprised.  1  was 
fid  able  lo  find  either  the  horses  or 
carriage  so  soon  as  1  wanted  them  ; 
however,  as  I  never  allowed  any  ac- 
cident to  depress  me,  or  destroy  my 
*ieterroi  oat  ions,  1  considered  them 
as  only  useful,  but  by  no  means  in- 
dispensable.  I  employed  the  short 
remaining  part  of  the  morning  (be- 
lore  the  gem-farme*  were  likely  to 
look  after  me),  in  obtaining,  a  bill 
of  health  at  the  office,  which  would 
he  necessary  on  entering  another 
conn  try/  ]  nest  went  in  search  of 
a  man's  dress  for  the  disguise  of 
Mrs.  Smith,.  All  this  I  accomplish- 
ed before  ten  o'clock  in  toe  fore- 
,nooo  5  when  1  went  to  see  her,  aud 
found  her  alone,  J  shewed  her  the 
passport  signed  for  Trent,  and  the 
bill  of  healths  and  told  her  that  I 
had  in  my  possession  the  clothes 
with  which  she  was  to  disguise  her- 
self as  a  man.  On  my  producing 
-these  to  her,  she  was  at  once  forcibly 
struck  with  the  dangers  that  were 
to  be  encountered;  and  the  idea  of 
attempting  a  task  so  extremely  ar- 
duous, threw  her  for  the  first  time 
•into  an  apparent  alarm,  leaving  her 
no  resource  bqt  the  mere  desire  of 
obtaining  liberty. 

"  Being  fixed  in  my  resolution, 
however,  i  could  perceive  nothing 
but  the  glory  tha.t  shone  before  me, 
and  guided  my  steps :  and  I  accord- 
ingly availed  myself  of  the  hoar 
while  Uie  soldiers  were  at  the  street 
door,  to  settle  with  her  all  that  was 
to  be  prepared  and  attempted.  I 
told  her  that  I  should  go  {luring  the 
night  to  reconnoitre  the  environs  of 
Brescia  and  the  town  pf  Salo;  that 
I  would  examine  whatever  obsta- 
cles might  occur  likely  to  occasion 
a  surprise  on  our  outset  5  and  that  I 
would  acqna/int  her,  and  at  least 
prevent  every   suspicion;     that  I 


would  investigate  the  irnpedimeBt* 
likely  to  happen  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
endeavour  to  counteract  them:  in 
short,  that  1  wound  collect  ail  the 
information  possible  respecting  the 
places  through  which  we  were  to 
pass,  ensure  our  passage  through 
the  gates  of  Brescia,  fix  on  each 
station,  and  contrive  infallible  mea- 
sures lor  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
every  ferocious  Argus,  however  at- 
tentive. I  reminded  her  of  the  im- 
portance of  concealing  the  secret 
from  the  Count.  Hcrnasnd,  not* 
withstanding,  still  laboured  under 
the  notion  that  1  stood  exposed  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  At  every 
proposal  to  relieve  her,  she  seemed 
to  forget  her  own  situation :  and 
tried  to  dissuade  me  from  the  at* 
tempt  of  a  scheme  pregnant  with 
great  danger  to  my  lie  and  liberty, 
and  grief  to  my  parents;  telling 
me,  that  the  least  punishment  which 
I  should  meet  would  be  imprison- 
ment far  the  most  precious  years  of 
ray  youth.  She  finished  by  exhort- 
ing me  to  continue  my  journey  to 
Milan.  In  reply,  1  used  but  few 
arguments  to  convince  her,  that  all 
'she  could  say  was  insufficient  to 
change  my  resolution :  but  1  sincere* 
ly  admired,  ber  delicacy,  and  her 
sentiments  concerning  the  possible 
consequences. 

"  She  thought  she  perceived  the 
will  of  Providence  in  my  determi- 
nation to  save  her :  and  regarded 
me  as  the  friend  who  was  to  break 
her  chains;  and  t<>  guide  her  to  a 
husband,  to  her  children  and  rela- 
tives. She  therefore  confided  her- 
self to  my  care:  she  agreed  to  follow 
me  in  all  my  steps;  and  overcome,  as 
far  as  she  was  able,  every  impedi- 
ment. I  could  not  however  depart 
from  her,  and  go  away  alone,  with* 
out  acquainting  the  gcs-cfaraei,  to 
wboae  vigilance  I  was  in  some  de- 
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gree  entrusted,  with  instructions^ 
atating  that  I  was  to  accompany  her 
to  Milan. 

€€  Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
obtain  from  the  soldiers  permission 
to  leave  her,  as  a  stranger* s  presence 
incommoded  them  ;  besides  the  in- 
cessant watch  they  kept  over  him, 
the  orders  of  the  government  rela- 
tive to  the  lady  being  extremely 
rigid  in  ever}' respect.  On  quitting 
Mrs.  Smith,  I  told  the  guards  that 
my  affairs  prevented  me  from  con- 
tinuing any  longer  in  the  company  of 
this  woman  :  that  the  slow  manner 
in  which  she  travelled,  staying  so , 
long  at  every  place,  greatly  retarded 
my  journey  :  that  I  had  to  go  to 
Paris  with  all  possible  dispatch  : 
and  besides  (flattering  them  by  ap- 
parent confidence),  I  assured  them 
that  it  was  disagreeable  to  me  to 
continue  any  longer  with  a  prisoner  5 
nor  did  I  like  to  expose  my  conduct 
to  the  stigma  of  being  the  friend  of  a 
-woman  whose  arrest  was  demanded 
by  the  emperor  of  the  French.  I 
added,  that  for  this  last  reason  in 
particular,  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
Milan  with  her,  and  desired  that 
very  evening  to  depart  from  Bres- 
cia ;  adding,  that  as  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  the  lady  that  such  was  my  inten- 
tion, I  begged  as  a  favour  that  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
her  of  it  themselves.  The  fierce- 
looking  sentinels  murmured  their 
opinions  to  one  another,  and  turning 
to  me  in  a  friendly  tone,  advised  me 
.to  leave  her,  promising  that  they 
would  acquaint  her  punctually. 
Count  Attems  afterwards,  on  hear- 
ing that  I  had  left  them  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  her,  was  astonished,  as 
much  friendship  had  always  existed 
between  us. 

"  I  hired  a  horse  and  small  chaise 
for  a  couple  of  days,  agreeing  to  leave 
them  at  Salo,  to  a  Fetturino  of  which 
place,,  named  Silvestro,  the  chaise 


belonged.  After  this  I  concealed 
myself  in  the  most  solitary  part  of 
the  city,  to  avoid  suspicion.  Count 
Ghizzalo  (brother  to  the  colonel  ef 
that  name),  to  whom  Mrs.  Smith 
was  directed  at  Brescia,  endeavoured 
very  politely  to  render  her  short  stay 
there  agreeable,  and  offered  to  ac- 
company her  himself,  with  the 
gen-tfarmes,  to  the  theatre.  I  *as 
to  set  out  that  night,  but  wished  first 
\to  have  a  few  more  explanations 
with  Mrs.  Smith.  I  wanted  to  in- 
struct her  how  she  was  to  be  sore  of 
my  secret  return  to  Brescia,  and  to 
act  so  precisely  as  might  preclude 
every  possibility  of  surprise. 

"  The  better  to  conceal  every  ap- 
pearance of  our  project,  I  went  to 
the  theatre  with  her;  in  the  view 
likewise  of  finding,  after  our  return, 
a  favourite  moment  for  speaking  to 
her  alone.      I    reflected  that   this 
would  be  our*  last  interview  if  my 
efforts  should  fail :  it  was  at  such  a 
crisis  that  she  had  to  rely  on  ber 
own  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
while  irresolution  or  delay  might 
prove  fatal 5  fear  was  to  be  avoided, 
and  every  weakness  to  be  set  aside. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  after  oar 
return  from  the  theatre,  we  endea- 
voured to  send  every  one  away,  and 
fortunately  were  left  alone.     '«  This 
is  the  last  time/*  said  I,  "  that  we  are 
to  speak  together.     I  now  depart, 
nor  am  I  to  see  you  again  but  out  of 
these  walls,  where  you  are  closely 
guarded.     I  can  no  longer  visit  the 
room  where  you  are  a  prisoner,  and 
I  am  no  longer  to  continue  a  witness 
of  your  ill- fated  journey.     Should 
my  motions  be  traced  by  the  subtle 
traitor  3  or,  on  my  return,  should  I 
be  surprised  at  the  gates,  or  when  f 
am  near  the  inn  $ — then  if  my  evil 
destiny  becomes  known  to  you,  be 
sure  to  deny  that  you  were  in  any 
manner  concerned  in  my  schemes. 
Say  that  you  had  never  discovered 
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in  me  the  least  inclination  to  relieve 
you :  complain  of  my  conduct  which 
•occasioned  the  suspicion  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  represent  in  the 
harshest  terms,  to  the  officers  who 
may  suppose  you  concerned,  the 
imprudence  of  my  character :  ap- 
pear amazed  at  what  I  dared  to  at- 
tempt, curse  the  day  that  I  came 
•with  you  from  Venice,  and  sbe"w  the 
greatest  willingness  to  pursue  your 
journey.  Thus  these  enemies  will 
not  rent  their  rage  upon  you  •  it 
will  fall  on  my  head,  who  am  better 
able  to  bear  it.  They  wilf  be  satis- 
fied by  punishing  him  who  will  re- 
peat in  the  hour  of  torment,  his 
constant  desire,  hi6  duty  as  a  man, 
to  save  you.  But  if  I  succeed  in 
eluding  their  attention : — if,  happy 
in  the  lonely  silence  of  night,  to 
morrow  I  regain  these  walls :  and  in 
darkness  accost  this  house  unnoticed 
by  any  person,  while  you  in  this 
chamber  anticipate  my  steps  in  your 
mind :— then,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  others,  do 
you  let  down  a  string  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  ground,  to  which  I  will 
tie  a  paper  that  shall  convey  all  that 
I  may  have  discovered  and  prepared, 
and  what  I  shall  have  resolved  upon. 
I  shall  mention  the  precise  time  for 
the  attempt;  the  plan  to  be  followed, 
and  the  measures  conducive  for  en- 
suring a  happy  issue.  I  shall  not 
conceal  from  you  the  impediments 
that  may  strike  me  as  likely  to  ob- 
struct us  :  do  not  fear  that  I  shall 
betrny  you  and  myself,  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  escape.  In  short,  you 
fihall  read  what }  ou  have  to  perform : 
you  will  then  consider  how  much 
you  have  to  undertake,  and  how  you 
are  to  accompany  me.  If  you 
should  deem  your  chambermaid  an 
object  of  hindrance  to  you,  or  consi- 
der her  capable  of  betraying  us  at 
*uch  a  juncture,  let  her  drink  be 


cautiously  mixed  with  some  narco- 
tic, that  may  lay  her  to  sleep.  Take 
t  leave  of  your  brother  only  in 
thought,  and  beware  of  speaking  a 
word  that  may  lead  him  to  appre- 
hend what  you  are  about  to  do :  let 
no  involuntary  impulse  of  nature  ex- 
pose you,  but  reflect  on  what  is  to 
be  done.  Avoid  all  confusion  and 
agitation  as  much  as  possible  :  let, 
the  idea  of  sacred  liberty  shield  you 
from  anxiety  :  let  the  fond  hope  of 
seeing  your  children  and  relatives 
once  more,  animate  you  iu  die  trial: 
be  certain  of  a  happy  result,  and 
reject  every  pernicious  doubt." 

"  Her  mind  was  strengthened  : 
her  courage  supported  her  amply, 
and  all  her  accents  tended  to  con-  , 
vince  me  of  the  fortitude  of  her  cha- 
racter. I  glowed  with  rapture  at 
seeing  her  equal  to  the  imminence 
of  the  risk :  her  sentiments  stimu- 
lated me  not  to  make  the  least  fur- 
ther delay,  and  I  immediately  took 
my  leave  of  her. 

"  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  passed  the  gates  of  Brescia,  ana 
directed  my  steps  to  Salb.  1  vie  wed 
the  surrounding  hills  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  along  the  road  :  open  ca- 
vities and  recesses  proper  for  shel- 
tering the  forlorn  fugitive,  drew  my 
attention;  these  I  strictly  inspected; 
determining,  in  case  circumstances 
should  turn  out  unfortunate,  and 
the  soldiers  should  be  in  pursuit  of 
us,  we  would  hide  ourselves,  there 
till  the  danger  in  some  degree  sub- 
sided. The  prospect  of  the  country 
was  delightful,  and  the  silence  ant} 
solitude,  so  congenial  to  my  situa- 
tion, that  reigned  throughout  the 
scene,  seemed  to  prognosticate  that 
the  path  which  I  then  trod  was  the 
least  replete. with  danger. 

"  On  my  arrival'at  Salo,  no  officer 
appeared  at  the  gate*  to  demand  my 
passport;    nor  did  I  perceive  any 
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crowd  of  Uffe  garers  gathering  abort 
an/  chaise  to  k>ok  at  the-  straiigw, 
a>  i«  the  custom  in  the  small  towns 
and. villager  «f  Italy..  This  made  me 
Bope  bktt  I  shonkl  be  able  to  pass 
through  thU  place  with  case;  as 
■ud*  curiosit  y,  besides  being  trouble- 
aouue,  might  to  people  in  our  situa- 
ftut*  (who  have  every  thing  to  ap- 
.yrefc'eudl  tarn-  out  fetal.  1  visited 
tiie  village  j  a  ad  perceiving  no  sign 
•fa.  miLitary  force,  1  resolved  with 
f  leasure  to-  came  this  way.  I  ap- 
plied to  the  police,  to  have  my  pass- 
jjar*  sigaed  for  Trent  j-  saying  that  I 
wished"  to  get  it  done  before-,  as  I 
.Hi tended  to  corue  the  following 
■loruing.  very  early  ►  I  then  hasten- 
ed U*  .the  borders  of  the  kike  dt- 
Ciwda  ;  where  I  engaged  a  covered 
Boat  with  t  at  1  vc  oarsy  to  be  rtiidy  the 
next  tuorning  at  six  o'clock  tor  par- 
sing the  kike  with  all  exped'uioiL  I 
&ai  ed,  and  justly,  that  on  landing  on 
the* other  side  of  the-  lake,  we  might 
not  be  able  to  find  either  horses,  or 
aarrisge,  and'  thus  be  obliged  to  go 
a*  £jr  a*  Rover/edo  on  foot  f  and  as 
in  such,  a  case  we  should  be  exposed 
to.  the  greatest  danger  of  being,  ©tcb- 
teken,  t  resolved  on  hiring  a  carriage 
and  horses  at  Salt*  to  carry  us  to 
Trent.  I  settled  for  another  boat 
(.to  convey  the  carriage,  &c  across 
lehe  lake  to  llira,  the  landing-place), 
which  was  to  follow  the  course  ©f 
ours. 

**■  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, nothing  remained  further  to 
prepare  at  S»16,  but  as  i  could  not 
well,  return  to  Brescia  before  the 
evening,  so  I  was  obliged  to  wait  at 
Salu  till,  eight-  o'clock,,  at  the  house 
«t  Silvestro,  to  whom  the  chaise  be- 
longed. 1  sat  reflecting  on  the  peri- 
lbti*  situation  of  Mrs.  Smith's  escape 
jfronn  the  room.  In  this  first,  this 
(iitiieult  step  towards,  her  freedom, 
|  considered  the  extreme  danger  of 


Iter  leaping  from  a  window  at  sack 
a  great  height  -T  and  to  get  away  by 
any  door  of  the  imt  was  totally  iav 
possiWe^  1  therefore  studied  iiow 
1  coaid  nafte  a  ladder  mf  rape  and 
pieces  of  wood  ;  aud  though- 1  serer 
had  any  taste  for  mechanics,  I  beoght 
the  necessary  materials,  aad  suc- 
ceeded ha  making  oae  aa  long  as  I 
thought'  woald  be  reqnireth  When 
this  irflportaa*  iaoptenaent  was  fobb- 
ed, i  wrote  the  letter,  m  which  I 
informed  her  minutely  of  what  I 
had  prepared,  and  what  I  had  disco- 
vered i  assuring  her,  that  we  had  bo 
prominent  obstacle  to  fear  in  oar 
flight*  i  toki  her  of  the  ladder* 
winch  she  was  to  tie  to  the  iron?  cf 
the  window ;  and  that  by  two  o'clock, 
in  the  moaning  I  would  be  under  the 
window  waitisg  for  her  i  that  she 
must  avail  herself  of  the  time  when 
the  guard*  wero  ail  fast  sleepy  for 
descending  >  but  to.  wait  £rst  for  a 
signal  from  me,  which  woold  assare 
her  that  no  body  was  is-  sight  -  lor  if 
pet  sot  is  passed  at  the  time>  it  might 
frustrate  all:  out  operations,  and  per* 
haps  betray  us.  I  coaciuded  by  ex- 
horting her  not  to  hesitate  an  in- 
stant in.  exposing  her  life  thos,  to 
recover  her  freedom;  rather  tin 
submit  herself  a  victim  to  acmel 
captivity:, 

**  I  Wft  Salo  when'  the  *ao  bai 
sunfc  bek)w  the  liorVzoa,  and  in  re- 
passing the  hills,  the  hope  of  seeing 
thtru  again  the  next  morning,  and 
the  fear  of  never  returning  that  way* 
agitated  me  extremely.  Chie  mo- 
ment I  was  overjoyed  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  within  a  few  hours,  I 
should  there  sing  my  first  hymn  to 
newly  recovered  liberty  t  in  conapasy 
with  the  unhappy  fugitive;  and  at 
another  I  was  filled  with  the  appre- 
hension of  being  surprised  there  by 
the  gen~d' ttrme* :  my  imagination 
Kuxretkuea  anticipated  the  most  fit- 
ranUt 
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Vmmble  night  for  the  accomplish* 
merit  of  our  design  ;  and  soon  after 
figured  some  person  observing  our 
motions,  then  our  discovery,  my  sei- 
zure, bloodshed,  Mrs.  Smith'sdread ; 
in  short,  the  most  cruel  terrors. 
These  images  were  heightened  by 
the  darkness  that  enveloped  every 
object. 

"As  I  drew  near  the  walls  of 
Brescia,  I  could  not  help  considering 
•them  as  about  to  be  those  of  my 
prison.  I  entered  the  very  instant 
of  shutting  the  gates.  I  left  the 
iiorse  and  chaise  at  an  inn  situated  in 
a  solitary  square  on  the  left,  telling 
the  ostler  that  I  would  return  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning* 

"  It  was  near  eleven  o'clock,  when 
drest  as  a  Srescian  pastil  ion,  and 
with  the  rope-ladder  and  letter  under 
my  cloak,  I  advanced  through  the 
most  lonely  streets,  towards  the  inn 
called  the  Two  Towers,  where  Mrs. 
Smith  was,  A  high  wind  which 
thickened  the  atmosphere  with 
clouds  of  dust,  had  caused  the  inha- 
bitants to  retire  into  coffee-houses 
and  the  theatre,  leaving  the  city 
quite  deserted  even  at  that  hour. 
Being  apprehensive  that  the  gen- 
darmes, or  others  on  the  watch, 
might  observe  me  from  the  inn,  I 
stopped  before  I  approached  to  the 
window ;  I  listened  for  some  time 
.  to  the  noise  of  the  soldiers;  and 
after  convincing  myself  that  they 
were  occupied  in  drinking,  I  drew 
near,  and  felt  for  the  string  with  my 
hand.  Having  found  it,  I  tied  the 
ladder  and  letter  to  it ;  and  on  my 
pulling  gently,  she  drew  up  the 
parcel.  I  then  retired,  overjoyed  at 
seeing  the  first  danger  so  well  got 
over. 

"  I  had  to  wait  three  hours  before 
I  was  to  return  under 'the  window  j 
and  in  the  mean  time,  being  in  want 
if  some  ooupfhment;  I  entered  a 


mean  tavern  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  town,  mixing  with  people  of  the 
lowest  description.  Here  i  satisfied 
my  hunger,  and  rested  myself.  I 
then  went  to  a  coffee-house  near  the 
GiiettQt  (or  residence  of  the  Jews), 
where  I  waited  till  one  o'clock. 
After  this,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  aJl  was  quiet,  and  the  peo* 
pie  retired  to  their  homes,,  1  went  to* 
ward  the  theatre.  On  my  way,  I 
perceived  several  coffee-houses  full 
of  officers  and  citizens :  and  passed 
by  other  places  of  resort  full  of  the 
dissolute  rabble  (or  canaglia)  with 
which  this  city  particularly  abound*; 
for  as  it  is  near  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol  and  the  .mountains  of  Swit- 
serland,  the  Brescians  easily  find  aa 
asylum  in  those  situations  for  their 
frequent  crimes  of  murder  and  rob-* 
bery.  1  could  not  therefore  be  fos> 
cautious  among  such  people,  front 
whom  I  had  every  evil  to  appre- 
hend. Though  1  found  myself 
quite  alone  in  the  public  places,  and 
the  awful  silence  was  uninterrupted 
by  the  step  or  voice  of  any  humaa 
being,  I  often  stopped  to  listen  whe- 
ther any  body  was  advancing  towards 
or  following  me,  and  to  observe 
whether  any  one  was  watching  me, 
so  therefore  proceeded  to  die  inn 
with  an  easy  and  careful  pace. 

<•  Two  o'clock  now  struck ;  and 
the  hour  in  which  our  destiny  was 
to  be  fixed,  called  me  to  action. 
My  mind  suffered  that  insurmount- 
able agitation  which  frequently  ac- 
companies any  hazardous  enterprize 
wherein  our  lite  and  liberty  are  emi- 
nently exposed.  I  hurried  on,  al* 
most  heedlessly,  till  I  was  opposite 
the  window  ;  impatient  to  carry 
the  prisoner  from  those  walls  where 
I  imagined  she  stood  trembling  at 
my  delay,  and  eager  for  my  friendly 
assistance.  I  stood  under  the  win- 
dow confusetfrand  absent  in  mind, 

but 
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but  ready  to  speak  to  her,  to  assure 
her  of  my  presence,  to  call  her.  I 
suddenly  discovered,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  darkness  of  the  eight,  that 
the  windows  of  her  room  were  still 
shut.  On  this  I  stood  motionless, 
but  continued  to  fix  my  eyes  on 
them,  when  1  was  struck  with  terror 
at  perceiving  the  window  of  the 
room  occupied  by  tike  gen-d'armes 
wide  open.  I  heard  the  voice  of 
one  of  them,  and  was  afrakL  they 
watched  us.  I  shuddered  at  the 
idea  that  all  was  divulged  ;  that  they 
knew  of  the  ladder  which  I  had  tied 
to  the  string,  and  were  only  waiting 
for  the  critical  moment,  to  exert 
their  fury  upon  us.  I  suspected 
that  they  might  have  seen  the 
clothes  for  their  captive's  disguise. 
I  feared  that  the  chambermaid 
might  have  betrayed  us  ;  or  that 
some  person  had  followed  me  the 
day  before,  as  a  spy  on  my  actions: 
in  short,  I  firmly  believed  that  they 
stood  ready  to  assuage  their  thirst  of 
blood  on  me  for  daring  to  deceive 
them. 

"  This  cruel  state  of  doubt,  sus- 
pense, and  terror,  gave  way  how- 
ever to  my  anxiety  for  Mrs.  Smith's 
situation.  I  could  never  once  sup- 
pose her  capable  of  having  relin- 
quished the  attempt,  for  I  was  con- 
vinced of  her  fortitude ;  nor  think 
her  qo  thoughtless  as  to  have  allowed 
any  thing  to  transpire  or  appear,  ca- 
pable of  exciting  die  suspicion  of  the 
guards.  1  could  not  guess  therefore 
what  prevented  her  from  shewing 
herself  at  the  window  at  the  appoiat- 
•fd  time. 

"1  summoned  up  my  spirits, 
though  the  windows  of  the  soldiers' 
room  continued  open  j  and  though 
conscious  of  the  ejects  of  their  re- 
vei^e  if  I  was  once  discovered,  I 
S'ooil  collected  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger, and  grasped  vay  pistols.     Vain 


resource!      What    defence    coatd 
these  arms  make  while  soch  imple- 
ments of  death  as  French  bayonets 
threatened  me  ?     Culpable  in  the 
eyes   of    government,     opposition 
would  only  have    accelerated    my 
fell.     I  was  the  projector  of  a- flight 
which,  if  successful,  would  not  only 
have  involved  the  guards  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  prisoner  was  en* 
trusted,  but  also    the  government 
itself  for  neglecting    the  adequate 
means  of  securing  her :     1  could 
therefore  expect  no  trial  by  law,  as 
the  remissness  of  the  guards  would 
appear;    and  must  evidently  have 
been  sacrificed  that  instant  to  pre- 
clude an  exposure  of  circumstances. 
'*  As  I  retired  a  few  paces  from 
the   spot  after  waiting  so  long,    I 
perceived  a    man  approaching  the 
fountain  that  was  close  at  hand :  he 
stood  near  a  door,  which  I  saw  him 
enter  slowly ;  but  at  that  instant  my 
eyes  caught  the  opening  window  of" 
Mrs.  Smith's  chamber,  at  which  a 
agure  presented  itself:  I  could  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  her ;  and  after 
looking  round  to  see  if  all  was  safe, 
J  drew  near :  but  «he  being  igno- 
rant of  the  disguise  which  I  wore, 
asked  in  a  low  voke  if  it  was  I.     I 
replied,  "  I  am  that  friend,  and  wak 
for  you."    I  now  resumed  my  hopes 
that  every  thing  was  unkcown  to  the 
.guards,  and  that  no  fatal  occurrence 
would  ensue  during  the  critical  mo- 
ment.   She  continued  however  in 
the  room  ;  and  I  stood  unable  to 
breathe,    for  fear  of  some  hidden 
witness  of  the  scene,  ready,  perhaps 
to  sound  the  alarm,  and  call  the  pa- 
trufeof  the  city.'   I  earnestly  wished 
to  .remind  .her  of  the  pressing  danger 
incident  to  every  moment's  delay; 
but  I  heard  a  noise  proceed  from  the 
window,  which  was  •occasioned  by 
her  tying  the  end  of  the  ladder  h> 
the  iron :    my  terror  increased  at 
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this  unwelcome  sound;  I  thought 
it,  above  all  others,  the  most  likely 
to  rouse  the  soldiers,  and  occasion 
the  worst  of  disasters.  Scarcely  did 
the  ladder  appear  to  be  fastened, 
when  I  saw  Mrs.  Smith  take  hold  of 
the  window  and  cling  to  the  wall, 
pressing  with  uncertain  foot- the  first 
step.  I  perceived  she  was  reluctant 
in  trusting  herself  upon  it :  the  un- 
happy lady  stood  tottering  upon  the 
step;  arid  seemed  to  tremble  so 
much,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  attending  particularly  to  her,  fear- 
ing that  she  might  fall.  But  I  was 
agreeably  deceived,  when  I  beheld  - 
her  grasping  the  knots  of  the  ladder, 
and  boldly- determined  to  descend. 
What  an  interesting  spectacle!  a 
forlorn  woman,  anxious  to  escape 
from  captivity,  committing  herself 
from  a  height  to  ropes  which,  even 
while  they  tore  her  delicate  fingers, 
she  kissed  in  extasy,  because  they 
were  instrumental  to  her  release :  and 
at  the  same  moment  armed  sentinels 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  who 
were  ready  to  dart  upon  her  if  their 
sleep  were  interrupted  by  the  least 
noise.  Had  they  now  come  to  their 
own  window,  she  would  have  been 
discovered  on  the  ladder,  myself  be- 
low waiting  to  lead  her  off,  and  the 
maid  above  accessary  to  the  bold  at- 
tempt of  her  mistress.  What  a 
field  for  their  vengeance!  What 
victims  for  their  fury  !  Happily, 
however,  the  silence  of  the  night 
and  its  intense  gloom,  remained  un- 
disturbed :  she  reached  the  ground 
without  receiving  any  essential  in* 
jury ;  and  the  maid,  to  whom  the 
secret  had  been  impaited,  threw  a 
bundle  from  the  window,  containing 
whatever  could  be  saved. 

"  We  instantly  began  our  flight ; 
running  along  unknown  streets, 
without  meeting  any  person.  Our 
trepidation— the  haste  with  which 


we  went,  and  our  mean  dress, 
would  have  been  strong  unfavourable 
indications  if  we  had  been  observed. 
From  solitary  street  to  street  we 
precipitated  oar  steps  till  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  fortress  of  Bres- 
cia. Here  the  violence  of  my  com- 
panion's  desire  to  save  herself  was 
such,  that  she  actually  offered  to  at- 
tempt scaling  the  walls  ;  but  on  my 
acquainting  her,  that  the  chaise  was 
ready  for  us  at  the  tavern  near  the 
gates,  she  followed  me  with  less 
agitation. 

"  The  ostler,  seeing  roe  return  ia 
company  with  a  youth  (whom,  by 
the  bye,  it  was  not  difficult  to  mistake 
for  a  woman),  gazed  at  us  with  sur- 
prise; and  appeared  to  suspect  some- 
thing uncqmmon  and  mysterious,. 
We  had  still  to  wait  another  hour 
before  we  could  set  off,  as  the  gates 
were  never  opened  before  four 
o'clock.  This  protraction  of  our 
anxiety  was  almost  enough  to  ex- 
tinguish every  ray  of  hope :  we  con- 
tinually expected  the  arrival  of  the 
gen-d'armes  :  and  could  hardly  help 
imagining  that  the  stable  had  been 
discovered  to  be  the  place  where  we 
had  taken  refuge ;  and  that  the 
alarm  of  our  escape  must  by  this 
time  have  spread  to  every  part  of  the 
city,  and  our  retreat  be  consequent!  r 
cut  off.  The  ostler,  perceiving  our 
perturbation  and  impatience,  went 
to  see  whether  the  passage  was  free  j 
he  soon  returned  with  the  happy  in- 
telligence that  the  guards  had  come 
to  the  gates,  and  we  might  depart. 
Still,  however,  for  our  further  alarm, 
we  found  them  shut ;  but  on  our 
entreaties,  the  guard  opened  (hem  ; 
and  we  passed  through  on  the  3d 
day  of  May,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

*'  The-  beauteous  sky  seemed  to 
welcome  our  escape  with  its  smiles : 
the  mighty  orb  of  light  shot  forth  its 
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beams  from  below  the  horizon  with 
uncommon  splendour — and  appear- 
ed to  transfuse  universal  joy.  With 
what  happiness  did  I  view  the  places 
which  a  few  hours  before  had  filled 
me  with  terror  !  Our  pleasure  was 
extreme  in  passing  the  hills  free  from 
the  galling  imcumbrance  of  gen- 
darmes. What  were  our  tran* 
sports  in  scouring  the  path  by  our- 
selves, unobserved  by  the  eyes  of 
treachery,  and  breathing  the  balmy 
air  of  liberty  !  To  have  overcome 
the  principal  dangers, — and  to  have 
broken  from  the  walls  which  the 
grim  satellites  of  government  stood 
guarding,"- to  have  succeeded  thus 
for,— caused  our  apprehensions  to 
subside.  We  looked  back  on  the 
odious  city,  while  we  continued  to 
hurry  on  toward  the  land  of  freedom. 

"We  reached  Salo  at  half  an  hour 
after  six,  the  same  morning;  yet 
here,  though  all  was  ready,  we  had 
to  wait  at  the  house  of  the  worthy 
Silvestro  till  the  boatman  should  call 
us  to  pass  the  lake.  Every  moment 
of  this  delay  was  almost  insupport- 
able :  but  it-  was  out  of  our  power 
to  advance  with  more  celerity  j  and 
we  were  obliged  to  submit,  though 
we  were  but  too  sensible  that  time 
was  flying  fast.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  unfurled  our  sails,  agreeably  cer- 
tain that  none  of  the  idlers  who  stood 
gazing  at  us  knew  any  thing  of  our 
escape.  With  what  satisfaction  did 
wc  abandon  that  place,  to  us  the  last 
under  French  domination  !  Silves- 
tro and  his  family,  from  the  beach, 
wished  us  a  happy  journey  5  and  we 
returned  the  salute  by  signs  express- 
ing our  hearty  desires  never  to  re- 
turn. 

"  The  wind  was  against  us,  and 
the  gondoliers  found  much  difficulty 
in  proceeding.  The  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country  drew  our  at# 
tention ;  and  the  singular  positions 


df  several  of  the  village^,  as  Tronic** 
gine  and  Melesina,  were  very  into* 
resting.  The  variegated  appearance 
of  the  numberless  orchards  and  cot- 
tages along  the  shore  of  Carignanoi 
charmed  us  as  much  as  our  situation 
could  permit.  Daring  our  passage 
I  told  Mrs.  Smith  all  that  I  had  seen 
and  performed  since  I  had  left  her ; 
and  she1  informed  me  of  the  means 
which  she  had  used  to  gain  her 
chamber-maid— 'and  of  her  astonish- 
ment at  finding  the  ladder  prepared. 
I  asked  why  she  staid  there  til! 
three  o'clock  before  she  descended  r 
to  which  she  replied  that  one  of  the 
gen~<Tctrmes  was  awake  ;  and  that 
she  was  writing  a  letter  to  the  Colo- 
nel of  the  gendarmerie,  begging 
pardon  for  her  conduct,  and  excul- 
pating the  guards  as  well  as  count 
Attems  from  any  share  in  what  she 
had  done  ;  and  another  to  the  count, 
explaining  her  reasons  for  not  having 
imparted  the  secret  to  him. 

"  We  calculated  that  the  guards 
would  have  discovered  our  escape 
by  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which 
we  had  left  Salo.  We  were  anxious, 
of  course,  to  reach  Riva,  and  proceed 
thence  instantly ;  as  any  delay 
would  have  been  still  very  danger- 
ous, considering  (as  we  did)  the 
wide-extended  influence  of  the 
French.  At  length  we  arrived  at 
the  Tyrolese  frontier,  after  a  passage 
of  eight  hours.  I  ran  to  present  my 
bill  of  health,  which  was  signed 
without  hesitation  for  Trent:  but 
the  boat  that  carried  our  chaise  and 
horses  had  not  yet  come  over  5  so 
we  were  obliged  to  wait  at  the  only 
tavern  there,  which  stood  near  the 
lake.  1  could  not  suppress  my  im- 
precations at  tins  delay,  while  every 
moment  was  so  precious. 

**  At  five  o'clock  we  perceived  no 
less  than  three  boats  coming  toward 
us.    It  was  natural  for  us  to  sup* 
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Jnwetk*  &e  gpra-dWnwr  were  on 
board  some  of  them  in  pursuit  of -us, 
and  that  cbe  police  might  have  dis- 
covered the  toad  which  we  had 
taken;  but  where  could  "wfi  now 
kide  onrselves,  or  whlcher  direct  our 
fliglrt  ?  A t  Ri  va  there  were  nei  t  ber 
carriages,  horaes,  nor  post j  and  we 
should  have  certainly  been  traced 
within  an  hour,  for  the  inhabitants 
would  have  pointed  out  the  way  to 
our  pursuers.  I  wished  to  conceal  ^ 
mj  suspicions  from  Mrs.  Smhh,  yet " 
I  reflected  that  it  wasoest  to  prepare 
ber  foe  the  evils  that  ought  «isue. 


Her  courage  never  forsook  her  ■» 
single  instant:  *she  proposed  we 
should  hide  ourselves  in  the  carity 
of  a  mountain  at  hand,  and  not  con- 
tinue our  journey  on  foot ;  but  the 
boat  with  ottr  chaise  and  horse* 
reached  the  shore  some  time  fcefow 
the  others.  Without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, we  set  off  for  Trent  wish  aR 
the  speed  that  spur  and  lash  could 
produce;  nor  could  we  learn  wii* 
were  in  the  other  boats  :  the  people, 
however,  who  seemed  to  feel  ibrKxir 
agitation,  assured  us  that  they  did 
not  come  from  Salo.** 
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Account  of  Seringapatam,  and  of  its  Capture  by  the  British 

Troops. 

[From  Dr.  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore/  Canara>  and 

Malabar.] 


"  T\/W"AY  l8tn»  *  was  employed 
XyjL  at  Seringa  pa  tarn  in  deli- 
vering my  credentials. 

"  19th  May. — I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Purnea,  the  Dewan  of  the 
Mysore  Raja,  and,  daring  that 
prince's  minority,  the  chief  admi- 
nistrator of  his  government.  By 
means  of  Colonel  Close,  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  of  every  assistance 
in  forwarding  the  objects  of  my 
mission;  and  a  brahman  has  been 
appointed  t6  accompany  me,  with 
orders  to  call  upon  every  person 
that  I  shall  desire  for  informa- 
tion. 

"  Purnea  is  a  brahman  of  the 
Mudual  sect,  and  descended  from  a 
family  of  the  Coimbetore  country. 
His  native  language  is,  of  course, 
Tamul ;  but  he  speaks  the  Kar- 
nataca,  Mussulman,  Marattah,  and 
1  believe  the  Persian.  He  is  said, 
by  good  judges,  to  be  a  person  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  is  much  more  ac- 
'  tive  than  brahmans  in  general  are. 
By  the  inhabitants  he  is  now  called 
Sri  Mantra,  the  same  title  that  is 
given  to  the  Peshwa  at  Poonah.  It 
is  said  to  signify  a  person  who  has 
been  fortunate  from-the  time  of  his 


having  been  in  the  womb.     Next 
to  Meer  Saduc,  he  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  greater  power,  under  the 
late  Sultan,  than  any  other  person  ; 
but  his  authority  was  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
favourite;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  in  no  small  danger  from  the 
bigotry  of  his  master.    The  sultan 
is  reported  to  have  once  proposed  to 
Purnea  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
faith  of  Mahomet :  as  all  proposals 
from  a  sultan  are   tantamount  to 
orders   that   must  be  obeyed,  the 
brahman  replied, '  I  am  your  slave/ 
and  immediately  retired.       Those 
who  knew  the  man,  and  especially 
the  sultan  s  mother,  a  very  respect- 
able lady,  represented  to  that  prince, 
how  dangerous  such  a  proceeding 
was,  and  that,  if  persisted  in,  it 
would  throw  every  tiling  into  confu- 
sion ;  for  the  apparent  acquiescence 
of   Purnea  was  merely   words  of 
course,  and  his  influence  among  the 
people  was  considerable.      Tippoo 
very  jpropeily  allowed  the  affair  to 
rest,  and  nothing  more  was  said  on 
the  subject. 

"  From  the  20th  of  May  to  the 

5th  of  June,   I  was  employed  in 

Yisiting  every  thing  remarkable  In 
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Seringapatam  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  taking  an  account  of 
the  state  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
commerce  at  that  place. 

"  Seringapatam,  as -is  well  known, 
is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  Cavery, 
which  is  here  a  large  and  rapid  river, 
with  a  very  extensive  channel,  filled 
with  rocks,  and  fragments  of  gra- 
nite. At  this  season  it  is  in  many 
places  fordable  with  facility;  but 
during  the  rains  it  rises  very  high, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  Qn  the  south  branch 
of  the  river  a  bridge  has  been  erect- 
ed, which  serves  also  as  an  aqueduct, 
to  convey  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  a  large  canal  of  water  into 
the  town  and  island.  The  rudeness 
of  this  bridge  will  show  the  small 
progress  that  the  arts  have  ma4e  in 
Mysore.'  Square  pillars  of  granite 
are  cut  from  the  rock,  of  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  the  above  the 
water  at  the  highest  floods.  These 
are  placed  upright  in  rows,  as  long 
as  the  intended  width  of  the  bridge, 

*  and  distant  about  ten  feet  from  each 
other.  They  are  secured  at  the 
bottom  by  being  let  into  the  solid 
rock,  and  their  tops  being  cut  to  a 
level,  a  long  stone  is  laid  upon  each 
row.  Above  these  longitudinal 
stones  others  are  placed  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  stretching  from 
row  to  row,  in  the  direction  «of  the 
length  of"  the  bridge.  The  whole 
breadth  of  this  may  be  twenty  feet. 
One  half  is  occupied  by  the  aque- 
duct, which  is  secured  at  the  bot- 
tom and  on  both  sides  by  brick  and 
plaster.  The  road  is  laid  with  gravel, 
and  secured  by  a  parapet  wall  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  aqueduct  on  the 
other.  But,  however  rude  such  a 
bridge  may  be,  it  is  of  most  essen- 
tial convenience  to  the  town,"  and 
to  the*  inhabitants  of  the  southern 

*bank  of  the  river,  though  the  cuh- 
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struction  is  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense. The  inconveniences  felt 
from  the  want  of  a  bridge  on  the 
northern  branch  are  so  great,  that 
both  Puraea  and  the  Resident  aro 
very  anxious  to  have  one  erected  j 
but  on  an  estimate  being  formed,  it 
is  found,  that  even  without  an  aque- 
duct, a  rude  bridge  of  tills  kind 
would  cost  16,000  canterVaia  pa- 
godas, or  53721.  9s.  4d.  It  is  very 
/airly  proposed,  that  the  Company 
should  defray  one  half  of  this,'  as 
lords  of  the  island  ;  while  the  Raja 
should  defray  the  other  half,  on  ac- 
count of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  his  subjects  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

"  Seringapatam  is  commpnly 
called  Patana,  or  Patan,  that  is  to 
say,  the  city  >  but  the  name  used  in 
our  map  is 'a  corruption  from  Sri 
Ranga  Patana,  the  city  of  Sri  Ranga, 
from  its'  containing  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Vishnu  under  'that  name. 
The  temple  is  of  great  celebrity, 
and  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
the  city,  which  did  not  rise  to  be  of 
importance  until  the  time  of  the 
princes  of  the  Mysore  dynasty. 

V  The  island  is  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  aud 
has  a  most  dreary,  ugly  appearance 5  ' 
for  naked  rock,  and  dirty  mud  walls, 
are  its  predominant  feature.  The 
fort  or  city  of  Sri  Ranga  occupies 
its  upper  end,  and  is  an  immense 
unfinished, unsightly,  and  injudicious 
mass  of.building.  Tippoo  seems  to 
have  had  too  high  an  opiniou  of  his 
own  '.skill  to  have  consulted  the 
French  who  were  about  him,  and 
adhered  to  the  old  Indian  style  of 
fortification,  labouring  to  make  the 
place  strong  by  heaping  walls  and 
cavaliers  one  above'  the  other.  Ho 
was'  also  very,  diligent  in  cutting 
ditches  through  the'  granite  j  but, 
as  lie  had  always  on  hand  more  pro- 
jects than  bis 'finances  were  adequate 
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to  defray,  he  never  finished  any 
Work.  He  retained  the  long  straight 
walls  and  square  bastions  of  the 
Hindus"  j  and  his  glacis  was  in  many 
parts  so  high  and  steep,  as  to  shelter 
art  assailant  from  the  fire,  of  the 
ramparts.  In  the  island  also,  in 
order  to  water  a  garden,  he  had  dug 
a  detfp  canal  parallel  to  the  works  of 
the  fort,  and  not  above  eight  hun* 
dred  yards  distant  from  them.  He 
was  so  unskilled,  as  to  look  upon 
this  as  an  additional  security  to  the 
place  j  but  had  it  been  deemed  ne* 
cessary  to  besiege  the  town  regularly 
from  the  island,  the  assailant  would 
have  found  It  of  the  utmost  use. 
Had  TippoQ  s  troops  been  capable 
of  defending  the  place  nroperly,  this 
mode  of  attack  womld  have  been 
necessary;  but  the  confidence  which 
our  officers  justly  reposed  in  the 
superiority  of  their  men,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
the  immense  stores  necessary  to 
batter  down  many  heavy  works, 
made  them  prefer  an  attack  across 
the  river,  where  the  works  were  not 
so  strong,  and  where  they  ventured 
on  storming  a  breach,  that  nothing, 
but  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  intrepidity  of  the  assailants  and 
defendants,  could  have  enabled  them 
to  carry.  The  depth  of  the  river 
was  of  little  importance  $  but  the 
assailants,  in  passing  over  its  rocky 
channel,  Were  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery,  and  suffered  con- 
siderable loss. 

«r  On  ascendmg  the  breach,  our 
men  found  an  inner  rampart  lined 
with  troops ,  separated  from  them 
by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  and  de- 
fended at  its  angle  6y"a  high  ca- 
valier. By  this  they  were  for  a  little 
while  discouraged,  as,  from  the  in- 
formation of  spies,  they  had  expected 
to  have  been  able  to  mount  the  ca- 
valier from  the  breach,  and  to  form 
a  lodgment  there,  till  meant  could 


be  .taken  to  gain  the  inner  works, 
and  expel  the  garrison,  which  cob- 
sisted  of  About  eight  thousand  men, 
nearly  the  same  number  with  that 
employed  on  the  storming  party. 

rr  After,  however,  the  first  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  this  disappoint- 
tneiit,  the  troops  soon  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  pushed  on,  along 
the  outer  rampart,  towards  both  tfo 
right  and  left  of  the  breach.  TW 
who  went  to  the  left  found  great 
opposition.  At  every  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  distance,  the  rampart 
was  crossed  by  traverses,  and  these 
were  defended  by  the  Sultan  in  per- 
son. The  loss  of  men  here  was 
considerable  $  but  the  English  troops 
gradually  advanced,  and  the  Sultan 
retired  slowly,  defending  his  ground 
with  obstinacy. 

"  The  enfilading  fire  from  the 
Bombay  army,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  had  been  so  strong,  that 
the  defendants  had  been  entirely 
driven  from  the  ramparts  on  the 
right  of  the  breach,  and  had  been 
prevented  from  raising  any  traverses. 
Our  people  who  went  in  that  direc- 
tion did  not  meet  with  the  smallest 
opposition  5  and  the  flank  coiupaniei 
of  the  12th  regiment,  having  foucd 
a  passage  across  the  inner  ditch, 
passed  through  the  town  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
still  opposing  the  Europeans  on  the 
left.  The  Sultan  had  now  been 
driven  back  to  the  eastward  of  the 
palace,  and  is  said  to  have  had  hi? 
horse  shot  under  him.  He.  might 
certainly  have  gone  out  at  a  gate 
leading  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
rives,  and  nothing  could  have  pre* 
rented  him  from  crossing  tbft,  sod 
joining  his  cavalry,  which,  under 
the  command  01  his  son  Fun/ 
Hyder,  and  of  Puraea,  were  hover- 
ing round  the  Bombay  army.  For- 
tunately he  decided  upon  going  io» 
the  inner  fort,  by  a  narrow. salty- 
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pott;  and,  as he  was attempting to 
do  bo,  he  was  met  by  the  crowd 
flying  from  the  flank  companies  of 
the  12th  regiment*  while  the  troops, 
coming  up  behind,  cut  offall  means 
of  retreat.  Both  parties  seem  to 
have  fired  into  the  gateway  j  and 
some  of  the  Europeans  must  have 
passed  through  with  the  bayonet,  as 
a  wound,  evidently  inflicted  by  "that 
weapon,  was  discovered  in  the  arm 
of  the  Sultan.  His  object  in  going 
into  this  gateway  is  disputed.  The 
Hindus  universally  think,  that,  find- 
ing the  place  taken,  he  was  going  td 
the  palace  to  put  all  his  family  to 
death,  and  then  to  seek  for  his  own 
destruction  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
mies. But,  although  such  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Hindus  as  the  proper 
conduct  for  a  prince  in  his  situation* 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a 
Mussulman  would  conduct  himself 
in  this  manner ;  not  was  Tippoo 
ever  accused  of  want  of  affection  for 
his  family.  I  think  it  more  pro* 
bable,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
British  troops  having  got  into  the 
inner  fort,  and  was  retiring  thither 
in  hopes  of  being  still  able  to  repel 
the  attack. 

"  No  individual  claimed  the  ho- 
nour of  having  slain  the  9ultan,  nor 
did  any  of  either  party  know  that  h& 
had  fallen  in  the  gateway.  The  as- 
sailants were,  indeed,  at  that  time 
too  much  enraged  to  think  of  any 
thing  but  the  destruction  of  their 
enemy.  Each  division  pnshed  on 
towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  town, 
and,  as  they  advanced,,  the  carnage 
increased*  The  garrison  threw  them- 
selves from  the  works;  attempting 
to  escape  into  the  island*  and  from 
thence  to  their  cavalry.  The  greater 
part,  however,  were  either*  killed 
by  the  fall,  or  broke  their  limbs  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  Meer  8a- 
duo,  the  favourite  of  die  Sultan,  fell 
in  attempting  to  get  through  the 


fates,  tie  is  supposed  to  have  been 
illed  by  the  hands  of  Tippoo's  sol* 
diery>  and  his  corpse  lay  for  sorn* 
time  exposed  to  the  insults  of*  the 
populace,  none  of  Whom  passed 
without  spitting  on  it,  or  loading  it 
with  a  slipper  j  for  to  him  they  at- 
tributed most  of  their  sufferings  In 
the  tyrannical  reign  of  the  Sultan. 

"  The  two  divisions  of  the  storm- 
ing army  now  met  at  an  oped  place 
surrounding  a  very  fine  mosque*, 
into  which  the  remains  of  the  gar- 
rison withdrew,  and  with  their  de- 
struction the  fighting  nearly  ceased. 
The  number  of  burials  amounted  to 
somewhat  above  seven  thousand* 
several  of  these  were  towns-people 
of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages ;  but  this 
Was  accidental,  foroUf  soldiers  killed 
none  intentionally  but  fighting  men.' 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  declaim 
on  the  horror" s  of  a  town  taken  by 
assault,  may  always  find  room  to 
dwell  on  the  women,  infants*  and 
aged  persons  lulled,  and  on  the  little 
protection  given  by  places,  however 
sacred ;  for  such  terfible  things  must 
always  happen,  when  an  enraged 
soldiery  with  fire-arms  are  pursuing 
an  enemy  through  a  populous  place. 
"  When  our  two  parties  had  met, 
and  no  longer  saw  before  their  eyes 
the  enemy,  by  whom  they,  or  their 
countrymen,  had  been  often  most 
barbarously  used,  they  soon  cooled, 
and  were  disposed  by  their  officers 
in  the  manner  most  proper  to  secure- 
their  new  -conquest.  Many,  how- 
ever, left  their  ranks ;  and  the  foU 
lowers  of  the  carrip,  under  pretext 
of  taking  refreshment  to  their  mas- 
ters, poured  into  the  town,  and  art 
entire  night,  was. employed  in  plun- 
der1. In  this,  I  believe,  very  little 
murder  Was  committed,  although 
there  can  be  ho  doubt  that  many 
persons  were  beaten,  and  threatened 
with  death, .  in  order  to  make  them 
discover  their  .property.  The  wo- 
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men  on  this  occasion  went  out  into 
the  streets,  and  stood  there  all  night 
in  large  groups  -,  I  suppose,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  any  insult  by 
their  exposed  situation,  few  men 
being  capable  of  committing  bru- 
tality in  public.  This  precaution 
was  probably  little  necessary.  The 
soldiers  had  mostly  been  in  the 
trenches  two  days,-  they  had  been 
engaged  in  a  hard  day's  work  j  and 
their  hopes  and  their  rage  having 
then  ceased,  they  were  left  in  a  state 
of  languor,  by  which  they  were 
more  inclined  to  seek  repose,  or 
cordial  refreshments,  than  to  indulge 
in  sensual  gratification. 

"  Next  day  the  wounded  and 
bruised  of  the  enemy  were  collected 
from  the  works  and  neighbourhood, 
to  which  some  of  them  had  crept  j 
and  the  mosque,  which  had  been 
the  great  scene  of  bloodshed,  be- 
came now  a  place  of  refuge,  in  which 
these  poor  creatures  had  every  atten- , 
tion  paid  to  them  by  the  British 
surgeons. 

f  The  town  of  Seringapatam  is 
very  pddr.  The  streets  are  narrower, . 
and  more  confused,  than  in  any 
place  that  I  have  seen  since  leaving 
Bengal.  The  generality  of  the 
houses  are  very  mean,  although, 
many  of  the  chiefs  are  well  lodged 
after  their  fashion  j  bat  for  Euro- 
pean inhabitants,  their  houses  are 
hot  and  inconvenient.  Within  the 
fort,  .Tippoo  allowed  no  person  to 
possess  property  in  houses.  He  dis- 
posed of  the  dwellings  as  he  thought 
fit,  and  on  the  slightest  caprice 
changed  the  tenants.  A  great  many 
of  the  chiefs  fell  at  Sidhiswara,  and 
at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  j 
and  those  who  survived,  and  the 
families  of  those  who  fell  (all  of 
whom  have  been  pensioned  by  the 
Company),  have  mostly  retired  to 
t{ie  dominions  of  die  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cpt,  which  they  consider  as  .more 


secure  and  pleasant  •  ttarr  Myson*> 
many  of  the  families  having  origi- 
nally come  from  the  lower  Carnatic, 
and  settled  here  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Mussulman  government. 
Numbers  of  the  houses  which  had 
been  thus  deserted,  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
"  The  old  palace  of  the  Mysore 
rajas  at  Seringapatam  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.    At  the  time  of  the  siege, 
the  family  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb.     The  old  raja  CrLshna,  who 
was  first  confined  by  Hy der,  died 
without  issue,    but  left    his   wife 
in  charge    of    a    relation,    whom 
he  had  adopted  as  his  son.    This 
young  man  soon  died,  not  without 
suspicion  of  ,  unfair  means.      His 
infant  son,   the  present  raja,   was 
under  the  charge  of  the  old  lady, 
aiid  of  Nundi  raja,  his  mother  s  fa- 
ther, a  respectable  old  relative,  who 
now    superintends    his    education. 
Shortly  before  the  siege,  the  whole 
family,  had  been  stripped,   by  the 
merciless,  Meer  Saduc,  of  even  the 
poorest  ornaments ;  and  the  child, 
from  bad  treatment,  was  so  sickly, 
that  his  death  was  expected  to  hap- 
pen very  soon.    This  was  a  tiling 
probably  wished  for  by  the  sultan, 
the  family  having  fallen  into  such 
contempt  that  the  shadow  of  a  raja 
would  no  longer  have  been  neces- 
sary.    The  family  of  the  raja,  hav- 
ing been  closely  -shut  up  in  the  old 
palace,  knew  very  little,  during  the 
siege,  of  what  was  going  forward ; 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the.assault, 
having  been  left  by   their  guards* 
they  took  refuge  in  die  temple  of 
Sri  Rangar  either  with  a  view  of 
being  protected  by  the  god,  or  of 
being  defended  by  me' surrounding 
walls  from  the  attack  of  plunderers. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  prince  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  a  place 
for  his  residence  was  very  much 
wanted,  the  necessity  of  keeping  lb* 
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island  of  Seringapatam  for  a  mili- 
.tary  station  having  rendered  the  pa- 
laces there  very  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose. Ttppdo,  with  his  usual  policy 
of  destroying  every  monument  of 
the  former  government,  had  razed 
Mysore,  and  removed  the  stones  of. 
the  palace  and  temples  to  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  where  he  was  build- 
ing a  fort,  which,  from  its  being 
situated  on  a  place  commanding  an 
extensive  view,  was  called  Nazarbar. 
This  fortress  could  have  been  of  no 
-possible  use  in  defending  the  coun- 
try, and  was  probably  planned'  mere- 
ly with  the  view  of  obscuring  the 
feme  of  Mysore,  the  former  capital. 
At  a  great  expence,  and  to  the  great 
distress  of  the  peasants  working  at 
it,  the  sultan  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  works  of  this  place,  . 
♦when  he  began  to  consider  that  it 
Afforded  no  water.  He  then  dug 
an  immense  pit,cutting  down  through 
-the  solid  black  rock  to  a  great  depth 
«nd  width,  but  without  success ; 
and  when  the  siege  of  his  capital 
was  formed,  the  whole  work  was 
lying  in  a  mass  df  confusion,  with  a 
few  wretched  huts  in  it  for  the  ac- 
commodation  of  the  workmen.  Into 
the  best  of  these,  in  July  last,  the 
young  raja  was  conducted,  and 
placed  on  the  throne.  At  the  same 
time  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  palace 
of  Mysore  was  commenced.  It  is 
now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  a 
comfortable;,  dwelling  5  and  I  found 
the  young  prince  seated  in  it,  on  a 
handsome  throue,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  Company. 
He  has  very  much  recovered  his 
health  3  and,  though  he  is  only  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years  of  age, 
speaks  and  behaves  with  great  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  From  Indian 
etiquette,  he.  endeavours  in  public 
to. preserve  a  dignified  gravity  of 
countenance ;  but  the  attentions  of 
Colonel  Close,  the  resident,  to  whom 


heis greatly  indebted  for  that  officer's 
distinguished  efforts  m  his  delivery, 
make  him  sometimes  relax,  arid 
■  then  his  face  is  very  lively  and  in- 
teresting. 

"  The  sovereign  raja  of  Mysofe 
is  called  the  curtur,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  head  of  ari- 
other  branch  of  the  family^  called, 
also  raja,  but  distinguished  by  *Be 
title  of  dalawai,  or  putarsui  The 
two  families  generally  intermarried, 
and  the  power  of  the  curtur  was 
frequently  as  much  controlled  by 
the  dalawai,  as  it  was  afterwards  by 
Hyder.  The  dalawai  family  still 
exists,  having  been  spared  by  the 
magnanimity  of  Hyder,  although 
they  had  attempted  to  procure  his 
destruction  5  -  and  they  had  sunk  too 
low  in  the  estimation  of ^he  ^people, 
to  be  the  objects  of  Tippoo's  jea- 
lousy. By  the  Mussulmans,  they 
were  in  derision  called  the  petta- 
hutty  rajas $  but  the  head  of  this 
branch,  a  handsome  young-  man, 
being  now  pensioned  by  the  raja, 
and  treated  by  the  resident  with 
respect,  the  subjects  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  appellation  petta- 
hutty,  and  he  is  spoken  of  by  his 
proper  titles,  although  he  has  no  au- 
thority. Numerous  other  branches 
of  the  Mysore  family,  in  the  male 
line,  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  are  called  Arsu  JMocalu,  or 
Raj'bundy.  They  are  little  respect- 
ed 3  and  few  of  them  are  possessed 
of  wealth  sufficient  to  support  the 
appearance  of  rank. 

*'  The  palace  of  the  sultan  at,Se- 
ringapatam  is  a  very  large  building, 
surrounded  by  a  massy  and  lofty 
wall  of  stone  and  mud,  and  out- 
wardly is  of  a  very  mean  appearance. 
There  were  in  it,  .however,  some 
handsome  apartments,  which  have 
been  converted  into  barracks  5  but 
the  troops  ar^fvery  ill  lodged,  from, 
the  want  of  ventilation  common  In 
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all  native  buildings,  The  private 
apartments  of  Tippoo  formed  a 
square,  in  one  side  of  which  were 
the  looms  that  he  himself  used. 
The  other  three  sides  of  the  square 
were  occupied  by  warehouses,  in 
which  be  had  deposited  a  vast  va- 
riety of  goods  3  for  he  acted  not 
only  as*  a  prinoe,  but  also  as  a  mer- 
chant, 

<<  These  goods  were  occasionally 
distributed  among  the  amildars,  or 
governors  of  provinces,  with  orders 
to  sell  them,  op  the  sultan's  account, 
#t  a  price  for  above  their  real  value  5 
which  was  done  by  forcing  a  share 
of  them  upon  every  man  in_proporf 
tjfon  to  his  supposed  wealth.  This 
Was  pne  of  the  grand  sources  of  op* 
jpression,  peculation,  and  defalcation 
of  revenue.  The  friends,  or  wealthy 
corrupters  of  the  amildars,  were  exe- 
cuted from  taking  a  large  share  of 
the  goods,  while  the  remainder  was 
forced  upon  poor  wretches,  whose 
whqle  means,  when  torn  from  them, 
were  inadequate  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  goods;  and  the  out- 
standing balances  on  this  account 
were  always  large. 

"  The  three  sides  of  the  square 
formerly  used  as  warehouses,  are 
now  occupied  by  the  five  younger 
sons  of  Tippoo.,  who  have  pot  yet 
been  removed  to  Vellore.  They  are 
well-looking  boys,  and  are  per* 
mined  to  ride,  and  exercise  them- 
selves in  the  square,  when  they  are 
desirous  so  to  do :'  they  are  also  a}T 
lowed  to  view  the  parade,  and  to 
hear  the  bands  of  music  belonging 
to  the  troops  in  garrison. 

"  The  apartment  most  commonly 
used  by  Tippoo  was*  a  large  |ofty 
hall,  open  in  front  aftf*  the  Mussul- 
man fashion*  and  on  the  other  three 
sides,  entirely  shot  up  from  ventila? 
tion.  In  this  he  ^as  wont  tq  sit, 
and  write  muf h  j  v  for  be  was  a 
wppderiul  projector,  and  was  con- 


stantly forming  new  systems  fem 
the  management  of  his  dominions, 
which,  however,  he  wanted  per- 
severance to  carry  into  ezecntion. 
Thai  he  conceived  himself  to  be 
acting  for  the  good  of  bis  subjects,  I 
have  no  doubt;  and  he  certainly 
believed  himself  endowed  with  great 
qualities  for  the  management  of 
civil  again,  as  he  was  at  the  pains 
of  writing  a  book  on  the  subject, 
for  the  instruction  of  all  succeeding 

C races ;  his  talents*  in  this  line, 
wever,  were  certainly  very  de- 
ficient. He  paid  no  attention  to 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  subjects,  hut  every  where 
wantonly  destroyed  their  temples, 
and  gloried  in  having  fotced  many 
thousands  \>f  them  to  adopt  the 
Mussulman  faith.  He  never  ccsv 
tinned  long  on  the  same  plan,  an 
that  his  government  was  a  < 
succession  of  new  arra 
Although  his  aversion  to  ] 
did  not  prevent  him  from  k 
many  of  their  arts,  yet  this  does  j 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
••    >ftl  *      * 


being  sensible  of  their  value,  < 
a  desire  to  improve  his  country 5  k 
seems  merely  to  have  been  done 
with  a  view  of  shewing  his  subjects, 
that,  if  be  chose,  be  was  capable  of 
doing  whatever  Europeans  coo]d 
perform;  for  although  he  made 
broad-doth,  paper  formed  on  wires 
like  the  European  kind,  watches, 
and  cutlery,  yet  the  processes  for 
pacing  the  whole  were  kept  secret 
A  French  artist  bad  prepared  an  en- 
gine, driven  by  water,  for  basing 
cannon;  but  so  little  sensible  was 
the  sultan  of  i(s  value,  that  he  or- 
dered the  water-wheel  to  be  rer 
moved,  an<l  employed  bullopfct  to 
work  the  machinery.  One  of  his 
favourite  maaims  of  policy  was,  to 
overthrow  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  in  the  raja's  government  j  and 
in  carrying  this  injo  practice*  ha 
frequently 
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frequently  destroyed  works  of  great 
public  utility,  such,  as  reservoirs, 
and  canals  for  watering  the  ground. 
Although  an  active  prince,  he  in  a 

great  measure  secluded  himself  from 
is  subjects  (one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  happen  in  an  absolute 
monarchy);  and  his  chief  confidant, 
Meer  Saduc,  was  a  monster  of  ava- 
rice and  cruelty.  The  people  uni- 
versally accuse  Tippoo  of  bigotry, 
and  vain-glory  |  but  they  attribute 
most  of  their  miseries  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  minister.  The  brah- 
mans,  who  managed  the  whole  of 
the  revenue  department,  were  so 
avaricious,  so  corrupt,  and  had  shown 
such  ingratitude  to  Hyder,  that' 
Tippoo  would  have  entirely  dis- 
placed them,  if  he  could  have  done 
without  that*  services  5  but  that  was 
impossible,  for  no  other  persons  in 
the  country  had  any  knowledge  of 
business.  Instead  of  checking  uiera 
by  a  constant  inspection  into  their 
conduct,  by  exemplary  punishment 
when  detected  in  peculation;  and  by 
allowing  them  handsome  salaries  to 
raise  them  above  temptation,  be  ap- 
pointed Mussulman  asophs,  or  lord 
lieutenants,  to  superintend  large  di- 
visions of  the  country  1  and  this 
greatly  increased  the  evil,  for  these 
men,  entirely  sunk  in  indolence,  vo» 
luptuousness,  and  ignorance,  con- 
fident of  favour  from  the  bigotry  of 
their  sovereign,  and  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, universally  took  bribes  to  sup- 
ply their  wants,  and  the  delinquen- 
cies of  the  brahmans  were  doubled, 
to  make  good  the  new  demands  of 
the  asophs,  over  and  above  their 
former  profits.  Owing  to  this  sys- 
tem, although  the  sultan  had  laid  on 
many  new  taxes,  the  actual  receipts 
of  the  treasury  never  equalled  those 
in  the  .time  of  his  father.  The 
amildars,  under  various  pretexts  of 
unavoidable   emergency,    reported 


prodigious  outstanding  balances  $ 
while  they  received,  as  bribes  from  ' 
the  cultivators,  a  part  of  the  deduc- 
tions so  made.  Although  the  taxef 
actually  paid  by  the  people  to  go- 
vernment were  thus  much  lighter 
than  they  had  been  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ffyder,  the  industrious 
cultivator  was  by  no  means  in  sq 
good  a  condition  as  formerly.  The 
most  frivolous  pretexts  were  receiv- 
ed, as  sufficient  cause  for  com- 
mencing a  criminal  prosecution 
against  any  person  supposed  to  be 
rich  j  and  nothing  but  a  bribe  could 
prevent  an  accused  individual  from 
ruin.  Tippoo  certainly  bad  con* 
siderable  talents  for  war;  but  his 
fondness  for  it,  and  bis  engaging 
with  an  enemy  so  much  his  superior 
in  the  art,  brought  on  his  destruc- 
tion ;  while  his  early  habits,  of  con- 
tending with  the  Marattah  plunder- 
ers, had  given  him  a  ferocity  and 
barbarity,  that  must  prevent  every 
considerate  person  from  pitying  his 
overthrow.  ,  The  policy  ro  which 
he  succeeded  best,  was  in  attaching 
to  him  the  lower  lV$ussuhnaps.  He 
possessed  in  the  highest -degree  all 
the  canf,  bigotry,  and  zeal,  so  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
some  few  men  of  abilities  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  assuming  j  but  with  him, 
1  believe,  they  were  natural.  None 
of  his  Mussulmans  have  entered  into 
our  service,  although  many  of  them 
are.  in  great  want :  and  they  all  re- 
tain a  high  respect  for  his  memory, 
considering  him  as  a  martyr,  who 
died  in  defence  of  their  religion. 

'<  Though  Tippoo  had  thus  se- 
cured the  affections  of  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  though  he  was  perhaps 
conscious  of  good  intentions,  and 
fondly  imagined  that  his  government 
was  gt  to  be  a  pattern  to  all  others, 
yet  whoever  sees  his  private  apart- 
ments, will  he  sensible  that  the  mind 
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of  the  despotic  monarch  was  torn 
with  apprehension.  Such  is,  per- 
haps, the  universal  state  of  men  of 
this  description  ;  and,  although  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  am- 
bitious from  grasping  at  this  power, 
nor  to  induce  the  person  who  has 
once  possessed  it  to  return  to  the 
calm  of  private  life,  yet  it  maybe 
some  consolation  to  the  persons  ex- 
posed to  its  baneful  influence,  to 
know,  that  their  ruler  enjoys  less 
security  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
than  themselves. 

"  From  the  principal  front  of  the 
palace,  which  served  as  a  revenue 
office,  and  as  a  place  from  whence 
the  sultan  occasionally  showed  him- 
self to  the  populace,  the  chief  entry 
into  the  private  square  was  through 
a  strong  narrow  passage,  wherein 
were  chained  four  tigers  which,  al- 
though somewhat  tame,  would  in 
-  case  of  any  disturbance  become  un- 
ruly. Within  these  was  the  hall  in 
which  Tippoo  wrote,  and  into  which 
very  few  persons,  except  Meer 
JSaduc,  were  ever  admitted.  Im- 
mediately behind  this  was  the  bed- 
chamber, which  communicated  with 
the  hall  by  a  door  and  two  windows, 
and  was  shut  up  on  every  other  side. 
The  door  was  strongly  secured  on 
the  inside,  and  a  close  iron  grating 
defended  the  windows.  The  saltan, 
lest'any  person  should  tire  upon  him 
while  in  bed,  slept  in  a  hammock, 
which  was  suspended  from  the  roof 
by  chains;-  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
be  invisible  through  the  windows. 
In  the  hammock  were  found  a  sword 
and  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols. 

"  The  only  other  passage  from 
the  private  square  was  into  the 
zenaita,  or  womens'  apartments. 
This  has  remained  perfectly  inviolate 
under  the  usual  guard  of  eunuchs, 
and  contains  about  si$  hundred  wo- 


men, belonging  to  the  sultan,  an3  to 
his  late  father.  A  great  number  of 
these  are  slaves,  or  attendants  on  the. 
ladies  j  but  they  are  kept  in  equally 
strict  confinement  with  their  mis- 
tresses. The  ladies  of  the  sultan 
are  abj:ut  eighty  in  number  :  many 
of  them  are  from  Hindustan  Proper, 
and  many  are  the  daughters  of 
b  rah  mans  and  Hindu  princes,  taken 
by  force  from  their  parents.  They 
have  been  all  shut  up  in  the  zenana 
when  very  young,  and  have  been 
carefully  brought  up  to  a  zealous 
belief  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
I  have  sufficient  reason  to  think  that 
none  of  them  are  desirous  of  leaving 
their  confinement,  being  wholly  ig- 
norant of  any  other  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  having  no  acquaintance 
whatever  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
prison. 

"  Without  the  walls  of  Seringa-* 
patam  are  two  gardens  and  palace?, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  sul- 
tan, but  are  now  occupied  by  the 
commandant  of  the  forces,  and  by 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Mysore. 
The  gardens  have  been  laid  out  at  a 
considers b]e    expence,    and    canals 
from  the  river  afford  them  a  copious 
supply  of  water.     The  palace  at  the  . 
Laul  Bang,  which  occupies  the  lower 
end  of  the  island,  though  built  of 
mud,  possesses  a  considerable  degree 
of  elegance,  and  is  the  handsomest 
native  building  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Near  to  it  stands  the  mausoleum  of . 
Hyder,  where  his  son  also  reposes 
in  slate.     The-  tombs  of  both  are 
covered  with  rich  cloths- at  the  Com- 
pany's expence ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  moulahsto  offer  up  prayers, 
and   of  musicians  to  perform  the 
nobat,  is  kept  up  as  formerly.     The 
buildings  are  handsome  of  the  kind, 
are  ornamented  with  mishapen  co- 
lumns of  a  tine  black  hornblende, 
which  takes  a  must  splendid  polish. 
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The  other  palace  aritf  garden,  called 
the  Durria  adanlut  Baug,  was 
Tippoo's  favourite  retreat  from  bu- 
siness. Its  walls  ate  covered  with" 
paintings,  which  represent  the  man-. 
iter  in  which  the  two  Mussulman 


princes,  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  appear- 
ed in  public  processions  j  the  defeat 
of  Colonel  Baillie;  and  the  costume 
of  various  cists  or  professions  that 
are  common  in  Mysore." 


Account  of  the  different  Hindu  Casts,  and  their  Customs. 


[From  the  same.] 


"  T  ASSEMBLED  at  different 
times  the  chief  persons  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  casts 
at  Bangalore,  and  procured  from 
them  the  following  account  of  their 
customs. 

'*  The  Banijigas,  or  Banijigaru, 
are  in  this  country  a  very  numerous 
class,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  the 
Pancham,  the  Jaina,  and  the  Te- 
linga  Banijigaru. 

"  The  Pancham  Banijigaru  are 
by  the  Mussulmans  called  Lingait, 
as  being  the  chief  persons  of  the 
sect,  who  wear  round  their  necks  a 
silver  box,  containing  an  image  of 
Siva  in  .shape  of  the  Linga,  under 
which  form  only  he  is  ever  wor- 
shipped. From  this  circumstance 
they  are  also  called  Sivabhactaru, 
and  Lingabuntaru ;  but  in  this  coun- 
try there  are  many  other  lower  casts, 
who  wear  the  same  badge  of  re- 
ligion* The  Pancham  Banijigaru 
are  also  the  heads  of  the  right  hand 
side.  They  admit  of  no  distinction 
of  cast  among  themselves,  except 
that  arising  from  a  dedication  to  the 
service  of  God  5  but  they  do  not 
admit  of  any  proselytes  from  other 
Hindu  races,  nor  do  they  intermarry 
with'  any  of  the  'lower  casts  that 
wear  the  Linga.  The  Brahman's 
alledge  that  they  are'' Sudras ;  but 


this,  in  general,  they  earnestly  deny. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Brahmans 
reason  with  them  is  tis  •  You  are, 
say  they,  neither  Brahman,  Kshatri; 
nor  Vaisyaj  if,  therefore,  you  are 
not  Sudras,  you  must  belong  to  one 
of  the  low,  or  impure  casts.  Many 
of  the  Lingait,  rather  than  endure 
such  a  terrible  degradation,  are  in- 
duced to  acknowledgethemselves  of 
the  Sudra  cast.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  Vanija*,  from  which 
their  name  is  probably  derived,  is 
said  to  be  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying 
any  person  of  the  Vaisya  cast  who* 
follows  trade. 

"  The  Pancham  Banijigaru  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
which  seem  to  derive  their  names 
from  certain  places  where  they  were 
formerly  settled.  Two  persons  of 
different  tribes  never  intermarry, 
but  all  persons  of  the  cast  can  eat 
together ;  and  the  whole  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  head-mau 
(Pedda  Chitty)..  of  whatever  tribe 
he  may  be.  This  office  is,  as  usual, 
hereditary  j  and  the  person  who  en- 
joys it ,  is  exempted  by  government 
from  house  rent,  and  from  one  half 
of  the  customs  on  his  goods.  gfle 
finds  merchants  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance ir>  lodging  and  warehouses, 
settles  disputes  among  his  clan,^  and 
punishes 
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punishes  them  for  misdemeanors. 
In  general  he  is  supported  by  the 
officers  of  government,  who  punish 
such  of  his  followers  as  do  not  give 
bim  the  customary  obedience.  His 
judicial  authority,  however,  is  not 
arbitrary.  All  his  proceedings  are 
open  i  and  he  cannot  act  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  council,  which 
consists  of  all  the  old  and  respectable 
men  of  the  cast. 

"  Beside*  this  division  into-fribes, 
which  arises  from  the  names  of 
places,  there  seem  to  be  other  dis- 
tinctions among  the  Linga  Bani- 
jigas; some  are  called  Aray,  that 
is,  Marattahs,  and  someTeliga,  that 
is,  Telingasj  and  neither  of  these 
ever  intermarry  with  each  other,  or 
with  those  who  are  of  the  Karnata 
nation.  Some  persons  alledge,  that 
Pancham,  the  title  commonly  given 
to  the  whole,  is  only  the  name  of  a 
division,  and  that  there  are  also 
Linga  Banijigas  called  Budugula, 
Lajgunderu,  and  Turcanaru. 
.  '*  Jbe  Pancham  Banijigaru  a*e 
chiefly  traders*  They  may  however 
follow  any  .profession,  except  soch 
%9s  belong  to  tbe  most  disgraced 
castsj  and  this  exception  seems 
rather  to  arise  from  a  wish  to  keep 
themselves  respectable,  than  from 
any  positive  law.  Like  all  other 
worshippers  of  Siva,  they  bury  the 
dead,  and  never  offer  sacrifices. 
They  do  not  purchase  their  wives, 
of  whom  they  may  marry  as  many 
as  they  please.  The  women  are  not 
confined,  but  cannot  marry  a  second 
husband  -,  and  after  the  signs  of  pu- 
berty appear,  a  girl  is  no  longer 
marriageable.  Adultery  is  very 
rare,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  wo- 
men i  for  among  the  people  of  this 
courtry  the  term  is  never  applied  to 
the  infidelity  of  married  men.  The 
pancham  Banijigas  never  eat  animal. 
food,  nor  take  gny  intoxicating  tub* 


stance-,  they  cannot  eat, 
when  the  sun  shines  $  of  coune,  ia 
cloudy  days  they  ajre  under  the  no* 
ceastty  of  fasting. 

^  Like  most  other  Hindu  casts, 
the  Pancham  Banijigas  consist  of  a 
portion  that  follow  worldly  affairs, 
and  another  that  dedicate  themselves 
entirely  to  what  they  call  the  service 
of  the  gods  j  that  is  to  say,  idleness, 
meditation,  prayer,  abstinence,  and 
the  mortification,  of  the  pasrinm 
Among  this  cast,  these  consecrated 
persons  are  called  Jangamas,  j&ioaru, 
or  Wodeara.  Any  Pancham  Ba- 
nijiga,  who  is  .-qualified  by  bis  edu- 
cation and  (winners,  may  become,  a 
Jangama  \  but  the  descendants  of  a 
Jaagama  never  betake  themselves  to 
honest  industry.  Tbey  always  sub- 
sist upoivcbarity  j  and  most  of  tbera 
wander  about  with  a  great  number 
of  small  bells  tied  to  their  legs  and 
arms,  in  order  to  give  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages  notice  of  their 
presence,  so  that  they  come  oat  to 
invite  the  holy  men  to  their  booses, 
or  to  bestow  charity.  M^nv  others 
live  about  the  Matas,  or  colleges  of 
the  Gurus  of  the  cast,  and  act  as 
their  servants. 

'<  The  Gurus  or  Swamalus  of  the 
Pancham  Banijigaru  are  Sannyasis, 
that  is,  men  who  have  forsaken  all ; 
and  they  possess  an  absolute  au« 
tbority  in  all  religious  matters, 
among  which  is  included  the  chas- 
tity of  the  women.  Of  these  Gains, 
or  Sannyasis,  there  are  four,  that 
are  called  thrones,  .and  whose  Ms* 
tarns  are  called  Baly-huUy:  Hujiny, 
nearNagara?  &ri-shela,  near  Nun* 
.  dyal  *  and  CaneUy,  near;  Bangalura. 
These  thrones  seem  to  be  indepeo- 
dent  of  each  other ;  and  their  occu- 
pants for  the  time  being  s»  sup* 
posed  to  be  actual  incarnations  of 
Siva.  When  a  Guru  team  this 
world,  nod  i«  reunited  to  Siva  in 
-     heaven, 
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bttRWi  he  ii  -ffi  general  succeeded 
by  a  person  of  his  own  nomination. 
The  Guru  generally  educates'  four 
or  five  children  of  bit  own  family, 
with  a  view  of  choosing  the  fittest 
of  them  for  his  successor.  These 
pupils  are  taken  into  the  Matam*  at 
live  or  six  years  of  age,  and,  until 
they  attain  their  thirteenth  year,  are 
called  Mari,  after  which  they  are 
.  not  by  name  distinguished  from  the 
common  Jangamas;  but  if  they 
choose  to  marry,  they  must  relin- 
quish all  hopes  of  becoming  a  Guru. 
The  pupil  is  made  a  Guru  (sage),  or 
an  incarnation  of  God,  by  receiving 
from  his  master  a  particular  Upa*- 
dese ;  and  in  case  of  a  Guru's  dying 
without  having  disclosed  this  awful 
secret,  the  other  Gurus  assemble, 
appoint  the  most  promising  pupil 
to  succeed,  and  at  the  same  time 
deliver  to  him  the  Upadesa  of  his 
rank.  The  Guru,  when  he  pleases, 
may  marry ;  but  he  is  thereby  de- 
graded from  being  a  portion  of  the 
divinity,  and  from  his  power ;  and 
po  one  has  yet  been  found  so  dp* 
sirous  of  marriage,  as  to  relinquish 
these  pre-eminencies. 

"  There  "are  many  inferior  Ma- 
tams  which  are  occupied  by  San- 
pyasis,  called  Mahantina.  These 
originally  received  an  Upadesa  from 
some  of  the  four  chief  Gurus,  and 
were  sent  to  distant  parts  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  their  superiors ;  but, 
though  they  all  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  four  Gurus,  yet 
they  educate  pupils  in  the  same 
manner,  and  from  among  these  ap- 

Eoint  their  successor*  by  teaching 
im  their  Upadesa.  These  pupils, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
am  called  Putta  Devaru.  The  Ma- 
hantina having  s6nt  deputies  to  dif- 
ferent place*;  even  these  have  now 
assumed  4  separate  jurisdiction*  and 
fducate  their  own  successor*. 
'<  The  Mahantina  attend  4t  UW* 


riages  and  funerals,  and  pinkish  aft 
persons  of  the  cast,  for  every  kind 
of  offence  against  religion,  by  or- 
dering every  good  man  to  avoid 
communication  with  the  delinquent. 
This  excommunication  is  not  re~ 
moved,  till*  by  the  intercession  of 
friends,  and  the  most  humiliating 
requests  of  the  offender,  he  obtains 
pardon  by  paying  a  fine  under  the 
name  of  charity.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Mahantina  bestow  some  conse* 
crated  water  and .  victuals,  which 
wipe  away  the  offence.  The  Gurus 
occasionally  visit  the  different  Ma- 
hantina throughout  the  country;  but 
it  is  the  Guru  only  of  the  Matam 
from  whence  the  Mahantina  origi- 
nally came,  that  possesses  any  juris, 
diction  over  the  inferior. 

"  The  Pancham  Bauijigaru  wor- 
ship only  Siva,  his  wife,  and  his 
sons;  but  they  alledge,  that  Brahma 
and  Vishnu  are  the  same  with  Sink 
They  suppose  that  their  sect  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  but  that  at  the  time  of  Bejala 
Raja,  who  reigned  about  730  years 
ago  at  &alyana  Pattana,  the  kings^ 
and  most  of  the  people  were  Jainas* 
At  this  time  Baswana,  the  supposed 
son  of  a  Brahman,  became  prima 
minister  of  tlje  Raja,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  Siva.  Many  of  the 
Jainas  were  converted,  and  their 
descendants  now  form  the  Jain* 
Banijigaru,  who,  although  they  have 
the  same  religion  with  the  Pancham, 
are  never  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood, nor  to  intermarry  with  the. 
original  sect.  Bejala  Raja  haying 
been  put  to  death  by  J^gadiva  ana 
Bomanna,  two  servants  of  Baswana^ 
that  minister  reigned  in  his  steady 
and  then  promulgated  the  law  whicl| 
this  sect  now  follow  j  and  thisffwitl^ 
an  account  of  all  the  actions  of 
Baswana,  are  contained  in  a  bool| 
called  Baswana  Purana,  which  wa* 
written  by  a  Brahman  called  Bhioaa* 
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kayi,  at  the  desire  of  Baswana.  The 
*ect  are  in  possession  of  another 
book  of  great  authority,  It  consists 
of  six  Sastrams  written  by  a  Jangarria 
named  Nijagnna,  who,  in  the  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  an 
image  of  Siva,  at  a  temple  on  a  hill 
near  Ellanduru,  received  the  neces- 
sary instruction.  After  he  had  -fi- 
nished the  book,  this  Jangama  did 
not  die  3  but  the  image  opening,  re- 
ceived him  into  its  substance.  It 
continues  ever  since  to  be  held  in 
great  estimation.  These  books  are 
open  to  the  vulgar ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  the  Jangamas  have  some  books 
which  are  kept  secret. 

"  The  Teliga  Banijigam  derive 
their  name  from  having  originally 
come  from  the  Telinga  country; 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  Karnata,  is 
called  Teliga.1  They  all  retain  the 
Telinga  language,  and  alledge  that  all 
Banijigas  are  descended  from  a  per- 
son called  Prithivi  Mala-chitty.  By 
'  his  first  wife,  who  was  of  the  Vishnu* 
feet,  Tie  had  the  ancestors  of  their 
cast;  and  by  his  second  wife,  who 
worshipped  Iswara,  or  Siva,  he  had 
xlie  ancestors  of  the  Lingabantaru. 
They  are  evidently  an  interior  peo- 
ple, and  more  ignorant  than  the 
other  Banijigas,  owing  probably  to 
their  being  under  the  B  rail  mans, 
who  exclude  their  followers  from  a 
share  of  their  learning.  In  the  Te- 
liga language  they  are  called  Balija; 
whence,  probably,  is  derived  the 
name  Buljewar,  which  is  bestowed 
by  the  Mussulmans  on  all  Bahjigas. 
•  "  The  true  Telinga  Banijigas  are 
merchants  and  traders  of  all  Kinds, 
farmers,  and  farmers'  servants,  and 
porters  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  or  baggage ;  but.  never  artists, 
oor  mechanics.  They  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  all  of  which 
can  eat  together ;  but  orie  tribe  ne- 
ver marries  .  with  another.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Lingabantas  have  a  civil 


jurisdiction  over  the  Teliga  Baniji- 
garu ;  but  in  order  to  settle  matters 
relating  to  their  own  cast,  they 
choose  the  man  whom  they  judge  to 
be  most  capable  j  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  Gurus,  this  man  calk 
an  assembly  of  the  elders,  and  settles 
the  affair. 

**  Their  Gurus  are  all  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishuavam  Brah- 
mans,  and  never  punish  any  delin- 
quent without  the  advice  of  a  coun- 
cil of  elders.  In  their  visits,  these 
Gurus  live  in  the  temples,  and  as- 
semble the  people  in  order  to  collect 
their  contributions,  and  to  bestow 
Upadesa  and  Chacrantikam  on  such 
as  choose  to  receive  them.  The 
Panchanga  act  as  their  Purohita, 
attending  at  births,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  and  on  each  occasion  re- 
ceives charity. 

"  Among  the  Teliga  Banijigam 
the  custom  of  Daseri  prevails.     A 
Daseri  is  a  man  dedicated   to  the 
sen7  ice  of  the  Tripathi  Vishnu ;  that 
is  to  say,  who  subsists  by  begging 
in  the  name  of  that  idol.    When  a 
sick  man  is  in  great  danger,  he  fre- 
quently vows,    if  he  recovers,  to 
take  Daseri,  or  to  make  one  of  his 
sons '  assume  that  profession  ;   and 
ever  afterwards  the  eldest   son  of 
the  family  must  follow  that  business, 
but  the  younger  sons  follow  some 
industrious  employment.     The  Da- 
seri may  marry,  and  may  be  a  rich 
man,  as  the  younger  branches  of 
his  family  live*  in  his  house,  and 
cultivate  the  ground,  or  carry  00 
trade;    but    he    himself   wanders 
about,  and  collects  grain,  and  small 
money,  from   those  who  are  cba*' 
ri table.    They  get  by  rote  a  prayer 
iu  Telinga  poetry,  which  they  coc«* 
stantly  bawl  out  in  the  streets,  and 
endeavour  further  to  attract  notice 
by  blowing  on  a  conch.     It  seems 
to  be  only*  the  Sndras  of  the  Vishnu 
sect  that  follow  .this  idle  life,  and 

few 
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y  few  of  them  are  able  either  to  read 
i>r  write. 

..  "  TheTelinga  Banijigaru  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true  Sudras,  and 
they  allow  this  to  be  die  case.     A 
few  of  them  learn  to  read  and  writ? 
acQpmpts,  but  they  never  attempt 
any  other  kind  of  learning.    They 
eat  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  fowls,  and 
fish,  and  may  use  bang  j  but  they 
ought  not  todr^nk  spirituous  liquors. 
They  bury  the  dead ;  and  the  wo- 
men formerly  used, to  bury  them- 
selves alive  with  their  deceased  hus- 
bands, but  this  'custom  has  fallen 
'into  disuse.     They  pray  to  Vishnu, 
and  all  the  gods  of  his  family,  and 
also  to  Dbarrna  Raja,,  an  inferior 
god  of  a   beneficent  nature  j    but 
with  the  Jjptinians.  hp  /s  not  an 
object  of  ^9fship.     In  caie  of  dan- 
ger, they  offer  bloody  .sacrifices  to 
several  destructive,  spirits ;  sue]^  as 
^larima,  Putalima,  Mutialima^  and 
Gungoma,  whicjb  is.  a,  luflip  o£\miia 
made  into  a  sort,  of  temporary  |tmage« 
"the  Brahmans  of  tins,  country  abhor 
this  kind  of'  Worship,  a^id  oajl  .all 
these  gods  01  tlae vulgar  evil  spirits, 
Saktis,  or  ministers  of  Siva.    They 
never  offer  sacrifices,  at  the  temple- 
of  these  deities,  and  much  less  ever 
act  as  their  Pujaris.,     Influenced, 
however,  by  superstition,  although 
they  condemn  the  practice,  they  in 
sickness  occasionally  send  a  small 
offering  of  fruit  or  money  to  these 
deities  $  but,  lieing  ashamed  to  do  it 
publicly,  the  present  is  generally 
conveyed  by  some,  child,  who  may, 
be  supposed  to  have  made  the  offer-' t 
ing  by  mistake.     The  small  temples* 
of  these  deities-  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  Pujaris  are  in  general  of 
tne  impure  casts.      I   am  inclined 
indeed  to  believe,  that  they  are  the 
original  gods,  of  the  country,  and 
that  these  impure  casts  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  rude  tribes  that  oc- 


cupied the  country  before  the  origin, 
of  the  Brahmans,,  or  other  sects,  thai 
introduced  forms  of  worship  more 
complicated,  and  more  favourable  ta 
the  priesthood. 
.  "  Many  of  the  people  who  bun> 
lime  are  a  kind  of  low  Teliga  Ba- 
nijigaru,   as  they    can   eat  in   th$ 
houses  of  that  class }  but  their  na- 
tive language  is  the  Karnataka,  ojr 
Canarese;   and  the  two  tribes  do, 
not  intermarry.     They  are  divided 
into  several  families,  and  no  man 
marries  out  of  his  own ;  but  they 
can  all  eat  together.     They   have 
hereditary  chiefs,  who  settle  disputes 
relating  to  cast ;  but  in  civil  affairs 
they  are  subject  to  the  chiefs  of  die 
Pancham  Banijigaru.     They  do  not 
wear  the  Linga,  yet  they  consider, 
a>   their    Guru    the    Nidamavudy 
Swamalu.,     who    is    a  ,Mahantina 
Ein'aru,  and  .lives  in  the  Bala-pura 
district.     They  never  eat  with. the 
sect  of  Siva,  and  use  animal  fopdp 
ah4  bang,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
drink  spirituous  liquors-  They  bury 
the  dead.     They  are ^allowed  a  plu-* 
rality  of  wives,  who  are  not  coil** 
fined,,  and  are   so  industrious  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  support  to> 
their  husbands.     They  are  never  di- 
vorced, except  for  adultery  3  and,  if 
th^ir  infidelity,  has  not  been  with*  a 
man  of  a  very  low  cast, .  the  parties' 
are   frequently    reconciled    by   the* 
Sivamalu,   who  makes  them  eat  to- 
gether some   consecrated    victuals^ 
which,  with  some  holy  water,  puLs 
an  end  to  all  differences.     None  of 
them  can  either  read  or  write.  They. 
never  become  Daseri.     The  god  of 
their  cast  is  Vencaty-  Itamana,  or 
the  Tripathi  Vishnu  j  but  they  pray 
also  to  Dharma  llaja,  and  offer  sa.-. 
orifices  to  Marima,  and  other*  de-s 
structive  spirits. 

"  Another  inferior  kind  of  Ti;ljga» 
Barnjiga*    arc    the    Goni   .makers-.. 

They 
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They  will  willingly  eat  in  the  houses 
of  that  cast ;  but  these  will  not  re- 
torn  the  compliment.  They  will 
also  eat  the  meat  prepared  by  a  ftan- 
cham  Banijiga.  They  have  their 
town  hereditary  chiefs,  who  are  as 
Ignorant  as  their  followers,  none  of 
them  being  able  either  to  read  or 
write^  Some  of  them  are  farmers, 
and  some  are  small  traders,  which 
does  not  effect  any  difference  in 
cast.  They  do  not  wear  the  Linga, 
and  their  Guru  is  one  of  the  here- 
ditary chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam 
Brahmans,  whose  family  title  is 
Tata  Acharya.  Tbe  present  Guru, 
turned  Rama  Acharlu,  lives  here. 
Those  who  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try bury  their  dead,  and  the  Gohi 
makers  of  the  lower  Carnatic  burn 
theirs  j  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  two  from  intermarrying.  They 
are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives. 
Without  danger  of  losing  cast,  they 
can  eat  bogs,  fowls,  mutton,  and 
fish,  and  can  drink  spirituous  liquors. 

".  The  Devangas   are  a  set  of 
weavers,  consisting  of  two  nations, 
'lLarnata,  and  Telinga. 

"  Tbe  Karnata  or  Canara  De- 
vangas in  this  country  all  wear  the 
Lmea,  but  are  a  distinct  cast  from 
tbe  Pancham  Banijigas,  with  whom 
they  neither  eat  nor  intermarry. 
The  same  is  the  case  between  them  . 
and  the  Teliga  Devangas.  Their 
Guru  is  Cari  Baswa~uppa,  who, 
from  the  place  of  his  residence,  is 
commonly  called  the  Nitlamavudy 
Swamatu.  The  Devangas  pretend 
that  he  is  totally  independent  of  the 
Gurus  of  the  Linga  Banirigaru  j  but 
1  have  reason  to  think  that  this  is  a 
vain  piece  of  pride,  and  that  be  is 
one  of  the  Mahantiua  before  men* 
fioned.  The  Guru  sends  Jangamas 
to  all  the  villages  where  Devangas 
reside,  and  receives  contributions 
under  the  name  of  charity.    Owing 


to  a  dispute  about  Hie  burning  nf 
the  body  of  the  Raja's  nXother,  thi* 
priest  incurred  the  heavy  dispieasnre 
of  Tippoo,  and  was  tinker  the  neces* 
stty  of  flying  to  the'  tloititnions  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot/  and  still  re- 
mains there  at  Tfinqmaly.  Tho 
learning  is  chiefly  co&fined  to  the 
Swartklu  and  his"  pupils.  Moat  of 
the  Jangamas  are  acknowledged* 
even  by  their  followers,  to  be  very 
ignorant.  The  sect  have  a  book 
called  Devahga  Purara,  which  every 
One  may  read.  It  was  written  by 
Devanga  Muni,  die  common  an* 
cestor  of  the  race.  The  Jangamaa 
read  the  Daswatla  nfratta,  and  pos« 
sess  many  books  that,  the  Devangas 
are  not  permitted  to  see.  Oat  of 
these  thev  repeat  portions  to  the 
laity,  at  the  annual  ceremony  per* 
formed  hi  memory  of  their  deceased 

Kent*,  at  births,  and  at  funerals. 
ese,  portions  are  committed  to 
memory  bj  the  Jangamas,  it  not 
being  hwmi  fof  the  laity  even  to 
look  at  the  books  $  bat  as  these  are 
written  in  the  vulgar  language,  and 
of  course  are  understood  by  every 
one,  the  Devangas  are  laughed  at 
by  their  neighbours  for  considering 
them  as  of  any  value.  The  Pan- 
changa  attends  at  marriages,  and 
reads  a  Mantram  in  Sanscrit,  which, 
being  unintelligible,  is  very  highly 
valued.  The  knowledge  of  the 
laity  is  confined  to  the  keeping  of 
accompts  and  writing  letters.  The 
Gurus  and  Jangamas  possess  the 
same  authority  over  the  Devangas, 
as  they  do  over  the  Pancham  fia- 
nijijras. 

"  The  proper  god  of  the  cast  is 
Iswara,  or  Siva,  and  his  wire  and 
family,  especially  his  servant  the 
Baswa,  and  his  son  Ganesa,>who  has 
particular  authority  over  the  loam, 
and,  when  his  worship  is  neglected, 
is  apt  to  make  it  go  wrong. 
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"  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
Canara  Devanges  are  called  lj jam* 
ana.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
council  of  the  elders,  these  chiefs 
take  cognizance  .of  all  offences 
against  the  ceremonies  of  cast.  They 
Reprimand  for  small  offences;  for 
those  of  a  higher  nature,  excommu- 
nicate; and,  in  cases  of  great  in* 
portance,  send  the  accused  person  to 
the  Swauialu  for  his  decision.  The 
chiefs  and  councils  endeavour  to 
settle  all  civil  disputes  between 
members  of  the  cast;  first,  by  ad- 
monition; then  by  excommonica* 
tion  of  those  who  are  unreasonable ; 
and  finally  by  applying  to  the  officers 
of  government,  who  generally  en- 
force the  decrees  of  the  Ijyaraanas. 

"  The  whole  of  the  Canara  De* 
vangas  can  intermarry.  ,  They  are 
allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,,  which 
they  purchase  from  their  parents, 
paying  from  four  to  sixteen  pagodas 
\ll.6s.  2-j-d.— - 51  7s.  5|4.)  for  each', 
according  to  their  circumstances. 
The  wives  are  not  shut  up ;  nor. are 
they  ever  divorced,  except  for  add* 
tery.  They  eat  no  animal  food,  nor 
use.  any  intoxicating  substance,  ex- 
cept as  a  medicine.  They  bury  the 
dead,  and  believe  that  after  death 
good  men  are  united  to  God  :  bad 
men  suffer  transmigration*  The 
Nidamavudy  Swamalu  is  looked 
tipon  as  the  same  with  Iswara,  and 
even  a  common  Jangama  is  con* 
aldered  as  a  portion  of  the  deity. 

"  Hie  Teliga  Devangas  retain 
their  native  Telinga  language,  but 
are  divided  into  two  sects,  of  whom 
one  worships  Vishnu,  and  the  other 
Iswara  j  but  both  sects  intermarry, 
the  wife  always  adopting  the  religion 
Of  the  husband. 

"  The  Teliga  Devangas  of  the 
sect  of  Siva  dp  not  wear  the  Linga, 
although  they  consider  Cari  Baswa- 
uppa  as  their  Guru.  This  priest 
admonishes   them    to   wash   their 


heads,  and  to  pray  regularly  to 
Iswara;  and,  as  usual,  requires  from 
them  contributions.  He  has  a  small 
due  on  every  marriage.  The  Pan* 
changa  reads  Man  trams  at  births, 
marriages,  and  funerals;  at  the 
Amavasya,  or  last  day  of  the  lunar 
month  j  and  at  the  Tithi,  or  day  on 
which  their  parents  died  5  on  both 
of  which  days  a  fast,  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  deceased  parents,  » 
observed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Hindu  race.  On  these  occasions 
the  Jangamas  attend,  but  merely  to 
receive  charity.  Concerning  a  fu- 
ture life,  they  have  similar  opinions 
with  tfeose  who  wear  the  Linga. 
They  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to  tne 
Baktis.  They  bury  the  dead.;  and 
the  custom  of  the  widow  burying 
fcerself  alive  with  her  husband's 
body  was  once  prevalent  among 
them,  but  has  now  become  obsolete* 
Girls,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  con* 
tinue  to  be  marriageable*  A  man 
is  allowed  to  take  many  wives,  but 
is  not  permitted  to  shut  them  up, 
nor  to  divorce  them  for  any  cause 
except  adultery.  The  men  confix^ 
their  learning  to  their  being  able  to 
read  and  write  accompts.  They 
eat  fowls,  fish,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
goats;  but  account  it  unlawful  .to 
drink  spirituous  liquors.  . 

"  The  Teliga  Devangas  of  the 
Vishnu  sect  are  followers  of  the  Sri 
Vaishnavam  Brahrhans,  and  are  ac- 
knowledged by  them  to  be  Sudras. 

"  The  hereditary  chiefs,  or  Ijya- 
manas,  of  all  the  Devangas  are  the 
same,  each  man  in  the  place  sub- 
mitting to  the  authority  of  the  chief 
of  the  sect  that  is  most  numerous. 

"  The  Shaynagas,  or  Shaynagaru* 
form  a  very  numerous  and  wealthy 
class  of  weavers.  They  are  divided^ 
in.to  two  nations,  Telinga  and  Ca* 
riara ;  Jbut  of  the  former,  there  art 
none  in  this  neighbourhood. 

«'  Although  by  far  the  greater 

part 
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.part  of  the  Canara  Shaynagas  ,are 
settled  below  the  Ghats,  in  countries, 
where  theTamul  language  is  spoken/ 
and  though  all  these  who  are  settled 
now  in  this  neighbourhood  came  up 
from  the  lower  Carnatic  about  eighty 
or  a  hundred,  years  ago,  yet  the 
whole  cast  retain  the  language  of 
Karnata  as  their  native  tougue.  This 
confirms  the  truth  of  a  tradition  pre- 
valent among  them,  of  their. having 
all  originally  gone  dowu  from  this 
country  j  but  they  can  assign  no 
date,  nor  any  reason,  for  such  an 
emigration.  T^hey  are  divided  into 
two  classes  $  one  dedicated  to  re- 
ligion, and  called  Einaru,  Jangamas, 
or  Wodearu  >  the  other  follow  lay 
professions.  All  the  weavers,  caji 
intermarry  -,  but  they  are  never  ho- 
noured by  an  intermarriage  with  the 
fcinaru,  nor  are  they  ever  admitted 
hi  to  that  sacred  order.  They  wear 
die  Linga,  and  consider  their 
priests  as  portions  of  the  deity.  They 
Bury  the  dea^.  They  can  eat  in 
the  house  of  a  Pancham  Bauijiga, 
but  the  two  casts,  never  inter- 
marry. ,  .  • 
"  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
Canara  Shaynagas  are.  called  Ijya- 
mana,  and,  with  a  council  of  elders, 

■  possess  die  sole  cognizance  of  trans- 
gressions against  the  rules  of  cast, 
as  well  as  of  civil  disputes  \  for  the, 
power  of  the.  Jangamas^  is  confined 
to  admonition.  They  do  not  shut 
up  their  women  $  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  take  a  second  wife,  unless 
the  first  dies,  or  has  no  chUdren* 
When  a  man  marries  his  first  wife, 
he  must  give  her  father  ioffanams* 
or  3/.  Js.  lOd.  j  for  a  second  he  m\xsl 

'  give  131  fanamsj  or  *tl.  ft.  ll'^d... 
No  divorce  can  take  pfape,' except 
for  adultery  i)n'  the'  side  of  the# 
woman  j  the  wife  in  India .  having 
no  remedy  for  her  husband's  infi-  • 
delity  except  her  tongue,  and,  In 
case  of  her  being  too  free  in  the 


use  of  t^atfw^jpoifc.  the*  mas  verf 
jfrequentljr  repress  it  by, 4  beaiing. 

'  '/,'Phe  .weay^rs  .learn  &y  lead  and 
write  accompts,  ?ndj<rtte*5  cm  bu- 
siness ;.  but  in  this  .country,  these  *& 
reckoned  very  mean  .  accomplish- 
ments.- A  plain  ,  composition,  in 
prose,  and  consisting  merely  of  com- 
mon sense,  is  looked  upon  as  a.Jcind 
of  reading  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
man  of  learning,  ,.who  ought  always 
,to  compose  in  poetry ;  and  the 
more  obscure  h«  genders  his  mean- 
ing by  ajlegories,  the  better.  The 
books  containing  the  doctrines  of 
the  sect  are,  confined  entirely  to  the 
Einaru,  whpse  duty  it  is  to  .explain 
them  to  .the  laymen.  The  chief 
book  in  use  among,  them  U  called 
the  Markaudiya  £urana;  and  they 
do  not  receive  as  canonical  the  Bas- 
wana.Purana. 

"  Among  thq Einaru  of  the  Shay- 
nagas are  several  high  priests,  called 
rutta  Devarusa  orSwamalus.  These 
are  all  Sannyasis,  and  seem  to  be 
independent  of  each  other.  Those 
which  are  known  to  the  people 
here,  are,  Sankara  Devaru,  who 
lives  at  Changamau,  near  Trino- 
malyj  Bhusagara  Swami,  at  Na- 
rasingha  pura,  near  Ameej  Ganga- 
dhara  Swami,  at  Kunji $  Senavera 
Devaru j, ,  at  Chinamangala,  near 
Trinpmalyj  and  ^urusiddha  De- 
varu,  aj  Trinomaly :  all  which  places 
are  *  iu  the,  lower  Carnajtic.  These 
Putta  fievaru  have  their  Ma  tarns  at 
the  places  above  mentioned,  but 
travel  ,  occasionally  ,  through  the 
country  occupied  iy  the  weavers, 
collecting  die.  contributions  of  the 
charisable,.  bestowing, advice  on  the 
adults,  and  {he-  Linga  on  the  chil- 
dren, who  receive  it  with  some  par- 
tic  ulai  ceremonies.^  t  Each  of  the 
^uttaTievarus.  educates  ^  boy,  who 
is  of  the  sacre^  class  by.birth,  who 
is  intended  to  be  the  successor  of 
his  master,  and  uho  is  called  Mari. 

The 
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The  Pntta  Devaru,  if  he  chooses, 
may  deliver  over  his  office  tq  the 
Man,  and  take  a  wife*  in  which 
case  he  is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  Einaru.  This  is  frequent]/ 
done,  as  my  informants  were  ob- 
liged to  confess;  though  they  did 
so  with  great  reluctance,  for  they 
were  unwilling  to  disgrace  their 
Swamalus  before  their  neighbours, 
who  consider  celibacy  as  a  much 
more  honourable  slate  than  mar- 
riage. The  married  Einaru  have 
their  houses  near  the  different  Ma- 
tams.  Some  of  diem  live  with  the 
Sannyasis,  and  are  their  menial  ser- 
vants ;  but  (he  greater  part  of  them, 
that  are  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue, 
wander  about  to  collect  charity  for 
their  support.  In  the  lower  Car- 
natic  they  are  said  to  sell  glass  rings, 
and  other  trinkets. 

"  The  people  of  this  cast,  with 
whom  I  conversed,  were  either  so 
ignorant,  or  so  unwilling  to  speak, 
on  the  subject  of  their  religion,  that 
I  cannot  depend  much  on  what  they 
said.  The  Jangamas  of  the  Pan- 
cham  Banijigaru  ailedge,  that  die 
Swamalus  of  the  Shaynagas  are  of 
their  sect ;  and  the  Mahantina,  no 
doubt,  *  attend  at  the  funerals  and 
other  public  ceremonies  of  the 
Shaynagas;  but  those  ailedge  that 
this  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
begging,  and  that  they  perform  no 
part  of  the  ceremony.  The  Pau- 
changa  reads  mautrams  at  marriages 
and  births,  and  receives  the  usual 
fees. 

"  The  Commas,  or  Coramaru, 
are  a  set  of  people  considered  by  the 
Brahmans  as  of  an  impure  or  mixed 
breed.  They  make  baskets,  and 
trad*  in  grain  and  salt  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  none  of  them  can 
read  or  write.  They  live,  in  ge- 
neral, in  small  camp*  of  moveable* 
huts,  which  are  sometimes  stationary 
near  large  towns ;  but  they  are  often 
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in  a  state  of  dairy  motion,  while  ihe 
people  are  following  their  mercan- 
tile concerns.  The  Coramas  consist 
of  four  families,  Maydraguta,  Ca- 
vadiru,  Maynapatru,  and  Satipatru. 
These  are  analogous  to  the  Gotrams 
of  the  Brahmans  ;  for  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  same  family  never 
interrnarry,  being  considered  as  too 
nearly  allied  by  kindred.  The  men 
are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  and 
purchase  them  from  their  parents. 
The  agreement  is  made  for  a  certain 
number  of  fanams,  which  are  to  be 
paid  by  instalments,  as  they  can  be 
procured  by  the  young  woman's  in- 
dustry; for  the  women  of1  this  cast 
are  very  diligent  in  spinning,  and 
carrying  on  petty  traffic.  When 
the  bargain  has  been  made,  the 
bridegroom  provides  four  sheep,  and 
some  country  rum,  and  gives  a  feast 
to  the  cast,  concluding  the  cere- 
mony by  wrapping  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  round  his  bride.  Should  a 
man's  wife  prove  unfaithful,  he  ge- 
nerally contents  himself  with  giving 
her  a  beating,  as  she  is  toe  valuable 
to  be  parted  with  on  slight  grounds  ; 
but,  if  he  chooses,  she  may  be  di- 
vorced. In  this  case,  he  must, as- 
semble the  cast  to  a  feast,  where  he 
publicly  declares  his  resolution ;  and 
the  woman  is  then  at  liberty  to 
marry  any  person  that  she  chooses, 
who  is  willing  to  take  her. 

"  The  Coramas  do  not  follow  nor 
employ  the  Brahmans;  nor  have 
they  any  priests,  or  sacred  order. 
When  in  distress,  they  chiefly  in- 
voke Vencaty  Ramana,  the  Tnpatbi 
Vishnu,  and  vow  small  offerings  of 
money  to  his  temple,  should  they 
escape.  They  frequently  go  into 
the  woods,  and  sacrifice  fowls,  pig?, 
goats,  and  sheep,  to  Muni,  who  is  a 
male  deity,  and  is  said  by  the  Brah- 
mans to  be  a  servant  of  Iswara  ;  but 
of  this  circumstance  the  Commas 
profess  ignorance,  They,  as  usual,  eat 
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the  sacrifices.  They  have  no  images, 
nor  do  they  worship  any.  Ouce  in 
two  or  three  years  the  Coramas  of  a 
village  make  a  collection  among 
themselves,  and  purchase  a  brass  pot, 
in  which  they  put  five  branches  of 
the  melia  azadarichta,  and  a  cocoa 
nut.  This  is  covered  with  flowers, 
and  sprinkled  with  sandal-wood 
water.  It  is  kept  in  a  small  tem- 
porary shed  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  people  feast  and 
drink,  sacrificing  lambs  and  fowls  to 
Marima,  the  daughter  of  Siva.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  they 
throw  the  pot  into  the. water. 

"  The  Panchalas,  or  Panchalaru, 
a.  name  corrupted  by  the  Mussul- 
mans into  Panscbal,  are  a  cast  that 
follow  fivev  different  trades,  gold- 
smiths ,  carpenters*  blacksmiths, 
masons,  aad  coppersmiths.  These 
occupations  do  not  occasion  any  dif- 
feienee  of  cast ;  the  son  of  a  man 
of  any  one  of  the  trades  may,  if  he 
pleases,  follow  any  other,  and  all  of 
them  can  eat  together  and  inter- 
marry. •  Each  trade,  it  is  true,  has 
a  .  head-man  -,  but  the  whole  are 
subject  to  one  hereditary  chief,  who 
is.  here  a  goldsmith.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  left  haud  side  $  and  at 
present  the  dispute  between  him  . 
and  the  chief  of  the  Baniiigaa  runs 
so  high,  that  government  Lave  been 
obliged  to  part  the  town  into  two 
divisions.  In  the  one  of  these,  the 
right  hand  side  is  not  allowed  to 
perform  any  ceremonies,  nor  td  go 
in  procession  ;  and  the  other  di- 
vision is  kept  equally  sacred  from 
the  intrusions  of  their  adversaries. 
The  headman  of  the  goldsmiths  has 
a  similar  jurisdiction  with  other 
chiefs  of  casts,  and,'  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  council*  can  levy  flues, 
which  are  given  to  the  goddess 
Kali,  that  is  to  say,  to  her  priest. 

"The  Panchalaru  are  divided  into 
two  sects,  one  worshipping  Siva, 


the  other  adoring  Vishnu  ;  bat  thfc 
does  not  produce  any  schism,  the 
two  parties  eating  together,  and  in- 
termarrying; and  when  this  hap- 
pens, the  wife  adopts  die  religion  of 
her  husband.  Kali  is  considered  as 
the  proper  deity  of  the  cast,  but  re- 
ceives no  bloody  sacrifices  from  ber 
votaries.  Both  sects  are  prohibited 
from  animal  food,  from  spirituous 
liquors,  from  divorce  (except  in 
case  of  adultery),  and  from  marry - 
nig. a  girl  that  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  The  Brahmans  read 
mautraras  at  the  births^  marriages, 
and  funerals  of  both  sects  j  and  no 
distinction  is  made  by  either,  whe- 
ther the  Brahman  be  a  worshipper 
of  Siva  or  of  Vishnu. 

"  The  most  numerous  ancT  richest 
of  the  Panchalas  belong  to  the  sect 
of  Siva,  and  wear  the  Lingaj  but 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Pancham  Banijigas,  and  in  fact 
are  their  most  bitter  enemies.  TO* 
sect  bury  the  dead. 

"  The  Emchalas   who  worship 
Vishnu  are  called  Bagota,  and  have 
among  them  a  family  dedicated  to 
religion.      The  eldest  son  of  thi* 
family  always  succeeds  to  the  dignity 
of  Guru  on  die  death  of  his  father ; 
the  other  male  branches  of  the  fa- 
mily, are  supported  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  sect,  .and  pass  their  time 
in  devotion  and  study.    The  women 
of  the  family  intermarry  with  die 
working  men  of  the  cast.     The 
Guru    is    named    Vipur    Vencaty 
Acharya,;    Vipur  being  bis  name, 
and  Vencaty  Acharya  his  title.    He 
lives,   at    Wadiga-palla,    which  ii 
tvyelve  cosses  from  Bangalore,  ani 
rn  the  Doda  Bala-pura  district.  H« 
travels  about  among  his  followers, 
receiving  their  contributions,  axi 
bestowing  Upadesa>    and  Chakno- 
t  ikam,  or  Mudradarana,.  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Sanskrit  language. 

"  Tlie  Madigas*    or  Madigarfl, 
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are  looked  upon  as  a  very  low  cast. 
They  dress  hides,  make  shoes,  and 
some  of  them  cultivate  the  ground, 
acting  as  servants  to  the  farmers. 
They  are  divided  into  small  tribes  of 
ten  or  twelve  houses,  and  intermarry 
with  the  daughters  of  these  houses 
only,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
purity  ef  their  race :  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  as  fond  as  those  easts 
that  are  esteemed  infinitely  superior 
in  rank]  Some  of  the  richer  among 
them  take  two  or  more  wives  $  but 
this,  is  not  common,  as  a  girl's 
father  requires  from  thirty  -to  eighty 
fanams  (ll.  (te.  I|d.— 22.  13*.  8%d.) 
They  never  divorce  their  wives  for 
any  crime,  except  adultery.  They 
eat  carrion,  and  all  manner  of  animal 
food;  and  avowedly  drink  spirituous 
liquors.  Their  religious  worship 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Coramaruj  but  they 
have  a  priestly  tribe,  who  never  in- 
termarry with  the  laity,  who  live 
entirely  on  their  contributions,  and 
are  called  Jambu.  There  is  a  Ma- 
tam  of  Jambu  at  Cuddapa,  and  the 
office  of  high  priest  there  is  heredi- 
tary. This  person  takes  frequent 
rounds  through  the  country,  collect- 
ing money,  and  admonishing  his 
followers.  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  Jambu  $  and,  if  they  have 
any  learning  among  them,  they 
keep  it  entirely  to  themselves,  as 
none  of  the  laity  can  either  read  or 
write. 

"  The  Madigaru,  who  by  the 
English  of  Madras,  are  called  Siclars, 
have  no  hereditary  chiefs ;  but,  in 
case  of  any  fault  being  committed 
by  a  person  of  the  cast,  the  elders 
assemble,  and  punish  him  according 
to  custom. 

"  The  Rungaru  are  a  tribe  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  the  Sudra  cast.  They 
are  taylors,  and  printers  of  calico 
cloths,  t* hey  have  hereditary  chiefs, 


with  the  usual  jurisdiction,  and  fol- 
low the  rules  of  their  cast.  .Their 
Guru  is  an  hereditary  chief  of  the 
■Sri  Vaishnavam,  who  resides  at  Se* 
ringapatara.  He  punishes  obstinate 
offenders,  and  bestows  Upadesa^ 
and  in  return  takes  their  contribu- 
tions. He  does  not  favour  this  cast 
by  giving  them  Chakrantikara. 

"  The  Jotyphanada,  or  Jotyriaga- 
rada  Ganagaru,  are  a  kind  of  oil- 
makers,  who  deal  largely  in  that 
commodity,  and  have  two  o$en  in 
their  mills.  They  pretend  to  be  of 
tlie  Bheri,  or  Nagarada  sect  of  th$ 
Vaisya  cast)  but  this  is  not  admitted 
by  either  the  Bheri  or  Brahmans. 
They  are  a  real  Karnataca  tribe. 
Two  families  here  wear  the  Lioga, 
and  are  not  admitted  either  to  eat  or 
intermarry  with  the  others,  who  are 
all  followers  of  one  of  the  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brah7 
mans,  who  lives  here,  and  is  called 
Nullary  Chakravarti.  He  bestow* 
on  them  (Jpadesa,  and  sometimes 
Chakrantikam,  but  that  rarely. 
When  thev  marry,  he  gives  them  4 
string  or  thread,  to  be  worn  over  tha* 
shoulder.  This  should  be  given  tb 
the  real  Vaisya  only,  but  a  relaxa^ 
tion  is  made  in  their  favour,  as  they, 
pay  for  the  badge  ;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  privileges  of  the  lower 
casts  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
very  little  importance.  The  Guru 
comes  sometimes  in  person,  and  at 
others  sends  his  agents,  to  levy  the 
dues  which  are  paid  at  marriages, 
and  to  receive  the  casual  charity 
that  is  given  according  to  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  his  followers. 

"  These  oil-makers  offer  sacri- 
fices to  the  Saktisj  or  destructive 
powers  j  making  vows  to  do  so, 
when  they  are  iri  sickness  or  distress. 
Some  of  them  take  Daseri ;  and 
their  descendants  ever '  afterwards 
follow  the  same  manner  of  living, 
L  2  and 
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and  refuse  to  intermarry  with  the 
industrious  part  of  the  cast,  whom 
they  consider  as  their  inferiors. 
Some  of  the  oil-makers  bum,  and 
some  bury  the  deacj.  There  hare 
/  6een  instances  in  the  memory  of 
man,  of  some  of  their  widows  hay- 
ing burned  themselves  along  with 
the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  but  it 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Their 
wives  can  be  divorced  for  adultery 
only,  and  are  not  shut  up,  although 
the  men  are  allowed  a  plurality  of 
women.  They  eat  no  animal  food, 
nor  is  it  lawful  for  them  to  drink' 
spirituous  liquors.  They  possess  no 
learning,  farther  than  being  able  to 
read  and  write  accompts;  and  a. 
few  poems  ift  the  Andray,  or  po- 
etical language  of  Telingana,  which 
the  Daseri  commit  to  memory. 

"The  people  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Karnata,  are  called  Chitra- 
kara,  are  commonly  better  known 
by  the  Mussulman  appellation  Ji- 
ntgar,  or  Jiligar.  They  make  chests', 
trunks,  scrutoires,  beds,  and  palan* 
.  keens,  paint  houses,  draw  pictures  of 
the  gods  and  of  women,  gild,  act  as 
.  tailors,  make  gold  thread  and  sword 
.  scabbards,  turn  wood,  and  bind 
books'.  They  never  cultivate  the 
ground ,  nor  act  as  merchants.  They 
pretend  to  be  of  the  Kshatriya  cast, 
and  their  Guru,  in  consequence,  in- 
dulges them  with  a  thread  like  that 
of  tie  Jgrahmans;  but  their  preten- 
tions to  high  rank  are  entirely  dis- 
avowed by  all  other  casts.  They  . 
have  among  them  some  rudiments 
of  learning.  In  the  Braluuanda 
Purana,  which  is  the  book  that  they 
consider  as  appropriated  to  their 
cast,  it  is  related,  they  say,  that  their 
ancestors,  on  account  of  some  in- 
jury done  to  the  Brahmans,  were, 
condemned  to  follow  their  present 
mechanical  occupations.  They  are. 
divided  into  two  sects,  one  worship* 


ing  Srva,  and  the  otlier  Vwhnn  . 
but  this  division  produces  no  dif- 
ference of  cast,  as  they  can  all  eat 
and  marry  together,  the  wile,  a* 
usual,  adopting  the  religion  of  her 
husband.    The  worshippers  of  Sfr* 
do  not  wear  the  Linga,  but  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  Smartal  Brahman*. 
A  Vaidika  Brahman  residing  here 
bestows  the  thread  and  Upodesa, 
aud  attends  at  births,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  which  are  performed  on 
tile  pile,  and  are  sometimes  accost 
panied  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  wile. 
Those  who  worship  Vishnu  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sri  Yaishnavam  Brah- 
mans.      Neither  division   of  these 
people  eat  animal  food,  nor  drini 
spirituous  .liquors.  They  are  allowed 
plurality  of  women,  but  do  not  con- 
fine them.  .  Like  all  the  other  tribes 
of  this  country,  however,   tbey  do 
not  willingly  admit  any  person  of  a 
different  race  into  the  inner  apart- 
ments of  their  houses,  especially  i* 
he  be  of  a  cast  that  they  consider  a* 
inferior  to  their  own  j    persons  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  those    whom  * 
they  consider  as  of  higher  rank,  cm 
go  into  every  part  of  their  house, 
except  the  kitchen.    The  circum- 
stances which  seem  chiefly  to  add 
dignity  to  a  cast  are,  its  being  re- 
stricted from  the  pleasures  ci  the 
world,  especially  those  of  the  table; 
the  following  no  useful  employment, 
and  the  being  dedicated   lo  what 
they  call  piety  and  learning.  Almost 
every  jman  endeavours,  as  much  a* 
possible,  to  assume  at  least  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  these  qualifica- 
tions;   and  in  the  .people  of  this 
couiitry  a  hypocritical  cant  b  a  re- 
markable feature.    Even  young' men 
of  active  professions,  when  talking 
on  business,  will  frequently  turn. up 
their  eyes  to  heaven,    and    make 
pious    ejaculations,  attended  with 
heavy  sjghs. 

"The 
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«'  The  Shalay  are  a  cast  of 
weavers,  divided  into  two  distinct 
tribes,  that  never  intermarry,  and 
have  separate  hereditary  chiefs. 
They  are  of  a  Telinga  origin,  and  in 
their  families  retain  that  language  3 
according  to  tradition  they  have 
been  in  this  country  for  six  gene- 
rations.   • 

"The  Samay  Shalay  wear  the 
Linga,  and  of  course  arc  worship-  . 
pert;  of  Iswara,  and  the  gods  of  his 
family.  They  reject  the  worship  of 
the  Saktis,  or  destructive  powers. 
Their  Gurus  ace  the  Einaru  of  the 
Pancham  ftanijigas,  wjth  which  casf 
ttye  Samay  Shalay  can  eat,  but  they 
cannot  intermarry.  When  their 
Guru  visits  the  town,  each  Shalay 
of  this  sect  must  present  him  with, 
two  fanams  (Is.  4d.)  ;  and  when  a 
Samay  Shalay  waits  on  the  Guru  at 
the  Matam,  he  must  make  an  offer- 
ing of  ten  fanams,  (dd.  Hid.).  The 
Guru  does  not  give  Upadesa ;  hut, 
in  place  of  if,  bestows  the  Linga* 
In  case  of  the  Guru's  absence,  this 
may  be  done  by  any  Einaru.  Itie 
Einaru  attends  at  births,  marriages, 
funerals,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
building  a  new  house.  The  Pan- 
'changa  attends  at  marriages  to  read 
the  mantrams,  or  service  proper  for 
the  ceremony,  and  receives  the  usual 
fees.  On  these  occasions,  the  Einaru 
washes  the  bridegroom's  feet,  and 
gives  him  some  consecrated  victuals. 
They  bury  the  dead, 'dud  the  widow 
is  sometimes  buried  alive  at  the 
same  time,  but  not  in  the  -same 
grave  with  the  deceased  husband. 
Widows  cannot  marry  a  second 
time,  as  is  the  case  throughout  India 
-  with  females  of  any  cast  above  those 
that  are  reckoned  impure.  The 
men  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives ; 
but,  except  for  adultery,  can  neither 
confine  nor  divorce  them.  They 
cannot  legally  eat  animal  food,  nor 
drink  spirituous  liquors.    The  lay- 


men are  permitted  to  read  several 
Parana* ;  such  as  the  Baswa  Purana, 
which  g*yes  an  account  of  the  laws* 
of  their  religion : ,  and  the  Shaiays- 
wara  Purana,  which  is  extracted 
from  a  book  called  the  Brahmanda 
Purana,  and  contains  the  rules  of 
their  particular  sect;  as  the  original 
work  contains  the  rules  of  every 
sect  whatever. 

"  The  worshippers  of  'Vishnu, 
among  this  class  of  weavers,  are 
called  Padma  Shalay,  and  give  the 
following  account'  of  their  origin. 
The  whole  Shalay  formerly  wore 
the  Linga ;  but  a  house  having  been 
possessed  by  a  devil,  and  (his  sect 
having  been  called  upon  to  cast  him 
out,  all  their  prayers  were  of  no 
avail.  At  length  ten  persons,  hav- 
ing thrown  aside  the  Linga,  and  of* 
fered  up  their  supplications  to  Vish- 
nu, they  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
enemy  $  and  ever  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  worship  of  this  god,  ia 
which  they  have  been  imitated  by 
many  of  their  brethren.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  men,  who  are 
called  Sadana  Ashorlu,  or  the  cele- 
brated heroes,  never  workj  and 
having  dedicated' themselves  to  the 
service  of  god,  live  upon  the  charity 
of  the  industrious  part  of  the  cast, 
with  whom  they  disdain  to  inter* 
marry. 

"  The  Guru  of  the  Padmd  Sha- 
lay is  Tata  Acharya,  one  of  the  here-" 
ditary  chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam 
Brahmans.  He  lives  at  Doda  Bala- 
pura,  and  t  bestows  Upadesa  and 
Cbakrantikajn.  He  lias  here  a 
deputy,  a  Vaidika  Brahman,  who 
attends  at  births,  marriages,  and 
burials.  Widows  are  never  buried 
alive.  The  Padma  Shalay  are  al- 
Jowed  a  plurality  of  wives  $  but  can- 
not confine  their  women,  nor  di- 
vorce them,  except  for  adultery. 
They  cannot  legally  eat  animal  food, 
por  drink, spirituous  liquors 5    but. 

are 
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are  permitted  to  use  Ganja,  or  bemp, 
"which  the  English  in  India  usually 
Call  Bang.  Some  among  them  are 
able  to  read  poetry,  and  have  a  book 
called  Markandiya  Parana,  which  is 
also  followed  by  several  sects  that 
wear  the  Linga,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Rishi  named 
Markarida. 

"  The  Comatigas  say,  that  they 
are  the  only  true  Vaisya,  which  is 
the  third  in  rank  of  the  pure  casts ; 
and  they  pretend,  that  now  they  are 
next  In  rank  to  the  Brahmans,  as  the 
second  pure  cast  has  become  ex- 
tinct. In  both  these  pretensions 
ihey  are  supported  by  all  the  Brah- 
mans who  are  not  desirous  of  flat- 
tering some  Raja  that  pretends  to  be 
a  Kshatri.  They  are  found  thinly 
scattered  in  every  part  of  India,  and 
are  not  prevented  from  eating  in 
common,  or  from  intermarriage,  by 
any  difference  of  nation  or  sect.  A 
Comatiga  coming  from  Kasl  or  Be- 
nares, on  being  examined,  attdibund 
lo  be  acquainted  wiifh  certain  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  the  cast,  and  which 
are  kept  secret,  is  received  here  into 
all  families,  and  may  marry  any  of 
their  women.  They  deal  in  cloth, 
and  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  espe- 
cially money  and  jewels  j-  but  are 
'not  allowed  to  sell  spirituous  li- 
quors, nor  any  intoxicating  sub- 
stance i  nor  do  they  ever  cultivate 
the  ground*,  or  fellow  any  mechani- 
cal profession.  They  have  heredi- 
tary chiefs,  called'  Pedda  Chrfties  j 
and  the  chief  of  each  town  or  dis- 
trict is  totally  independent  of  the 
others.  When  a  town  is  very  large, 
the  chief,  for  the  parts  that  are.re- 
mote'from  his  house,  appoints  in- 
ferior officers,  who  settle  trivial  dis- 
putes. These  chiefs  possess  the 
usual  jurisdiction, '  and  enjoy  more 
than  common  immunities,  for  they 
pay  nothing  to  government.  They 
•  can  in  no  case  act  without  the  assist* 


ance  of  all  the  elders  in  the  njnee. 
The  Comatigas  are  not  allowed  to 
take  animal  food,  nor  any  thing  that 
will    intoxicate.      Polygamy   is  al- 
lowed to  the  men,  and  the  women 
are  not  divorced  for  any  cause,  ex- 
cept adultery.     In  this  country  they 
are  not  confined ;  but  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Hindustan  the  Comati- 
gas .  follow  the    example    of  their 
neighbours,  and  shut  up  their  wives. 
Many  of  thi9  cast  restd  books  com- 
posed in  poetry;  that  which  is  con-: 
sidered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  it, 
is  called  Vaisya  Purana,  and  h  ima- 
gined to  have  been  composed  by  the 
goddess     Kanyaka      Farameswari, 
which  is  one  of  the  names  of  the 
wife  of  Iswara.    Tbey  111  burn  the 
dead,  and  sometimes  the  widow  ac- 
companies on  the  pile  her  departed 
husband.    The  women  are  no  lon- 
ger marriageable  after  the  signs  of 
puberty  have  appeared ;  and  widows 
are  condemned  to  perpetual  celi- 
bacy.    Some  families  of  this  cast 
worship  Vishnu,  and  their  Guru  w 
Bbadra  Acharya,  one  of  the  heredi- 
tary chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam 
Brahmans,  who  resides  at  Sri  Ran- 
gam  near  TritchJnopoly.     Younger 
branches  of  the  family  reside  at  dif- 
ferent, places,  and  act  as  deputies 
for  the  chief.    The  one  who  acts  in 
this  neighbourhood  resides  at  Dpda-       I 
Bola-pura,    and   is  called  Cbicana       | 
Botaiu.    Hie  other  families  of  this 
cast  worship  Siva,  and  have  for  their       i 
Guru  a  Sannyasi  Brahman  of  th* 
Smarts!  sect,  who  lives  at  Shag*       I 
anga,  and  acknowledges  the  Sringa-       | 
grri  Swaraalu  as  his  superior.  ] 

*  The  Ruddi  are  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Sudra  cast,  which  being  much 
employed  in  agriculture  are  called 
Wocultgaru  in  the  language  of  Kar- 
nata,  and  Cunabi  in  that  of  theDe- 
cany  Mussulmans.  Besides  culti- 
vating the  land,  both  as  fanners 
and  as  their  servants,  they,  act  abo 
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«s  porters,  and  sometimes  carry  on 
a  small  trade  in  grain.  Like  all  the 
other  Sudras  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, they  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
native  foot  militia,  that  seems  to 
have  been  established  throughout 
India,  and  in  which  probably  every 
man  of  this  description  was  enrolled. 
The  considering  the  Kshatriya  as  the 
military  cast  seems  an  error.  At 
present,  the  Buddi  frequently  serve 
as  Candashara,  or  the  armed  men, 
that  without  discipline  collected  the 
revenue,  and  composed  the  most 
considerable  body  in  the  armies  of 
all  native  princes.  They 'appear  to 
form  a  numerous  race  of  men  5  many 
of  them  live  below  the  Ghats,  and 
some  are  of  Telinga,  while  others 
are  of  Karnata  extraction.  They 
can  all  eat  together,  but  they  never 
intermarry,  except  with  particular 
families,  the  purity  of  whose  descent 
they  consider  as  well  known.  They 
acknowledge  an  inferiority  to  ano- 
ther class  of  Sudras  who  cultivate 
the  land,  and  are  called  Sadru  j  for 
they  will  eat  in  the  house  of  a  Sa- 
dru, but  he  will  not  return  the  com- 
pliment by  eating  in  theirs ;  which, 
among  the  Hindus,  is  a  sure  crite- 
rion of  rank.  They  have  Ijyaraanas, 
or  hereditary  cbiefe,  possessing  the 
usual  jurisdiction  and  immunities. 
Some  of  them  can  read  and  write 
accompts,  but  none  proceed  further 
in  learning.  They  eat  hogs,  sheep, 
goats,  venison,  and  fowls,  and  can 
lake  Bang  (or  the  leaves  of  the  can- 
nabis sativa)  $  but  lose  cast  by  drink* 
ing  spirituous  liquors.  The  men 
are  allowed  polygamy ;  but  do  not 
shut  up  their  women,  who  are  very 
industrious,  and  perform  much  of 
the  country  labour.  They  are  di- 
vided into  two  septs  by  a  difference 
of  religion}  one  party  worshipping 
Vishnu,  and  (he  other  Siva  ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  intermarriages. 
Those  who  Worship  Vishnu  are  fol- 


lowers of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brah- 
mans;  but,  do  not  receive  either 
Upadeaa  or  Chakrantikaro,. content* 
ing  themselves,  with  a  little  holy 
water,  V/hich  they  obtain  in  return 
for  their  charity.  Those  who  wor- 
ship Siva  are  followers  of  a  kind  of 
Jangamas,  but  do  not  wear  the 
Linga.  The  people  pith,  whom  I 
.  conversed  seemed  to  consider  these 
as  the  same  with  the  Jangamas  of 
the  .  Pancham  Banijigas ;  but .  this 
cast  informed  me,  that  they  were 
distinct,  and  that  the  Gums  of  the 
Buddi  were  the  same  with  those  of 
theCurabarn,  whose  chief  resides  at 
Cangundy  in  the  Bara-raahal.  In 
their  visits,  the  Gurus  of  both  kinds 
receive  from  one  to  leu  fanams 
(from  8d.  to  6s.  8£d,)  from  each 
Buddi,  according,  to  his  circum- 
stances. The  Panchanga  attends  at 
births,,  marriages,  funerals,  and 
other  ceremonies ;  fand  on  each  oc- 
casion receives  a  fanam.  At  the 
new  and  fuU  moons,  he  alio,  gets 
some  trifling  present  of  grain*  Be- 
sides the  worship  of  the  great -gods, 
they  offer  sacrifices  to  the  destructive 
powers;,  among  whom  a  female 
spirit,  narued  Chaudeswari,  has  in 
this  neighbourhood^  many  temples. 
The  Pujarii  in  at  least  one  of  them, 
is  an  oil-maker  of  the  cast  formerly 
described,  and  hj#  office  is  heredi- 
tary. The  Buddi  is  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  casts  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  allowed  to  be  of  pure 
descent  j  but  many,  of  its  members 
are  rich,  and  are  the  Gaudas,  or  he- 
reditary chiefs  of  villages. 

"  The  Bheri  area  kind  of  merchants, 
who  call  themselves  also  Nagaratra, 
corrupted  by  the  Mussulmans  into 
Nagarit,  They  pretend  to  be  of  the 
Vaisya  cast  $  but  this  is  denied  both 
by  the  Brahmans,  and  by  the  Co- 
matigas.  They  deal  in  drugs,  grain, 
cloth,  and  money,  and  travel  about 
in  caravans.  Some  of  them  are 
farmers  ; 
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farmers ;  but  they  never  cultivate 
the  ground  with  their  own  hands; 
nor  do  they  ever  follow  any  mecha- 
nical profession.  They  are  divided 
by  religion  into  two  sects,  that  do 
not  eat  together,  nor  intermarry; 
and  each  has  its  own  hereditary 
chief,  who  acts  independently  as  to 
matters  of  ceifemony  j  bat  in  mat- 
ters of  a  civil  nature,  the  chief  of  the 
sect  that  is  ftiost  numerous  in  the 
place  assumes  the  sole  authority. 
These  chiefs  are  called  Ijyamana, 
an$l  possess  the  usual  jurisdiction  3  ' 
but  are  not  indulged  with  any  im- 
munities from  taxes.  When  a  man 
wants  to  marry,  he  goes  to  his  here- 
ditary chief,  as  is  indeed  usual  with 
all  the  higher  casts,  presents  him 
with  betel,  and  discloses  his  inten- 
tion. The  chief  sends  for  the  father 
of  the  girl,  and  endeavours  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  favourable  conclu- 
sion. As  for  the  girl,  she  h  not  at 
all  consulted,  and  is  indeed  too 
young  to  haye  formed  any  attach- 
ments, as  she  must%be  married  be- 
fore any  signs  of  puberty  appear ; 
for  afterwards  she  is  considered  as 
being  deflowered,  and  incapable  of 
marriage.  Owing  to  the  custom  of 
polygamy,  however,  very  few  of  the 
women  of  this  country  live  in  a  state 
of  celibacy,  except  young  widows 
of  the  higher  casts,  who  never  can 
marry  again,  and  who  are  very  nu- 
merous; for  matches  between  old 
men  and  mere  children  are  com- 
mon. The  comfort  of  having  chil- 
dren, however,  is,  in  general  all  the 
pleasure  that  married  women  of 
rank  in  India  enjoy.  Where  poly- 
gamy prevails,  love  is  little  known  5 
or  if  it  does  possess  a  man,  he  is  ge* 
iierally  captivated  by  some  artful 
dancing  girl,  and  not  by  any  of  hw » 
wives;  all  of  whom  were  married 
before  they  could  either  excite  or 
fetl  that  passion. 

€t  The  Nagaratra,  who  worship 


Vwhnu,  afe  here  the  mo%t  numer- 
ous sect.  They  bam  their  dead, 
and  the  rules  of  cast  require  the 
widow  to  bum  herself  m'ith  her 
husband's  body  j  butthis  custom  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  They  do  not  in- 
termarry wkh  sueh  of  tfaar  sect  as, 
being  origiriatty  of  the  lower  Car- 
natic,  speak  the  Tamul  language  as 
their  native  tongne.  Their  Guru  is 
Trimula-tata  Acharlu,  an  hereditary 
Chief  of  the  Sri  Vaishnarvam  Brah- 
man* ;  but,  as  forming  part  of  the 
left  hand  side,  they  are,  to  all  mat- 
ters belonging  to  that  division,  un- 
der the  authority  of  Dbarma  Siva 
Acharln,  a  Smarta)  Sannyasi,  and 
who,  they  say,  bestows  Upadesa 
and  Chakrant&am  on  thepcr,  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  own  Guru. 
My  interpreter,  however,  suspects 
that  in  this  there  is  some  mistake; 
as  the  latter  ceremony  is  perform* 
ed  with  the  point  of  Vishnu's  spear, 
which  a  Sroartal  Brahman,  so  tar  a 
he  knows,  never  uses.  Their  own 
Guru  conies  once  a  year,  receives 
contributions,  bestows  Upadesa  and 
ChrakanthYam;  and,  as  usual,  exer- 
cises sptrirtfat  jurisdiction.  The 
Pancbanga  acts  as  their  Purobifa ; 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence,  whe- 
ther or  not  be  be  of  the  same  sect 
with  them.  Some  of  this  cast  are 
able  to  read  poetry,  and  peruse  a 
book  catted  Vawya  Parana,  which 
they  consider  as  belonging  to  their 
cast. 

"The  Palliwanlu  are  the  only 
persons  in  the  Colar  province  (of 
which  this  is  a  part)  who  cultivate 
kitchen  gardens.  They  also  culti- 
vate the  ground,  both  as  fanners, 
and  as  their  servants.  They  are  ail 
of  Tamul  extraction  3  and,  although 
they  have  been  in  this  country  lor 
many  generations,  still  speak  the 
Tamul  language  in  their  own 
houses,  and  intermarry  with  the 
Failiof  Arcot  and  Vellore.    TT»ej 
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are  property  celled  Vaoa  Pfrlli,  aud* 
must  be  distinguished  from.,  the 
Srfina  Palli,  who  .are  fishermen* 
This  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of 
the  tribe*  of  the  Tamul  nation,  bat 
is  considered  as  rather  low.  They 
have  hereditary  chiefs  called  Gauu- 
da,  who  possess  the  usual  jurisdic- 
tion. None  of  them  can  read. 
They  are  allowed  to  eat  animal  food, 
and  to  drink  spirituous  liquors. 
Their  women  continue  to  be  mar- 
riageable after  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  are  very  laborious.  They  can- 
not be  divorced  for  any  cause,  ex* 
cept  adultery  $  but  the  men  are  per* 
mitted  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives^ 
They  bury  their  dead. 

"  The  Palii  wanla  have  no  Guru  $• 
but  the  Pancbanga  acts  as  their  Pu- 
aohka  at  births  and  marriages,  at  the  - 
Amavasya,  and  at  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  their  deceased  pa- 
rents. They  wear  the  mark  of 
Vishnu's  sect  and  sometimes  pray 
to  Vencaty  Ranoana  $  but  the  pro* 
per  god  of  the  cast  is  Dharma  Raja. 
His  images  ^exactly  resemble  those 
of  Godama,  who  is  frequently,  called 
by  that  name ;  but  by  the  people 
here  their  god  is  said  to  he  the.  eld* 
est  brother  of  the  ive.sens  of  Pandu> 
who  lived  at  the  commencement  oi 


this.  Yugam.  He  is  a  beneficent 
deity,  like  Godama,  abhorring  blood ; 
and  is  worshipped,  by  offerings  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  the  like.  The 
Palliwanlu  have  temples  of  this  god 
attended  by  Puiaris  of  .their  own 
cast.  Like  aU  the  other  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  they  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  worship  o£  the  Saktis, 
or  destructive  powers  $  and  endea- 
vour to  avert  their  wrath  by  bloody 
sacrifices.  These  are  performed  by 
cutting  off  the  animal's  head  before 
the  door  of  the  temple,  and  invoking 
the  deity  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice. 
There  is  no  altar,  nor  is  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  image;  and  the 
body  serves  the  votaries  for  a  feast. 
The  Palliwanlu  have  temples  dedi- 
cated to  a  female  spirit  of  this  kind 
named  Mutialinaa,  .and  served  by 
Pujaris  of  their  own  cast.  These 
priests  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  their  office  is  hereditary.  Their 
families'  can  intermarry  with  those 
of  the  laity*  who  cultivate  the  priest's 
garden,  and  give  him  annually  a  suit 
of  clothes.  The  Palliwanlu  also  of- 
fer sacrifices  to  Marima,  whose  Pu«  , 
jaris  here  are  Curubarn ;  and  to  Pu- 
talima,  whose  Pujaris  are  Lingait. 
They  sometimes  take  the  vow  of 
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mothers,  their  own  habitual  tem- 
perance, and  general  freedom  from 
violent  passions,  give  them  good 
health  and  undistorted  features. — 
Their  way  of  living  is  simple  and 
domestic  :  they  prefer  apathy  and 
indolence  to  active  enjoyments  j  but 
when  moved  by  a  powerful  stimulus 

they 


"  fTlHE  Turks  are  of  a  grave  and 
JL  saturnine  cast  -,  they  are  in 
general  well  made  and  robust  -,  pa- 
tient of  hunger  and  privations  ;  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  hardships  of 
military  service,  but  not  much  in- 
clined to  habits  of  industry.  The 
early  hours  and  regular  live*  of  their 
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they  sometimes  indulge  in  pleasures 
lo  excess. 

'•  The  moral  character  is  funda- 
mentally formed  in  infancy  and  child*' 
hood,  not  by  precept,  so  much  as 
by  die  absence  of  evilj  for  the 
1  arks  receive  their  early  education 
under  the,  cane  of  their  mothers  and 
their  female  attendant*},  who  are  se- 
cluded irom  the  promiscuous  society 
of  men,  and  removed  from  the  con- 
tagion of  corrupt  example.  Their 
religion,  which  is  simple,  is  taught 
them  by  their  parents  in  the  hmrem. 
The  minds  of'  the  children,  a*  in 
other  countries,  are  instructed  in  the 
dogma*  of  a  particular  system:  they 
are  inflated  with  the  superiority  of 
their  own  situation,  in  a  religious 
aenae ;  and  they  are  taught  to  in- 
dulge in  -the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
in  a  contempt  bordering  on  hatred, 
for  the  professors  of  every  other  re- 
ligion. The  revelations  of  heaven, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  prophet 
equally  inculcate  on  the  minds  of 
Mussulmans,  this  exalted  idea  of 
themselves,  and  this  sentiment  of 
disdain  and  aversion  for  strangers  to 
their  faith.  "  The  prayers  of  the 
infidels  are  not  prayer,  but  wander- 
ings/* says  the  Koran.  4<  I  with- 
draw my  foot,  and  turn  away  my 
lace,"  says  Mahomet,  "  from  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  faithful  are  mixed 
with  the  ungodly. "  Nor  is  the  un- 
charitableness  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
tinguished, or  even  weakened,  by 
the  death  of  its  object.  "  Pray  not 
for  those  whose  death  is  eternal," 
is  a  precept  of  the  Mahometan 
church,  "  and  defile  not  thy  feet 
by  passing  over  the  graves  of  men, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  his  prophet." 
These  commandments  are  precise 
and  positive :  they  regulate  the 
principles  and  the  conduct  of  ail 
i  lasses  of  Mussulmans.  It  is  vain 
to  suppose  their  pernicious  and  un- 
charitable tendeucy  counteracted  by 


passages  of  scripture  which  breathe 
a  milder  spirit,  or  by  the  example 
of  the  prophet,  who  is  known  to 
have  frequented  the  .society-  of  un- 
believers and  pagan*.  The  .Maho- 
metan, who  has  risen  above  the  pre- 
vailing prejudices  of  his  religion  and 
country,  will  alone. appeal  to  these 
more  tolerant  precepts,  m  order  to 
justify  his  conduct  to  his  own  lieart, 
or  to  sanction  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  :  but  the .  vulgar  mind,  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  in  every 
class  of  society,  will  always  be 
chained  down  to  tbe  observance  of 
the  most  intolerant  precepts  of  reli- 
gion." 

"  The  namaz,  the  prayer  the  most 
obligatory  on  Mussulmans,  3nd  the 
most  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  chiefly  a  confession  of  the  divine 
attributes,  and  of  the  nothingnessof 
man  ;  a  solemn  act  of  homage  and 
gratitude  to  the  eternal  majesty.  The 
fetthful  axe  forbidden  to  ask  of  God 
the-  temporal  blessings  of  this  frail 
and  perishable  life :  the  only  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  namaz  is  to  adore 
the  Supreme  Being,  by  praying  for 
spiritual  gifts  and  the  ineffable  ad- 
vantages of  eternal  felicity.     Confi- 
dent in  the  efficacy  of  belief  and  the 
virtue  of  prayer  and  legal  purifica- 
tion, the  Mussulmans  feel  no  hu- 
mility because  of  the  imperfections 
of  human-  nature,  and  no  repent- 
ance because  of  actual  transgressions. 
The  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  divine  mission'  of  die  pro- 
phet, are  all  that  are  insisted  on  as 
necessary  to  justification  with  God; 
and  as  these  imply  no  contradiction, 
and  involve  no  mystery,  the  mind 
seems  to  comprehend  both  points 
without  an  effort,  and  to  hold  them 
with  steadiness.     Hence  their  coo* 
sciences  are  never  alarmed  at  the 
weakness  or  insufficiency  of  their 
faith  j  nor  can  they  ever  doubt  of 
their  acceptance  with  God.    Hieir 
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feltgion  consoles  and  elevate*  them » 
through  life,  and  never  disturbs 
their  dying  moments. 

**  Many  of  the  learned  Turks  are 
said  to  refuse  an  implicit  belief  to  all 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Koran  ; 
but  none  of  them  so  far  contradict 
the  national  prejudices,  as  publicly 
to  withhold  their  assent.  An  effcridi, 
skilled  in  mathematics,  was  asked, 
how  he  could  believe,  that  Mahomet 
broke  the  star  of  the  moon,  and 
caught  half  of  it  falling  from  heaven, 
in  his  sleeve.  He  replied,  that  in- 
deed in  the  course  of  nature  it  could 
not  be  done,  nay  was  contrary  to  it; 
but  as  the  miracle  is  in  the  Koran  af- 
firmed to  be  wrought,  he  resigned 
fas  reason,  and  embraced  the  mi- 
racle 5  for,  added  he,  God  can  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  They  admit 
with  equal  facility  the  wonderful 
stories  related  by  Christians,  and  on 
some  occasions  conform  in  their 
conduct  to  the  popular  prejudices 
even  of  these  people  3  as  in  the  In- 
stance given  by  Cantemlf ,  of  the  lord 
of  a  village,  who  suffered  no  work 
to  be  done  on  St.  Phocas's  day,  be- 
cause formerly  the  saint,,  in  revenge 
for  the  profanation  of  his  festival, 
had  burnt  their  standing  com.  The 
opinion,  that  sanctity  of  life,  inde- 
pendently of  any  particular  religious 
persuasion,  is  sufficient  for  salvation, 
is  silently  embraced  by  a  few  liberal 
Turks,  though  it  is  condemned  by 
the  Mahometan  church  as  a  he- 
resy. 

"It  has  been  observed,  that  in 
all  ages,  men  satiated  with  enjoy- 
ments, are  most  inclined  to  become 
atheists;  and  men  the  most  to  be 
pitied  are  superstitious.  But  athe- 
ism, either  speculative  or  practical, 
is  a  vice  which  is  rare  among  the 
Turks )  for  when  the  doctrines  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul  have  been  implanted 
in  the  mind  by  early  education,  they 


cannot  be  eradicated,  unless,  per- 
haps, by  intense  and  perverted  study 
and  reflection,  of  which  the  Turks. 
from  habitual  indolence,  are  inca- 
pable. The  terrors  of  conscience, 
which  generate  in  the  vicious  and 
profligate,  a  wish  to  disbelieve,  and' 
at  last,  perhaps,  a  trembling  hope 
that  they  do  disbelieve  these  doc- 
trines, operate  but  little  on  the  minds 
of  men  who  are  firmly  convinced, 
that  the  divine  favour  is  never  with- 
drawn from  those,  .who  arestedfast 
in  their  profession  of  faith  and  con- 
stant in  the  practice  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion.  The  belief  and  per- 
formance of  both  are  simple  and 
easy,  and  not  only  may  exist  uncon- 
nected with  ■virtue,  but  may  even 
expiate  vicious  conduct.  Hence  that 
tranquillity  with  respect  to  futurity 
which  never  abandons  the  Turk : 
and  hence  his  neglect  of  palfiatives 
for  an  evil,  of  whith,  as  far  as  re- 
gards himself  as  a  believer,  he  can- 
not consistently  suspect  the  exist- 
ence. 

"  The  popular  religion  of  tho 
Turks  consists  in  belief,  prayers,  ab- 
lutions, and  fastings  at  stated  pe- 
riods. 

*  *'  They  are  called  to  namaz  (pray- 
ers) five  times  a  day,  by  the 'murc- 
zinn  (chanter),  -who  recites,  from 
the  highest  tower  of  the  jami,  the 
hymn  ezann,  containing  a  confession 
of  faith  in  the  following  form. — 
"  God  most  high  !  1  bear  witness 
that  there  is  no  God  but  God ;  I 
bear  witness  that  Mahomet  is  tho 
prophet  of  God.  Come  to  prayer  j 
come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation. — 
Great  God !  There  is  no  God  but 
God."    • 

€<  The  canonical  hours  for  the 
morning  prayer  are  from  the  first 
dawning  of  the  day  to  sun-rise. — 
T{iis  prayer  was  first  performed  by 
Adam  on  his  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise, when  he  returned  thanks  to 
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God  on  being  delivered  from  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  again  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  approach  of 
day.   Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  ezann,  the  muezzinn  exhorts 
the  faithful  to  be  diligent  in  their 
devotions,  by  repeating  immediately 
after  the  words,  come  to  the  asylum 
of  salvation,  *'  prayer  is  preferable 
to  sleep,  prayer  is  preferable  tosleep." 
The  nontax  of  noon,  which  may  be 
said  at  any  period  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  meridian  and  the  next  suc- 
ceeding namaz,   was  instituted  by 
Abraham  after  his  purposed  sacrifice 
of  his  son  Isaac.    The  afternoon  *«- 
jnox,  in  which  the  prophet  Jonas 
first  expressed  his  gratitude  on  being 
cast  up- from  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
begins  when  the  shadow  projected 
on  the  dial  is  of  twice  the  length  of 
the  gnomon ;  and  it  may  be  said  as 
long  as  the  sun  continues  above  the 
horizon.    The  evening  prayer  is  be- 
lieved by  Mahometans  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  j  the  hours 
appointed  by  this  namaz  are  from 
the  setting  of  the  sun  to  complete 
nocturnal  darkness,  when  the  night 
prayer  is  performed,  in  imitation  of 
Moses.   On  Friday,  which  is  conse- 
crated t»  public  worship  in  comme- . 
moratton  of  the  creation  of  man,  the 
Mahometans -tectte   an    additional 
namax,   and  a   prayer  salath*  *4- 
(tytoua  between  sumising  and  noon. 

M  In  the  namaz  there  are  several 
prostrations,  some  of  which  must  not 
on  any  account  be  oraitted>  being 
far*,  or  the  immediate  command  of 
God:  others  may  be  omitted,  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  sin,  be- 
.  ing  sunneth,  institutions  of  the  pro- 
phet, or  rather  an  imitation  of  his 
practice. 

"  The  Turks  admit  of  purgatory, 
in  which  the  believer  is  to  repeat  the 
prayers  which  he  omitted  in  his  life 
time,  or  neglected  to  say  at  the  ap- 
pointed times.   They  assert  that  the 


sinful  soul  is  greatly  benefited  by  th* 
prayers  of  the  living,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  reading  of  the  Koran, 
whereby  the  angel  Gabriel  is  as- 
sisted in  guarding  the  soul  from  ifce 
devils,  during  the  forty  days  of  its 
hovering  about  the  grave  wherein  the 
body  is  laid. 

"  The  abdest,  or  ablution  of  the 
hands,  face,  mouth,  head,  neck, 
arms,  and  feet/  accompanied  with 
suitable  prayers,  is  performed  by  the 
Turks  in  a  particular  manner,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Persians, 
and  is  an  indispensable  preparation 
to  tlit  namaz  or  prayer-  Gtuntssonl 
is  the  purification  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy, in  cases  which  are  specified  m 
the  religious  code  of  the  Mabonn*- 
tans.  Ghassl,  or  simple  washing,  if 
ordered  for  removing  any  visible 
or  substantial  impurity,  from  the 
clothes  or  the  person,  of  a  nature  to 
invalidate  or  annul  the  virtue  of 
prayer. 

«  The  fast  of  the  month  of  rav 
mazau  consists  in  abstaining  from 
food  or  drink,  or  any  gratification  of 
the  senses,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  sun's  continuance  above  the  ho- 
rizon. 

"  The  immediate  ministers  of  re* 
ligion  make  no  part  of  the  body  of 
ulema.  In  the  larger  mosques  there 
are  sheiks,  or  preachers:  Jriofta*, 
readers  or  deacons,  who,  m  imita- 
tion of  the  prophet  and  caliphs,  and 
in  the  name  and  under  the  sacerdo- 
tal authority  of  the  sultan,  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  imameih  or  high 
priesthood  5  imams,  who  recite  the 
namaz;  and  muezzins,  who  sum- 
mon the  people  to  prayers  $  besides 
cayyimsQT  sextons;  la  villages,  or 
small  parishes,  the  duties  of  the 
whole  are  performed  by  the  immn\, 
who  is  sometimes  also  the  hopa, 
or  schoolmaster  for  the  children  ; 
but  he  owes  this  appointment  to  his 
being  the  only  person  possessing  suf- 
ficient 
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fieient  leisure  or  the  necessary  qua- 
lifications* 

"  The  ministers  of  religion 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire  are 
subordinate  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
who  exerciser  over  them  the  powers 
of  a  diocesan*  He  has  the  pnrilege 
of  superseding  and  removing  those 
whose  conduct  is  reproacbable,  or 
who  are  unequal  to  the  dignified  dis- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  office* 
The  magistrates  themselves  may, 
whenever  they  think  proper,  per- 
form all  the  sacerdotal  functions, 
and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  prerogative, 
joined  to  the  influence  which  they 
derive  from .  their  judicial  power 
and  their  riches,  that  they  have  so 
marked  a  pre-eminence,  and  so  pre* 
ponderant  an  authority,  over  the  mi- 
nisters of  public  worship. 

"  The  priests  in.  their  habits  of 
life  are  not  distinguished  from  other 
citizens  :  they  live  In  the  same  so* 
ciety  and  engage  in .  the  same  pur* 
suits:  they  sacrifice  no  comtote, 
and  are  compelled  to  no  acts  of  self- 
denial  :  their  influence  00  society  is 
entirely  dependent  on  their  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  talents,  or  gra- 
vity and  moral  conduct.  They  are 
seldom-  the  professed  instructors  of 
youth,  much  less  of  men,  and  by 
no  means  are- they  considered  as 
the  directors  of  ^conscience.  They 
merely  chant  aloud  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  perform  offices,  which  the 
master  oi'  a  family  or  the  oldest  per- 
son in  company,  as  frequently,  and 
as  consistently ,  perform  as  them- 
selves. The  Turks  know  nothing 
of  those  expiatory  ceremonies  which 
give  so  much  intiaenee  to  the 
priesthood  :  all  the  practices  of  their 
religion  can  be,  and  ace  performed 
without  the  interference  of  their 
priests.        *  ■  •    , 

"  The  institution  of  the  different 
orders  of  derv'hhes  is  foreign  to  the 
geuuife*  spirit  of  thevMahoajetan  re- 


ligion. Some  of  the  Ottoman  mi- 
nisters have  even  attempted  their 
suppression  >  but  the  vulgar,  who 
certainly  consider  their  ceremonies 
as  of  the  nature  of  incantation,  sub* 
mit  to  their  caprices,  and  court  their 
benediction  by  respect  and  libera- 
lity. 

"  The  professors  of  Islamism,  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  piety,  consider 
that  religion  is  best  characterised  by 
acts  of  public  utility.  They  have 
been  accused  of  ostentation  in  their 
charities,  and  of  being  actuated  only 
by  the  spirit  of  pride  or  superstition  -y 
but  it  is  surely  a  pardonable,  if  not 
even  a  laudable,  superstition,  to  sup- 
pose the  author  of  all  good  looking 
withcomplacency  on  the  humble  imi- 
tation of  his  perfections  ;  and  a  justi- 
fiable pride,  to  feel  the  heart  swell 
upon  seeing  the  weary  and  the  hun- 
gry fed  and  refreshed,  the  ignorant 
instructed,  and  the  sick  healed,  by 
our  beneficence.  A  khan  or  cara- 
vamerai  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  a  mosque  with  its 
schools  and  hospitals,  a  fountain, 
abridgej  or  ft  public  road,  cannot 
Jbeunosteotatk»isiyestabiished,vith- 
-out  abridging  their .  utility.  "  We 
must  not  attribute  their  erection," 
says  Mr,  Eton,  "  to  patriotism  or 
public  spirit/'  Be  it  so  :  but  1  have 
gallopped  across  a  scorching  deseft, 
in  hopes  of  discovering  a  fountain  to 
allay  the-  thirst  of  myself  or  my 
horse,  and  hare  hlessed  the  philan- 
thropy which  had  searched  out,  and 
erected  a  monuaaent  00,  the  only 
spot  which  finished  water.  Baron 
deTott.  asserts,  thai  "  Utitnamaz 
giahs,  or  places  for  ablution  and 
.prayer  erected  on  the  road  side,  are 
worth  a  great  number  of  indul- 
gences, for  which  the  Turks,  who 
obtain  then,  find  a  ready  sale." — 
But  the  Turks  are  unacquainted  with 
indulgences :  they  indeed  allow  that 
the  merit  ;of  good  -works  may ,  be 
.transferred 
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traafiferred.br  sold;  and  their  his- 
torians, relate  that  Sultan  Bajazet, 
alter  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail 
on  a  pasha  to  yield  to  him  the  merit 
of  erecting  a  bridge  over  a  torrent 
which  interrupted  ihe  communica- 
tiqn  between  Constantinople  and 
Adrianople,  struck  off  the  pasha's 
head,  swam  across  the  torrent  at  the 
hazard  of  his  lite,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  halt  till  the  waters  had 
abated. 

"  Hospitality  to  strangers  and 
giving  alms  to  the  poor*  are  virtues 
to  which  the  Oriental  nations  are 
much  habituated.  In  imitation  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  with  unaffected 
simplicity,  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
great  are  daily  open  to  all  who  can 
with  propriety  present  themselves  j 
while  inferior  persons  of  every  class 
range  themselves  around  the  tables 
of  the  officers  of  their  .household 
and  their  domestics;  and  the. frag- 
ments are  distributed  at  the  door  to 
the  poor  and  the  hungry.  A  ser- 
vant would  blush  at.  the  idea  of  inak- 
ing  8  perquisite  of  them  :  even  the 
peasant  will  offer  the  corner,  of  his 
but  to  the  traveller,  and  father  than 
refuse  him  a  welcome,  will  put  him- 
self to  considerable  inconvenience  to 
entertain  him.  The  right  of  pro* 
prietorship  is  seldom  exerted  to  ex- 
clude from  a>  garden,  an  orchard,  or 
a  vineyard,  any  person  who  may 
choose  to  enter  them,  and  to  pluck 
and  eat  the  herbs  or  the  fruit.  I 
will  not  wholly  attribute  to  the  same 
principle  their  tenderness  to  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  animals,  as  in.  some 
cases  they  seem  to  be  restrained 
from  molesting  or  destroying  them, 
as  much  by  indolence  as  humanity. 
The  dog,  as  au  unclean  animal 
whose  contact  produces  legal  de- 
filement, is  rigorously  excluded 
from  their  dwellings  and  the  courts 
of  their  mosques.  But  they  allow 
dog*  to  increase  in  their  streets  till 


they  become  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance, even  in  the  day  time;  and 
are  really  a  formidable  evil  to  those, 
who  have  occasion  to  pass  througb> 
the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  town  at 
night.  These  animals  have  divided 
the  city  into  districts.  Tfaev  jea- 
lously guard  from  encroachment 
the  imaginary  line  which  bounds 
their  native  territory  ;  and  they  ne> 
'  ver  transgress  it,  eitbef  in  their  par- 
suit  of  an  invading  dog,  or  in  their 
attack  on  the  passenger,  whom  they 
deliver  over  at  their  frontier  to  be 
worried  by  the  neighbouring  pack. 
Coutsantinople  may  be  considered  as 
the  paradise  of  birds:  the  doves 
reed  unmolested  on  the  corn  which 
is  conveyed  in  open  lighters  across 
the  harbour,  and  they  feed  with 
such  a  confidence  of  safety  that  they 
scarcely  yield  a  passage  to  the  boat-' 
men  or  labourers.  The  confused 
noise  of  the  harbour  is  increased  by 
the  clang  of  sea-birds :  to  shoot  at 
them  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  would  be  rash  >  aud  even  in  the 
villages  on  the  Bosphorus  inhabited 
by  Franks,  where  the  Turks  can 
only  censure,  they  never  fail  to  re- 
proach the  murdering  of,  them  as 
wanton  cruelty.  The  hog  alone,  of 
all  animals,  excites  in  the  Turks  a 
sense  of  loathing  and  abhorrence  , 
and  though  permitted  in  the  infidel 
quarters  of  some  provincial  towns,  is 
scrupulously  banished  from  the  ca- 

Eital  and  its  suburbs.  The  hog, 
owever,  is  a  creature  destined  by 
nature  to  live  in  filth  and  mire,  and 
to  cleanse  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
habitations  of  men  $  audit  maybe 
worth  inquiry,  whether  the  absence 
of  so  useful  an  animal,  by  derang- 
ing the  order  of  nature,  may  not  tend 
to  the  production,  or  facilitate  the 
progress,  of  the  plague* 

"  The- physical  elect  of  climate 
upon  the  character,  though  its  ope- 
ration cannot  be  wholly  denied,  is 
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'yet  so  Yfruch  over-ruled  by  moral 
causes,  that  they  alone  form  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  differ- 
ent inhabitants  of  this  great  empire. 
The  austerity  of  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion gives  to  its  votaries  a  certain 
moroseness  of  character,  wMch,  to* 
wards  the  person  of  a  different  per- 
suasion, is  heightened  into  superci- 
liousness. The  gravky  of  deport- 
ment, which  such  a  religion  neces- 
sarily generates,  is  left  without  its 
proper  corrective,  the  gayety  inspir- 
ed by  the  presence  and  conversation 
of  women.  The  Turk  is  usually 
placid,  hypochondriac,  and  nnirapas- 
sioned;  but,  when  the  customary 
sedateness  of  his  temper  is  ruffled, 
his  passions,  unsoftened  in  their 
expression  by  the  influence  of  fe- 
male manners,  are  furious  and  un- 
controulable.  The  individual  seems 
possessed  with  all  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  a  multitude  ;  and  all  ties, 
all  attachments,  all  natural  and  mo- 
ral obligations,  are  forgotten  and 
trampled  upon,  till  his  rage  is  ap- 
peased or  subsides.  De  Tott  repre- 
sents them  as  "  seeking  celebrity  by 
murder,  without  having  courage  to 
commit  if  deliberately,  and  deriving 
from  intoxication  only  sufficient  re- 
solution for  such  a  crime.'*  But  in- 
tpxication  itself  is  a  vice  so  rare 
'among  the"  Turks,  that  it  is  evident 
De  Tott  must  have  drawn  his  gene- 
ral conclusion  from  some  particular 
instance,  it  has  been  asserted,  with 
more  truth,  by  a  more  ancient  au- 
thor than  De  Tott,  ««  that  brawls 
and  quarrels  are  rare  among  the 
Turks:  assassinati6Hs:  are  unheard 
of;  and  though  among  men  striving 
onward  in  the  same  career  there 
must  necessarily  exist  a  spirit  of 
envy  and  secret  ^rancour,  yet  the 
base  means  of  supplanting  a  rival 
candidate  by  slander  and  detraction 
are  seldom  resorted  to."  The  point 
«f  honour  sa  much  insisted  upon, 


and  so  pernicious  in  its  conse- 
quences, among  Europeans,  exerts 
a  very  feeble  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Turks.  De  Tott's 
observation  applies  rather  to  the 
Italians  or  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  than  to  the  Turks,  among 
whom  it  is  certain  that  anger  gene- 
rally evaporates  in  terms  of  reproach. 
The  practice  of  duelling  is  confined 
to  the  soldiers  and  galiongis  (or  ma- 
rines), if  a  combat  can  deserve  tlie 
name  of  duel,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  decided  on  the  spot  where  die 
offence  was  given,  and  with  such 
weapons  as  are  nearest  at  hand,  or 
the  parties  may  happen  to  wear, 
whether  knives,  or  swords,  or  pis- 
tols. The  man  of  rank  may  insult 
his  inferior  by  words  or  even  blows  5 
and  as  the  one  derives  impunity  from 
his  situation,  so  the  other  feels  no 
farther  than  the  real,  or  physical, 
extent  of  the  injury.  An  affront  re- 
ceived from  an  equal  is  retorted  with- 
out any  variation  of  form,  and  is  air- 
most  immediately  forgotten,  if  die 
friends  of'  the  parties  intetfere  and 
propose  a  reconciliation.  There  must 
indeed  be  some  exceptions  to  this 
remark,  tliough  they  occur  so  rare- 
ly, that  I  cannot  recollect  to  have 
heard  a  single  instance  which  can 
justify  the  general  assertion  ef  Sir 
James  Porter,  "  that  they  are  vin- 
dictive beyond  conception,  perpetu- 
ating revenge  through  successive  ge- 
nerations :"  and  indeed  we  may  ap- 
peal to  the  general  experience  of 
human  nature,  whether  such  a  tem- 
per be  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitutional apathy  of  the  Turks ;  or 
.whether  the  resentment,  which 
bursts  out  in  sudden  fury,  be  not  ge- 
nerally of  very  short '  duration .— - 
DOhsson  indeed  asserts,  that  indi- 
viduals have  exhibited  such  depra- 
vity of  heart,  as  to  cherish  their  pro- 
jects of  vengeance,  and  sacrifice  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  the  object. of 
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their  resentment  after  an  interval  of 
forty  years.     I  cannot  question  a 

.  fact  supported  by  such  respectable 
testimony  :  neither  can  I  consider 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  national 
character,  but  rather  as  a  departure 
from  that  conduct,  which  the  Mus- 
sulman law,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Ottoman  people,  more  naturally  ge- 
nerate.   If  the  circumstances  of  the 

~  case  had  been  more  fully  explained, 
1  have  little  doubt  but  we  should  dis-t 
cover,  that  this  long  continued  an- 
ger of  the  Turk  had  been  iirst  ex- 
cited by  the  insolence  of  a  ray  ah, 
the  creature  or  the  favourite  of  a 
man  in  power.  An  affront  of  this 
nature  is  seldom  forgotten,  but  is 
indeed  as  rarely  given  $  for  the 
rayah,  however  puffed  p  with  ar- 
rogance towards  his  fellows,  cauti- 
ously avoids  the  expression  of  supe- 
riority towards  a  Turk  even  in  the 
humblest  situation,  as  know iug,  that 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  he 
may  be  raised  to  posts  of  the  high- 
est dignity.  Bat  if  we  admit  among 
the  features  of  the  national  charac- 
ter an  implacability,  of  temper,  we 
may  oppose  to  it,  and  in  instances 
more  frequently  exhibited,  the  mo- 
ral quality'  of  gratitude.  A  benefit 
conferred  on  a  Turk  is  seldom  for- 
gotten :  the  greater  his  elevation, 
the  more  does  he  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge the  desire  and  the  duty  of  re- 
paying benefits.  "I  have  received 
kindness  from  him  in  the  days  of  hu- 
miliation and  distress :  I  have  eaten 
his  bread  and  his  salt :"  and  the  ob- 
ligation, so  simply,  yet  so  energe- 
tically expressed,  is  sacred  and  ne- 
ver to  be  annulled. 

"  Drunkenness  is  condemned  by 
the  Mussulman  law  and  the  customs 
of  the  Ottoman  nation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considered  but  as  a  venial 
crime,  and  has  been  indulged  in  by 
some  of  their  greatest  sultans.  Se- 
lim  the  Second  was  so  addicted  to  it, 


that  he  even  obtained  the  surname 
ofMett,  e*  the  Drunkard*  tot  the 
Turkish  historians  observe,  in  exte- 
nuation of  im  excesses,  that  they 
never  caused  Kim  to  omit  his  dairy 
prayers.  Intemperance  in  wine  bad 
come  to  such  an  ungovernable  ex- 
cess among  the  Turks  in  the  rei^i  of 
Soliman  the  First,  that  that  ****** 
prince  says  DOhssoo,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  moot  rigu» 
rous  penalties  to  check  the  use  of  it 
He  carried  his  severity  even  so  jar, 
as  to  order  meked  lead  to  be  poored 
down  the  throats  of  the  obstinate 
transgressors  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  But,  as  a  Turkish  writer 
has  well  observed,  "  the  religion  of 
a  nation  is  as  the  religion  uf  a  mo- 
narch:" for  Selim  the  Dcunkard, 
the  sou^and  immediate  successor  of 
Soliman,  seduced  the  nation  by  his 
example  into  the  most  unblushing 
debauchery.  "  Let  others  put  their 
trust  in  man/'  said  the  jovial  sultan, 
"  I  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Almighty,  and  resign  myself  to 
his  immutable  decrees.  I  think 
only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and 
have  no  care  for  futurity,"  Marad 
the  Fourth,  seduced  by  the  gayetr 
and  example  a£  Becri  Mustafa,  not 
only  drank  wine  in  public,  bat  al- 
lowed the  free  use  of  it  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  even  compelled  the  mvftt 
-and  cazyasker*  to  drink  with  him. 

"  The  practice  of  drinking  wine 
is  generally  reprobated  ;  bat  as 
drinking  a  large  quantity  entails  do 
greater  a  curse  than  moderation, 
those  who  have  once  transgressed, 
proceed  Without  further  scruple  to 
perfect  ebriety.  Busbequkissaw  an 
old  man  at  Constantinople,  who, 
when  he  took  the  glass  in  Jus  haod, 
summoned  his  soul  to  take  refuge  in 
some  corner  of  his  body,  or  to  quit 
it  entirely,  and  thereby  avoid  par- 
taking of  his  crime  or  being  pollut- 
ed. I  myself  have  frequently  ob- 
served 
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aerffct  in  fcabKaa!  o^fuWd  care- 
fully rem'o\V'TnV:  mustaches  from 
detiletn^nt, '  ahtf,  after  a  heartv 
draught,  'distbrf  his'Yace/  as  though 
he  had  t>een'tafcing  medicine."  The 
prophet  rids  decfarejj,  that  the  pens 
of  the  twtf  recdrttinjf  angels  are  un- 
emptb/eH  npcfn  the  actions  of  men 
in  cerram  situations  of  life ;  of  those 
who*  sleep,  until  they  awake  j  pf 
minors,  until  .the  full  maturity  of 
tbeif  reason  j.and  of  madmen,  un- 
til fh*y  be  restored  to  their  senses. 
I  corfclnde,  rather  indeed  from  (he 
conduct  of  the  Turks  than  from  the 
glosses  of  the  Mussulman  doctors, 
that  the  drunkard,  the  voluntary 
madman,  is  also  considered  as  not 
morally  accountable  for  his  conduct 
until  his  phrenzybe  dissipated. 

**"  Those  who  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  opium  are  stigmatized 
with  the  appellation  of  feria/ft.~ 
The  usual  effects  of  that  drug  are 
that  it  exhilarates,  lulls,  and  propor- 
donably  depresses,  those  who  habi- 
tuate themselves  to  it,  and  brings  on 
decrepi  tude  and  ideot  ism .  To  so  me 
it  is  by  habit  rendered  so  necessary, ' 
that  the  fast  of  the  month  Ramazan, 
during  which  they  are  deprired  of 
it  in  the  day  tirrie,  becomes  a  serious 
penance.  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
Turk,  but  I  do  hoi  warrant  his  as- 
sertion, that  In  order  to  alleviate 
their  suffering^  they  swallow,  be- 
sides their  usual  pill  at  the  morning 
tzann,  a  certain  number  of  pilfs 
wrapt  up  in  certain  folds  of  paper, 
which  they  calculate  will  resist  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  for  di  lie  rent 
lengths  of  time,  and  be  dissolved  in 
due  rotation,  so'  as  to  correspond 
with  their  usual  allowance.  Dr. 
Pouqueville  cites  a  si  ill  more  re- 
markable fact,  which,  although  he 
omitted  to  confirm  it  by  his  own  in- 
quiries, he  says  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned,  since  every  body  agr  its 
in  asserting  iUtrulfi.  M.  M.ilutfin 
1*0/. 


and  Dantan  (both  dragomans  attached . 
to  the  service  of  the  French  legation, 
andbothworthy  members  of  the  corps 
to  which  they  belong),  assured  him, 
that  in  the  year  lbOO,  there  existed 
In  Constantinople,  a  lurk  known  to 
the  whole  town  under  the  name  of 
Suleyman  yeyen,  or  So  Urn  an  the  taker 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  '  *  This  man," 
says  Dr.  Pouqueville,  "  was  a  rare* 
instance  of  longevity.  He  was 
nearly  an  hundred  years  old  when  £ 
was  in  Constantinople.  In  his  early 
youth  he  had  habituated  himself  to 
take  opium,  till  at  last,  though  he 
augmented  his  dose,  it  tailed  Tn  pro- 
ducing its  effect.  He  had  heard  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  aud  substituted  ' 
the  daily  use  of  it  to  that  of  opium : 
his  dose  exceeded  a  drachm,  and  he 
had  regularly  taken  it  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years."  I  am  less  acquainted 
than  Dr.  Pouqueville  with  die  ef- 
fects commonly  produced  by  corro- 
sive sublimate  ;  but  without  indulg- 
ing in  sceptici.Mii  as  to  the  marvel- 
lous part  of  the  story,  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  (unless  it  be  an  ac- 
knowledged quality  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  exhilarate  in  the  manner 
of  opium)  that  even  a  Turk  would 
gratuitously  persist  for  thirty  years, 
in  the  daily  custom  of  swalk>wing  a 
nai^enus  and.poisouous  draught. 

"  The  custom  of  receiving  and 
making  'presents  is  consecrated 
among  the  Oriental  nations  by  im- 
memorial practice,  so  that  it  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  force  and  invio- 
lability of  a  law.  "  Whoever  has 
dealings  with  the  Turks,"  says  Btis- 
bequius,  "  must  open  his  purse 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  passing 
their  frontiers,  aud  keep  it  in  con* 
stiiht  activity  during  his  residence  in 
their  country.  By  no  other  means 
can  the  Turkish  austerity  be  relaxed, 
or  their  a\  ersion  to  foreigners  re- 
moved. Without  this  charm  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  sooth  or 
M  to 
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to  render  them  tractable.  The  stran- 
ger owes  his  safety  among  them  only 
to  the  influence  of  money  :  without 
it  he  would  experience  as  few  com- 
forts, as  in  travelling  over  solitudes 
condemned  by  nature  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold."  Busbe- 
quius's  judgment  in  this  instance  has 
submitted  to  the  guidance  of  his 
rhetoric,  and  he  has  been  hurried 
into  exaggeration.  Foreign  minis-  . 
ters  of  the  present  day  express  less 
disapprobation  of  the  gentle  impor- 
tunities of  the  Turks,  and  feel  less 
regrer  at  the  necessity  of  keeping 
their  coffers  continually  open  3  an 
Englishman  can,  indeed,  scarcely- 
read  without  blushing  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country,  the  long  detail 
and  wearisome  repetition  of  presents 
recorded  in  Dr.  Wittraan's  journal ; 
of  snuff  boxes  and  pelisses,  of  shawls 
and  gown  pieces,  of  sheep  and  even 
of  money,  which,  in  some  instances, 
appear  to  have  been  expected  with 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
free  gift.  Among  the  Turks,  pre- 
sents from  a  person  of  t  qual  rank 
or  fortune  are  considered  to  denote 
pure  and  disinterested  affection  :  the 
great  receive  them  fronr  their  infe- 
riors as  marks  of  homage  ano)  respect , 
andconfei  them  in  token  of  favour 
or  beneficence.  Their  political  in- 
stitutions suppose  the  venality  of 
every  subdivision  of  government ; 
and  hence  the  national  character  for 
avarice.  The  subjection  of  the  ray •♦- 
ahs  furnishes  them  wiih  the  means 
of  satisfying  this  passion  -,  hence 
they  consider  their  influence,  their 
authority,  the  powers  of  their  mind, 
and  the  force  of  their  arm,  as  proper 
objects  of  barter  in  affairs  between 
or  against  infidels,  without  regard- 
ing die  action  in  a  moral  point  of 
view:  and  if  Aristotle's  judgment 
could  be  so  biassed  by  the  corrupt 
institutions  of  Greece,  as  to  conclude 


from  them,-that  nature  had  ordained 
the  barbarians  to  be  slaves,  can  we 
wonder  that  such  shallow  reasoners 
as*  the  Turks  should  consider  the 
abuse  which  they  make  of  their 
power  as  sanctioned  by  the  divine  ap- 
probation, from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  existing  ;  and  should 
exercise  it  to  their  own  advantage, 
whenever  the  weaknesses  and  vices, 
the  follies  and  crimes,  of  the  rayahs 
afford  them  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth  ?  It  is  in  these  instances 
that  they  shew  their  hypocrisy,  and 
will  express  all  the  benevolence  of 
virtue,  while  acting  only  from  sor- 
did and  selfish  motives.  In  higher 
life  and  public  stations,  these  vices 
attain  a  greater  extension  ;  and  the 
crimes  which  flow  from  them  some- 
times excite  horror  in  indifferent 
auditors,  but  never  produce  remorse 
in  theperpetrators. 

4t  The  pursuit  of  their  own  inte- 
rest exerts  their  sagacity,  and  stimu- 
lates their  industry.  But  in  general 
it  may  be  observed,  mat  the  interest 
of  the  moment,  and  not  the  perma- 
nent good  of  themselves  or  of  so- 
ciety, is  the  standard  of  their  ac- 
tions. The  ambitious  man,  cau- 
tious, cunning,  and  persevering, 
moves  forward  to  the  attainment  of 
his  object  with  undivided  attention  -, 
and  is  not  checked  in  his  progress  or 
pursuits,  by  the  inferior  considera- 
tions of  consanguinity,  friendship, 
or  gratitude.  Such,  however,  is  the 
character  of  ambition  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  it  is  not  in  Turkey  alone, 
that  pouer  has  been  raided  ob  the 
ruin  of  a  patron  or  benefactor. 

"  The  Turk,  uncorrupted  by  pub- 
lic employments,  considers  sincerity 
as  the  basis  of  all  virtue,  and  hi* 
word  as  sacred.  But  the  Turkish 
courtier  veils  his  purposes  with  the 
most  impenetrable  dissimulation  j 
and  the  keenest  observation  cannot 
detect  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  in 
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the  interval  between  the  first  pro- 
ject and  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
"  On  which  his  life  or  his  fortune  de- 
£ends. 

"  The  Mussulmarls,  courteous 
and  humane  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  sternly  refuse  to  unbe- 
lievers the  salutation  of  peace. — 
w  Hence,"  says  Cantemir,  "  Chris- 
tian princes  may  easily  imagine  how 
Infirm  is  the  peace  they  can  promise 
themselves  from  the  Turks."  But 
the  conclusion  is  erroneous ;  for  they 
do  not  refuse  temporal  peace,  but 
that "  which  the  world  cannot  give,M 
t  and  which,  consistently  with  their 
religions  opinion,  they  must  sup-* 
pose  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  a 
belief  in  Islamism, 

ts  The  common  people,  more  bi- 
goted  to  their  dogmas,  express  more 
bluntly  their  sense  of  superiority  over 
the  Christians ;  but  it  is  false  that 
even  they  return  the  address  of  a 
Christian  with  insult.  The  formu- 
lary of  compliments  is  indeed  dif- 
ferent :  belie  vera  recognise  each 
other  by  the  benediction,  sanctified 
by  the  arch-angel  Rafael  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Mahomet,  selam  aleykum, 
the  peace  of  God  be  upon  thee  j  but 
they  reply  to  the  civilities  of  an  un- 
believer by  the  polite  and  charitable 
expression,  ahbetin  hayr  ola,  may 
thy  end  be  happy.  Dr.  Dallaway 
says,  "  I  have  observed  a  Turk  lay 
aside  his  moroseness,  and  become 
affable  and  communicative,  when 
he  can  do  so  without  stepping  from 
his  dignity.  I  think,  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce,  from 
the  history  of  any  people,  an  instance 
of  more  dignified  courtesy,  than  was 
exhibited  in  the  reception  given  by 
Ised  Bey  to  Baron  de  Tott.  Ised 
Bey  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grand  vizir  3  and  on  tlie  third  day 
after  his  installation  the  Baron  went 
to  the  Porte  to  pay  his  respects. — 
They  had  served   together  in  the 


army,  and  were  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed :  but  de  Tott,  instead  of  presum- 
ing upon  former  intimacy,  placed 
himself  upon  the  sopha  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  €€  How,  my  old  friend/* 
said  the  vi2ir, €t  are  you  afraid  to  ap- 
proach me  r "  Then  opening  his  pe- 
lisse, and  spreading  it  on  the  sopha, 
€€  sit  down,"  said  he, (<  on  that  fur ; 
that  is  your  proper  place  :  though 
you  have  forgotten,  it  ought,  not  to 
escape  my  memory. *  The  multi- 
tude, says  De  Tott,  who  always  act 
from  first  impressions,  immediately 
exclaimed,  with  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm, "  long  live  our  new  master.'9 
Mr.  Eton,  pleasantly  and  accurately 
enough,  compares  the  general  beha- 
viour of  a  Turk  to  a  Christian,  with 
that  of  a  German  baron  to  his  vassal. 
But  if  a  Turk,  as  not  uufrequently 
happens,  rises  above  the  prejudices 
and  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
then,  in  his  commerce  with  intidels, 
divests  himself  of  his  predominant 
passions,  and  exercises  towards  them 
the  same  virtues  which  regulate 
his  transactions  with  men  of  his  own 
religion. 

u  The  external  manners  of  good 
breeding  among  the  Turks  entirely 
differ  from  those  established  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  un- 
covering of  the  head,  which  with  us 
is  considered  as  the  expression  of  re- 
verence and  respect,  is  ridiculed  or 
reprobated  among  them,  as  an  act 
of  folly,  or  as  indicating  a  contempt 
of  propriety  and  decency.  These 
and  similar  opinions  are  universal ; 
and  hence  the  Turks  are  more 
strongly  attached  to  the  observance 
of  their  own  peculiar  customs. 

**  Their  usual  form  of  salutation 
is  natural'  and  graceful.  In-  greet- 
ing an  equal,  they  put  the  ha;id  on 
the  heart :  in  addressing  a  superior, 
they  apply  the  right  hand  first  to 
the  mouth,  and  then  to  the  fore*, 
head  :  when  a  Turk  presents  him- 
M  2  self 
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,    self  before  a  man  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity, he  makes  a  profound  inclina- 
tion of  bis  body,  extends  bis  right 
band  first  towards  the  ground,  and 
'  then  raises  it  to  his  mouth  and  fore- 
head :  in  the  presence  of  the  sove- 
feign,    he   must    even  touch   the 
ground  before  Kfting#the  hand  to 
the  head.    The  air  of  gravity  and 
decorum  of  exterior,  which  are  com* 
mon  to  the  Ottomans,  give  consider- 
able dignity  to  this  ceremonious  ex- 
pression of  homage  or  civility  ;  and 
its  effect  is  further  improved  by  the 
grandeur  of  their  ample  and  flowing 
garments.    Children  and  subaltern* 
express  submission  to  their  parents, 
and  chiefs,  by  kissing  their  robe :  if 
the  superior  withdraws  his  robe  and 
presents  hfs  hand,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  palm  of  his  hand,  it  is  re- 
ceived as  a  mark  of  distinguished 
favour.    The  kiss  of  religious  fra- 
ternity is  interchanged  only  at  the 
two  festivals  of  bairam.     At  other 
times,  they  figuratively  express  pa- 
rental or  filial  affection  by  extending 
the.  hand  toward  the  chin  or  the 
beard  of  the  person,  arid  then  ap. 
plying  it  to  their  own  mouths.    The 
father  of  a  family,  and  the  man  of 
elevated  rank,  never  rise  from  their 
seats  to  receive  either  their  children, 
or  inferiors  5  and  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, no  Mussulman  rises  to  sa- 
lute an  infidel  whatever  be  his  situa* 
tion  in  life  :  a  guest  of  distinction, 
is  received  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
by  two  officers  of  the  household, 
who  support  him  under  the  arm  as 
fir  as  'the  entrance  of  the  visiting 
chamber,  where  the  roaster  of  the 
house  advances  to  meet  him,  if  his 
rank  entitles  him  to  such  marks  of 
respect.    At  his  departure,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bouse  rises  with  him,  and 
accompanies  him  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment,    walking,    not  on    his 
right  or  left  side,  but  a  few  paces 
before  him.  After  exchanging  com- 


pliments, the  stranger  is  reconducted 
by  the  pdges-  to  the  bone  or  hit 
barge. 

^  "  Every  traveller  mast  have  no* 
ticed,  (though  Dumoot  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  has  recorded  the 
observation),  that  the  Turkish  usages 
contrast  in  a  singular  manner  with 
our  own.   This  dissimilitude,  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  their  habits, 
is  so  general,  even  in  things  of  ap- 
parent insignificance,  as  almost  to 
indicate  design  rather  than  accident 
The  whole  exterior  of  the  Orients] 
is  different  from  ours.    The  Euro- 
pean stands  firm  and  erect,  his  bead 
drawn  back,  his  chest  ptptruded, 
the  point  of  the  foot  turned  out- 
wards, and  the  knees  straight.  Tha 
attitude  of  the  Turk  is  less  remott 
from  nature,  and  in  each  of  thess 
respects  approaches  nearer  to  tfaa 
models  which  the  ancient  statuaries 
appear  to  have  copied.    Their  robes 
are  large  and  loose,  entirely  con- 
cealing the  contour  of  the  human  * 
form;  encumbering  motion,  and  iU        j 
adapted  to  manly  exercise.     Oar        , 
dose  and  short  dresses,  calculated        , 
tor  promptitude  of  action,  appear  in        i 
their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in  dig*        I 
nity  and  modesty.    They  revereocs 
the  beard  as  the  symbol  of  man- 
hood and  the  token  of  independ- 
ence, but  they  practise  depilation 
of  the  body  from  motives  of  clean- 
liness.    In  performing  their  devo- 
tions, er  on  entering  a  dwelling, 
they  take  off  their  shoes.    In  invit- 
ing a  person  to  approach  them,  ther 
use  what  with  us  is  considered  »  s 
repulsive  motion  of  the  hand.    In 
writing,  they  trace  the  lines  from 
right  to  left.     The  roaster  of  s 
house  does  the  honours  of  his  table 
by  serving  himself  first  from  the 
dish  t  he  drinks  without  noticing  the 
company,  and  they  wish  him  health 
when  he  has  finished  his  draught. 
They  lie  down  to  sleep  in  their 
do** 
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elothes.  They  affect  a  grave  and 
phlegmatic  exterior:  their  amuse- 
ments are  all  of  the  tranquil  Jtind  : 
they  confound  with  folly  the  noisy 
expression,  of  gayety  :  their  utter- 
ance is  slow  and  deliberate:  they 
even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence : 
they  attach  the  idea  of  majesty  to 
the  slowness  of  motion  :  they  pass 
in  repose  all  the  moments  of  their 
life  which  are  not  occupied  in  se- 
rious business  :  they  retire  early  to 
rest  $  and  they  rise  before  the  sun. 

"  The  Turks  of  the  capital  are 
somewhat  removed  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature  in  their  mode  of 
doathing  their  new  born  infants, 
whom  they  bind  and  swaddle,  so 
aa  necessarily  to  obstruct  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  principal  organs  of  life, 
and  to  exhaust  them  with  excessive 
perspiration}  but  they  do  not  at- 
tempt by  art  or  dress  to  correct  or 
improve  the  human  shape :  the 
clothes  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
©f  all  ages,  though  more  in  quan- 
tity than  the  climateseems  torequire, 
are  free  from  ligatures.  Theyneither 
confine  the  neck  nor  the  waist,  the 
wrist,  the  knees,  nor  the  feet  $  and 
though  their  clothes  may  encumber 
them  in  quick  motion,  yet  they  sit 
easily  and  gracefully  upon  them 
when  walking  with  their  usual  gra- 
vity, or  when  reclining  on  the  sopha. 
The  turban,  is,  however,  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  dress  which  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  convenience.— 
.It  is  apt  to  overheat  the  head  by  its 
bulk  and  weight ;  and  its  form  is 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  a  peo- 
ple, whose  chief  exercise  and  diver- 
sion are  in  horsemanship. 

"  The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is 
universal  among  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  classes,  as  well  for 
the  purposes  of  purification  from 
worldly  and  carnal  stains,  as  for 
health  and  cleanliness.    Some  writ- 


ers are  of  opinion  that  it  induces, ' 
among  the  women,  a  habit  of  too 
great  relaxation.  But  in  the  men, 
it  certainly  developes  and  invigo- 
rates the  powers  of  the  body.  The 
Russians  have  the  custom  of  plung- 
ing themselves  into  cold  water,  im- 
mediately on  coming  out  of  the  hot 
bath  $  which  1  have  seen  them  do 
(and  I  must  confess  with  some  de- 
gree of  astonishment)  in  the  severest 
rigour  of  the  winter,  and  exposed  to 
a  bleak  north  east  wind.  Busbe- 
quius*s  physician,  an  Hungarian, 
used  the  same  as  a  medicine  at  Con- 
stantinople 5  but  such  custom,  if  at 
all  practised  among  the  Turks,  is 
unusual. 

"  The  habitual  use  of  the  vapour 
bath  is  peculiar  to  that  great  Scy- 
thian family,  from  4  he  Tartar 
branch  of  which  the  Turks  derive 
their  origin.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, whose  language  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  modern  Russian  in 
terms  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  society,  proves  a  preceding 
relationship,  used  the  warm  bath, 
as  it  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  empires,  from  the  northern 
extremities  of  Europe  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tropic  j  while  the 
Gothic  families,  who  overspread  and 
settled  in  the  western  empire,  suf- 
fered the  vapour  baths  to  fall  into 
disuse.  But  the  custom  itself  is  cer- 
tainly derived  from  the  uorth  :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  still  more  those  in  the 
southern  latitudes,  would  naturally 
prefer  the  refreshment  of  cold  bath-' 
ing.  The  Turks,  however,  whe-  • 
ther  they  adopted  or  inherited  the 
custom,  found  it  established  in  the 
eastern  empire,  and  perpetuated  the 
use  of  it. 

"  The  public  baths  are  elegant 
and  noble  structures,  built  with 
hewn  stones  $  the  inner  chambers 
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are  capacious,  and  paved  with -slabs 
of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
marble.  Savary  has  described  the 
luxuries  of  an  Oriental  bath  with  an 
enthusiasm,  which  nothing  that  I 
have  experienced  enables  me  to  ac- 
count for.  Avery  comfortable  sen- 
sation is  communicated  during  the 
continuance  in  the  heated  rooms, 
and  it  is  heightened  into  luxury,  ' 
when  the  bather  reposes  himself  on 
a  coach  after  the  ablution.  But  de- 
licious t  repose,  though  the  highest 
gratification  to  a  Turk,  can  be  consi- 
dered by  the  European  only  as  rest 
from  pain,  and  can  never  excite  the 
raptures  of  actual  pleasure. 

**  A  Turkish  bath  consists  of  se- 
veral apartments;  the  entrance  is 
into  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  lighted 
from  above*;  round  the  sides  are 
Ugh  and  broad  benches,  on  which 
mattresses  and  cushions  are  arrang- 
ed: here  the  bather  undresses, 
wraps  a  napkin  about  his  waist,  and, 
puts  on  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals, 
before  going  into  the  bathing  rooms. 

"  The  first  ^chamber  is  but  mode- 
rately warm,  and  is  preparatory  to 
the  heat  or'  the  inner  room,  which 
is  vaulted,,  arid  receives  light  from 
the  dome.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  marble  estrade,  elevated  a 
few-  inches :  on  this  the  bather 
stretches  himself  at  full  length,  and 
an  attendant  moulds  or  kneads  the 
body  with  his  hand  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time.  After  this  ope- 
ration \hc  bather  is  conducted  into 
one  oi'  the  alcoves  or  recesses,  where 
there  is  a  basin,  supplied"  by  pipes 
with  streams  of  hot  and  cold  water  : 
the  body  and  limbs  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  means 'of  friction  with 
a  iiorse-hair  bag,  and  washed  and 
rubbed  with  a  lather  of  perfumed 
saap.  Here  the  operation  ends : 
the  bather  stays  a  few  minutes  in  the 
middle  chamber,  and  covers  himself 


with  dry  cotton  napkins :  thus  pre* 
pared  he  issues  out  into  the  hall, 
and  lies  down  on  his.  bed  far  about 
half  an  hour. 

"  The  Turk,  stretched  at  his  ease 
in  his  pavilion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus,  glides  down  the  stream 
of  existence  without  reflect  ion  on  the 
past,  and  without  anxiety  for  the  fu- 
ture. His  life  is  one  continued  and 
unvaried  reverie.  To  his  imagina- 
tion the  whole  universe  appears  oCr 
cupied  in  procuring  him  pleasure. 
The  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  the 
labours  of  a  tributary  people  spread 
out  before  him  whatever  can  excite 
or  gratify  the  senses;  and  every 
wind  wafts  to  him  the  productions  of 
the  world,  enriched  by  the  arts,  and 
improved  by  the  taste,  of  the  indus- 
trious Europeans, 

"  The  luxuries  of  a  Turkish  fife 
would  sink  however  in  the  estima* 
tton  of  most  people,  on  a  compari- 
son with  the  artificial  enjoyments  of 
Europe.    Their  houses  are  baih  in 
contempt  of  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture :    their  gardens  are  laid   out 
without  order,  and  with  little  taste : 
their  furniture  is  simple,  and  suited 
rather  to  the  habits  of  a  military  or 
vagrant  people,  than  to  the  usages 
of  settled  life  :  their  meals  are  fru- 
gal, and  neither  enlivened  by  wine 
nor  con  versatton .    Every  custom  in- 
vites to  repose,  and  every  object  in- 
spires an  indolent  voluptuousness.—. 
Their  delight  is  to  recline  on  the 
soft  verdure  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  to  muse  without  fixing  their  at- 
tention* killed  by  the  tinkling  of  a 
fountain  or  the  murmuring  of  a  ri- 
vulet,  and  inhaling  through  their 
pipe  a  gently  inebriating  vapour. — 
Such  pleasures,  the  highest  which 
the  rich  can  enjoy,  are  equally  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  artisan  or  the 
peasant.     Under  their  own  vines 
and  their  own  fig-trees,  they  equally 
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f™\  the  pride  of  independence,  and 
v.;  uninterrupted  sweets  of  domes- 
tic cc? m fort.  If  they  enjoy  not  the 
anxieties  of  courtship,  and  the  tri- 
umph .oyer  coyness  and  modesty, 
their  desires  are  inflamed  and  their 
passions  are  heightened,  by  the  grace 
pf  motion,  the  elegance  and  supple- 
ness of  form,  and  tb'e  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  shape  and  features.  The 
education  and  modes  of  life  of  their 
women,  though  certainly  too  con- 
lined  and  too  limited  to  domestic 
objects,  for  the  cultivation  of  talents 
which  exercise  and  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  mini,  yet  leave  them 
all  the  charms  which  can  result  from 
nature,  and  sentimunt,  and  truth. 

'<  The  Turks  particularly  delight 
in  conversation  j  and  their  colloquial 
intercourse  is  ornamented  with  all 
the  graces  of  a  manly  and  polished* 
style.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  Turkish  urbanity 
than  to  observe,  the  natural  and  be- 
coming gravity,  the  decent  raillery, 
the  sprightly  turns  of .  expression, 
and  the  genuine  wit,  with  which 
they  carry  on  discourse.  In  die  long 
evenings  of  a  Ramazau  a  mcddlie,  or 
professed  story-teller,  will  entertain 
a  large  company  in  private  assem- 
blies, or  in  coffee-houses,  with  his- 
tories, which  sometimes  are  pleas- 
ingly marvellous,  as  those  of  the 
Arabiau  Nights,  sometimes  a  ludi- 
crous representation  of  foreign  or 
rustic  manners,  and  sometimes  poli- 
tical satire.  Even  the  common  peo- 
ple listen  to  them  with  pleasure, 
and  criticize  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment the  construction  of  the  fable, 
the  intricacy  and  developement  of 
the  intrigue,  the  style  and  senti- 
ments, the  language  and  the  elocu- 
tion. 

*  "  The  standard  of  delicacy  varies 
so  much  in  different  countries,  and 
even  among  the  same  people  at  dif- 


ferent times,  that  it  may  be  unfair 
to  judge  of  past  ages,  or  of  foreign 
manners,  by  a  strict  comparison  with 
our  own  established  maxims.  The 
Ombres  Chinoises,  which  in  Turkey 
supply  the  want  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, are  chiefly  reserved  for  the  en-  ' 
..tertainment  of  retired  leisure.  I 
have  also  .seen  them  sometimes  from* 
the  window  of  a  coffee-house  in  a 
public  street  ;  though  I  confess  I 
did  not  partake  of  the  satisfactioo 
which  the  populace  so  repeatedly 
expressed,  at  indecencies  too  ludi- 
crously absurd  to  excite  any  other 
feeling  than  derision  or  disgust.— 
Young  men,  born  in  the  Greek  is- 
lands of  the  Archipelago,  exercise 
the  infamous  profession  of  public 
dancers:  they  chiefly  perform  in- 
the  wine  houses  in  Galata ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  public  gladiators, 
who  attack  and  defend  themselves 
with  a  sword  and  a  shield,  are  fre- 
quently hired  to  enliven  the  enter- 
tainment given  at  a  marriage  or  a 
circumcision.  The  female  dancers 
ace  Turkish  women,  of  whom-%1 
know  nothing  but  from  description, 
and  the  imitation  of  their  manner 
by  other  women. 

"  Of  other  public  amusements  of 
which  the  Turks  are  willing  spec- 
tators, the  chief  is  wrestling.— 
Sandys  describes  this  game  as  he  saw 
it  at  Acre  in  Syria.  "  Here  wrastle 
they  in  breeches  of  oyled  leather, 
close  to  their  thighs  :  their  bodies 
naked  and  anointed  according  to  the 
ancient  use,  derived,  as  it  should  seem 
by  Virgil,  from  the  Trojans.  They  ra- 
ther fall  by  consent  than  by  slight  or 
violence."  In  Turkey  the  contest  in 
wrestling  isnot,however,decided  by 
a  fall :  the  victory  is  determined  by 
one  of  the  parties  being  thrown, on 
his  back,  and  held  in  that  posture, 
while  his  adversary  recovers  his 
feet,  When  the  wrestlers  have  fi- 
'  nished 
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nished  the  combats  or  exhausted 
their  strength,  they  give  each  other 
the  kiss  of  peace. 

•c  To  ride  on  horseback  and  to 
throw  the  djerid,  a  sort  of  light  ja- 
velin, are  considered  as  the  neces- 
sary accomplishments  of  a  Turkish 
gentleman.  They  areexcellenthorse- 
men,  and  throw  the  djerid  with  ad- 
mirable dexterity  and  force.  I  know 
of  no  exercises  fitter  to  give  grace, 
strength,  .and  agility  to  the  body. — 
The  young  men  contend  with  each 
other  for  superiority  in  exercises  of 
force  or  address.  A  common  amuse- 
ment is  to  lift  a  weighty  stone  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  after  run- 
,  rung  with  it  a  few  paces,  to  throw  it 
to  the  greatest  possible  distance. 
"  Mourning,  or  any  external  ex- 
'  pression  of  grief,  is  considered  as  a 
murmuring  against  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  and  reprobated  by 
law  and  custom.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  to  lament  the  death 
of  her  son,*  and  to  mourn  for  three 
days;  and  though  all  restrain  their 
feelings,  and  at  most  indulge  in  me- 
lancholy, yet  they  decorate  the 
tombstones  of  their  parents,  their 
children,  or  their  friends,  with  epi- 
taphs expressive  of  their  fondness 
and  affection,  of  regret  for  their 
loss,  and  their  hopelessness  of  find- 
ing any  further  enjoyment  in  this 
world.  They  divert  their  melan- 
choly by  prayers,  and  other  acts  of 
devotion,  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
parted soul  ;  and  are  frequently 
seen  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  new 
made  grave,  and  performing  their 
pious  supererogations. 

"  They  hasten  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings ot  the  souLon  its  quilting  the 
body,  by  almost  immediate  inter- 
ment, and  never  willingly  defer  the 
burial  till  "the  morrow  of  the  de- 
cease. Such  preci  pi  tation  must  some- 
times be  productive  of  the  most 


dreadful  consequences  j  and  the  er3 
is  further  extended,  by  the  practice 
being  imitated  by  the  Jews,  and  Ar- 
menian Christians. 

"  The  Turks  conceal  the  body, 
during  its  passage  to  the  burying 
ground,  under  a  shell  or  coffin,  called 
tabut,  at  the  bead  of  which  is  the 
turban,  or  muslin,  denoting  the  rank, 
or, sex,  of  the  person.    It  is  carried 
to  the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased $    a  duty    enjoined  by  the 
prophet,   who  has  declared  that  he 
who  carries  a  dead  body  the  space  «f 
forty  paces,    procures    for  himself 
the  expiation  of  a  great  sin.     The 
graves  are  shallow,  and  the  body  is 
protected  from  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  the  earth,  by  thin  boards 
placed    over    it    obliquely.      The 
Greeks  and  Armenians  carry  the 
body  through  the  streets  dressed  op 
in  its  greatest  finery,  and  on  the  bu- 
rying ground  enfold  it  in  a  winding 
sheet.    I  have  myself  met  a  proces- 
sion, returning  with  the  body  ef  a 
Greek  exposed  on  a  bier,  which,  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  had  given 
signs  of  life ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
bodies  being  interred,  notwithstand- 
ing unequivocal  symptoms  of  anima- 
tion.    Dc  Tott,  with  his  usual  le- 
vity and  exaggeration,    says,   that 
*'  in  the  Turkish  burying  grounds 
the  voices  of  some  unhappy  people 
have  been  heard  from  beneath  ;  and 
they  were  left  to  perish  for  want  of 
immediate  relief,  which  was  with- 
held that  the  fees  of  interment  might 
not  be  restored.*' 

"  The  tomb- stone  at  the  head  of 
a  man's  grave  is  erect,  and  decorated 
with  a  turban  carved  in  stone,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  a  wo- 
man. The  cemetery  is  a  wood  of  ' 
cypresses,  as  a  tree  is  planted  near 
even-  new  grave.  All  persons,  ex- 
cept the  sultan's  families,  and  some 
few  of  high  rank,  are  buried  with- 
out 
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fortite  cities :  and  as  a' grave  is  ne- 
vter  again  opened,  a  vast  tract  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  the  burying 
fields,  among  which  one  at  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  supposed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Ayub,  *  companion 
of  Mahomet,  who  fell  in  the  first 
siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs, 
and  was  esteemed  a  saint  and  mar- 
tyr, is  distinguished  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  elegant  mausolea.  Those  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  are 
preferred  by  many  persons,  because 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,  are  situ- 
ated in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

"  The  epitaphs  contain  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  deceased,  the  day 
ef  his  death,  and  an  exhortation  to 


the  passenger  to  repeat  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  of  the  Koran,  fatikha  ? 
they  represent  death  as  the  term  of 
human  misery,  congratulate  the  de- 
ceased on  his  happiness,  and  com- 
pare his  soul  to  a  nightingale  of  pa- 
radise. €t  May  the  Eternal  deign 
to  envelope  his  soul  in  a  cloud  of 
mercy  and  gladness,  and  cover  his 
tomb  with  the  brightness  of  divine 
light."  On  the  tombstones  of  their 
children,  the  parents  bewail  their  af-  ' 
fliction,  and  complain  that  death  has 
plucked  the*  rose  from  the  garden  of 
beauty,  has  torn  the  tender  branch" 
from  the  parent  stock,  and  left  a  fa-» 
ther  and  a  mother  to  consume  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  grief  and 
bitterness. 


AmusexMents     and    Manners     or     Persia. 
[From  Mr.  Warning's  Tour  to  Sheeraz.] 


*  fTtHE  Persians  very  often  com- 
JL  plain  of  a  want  of  time, 
but  which  I  CQuld  only  account  for 
by  applying  the  common  remark, 
that  the  most  indolent  are  usuallv 
the  forwardest  to  repine,  at  a  defi- 
ciency of  leisure.  A  man  of  rank 
in  Persia  generally  rises  before  the 
sun,  he  says  his  prayers,  and  then 
enters  his  Dee  wan  Khanu  ;  his  ku- 
leean  is  brought  him,  perhaps  some 
fruit :  and  here  it  is  that  he  expects 
his  visitors  and  dependents.  He  is 
probably  engaged  with  them  till  nine 
o'clock ;  listening  to  the  reports  of 
tie  morning,  settling  disputes,  and 
arranging  domestic  concerns.  It  is 
now  time  for  him  to  visit  the  prince 
or  die  governor  j  and  if  he  is  likely 
to  be  detained  there  beyond  mid* 


day,  preparations  are  made  for  con-' 
veying  his  chast  (dinner).  He  pays 
his  obeisance,  and  takes  precaution 
to  remain  sufficiently  long  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  he  visits  to 
attract  his  observation.  His  ku- 
leean  always  accompanies  him  j  and 
when  he  thinks  he  can  retire  unno- 
ticed, he  regales  himself  with  smok- 
ing. At  noon  the  governor  proba- 
bly retires,  which  is  a  signal  for  all 
those  who  aye  in  attendance  to  de- 
part. When  he  returns  home,  the 
chast  is  brought,  and  eat  with  a  good 
appetite.  The  mid-day  prayers  are 
to  be  said,  after  which  he  retires  to 
sleep  till  three  o'clock.  He  may 
again  have  to  attend  the  Duri 
Khaona  j  if  not,  he  pays  visits  j  or, 
if  he  is  too  high  a  personage,  he  re^ 

main* 
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mains  at  home  to  receive  them.  He 
has  to  perform  the  Numaai  usur, 
W  afternoon  prayers* 
.  "  When  it  becomes  dark,  the 
carpets  are  spread  in  the  opea  air„ 
and  with  either  his  friends  or  de- 
pendents he  prepares  to  pass,  the 
night.  The  kukean  supplies  the 
intervals  of  silence  j  and,  if  he  can 
afford  it,  a  set  of  Georgian  slaves 
exert  themselves  for  his  amusement. 
The.  evening  prayer  is  now.  to  be 
said;  this,  does  not  interrupt  the 
harmony  of  the  evening,  for  as  one 
performs  it  another  gets  up  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  The  business  of  say-* 
ing  prayers' appears  to  be  a  necessary 
and  irksome  task,  and  they  get  rid 
of  it  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
In  Persia  it  seems  to  be  an  establish- 
ed custom  for  every  person  to  per- 
form his  five  daily  prayers  ;  this  i& 
an  observance  which  is  but  little  at- 
tended to  in  India.  The  numaa  is 
a  ready  excuse  for  the  absence  or 
idleness  of  a  servant.  About  ten 
the  shoom  (supper)  is  brought,  and . 
the  hour  of  eleven  usually  closes  the 
eventful  day.. 

"  This*  is,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  a  true  description  of  the  way 
in  which  persons  of  rank  pass  their 
time.  About  five  or  six  khans  are 
not  under  the  necessity  of  visiting  , 
the  Duri  Khoonu  >  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  governor,  and  there- 
lore  only  pay  him  ceremonious  vi- 
sits. But  the  remainder  pass  their 
days  nearly  as  I  have  represented. 
The  sheikh  of  Bushire,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  districts,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, are  obliged  to  be  in  coiir 
sfant  attendance  at  the  Duri  Kboonu, 
pud  must  have  enjoyed  this  even 
course  of  life.  Agha  Ruza,  with 
whom  I  lived,  and  who  was  Dar- 
ogha  of  the  Bazars,  constantly  at- 
tended on  either  the  prince  or  go- 
vei  nor :  and,  as  he  held  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  king,  he  had 


less  occasion  for  their  favour 

the  governors  of  districts,  who  are 

their  immediate  dependents. 

"  The  merchants,  instead  of  vi- 
siting Jhe  gpvernor,  visit  the  Cara- 
vaasera,  where  they  have  aeoalij 
shops.  Here  they  expose  their 
merchandise,  for  sale>  terra  their 
speculations,  and  transact  all  their 
concerns.  By  renting  a  room  at  a 
Caravansera,  they  not  only  avoid  all 
kind  of  interruption  when  at  home, 
but  are  also  able  to  purchase  goods 
to  large  amounts,  by  walking  from 
one  merchant's  apartment*  to  ano- 
ther's. If  they  are  t«opoor  to  sleep, 
they  remain  until  evening  5  and  their 
day  is  always  closed,  Eke  their  su- 
periors, with  an  enormous  supper. 
Another  prayer  remains  to  be  said 
about  the  middle  of  the  night, 
which,  except  by  a  few,  is,  i  be* 
lieve,  mostly  forgotten. 

"With  what  profound  contempt 
does  a  Moosuhnan  look  upon  the 
qualifications  of  being  able  to  sing, 
play,  or  dance !  He  gravely  twists 
his  beard,  and  probably  ejaculates 
a  prayer  of  thanks  that  he  was  hern 
a  gentleman.  This  accounts  far  the 
serious  and  taciturn  character  of  a 
Moosuiman.  Ignorance  frequently 
limits  his  conversation  within  nar- 
row bounds  j  and  a  habit  of  silence 
renders  speaking  a  disagreeable  and 
irksome  task.  A  learned  Moohanv* 
medan  gentleman  is  a  rare  charac- 
ter j  indeed  men  of  rank  think  it 
beneath  them  to  know  any  thing  but 
their  Own  consequence. 

t(  This  is  not,  however,  much  the 
case  with  the  Persians,  who  are  ge* 
nerally  affable  and  courteous  men, 
possessing  a  variety  of  anecdote,  and 
considerable  information.  It  is  the 
custom  with  them  to  converse  npoa 
literary  subjects,  and  repeat  a  variety 
of  verses  before  supper,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  acquire  a  stock  of  a£ 
perficial  knowledge  with  little  or  no 

trouble, 
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tvoubks  And  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  their  evenings  are  spent 
to  more  advantage,  and  more  ra- 
tionally, than  if  tbey  had  been  taken 
up  by  a  game  of  cards,  which  in* 
terests  the  passions  without  inform- 
ing the  mind.  The  extent  of  their 
memory  is  really  astonishing ;  they 
will  repeat  almost  any  ode  you  may 
mention,  and  yet  I  believe  tbey  read 
less  than  any  description  of  people. 
"  Many  of  the  great  people  keep 
sets  of  Georgian  boys,  who  are  in- 
structed to  sing,  to  play  on  various 
instruments/  and  perform  feats  of 
activity.  The  Persian  songs  are  very 
sweet  and  pathetic  -,  and  the  music 
which  accompanied  their  voices  I 
thought  to  be  very  good.  Their 
songs  are  in  praise  of  wine  and 
beauty,  mixed  with  frequent  com- 
plaints of  the  cruelty  of  their  mis- 
tresses. The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  their  songs :      t 

*?  Hasten  hither,  Ot  cop-bearer,  ere  I  die ; 

l*  See  that  my  shroud  be  made  of  the 
leafy  vine. 

**  Wash  me  in  rosy  wine, 

"  A*d  scatter  my  ashes  at  the' door  of  the 
tavern. 

*  I  am  faithful,  I  am  still  constant ; 

p  Turn  not  away  from  me,  for  1  am  a  sup- 
pliant." 

"  The  Arabic  songs  are  sung  in 
parts,  and  much  quicker  than  the 
Persian  time.  There  are  two  men 
at  Sheeraz  who  are  considered  to  be 
very  superior  players  on  an  instru- 
ment very  like  a  violin ;  I  heard 
them,  and  admired  them  much,  but 
pould  form  no  judgment  on  their 
performance.  These  men,  and  the 
dancers,  drink  wine  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  that  too  publicly. 
•  "  Although  the  Persian  music  is 
so  greatly  superior  to  that  of  India, 
their  dances  are  as  much  inferior,  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  an  exhibi- 
0h  of  the  most  indecetit  and  dis- 
gusting   movements  and  gestures. 


The  dances  in  India  are  admire* 
biy  calculated  to  set  off  an  elegant 
figure  to  the  highest  advantage  5 
and,  notwithstanding  the  warm  and 
animated  descriptions  which  hav* 
been  given  of  the  indelicacy  and  to* 
luptuousness  of  eastern  darfcess,  I  < 
must  confess  that  many  of  them  apt* 
pear  to  me  wholly  unobjectionable. 

"  The  most  beautiful  women  in 
Persia  are  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  dancing ;  the  transparency  of 
their  shift,  which  is  the  only  cover- 
ing they  use  to  conceal  their  per- 
sons, the  exquisite"  symmetry  of 
their  forms,  their  apparent  agitation, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  their  verses, 
are  so  many  incentives  to  a  passion, 
which  requires  more  philosophy 
than  the  Persians  possess  to  restrain. 

"  After  the  dancers,  come  ano- 
ther description  of  people,  if  possi- 
ble of  more  infamous  morals.  They 
are  called  Lootees,  a  kind  of  buf- 
rbon ;  and,  as  I  learnt,  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  prince  and  governor, 
whom  they  amuse  by  a  variety  of 
indecent  anecdotes  and  stones; 
which  they  relate  or  invent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sheeraz.  Both  the 
prince  and  governor  keep  a-  set  of 
these  wretches,  who  are  allowed  to 
take  the  greatest  liberties  with  the 
most  respectable  characters;  and 
who  are  obliged,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, to  majce  them  presents  to 
ensure  their  forbearance,  and  to  get 
rid  of  their  importunity.  Tbey  per* 
form  feats  of  activity  and  sleights  of 
hand  \  but  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence  is  on  the  contributions, 
they  levy  on  strangers.  They  ap-; 
pear  to  be  a  privileged  people ;  and, 
I  believe,  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  often  entertained  io  the  houses  of 
the  great,  arises  from  a  dread  lest 
they  should  exert  the  influence  they 
are  supposed  to  possess  against  them. 
Aga  Huza  often  had  them ;  but 
wi»y  I  could  never  discover. 

"  Anothef 
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"  Another  amusement,  among 
those  who  can  afford  it,  is  listening 
to  a  Shah  Naruu  Khoou,  a  person 
who  repeats  and  acts  various  pas- 
sages of  Ferdousee's  epic  poena 
called  the  Shah  Naruu.  This  is  an 
anrasement  of  a  very  superior  kind, 
and  one  which  a1  stranger  is  sure  to 
delight  in.  They  act  the  different 
descriptions  of  the  poet  with  great 
spirit,  particularly  the  account  of  the 
battle  between  Roostum,  the  hero  of 
the  poem,  and  Sohrab. 

"  Although  I  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  several  words,  I  was 
fully  able  to  comprehend  the  pur- 
port of  every  verse,  and  as  they  re- 
peat the  lines  iu  an  artificial  voice, 
you  are  able  to  follow  them  with 
ease.    , 

"  The  game  of  back-gammon  is 
common  among  the  Persians,  they 
know  little  of  tbe  game  of  chess. 
The  priests  hold  persons  who  play, 
particularly  if  it  is  for  money,  in  little 
estimation  ;  au<l,  I  fancy,  most  con. 
•cientiously  believe,  that  they  will 
suffer  in  a  future  world  for  these  acts 
of  impiety.  They  have  horse-races 
at  Sheeraz,  but  1  was  not  there  at 
the  proper  season.  From  descrip- 
tion I  learnt,  that  tbe  horses  start  at 
least  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
and  pursue  a  direct  course  to  the 
post.  No  .care  is  taken  to  level  the 
ground  -,  and,  as  It  very  often  hap* 
pens  that  mere  than  twenty  horses 
start  together,  there  are  frequent 
accidents.  Purses  of  gold  are  given 
to  the  owners  of  the  first,  second, 
and*  third  horses.  They  take  great 
pains  in  training  their  horses,  which 
they  do  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
I  believe  is  practised  in  Europe. 

"  The  military  men  are  constant* 
ly  playing  at  jureed-bazee,  which  is 
throwing  adart  three  cubits  long  at 
a  -horseman  when  they  are  at  full 
gallop.  The  person  at  whom  it  is 
thrown  either  catches  it  ioius  hand. 


or  throwing  himself  under  the  fcorasfr 
belly,  allows  it  to  fly  over  him. 
This  they*  perform  very  expertly; 
and  which  is  by  no  means  easj> 
when  we  recollect  that  the  horse  is 
going  nearly  at  his  speed.  The  jn- 
reed  comes  with  sufficient  force  to 
break  an  arm.  .They  also  arouse 
themselves  with  riding  full  speed, 
turning  round  on  their  saddles,  and 
firing  a  small  carbine  tbey  carry  j 
or  in  throwing  tbe  jureed  on  the 
ground,  and  catching  it  as  it  re- 
bounds. The  Persians  appear  very 
bad  horsemen  to  Europeans;  one 
thing  is  evident,  that  they  must  rain 
a  horse's  mouth  in  tbe  course  of  a 
month. 

"  Tbe  dress  of  the  Persians  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  either  for  a  cold 
or  hot  climate.    Their  limbs  are  un- 
der no  restraint,  and  their  clothes 
may  be  put  on  or  thrown  off  in  five 
minutes.    The  Persians  are   gene* 
rally  too  poor  to  be  fashionable,  their 
dress,  therefore,  seldom  varies,  ex- 
cept in  the    colour  of  the    robes. 
The  Qajjars,  however,  preside  over 
fashion  ;  and  every  thing  which  if 
supposed  to  be  neat  or  elegant,  b 
called  Qtujurce  or  a  la  Qajjar.  Their 
clothes    may   be  easily  described. 
The    Zeer  Jamus  are  very    light 
browsers  made  of  silk,  those  worn 
in  the  hot  weather  sometimes  d 
flax  $  the  peerahun,  or  shirt,  comes 
over    the  trowsers,  and   then  the 
Urkhaliq,  which  is  made  of  a  Ma- 
sulipatam  chintz,   or  fine  shawl* 
The  outside  robe,  or  quba,  is  made 
of  various  kind  of  cloths,  some  of 
which  are  very  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive ;  the  kolah,  or  cap,  is  mada 
of  the  skin  of  the  sheep  of  Tartary, 
which  is  very  fine,  and  beautifalry 
black.    The  merchants  are  prohi* 
bited  wearing  either  scarlet  or  crim- 
son cloths,  and  also  using  suveror 
gold  buttons"  to  their  robes.    ThsJ 
may  not  possibly  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, 
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Wbition,  but  as  it  is  never  done,  it  <* 
attended  with  the  same  effect.  The 
wearing  of  silks  is  interdicted  by  the 
Moosulman  law,  but  they  avoid  this 
by  mixing  a  very  JittJe  cotton  with 
(hem  :  a  large  quantity  of  this  kind 
of  cloth  (Gurraasoot)  is  imported 
into  Persia  from  Guzerat. 

"The  Persians  neither  resemble 
those  of  old,  nor  their  neighbours 
the  Indians,  in  effeminacy  of  dress. 
The  king,  I  believe,  is  the  only  per- 
•on  in  the  empire  who  wears  any 
kind  of  jewels ;  and  he  only  does  so 
on  state  occasions.  They  greatly 
ridicule  the  fondness  the  Indians 
have  for  female  ornaments;  and 
they  relate  a  story  of  one  who  was 
travelling  in  Persia,  whom  the  Rah- 
dars  took  for  a  woman,  and  would 
not  be  convinced  to  the  contrary, 
until  they  had  taken  him  to  the 
Hakim.  The  ppmpous  and  high 
sounding  titles  of  India  are  likewise 
a  fund  of  amusement  to  them  ;  for, 
excepting  the  dignity  of  Ihtimad 
ood  doulu,  which  is  given  to  their 

Crime  minister,  and  the  hereditary 
onour  of  Khan,  {here  are  no  other 
marks  of  distinction  among  them. 

"  It  is  the  custom  for  the  military 
men  to  press  their  caps  down  on  one 
side  j  the  mirza,  or  civil  officers, 
twist  a  shawl  about  them  ;  and  the 
artificers,  tradesmen,  &c.  wear  their 
caps  upright 

"  Shah  Ubas,  who  wished  to 
make  the  merchants  very  frugal, 
issued  an  order  that  they  were  al- 
ways to  wear  shawl  turbans,  and 
robes  of  broad  cloth.  This  he 
thought  would  be  the  cheapest  dress 
they  could  wear,  as  the  shawl  would 
last  their  lives,  and  descend  to  their 
children,  and  the  cloths  would  last 
some  years.  Although  the  Persians 
bathe  so  often  (which  is  rather  a 
^xurious  enjoyment  than  an  art  of 
^ffiTanUness) ,  they  are  a  very  dirty 
people.     They  very  rarely  change 


their  garments,  and  seldom  before 
it  is  dangerous  to  come  near  them. 
The  Persian  who  accompanied  me 
slept  in  his  clothes  until  we  reached 
Kazroon,  although  it  was  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year ;  and  I  believe 
then  was  only  induced  to  change 
his  dress  at  my  recommendation. 
It  is  thought  nothing  in  Persia  to 
wear  a  shirt  a  month,  or  a  pair  of 
trowsers  half  3  year.  , 
.  "  A  Persian  soldier,  armed  cap- 
a-pee,  is  of  all  figures  the  most  ridi- 
culous. It  is  really  laughable  to  see 
how  they  encumber  themselves  with 
weapons  of  defence  :  their  horses 
groan  under  the  weight  of  their 
arms.  These  consist  of  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  their  holsters,  a  single  one 
slung  in  their  waist,  a  carbine,  or  a 
long  Turkish  gun,  a  sword,  a  dag- 
ger, and  an  immense,  long  spear  $ 
for  all  these  fire  arms  they  have  se- 
parate ramrods  tied  about  their  per- 
sons, powder- horns  for  loading, 
others  for  priming,  and  a  variety  of 
car  touch -boxes,  filled  with  different 
sized  cartridges,  if  they  are  ad- 
vancing towards  you,  they  may  be 
heard  a  long  way  off.  I  should 
really  suppose  that  their  saddle  and 
arms  would  weigh-  about  eighty 
pounds,  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
horse's  burthen.  Yet  they  rounder 
themselves  as  light  armed  troops, 
ridiculing  the  Turkish  cavalry,  who„ 
they  say,  can  take  care  of  little  else 
than  their  big  boots  and  cap.  The 
arms  of  the  Persians  are  very  qood, 
particularly  their  swords,  which  an* 
highly  prized  by  tHe  Turks.  They 
are  full  of  joubuf,  or  what  is  called 
damask  ;  which,  however,  does  not 
express  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
for  the  jouhur  is  inherent  in  the 
eteeL  Tavernier  says  that  none 
but  Goiconda  steel  can  be  damask* 
ed ;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  as 
the  Khorasan  swords  are  more  valu- 
able than  any  others,  the  blade  ofteu 
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alone  costing  twenty  or  thirty  gui- 
neas. 

"  The  dress  of  the  Persians  is 
▼eiy  expensive,  frequently  amount- 
ing to  sixty  or  one  hundred  guineas; 
but  which,  of  course,  must  be  in 
proportion  to  their  capacity  to  bear 
"this  expence.  The  poor  people 
wear  no  cap,  and  very  little  clothes; 
■when  the  cold  weather  comes  on, 
they  make  dresses  out  of  sheep 
skins,  &c. 

"  The  women  of  Persia,  when  at 
Lome,  do  not  encumber  themselves 
with  ^many  clothes,  nor  are  they 
very  attentive  to  the  whiteness  of 
their  garments.  A  peerahuu  and  a 
pair  of  zeer  jamus  is  the  whole  of 
their  dress  ,  the  trowsers  are  made 
of  thick  velvet,  and  their  shift  either 
of  'muslin,  silk,  or  gauze.  Their 
legs  appear  literally  to  be  tied  up  in 
two  sacks,  and  the  peerahun  is  but 
concealment  visible  to  the  rest  of 
their  persons.  This  is  their  sum- 
mer apparel  j  in  the  winter  they 
wear  garments  made  of  shawls, 
silks  stuffed  with  cotton,  and,  if 
they  can .  afford  it,  cloaks  made  of 
sable. 

'•  The  Persian  women,  like  the 
Indian,  are  totally  devoid  of  deli- 
cacy ;  their  language  is  often  gross 
and  disgusting,  nor  do  they  feel  Jess 
hesitation  in  expressing  themselves 
before  men,  than  they  would  before 
their  female  associates.  Their-terms 
of  abuse  pr  reproach  are  indelicate 
to  the  utmost  degree.  I  will  not 
dfcgust  the  reader  by  noticing  any 
of  them  ;  but  I  may  safely  aver, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  language 
to  express,  or  the  imagination  to 
conceive,  more  indecent  or  grosser 
images. 

'•  When  they  leave  the  house, 
they  put  on  a  cloak,  which  descends 
from  the  head  to  their  feet,  and 
their  faces  are  concealed  with  ori- 
entaj  scrupulosity.    The  veil  which 


they  wear  is  sometimes  worked  liis 
a  net,  or  else  two  holes  are  made  in 
the  cloak  for  their  eyes.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  a  number  of  tall  and  ele- 
gant formed  figures  walking  in  the 
streets,  and  presenting  nothing  to 
your  view  but  a  pair  of  sparkling 
black  eyes,  which  seem  to  enjoy  the 
curiosity  they  excite.  The  veil  ap-* 
pears  to  be  essential  to  their  virtue  j 
for  as  long  as  they  can  conceal  their 
face,  they  care  not  how  much  they 
expose  the  rest  of  their  person.  The 
women  in  Persia  are  the  only  people 
who  wear  jewels  or  use  perfumes; 
and  this  is  a  privilege  they  uke 
much  delight  in. 

"The  Persians  differ  as  much 
from  us  in  their  notions  of  beauty, 
as  they  do  in  those  of  taste.  A  large, 
soft,  and  languishing  black  eye  with 
them  constitutes'  the  perfection  of 
beauty;  and  which,  they  say,  dif- 
fuses an  amorous  softness  over  the 
whole  countenance,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  piercing  and  ardent 
glance  of  majestic  beauty.  It  is 
chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  wo- 
men use  the  powder  of  antimony, 
although  it  adds  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  eye,  throws  a  kind  of  voluptu- 
ous languor  oyer  it,  which  makes  it 
appear  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
dissolving  in  bliss. 

"  Many  of  the  women  of  Sheeraz 
are  as  fair  as  those  of  Europe,  but 
confinement  robs  them  of  that  love- 
ly bloom  so  becoming  and  so  essen- 
tial to  female  beauty.  ITie  Persian 
women  have  a  curious  custom  of 
making  their  eye-brows  meet  ;  and, 
if  this  charm  be  denied  them,  they 
paint  the  forehead  with  a  kind  of 
preparation  made  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  need  hardly  mention  that, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Moosul- 
ntnns,  a  man  may  have  four  wives, 
and  as  many  concubines  as  he  is  ah^ 
to  maintain.  Many  descriptions 
have  already  been  given  of  the  se- 
raglios 
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fagfios  of  the  east ;  with  whet  cor- 
rectness I  am  unable  to  determine. 
J  can  pretend  to  no  more  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  than  that  it  is 
customary,  when  a  man  marries  a 
woman,  whose  age  does  not  admit 
of  her  managing  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, for  him  to  place  at  the  head 
of  his  family  a  kud  banoo  (a  duenna) 
who  instructs  his  wife  in  all  the 
duties  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  ac- 
quire. 

"  It  is  not  an  observance  in  Persia 
2s  in  India,  not  to  marry  a  widow. 
After  a  certain  time  of  mourning,  a 
woman  marries  again,  and  is  treated 
by  her  husband  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  is  shewn  to  his  other 
wives. 

"The  city  of  Sheeraz  is  divided 
into  muhuls  (wards),  over  which  a 
kud  kboda  or  superintendent  pre- 
sides, but  who  receives  no  salary  for 
executing  this  duty.  This  office  is 
generally  conferred  on  the  most  re- 
sp«ctable  man  of  the  ward,  and  over 
all  these  khud  khodas  another  is  ap- 
pointed,- who  receives  their  reports, 
and  communicates  them  to  the  go- 
vernor/ It  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  them  to  report  the  minutest 
transaction  which  might  happen  in 
their  wards ;  the  birth  of  a  child,  a 
marriage  or  death  was  instantly  con- 
veyed to  the  ears  of  the  Hakim. 
This»practice  is  dispensed  with  at 
Sheeraz,  but  is  still,  I  believe,  ob- 
served in  some  cities.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  kud  khoda  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  trade  and  occupation 
of  the  different  persons  who  reside 
in  the  ward,  and  of  the  means  they 
have  of  subsistence. 

"  But  the  great  advantage  which 
results  from  this  division  of  the 
city,  not  only  to  government,  but 
also  to  the  inhabitants,  is  on  th*» 
sudden  arrival  of  a  large  body  of 
troops,  or  when  the  city  is  laid  un- 
der contribution.    In  either  case, 


the  kud  khodas  attend  the  gover- 
nor, who  informs  them  what  num- 
ber of  men  their  wards  must  ac- 
commodate, or  what  sum  of  money 
it  is  requisite  they  should  contri- 
bute. They  are  responsible  to  the 
goyernor ;  and  it  is  their  business  to 
make  such  an  arrangement,  that 
each  individual  shall  suffer  in  pro* 
portion  to  his  capacity  to  bear  this 
act  of  violence.  The  people  are  ge- 
nerally satisfied  with  their  decisions; 
for  it  is  needless  for  them  to  desist, 
and  often  dangerous  to  delay. 

".  The  licentiousness  of  the  troops 
id  thus  prevented  by  their  finding 
houses  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and 
an  indiscriminate  plunder  is  averted 
by  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  conqueror.  In  a  despotic  mo- 
narchy, this  division  of  the  city  is 
of  wonderful  utility -5  it  allows  a 
tyrant,  who  captures  a  place,  to  pro-* 
ceed  on  a  systematic  plan  of  plun- 
der ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
suffer  much  less  than  those  in  simi- 
lar cases  have  done  in  Europe. 

(€  There  is  often  a  degree  of 
weight  attached  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  kud  khodas,  which 
serves  as  fe  strong  restraint  on  the 
oppression  of  a  governor.  In  the 
event  o'f  their  suffering  greatly  from 
the  rapacity  or  tyranny  of  the  ha- 
kim, they  sign  a  petition,  represent- 
ing the.  causes  of  complaint,  and 
praying  for  redress.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  king  refuses  to  grant  their 
request.  They  are  the  mediators 
for  the  poor  people  ;  and  despots 
have  the  sense  to  know,  that  op- 
pression, carried  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  can  be  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

"  In  all  the  little  trifling  disputes 
which  occur  among  neighbours,  the 
kud  khoda  exerts  his  influence  to 
bring  them  to  an  amicable  termina- 
tion, and  frequently  with  good  suc- 
cess,   if  a  husband  and  wife  dis~» 

agree 
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agree,  lie  endeavours  to  effect'  a  re- 
conciliation b^  remonstrating  with- 
the  husband,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  kud  banoo  (a  kind  of  go** 
vemess),  with  the  wife.  In  short, 
it  is  his  business  to  be  a  peace- 
maker, and  to  exert  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  community  over  which 
he  presides. 

The  office  of  khud  knoda  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  most  admirable  tnsti- 
tutioh ;  and,  though  it  will  doubtless 
be  often  abused,  it  must,  in  the  end, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  people.  Nor  can  the  kud  khoda 
oppress  them  with  impunity ;  be 
exposes  himself  to  frequent  com- 
plaints, and  complaints  in  Persia  are 
generally  listened  to  with  avidity. 
They  certainly  may  become  the  in- 
struments of  tyranny  ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  discover  an  institution  that 
cannot  be  abused* 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
police  of  a  despotic  monarchy  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  in  a  free 
state.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so  j  for  suspicion  is  the  prevail- 
ing cause  which  directs  the  actions 
and  councils  of  a  despot. 

"The  police  of  Sbeeraz  is  admi- 
rably regulated  -f  and  I  hardly  think 
it  possible  for  the  middling  classes 
ef  people  to  harbour  any  design 
against  the  government,  which  should 
not  come  to  the  immediate  notice 
of  the  governor.  The  darogha,  or 
superintendent  of  the  bazars,  hoUa 
his  office  from  government ;  it  is 
his  duty  to  settle  the  disputes  that 
may  occur  in  the  markets,  and  to- 
fcear  the  complaints  of  the  .people  of 
the  bazar.  If  a  shopkeeper  refuses 
to  execute,  or  violates  his  ngree- 
znent,  you  make  your  complaint  to 
the  darogha,  who  obliges  him  to- 
perform  it ;  or,  if  he  should  prove 
that  he  is  totally  unable,  he  grants 
him  a  certain  time  for  its  perform- 
•ace.    The  humanity  of  the  Moo- 


sulraan  law  grants  a  merchant  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  himself 
from  unforeseen  misfortunes.  But 
if  the  person  complained  against  is 
of  an  infamous  character,  a  fine  is 
imposed  on  him,  and  the  darogha 
orders  him  either  to  be  punished  or 
put  in  confinement. 

"  The  darogha  of  the  bazar  like- 
wise superintends  the  morals  of  the 
people ;  and  if  he  detects  any  of 
them  drinking  wine,  or  in  die  so- 
ciety of  courtezans,  he  compels 
them  to  purchase  his  connivance  at 
no  small  ex  pence. 

M  I  remember  Aga  Ruza  s  receiv- 
ing fifty  toomans  (guineas)  from  an 
unfortunate  Armenian,  who  was 
caught  in  the  house  of  a  prostitute  ; 
and  he  thought  he  conferred  a  favour 
on  him,  in  allowing  him  to  escape  at 
so  easy  a  rate.  He  has  a  large  esta- 
blishment under  him,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  markets,  and  in  apprehending 
persons  whom  they  detect  acting 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  da- 
rogha. 

"  This  appointment  is  considered 
to  be  very  lucrative ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  presents  and  bribes  be  is 
in  the  habit  uf  receiving,  the  people 
of  the  bazar  furnish  him  with  every 
thing  he  requires,  that  they  mayen- 
sureiis  protection  and  favour. 

"The  appointment  of  MeerUsus, 
or  Uhdas,  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Darogha  of  the  Bazar;  the  former 
is  superintendent  of  the  poliee  dur- 
ing-the  day,  the  latter  at  night.  It 
is  his  office  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  city,  to  take  up  persons  who 
may  be  out  of  their  houses  at  im- 
proper hours,  and  to  prevent  rob- 
beries. He  has  a  number  of  peo- 
ple under  him  for  this  purpose,  who 
patfcde  the  streets,  and  keep  watch 
on  the  top  of  tbe  houses'.  Each 
shopkeeper  In  the  bazar  contributes 
about  two  or  three-pence'  a  moot!* 

to 
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to  defray  the  expences  of  this  esta- 
blishment If  a  house-keeper  is 
robbed,  the  Meer  Usus,  or  kucheek- 
chee-bashee  (the  head  of  the  watch) 
a*e  accountable  for  the  robbery,  and 
ure  obliged  either  to' produce  the 
property  stolen,  or  pay  the  amount. 
This  rarely  happens,  for  the  Meer 
Usus  is  generally  connected  with  all 
the  thieves  in  the  city,  and  can  an? 
swer  for  their  obedience  to  his  or- 
ders. They  rob,  therefore,  in  places 
not  under  his  protection  ;  and,  as  it 
i%  commonly  supposed  he  partici- 
pates in  their  plunder,  they  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  com- 
mon interest. 

The  Mohtusib  is,  I  believe,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  Darogha  of 
the  Bazar  *  it  is  his  business  to  re- 
gulate the  prices  of  every  article 
which  is  sold  in  the  Bazar,  and  to 
see  that  the  weights  are  of  the  pro- 
per standard.  This  duty  is  usually 
performed  once  a  week  >  and  if  he 
convicts  any  person  of  using  false 
weights,  the  punishment  is  often 
death. 

"  Besides  these  officers,  there  are 
others  who  are  stationed  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  to  prevent  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  consequence  from  leav- 
ing  the  city  without  the  governor's 
permission.  These  appointments 
are  doubtless  obnoxious  to  ^he 
grossest  bribery  j  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evils  which  result  from  this 
system  of  corruption,  they  are  at 
least  eqval  to  similar  institutions  in 
any  European  country.  People  have, 
in  general,  been,  clamorous  against 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  despotic 
monarchies,  which,  they  conceive, 
like  the  source  of  a  poisoned  river, 
must  necessarily  infect  all  its 
bcanchea;  but  with  what  propriety 
I  shall  leave  those  to  determine  who 
are  acquainted  with  other  states, 
where  property  is  secured  by  the 
payment  of  a  monthly  tax  of  three* 
neiice;  and  where  merchandize  is 


conveyed  to  the  remotest  parts'  of 
the  empire    without   the    smallest 
risk.     It  may  be  said,  that  in  des- 
potic monarchies,  not  only  property, 
but  life,  depends  upon  the  will  of 
one  man,  and  that  where  the  latter 
is  uncertain,  there  can  be  little  satis- 
faction   in.  the    enjoyment  -of  the 
former.     This  is  a   maxim  which 
may  be  disputed  *  for  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  life  of 
either  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  is  any  ways 
more  uncomfortable,  than  that  of  a 
merchant,  remote  from  the  proba- 
bility or  chance  of  dangers. 

"  Men  or  rank  or'  enterprise* 
who  expo3e  themselves  by  holding 
responsible  situations  to  imminent 
hazard,  gratify  their  ambition  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives*  but  they  aro 
aware  of  this,  and  as  they  court  tho 
danger  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  them  to  avoid,  they  can 
have  no  reason  to  complain  if  they 
fail  in  their  pursuit.  They  can  with 
no  more  justice  lament  their  fate, 
than  a  minister  of  state  can  his  be* 
ing  impeached.  Far  be  it  from  mo 
to  become  an  advocate  in  favour  of  a 
despotic  monarchy*  yet  there  is,  I 
think,  some  reason  to  doubt  the  re- 
lations we  have  of  the  wretchedness 
and  misery  of  those  who  live  under 
and  are  ruled  by  the  laws  of  an  ar* 
bitrary  government. 

"  That  the  Persians  suffer  greatly 
from  the  enormities  and  oppression 
of  government  no  one  will  attempt 
to  deny;  nor  will  any  person  sup- 
pose that  an  inhabitant  of  a  nee 
country  could  live  either  bappiU  or 
comfortably  under  the  government 
of  a  Persian  despot.  1  may,  how- 
ever, be  excused  doubting,  whether 
the  moral  character  of  the  Persian* 
qualifies  them  for  a  better  govern- 
meut;  or  whether  they  im*y  not  au 
tribute,  the  tyrannical  measures  of 
their  prince  to  the  enormity  of  their 
own  excesses. 
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"f  ■  \0  return  to  the  Exchange  of 
.jL  this  great  city  :  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  confluence  of  peo- 
ple which  surrounded  one  gentle- 
man, who  stood  with  his  back  to- 
wards one  of  the  pillars,  and  were 
very  eager  to  get  a  word  or  a  whis- 
per from  him  :  upon  enquiry  this 
proved  to  be  the  acting  partner  of 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Hope;  a  house 
that,  before  the  last  war,  could  at 
any  time  dictate  the  exchange  to 
Europe.  This  place  is  infested  by 
a  great  number  of  Jew  fruiterers, 
who  practise  all  sorts  of  stratagems 
to  set  off  their  fruit,  such  as  pmning 
the  stalk  of  a  fresh  melon  upon  die 
bottom  of  a  stale  and  rotten  one, 
which  had  nearly  succeeded  with  me. 
The  melons  in  Holland  are  remark* 
ably  fine;  and  as  a  proof  of  their 
cheapness,  I  need  only  mention, 
that  one  morning,  when  strolling 
through  the  streets,  I  gave  no  more 
than  the  value  of  tenpence  for  a 
very  large  one,  exquisitely  flavoured. 
"  I  was  much  pleased  with  seeing 
the  marine  school,  which,  although 
its  object  is  to  form  a  nursery  tor 
naval  officers,  was,  strange  to  relate, 
much  neglected  by  the  stadtholderian 
government,  and  was  originally  in- 
stituted, and  afterwards  supported, 
by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  pupils  are  the  children 
of  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  are  re- 
ceived from  seven  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  upon  the  payment  of  a  very 
moderate  yearly  stipend.  Their 
education  and  treatment  are  the 
tame  as  in  similar  institutions  here 
and  in  other  countries.  In  the  yard 
is  a  brig  completely- rigged,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  boys. 
"In  the  north-east  part  of  the 


city  stands  the  Rapshuys,  or  rasp* 
house,  in  which  criminals,  whose 
offences  are  net  of  a  capital  nature, 
are  confined.    A  narrow  court  re- 
ceding from  the  street,  in  which  are 
the  keeper's  lodge  and  apartments 
for  the  different  officers,   form  the 
entrance  of  this  prison.     Orer  the 
gate  are  some  insignificant,  painted, 
wooden  figures,  representing  crimi- 
nals sawing  logwood,   and  Justice 
•holding    a  rod  over  them.*      The 
gaoler,  apparently  a  good  natured, 
merry  fellow,  shewed  me  into  the 
inner    court,   forming    an    oblong 
square,  on  three  sides  of  «which  the 
cells  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  the  warehouses,  contain- 
ing the  ground  dye  wood,  are  ar- 
ranged.    This  yard  is  very  much 
encumbered  with  piles  of  log-wood, 
which  sadly  reduce  the  miserable 
pittance  of  space  allotted  for  the  pri- 
soners to  walk  in.     In  one  comer, 
in  terrontm,  is  a  whippthg-post,  with 
another  little  figure- of  Justice  hold- 
ing a  rod.     In  this  yard  I  saw  some 
of  the  men  sawing  the  Campeacby- 
wood,  with  a  saw  of  prodigious  large 
teeth,  which  appeared  to  be  a  work 
of  extreme  labour  ;  and  upon  »t  so 
expressing  myself  ,  to    the   gaoler, 
through  my  iucquois  de  place,  he 
informed  me,  that  at  first  it  required 
a  painful  exertion  of  strength,  but 
that  the  prisoners  by  practice  were 
enabled  to  saw  ic  with  ease,  aod  10 
supply  their  weekly  quota  of  20U 
pounds    weight   of    sawed  pieces, 
and  also  to  make  a  variety  of  liuie 
articles  in  straw,  bone,  wood,  aod' 
copper,  to  sell  to  those  who  visited 
the  prison.    The  prison  dress  con- 
sists  of  a  jacket,  or  surtont  of  white 
woollen,  white  shirts,  hats,  flannel 
stacking*, 
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stockings,  and  leather  shoes.  The 
conduct  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
is  annually  reported  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  regulates  \  the  period  of 
their  confinement,  where  the  case 
will  admit  of  an  exercise  of  discre- 
tion, by  such  report. 

"In  the  comer  of  a  yard  t  was 
shewn  a  cell,  in  which,  if  the  person 
who  is  confined  in  it  does  not  inces- 
santly pump  out  the  water  let  into 
it,  he  must  inevitably  be  drowned  5 
but  the  gaoler  informed  me  that  it 
had  not  been  used  for  many  years, 
and  that  it  was  now  only  an  object 
of  terror.  In  the  warehouses,  which 
are  rery  shabby,  were  piles  of  rasped 
wood  for  dying  of  \farious  colours  5 
amongst  others,  the  Evonymus  Eu- 
ropseus,  the  Moras  Tinctoria,  and 
the  Haemotoxylum  Campechionum. 
I  was  informed,  that  women  who 
are  attached  to  the  prisoners,  are 
permitted  to  visit  them  at  stated  pe- 
riods, without  any  restraint,  by 
which  one  of  the  great  political  ob- 
jects of  Holland,  the  encouragement 
of  population,  does  not  suffer  by 
this  wholesome  separation  of  the 
faulty  from  the  blameless  members 
of  society.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners amounted  to  124  j  they  were 
far  from  looking  healthly  ;  this  I  at- 
tributed more  to  the  height  of  the 
walls  enclosing  the  yard,  which,  as 
■well  as  the  number  of  logwood 
piles,  must  greatly  impede  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air,  than  to  excess  of 
toil  and  severity  of  treatment.  The 
prisoners  are  not  encumbered  with 
jrons,  and  I  should  think  an  escape 
from  such  a  prison  might  be  easily 
effected. 

"  From  the  rasp -house  1  pro- 
ceeded to  the  work-house,  in  the 
east  quarter  of  the  city,  close  to  the 
Muider  and  Prince  Gragts,  an  esta- 
blishment which  J  believe  has  no 
parallel  in  the  world.  It  is  a  vast 
building :  the  purposes  to  whieh  it 


is  applied  are  partly  correctional  and 
partly  charitable.  The  number  of 
persons  within  its  walls,  when  I 
saw  it,  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  of  both  sexes,  and  the  an- 
nual expence  is  about  one  hundred 
thousand  florins.  In  the  rooms  be- 
longing to  the  governors  and  direct- 
resses, are  some  exquisite  pictures  by 
Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  and  Jordaens. 
In  a  vast  room  very  cleanly  kept 
and  well  ventilated,  were  an  im- 
mense number  of  women,  occupied 
In  sewing,  spinning,  8rc.  j  amongst 
them' was  a  fine,  handsome,  hearty- 
looking  Irish  woman,  who  had  been 
confined  two  years  at  the  instance  of 
her  husband,  for  being  more  fond 
of  a  little  true  Schidam  gm  than  of  ■ 
her  liege  spouse.  In  another  vast 
apartment,  secured  by  massy  iron 
railing  and  grated  windows,  were 
about  seventy  female  convicts,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline,  and  were  very  indus- 
triously and  silently  engaged  in 
making  lace,  &c.  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  a  governess.  From 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  suspend- 
ed instruments  df  punishment,  such 
as  scourges,  irons  for  the  legs,  &c. 
which,  we  were  informed,  were  not 
spared  upon  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  insubordination.  These 
women  are  always  kept  apart  from 
the  rest.  The  wards  of  the  men, 
and  the  school-rooms  for  a  great 
number  of  children,  who  are  edu- 
cated and  maintained  under  the  same 
root*,  as  well  as  the  dormitories,  were 
in  the  highest  state  of  neatness.  In 
another  part  of  this  building,  never 
shewn  to  strangers,  were  confined 
about  ten  young  ladies,  of  very  re*- 
spectable,  and  some  of  very  high 
families,  sent  there  by  their  parent* 
or  friends  for  undutiful  deportment, 
or  some  other*  domestic  offence—- 
they  are  compelled  to  wear  a  par- 
ticular dress  as  a  mark  of  degrada- 
tfl  tion, 
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.  tion,  obliged  to  work  a  stated  num- 
ber of  hours  a  day,  and  lire  occa- 
sionally whipped;  they  are  kept 
apart  by  themselves,  aud  no  one  but  a 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister,  can 
see  them  duriug  their  confinement, 
and  then  only  by  an  order  from  one  of 
the  directors.  Husbands  may  here, 
upon  complaint  of  extravagance, 
drunkenness,  &c.  duly  proved,  send 
tbeir  wives  to  be  confined  and  re- 
ceive the  discipline  of  the  house  j 
and  wives  their  husbands,  for  two, 
three,  and  four  years  together.  The 
allowance  of  food  is  abundant  and 
good,  and  each  person  is  permitted 
to  walk  for  a  proper  time  in  the 
courts  within  the  building,  which 
are  spacious*  Every  ward  is  kept 
locked,  and  no  one  can  go  in  or  out 
without  the  especial  permission  of 
the  proper  officer. 

"  Close  to  this  place  is  the  planta- 
tion, a  very  large  portion  of  ground 
within  the  city,  laid  out  in  avenues, 
and  a  great  number  of  little  gardens, 
formed  into  several  divisions  by 
streets  of  pretty  country  and  sum* 
mer-houses  ;  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  canals.  To  this  rus  in 
wrhe,  such  of  the  citizens  and  their 
families  repair  in  the  summer  to 
dine  or  drink  tea,  whose  finances, 
or  spirit  of  economy,  will  not  admit 
of  their  having  a  house  in  the  coun- 
'  try.  To  render  these  rural  indul- 
gences as  cheap  as  possible,  three  or 
four  families  join  in  renting  one 
small  cottage,  or  perhaps  a  summer- 
house  and  garden.  Never  did  any 
spot  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  na- 
ture exhibit  more  silence  and  so- 
lemnity :  no  sports,  no  pastime,  no 
laugh  nor  gambol :  the  females 
drink  their  tea  and  work,  and  the 
men  smoke  In  peaceful  taciturnity, 
and  scarcely  move  their  eyes  from 
their  different  occupations,  unless 
some  very  animating  and  attractive 
•bject  passes. 


"  In  my  way  from  the  plantation 
to  the  elegant  country  residence  of 
a  Dutch  merchant  of  high  respect- 
ability, 1  passed,  a  few  miles  from 
Amsterdam,    two   burial-places   of 
the  Jew^   who  wisely  bury  their 
dead  in  the  country  ;  die  other  in- 
habitants follow  the  baneful  practice 
of   burying  in    the  churches    and 
church-yards  in  the  city,  where  the 
catholics  deposit  their  dead  very  fre- 
quently in  protectant  churches.     In 
Holland    the   honours   of    funeral 
pomp  are  scarcely  ever  displayed : 
the  spirit  of  economy,  which  seems 
to  be  the  tutelar  saint  of  these  moist 
regions,  seldom  incurs  a  further  ex- 
pence   than  a  plain  coffin,  which 
costs  little,  and  some  genuine  tears 
or  sighs,  which  cost  nothing.     To 
describe    the   numerous   churches, 
chapels,  and  conventicles  of  the  reli- 
gious of  all  persuasions,  who  since 
the  revolution  live  in  cordial  amity 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  go- 
vernment, under  which  they  enjoy 
the    rights    of  equal    citizenship, 
would  be  a  laborious  and  not  a  very 
interesting   labour.     The   quakera 
here,  and  in  e\ery  other  town  in 
Holland,  are  very  few :  the  Jews 
and  the  anabaptists  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  there  are  many  roman  ca- 
tholics.    Before  the  revolution  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  were 
paid  by  the  government;  they,  sm 
well  as  every  other  priest  or  pastor, 
are  now  supported  at  fixed  salaries, 
raised  rateably  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parishes  in  which  they 
officiate,   each  sect   supporting  its 
own  minister.  "  In  every  parish  re- 
gisters of    births,,  marriages,   and 
deaths,  .are  regularly    kept.    The 
church-yard^  are  not  disgraced,  like 
ours,  with,  low  facetious  epitaphs, 
more  calculated  to  make  the  HviBg 
merry,  than  to  lead  them  to  serious 
meditation.     Each  parish  maintains 
its  own  poor,  under  the  controuiof 
aconnciL 
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*  council:  They  have  also,  as  with 
us,  out-door  poor.  The  sabbath  is 
Icept'in  Holland  with  the  same  so- 
lemnity as  in  England.  The  great 
number  of  noble  charitable  institn- 
-tions  in  Amsterdam,  in  which  the 
sick  and  the  friendless  of  all  persua- 
sions are  received  and  cherished, 
without  any  recommendation  but 
that  of  affliction,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press a  stranger  with  admiration, 
though  to  enumerate  them  here 
would  not  be  very  entertaining  to 
the  reader. 

€<  There  are  several  literary  socie- 
ties in  Amsterdam,  which  are  sup- 
ported with  equal  spirit  and  liber- 
ality. The  Felix  Mentis  is  the  prin- 
cipal public  institute  ;  it  is  support- 
ed by  private  subscriptions;  no 
money  is  paid  upon  admission; 
foreigners  are  admitted  with  a  sub- 
scriber's ticket,  but  no  native  can 
be  received  unless  he  is  a  subscriber. 
This  place  is  a  large  building,  con- 
taining some  fine  apartments,  parti- 
cularly the  music-room,  which, 
during  the  concerts,  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  most  opulent  and 
fashionable  families,  many  of  whom 
play,  with  the  assistance  of  profes- 
sional performers.  There  are  also 
rooms  devoted  to  philosophy  and 
the  arts.  la  the  painting-room  I 
was  shewn  some  works  of  the'  mo- 
dern Dutch  pointers,  which  were 
.  not  above  mediocrity  :  they  appear 
to  have  lost*  that  exquisite  art  of  co- 

'  Jouring,  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished their  predecessors.  This 
Circumstance  is  very  singular,  con- 
sidering how  many  ingenious  artists 
this  city  has  produced,  amongst 
whom  may  be  enumerated  the  three 

,  Does,  GritfkTj  Schellinks,  the  cele- 
brated Adrian,  and  William  Van- 
dervelde,  &c.  M.  Smit,  and  Mr. 
De  Winter,  very  opulent  merchants, 
have  a  fine  collection  of  paintings. 
Mr.  Van  Brenton  has  also  *  valuable 


cabinet,  in  which  are  the  only  Ve- 
netian pictures  supposed  to  be  iri 
Holland;  and  in  the  surgery  is 
to  be  seen  a  noble  picture  by  Remi 
brandt. 

"  The  Dutch  theatre  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  has  a  coble  front* 
On  the  night  I  was  there,  Madam 
Wat  tier  performed  :  she  occupies 
the  same  place  in  the  public  estft 
mation  in  Holland  as  the  immortal 
Siddons  does  in  that  of  England : 
she  is  advanced  in  years,  but  still 
continues  to  display  great  tragic 
qualities  :  at  the  same  time  her 
manner  is  rather  too  vehement  for 
an  English  auditor.  The  principal  . 
dancer  in  the  ballei  was  Mademou 
selle  Polly,  who  dances  with  preset 
agility.  The  scenery  is  good.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  atits, 
the  people  quit  the  house,  to  take 
refreshments  and  walk  in  the  open 
air:  upon  these  occasions  the  na* 
tronal  spirit  is  again  displayed?  a* 
there  is  no  half-price,  little  boya 
hover  round  the  doors,  and  bid  upon 
each  other  for  the  purchase  of  the 
re-admission  tickets  of  those  who 
come  out.  for  the  purpose  of  re-sel- 
ling them  at  a  profit.  The  French 
theatre  is  small  btit  neat,  and  tolera- 
bly well  supplied  with  performers* 
After  the  play  it  is  usual  to  go  to  the 
Ronckll,  where  the  higher  classes  of 
the  women  of  the  town  assemble 
to  waltz.  This  assembly-room, 
like  the  spill-house  of  Rotterdam, 
is  frequented  by  tradesmen,  then* 
wives,  and  their  children.  After 
hearing  so  much  of  this  place,  I  wa* 
greatly  disappointed  on  viewing  it. 
The  assembly-room  is  small  and 
shabby,  the  music  wretched,  and 
adjoining  is  a  small  square  court, 
with  three  or  four  trees  in  it,  scanti- 
ly decorated  with  about  a  ddfc**h 
lamps.  Such  is  the  celebrated  Ron- 
dell  of  Amsterdam*  which  the  Dutch 
who  have  never    visited  England 
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contend  is   superior  to  our  Vaux- 
hall. 

"  With  a  large  and  very  agreea- 
ble party,  I  made  an  excursion  into 
North  Holland,  where  we  visited 
Brock,  one  of  the  roost  curious,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  Hol- 
land. The  streets  are  divided  by 
little  rivulets  ;  the  houses  arid  sum- 
meivhouses,  formed  of  wood  painted 
green  and  white,  are  very  handa. 
aome,  though  whimsical  in  their 
shape,  and  are  all  remarkably  neat. 
They  are  like  so  many  mausoleums, 
for  the  silence  of  death  reigns 
throughout  the  place.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  have  formed  a  pecu- 
liar association  amongst  themselves, 
scarcely  ever  admit  a  stranger  with- 
in their  doors,  and  hold  but  little 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Dur- 
ing our  stay,  we  saw  only  the  faces 
of  two  of  them,  and  those  by  a 
stealthy  peep.  They  are  very  rich, 
so  much  so,  that  many  of  their  culi- 
nary utensils  are' of  solid  gold.  The 
shutters  of  the  windows  in  front  of 
the  houses  are  always  kept  shut,  and 
the  principal  entrance  is  never  open- 
ed but  on  the  marriage  or  the  death 
of  one  of  the  family.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  street  is  tesselated  with 
.all  sorts  of  little  pebbles  and  cockle- 
shells, and  are  kept  in  such  exqui- 
site order,  that  a  dog  or  a  cat  are 
never  seen  to  trespass  upon  it  5  and 
jt  is  said,  that  formerly  there  was  a 
law  which  obliged  all  passengers  to 
take  off  their  shoes  in  the  summer 
when  they  walked  upon  it >  that  a 
man-  was  once  reprimanded  for 
Sneezing  in  the  streets  ;  and  latterly, 
a  clergyman,  upon  being  appointed 
to  fill  the  church  on  the  demise  of 
a  very  old  predecessor,  was  treated 
with  great  shyness  by  his  flock  be- 
cause he  did  not  (unwittingly)  tajce 
off  his  shoes  when  he  ascended  the 
pulpit.  The  gardens  of  this  village 
produce  deer,  dogs,  peacocks,  chain*, 


tables,  and  ladders,  cut  out  in  box. 
Such  a  museum  of  vegetable  statuary 
I  never  witnessed  before.  Brock 
represents  a  sprightly  ball-room  veil 
lighted  up,  without  a  soul  in  the  or- 
chestra or  upon  the  floor.  From 
Brock  we  proceeded  to  Saardam* 
which  at  a  small  distance  seems  to 
be  a  city  of  windmills.  The  houses 
are  principally  built  of  wood,  every 
one  of  which  has  a  little  fantastic 
baby-sort  of  garden*  Government 
has  discontinued  building  ships  of 
war  here,  which  used  to  be  a  source 
of  great  prosperity  to  the  town  ; 
however,  its  numerous  paper  and 
sawing-mills  employ  a  vast  number 
of  hands,  and  produce  great  opulence 
to  the  place.  We  paid  our  homage 
to  the  wooden  cottage  where  Peter 
the  Great  resided  when  he  came  to 
this  place  to  learn  the  art  of  ship- 
building ;  it  is  very  small,  and  stands 
in  a  garden,  and  is  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation. The  women  in  North 
Holland  are  said  to  be  handsomer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coon- 
try.  As.  I  was,  very  desirous  of  com- 
mencing my  tpor  on  the  Rhine*  I 
was  glad  to  return  to  Amsterdam. 

* '  The  cliptate  of  Holland  is  moist, 
but  far  from  being  unpleasant  or  un- 
wholesome, although  some  travel- 
lers have  thought  proper  to  say  it 
consists  of  six  months  of  rain  and 
six  months  of  bad  weather.  The 
principal  divisions  of  the  country  are 
at  present  the  same  as  tbey  were  dur- 
ing the  republic,  namely*  Holland, 
Overyssjel,  Zealand,  Friesland, 
Utrecht,  Groningen,  Guelderland, 
and  Zutphen,  besides  the  Texel  sod 
other  islands  ;  but  the  king  has  it  in 
contemplation,  it  is  said,  of  speedily 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  ten  de- 
partment*. Holland  contains  11* 
cities  or  large  towns,  1400  viUage% 
and  nearly  2,800,000  inhabitants. 
The  military  force  of  Holland 
amounts  to  about   40,000  cavalry 
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and  infant!?.'    A  population .  and  a 
force  which  cannot  but  astonish  the 
reader, when  he  reflects  upon  the. 
size,  soil,  and  position  of  the  coun- 
try.- 

"I  intended  .to  have  taken  the 
treckschuyt  to  Utrecht,  as  the  river 
Amstel  is  all  the  way  lined  with  the 
most  beautiful  country-houses  and 
grounds  in  Holland;  but  as  some 
friends  of  mine  in  Amsterdam  ob- 
ligingly proposed  accompanying  me, 
and  were  strongly  desirous  that  I 
should  see  Naarden,  Soestdyke,  and 
some  other  places  in  our  way,  the 
boat  was  relinquished  for  the  car* 
riage.  I  however  recommend  the 
traveller  not  to  omit  going  to  Utrecht 
by  water.  Excellent  carriages  and 
horses  are  always  to  be  procured  at 
a. large  J i very-stable  keeper's  who 
resides  near  the  Utrecktsche  Poort, 
or  Utrecht  Gate,  in  Ambterdam, 
close  to  the  house  from  which  the 
Utrecht  treckschuyts  proceed :  for 
these  he  must  make  the  best  bar- 
gain he  can,  as  he  will  be  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  proprietor,  The 
inconvenience  and  imposition  arising 
from  travelling  in  Holland  are  fre- 
quently severely  felt,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  regular  posting.  In 
Amsterdam  the  price  of  a  carriage 
for  the  day  is  fourteen  florins,  and 
for  this  the  coachman  provides  for 
himself  and  horses.  The  back  of 
our  carriage  towards  the  horses, 
folded  into  two  ^visions,  resting 
upon  the  fixed  seat,  so  that  when 
the  cushion  was  placed  upon  it,  the 
seat  was  only  a  little  raised  $  thus 
the  coach  became  either  close  or 
open:  the  roof  was  fixed,  in  this 
vehicle,  with  a  pair  of  good  horses, 
we  set  off  for  Naarden,  a  clean, 
pretty  little  town,  and  more  skilfully 
and  strongly  fortified  than  any  other 
town  in  Holland :  here  the  same 
'  tranquillity  reigns  as  in  most  of  the 
other. Dutch  country  towns,    from 


the  ramparts,  which  present  a  very  ■ 
agreeable  walk,  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  on  the  northern 
side,  the  water  of  which  being  in 
many  places  very  shallow,  at  a  dis- 
tance resembled  moving  mounds  of 
sand.  Here,  and  throughout  the 
journey,  our  coachman  gave  the 
preference  to  coffee,  of  which  the 
Dutch  are  remarkably  fond,  instead 
of  wine  or  spirits,  with  his  dinner. 
JFrom  economy,  as  I  observed  at  this 
place  and  elsewhere,  the  middling 
people  keep  a  bit  of  sugar-candy  in 
their  mouths  when  they  drink  tea  or 
cofree,  instead  of  using  sugar  in  the 
way  we  do.  Our  host  regaled  us 
after  dinner  with  a  volunteer  desert 
of  some  very  delicious  pears,  which 
grew  in  very  great  profusion  in  his 
garden. 

"  From  this  place  to  Soestdyke, 
one  of  the  two  country  palaces  of 
the  king  allowed  by  the  constitution, 
the  roads  are  very  sandy,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  take  four  horses. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naarden 
the  country  is  covered  with  buck- 
wheat j  which,  after  we  had  ad- 
vanced about  four  English  miles, 
bagan  to  undulate,  and  present  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  The 
many  spires  and  chlmnies  of  vil- 
lages peeping  above  the  trees  in  all 
directions,  the  small  divisions  of 
land,  the  neat  and  numerous  little 
farm-houses  which  abounded  on  all 
sides  of  us,  presented  a  picture  of 
industry  and  prosperity  seldom  seen 
in  any  other  country.  The  sound 
wisdom  displayed  by  the  Dutch  in 
preventing  the  overgrowth  and  con- 
solidation of  farms,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  observation  of  the  travel- 
ler, and  particularly  an  English  one. 
By  this  admirable  policy,  Holland  is 
enabled  to  maintain  its  comparative 
immense  population,  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  a  soil  far  from  being 
in  general  genial  $  hence  it.  U  but 
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Tittle  burthened  with  paupers,  and 
hence  tbe  abundance  of  its  provi- 
sion. In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
the  farmers,  grown  opulent  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  calamities  of 
unproductive  seasons,  and  conse- 
quent scarcity,  have  for  many  years 
past  omitted  no  opportunity,  by 
grasping  at  every  purchase,  to  en* 
large  their  estates  ;  and  hence  a  por- 
tion of  land  which,  if  separated  into 
amall  allotments,  would  give  food, 
and  a  moderate  profit,  to  many  fa- 
milies, is  now  monopolized  by  one  j 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  farmers' 
On  a  small  scale,  are  now  obliged  to 
toil  as  labourers  in  the  fields  of  their 
employer,  at  wages  that  are  not  suf- 
ficient, if  their  families  are  numer- 
ous, to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
their  applying  for  parochiataid.  If 
some  legislative  provision  could  be 
effected  to  restrain  this  monstrous 
and  growing  evil,  by  that  ardent 
and  cordial  lover  of  his  country,  and 
particularly  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Society,  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  has  so 
laudably  in  parliament  applied  his 
enlightened  mind  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  it  would*  be 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  measures 
that  ever  received  the  fiat  of  the 
British  senate.  I  do  not  repine  to 
see  the  farmers,  or  any  other  re- 

»  spectable  class  of  men,  receive  and 
enjoy  the  honest  ^fruits  of  their  own 
enterprize  and  industry  :  I  could  see 
with  less  regret  all  those  'decent  and 
frugal  habits  of  the  farm  which 
once  characterised  the  yeomanry  of 
England  superseded  by  the  folly 
and  fashion  of  the  gay  and  dissipated ; 
the  farmer  drinking  his  bottle  of 
•port  instead  of  some  cheap  salubri- 
ous" ale  \    his   daughter,  no  longer 

*  brought  up  in  the  dairy,  returning 
'from  a  boarding-school,  to  mingle 
Hhe  sounds  of  her  harp  with  the 
Rowing  of  cows,  or  reluctantly  go- 
ing to  the  jnariet  of  tbe  adjoining 


town,  tricked  out  in  auk  ward,  mis- 
placed finery,  with  a  goose  in  one 
hand  and  a  parasol  in  the  other,  did 
not4he  poor  classes  of  society  be- 
come poorer,  and  the  homble  mote 
humiliated,  by  the  cause  of  this 
marvellous  metamorphosis  in  rural 
economy.  In  Holland,  I  was  well 
informed,  there  is  not  a  farm  that 
exceeds  fifty  acres,,  and  Very  few  of 
that  extent.  There  the  economy 
observed"  in  and  about  the  **  pea- 
sant's nest,*'  is  truly  gratifying  j  the 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  a  numerous 
progeny,  exhibit  faces  of  health  and 
happiness,-  their  dwelling  is  re- 
markable for  its  neatness  and  order 
throughout  j  in  the  orchard  behind, 
abounding  with  all  sorts  of  delickms 
fruits,  the  pigs  and  sheep  fatten ; 
three  or  four  sleeky  cows  feed  in  a 
luxuriant  adjoining  meadow;  the 
corn  land  is  covered  with  turkies 
and  fowls,  and  the  ponds  with  docks 
and  geese.  Such  is  the  picture  of  a 
Dutch  farm. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
tax  upon  land,  and  a  tax  upon  cattle 
per  head,  an  imposition  unknown  to 
any  other  country,  the  expenceof 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
dykes,  the  duty  on  salt,  and  a  variety 
of  other  charges,  amounting  to  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
their   land,   the   beneficial  -  effects 
arising  from  small  farms,  and  the 
simplicity,  diligence,  and  economy 
of  the  Dutch  fanner,  enable  htm  to 
discharge  those  expences,  and  fats 
rent,  with  punctuality,  and  with  the 
surplus  of  his  profit  to  support  his 
family  in  great  comfort.     To  these 
causes  alone  can  be  attributed  the 
astonishing  supplies  which  are  sent 
to    the  different   markets.     North 
Holland,* so  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
supplies  Enkuyseii,  upon  an  average, 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  of  that  valuable 
article  of  life,  and  Alkmaar  with 
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three  hundred  thousand  per  week. 
In  a  very  small  space  in  the  isle  of 
Atnak,  within  about  two  English 
miles  of  Copenhagen,  no  less  than 
four  thousand  people,  descendants 
of  a  colony  from  East  Friesland,  in- 
vited over  by  ope  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark'  to  supply  the  city  with 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  vegetables, 
are  enabled  to  live  and  flourish,  and 
continue  to  supply  that  city  with 
these  articles.  1  remember  being 
highly  delighted  with  seeing  their 
dwellings  and  little  luxuriant  gar- 
dens 5  nor  did  I  ever  see  so  many 
persons  living  Within  so  small  a  space, 
except  in  an  encampment.  An  ex- 
perienced English  agriculturist  who 
had]  visited  Holland,  informed  me 
.  that  he  thought  the  Dutch  farmers 
did  not  sufficiently  dress  their  land. 
The  vegetable  soil  is  in  general  so 
thin,  that  trees  in,  exposed  situations 
are  usually  topped,  to  prevent  their 
being  thrown  down  by  the  wind. 
In  that  part  of  Holland  which  I  am 
describing,  on  account  of  its  being 
well   sheltered,    there   is    a   large 

Sowth  of  wood.  Upon  leaving 
e  romantic  and  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque village  of  Baren,  we  en- 
tered the  royal  chace,  which  occu- 
pies a  vast  tract  of  ground  $  in  this 
forest  the  trees  are  generally  poor 
and  thin,  but  I  saw  some  fine  beeches 
amongst  them.  On  the  borders  of 
this  chase  are  two  country  villas,  in 
the  shape  of  pagodas,  belonging  to 
a  private  gentleman,  the  novelty 
and  gaudy  colouring  of  which  serv- 
ed to  animate  .the  sombre  appear- 
ance of  the  forest  behind. 

'{ In  the  evening  we  reached  the 
principal  inn  at  Soestdyke,  lying  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  avenue  in 
the  forest,  chiefly  filled  with  young 
oaks,  a  little  fatigued  with  the  te- 
dium produced  by  the  heavy  roads 
through  which  we  had  waded  ;  how- 
ever, after  some  refreshing  tea  taken 


under  the  trees,  near  the  house,  we 
proceeded  to  view  the  palace,  for- 
merly a, favourite  snorting  chateau 
of  the  Orange  family.    A  tolerable 
plain  brick  house,  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  composed  the  lodge,  and 
after  passing  through  a  large"  court, 
we  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps  to 
the  principal  entrance  of  this  palace, 
if  palace  it  may  be  called,  for  a  resi- 
dence more  unworthy  of  a  prince  I 
have  never  sepn.    The  only  part  of 
die  bouse  in  any  degree  deserving  of 
notice  was  the  hall,  the    sides  of 
which  were  decorated  with  the  em- 
blems of  rural  recreation,  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus  of  hunting,  fishing,    and 
shooting,  tolerably  well    executed. 
The  rooms  were  principally  white- 
washed, and  destitute  of  furniture  : 
the  windows  were  large,  and  the 
panes  of  glass  very  small,  fastened 
with  lead,  such  as  are  used  in  cot- 
tages 5  in  short,  the  whole  palace 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  coun- 
try mansion  in  England  of  the  date 
of  Charles  the  First,  deserted  by  the 
family  to  whom  it  belonged,  and 
left  to  the  care  of  the  tenants  who 
rent  the  estate  to  which  it  belongs. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  and 
desolate.    The  king  and  queen  par- 
took of  a  cold  collation  here  a  short 
time  before  I  visited  it,  provided  bv 
the  family  who  rented  the  place  of 
the  state,  and  occupied  it  when  we 
visited  it.     I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  royal  family  staid  only 
one  hour,  during  which  they  scarce- 
ly ventured  out  of  a  large  naked 
room  at  the  back  part  of  the  hou.  \ 
called  the  grand  saloon  \  one  of  the 
young  princes  gave  a  son  of  the  gen- 
tleman, who  occupied  the  premises, 
an  elegant  watch  set  round  with 
brilliants.     I  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing a  little  upon   the  disgust   this 
visit  must  have  given  to  the  queen, 
who  had  just  arrived  'from   Paris, 
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and  from  all  the  voluptuous  and 
tasteful  magnificence  of  the  new 
pmperial  court  The  palace  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  half  tilled  with 
green  .stagnant  water,  the  dulness 
of  which  was  only  relieved  by  the. 
croaking  of  a  legion  of  undisturbed* 
frogs.  The  gardens  and  grounds* 
which  abounded  with  hares,  are 
very  formally  disposed  into  dull,  un- 
shaded, geometrical  walks.  .  After 
supper  a  brilliant  moon  and  cloud* 
less  nigbt,  attracted  us  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  majestic  ave* 
nnes  of  beeches  I  ever  saw,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  palace  -,  as  we 
sat  upon  a  bench,  looking  through 
an  opening  upon,  the  bright  be* 
spangled  heavens,  the  description  of 
our  divine  bard  stole  upon  my  mind ; 

'■'■  '!■  ■  Look  how  the  floor  of  heave*  • 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patterns  of  bright 

gold  f 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thotl 

beholcTst, 
But  in  it*  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Merchant  of  Veniu%  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

"  In  this  wood  are  several  gen- 
teel •country-houses,  many  of  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  those 
who  belonged  tP  the  Orange-  court* 
The  inn  here  is  much  frequented, 
the  accommodations  of  which  are 
good,  by  the  people  of  Amsterdam, 
who  frequently  make  parties  to  it  j 
and  it  is  the  great  resort  of  those 
married  couples  fresh  from  the  altar, 
until  die  honey-moon  is  in  her 
wane. 

"  In  the  .morning  about  five 
o'clock  we  set  off  for  Zeyst,  or 
Ziest,  and  passed  through  a  large 
tract  of  champagne  country,  inter? 
sperscd  with  short  brushwood,  the 
dull  monotony  of  which  was  at  last 
relieved  by  a  vast  pyramid,  erected 
by  the  French  troops  who  were  en- 
camped iu  the  immense  open  space 
in  whicji  it  stands,  amounting  to 


30,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Marmont.  On  the  four 
sides  are  the  following  inscriptions: 

Inscription  on  the  Grand  FronJL 

4<  This  pyramid  was  raised  to  the 
august  Emperor  of  the  French,  Na- 
poleon the  First,  by  the  troops  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Zeyst,  being 
a  part  of  the  French  and  Batavian 
army*  commanded  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Marmont/* 

Inscription  on  the  Second  Front. 

•   Battles  gained  by  the  Emperor. 

"  The  battles  of  Montenotte,  de 
Dego,  and  Miilesimo,  of  Mondovi, 
the  passage  of  the  Po,  the  battle  of 
Lodi,  the  engagement  of  Berguetto, 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  the  bat- 
tles of  Lonato,  of  Castiglione,  of 
the  Brenta,  of  St.  Georges,  of  Ar- 
cpla,  of  le  Favourite,  of  Chebreis, 
of  Sediman,  of  Montabor,  of  Abou- 
kir,  of  Marengo. 

Wherever  he  .fought  he  was  victo- 
rious. 
Through  him  the  empire  of  France 

was  enlarged  by  one-third. 
He  filled  the  world  with  his  glory ." 

Inscription  on  the  Third  Front. 


"  He  terminated  the  civil  war  $ 
he  destroyed  all  cabals,  and  caused 
a  wise  liberty  to  succeed  to  anarchy; 
he  re-established  religious  worship, 
he  restored  the  public  credit,  he  en- 
riched the  public  treasury,  he  re- 
paired the  roads  and  constructed 
new  ones,  he  made  harbours  sod 
canals,  he  caused  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences to  prosper,  he  ameliorated  tht 
condition  of  the  soldiers— the  ge- 
neral peace  was  his  work." 

On  the  Fourth  Front. 

"  The  troops  encamped  in  the 
plains 
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plains  of  Zeyst,  making  port  of  the 
French  and  Batavian  army,  coni» 
manded  by  the  general  in  chief  Mar- 
jnont,  and  under  his  orders,  by  the 
generals  of  division,  Grouchy,  Bou- 
3et,  Vignollc,  the  Batavian  lieute- 
nant, General  Dumonceau,  the  ge- 
nerals, of  brigade,  Soyez,  &c»  (here 
follows  a  long  list  of  the  names  of 
the  other  officers,  too  tedious  to 
enumerate;  also  a  very  long  list  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  regi- 
ments to  which  the  above  officers 
belonged),  have,  erected  this  monu- 
ment to  the  glory  of  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  Napoleon  the  First,  at 
the  epoch  of  his  ascending  the 
throne,  and  as  a  token  of  admiration 
and  Jove,  generals,  officers,  and  sol- 
diers, have  all  co-operated  with 
equal  ardour ;  it  was  commenced 
the  24th  FrucHdor,  12  ann.,  and 
finished  in  thirty-two  days, 

"  The  whole  was  designed  by  the 
chief  of  the  battalion  of  engineers. 
The  total  height  of  this  stupendous 
monument  is  about  $6  metres,  or 
1 10  French  feet  \  that  of  the  obelisk, 
exclusive  of  the  socle,  is  about  13 
metres,  or  42  French  feet.  One 
end  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  Is 
43  metres,  or  J  46  feet.  From  the 
summit  of  tlie  obelisk  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country — 
Utrecht,  Amersfort,  Amsterdam, 
Haarlem,  the  Hague,  Dordrecht, 
Leyden,  Gorcum,  Breda,  Arnheim, 
Nimeguen,  Bois  le  Due,  Cleves, 
Zutphen,  Dewenter,  Swol,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  may 
be  distinctly  seen  on  a  line  clear 
day. 

"  Upon  this  spot  it  is  in  con  tern- 
plation  immediately  to  erect  a  new 
city,  the  building  of  which,  and  the 
.cutting  of  a  canal  to  be  connected 
with  the  adjoining  navigation,  have 
already  commenced.  Zeyst  is  a 
very  handsome  town,  or  rather  an 
assemblage   of  country   houses,  it 


abounds  wttfi  agreeable  plantations 
and  pleasant  woods,  and  is  much 
frequented  in  the  summer  by  the 
middling  classes  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants from  Amsterdam,  who  «i$ 
under  the  trees  and  smoke  with  pro* 
fruud  gravity,  occasionally  looking 
at  those  who  pass,  without  feeling 
any  inclination  to  move  themselves 
— what  an  enviable  slate  of  indif- 
ference to  all  the  bustle  and  broil  of 
this  world  !  upon  which  they  seem 
to  gaze  as  if  they  were  sent  hito  it 
to  be  spectators  and  not  actors. 
Who,  upon  reflection  and  sober 
comparison,  would  not  prefer  this 
"even  tenour"  to  the  peril  of  tha 
chace  and  the  fever  of  dog-day 
balls ! 

"  The  principal  hotel  here  is  upon 
a  noble  scale,  the  politest  attentions 
are  paid  to  strangers,  and  die  charges 
are  far  from  being  extravagant.  The 
only  striking  object  of  curiosity  m 
the  town  is  a  very  spacious  building, 
formerly  belonging  to  Count  Zin* 
zendorf,  and  now  to  a  fraternity  of 
ingenious  and  industrious  Germans, 
amounting  to  eighty  persons,  who 
have  formed  themselves  iuto  a  ra- 
tional and  liberal  society,  called  tha 
Herrenhuthers,  or  Moravians.  This 
immense  house,. in  its  object,  though 
not  in  its  appearance,  resembles  our 
Exeter  'Change,  but  infinitely  more 
the  splendid  depot  of  goods  of  every 
description,  kept  by  a  very  wealthy 
and  highly  respectable  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Hoy  at  Petersburg!*, 
Upon  ringing  at  the  principal  en- 
trance, we  were  received  with  po- 
liteness by  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
in  the  dress  of  a  layman,  who  un- 
locked it  and  conducted  us  into  ten 
good  sized  rooms,  each  containing 
every  article  of  those  trades  most 
useful,  such  as  watchmakers,  silver- 
smiths, saddlers,  milliners,  grocers, 
&c.  Many  of  these  articjes  are  ma- 
nufactured by  the  brethren  who 
\         ha*e 
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have  been  tutored  in  England,  or 
have  beeivimported  from  oar  coun- 
try. The  artificers  work  upon  the 
basement  story,  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  no  sound  of  trade  is 
heard  j  on  the  contrary,  the  tran- 
quility of  a  monastery  pervades  the 
whole. 

•'  After  inspecting  the  different 
shop-rooms,  it  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  the  traveller  to  make  interest  to 
see  the  other  part'  of  the  premises, 
shewn  only  upon  particular  applica- 
tion. The  refectory  is  a  large  room, 
kept  with  great  cleanliness ;  and 
♦he  meals  of  the  fraternity,  if  I  may 
judge  by  so  much  of  the  dinner  as 
was  placed  upon  the  table,  are  very 
far  from  partaking  of  the  sjmple 
fare  of  conventual  austerity.  A  Son 
viraut  would  have  risen  from  their 
table  without  a  murmur.  In  this 
room  were  several  music-stands, 
used  every  other  evening  at  a  con* 
cert;  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
wosic  of  which  is  supplied  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  brotherhood* 
who  I  was  told  excelled   in  that 


elegant  accomplishment  In  the 
chapel,  which  was  remarkably  neat, 
there  was  an  organ,  and  on  the  wall 
was  a  very  energetic  address  from 
one  of  the  society  upon  his  retiring 
from  it,  handsomely  framed  and 
glazed.  The  dormitory  upon  the 
top  of  the  house  partook  of  the  same 
spirit  of  cleanliness  and  order.  Ne* 
ver  was  any  sectarian  association 
formed  upon  more  liberal  and  com* 
fbrtable  principles.  In  short,  it  is 
a  society  of  amiable,  industrious,  and 
agreeable  men,  who  form  a  coahV 
tion  of  ingenuity  and  diligence  for 
their  support,  and  benevolently  re- 
mit the  surplus  of  their  income, 
after  defraying  their  own  expences, 
to  their  brethren  established  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  marry 
whenever  they  please $  bat  those 
who  taste  of  this  blissful  state  are  not 
permitted  to  have  the  chambers  in 
the  bouse,  although  they  may  con* 
tribute  their  labours,  and  receive 
their  quota  of  subsistence  from  it 
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?•  A  LMOST  all  the  immense 
J\  mass  of  mountains  which 
extend  from  Bonn  to  Andemach, 
is  composed  of  the  basalt  and  slate  3 
the  former  has  a  more  artificial  ap- 
pearance than  almost  any  other  mi- 
neral production.  In  no  form  can 
it  puzzle  the  philosopher  more  than 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  assumes  a  columnar 
shape,  which  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  chisseled  by  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  mason,  and  of  hav- 
ing  been  regular  granite  cooling. 


after  fusion,  and  formed  into  regu- 
lar masses  by  crystallization,  fn 
the  small  cavities  of  these  mountains 
the  martins  and  swallows  find  re- 
fuge, and  in  a  comfortable  state  of 
torpidity  pass  through  the  cold  sbe| 
cheerless  weather  of  winter.  The 
children  of  the  peasantry  amass 
themselves  in  discovering  their  re- 
treats, at  an  apparent  exposure  of 
their  own  lives. 

"  In  an    amphitheatre  of  vast 

dusky  basalt  mountains,  Ibe  sombre 

gates,  towers  sad  pinnacles  of  An- 
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4ernach  appeared  j  in  consequenoe 
of  the  river  making  a  long  sweep, 
I  landed   with  an  intention  of  re- 
joiuing  the  boat  at  a  village  named 
by  the  skipper  $    a  more    solemn 
scene  of  gloom    and  grandeur,   I 
never  contemplated $  the  ruins  of 
this  town  towards  Coblentz  are  of 
great  antiquity.    The  inhabitants  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  the  remains  of  die 
emperor  Valentine  are  deposited  in 
one    of   their    churches,  and   that 
Julius  Caesar  when  he  so  victoriously 
fought  against  the  Suabians,  passed 
over  the  Rhine  at  this  spot,  where 
Drums,   the  'general  of  Augustus, 
built  one  of  those  fifty  castles  which 
are   erected   on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine :  but  the  French,  who  nar- 
rowly investigated  every  part  of  the 
river  which  their  victorious  arms 
enabled  them  to   visit,  with  great 
acutcness,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  history,  believe  that'  this  cele- 
brated landing  was  effected  a  little 
bigher  up  the  river,  a  short  distance 
from  Engers,  at  a  place  called  the 
White  Tower  (der  Weisse  Thurm), 
the  venerable  front  of  which  1  saw 
as  I    afterwards    advanced  on  our 
Tight)  iu»  the  centre  of  a  sudden  re- 
cess of  the  river,  where  it  has  the 
appearance    of  having  served   the 
united  purposes  of  a  castle  and  a 
Ttfatch-tower ;  at  its  base  is  a  con- 
siderable  village,    which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  elector  of  Treves : 
this  situation  is  from  a  combination 
jof  local  advantages,  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  completion  of  such 
a. passage,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion,  a  great  number  of  Homan 
antiquities  have  been  found  there. 
General  Huche,  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army,  aided  b)  the  obscu- 
rity of  the. night,  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  this  place  in  i  7Q~,  and  astonished 
the  imperial  troop*  the  next  morn- 
ing by  their  presence, 

"  This  was  the  last  exploit  of  that 


general.  Near  this  tower  there  are 
deposited  his  remains,  over  which  a 
mausoleum  has  been  erected.  This 
young  commander  died  of  an  en- 
largement of  the  heart  at  Wetzlar.  " 
His  fdneral  was  conducted  with 
uncommon  military  pomp.  The 
procession  moved  from  the  place 
where  he  died,  across  the  Rhine  to 
the  White  Tower,  amidst  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  which  were  fired 
every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

'*  The  trade  of  the  Rhine  is  here 
very  flourishing,  for  exclusive  .of  the 
neighbouring  vineyards  which  pro* 
duce  fine  wines,  and  the  basalts  of 
the  adjoining  mountains  used  for 
building  and  paviug,  this  city  de- 
rives considerable  wealth  from  tha 
lapis  tophaceus  or  tuf  stone,  the 
harder  sort  of  which  form  excellent 
mill-stones  -,  vast  quantities  are 
shipped  for  Holland,  to  construct  or 
repair  its  dykes  with,  and  the  more 
Jfriable  is  used  for  building,  whilst 
its  powder  mixed  with  lime  forms 
the  hardest  and  most  durable  ce- 
ment. 1  saw  the  cabins  of  several 
treckschuyts  in  Holland  covered 
with  it,  which  were  perfectly  im- 
perviou*  to  the  rain :  the  Ger- 
mans also  use  it  to  floor  their  house* 
with.  This  si  one  is  considered  to 
be  a  species  of  the  puimVe-stgne,  or 
imperfect  lava,  and  of  volcanic  pro- 
duction. 

"  On  the  banks  leading  to  thir 

,  city*  I  saw  part  of  one  of  those 
amazing  floats  of  timber  which  aft? 
formed  of  Jesse*  ones,  conveyed  to 
this  city  from  the  forests  adjoining 
the  Rhine,  the  MosjIIc,  the  Maine/ 
&c.  ;  these  float 9  are  attached  to- 
each  other,  and  form  a  platrorm  ge- 
nerally of  the  enormous  dimension* 
of  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth, 
upon  which  a  little  village  contain- 
ing about  eighty  wooden  houses  i* 

^  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 

thus* 
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those  who  are  interested  in,  and 
assist  in  navigating  this  stupendous 
raft,  frequently  amounting  to  seven 
and  eight  hundred  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  besides  these 
ba'tldings,  there  are  stalls  for  cattle, 
slaughtering  houses,  and  magazines 
for  provisions :  the4  float  is  prevent- 
ed rrom  striking  against  the  shores, 
whore  the  turnings  are  abrupt,  by 
the  application  of  thirty  or  forty  an- 
chors, which  with  the  necessary  ca- 
bles are  conveyed  in  fourteen"  or 
fifteen  boats  which  precede  it^and 
its  course  is  safely  directed  by  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  pilots*  who  are 
hired  for  the  purpose. 

•'  After  great  rains  when  the  cur- 
rent is  rapid,  the  whole  is  entrusted 
to  its  propelling  force,  otherwise  se- 
veral hundred  persons  are  employed 
in  rowing,  who  move  their  oars  at  a 
given  word  of  command.  The  whole 
of  these  wonderful  moving  masses 
is  under  the  entire  direction  of  a 
governor  and  superintendent,  and 
several  officers  under  him.  Some-  * 
times  they  are  months  in  perform- 
ing their  voyage,  in  consequence  of 
the  water  being  low,  in  which  case 
they  are  obliged  to  wait  till  the  ri- 
ver is  swelled  by  the  rains.  In  this 
manner  they  ilo.it  from  the  high  to 
the  low  countries,  and  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  destination, 
the  whole  is  broken  up,  and  finds  a 
ready  market.  About  twelve  of 
them  annually  arrive  at  Dort,  in 
Holland,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  where  these  German  tim- 
ber-merchants have  converted  their 
floats  into  good  Dutch  ducats,  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  with  their 
families,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of, 
their  labour  and  enterprize. 

'*  The  clergy  and  monks  in  An- 
dernach  used- to  be,  to  use  a  good- 
humoured  homely  expression  of  a 
late  illustrious  statesman,  upon  an 
application  made  to  him  for  4  place. 


under  his  administration  "  as  thick 
as  five  in  a  bed ;"  besides  six  vicars 
belonging  to  a  large  parish  church, 
there  were  no  less  than  five  crood- 
ed  convents,  and  the  population  did 
not  exceed  four  thousand  souls  ;  the 
convents  are  now   converted    into 
garrisons  for  French  soldiers,  and 
storehouses    for  tradesmen.      After 
viewing  the  city,  I  set  off  on  the 
road  to  Coblentz,  with  a  view  01" 
meeting  the  boat  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and    after  walking,  about 
two  miles,  1  lost  all  traces  of  the 
river  5    however,    observing    about 
three  parts  of  a  mile  the  tops  of  a 
long  semicircular  line  of  poplars,  I 
concluded  the  river  flowed  by  them, 
and   I  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  to  the  bank    through  a 
large  willow  wood,  in  which  I  soon 
lost  myself.    At  last,  however,   1 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  way  into  a 
little  footpath,  in  pursuing  which  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a  Frenchman, 
poorly  cloathed  in  green,  with  a  book 
in  his    hand ;    he  courteously  ad- 
dressed me,  remarked  that  I  looked 
rathe*  warm,  and  con  lucted  me  to 
a  recess  in  the  wood,  close  to  the 
water,  where  there  was  a  bed  of 
straw  and  a  gun  j  at  first  I  regarded 
him  as  a  robber,  but  he  soon  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  link 
in  a  vast  chain,  composed  of  forty 
thousand  soldiers,  placed  in  this  sort 
of  ambuscade  at  the  distance  of  a 
gun-shot  from   each  other,  by  the 
orders  of  the  government  of  France, 
to  guard  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  smugglers  ;  and  that  to  pre- 
vent contraband  practices,  no  boat 
is  suffered  to  pass  either  up  or  down 
the  river  after  sunset,  without  be- 
ing fired  upon  ;  and  that  they  are 
aiwavs  cloathed  in  a  sombre  dress, 
to  prevent  observation,  and  are  con- 
cealed in  this  manner  wherever  the 
sides  of  the  river  will  admit  of  it. 
Upon  my  informing  him  that  I  had 
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lost  my  way  and  my  boat,  he  po- 
litely assured  me  that  it  had  not  yet 
ascended  the  river,  and  hailed  a 
little  punt  passing  by,  which  enabled 
me  to  regain  tne  vessel,  then  very 
fortunately  just  approaching.  Not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the 
French  police,  the  rafts  I  have  de- 
scribed carry  on  a  considerable  con- 
traband trade  in  the  Rhine  wines 
and  Seltzer  water* 

€€  Opposite  to  the  spot  where 
this  occurrence  took  place,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  the  de- 
lightful town  and  palace  of  Neu- 
wied,  built  of  white  stone,  at  one 
end  of*  the  line  of  poplars  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  almost  the 
only  town  I  -saw  without  walls  or 
any  sort  of  fortification  on  the  Rhine. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  air  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  which 
seemed  to  reign  in  this  delectable 
little  capital,  which  looked  perfectly 
fresh  and  new,  the  prince  of  which 
receives,  because  he  deserves,  the 
affections  of  his  subjects;  every 
one  on  board,  with  great  vivacity, 
spoke  of  the  toleration,  the  liberal 
extension  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  foreigners.,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  its  ruler.  The  place  is  en- 
riched by  several  flourishing  iron 
works,  steel,  paper,  aud  cotton  ma- 
nufactures (the  latter,  the  first  in- 
troduced into  Germany),  priming, 
watch,  and  ingenious  cabinet-mak- 
ing. Before  the  last  war,  in  the 
forges  and  founderies,  aud  d liferent 
fabrics,  not  less  than  four  thousand 
persons  were  employed,  and  their 
circulation  at  a  fair  has  been  known 
to  amount  to  forty  or  titty  thousand 
florins.  There  is  an  establish- 
ment of  .  Moravian  brethren  here 
more  numerous  than  that  at  Zeyst. 
The  last  and  the  present  wars  have 
ofcour.se  considerably  reduced  the 
number  of  workmen,  by  forcing 
nuuy  of  them  iitto  the  army  ;  but, 


notwithstanding,  there  is  no  town 
on  the  Rhine  in  a  more  enviable 
condition,  for  every  thing  which  can 
impart  content  and  felicity  to  man* 
it  was  a  curious  and  highly  inter- 
esting circumstance  to  see  in  Neu* 
wied  and  Andernach,  almost  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  the  most  modem 
and  the  most  ancient  city  on  the 
Rhine.  The  price  of  freight  upon 
the  Rhine  is  rather  high  :  before  the 
French  united  together  so  many 
petty  sovereignties  it  was  much 
higher,  owing  to  the  number  of  tolls 
which  were  paid  to  each  5  previous 
to  that  event  there  were  no  less  than 
twelve  tolls  to  discharge  between 
Cologne  and  Amsterdam. 

"  We  had  a  very  good  table  d'hote 
on  board,  at  a  moderate  price,, 
abundance  of  Rhine  crabs,  excellent 
grapes,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits* 
which,  as  well  as  the  most  delicious 
bread  I  ever  tasted,  we  purchased  at 
the  different  towns  where  we  stop- 
ped. I  had  the  comfort  of  being 
attended  by  an  intelligent,  animated 
fellow,  who  had  been  iu  the  service  ~ 
of  the  immortal  Nelson  on  board  of 
one  of  the  ships  which  he  command- 
ed, and  afterwards  with  the  English 
army  in  Egypt,  who  offered  his  ser- 
vices on  board  the  boat  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.  ■  The  richness,  no- 
velty, and  majesty  of  the  scenery, 
kept  me  constantly  on  the  roof  of 
the  cabin,  from  the  early  hour  of 
starling  till  the  hour  of  nine  at  night, 
when,  for  the  reason  stated,  we  al- 
ways stopped  at  some  town  or  vil- 
lage till  morning.  In  these  stop- 
pages we  entirely  depended  upon  - 
the  variable  velocity  of  the  current, 
not  to  say  a  word  of  the  caprice  of 
our  skipper,  or  the  influence  which 
the  residence  of  any  particular  fa- 
vourite or  friend  might  have  upon 
hihi  j  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  we  arrived  at  places  to  sup 
and  sleep  where  we  vvcje  not  ex- 
pected. 
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pected,  and  of  course  our  patience 
was  put  to  a  little,  but  never  a  con- 
siderable trial.  Within  thjree  or 
four  miles  of  CoWentz,  on  our  right 
in  ascending  the  fiver,  we  passed  a 
pyramidical  mausoleum,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  French  general 
Marceau,  who  distinguished  him* 
self  at  the  battle  of  Mons  and  Sa- 
venai,  and  died  of  the  wounds  which 
he  received  at  the  battle  of  Alten- 
kirchen  in  1796. 

.  4i  At  Bendorf,  a  romantic  village 
on  our  left,  upon  a  branch  of  the 
river,  a  terrible  battle  was  fought 
between  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  General  Hoche,  and 
the  Austrian*,  after  the  former  had 
effected  the  passage  I  have  before 
mentioned,  from  the  white  tower, 
which,  after  a  tremendous  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  terminated  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  imperial  troops.  In 
this  battle  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  prowess  and  enthusiasm  occurred, 
which  is  said  to  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day ;  the  French  had  fre- 
quently attacked  an  Austrian  re- 
doubt, the  possession  of  which  was 
of  great  consequence  to  them,  and 
had  as  often  been  repulsed  with 
great  carnage ;  at  last  a  French  ge- 
neral rode  up  to  the  grenadiers  com- 
manded by  captain  Gros,  and  ex- 
claimed, *  Soldiers,  swear  to  me 
that  you  will  make  yourselves  mas- 
ters of  that  redoubt/  « We  swear/ 
replied  Gros,  holding  up  his  hand, 
and  his  soldiers  doing  the  same: 
they  returned  to  the  attack  with  re- 
doubled fury,  and  the  havoc  became 
.dreadfuls  the  French  troops  were 
upon  the  point  of  again  giving  way, 
when  their  leader  had  his  right  arm 
crushed  by  a  grape  shot,  upon  which, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  he  grasped 
his  sabre  with  his  left  hand,  rallied 
iiia  men,  and  carried  the  redoubt. 
As  we  turned  a  considerable  mean- 
der of  die  river  by  Neuendorff,  one 


of  the  grandest  spectacles  1  almost 
ever  contemplated  opened  upon  me : 
the  mighty  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
formerly  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Mine,  with  its  dismantled  batteries 
stub  ruined  castles,  rose  with  awful 
and  unexampled  majesty  on  the 
south  :  at  its  base  was  the  palace 
formerly  belonging  to  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  the  town  bearing  the 
name  of  this  wonderful  fortification  ; 
and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  as 
we  advanced  a  little  further,  the 
beautiful  city  of  Cobtentz  appeared. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  our  horse,  on  account 
of  the  Moselle,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Ehrine  at  this  place, 
the  mouth  of  which  we  crossed  by 
the  assistance  of  our  boatmen's 
poles.  Over  this  river  there  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  many 
arches,  and  formerly  there  was  a 
bridge  of  boats  from  this  city  to 
Ehrenbreitstein,  which  has  been 
most  judiciously  removed,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  the  flying  bridges 
before  described,  by.  which  a  more 
convenient  communication  is  kept 
completely  open,  and  the  navigation- 
is  not  impeded.  Coblentx  is  a  very 
ancient  city  j  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  arid  of  the  kings 
of  the  Franks,  and  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishops  and  elec- 
tors of  Treves,  who,  in  ancient  times 
of  broil  and  peril;  resided  in  the 
castle  which  crowns  the  majestic 
rock  opposite  to  the  city.  Before 
the  French  revolution  there  were 
three  parish  churches,  two  colleges, 
a  church  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
four  convents  of  monks,  dominicans, 
carmelites,  franciscans,  and  capu- 
chins, and  three  nunneries.  At  that 
period  the  population  of  the  inha- 
bitants, of  the  garrison,  and  the  vale 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  was  calculated  at 
13,000  soub ;  at  present  it  is  not 
supposed  to  eiceed  nine  thousand. 
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The  city  has  many  good  and  some 
handsome  buildings,  and  is  further 
recommended  by  its  supplies  of  ex- 
cellent mines,  pit -coal,  wood,  and 
lime.  I|s  bes,t  square  is  the  €le« 
menstadl  $  there  are  several  hand- 
some hotels,  of  which  the  ancient 
hotel,  the  vast  rock  which  formerly 
protected  it,  and  the  antiquity  of  its 
buildings,  cast  a  gloomy  grandeur 
over  the  whole  place,  which  never 
exhibited  so  much  gaiety  as  in  the 
winter  of  3791,  when  the  French, 
princes  and  their  #  followers  were 
nobly  entertained  and  protected 
here  by  the  elector,  before  they 
marched  to  Champagne,  to  expe- 
rience those  disasters  which  finally 
confirmed  the  overthrow  of  their 
devoted  house. 

"  Coblentz  derives  its  name  by 
not  a  little  meander  of  etymology, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
aud  the  Moselle  at  its  base.  Auso- 
nius ,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Latin  poets  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, wrote  five  hundred  verses  in 
commemoration  of  this  river,  which, 
compared  with  the  majesty  of  the 
river  into  which  it  rolls  and  is  lost, 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  such  an  honor : 
the  view  from  its  banks  is  also  in  an 
equal  degree  of  comparative  inferio- 
rity, and  by  the  unceasing  agitation 
of  its  confluence,  it  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  alarmed  the  tender 
nerves  of  the  river-fish,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  are  not  so 
well  supplied  as  the  neighbouring 
towns. 

*'  One  of  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  this  place  is  the  new  palace, 
built  to  the  south  of  the  city,  close 
to  the  Rhine,  by  that  splendid  and 
amiable  prince,  the  elector  Clement 
Vencelas ;  it  is  of  brick  stuccoed,  to 
resemble  stone,  has  a  noble  Ionic 
portico,  and  including  its  wings,  ex- 
tends one  hundred  and  eighty  yards. 
A  further  description  of  its  exterior, 
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as  I  have  made  a  drawing  of  it,  and 
moreover  as  it  is  now  converted  into 
an  hospital,  were  useless.  Its  grand 
stair-case,  its  apartments  consisting 
of  a  chapel,  an  audience-hall,  con- 
cert-room, library,  cabinet,  dining* 
room,  besides  an  immense  number 
of  other  rooms,  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  every  visitor,  by  their  mag-, 
nitude,  magnificence,  or  elegance. 
Its  furniture,  its  mantle-pieces,  its 
tapestry,  and  inlaid  floors,  all  cor- 
responded in  taste  and  splendour 
with  the  .rest  of  the  building ;  bow 
not  a  vestige  of  its  consequence  or 
original  destination  remains,  bat 
what  its  walls  display..  Most  of  the 
windows  are  broken,  stuffed  with 
hay,  or  further  disfigured  by  having 
linen  hanging  out  to  dry  from  them; 
the  area  before  the  grand  front, 
which  was  formed  .into  an  elegant 
promenade,  is  now  broken,  and  k§ 
graceful  plantation  totally  destroyed* 
A  little  way  further  to  the  south* 
ward,  on  the  Opposite  side,  -under 
the  impending  rocks  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  is  the  old  palace,  a  sombre 
building,  which  the  elector  Clement 
quitted  almost  entirely  on  account 
of  its  gloom,  and  the  humidity  of  its 
situation. 

"  The  elector  of  Treves  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  French  against 
him  very  early  in  the  French  revo- 
lution, by  encouraging  the  expa- 
triated French  princes  to  reside  and 
hold  their  counter-revolutionary 
councils  at  Coblentr.  Iu  Septem- 
ber, 1/Q4,  general  Jourdan,  with  his 
ac.customed  energy,  compelled  the 
Anstrians  to  retreat  to  Herve,  and 
afterwards  to  Aixla  Chapelle,  when, 
supported  by  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  the  French, attacked  all  the 
enemy's  posts  from  -Ruremonde  t? 
Juliers :  at  this  eventful  period,  ge- 
neral Clairfayt  having  occupied  a 
strong  position  upon  the  Roer,  re- 
sisted the  French  for  some  time, 
O  ' '     ' '  but 
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but  their  ardor  and  numbers  at 
length  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
retire  into  Germany,  leaving  behind 
them  ten  thousand  of  their  comrades, 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days  3  and  soon 
afterwards  a  detachment  of  the 
French  army,  uuder  the  command 
of  general  Moreau,  entered  Cob- 
lentz-as  victors,  Cologne  being  al- 
*  ready  in  their  possession,  and  Mainz, 
or  Mayence,  the  only  city  in  the 
possession  of  the  allies  on  the-  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  f 

"  I  was  informed  by  some  French 
.officers  who  were  in  the  boat  with 
me,  that  the  society  in  Coblentz 
was  very  elegant  5  that  a  number  of 
families  lived  in  splendour;  and 
( also,  that  Buonaparte  had  continued 
with  some  modifications  the  col- 
leges, and  most  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions, which  the  electors  of  Treves 
bad  at  various  times  established  in 
that  city.  The  vast  and  celebrated 
monastery,  called  in  German  Kar- 
thaus,  or  La  Chartreuse,  situated 
on  a  high  mountain,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  west  of  Coblentz, 
from  which  the  countries  of  Treves, 
Mayence,  Cologne,  Darmstadt,  d'An- 
spach,  and  Wied,  rnay  be  seen,  is 
converted  into  an  observatory,  and  a 
place  of  very  agreeable  recreation. 

"  Upon  my  return,  in  descending 
the  Rhine,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
more  closely  seeing  Ehrenbreitstein, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  do  from  the 
following  circumstance  :  the  Rhine 
schuyt  was  uncommonly  crowded, 
and  late  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  a  hamlet  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  to  sleep :  the  house  in 
which  we  were  to  pass  the  night 
was  not  .able  to  furnish  beds  more 
than  barely  sufficient  for  the  ladies 
on  board,  which  at  once  determined 
a  French  ofiker,  one  of  the  party, 
who  had  not  placed  his  head  upon 
a  pillow  for  three  preceding  nights, 


and  who  was  a  wretched  invalid, 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  ot  a  de- 
cline, to  hunt  amongst  the  con**   rs 
for  a'fidler,    to   whose     miserable 
sounds  this  epitome  of  his  nation, 
with  several  other  officers  and  pery 
German  merchants,  danced   till  i^e 
dawn  of  day,  pour  passer  le  terns, 
and  the  boat  was  ready  to  proceed. 
Having  found  by  moon-light  a  nook 
in  a  peasants  nest,  in   the  most  ro- 
mantic situation  under  heaven,  I  lay 
down,  and  never  awoke  till  an  hour 
after  the  boat  had  departed,  in  wh.ch 
dilemma  I   was  obliged   to  hire   a 
punt  with  two  paddies,  a  11  J  by  the 
assistance  of  a  couple  of  sturdy  pea- 
sants ^overtook    the     passage -boat, 
which  lay  off  Coblentz,  during  which 
I  visited  Ehrenbreitstein.      At   its 
base  then*  is  a  pretty  town  and  an 
excellent    hotel;    opposite    to  the 
palace  is  a  walk  of  limes,  close  to 
which  was  moored  the  electoral  state 
yacht,  or  barge,  in  shape  and  size 
resembling  our  Lord  Mayor's,  bat 
not  quite  so  gaudy.    The  ascent  to 
this  stupendous  rock,  which  is  eight 
hundred  feet  in  a  perpendicular  line 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  by  a 
very   narrow,   steep,  and    winding 
path  :  the  noble  fortifications  on  its 
sides,  and  the  castles,  arsenals,  bar- 
racks, and  batteries  upon   its  sum- 
mit, from  whence  the  eye  can  be- 
hold the  mountains  of  Lorraine,  the 
meanders  of  the    Rhine,  and    the 
countries  through  which  it  flows  to 
a  vast  distance,  and  from  which  the 
beholder  might   almost    think    ha 
could  step  into  the  clouds,  are  all 
roofless  and  dismantled.     The  cita- 
del was  erected  by  the  order  of  the 
Prince  Bishop  Herman  HiUinus,  in 
the  12th  century,  upon  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Roman  building. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  square,  or 
parade  upon  the  top,  was  formerly 
mounted  the  celebrated  cannon,  cal- 
led <  the  Griffon/  as  well  known  to 
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the  Germans  as  that  called  '  Queen 
Anne's  pocket-piece*  is  to  (he  Eng- 
lish. The  former  merits  the  na- 
tional pride  which  it  has  excited. 
It  was  cast  at  Frankfort  by  the  order 
of  the  elector,  Richard  Greifenklau, 
weighing  thirty  thousand  poinds, 
and  was  capable  of  projecting  a  ball 
<5f  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
to  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Close 
to  the  touch-hole  there  was  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  *  Vogel  Greif 
heis  ich,  meinem  gnadigen  herrn  von 
Trier  dien  ich,  wo  er  mich  heist 
gewanten,  da  will  ich  Thoren  und 
mauren  Zerspalten.  Simon  gos  mich, 
1528.'  In  English— <  'Griffon  is 
my  name,  I  serve  my  gracious  mas- 
ter of  Treves,  I  shatter  gates  and 
walls,  whenever  he  commands  me 
to  exert  my  force.  Simon  cast  me, 
1529.'  This  rock  was  supplied 
with  water  from  a  well  280  feet 
deep,  which  occupied  three  years  in 
digging,  in  tne  year  1481,  and  has 
a  subterranean  communication  with 
Coblentz,  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock : 
the  fortress  was  justly  deemed,  when' 
properly  garrisoned,  impregnable. 
In  the  time  of  the  Swedish  war,  the 
attacks  of  eighty  thousand  French 
troops  on  the  southern  side  of  it, 
aud  of  forty  thousand  on  the  north- 
ern, could  make  no  impression  upon 
it;  however,  still  maintaining  its 
invulnerable  character,  it  was  des- 
tined to  bend  to  a  foe,  before  which 
all  local  advantage  is  useless,  and  all 
enterprise  unavailing  :  after  bravely 
sustaining  a  blockade  for  a  whole 
year,  by  the  troops  of  the  French 
republic,  the  garrison  having  endur- 
ed with  the  greatest  fortitude  al- 
most every  description  of  privation 
and  misery,  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der to  famine,  and  capitulated  on 
the  28th  January,  1799  •,  soon  after 
which  the  French  covered  this 
mighty  rock  with  the  ruins  of  those 
wonderful   fortifications,  which  had 


employed  the  skill  of  the  ablest  En- 
gineer to  complete,  and  which/  6nt 
for  the  want  of  food,  would  have 
defied  the  force  of  her^  assailing 
enemy  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
thai,  or  valley  belttw^is,  justly 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  ro-_ 
mantic  beauty. 

"Soon  after*  our  departure  from 
Coblentz,  we  passed  tlui  island  of 
Obewerth  ;  and  a  little  further  on, 
on  our  left,  the  djsemboguement  of 
the  river  Lahn,  w/iich  flows  between 
two  ancient  and  picturesque  towns, 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lahn- 
steins,  where  the  line  firms  a  consi- 
derable curve,  and  expands  into  the 
resemblance  of  a  placid  lake,  adorn- 
ed with  two  vast  mountains,  one 
crowned  with  a  hoary  watch  tower, 
and  the  base  of  the  other  half  en- 
circled by  a  village,  and  the  whole 
adorned  by  die  captivating  combina- 
tions of  forest  scenery,  rich  mea- 
dows, and  hanging  vineyards  and 
orchards,  amidst -which,  half  cm- 
bosomed  in  their  foliage,  the  pea- 
sant's peaceful  dwelling  every  now 
and  then  gladdened  the  eye.  This 
lovely  view  was  soon  exchanged  for 
one  of  gloomy  magnificence  ;  be- 
fore we  reached  Boppait,  we  en- 
tered a  melancholy  defile  of  barren 
and  rugged  rocks,  rising  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  river  to  an  immense 
height,  and  throwing  a  shade  and 
horror  over  the  whole  scene  -,  here 
all  was  silent,  and  no  traces  of  man 
were  to  be  found  but  in  a  few  dis- 
persed fishermen's  huts,  and  cruci- 
fixes. Fear  and  superstition, '  when 
the  day  has  gone  down,  and  the  stars 
are  few,'  haVe  long  filled  every  cave 
with  banditti,  and  every  solitary  re- 
cess with  apparitions. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  passage  I 
frequently,  when  the  boat  came 
very  near  the  land,  sprung  on  shore 
with  two  or  three  other  passengers, 
and  varied  the  scene  by  walking 
O  2  along 
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along  the  banks  for  a  mile  or  two, 
and  during  these  excursions  Lad  fre- 
quently an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  astonishing  activity  and  genius 
of  the  French,  who  have,  since  they 
became  masters  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  nearly  finished  one  of 
the  finest  roads  in  the  world,  ex- 
tending from  Mayence  to  Cologne, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  have 
cut  through  many  rocks  impending 
over  the  river,  and  triumphed  over 
some  of  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles Nature  could  present  to  the 
achievement  of  so  Wonderful  a  de- 
sign. This  magnificent  undertak- 
ing, worthy  of  Rome  in  the  most 
shining  periods  of  her  history,  was 
executed  by  the  French  troops,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  able  en- 
gineers, preferred  leaving  these  mo- 
numents of  indefatigable  toil  and 
elevated  enterprise,  to  passing  their 
time,  during,  the  cessation  of  arms, 
in  towns  and  barracks,  in  a  state  of 
indolence  and  inutility. 

"The  sombre  spires  of  Boppart, 
surrounded  by  its  black  wall  and 
towers,  presented  a  melancholy  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  relieved  by  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  trees  in  its  vici- 


nity, and  the  mountains  behind  it 
irregularly  intersected  with  terraces 
covered  with  vines  to  their  very 
summits.  The  antiquity  of  this 
city  is  very  great ;  it  was  one  of  the 
fifty  places  of  defence  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Drusus 
Germanicus,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
was  an  imperial  city. 

"  Not  far  from  Boppart  we  saw, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  pro- 
cession of  nuns  and  friars  returning 
to  a  convent,  the  belfry  of  which 
just  peeped  above  a  noble  avenue  of 
walnut-trees  5  they  were  singing, 
and  their  voices  increased  the  solemn 
effect  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
'We  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  little 
village,  amid  mountains  half  covered 
with  vineyards,  tufted  with  forests, 
and  checquered  with  convents  and 
ruined  castles.  The  evening  was 
stormy,  and  a  full  moon  occasion- 
ally  brightened  the  scene:  frequently 
we  were  enveloped  in  solemn  gloom, 

When  the  broken  arches  are  as  Mack  at 

night, 
And  each  shafted  Oriel  glimmer*  whit* 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  ahowY, 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tow'r. 
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«  fTHHE  foundation  of  the  pre* 
P  sent  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
last  national  objects  of  the  distin- 
guished character  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  ingratitude  of  a  certain 
porlioti  of  Americans  to  that  great 
and  good  man,  is  one  of  the  foulest 
"stains  upon  their  character.  After 
successfully    fighting  their   battles, 


through  a  seven  years*  war,  contend- 
ing with  the  choicest  troops  of  Eu- 
rope, and  gaining  them  independence, 
he  resigned  his  commission  to  that 
Congress  which  appointed  him  their 
commander  in  chief,  and  retired  to 
the  peaceful  shades  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. A  short  time  only  was  he  al- 
lowed for  the  enjoyment  of  tranatiil- 
lity  and jdomestic  .pleasures  j  fir,  on 
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the  formation  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, he  was  called,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  delegates  who 
ratified  that  compact  on  behalf  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  to  fill  the  first 
.  post  in  the  executive  department  of 
the  state.  For  his  military  services 
he  had  already  disclaimed  pecuniary 
recompence,  requesting  his  country 
to  discharge  only  those  expences 
which  the  emergencies  of  war  had 
incurred.  The  office  of  the  presi- 
dent is  by  law  limited  to  the  term  of 
four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  when  Washington  again  look- 
ed forward  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
favourite  retirement,  his  further  ser- 
vices were  a  second  time  called  for 
more  loudly  and  unanimously  than 
before.  Four  years  more  he  devot- 
ed to  the  service  of  his  country  ;  in 
which  time  he  beheld  the  foundation 
of  the  federal  city,  the  permanent 
seat  of  government  j  and  he  surviv- 
ed to  see  the  legislators  of  America 
convened  at  the  capitol. 

°  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
French  faction  began  to  raise  its 
clamors,which  president  Washington 
soon  quelled,  by  his  energetic  mea- 
sures ;  but  the  disaffected  in  secret 
reviled  him  for  saving  their  country 
from  the  merciless  tangs  of  a  set  of 
monsters,  who  would  have  enslaved 
.  them,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
liberality  and  equality. 

*'  They  insinuated  that  he  had 
pitched  on  a  spot  for  the  seat  of 
government  near  to  his  estate  of 
Vernon,  in  order  to  inhnnce  its  va- 
lue, though  they  well  knew  that  his 
private  property  was  ten- fold  greater 
than  his  private  expences.  His 
choice,  I  believe,  was  directed  to 
one  object  only  ;  the  capital  is  built 
in  the  centre  of  the  United  States. 

1  f  The  entrance,  or  avenues,  as  they 
are  pompously  called,  which  lead  to 
the  American  seat  of  government, 


are  the  worst  rdatfs  I  passed  in  the 
country  j  and  I  appeal  to  every  citi- 
zen who  has  been  unlucky  enough 
to  travel  the  stages  north  and  south 
leading  to  the  city,  for  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.  I  particularly  allude 
to  the  mail  stage  road  from  Bladens* 
burg  to  Washington,  and  from 
thence  to  Alexandria.  In  the  win- 
ter season,  during  the  sitting  of 
Congress,  every  turn  of  your  vvaggon 
wheel  (for  I  must  again  observe, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
country  as  what  we  call  a  stage- 
coach, or  a  post-chaise),  is  for  many 
miles  attended  with  danger.  The 
roads  are  never  repaired  j  deep  ruts, 
rocks,  and  stumps  of  trees,  every 
minute  impede  your  progress,  and 
often  threaten  your  limbs  with  dis- 
location. 

"  Arrived  at  the  city,  you  are 
struck  with  its  grotesque  appear* 
ance.  In  one  view  from  the  capi- 
tol hill,  the  eye  fixes  upon  a  row  of 
uniform  houses,  ten  or  twelve  in ' 
number,  while  it  faintly  discovers 
the  adjacent  tenements  to  be  miser- 
able wooden  structures,  consisting, 
when  you  approach  them,  of  two  or 
three  rooms  one  above  another. 
Again,  you  seethe  hotel,  which  was 
Tauntingly  promised,  on  laying  the 
foundation,  to  rival  the  large  inns  in 
England.  This,  like  every  other 
private  adventure,  failed  :  the  walls 
and  the  roof  remain ,  but  not  a  win- 
dow !  and,  instead  of  accommodat- 
ing the  members  of  Congress,  and 
travellers  of  distinction,  as  proposed, 
a  number  of  the  lowest  order  of 
I'ish  have  long  held,  the  title  of 
naked  possession,  from  which,  were 
it  ever  to  become  an  object,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  eject  them.  Turning 
the  eye,  a  well  finished  edifice  pre- 
sents itself,  surrounded  by  lofty  trees, 
which  never  felt  the  stroke  of  the 
axe.      The  president's  house,  the 
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offices  of  state,  and  a  little  theatre, 
where  an  itinerant  company  repeat- 
ed, during  a  part  of  the  last  year,  the 
lines  of  Shakspeare,  Otway,  and 
Dryden,  to  empty  benches,  termi- 
nate the  view  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
or  Grand  Avenne. 

"  Speculation,    the  life    of    the 
American,  embraced  the  design  of 
the  new  city.     Several  companies  of 
speculators  purchased  lots,  and  be- 
gan to  build  handsome  streets,  with 
an  ardour  that  soon  promised  a  large 
and   populous   city.       Before  they 
arrived  at  the  attic  story,  the  failure 
was  manifest ;  and  in  that  state  at 
this  moment  are  the  walls  of  many 
scores  of  houses  begun  on  a  plan  of 
elegance.    In  some  parts,  purchasers 
haVe   cleared  the  wood  from  their 
grounds,    and    erected     temporary 
wooden     buildings :     others     have 
fencedrin  their  lots,  and  attempted 
to  cultivate  them  5  but  the  sterility 
of  the  land  laid  out  for  the  city  is 
such,  that  this  plan  has  also  failed. 
The  country    adjoining  consists  of 
woods  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  in 
some  places  of  mere  swamps,  which 
give  the  scene  a  curious  patch-work 
appearance.     The  view  of  the  noble 
river  Potomack,  which  the  eye  can 
trace  till  it  terminates  at  Alexandria, 
is  very  fine.     1  he  navigation  of  the 
river  is  good  from  the  bay  of  Chesa- 
peak,  till  the  near  approach  to  the 
city,  where  bars  of  sand  are  formed, 
which  every  year  encroach  consider- 
ably on  the  channel.     The  frigate 
which  brought  the  Tunisian  embas- 
sy, grounded  on  one  of  these  shoals, 
and  the  barbarians  were  obliged  to 
be  landed  in  boats.     There  is  an- 
other   great    disadvantage    to   the 
growth-of  the  city.     It  never  can 
become  a  place^of  commerce,  while 
Baltimore    lies    on   one    side,   and 
Alexandria"  on  the  other  5  even  ad- 


mitting the  navigation  to  be  equally 
good — nor  can  J: be  wild  and  uneven 
spot  laid  out  into  streets  be  cleared 
and  levelled  for  building  upon,  for 
many  years,  even,  with  the  most  in- 
defatigable exertions. 

'/  The  Capitol,  of  which  two 
wings  are  now  finished,  is  of  hewn 
stone,  and  will  be  a  superb  edifice, 
vi  orthy  of  its  name.  The  architect 
who  built  the  first  wing,  left  the 
country  soon  after  its  completion ; 
the  correspouding  part  was  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Latrobe, 
an  Englishman  j  from  whose  teste 
and  judgment  much  may  be  expect- 
ed in  finishing  the  centre  of  the 
building;  the  design  of  which,  as 
shewn  to  me  by  doctor  Thornton,  is 
truly  elegant. 

"  The  president's  house,  of  which 
a  correct  view  is  given  in  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  volume,  is  situated  one 
mile  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  extre- 
mity pf  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The. 
contemplated  streets  of  this  embryo 
city  are  called  avenues,  and  every 
state  gives  name  to  one.  That  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  largest  j  in  fact 
I  never  heard  of  more  than  that  and 
the  New  Jersey  Avenue,  except 
some  houses,  uniformly  built,  in  ant 
of  which  lives  Mr.  Jefferson's  prin- 
ter, John  Harrison  Smith,  a  few 
more  of  interior  note,  with  some 
public-houses,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  grog-shop,  this  boasted  avenue 
is  as  much  a  wilderness  as  Kentucky 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  the  soil 
is  good  for  nothing.  Some  half- 
sharved  cattle  browzing  among  the 
bushes,  present  a  melancholj^speo 
tacle  to  a  stranger,  whose  expecta- 
tion has  been  wound  up  by  the  il- 
lusive description  of  speculative 
writers.  "So  very  thinly  is  the  city 
peopled,  and  so  little  is  it  frequented, 
that  quails  and  others  birds  are  con- 
stantly 
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atantly  shot  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  Capitol,  and  even  during  the 
sitting  of  the  houses  of  congress. 

"  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Weld, 
speaking  of  the  president's  house, 
tells  us  of  its  being  then  erecte-1  ; 
and  of  an  hundred  acres  of  land  left 
for  pleasure-ground  K  and  a  park  or 
mail,  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction 
towards  the  Capitol — that  fhe  build- 
ings on  either  side  of  this  mall,  were 
all  to  be  elegant  of  their  kind,  and 
that  among  the  number  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have  houses  built  at  the 
public  expence  fpr  .the  accommoda- 
tion of  public  ministers.  This  tra- 
veller then  proceeds  with  informing 
us,  that  other  parts  of  this  city  are 
appointed  for  churches,  theatres,  col- 
leges, &c.  In  nearly  the  same  state, 
as  Mr.  Weld  saw  the  city  so  long 
ago,  it  still  remains,  except  indeed 
that  some  of  the  few  houses  which 
were  then  building,  are  now  falling 
to  ruin,  the  unfortunate  owner  hav- 
ing been  ruined  before  he  could  get 
them  roofed. 

'•  Neither  park,  nor  mall,  neither 
churches,  theatres,  nor  colleges, 
could  I  discover  so  lately  asthe  sum- 
mer of  1806.  A  small  place  Jias 
indeed  been  erected,  since  Mr. 
Weld  visited  Washington,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  called  a 
theatre,  in  which  Mr.  Greeu  and 
the  Virginia  company  bf  comeckkps 
were  nearly  starved  the  only  -season 
it  was  occupied,  and  were  obliged  to 

fo  off  to  Richmond  during  the  very 
eight  of  the  sitting  of  congress. 
Public  offices  on  each  side  of  the 
president's  house,  uniformly  built  of 
bricH  may  also,  perhaps,  have  been 
built  subsequent  to  that  period. 
That  great  man  who  planned  the 
city,  and  after  whom  it  is  named, 
certainly  entertained  the  hopes  that 
it  would  at  some  future  period  equal 
ancient'  Rome  ii\  splendour    and 


magnificence.  Among  the  regula- 
tions for  building  were  these—that 
the  houses  should  be  of  brick  or 
stone — the  walls  to  be  at  least  thirty 
feet  high,  and  to  be  built  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  street. 

***The  president's  house  is  certain* 
\y  a  neat  but  plain  piece  of  architec- 
ture, built  of  hewn  stone,  said  to  be 
of  a  better  quality  than  Portland 
stone,  as  it  will  cut  like  marble,  and 
resist  the  change  of  the  seasons  in  a 
superior  degree.  Only  part  of  it  is 
furnished  ;  the  whole  salary  of  die 
president  would  be  inadequate  to  th* 
expence  of  completing  it  in  a  style 
of  suitable  elegance.  Rooms  are 
fitted  up  forhim,  an  audience  cham- 
ber,  and  apartments  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  j£pps,  and  their 
respective  families,  who  married  two 
of  his  daughters,  and  are  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives. 

"  The  ground  around  it,  instead 
of  being  laid  out  in  a  suitable  style, 
remains  in  its  ancient  rude  state,  so 
that,  in  a  dark  night,  instead  of  find- 
ing your  way  to  the  house,  you  may, 
-perchance,  fall  into  a  pit,  or  stunablfe 
over  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  fence 
round  the  house  is  of  the  meanest 
sort ;  a  common  post  and  rail  enclo- 
sure. This  parsimony  destroys 
every  sentiment  of  pleasure  that 
arises  in  the  mind,  in  viewing  the 
residence  of  the  president  of  a  nation, 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

"  Though  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  has  been  fixed  at  Wash- 
ington, its  progress  has  been  proved 
to  be ,  less  rapid  than  any  other  new 
settlement  supported  only  by  trade. 
The  stimulus  held  out  by  the  pre- 
sence of  congress  has  proved  artifi- 
cial and  unnatural.  After  enume- 
rating the  public  buildings,  the  pri- 
vate •.dwelling-houses  of  the  officers 
of  government,  the  accommodatiops 
set  apart  fer  tfoe  members  of  the  le- 
gislature 
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gislature,  and  the  temporary  tene- 
ments of  those  dependent  on  them, 
the  remainder  of  this  boasted  city  is 
a  mere  wilderness  of  wood  and  stunt- 
ed shrubs,  the  occupants  of  barren 
land.  Strangers  after  viewing  the 
offices  of  state,  are  apt  to  enquire 
for  the  city,  while  they  are  in  its 
very  centre. 

a  c  «phe  golden  dreams  of  the  spe- 
culator/ says  an  American  writer 
in  describing  the  city  of  Washington, 
*  ended  in  disappointment.  His 
houses  are  untenanted,  anji  going 
to  ruin,  and  his  land  either  lies  a 
dead  burthen  on  his  hands,  or  he 
disposes  of  it  if  not,  at  a  less  price 
than  his  fond  imagination  had  antici- 
pated. The  present  proprietor  is 
obliged  to  moderate  his  views  of 
profit,  and  to  centre  all  his  hopes  in 
the  continuance  of  the  government 
where  it  now  is/ 

*'  Another  writer  in  Philadelphia 
•ays,  '  The  increase  of  Washington 
it  attributed  by  sensible  Americans 
to  its  true  cause,  speculation  j  a, 
field  for  which  being  once  opened  to 
the  land-jobbers,  who  swarm  in  the 
United  States,  they  made  large  pur- 
chases^  and  bent  all  their  resources 
towards  running  up  buildings,  and 
giving  the  cily  an  eccentric  appear- 
ance of  prosperity.  So  industriously 
have  those  purchases  been  pursued, 
that  in  London  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  was  at  one  time  asked  for 
about  the  sixth  part  of  a  single 
lot,  many  of  the  prime  of  which,  in 
point  of  situation,  were'  originally 
purchased  for  twenty,  and  at  three 
years  credit.  If  this  sudden  increase 
had  arisen  from  actual  settlement 
alone,  a  more  undeniable  proofwould 
be  given  of  the  prosperity  of  Wash- 
ington, than  by  the  magic  appear- 
ance of  uninhabited  structures  like 
mushrooms  after  a  shower/ 

"  It  has  been  .asserted  that  a 


seventy-four- gun  ship  was  building 
on  the  waters  of  the  Potomack, 
from  which  circumstance  no  doubt 
was  entertained  ef  its  channel  being 
deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  bur* 
then.  This,  like  most  travellers' 
exaggerations,  is  not  true — no  ship 
of  the  line,  nor  even  a  frigate,  was 
ever  constructed  on  the  Potomack. 
The  ship  carpenters  employed  by 
government  have  enough  to  do  to 
repair  those  already  built,  most  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  I 
saw  the  plank  and  some  of  the  tim- 
bers of  the,  frigate  called  the  United 
States,  built  at  Philadelphia  not 
twelve  years  ago,  so  rotten,  that 
they  crumbled  to  powder  on  being 
handled.  The  timber  of  America 
is' not  so  durable  as  that  of  Europe. 

**  The  only  part  of  this  city  which 
continues  to  increase  is  the  navy- 
yard,  but  this  circumstance  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  few  ships  of  *ar 
which  the  Americans  have  in  com- 
mission, being  ordered  there  to  be 
fitted  out  and  paid  off.  Tippling 
shops,  and  houses  of  rendezvous  for 
sailors  and  their  doxies,  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  lowest  order  of  traders, 
constitute  what  is  called  the  navy- 
yard. 

"  Among  the'  sufferers  by  rbe 
Washington  speculation  is  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Law,  brother  to  Lord  EHenbo- 
rough,  who,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, invested  the  greatest  part  of 
the  money  he  obtained  in  Imiia,  in 
building  near  the  capitol,  where  be 
still  resides,  under  the  mortifying 
circumstance  of  daily  witnessing 
whoierows  of  the  shells  of  his  booses 
gradually  falling  to  pieces.      • 

"  In .  November,  in  eadi  year, 
there  are  horse-races  in  the  capital 
of  America.  I  happened  to  arrive 
just  at  this  time  on  horseback  at 
George  Town,  which  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  race-ground.   Ato 
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•n  early  dinner,  terved  up  sooner 
on  the  occasion,  a  great  bustle  was 
created  by  the  preparations  for  the 
sport.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  the 
far-famed  city,  but,  stimulated  by 
curiosity,  I  determined  to  mingle 
with  the  sporting  group.  Having 
paid  for  the  dinner,  'and  the  refresh- 
ment for  my  horse, '  I  proceeded  to 
the  stable.  I  had  delivered  my 
beast  to  a  yellow  fellow,  M'  Laugh - 
iin,  the  landlord's  head  ostler.  This 
name  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of 
Macklm,  the  English  theatrical 
Nestor.  It  is  said  that  his  proper 
name  was  M'Laughlin,  but  dissatis- 
fied with  the  harsh  pronunciation, 
he  sunk  the  uncouth  letters,  and 
called  himself  Macklin.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  went  for  my  horse,  to  at- 
tend the  race,  and  repeatedly  urged 
my  dingy  ostler  to  bring  him  out. 
I  waited  Jong  with  great  patience  at 
the  stable-door,  and  saw  him  lead 
out  a  number  without  discovering 
mine.  I  again  remonstrated,  and 
soon  heard  a  message  delivered  to 
•him  to  saddle  the  horses  of  Mr.  A. ' 
Mr.  B.  Mr.  C.  and  so  on.  He  now- 
appeared  with  the  horses  according 
to  the  recent  order,  leading  them  by 
their  bridles.  Previous  to  this,  X 
bad  saddled  my  qwu  horse,  seeing 
the  hurry  of  the  time,  yet  I  thought 
it  a  compliment  due  to  me  that  the 
servant  should  lead  him  to  me.  I 
now  spoke  in  a  more  angry  tone, 
conceiving  myself  insulted  by  ne- 
glect. The  Indian  sourly  replied, 
"  I  must  wait  upon  the  gentlemen," 
.(that  is  the  sporting  sharpers). 
«  Then/1  quoth  I,  "  a  gentleman 
neglected  in  his  proper  turn,  I  find, 
must  wait  upon  you."  I  was  pro- 
voked to  knock  the  varlet  to  the 
ground.  'The  horses  which  he  led, 
startled  at  the  .sudden  impulse,  ran 
iff,  and  before  the  ostler  recovered 


from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  or  the 
horses  were  caught.  I  led  out  mj 
nag,  and  leisurely  proceeded  to  the 
turf. 

"  Here  I  witnessed  a  scene  per- 
fectly novel.  I  have  been  at  the 
races  of  Newmarket,  Epsom,  York, 
in  short,  I  have  seen,  for  aught  1 
know  to  the  contrary,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  won  and  lost  in  a 
single  day  in  England.  On  coming- 
up  to  an  inclosed  ground,  a  quarter' 
of  a  dollar  was  demanded  for  my 
admission.  Rather  than  turn  back, 
though  no  sportsman,  I  submitted. 
Four-wheeled  carriages  paid  a  dol- 
ler,  and  half  that  sum  was  exacted 
for  the  most  miserable  single-horse 
chaise.  Though  the  day  was  raw, 
cold,  and  threatening  to  rain  or 
snow,  there  were  abundance  of  la- 
dies, decorated  as  if  for  a  ball.  In 
.this  year  (1803)  congress  was  sum- 
moned very  early  by  President  Jef- 
ferson, upon  the  contemplated  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  and  to  pass  a  buj 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  election 
again,  as  president.  Many  scores  of 
American  legislators,  who  are  all 
allowed  six  dollars  a  day,  besides 
their  travelling  expences,  went  on 
foot  from  the  Capitol,  above  four 
English  miles,  to  attend  the  sport. 
Nay,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  houses  of  congress  adjourned  at 
a  very  early  hour,  to  indulge  the 
members  for  this  purpose.  It  rained 
during  the  course,  and  thus  the  law- 
makers of  the  country  were  driven 
into  the  booths,  and  thereby  com- 
pelled to  eat  and  pay  ibr  what  was 
there  called  a  dinner  $  whilst  their 
contemplated  meal  remained  un- 
touched at  their  respective  boarding- 
houses.  Economy  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  in  the  Jejffersoman  admini- 
stration of  that  country,  and  the 
members  pretend  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  even  in  their  personal  expences. 

"Isaw 
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u  I  saw  on  the  race-ground,  as  in 
other  countries,  people  of  every  de- 
er ipt  ion,  sharpers  in  abundance,  and 
grog,  the  joy  of  Americans,  in 
oceans.  Well  mounted,  and  a 
stranger,  I  was  constantly  pestered 
by  these  sharks;  and  had  I  been 
idiot  enough  to  have  committed  my- 
self to  them,  1  should  soon  have 
been  stripped  of  all  my  travelling 
cash. 

t€  On  my  last  visit  to  the  navy 
yard,  I  found  six  frigates  dismantled  • 
and  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  one 
nearly  equipped  for  sea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  back  the  Tunisian 
embassy  to  Barbary.  A  small  ves- 
sel of  war,  pierced  for  20  guns,  had 
just  been  launched.  Mr.  Jefferson,^ 
two  years  ago,  adopted  an  idea  of 
his  own,  in  order  to  raise  the  credit 
of  the  American  navy,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  powers  of  Bar- 
bary. This  is,  to  build  a  number  of 
small  vessels  of  about  100  tons  bur- 
den, to  be  called  gun-boats,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  two  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance — one  at  the 
stem,  and  the  other  at  the  stern. 
Though  the  inutility  of  these  mock- 
eries of  men  of  war  has  been  mani- 
fested on  many  occasions,  yet  the 
president  persists  in  riding  his  naval 
hobby-horse,  even  In  Kentucky  ; 
where  sevjeral  gun-boats  are  building 
on  the  river  Ohio.  One  of  them  was 
nearly  lost  on  a  voyage  to  the  Medi- 
terranean— being,  the  whole  voyage, 
to  use  a  sea  phrase,  '  wet  and  under 
water.'  Another,  gun  boat,  No.  1. 
(thus  they  are  named,  to  No.  8,)  in 
a  hurricane  in  South  Carolina,  was 
driven,  nearly  a  mile  into  the  woods. 
These  vessels  must  be  very  unma- 
nageable in  action.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  if  the  projector  could  invent  a 
piece  of  mechanism  which  would 
quickly  turn  them  round  j  for,  in 
this  case, ""they  might  as  we  turn  q 


wheel,  first  present  the  head  gun, 
and  then,  while  it  was  loading,  by 
a  magic  touch,  in  a  second  give  a 
stern  shot !  Thus,  these  nimble  and 
redoubted  gun-boats  might  chance 
to  beat  off  an  Algerine,  or  Tripoline 
rover. 

€<  Added  to  these,  the  Americans 
have  a  frigate  and  two  or  three  small 
vessels  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  j 
and  which  constitute  their  navy. 
One  of  their  finest  frigates,  in  at- 
tempting to  bom  bard  Tripoli,  ground- 
ed, and  every  exertion  of  the  crew 
to  get  her  off,  proved  ineffectual. 
She  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
armed. boats  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
the  whole  crew  led  into  slavery, 
where  they  endured  great  hardships, 
and  bore  heavier  burthens  than  their 
own  domestic  negro  slaves.  Strange 
reverse  of  fortune ;  that  those  who 
from  infancy  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold  the  whip,  are  now  flogged 
and  chained  with  ten-fold  cruelty! 

"  Travellers,  whose  only  business 
is  to  view  the  country,  and  make 
observations  on  the  manners  of  the 
people, .  generally  visit  Mount  Ver- 
non, once  the  favorite  retirement  of 
General  Washington,  on  their  pro- 
gress througfi  the  United  States.    A. 
description  of  this  place  by  various 
writers  is  already  before  the  public, 
but  a  direct  view  is  difficult  to  be 
found.     The  accuracy  of  the  annex- 
ed may  be  depended  upon.     There 
is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  de- 
sign or  execution  of  the  building, 
But  the  situation,   commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  over  die  majestic 
river  Potomack,  where  it  is  nearly 
two  miles  wide,  added  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  characters 
ofvthe  last  century,  renders  it  an 
object  of  attention.     As  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory,    vessels  of 
war,  and  such  as  are  armed,  on  pas- 
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•ing,  lalute  the  house.    The  Mount 
Vernon  estate  is  now  in  the  occupa* 
tion  of  Bushrod  Washington,  Esq. 
?  nephew  of  the  late  general,  and 
one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
supreme  federal  court.     The  mount 
is  two  hundred  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  the  house  stands 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  verge,  nine 
miles  below  Alexandria,  and  in  Fair- 
fax county,  Virginia :  it  is  380  miles 
from  the  sea.     In  front  there  is  a 
lofty    portico,    ninety -six    feet  in 
length,  and  supported  by  eight  pil- 
lars.   The  rear  is  towards  the  river, 
and  it  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  eye 
of  the  passenger,  wearied  ^vith  the 
succession  of  woods  that  clothe  its 
banks.      On  the  other  side  is  the 
state  of  Maryland,  which  renders 
the  view  from  the  mount  more  de- 
lightful..   There  are  two  wings  to 
the  house,  and  on  either  side  is  a 
grove  of  trees,  the  choicest  of  the 
forest.    The  shrubberies  and  gardens 
are  laid  out*  in  the  English  style, 
and  through  them  wind  serpentine 
gravel  walks.       There  is  a   small 
park  of  deer,   some  of  which  were 
imported  from  England,  and  they 
entice  the  wild  American  herds  into 
their  company,   so  that  they  may 
easily  be  taken. 

"  There  is  in  the  house  only  one 
large  apartment,  called  the  banquet- 
ing room,  and  this  was  finished  after 
the  general  had  converted  his  sword 
into  a  plough-share.  During  his 
absence  it  had  fallen  much  to  de- 
cay; devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  for  which  he 
never  would  accept  any  remunera- 
tion, it  was  totally  neglected. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  war,  three 
small  British  armed  ships  sailed  up 
the  Potomack  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
and  consequently  passed  Mount 
Yernon.    J  am  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 


ture what  object  this  force  had  in 
view.    There  were  no  stores,  nor 
any  thing  on  the  river  worth  making 
a  prize  of.     They  did  considerable 
damage  in  their  progress,  but  the 
commanders  gave   strict  orders  to 
respect    Mount  Vernon ;    and,    to 
their  honor,  it  was  not  molested. 
Their  arrival  at  Alexandria  threw 
die  people  into  dreadful  alarm,  the 
seat  of  war  being  far  removed  from 
that  place.     They  mustered  in  haste 
at  the  market-place,  under  die  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  Fitzgerald, 
one  of  General  Washington's  aides* 
de-carap,  who  happened  then  to  be 
on  leave  of  absence  with  his  family, 
residing  there.     The  ships  displayed 
an  intention  of  landing,  and  Fitz- 
gerald, leaving  the  command  to  ar 
militia-colonel,    proceeded    at   the 
head  of  several  of  the  citizens  to 
Jones's  point,    in  order  to  repel  the 
invaders.     Soon  after  the  departure 
of  this  party,  the  ships  fired  a  few 
shot  at  the  town,  upon  which  the 
commander  of  the  militia  ordered 
his  colours  to  be  struck  j    but  for 
this  pusillanimity  he  was  chastised 
upon  die  spot.      The  ships  never 
seriously  meditated  a  landing,  and 
these  were  merely  random-shot  to 
create  an  alarm,  on  their  departure. 
"  Alexandria    was    about  eight 
years  ago  a  very  flourishing  place  j 
but  die  great  losses  sustained  from 
the  capture  of  American  vessels  by 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  oc- 
casioned  many  failures.       In  the 
year  1803,  the  yellow  fever,  which 
broke  out  there  for  the  first  time, 
swept  off  a  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.   These  ahocks  have  so  deeply 
affected  the  mercantile1  interest,  that 
the  town  has  but  two  or  three  ships 
in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain;  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ever  at- 
taining tq  its  former  prosperity. 

"  Alexandria, 
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"  Alexandria,   first    called   Bel-  the  town  is  built,  is  rery  good.     I 

fovea,  is  laid  oat  upon  the  plan  of  question  whether  a  line  of  battle 

Philadelphia  j  and  being  well  built  ship  might  not  come  up  fna  the 

and  paved,  in  point  of  uniformity  sea,  and  lie  alongside  of  the  wharfs , 

and  neatuess  it  somewhat  resembles  which  is  a  distance  of  289  miles, 

that  city  on  a  small  scale.     Its  sit  a-  Six  miles  higher  on  this  river  is  the 

stion   is  elevated,    commanding  a  city  of  Washington,  but  a  bar  im- 

view  of  the  river  and  the  opposite  pedes    the    navigation    up    to    the 

shore  of  Maryland.     The  nav  igation  navy-yard  of  government/* 
of  the  Potoraack,  on  whose  banks 
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On  the  Shah  Namu  of  Feeoousei. 

[From  Mr.  Waring's  Tour  to  Sheeraz.] 

£lVe  have  not  thoughtourselves  at  liberty  to  change  the  system  of  orthography 
here  employed  in  deciphering  oriental  names,  and  which  Mr.  Waring  seeiai 
to  have  imbibed  from  Mr.  Gilchrist.] 


**  fTTlHE  most  stupendous  monu- 
JL  ment  of  Eastern  literature, 
is  the  Shah  Namu  of  the  poet  Fer- 
dousee ;  a  work  consisting  of  sixty 
thousand  couplets,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  praised  as  much  for  its 
length,  as  for  its  intrinsic  merit. — 
This  poem  was  composed  under  the 
patronage  of  Mahmood,  Sultan  of 
Ghizni,  who,  excepting  his  conduct 
towards  this  poet,  appears  to  have 
beerywrticularly  liberal  in  his  treat- 
ment/ of  learned  men.  Ferdousee 
was.  happily  born  at  a  period  when 
learning  and  talents  were  universally 
encouraged  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  meet 
with  protection  and  assistance,  when 
he  was  persecuted  by  the  enmity  of 
his  offended  sovereign.  I  shall  not 
repeat  Ferdousee's  well  known  story; 
nor  should  I  have  ventured  these 
remarks  if  Sir  William  Jones  had 
executed  the  design  which  he  pro- 
lposed  in  his  learned  Commentarii. 
The  world  may,  on  two  accounts, 
regret  its  disappointment ;  at  being 
deprived  of  the  work  of  so  distin- 
guished a  scholar,  and  at  its  having 
allowed  of  the  following  observa- 
tions. I  do  not  profess  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  Shah  Namu  5  a  poem 
consisting  of  sixty  thousand  couplets 
would  require  a  separate  work,  and, 
perhaps,  more  time  than  the  gene* 


rality  of  my  readers  are  willing  fe> 

bestow. 

"  The  celebrated  poem  of  Fer- 
dousee has  survived,  in  a  country  by 
nq  means  distinguished  for  its  regard 
for  works  of  genius,  a  period  of  not 
less  than  eight  hundred  years.  Tho 
patron  of  Ferdousee  is  known  far 
his  cruelty,  and  is  immortalized  for 
his  infamy  j  but  this  splendid  mo* 
nument  of  human  genius  and  inven- 
tion, rests  upon  a  more  certain  basis. 
Kings  have  succeeded  kings,  and 
dynasties  have  followed  dynasties; 
the  works  of  imperial  grandeur  have 
fallen  before  the  ravages  of  time, 
but  Ferdousee  lives  fresh  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  East,  and,  in- 
stead of  sorTering  by  a  lapse  of  time, 
his  fame  rests  upon  a  more  solid  and 
durable  foundation.  He  rules  by  a 
prescriptive  right.  His  work  has 
become  a  model  for  imitation ;  and 
although  his  successors  have  partly 
changed  his  language,  they  have  not 
dispensed  with  the  assistance  of  his 
images  and  fables.  The  poets  of  the 
East  have  been. unanimous  in  their 
opinion  of  this  poem,  and  have 
come  forward  in  a  manner  which 
does  honour  to  their  candour,  and 
credit  to  their  j udgment.  But  when  - 
we  allow  it  is  unequalled  in  the 
•East,  we  must  pause  before  we  pro* 
-  rtounce 
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nounce  it  to  be  equal,  or  to  ap- 
proach very  nearly  the  divinest  poem 
of  the  West.  So  bold  a  comparison 
should  be  offered  at  least  with  cau-. 
tion  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
■would  sooner  be  esteemed  the  Zoi- 
lus  of  Ferdousee,  than  the  Zoilus  ei- 
ther of  Virgjl  or  Milton. 

'*  The  Shah  Namu  is  called  (im- 
properly, I  think)  an  epic  poem, 
and  by  Sir  William  Jones  a  series  of 
•pic  poems.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  what  title  a  poem 
receives  j  those,  however,  who  are 
only  acquainted  with  it  by  name, 
will  naturally  imagine  that  it  re- 
sembles or  equals  the  epic  poems  of 
the  Western  world. 

"  The  whole  of  the  poem  takes 
op  a  period  of  not  less  than  3, /08 
years  ;  and  although  critics  have  not 
jjetermined  the  time  of  the  epic  ac- 
tion, they  would  not  yield  their  as- 
lent  to  so  enormous  a  number  of' 
years.  The  part  which  Sir  William 
Jones  assumes,  and  which  he  says  is 
truly  epic,  occupies  a  period  of  three  • 
centuries.  If  Bosses  definition  of 
the  epic  poem  be  just,  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  Shah 
Namu  is  entirely  excluded  from 
ranking  with  Homer  or  Virgil,  al- 
though it  resembles  Lucan's  Phar- 
talta,  by  being  an  historical  poem. 
The  Shah  Namu  may  be  fairly  de- 
fined, '  an  historical  poem  height- 
ened by  fable/  I  cannot  discover 
that  the  poet  wishes  to  inculcate  any> 
moral  maxim,  or  that  he  has  any  other 
view  than  that  of  embellishing  the 
facts  which -have  been  handed  down 
to  him  by  tradition,  and  in  the  le- 
gions of  the  Gubrs.  The  stories  in 
the  Shah  Namu  are  intricate  and 
perplexed,  and  as  they  have  a  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  they  can  only  be 
understood  by.  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole.  Episodes  are  interwoven  in 
episodes ;  a  peace  and  war  succeed 


each  other,  and  centuries  pass  away 
without  making  any  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  the  poem.  The  same 
prince  continues  to  resist  the, Per- 
sian arms,  the  same  hero  leads  tfeem 
to  glory  j  and  the  subterfuge  of  sup- 
posing two  Afrasiabs,  or  two  Roos- 
tums,  betrays,  at  least,  the  intricacy 
and  confusion  of*  the  whole  fable. 
The  character  of  Nestor  answered 
the  most  important  ends  $  his  elo- 
quence and  experience  had  a  won- 
derful effect  in  soothing  the  con- 
tentions of  a  divided  council  ;  but 
the  age  of  Zal  or  of  Roostum  an- 
swers no  .purpose,  for  they  only 
share  longevity  in  common  with  their 
fellow  creatures. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  uncandid  to  try 
the  merits  of  the  Shah  Namu  by  the 
standard  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil  -,  bat 
do  not  let  it  then  aspire  to  a  stand- 
ard which  it  will  pot  admit.  Let 
the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Shah 
Namu  determine  a  standard  of  their 
own,  but  as  long  as  it  is  called  an 
epic  poem,  it  must  be  tried  by  th% 
rules  which  have  been  assented  to 
by  successive  ages. 

"  The  ground  work  of  this  poem 
is  a  history  of  Persia,  which  occu- 
pies a  period  of  3, 700 years,  and  up- 
on which  is  raised  a  stupendous  mo- 
nument of  fable  and  romance.  The 
authority  for  this  history  is  said  to  be 
some  legends  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, which,  as  we  learn  from  Fer- 
dousee, were  undertaken  to  be 
turned  into  verse  by  Munsoor  6u- 
qeeqee.  How  much  he  executed 
of  this  task  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine j  nor  cau  I  discover  whether 
Ferdousee  availed  himself  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessor.  Upod 
his  death,  Ferdousee  undertook  this 
laborious  work,  and  has  performed 
it  in  a  manner  which  mu>t  dtlighi 
and  astonish  every  lover  of  Eastern 
literal ure.     After    Ferdousee   bad 
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rnnde  a  considerable  progress  in  his 
■work,  be  fell  ill,  and  apprehending 
that  it  would  be  left  imperfect,  he 
entreated  his  master,  the  celebrated 
poet  Asidi,  to  assist  him,  and  who 
composed  four  thousand  verses, 
vrhich  have  been  grafted  on  this 
poem.  This  is  all  the  assistance  we 
know  him  to  have  received  5  and  as 
there  is  no  prior  claim  to  the  ma- 
ch  inerv  of  thjs  poem,  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  merit  of  invention.  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  made 
so  little  use  of  it  $  for  althongh  a  fa- 
bulous bird  presided  over  the  birth 
of  Roostum,  and  reared  up  his  fa- 
ther Zal,  his  aid  is  only  resorted  to 
upon  the  most  desperate  cases,  and 
when  all  other  means  had  failed  to 
command  success.  He  strictly  ob- 
serves Horace's  rule,  "  nee  Deus 
intersit,"  fcc.  which  applies,  bow- 
ever,  to  tragedy,  and  not  to  epic  po- 
etry. Excepting  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, his  storms  are  effects  of  na- 
tural causes  ;  the  demons  of  Ma- 
zenderan  fight  with  human  arms, 
and  either  scorn,  or  rail  to  resort  to 
the  powerful  aid  of  magic  or  incan- 
tation. Whether  this  be  a  beauty  or 
blemish,  I  shall  not  determine}  it 
is  at  least  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  most  admired  authors  of  anti- 
quity. The  demons  of  Mazende- 
ran  appear  to  have  been  infinitely 
more  cultivated  than  their  neigh- 
bours the  Persians.-^  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  letters,  and  imparted 
their  knowledge  to  Tumoorus,  the 
son  of  Hoshung.  This  is  doubtless 
a  fable,  as  well  as  the  story  of  a  na- 
vigation being  carried  on  with  fo- 
reign states  in  the  time  of  Jumshyd. 
This  strange  assertion  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  established  prin- 
ciple of  the  Magian  religion,  and  be- 
trays an  uncommon  ignorance  of 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  Persians. 


"  The  poetical  part  of  the  Shah 
'Namu  can  hardly  be  sftd  to  com- 
mence before  the  period  of  the  usur* 
per  Zohak,  who  overthrows  Jurn- 
shyd's  government,  and  puts  him  to 
death.  His  enormities,  at  length, 
become  so  excessive,  as  to  excite 
his  subjects  to  throw  off  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a 
blacksmith,  whose  two  sons  were 
murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  ty- 
rant. Gawu  raises  his  leathei  apron 
as  a  standard  of  rebellion,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  consecrated 
banner  of  tfye  Persian  empire.  A 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Persia  is  discovered-  in  the  person  of 
Feridoon,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  The  education  of 
Feridoon  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  remarkable.  He  was  brought 
up  by  the  cow  Poor  Mahee,  and  mi*. 
raculously  escaped  the  diligent  search 
of  the  usurper  Zohak.  The  whole 
of  this  story  is  related  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  poetical  spirit ; 
but  as  I  have  reserved  my  remarks 
for  a  future  period,  I  must  pass  over 
this  in  silence. 

"  Feridoon  divides  his  empire  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  celebrated  feuds  which  af- 
terwards prevailed  between  the  Per- 
sian and  Tooran  governments. — 
Eeruj,  the  youngest  son,  receives 
the  whole  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  as  his 
portion ;  and  this  preference  is  be- 
held with  envy  and  indignation  by 
the  two  brothers.  Soolm  and  Toor 
resolve  upon  attacking  their  bro- 
ther. Eeruj  endeavours  to  mollify 
their  anger,  and  falls  the  victim  of 
his  own  moderation.  The  lamenta- 
tions of  the  unfortunate  old  king 
are  extremely  affecting,  and  forcibly 
describe  the  anguish  and  disap- 
rx)intment  of  a  fond  and  partial  pa- 


rent :— 


To 
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*  To  Tooran,  Toor ,  to  Greece,  now  Soolm 

Unaw'd  they  triumph  in  a  parent's  woes. 
With  fond  anxiety  the  god-like  king, 
And  the  whole   army  chide  the  tardy 

wing 
Of  time;  when  near  approached  the  hoar, 
.(For  who  could  fathom  fate's  imperious 

pow'r), 
A  gorgeous  throne,  with  jewels  studded 

o*er, 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  orient  shore, 
The  king  prepares.    He  quits  the  chair 

of  state, 
And  hastes,  vain  hope !  to  meet  his  son 

elate. 
The  richest  wines  Irania's  vintage  yields, 
And  the  gay  minstrels  charm  the  martial 

fields; 
On  elephants  the  drum  and  tabor  play, 
And  splendid  arches,  such  as  grace  the  day 
Of  Persian  triumph,  all  prepared  to  go, 
When  from  afar,  with  solemn  dirge  and 

slow, 
.  Midst  clouds  of  dust,  a  man  of  sorrow 

rose, 
His  face  the  picture  of  corrodingwees ! 
Deep  were  his  sighs ;  a  golden  urn  he 

here 
(With  silk  the  head  of  Eritch   cover'd 

-    o'erj) 
By  sorrow  worn  his  livid  face  appears, 
And  all  his  checks  were  dew 'd  with  purple 

tears. 
To  Feridoon  he  came,  the  urn  of  gold 
He  groaning  opens,  dreadful  to  behold  ! 
From  his  pale  visage,  and  his  fluttering 

tongue,  v. 

■  The  monarch  feared  some  awful  horror 

hung. 
The  silk  around  the  head  a  servant  tears, 
The  head  of  Eritch  pale  and  wan  ap- 
pears. 
From  his  high  steed  the  fainting  monarch 

falls, 
And  the  whole  sorrowing  train  on  Eritch 

calls. 
Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  face  of  livid  hue ; 
Far  different  scenes  his  happier  fancy 

drew! 
Now  they  return  j  pale  anguish  led  the 

way, 
Torn  were  the  colours,  and  the  minstrel's 

lay 
Was  silent  now.    The  universal  grief 
With  ebony  had  mark'd  each  warrior's 

cheek. 
No  more  the  drum  or  flute's  enlivening 

sound, 
Teaches  the  warrior  or  his  steed  to  bound. 


They  all  dismount,  each  soldier  weepf 

aloud; 
As  when  all  heaven,  by  some  tempestuous 

cloud, 
Is  darken'd  o'er.  Their  sorrowing  breasts 

they  tear, 
,  All  call  on  Eritch  with  a  wild  despair. 
The  stars,  they  cry,  who  mark'd  thy  fatal 

end, 
Wijl  change  their  course,  and  to  thy 

murderers  bend. 
One  truth  attend,  let  not  the   meteor 

^  blaze 
On  this  vain  world,  delude  with  dazzling 

rays; 
Tis  vain,  'tis  idle,  a  delusive  dream ! 
Nor  fancy  fortune  is  as  &z  may  seem. 
Should  foes  acknowledged  strive  to  wound 

your  breast. 
Harbour  no  vengeance,  and  relieve  dis* 

trest; 
But  if  a  friend  assures  of  high  esteem, 
Watch  all  his  actions,  varying  with  his 

theme. 
Sore  griev'd  each  warrior,  and  with  an- 
guish tore, 
'  Loudlv   lamenting   on    the    sounding 

store/ 
The  king  to  Eritch's  garden  bends  his 

way, 
Once  the  gay  scene,  resplendent  as  the 

day  I 
Where  Eritch's  hours  in  pleas'd  amuse- 
ment flow'd, 
Where  social  pleasure  innocently  flow'd; 
His  father,  tott'ring  with  a  weight  of 

grief, 
Bears  the  pale  head  of  the  love-mnrder'd 

chief. 
To  the  high  throne  he  casts  his  i 

eyes, 
No  Eritch  there. 

skies! 

Oe'r  all  the  garden  lucid  fountains  play'd, 
And  choicest  trees-spread  round  their  ver- 
dant shade. 
Here  gay  paviKons,and  here  cool  retreats. 
Once  pleas'd  its  lord.    The  mournful  fa- 
ther goes 
To  where  the  edifice  of  Eritch  rote, 
And  in  his  hand  the  pallid  head  he  bore; 
Grief  sunk  his  soul,andall  his  bosom  core. 
His  loud  laments  and  agonizing  cries 
Resound  to  Saturn,  to  the  farthest  skies; 
He  fires  the  garden,  tears  his  aged  hair, 
Reuds  his  wan  cheek,  sad  picture  of  de- 
spair; 
Large  drops  of  blood  ran  streaming  down 

his  eyes, 
He  slips  hisbelt  in  sanguinary  dyes: 

Oa 


once  favor'd  by  the 
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On  the  lotie  fearth  he  tat,  and  all  around 
The  flames  arise,  and  scorch  the  smoking 

ground. 
Hope  fled  for  ever ;  oft  the  head  he  views, 
And  Oft  to  Ood  his  pious  pray'r  renews. 
Ah  God!   divine  Director!  Power  au- 

rt! 
pale  head, now  mouldering 


into 


dust, 


Murder'd  without  a  cause,  while  tygers 

wild 
Howl  o'er  the  body  of  my  darling,  child. 
Oh  may  these  impious  feel  the  woes  I 

know! 
May  all  their  days  in  anguish'd  sorrow 

flow! 
Let  their  whole  frame  be  piere'd  by  ve» 

nom'd  darts ! 
Let  the  voracious  reptile  tear  their  hearts  J 
(Oh  gram  my  pray'r !  Oh  let  from  Eritch 

spring 
A  vengeful    hero— who,  with   martial 

"  wing, 
Will  headlong  hurl  them  to  the  gates  of 

*    hell, 
Revenge  his  sire,  these  murd'ring  fiends 

expel ! 
Him  let  me  view  triumphant,  wise,  and 

brave, 
Then  sink  with  pleasure  in  the  lonely 

grave. 
*Twas  thus  he  spoke,  still  groaning  as  he 

lay, 
tto  higher  sorrows  nature  could  display.' 
Champion's  Shah  Naicu. 

"  Feridoon  marries  the  daughter 
of  Eritch  to  one  of  Jumshyd's  de- 
scendants, and  Munokhchere  is  the 
offspring  of  this  marriage.  He  is 
educated  with  infinite  pains;  and, 
upon  his  arrival  at  manhood,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  revenging  his  grand- 
father's murder.  He  entirely  de- 
feats the  armiesof  Tooran  andChina, 
and  slays,  with  his  own  hand,  both 
Soolm  and  Toor.  Feridoon  now  be- 
comes sensible  of  the  danger  of 
prosecuting  revenge,  abdicates  the 
throne  in  favour  of  Munokhchere, 
and,  after  a  reign  of  five  hundred 
years,  dies. 

€t  Munokhchere  commences  his 
reign  with  muchapplause.  The  poet 
now  introduces  the  story  of  the  birth 


of  Zal,  the  father  of  Roostum. — 
This  beautiful  episode  stands  unri* 
vailed  among  the  compositions  of  the 
Persian  poets,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  admirable  parts  of  the  Shah 
Namu. 

et  Sam,  the  father  of  Zal,had  been 
long  anxious  for  the  birth  of  a  son  5 
and  his  hopes  are  at  length  gratified. 
But  his  joy  is  soon  converted  into 
sorrow  and  indignation  ;  for,  as  his 
son  was  born  with  white  halt,  he 
conceives  him  to  be  spurious.  He 
resolves  on  .making  away  with  his 
innocent  offspring.  The  child  is  ex* 
posed  upon  Mount  Elboorz,  the 
Olympus  or  Ida  of  the  Persians, 
where  he  is  fostered  by  a  Seemorgh, 
a  fabulous  bird  of  antiquity.  The 
existence  of  Zal  is  revealed  to  his 
father  in  a  dream,  who  regrets  his 
cruelty,  and  sets  out  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  him.  The  Seemorgh 
delivers  over  her  charge  to  the  re- 
joiced father,  who  endeavours  to 
obliterate  from  the  mind  of  Zal  a 
sense  of  his  former  cruelty. 

"Zal  is  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cabool  and  Zabool,  where 
he  continues  while  hv»  father  carries 
his  arms  into  Gurgsaran.  Sal  meets 
the  king  of  Cabool,  who  invites  him 
to  his  royal  residence  j  but  which  he 
is  obliged  to  refuse,  on  account  of 
Mihrab's  being  related  to  the  house 
of  Zohak .  The  king  returns  to  Ca- 
bool 1  and  the  description  he  gives 
of  Zal's  person  captivates  the  heart 
of  his  daughter  Roodavu. 

"  The  description  of  Zal's  person 
is  laboured  with  infinite  pains ;  and 
as  the  fairest  possible  manner  of 
drawing  a  comparison  between v  Asi- 
atic and  European  writers  is  by  com* 
paring  their  descriptions  upon  the 
same  subject,  J  shall  adopt  this  rule 
in  some  few  instances  j  it  will  mark 
the  difference  of  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean notions,  the  extent  and  just- 
ness of  their  imagination. 

P  Mihrab, 
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Mihrali,  in  reply  to  the  enquiries 
of  Seendokht,  gives  the  following 
account  of  ZaPs  person  : 

*  Mihrab  replies  he  like  the  cypress  rears 

His  head  oq  high, and  like  a  god  appears; 

No  warrior  equals  his  immortal  beams, 

His  amber  crown,  his  scientific  themes. 

When  his  fierce  coarser  furious  paws  the 
ground, 

fto  mortal  rides  him  with  such  active 
hound  ; 

His  lion  soul,  his  elephantine  frame, 

Resistless  in  the  battle,  seize  on  fame  *. 

Not  whh  more  violence  the  Nile  over- 
flows, 

And  levels  all  that  dare  its  course  op- 
pose. 

His  ruddy  cheeks  hang  on  the  wing  of 

youth, 

Great  is  his  wealth,   magnanimous  his 

"truth. 
When,  like  a  dragon,  in  the  bloody  field, 
He  dares  the  fray,  the  boldest  warrior 

yield, 
White  is  his  hair,  which  some  a  fauk  es* 

teem; 
Tho'  long,  tho'  flowing,  beauteous  tho' 

they  seem." 

ClIAMFION. 

Shakapeare  or  Milton's  descrip- 
tion may  be  put  in  comparison  wuh 
that  of  Ferdousee : 

'  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow, 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  him- 
self; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  com- 
mand; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury,* 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed,  ^ 
Where  every  goa  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.' 
Hamlet. 

«  His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime, 

declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthin  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulder 

broad.' 

Milton, 

"  The  de*:riptk>n  of  ZaTs  person 
immediately  euflanies  the  soft  bo- 
swm  of  Uoodavu : 


"Fir'd  with  the picture,  oVr  RoadaVo^ 

face, 
The  deepening  blushes  heighten  every 

grace  i. 
With  eager  passion  all  her  bosom  glows, 
Ix>ve  chases  far  her  balmy  soft  repose  ; 
The  mad'ning  fires  urge  off  the  panting 

'maid, 
And  various  tnovgjbts  her  yieldinz  mind 

mvade." 

*€  Itoodaw  reveals  ber  lore  to  her 

attendants  iff  the  most  impassioned 
language,  and  with  a  fervency  which 
equals  Eloisa's  letter  te  the  unfoftn- 

nate  Abelard : 

**  To  you  to  whom  my  guardian  care  lias 

shone, 
I  speak  die  secret  of  my  heart  alone  ; 
Hear,  and  be  cantiots— lore  inflames  nry 

soul, 
Fierce  as  the  winds  my  rapid  paaaocst 

roll.  ' 

Zal  reigns  triumphant y  if  I  close  nry  eyet 
The  soft  illusions  of  hi*  image  rise  ; 


Sleep  flies  my  couch.    Say  then 

blest  relief 
(To  yon  arone  'tis  known)  can  aire  my 

grief." 

"  Her  attendants  are  shocked  at 
this  account  of  her  love,  and  attempt 
to  persuade  her  to  stifle  her  passion. 
She  interrupts  them, and  indignantly 
replies  : 

"Are  these  thy  counsels?  Slaves  in  early 

bloom, 
Wretched  to  breathe,  the  flames  of  lore 

consume. 
Those  who  on  clay  ean  maketheir rich 

repast,  ~~ 

R  cgardiess  view,  torn  by  the  stormy  blast. 
The  shatter^  flower.  1  grant  that  Mesh- 
ing shame 
Should  awe  the  maid,  and  lead  her  on  te 

fame; 
But  love  in  triumph  bean  the  conquer  4 

soul, 
And  the  whole  world's  submiss  to  His  csta- 

troul. 
Should  mighty  Caesar,  or  should  faster 

bring, 
The  world's  great  empire, or  Iranians  king 
Bribe  with  his  sceptre  as  the  farthest  west. 
The  son  of  Sam  alone  can  chars*  my 

breast  i 

Hew 
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HoW  Unavailing  do  your  censures  flow, 
Zal »  my  soul,  for  mm  my  wishes  glow; 
Hit  image  fills,  bis  praises  charm  my 

mind, 
The  favour'd  object  of  all  human  kind. 
Speak  not  of  Poor,  of  Cesar,  or  the  west, 
Inthron'd  is  Zal  for  ever  in  my  breast ! 
-Tit  not  his  person,  his  external  form, 
Can  charm  the  mind  and  all  the  senses 

warm  5 
Tis  excellence,  'tis  wisdom,  love  of  fame, 
That  caught  my  soul,  all  centered  in  his 

name. 

Champion. 

*'  Her  attendants  agree  to  second 
her  wishes  ;  and  as  Zal  was  deeply 
enamoured  of  Roodavu  by  a  descrip- 
tion he  had  received  of  her  person, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
from  him  an  avowal  of  his  love. — 
They  have  little  need  of  persuasion 
to  iifduce  him  to  consent  to  an  in- 
terview. The  two  unknown  lovers 
are  brought  together ;  and  their 
meeting  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
compared  to  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness of  the  exquisite  scene  be- 
tween Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Now  they  descend,  and  te.  the  palace 

move, 
Attended  by  the  slave  who  knew  their 

love. 
The  gay  illuminations  gild  the  scene, 
All  was  Elysium,  splendid,  yet  serene ! 
Zal,  all  amaz'd,  all  glowing  with  desire, 
Gaz'd  on  the  eyes  which  beam'd  celestial 

fire; 
Her  hair,  her  face,  her  ev'ry  opening 

bloom, 
Catch  his  fond  soul,  and  fix  the  lover's, 

doom. 
In  tissue  drest,   the  sparkling  necklace 

glows, 
The  bracelet  on  her  hand  new  beauty 

throws ; 
In   her    small   ear  the  splendid   jewels 

blaze," 
And  every  gem  of  variegated  rays ; 
Bright   as   the   various  garden   of   the 

spring, 
Melodious  as  when   Nature's  songsters 

sing : 
Hot  even  roses  on  Arabian  gales 
Thus  scent  the  air,  or  fill  the  pasting 

•ails. 


On  the  same  couch  they  sit ;  on  Zal** 

high  head 
A  crown  of  rubies  and  of  gems  was  spread  3 
With  flow'rs  diversified  his  ringlets  wave. 
And  his  bright  form  confess'd  the  warrior 

brave. 
Roodavu  blush'd,  and  in  her  conscious 

eye 
Blaz'd  the  fierce  rapture,  rind  theam'rous 

sigh  5 
On  all  his  charms,   his    eminence,  she 

eaz'd, 
Hung  o'er  his  manly-form,  and  much  she 

prais'd. 
She  bids  him  rise :  now  stung  with  keen 

desires, 
Their  fond  embraces  speak  internal  fires; 
Bliss  srail'd  enchanting^  and  with  rapturfe 

warm 
Around  them  Love  diffused  his  brightest 

charm: 
Thus  the  fierce  lion,  bounding  o'er  the 

deer, 
In  playful  fondness  chases  every  fear. 
Zal  then  exclaims,  *  O  tnou,    who** 

scented  hair, 
Fair  maid,  with  musk,  perfumes  theaitt- 

bient  air  ! 
When  Munokhchere  our  nuptial  rites) 

shall  know, 
I  fear  his  anger,  and  the  future  woe ! 
That  Sam,  indignant,  will  declare  bit 

rage; 
That  death,  alas!  must  close  my  early- 
age ! 
Hear  thou,  high  Heaven !  and  ye  Pow'rs 

above, 
No  other  object  shall  enjoy  my  love.* 
Roodavu  thus  replied,  *  Let  Heaven  at* 

■    test 
The  same  bright  purpose  of  *ny  faithful 

breast :  ' 

Though  scepter'd  monarch*  at  my  feet 

should  fall. 
Their  thrones,  their  splendour,  I  would 

scorn  them  all ; 
My  prayers  to  Heaven  shall  testify  my 

soul, 
Zal  shall  my  wishes,  all  my  thoughts  con- 

trouli' 
My  prayers  shall  soften  th*  illustrious 

sire, 
Calm  every  thought,  and  bis  assent  in- 
spire.* 
Lost  was  each  sense,  dissolv'd  in  soft  de- 
light, 
Aud  love  eocreases  from  the  gazing  sight. 
Thus  passed  the  fleeting  hour,  till  the> 

grey  dawn      \ ' 
Beheld  the  sun  just  peeping  o'er  the  lawn. 
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Till  from  afar  the  silver  tabors  play : 

The  lovers  part ;  the  pensive  sighs  display 

The  pang  it  gave  \  while  tears  o'erflowed 
the  face, 

Their  love  was  pictur'd  in  the  fond  em- 
brace. 

'  To  the  bright  orb,   intruding    light,* 
they  cry, 

'  Why  early  spangles  all  the  morning 
sky  ? 

Why  thus  our  bliss,  our  happier  hours 
destroy, 

And  close  with  pain  the  raptur'd  scene  of 
joy  V 

Champion. 

"  Zal,  happy  in  the  possession  of 
his  love,  resolves  upon  informing 
his  father  of  his  passion  for  Roodavu. 
Sam  yields  an  unwilling  consent  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  their  mutual 
love  is  discovered  by  Seendokht,  the 
mother  of  Roodavu.  She  is  unable 
to  conceal  the  secret  from  her  hus- 
band, who  breaks  ont  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  and  is  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  destroying  his  unfor- 
tunate daughter.  Munokhchere 
ftlso  receives  accounts  of  this  af- 
fair 5  and  dreading  the  result  of  an 
union  between  Zal  and  a  descendant 
of  Zohak,  commands  the  attend- 
ance of  Sam.  He.  receives  him 
with  uncommon  attention  ;  and  in 
a  few  days  orders  him  to  march 
against  Mihrab,  and  to  destroy  him. 
Sam  receives  the  command  with 
sorrow  and  submission,  and  sets  out 
to  execute  the  tyrant's  jealous  and 
unfeeling  mandate.  Zal,  highly  in- 
censed at  the  king's  barbarity  and 
his  father's  weakness,  expostulates 
with  Sam,  and  at  length  persuades 
him  him  to  write  to  the  king,  and 
to  allow  him  to  carry  the  letter. — 
Sam  enumerates,  in  his  letter  to 
Munokhchere,  the  obligations  he 
had  conferred  upon  the  Persian  go- 
vernment :  and  gives  a  full  account 
of  his  killing  an  enormous  serpent, 
which,  like  the  hydra  of  antiquity, 
itatroyed  the  surrounding  country. 


*  Were  (  not  active,  desolating  trains 

Had  mark'd  with  blood  Irania's  rich  do- 
mains. 

The  winding  serpent  once  spread  wide 
dismay, 

Stretching  from  town  to  town  his  horni 
way, 

High  as  a  mountain,  at  whose  hideow 
sight 

Hope  fled  the  world,  and  set  m  endless 
night; 

No  bird  could  safely  wing  the  atrial  sky, 

No    beast    could    move;    the  Kergush 
darting  high, 

Sunk  at  his  breath ;   e'en    the  interior 
ground 

Foam'd  at   his  motion,  trembling  at  ha 
sound. 

The  water  cragon  frightened  fell  his  prey. 

And  the  black  eagle  dropp'd  with  sad 
dismay ; 

Mankind  with  terror  saw  whole  cities  fall, 

And  the  whole  world  yielded  to  the  ser- 
pent's call. 

When  this  I  knew,  I  felt  the  hero's  glow, 

God  gave  me  force  to  dare  the  serpent  foe: 

hi  his  high  name  my  girdle  on  I  bound, 

Sprung  on  my  horse,  nor  feared  the  hos- 
tile wound. 

Now  on  ray  saddle  blazM  my  cow-grar  «" 
blade, 

My  bow  and  arrows  o'er  my  arms  were 
laid; 

With  rapid  speed,  as  water-dragofes  fierce, 

I  lance  my  javelin,  and  my  arrows  pierce. 

The  crowds  beheld  meall  appall'd  and  low, 

And  thought  fate  certain  from  the  dread- 
ful foe. 

When  near  I  came,  and  saw  the  monstrous 
sight, 

P  ising  terrific  as  a  mountain's  height, 

While  o'er  the  ground  far  hangs  hi*  cir- 
cling mane, 

As  toils  to  catch ;  the  sure,  the  mortal 
bane ! 

As  the  black  tree,  when  issuing  from  in 
veins 

A  mortal  juice;   thus    with  maHgnam 
stains, 

Hoarse  sounds  his  voice,  while  stagnant 
on  his  lips 

Hang  the  dark  foam  which  deadliest  ve- 
nom dipt. 

When  his  blood-darting  eye  beheld  ne 
near, 

He  roar'd  indignant,  and  I  launch'd  my 
spear. 

I  thought,  O  king!   emitting  frost  his 

frame,  t 
Around  there  issued  pestilential  flame. 

>    ;  M 
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At  tht  imooth  surface  of  a  rammer's 
•Cream 

Nature  was  hush'd;  I  heard  no  distant 
theme. 

Like  a  black  cloud  his  dreadful  foam 
arose, 

The  wide  earth  trembled  while  his  nos- 
tril blows; 

The  world  all  shook,  as  when  the  dread- 
ful roars 

Of  seas  contending  rush  on  China's  shores. 

Lrai&ed  my  voice,  and  wilh  a  lion's  sound, 

As  suits  a  warrior,  dared  him  to  the  ground. 

Steel  pointed  arrows  from  my  bow  1  drew, 

Aim'd  the  unerring  shaft,  it  swiftly  flew, 

Tearing  his  flair,  and  passing  through  his 
throat, 

Lodg'd  in  his  brain,  and  life  seem'd  all 
afloat ;  ^ 

Another    follows,    when    his    venom'd 
tongue, 

Foaming  with  blood  and  deadliest  poi- 
son hunp ; 

Another  piercing  through    his    throat, 
once  more, 

Laid  him  in  anguish,  weltering  in  his 
gore; 

He  wriehed  his  body,  when  I  raised  my 
steel, 

Spurr'd  my  fierce  coarser — Heaven  ap- 
plauds my  zeal, 

The  cow-grav'd  sword  impels  the  mortal 
blow, 

Like  falling  mountains  fell  the  serpent 
foe; 

His  elephantine  head  now  shattered  lies, 

Rapid  the  poison  flows,  the  monster  dies ; 

Such  streams  of  venom  all  the  earth  defile, 

Vast  as  the  flowing  of  the  rapid  Nile. 

Crowds  came  to  bless  me,  and  the  joyful 
throng 

Hail'd  me,  in  grateful  triumph, (  Sam  the 
Strong/ 

Champion. 

<f  The  king  grant?  his  consent  to 
Sam's  petition,  and  Zal  returns  up- 
ob  the  wings  of  impatient  love  to  his 
beloved  Roodavu.  Their  nuptials 
are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour.  Roodavu  becomes  preg- 
nant, and  is  delivered  of  Roostum, 
as  Semele  was  of  Bacchus.  She  is 
relieved,  however,  bythe  Scemoorgh, 
whose  assistance  alleviates  the  pain  of 
the  operation. 

"The  whole  of  this  beautiful  epi7 
M>d«  of  Zal  and  Roodavu  is  related 


with  uncommon  animation  and  ten- 
derness ;  and  is  supported  with  a  de- 
gree of  spirit  which  is  quite  unusual 
with  Persian  poets.  The  loves  of 
Sheeren,  of  Lylee,  or  of  Zuleekha, 
fall  infinitely  below  the  passion  of 
Roodavu  for  Zal.  Their  passion, 
instead  of  making  them  speak  in  na- 
tural and  unaffected  language,  makes 
them  reveal  their  love  in  a  torrent 
of  quibbles,  of  puns,  and  of  Eas- 
tern conceits.  Ibis  is  a  fault  which 
cannot  be  alleged  against  Ferdouseej 
but  which  may  be  brought  against' 
Kizaraee,  Jamee,  or  Hatif,  in  al- 
most every  line  of  their  Musnuweea. 
They  have  borrowed  from  his  inven- 
tion, but  have  either  neglected  or 
despised  his  simplicity :  and  have 
concealed  the  delicacy  of  his  senti- 
ments under  a  mass  of  absurd  me* 
taphors  and  incongruous  similes.— 
The  generality  of  Persians,  how- 
ever, would  probably  prefer  Niza- 
mee  or  Jamee  to  Ferdotisee  ;  and  in 
India  I  have  no  doubt  to  whom  the 
preference  would  be  given. 

"  Munokhchere,  after  a  reign  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  abdi- 
cates the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son 
Nodoorz,  and  predicts  the  events  of 
his  reign.  These' are  fulfilled.  Af- 
rasiab  invades  Persia,  makes  a  pri- 
soner of  Nodoorz,  and,  in  revenge 
for  the  defeat  which  was  given  his 
army  by  Zal,  destroys  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch.  Afrasiab  reigns  in 
Persia ;  Zal  and  Roostum  maintain 
themselves  in  Cabool  :  the  latter, 
after  a  variety  of  adventures,  disco- 
vers Ky  Kobad  near  the  mountain  of 
Elboorz. 

"  They  engage  Afrasiab's  army ; 
and  Roostum  signalizes  himself  by 
making  a  prisoner  of  Afrasiab,  who, 
however,  unfortunately  escapes. — 
The  Turks  are  driven  across  the 
Oxus  with  the  loss  of  160,000  men. 
Afrasiab  gives  a  recital  to  his  father, 
fi&hun£,  of  the  ill  success  of  his 

arms, 
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arms,  and  generally  acknowledges 
Jloostum's  vast  superiority.  A  peace 
is,  in  consequence  of  these  victo- 
ries, concluded  between  the  two 
itates, 

"  Ky  Kobad  reigns  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ky  Kaoos,  a  weak  and  - 
foolish  prince.  He  attempts,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  the 
conquest  of  Mazendaran,  and  is  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  by  the  de- 
mons of  that  country. 

"  Roostum  undertakes  to  release 
the  king  from  confinement.  His 
journey  is  marked  by  seven  adven- 
tures, called  tke  seven  stages,  which 
fall  infinitely  below  the  labours  of 
of  Hercules.  Indeed  his  famous 
horse  Rukhsh  deserves  almost  as 
much  credit  as  bis  master.  Roos- 
tum at  length  defeats  all  his  ene- 
mies, relieves  Ky  Kaoos,  and  re- 
stores his  sight  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner. The  king's  misfortunes  fail  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  his  conduct : 
he  involves  his  country  once  more  in  > 
the  greatest  distress,  and  is  again  re- 
leased by  Roostum. 

"  Roostum  after  this  visits  the 
prince  of  Sumancan,  whose  daugh- 
ter falls  in  love  with  the  hero,  and 
whom  he  marries.  He  returns,  af- 
ter a  short  stay,  into  Persia ;  and  his 
wife  is  delivered  of  Sohrab,  who 
proves  himself  worthy  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  parent.  When  he  ar- 
rives at  manhood,  he  attacks  Hujjeer, 
a  servant  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, and  seizes  upon  his  person. 
Goord  Afreed,  a  female  Amazon,  en- 
deavours to  rescue  him,  engages 
Sohrab,  who,  after  sj  sharp  conflict, 
makes  her  his  prisoner,  and  disco- 
vers that  she  is  a  woman.  Like  a 
second  Tancred,  he  falls  in  love 
with  this  new  CJbrinda,  and  releases 
her. 

."  Ky  Kaoos  sends  for  Roostum 
(who  was  ignorant  of  his  having  a 


son)  who  makes  some  delay  in  obey- 
ing the  king's  order ;  which  so  in* 
censes  Ky  Kaoos,  that  upon  his  ar- 
rival he  commands  him  to  be  seized 
and  confined.  Roostum  enraged  at 
the  king's  folly  and  ingratitude  re- 
turns to  Cabool ;  and  Ky  Kaoos  is 
now  obliged  to  descend  to  entrea- 
ties and  prayers  to  soften  his  anger. 
The  army  at  length  marches,  aa/1 
Roostum  advances  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy. 

"  Sohrab,  dreading  lest  he  should 
engage  his  father,  endeavours  to 
discover  from  his  prisoner,  Hujeer, 
the  marks  that  would  denote  Roos- 
tum. A  description  of  the  Persfcn 
army  is  now  artfully  introduced  i 
and  Hujeer,  to  deceive  Sohrab,  calls 
Roostum  a  chief  who  had  accom- 
panied Ky  Kaoos  from  China.  An 
engagement  ensues  between  the  two 
armies,  and  Sohrab  is  opposed  to 
Roostum.  They  fight,  without  gain- 
ing any  advantage,  until  they  are 
both  exhausted,  and  mutually  agree 
to  defer  their  combat  till  the  next 
morning,  gohrab.  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  is  engaging  Roos- 
tum, but  is  deceived  even  by  Roos- 
tum himself. 

"  Sohrab  engages  Roostum  the 
following  morning,  and  hurte  him 
to  the  ground.  As  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  make  away  with  bis,  antago- 
nist, Roostum  informs  him  that  it 
was  unusual  for  a  chieftain  in  Persia 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fall.— 
Sohrab  with'undaunted  valour,  gives 
Roostum  his  life,  who  retires,  bruis- 
ed and  defeated  from  the- field. — 
They  part;  and  Sohrab  breaks  in 
upon  the  Persian  line,  where  he  is 
encountered  by  Roostum.  Their 
combat  is  related  with  much  spirit : 

"  Sohrab  rushes  on  like  a  furious 
elephant,  wielding  his  bright  scimi- 
"tar  $  or,  as  a  wild  boar,  or  a  roaring 
lion,  destroying  whole  ranks  with 
his  fatal  noese.  When  Robshsm  be- 
held 
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held  him,  lie  trembled  at  his  former 
prowess.  When  Sohrab  beheld  him 
returned  to  the  field,  his  heart  beat 
with  the  high  blood  of  youth.  He 
cried  out,  *  Just  escaped  from  tho 

Eaws  of  the  lion  !  do  you  oppose 
im  again  ?  why  did  you  not  seek 
anotheN  quarter  V  Tiiey  alighted 
from  their  horses  j  the  fatal  period 
Wipproached.  They  began  to  wrestle, 
"  ^and  seized  each  other  by  the  waist ; 
but  wax  or  the  hard  stone,  yields 
eqoaHy  in  the  hand  of  fate.  They 
contended  from  morning  till  mid* 
day ;  fortune  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted Sohrab  -,  Roostum,  raging 
with  vexation,  seized  him  by  the  two 
shoulders,  and  bent  him  to  the 
ground.  Fortune  now  lowered,  and 
strength  deserted  Sohrab.  Roostum, 
like  a  lion,  struck  him  to  the  ground, 
but  did  not  expect  to  secure  him ; 
he  instantly  drew  out  his  poignard, 
and  buried  it  in  the  breast  of  the 
lion-hearted  warrior." 

"  The  unfortunate  Roostum  dis- 
covers too  late  that  he  has  slain  his 
own  son :  he  bitterly  laments  ail  in- 
voluntary crime  >  but  appears  to  de- 
rive some  satisfaction  that  it  was  his 
own  offspring  who  contended  with 
him  with  so  much  hardihood.  A 
peace  is  immediately  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  states,  and  Roostum 
departs  for  Zabool.  He  is  met  by 
Zal  and  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
who  feelingly  regret  the  fate  of  Ins 
gallant  son. 

•'  Ferdousee  does  not  present  the 
character  of  his  hero  in  the  most 
amiable  light.  He  first  denies  his 
name  5  and,  when  he  was  defeated, 
takes  advantage  of  his  son-s  unsus- 
picious valour.  The  hero  was  van- 
quished, and  begged  his  life,  and 
then  seized  an  occasion  to  destroy 
an  enemy,  who  was  at  least  entitled 
to  the  indulgence  he  had  shewn.  * 

"  There  is  uo  apparent  reason  why 
Jloostum  should  deny  his  name  j 


upon  every  other  occasion  he  is  for- 
ward in  divulging  it.  The  full- 
grown  hero  might  be  indignant  at 
his  prowess  being  foiled  by  ft  boy* 
and  unwilling  to  flatter  his  rival  with 
the  merit  of  resisting  the  champion 
of  Persia,  ^he  custom  of  refrain- 
ing from  taking  advantage  of  a  first 
victory,  might  be  conformable  to 
the  manners  of  Persia ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  incumbent  on  Sohrab 
to  admit  an  observance  which  ex- 
posed his  life  to  a  second  hazard.— 
If  accident  decided  victory  upon  one 
occasion,  it  might  do  so  upon  ano- 
ther ;  and  it  seems  absurd  to  forego 
an  advantage  which  either  conduct  or 
fortune  had  placed  in  our  hands.  But 
Roostum  never  observed  the  same 
clemency  towards  a  vanquished  ene- 
my j  he  only  inculcated  it  when  he 
fell  beneath  superior  prowess.  Fer- 
dousee exalts  the  character  of  Soh- 
rab, but  depreciates  that  of  Roos? 
rum ;  the  one  appears  to  have  been 
brave  and  generous,  the  other  wily 
and  subtle. 

"  The  story  of  Seeavush,  and  his 
step-mother,  Soodavu,  follows  the 
episode.  She  falls  in  love  with  See* 
avush ;  and  her  advances  being  re- 
jected, accuses,  him,  like  another 
Phaedra,  of  attempting  to  violate  her 
chastity.  But  neither  Ferdousee, 
nor  Jamee,  in  his  Yoosoof  and  Zu- 
leekha,  have  observed  much  delicacy 
of  their  females  ;  they  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  divulging  their  love,  but 
avow  it  with  an  effrontery  which 
would  have  disgusted  persons  of  less 
fastidious  or  colder  feelings  than  ei- 
ther Seeavush  or  Joseph.  Ky  Kaoos 
acquits  his  son  ;  but  lie  is  still  per- 
secuted by  the  malice  of  Soodawi* 
and  is  at  length  obliged  to  establish 
his  innocence  by  the  fiery  ordeal. 

"  Afrasiab  breaks  the  peace;  and 
Seevubh  seizes  the  occasion  to  re- 
quest permission  to  join  the  army. 
The  Persians  are  successful,   and 

tip 
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the  Turks  are  obliged  to  purchase 
a  peace  by  the  cession  of  Soghd,  Sa- 
markand, and  Bokara.  Afrasiab  de- 
livers up  hostages;  and  Seeavush 
writes  to  his  father,  informing  hiru 
of  the  terras  of  the  pacification.  Ky 
Kaoos,  old  and  uxorioua,  refuses  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  Seeavush,  incensed 
at  his  father's  folly  and  imprudence, 
resolves  upon  retiring  to  Afrasiab, 
and  acquaints  Ky  Kaoos  with  the 
reasons  for  this  determination.  See- 
avush is  received  in  the  most  hand- 
some manner  by  Afrasiab,  who  gives 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage;  but, 
after  some  time,  listens  to  the  insi- 
%  nuations  of  Kershooz,  and  at  length 
*  murders  his  unfortunate  visitor.  The 
metamorphosis  of  Seeavush  into  an 
herb,  or  of  Furhad  into  an  orange- 
tree,  are  much  inferior  to  any  of 
Ovid's. 

Peeran,  whose  daughter  was  also 
married  to  Seeavush,  intercedes  for 
the  pardon  of  Zeringeez,  the  wife 
of  Seeavush,  and  the  daughter  of 
Afrasiab.  Her  pardon  is  granted  ; 
and  she  is  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
Peerao,  where  she  is  safely  delivered 
of  Ky  Khoosro.  Ky  Kaoos  repents 
too  late  of  his  folly,  and  now  deter- 
mines to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
son.  An  army  penetrates  into  Turk- 
estan under  the  command  of  Roos- 
tum,  who  slays  in  single  combat 
Peel  Ism,  the  champion  of  thel  urks, 
and  wounds  Afrasiab.  Afiasiab 
flit3,  and  Roostum  rules  over  Turk- 
estan seven  years.  At  the  instiga-  . 
tion  of  his  brother,  Zuwaru,  he  de- 
solates the  whole  country,  and  then 
returns  into  Persia. 

"  Geo  is  warned  in  adream,  of  his 
being  the  person  destined  to  disco- 
ver Ky  Khoosroo.  He  commences 
his  journey,  and,  after  seven  years, 
succeeds  in  discovering  the  object  of 
bis  search.  He  accompanies  him 
into  Persia*'    Ky  Khoosroo  is  pro- 


claimed kiag  by  his  grandfather  at 
Persepolis,  and  all  the  nobles,  ex- 
cepting Toos,  promise  him  obedi- 
ence. Ky  Khoosroo  marches  against 
him,  and  they  are  mutually  jecon* 
ciled. 

"  Ky  Kaoos  urges  Ky  Khoosroo 
to  revenge  his  father's  murder.— 
Toos  is  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  is  opposed  by  Fu* . 
rood,  the  brother  of  Ky  Khoosroo,* 
who  is  slain  by  Peezhun.  The  Per- 
sians are  entirely  discomfited,  and 
are  obliged  to  retire  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  Toos  and  Godoorz 
meet  with  the  fate  of  unfortunate 
generals;  they  are  both  confined, 
but  are  released,  at  the  intercession 
of  Roostum. 

"  Roostum  joins  the  army,  ami 
success  always  accompanies  him.— 
He  endeavours  to  effect  an  accom- 
modation, but  the  presumption  of 
Peeran  defeats  the  moderation  of  his 
views.  The  engagement  between 
Roostum  and  Polawund  is  related 
with  much  spirit ;  and  I  might  give 
it  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  Fer- 
dousee's  descriptive  powers,  had  I 
not  already  made  too  many  quota- 
tions. Roostum's  adventures  with 
the  Deo  Ukwan  succeed  this  con- 
flict ;  he  is  made  prisoner,  is  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  providentially  es- 
capes. 

<(  The  progress  of  the  war  is  sus- 
pended to  relate  the  adventures  of 
Peezhun  and  Godoorz.  They  are 
sent  by  the  king  against  some  wild 
boars  who  destroyed  the  surrounding 
country.  Goorgeen,  filled  with  en- 
vy against  Peezhun,  proposes  that  he 
should  visit  one  of  Afra^ab's  bant- 
ing seats  where  his  daughter  re- 
sided, and  excites  him  to  it  by  a 
beautiful  description  of  the  luxuries 
and  delights  of  the  place.  Peezhun 
follows  this  advice,,  and  falls  in  lort 
with  Afrasiab's  daughter  5  she  re- 
turns 
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turn*  it,  and  conceals  him  in  her 
private  apartments,  where  he  is  dis- 
covered by  Kioshooz. 

<r  It  may  be  worth  while  to  com- 
pare this  scene  of  a  warrior,  sunk 
into  the  softest  luxury,  with  the  ad- 
mirable scene  in  Tasso,  between  Ri- 
naldoand  Armida.  It  is  probable 
that  Ferdousee  passed  it  over  in 
^ste$  yet  we  must  regret  that  a 
'^et,  who  is  usually  too  minute, 
sliould  have  hurried  over  a  scene 
'which  admitted  of  the  highest  em- 
bellishment : 

r  He  approached  with  hasty  steps 
the  house  where  the  stranger  was 
concealed.  When  he  beheld  Peei- 
hun,  his  indignant  blood  flowed 
quickly  through  his  veins.  He  saw 
three  hundred  female  servants  play- 
ing upon  the  harp,  singing,  or  drink- 
ing the  purest  wine.  Peezhun  was 
seated  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his 
lips  seemed  moist  with  wine.  When 
Peezhun  beheld  him  at  a  distance, 
he  trembled  at  his  approaching  fate, 
he  felt  the  utmost  vexation  at  his 
helpless  situation.' 

"  How  greatly  superior  is  the  de- 
scription in  Tasso : 

*  There  tat  Armida  on  a  flowery  bed, 
Her  wanton  lap    sustain'd   the   hero's 

*    head : 
Her    op'nipjr    veil    her    ev'ry    bosom 

show'd, 
Loose  to  the  fanning  breeze  her  tresses 

flow'd ; 
A  langour  seem'd  difFus'd  o'er  all  her 

frame, 
And  every  feature  gtow'd  with  am'rous 

flame. 
The  pcarlymoistvreon  her  beauteous  face 
f mprov'd  the  blush,  and  heightened  ev'ry 

grace ; 
r    Her  wand' ring  eyes  confess'd  a  pleasing 

fire, 
And  shot  the  trembling  beams  of  soft    . 

desire. 
Now  fondly  hanging  o'er,  with  head  dsv  . 

dose  to  his  face  her  lovely  check  she 
join*  3 


While  o'er  her  charms  he  taught  hi*  looks 

to  rove, 
And    drank,    with   eager   thirst,   new 

draughts  of  love. 
Now  bending  down  enraptur'd,athe4aes* 
She  kiss'd  his  vermiJ  lips  and  swimming 

eyes; 
Till  from  his  inmost  heart  he  heav'd  a 

sirfi, 
As  if  to  her's  the  parting  soul  weuldflv. 
All  this,  &c.  &c.'  •     J 

Hoolk's  Tasso,  b.  14,  p.  12«. 

,  "  Goorgeen,  upon  bis  return  to 
court,  is  suspected  of  having  behav- 
ed treacherously  towards  Peezhun- 
Roost  urn  disguised  as  a  merchant, 
sets  out  in  search  of  him  \  and  meet- 
ing with  Afrasiab's  daughter,  learns 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  Roos- 
tum,  after  vanquishing  the  sou  of 
Ukwan  Deo,  releases  his  coptive* 
friend. 

"  The  thread  of  the  war  is  again 
resumed,  and  an  account  is  given  of 
the  defeat,  in  single  combat,  of  the 
twelve  champions  of  Tooran.  It 
ends  with  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Peeran,  who  dies  like  a  brave  and 
honourable  warrior.  In  some  parti 
it  resembles  the  tall  of  Hector  or  or 
Turnus ;  but  Peerau  refuses  to  pur- 
chase his  life  with  disgrace  : 

'  The  commanders  of  the  two, 
armies  approached  each  other  in  the 
bloody  field.  They  measure  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  armies ; 
their  hearts  rage  with  mutual  anger. 
They  attack  each  other  with  the 
sword,  the  poignard,  and  the  noose* 
Clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  innume~ 
rable  cavalry,  obscure  the  sky.  The 
will  of  heaven  now  manifested  it- 
self 5  misfortune  attended  upon  the 
Tooran  army.  The  battle  prove* 
unfavourable  to  the  Turks  :  Fortune 
shines  propitiously  on  the  arms  of. 
Persia.  When  fate  lowers,  whence 
are  we  to  expect  assistance  r  Peeran 
beheld  the  approaching  disasters, 
and  recognized  the  will  of  heaven ; 

but 
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tat  be  uasesenxl  undaunted,  and 
combated  against  fortune.  They 
both  resort  to  the  bow :  their  arrows 
fly  as  thick  as  leaves,  driven  by  the 
autumnal  blast,  fall  from  the  bend- 
ing tree.  Godoorz  chooses  an  ar- 
row which  would  pierce  the  hardest 
iron :  lie  drew  it  with  an  unerring 
aim  ;  the  arrow  flew,  and  pierced 
the  breast-plate  of  the  horse;  he 
staggered,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

'  Peeran  fell  under  his  charger,  and 
fcb  arm  was  broken  by  the  fall.  He 
rose ;  fate  now  hovered  near  him  -, 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  die 
wiB  of  Providence.  He  fled,  be* 
fae  Godoorz  towards  a  hill,  but 
with  difficulty  and  with  pain.  He 
reaches  the  hill,  and  trusts  that  Go- 
doorz wiH  relinquish  the  pursuit. — 
Godoerz  beheld  him,  and  laments 
fcis  fallen  state.  He  saw  that  For- 
tune was  to  all  equally  faithless :  per- 
petually on  the  watch  to  do  harm, 
He  cried  out !  O  illustrious  chief ! 
why  do  yoo  fly  on  foot  ?  Do  you  fly 
from  me  as  the  game  of  the  forest  ? 
Where  is  your  army,  Q*tommander 
of  nobles  ?  No  one  comes  to  your 
assistance,  I  see  not  a  (friend  near 
you.  What  has  become  of  your 
strength  and  bravery  j  your  weapons, 
yfxar  glory,  and  great  gifts  >  You 
were  the  support  of  Afrasian,  but 
the  son  of  his  glory  declines.  For- 
tune has  turned  from  you,  do  not 

*  expect  assistance.  Beg  for  quarter, 
and  allow  me  to  carry  you  before 
my  king.    He  will  receive  yon  gra- 

*cfcnisry;  for,  like  mer  you  are  old, 
and  yonr  hair  is  silver.:  Peerai} 
broke  oat,  Do  not  expect  it;  do 
not  suppose  that  J  will  exchange  my 
character  for  so  much  infamy.  Do 
yon  conceive  I  could  live,  and  be 
esteemed  a  coward  ?  I  was  born  to 
die,  and  it  is  given  you  to  destroy 
me.  Every  one  tells  me,  that  how- 
ever rich  or  happy,  we  still  must  die. 
We  cannot  escape  death  y  f>ut  Ivhalt 


not  be  accounted  criminal  fir  being 
mortal.  Godoorz  makes  a  circuit  of 
the  hill,  but  he  returns  faint  and 
disappointed.  He  dismounts  and 
grasps  his  shield.  He  climbs  the 
hill,  pondering  on  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven. He  ascends  the  hill  with  a 
quick  pace,  advancing  the  shield  be- 
fore him,  and  shaking  his  spear. — 
Peeran  beholds  him  at  a  distano^ 
and  springs  from  his  stony  seat,  iff 
he  approached,  he  throws  his  poig- 
nard,  which  wounds  the  venerable 
chief.  Godoorz,  pained  by  his 
wound,  gives  way  to  his  bursting 
«rage.  He  launches  his  spear,  which 
penetrates  the  armour  of  Peeran.  It 
preserves  its  course,  and  fixes  itself 
in  his  liver.  Peeran  utters  a  groan ; 
his  sight  becomes  obscure;  the 
blood  gushes  from  his  month,  and 
his  soul  issues  out  at  the  same 
time.'  /  * 

„  "Ferdouseenowcommeacesupon 
the  war  between  Ky  Khoosroo  and 
Afrasiab.  It  has  been  usual  to  sap- 
pose  Ky  Khoosroo,  the  Cyrus  of  the 
Greeks ;  not  on  account  of  any  great 
similarity  between  the  two  charac- 
ters, but  because  they  are  said  to 
have  lived  about  the  same  lime.  I 
reserve  my  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject for  a  future  opportunity.  I  shall 
only  now  observe,  that  the  first  lime 
we  find  Khoosroo  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  his  force  is  composed  of  levies 
from  Bagdad,  Arabia  Felix,  and 
Ardbeel  j  and  that  instead  of  wag- 
ing war  in  Irak  Arabee,  he  carries 
his  arms  across  the  Arou,  or  Ovu*, 
into  Turkestan,  or  independent  Tar- 
tary. 

"  Ky  Khoosroo,  finding  that  tbe 
enemy  was  nearly  subdued,  resolves 
upon  enjoying  the  ferae  of  van- 
quishing a  prostrate  rival:  He  ad- 
vances towards  Tooran,  and  Airaaiab 
prepares  to  oppose  him  on  the  beak* 
of  the  Oxus.  He  crosses  duVrirer, 
penetrates  into  Turkestan,  awTob- 
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*  ligcs  Afrasiab  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
rejects  all  terras  of  aocpmmodation, 
filays  Shydu,  the  son  of  Afrasiab,  in 
single  combat,  and  defeats  the  Turks 
in  a  general  engagement.  Afrasiab 
flies, and  Ky  Khoosroo  pursues  him. 
Another  action  is  fought,  which 
proves  equally  fatal  to  the  Turks  5 
and  Afrasiab  makes  another  effort  to 
procure  peace.  He  offers  to  pur- 
chase it  by  the  cession  of  Cheen  and 
Macheen5  but  Ky  Khoosroo  persists 
in  the  savage  pleasure  of  prosecut- 
ing his  revenge.  The  fort  of  Gung 
is  taken  by  assault.  Afrasaib  makes 
J^is  escape,  and  continues  to  make 
many  gallant  efforts  to  harass  the 
enemy's  army.  He,  at  length  meets 
with  a  complete  overthrow,  and  is 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  ca- 
vern from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  is  discovered,  and  brought  before 
Ky  K-hoosroo.  Ky  Khoosroo  insults 
the  captive  monarch  with  a  mockery 
of  his  own  justice,  and  gives  a  me- 
morable example  of  it,  by  murder* 
ing  the  helpless  king  with  his  own 
hand/  The  king  might  affect  to  re- 
concile the  savage  barbarity  of  his 
conduct,  by  the  duty  which  was 
^imposed  upon  him,  of  destroying 
his  father's  murderer.  Afrasiab  was 
his  grandfather ;  and  (although  led 
away  by  Kurshooz),  had  behaved  to 
Seeavush  in  a  hospitable  and  princely 
manner. 

"  Ky  Khoosroo  confers  the  go- 
vernment of  Tooran  upon  Jihoom, 
the-son  of  Afrasiab;  and  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years,  retires  from  the 
government  and  dies.  ZaI  and  Iipos- 
tum  still  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Persian  arms  5  jGodoorz,  Ifoos,  anc} 
Pureeboorz  and  Geo,  unfortunately 
perish  in  the  snow. 

'*  I  might  be  excused  noticing  any 
qther  part  of  the  Shah  Namu,  as,  if 
it  be  considered  an  epic  poem,  it 
must  be  supposed  to  end  upon  the 
destruction  of  Afrasiab ;  but  I  can* 


not  persuade  myself  to  leave  the 
reader  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of 
Roostum.  After  the  death  of  Ky 
Khoosroo,  he  continues  in  the  great- 
est favour  with  Kishtasp,  and  de~. 
stroys  Isfundecar,  the  son  of  this 
prince,  who  had  rebelled  against  hi* 
father.  This  story  is  related  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  spirit  :  but  I 
have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of 
my  design,  and  must  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  Roostum  is  driven  to 
the  greatest  extremity,  and  is  ob- 
liged to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of 
the  Seemoorgh.  She  furnishes  him 
with  one  of  her  feathers,  which  he 
fixes  upon  one  of  his  arrows,  and 
discharges  it  against  Isfnndeear. 
The  arrow  pieces  through  both  his 
eyes.  This  is  the  last  memorable 
action  of  this  celebrated  warrior. 
His  brother,  Shughad,  conspires 
against  him  5  and  contrives  that  ho 
shall  fall  into  a  pit  which  he  had 
purposely  filled  with  spears,  and 
other  sharp  pointed  weapons.  He 
falls  by  the  hand  of  Roostum;  but 
Roostum  also  becomes  the  victim  of 
his  treachery. 

"  It  would  require  an  elaborate 
work  to  give  a  just  criticism  of  the 
Shah  Namu  ;  my  aim  iS  but  a  faint 
sketch.  The  poetry  of  the  Shah 
Namu  is  undoubtedly  original ;  no 
other  Persiah  poet  (as  far  as  X  know) 
has  attempted  this  species  of  com- 
position. The  Shah  Namu  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  strength  than  its 
sweetness ;  although  it  is  in  many 
parts  as  harmonious  as  the  versifica- 
tion of  Jamee.  In  a  work  of  such 
great  length,  there  will  doubtless  be 
a  number  of  faulty  lines,  many  of 
them  evidently  composed  for  the 
sake  of  the  verse.  In  many  in- 
stances the  poet  is  tedious  and  unin? 
teresting,  particularly  in  his  account 
of  the  discovery  of  Ky  Khoosroo. 
He  is  often  too  minute  5  and,  by- 
making  description  particular,  makes 
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ft  ridiculous.  An  example  of  this 
may  be  given  in  his  description 
of  the  son  of  Ukwan  Deo  $  which, 
instead  of  expressing  his  immense 
•iie  by  some  bold  figure,  gives  us  his 
exact  measure : 

"  H«  was  one  hundred  yards  high  and 
twenty  broad. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  enormous 
height,  Roostum  contrives  (we  do 
not  learn  how)  to  cut  of  his  head 
with  a  stroke  of  his  scimitar. 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  Ferdousee 
intends  to  inculcate  any  peculiar 
precept  of  morality;  he  seldom,, 
however,  omits  an  opportunity  of 
making  many  moral  reflections  on 
the  instability  of  life,  and  of  human 
enjoyments : 

•As  the  blight  tun  around  his  orbit 
moves, 

And  the  pale  moon  within  her  orbit 
roves, 

So  life  goes  on  ;  then  mourn  not  tran- 
sient fate, 

Five  hundred  years  this  monarch  rul'd  in 
state, 

Yet  death  his  glory  clos'd :  though  high 
in  power, 

Though  fortune  smil'd  on  each  propiti- 
ous hour, 

He  died  like  thee.   Let  not  ambition  fire, 

Nor  the  vain  trappings  of  the  world  de- 
sire. 

Ah !  let  not  grief,  my  son,  disturb  your 
breast, 

Short  ia  our  period,  ne'er  completely 
blessed! 

Peranuk  could  not  know  a  future  king, 

A  future  hero  from  her  loins  would 
spring.  Champion. 

*  If  I  behold  the  mirror  of  the  world, 
Its  wiles,  its  baubles,  playings,  are  un- 

furl'd : 
And  does    desire  of  life  the  soul  per- 
vade? 


Think  that  death  toon  will  lead  thee  to 
the  shade. 

All  the  world  gives,  how  soon  she  takes 
away! 

For  one  short  hour  she  beams  with  tran- 
sient ray. 

Though  coral  formed  thy  doors,  of  what 

avail? 
All  fall  alike  in  death's  surrounding  pale. 
Though  poor,  though  humble,  though  a 

mighty  king, 
Death  makes  you  equal  in  his  equal  wing. 
Here  joy  and  sorrow  in  oblivion  sleep, 
Ambition  glows  not!    grief  forgets  to 


weep! 


Cham  no*. 


"  The  poets  who  have  succeeded 
Ferdousee  have  borrowed  largely 
of  him  j  but  the  pure  fountain  of 
the  Shah  Namu  has  been  strangely 
defiled :  nor  have  his  own  waters 
escaped  from  pollution.  Two  or 
three  Shah  Namus  are  at  least  re- 
quisite to  be  able  to  read  his  works 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  sa- 
tisfaction. The  works  of  Ferdousee, 
if  not  snatched  from  their  approach- 
ing fate,  will  be  rendered  useless  by 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  his  tran- 
.  scribers.  Ferdousee  informs  us,  that 
the  Shah  Namu  contains  €0,000 
couplets  5  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  be  a  copy  which  does  not  con- 
tain either  more  or  less  than  this 
number  of  verses.  Ferdousee  was 
praised,  and  patronised  by  princes  ; 
but  their  protection  could  only  se- 
cure him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Mahmood  ;  it  remains  for  the  pie- 
sent  age  to  rescue  him  from  the 
hands  of  barbarous  Katibs,  and,  by 
printing  an  accurate  copy  of  bis 
work,  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the 
sublimest  Persian  poet. 
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Ok  Pulpit  EhoavESct* 
{From  Dr.  Hill's  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dk.Bcatr. 


"  A  *TER  viewing  the  senate, 
jLM.  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit,  as 
fields  for  the  display  of  eloquence, 
and  marking  the  difficulties  pecu- 
liar to  each,  it  may  be  proper  to  es- 
tablish a  standard  for  judging  of  the 
preacher's  merit,  when  called  to 
practise  his  art.  There  are  certain 
great  rules  in  composition,  by  which 
discourses  of  every  kind  are  regu- 
lated, and  which  those  distinguished 
for  rhetorical  talents  never  neglect. 
There  are  others  which,  when  duly 
observed,  constitute  more  imme- 
diately the  beauty  of  sermons,  and 
which  lead  to  eminence  in  that  very 
delicate  species  of  writing.  A  suc- 
cessful preacher  must  feel  precisely . 
the  nature  of  the  duty  required  of 
him.  This  duty,  if  properly  ap- 
prehended, will  be  understood  to  be 
both  arduous  and  interesting.  It 
supposes  the  person  undertaking  it 
to  combat  propensities  not  easily 
resisted,  and  to  mortify  the  pride  of 
man,  by  holding  out  to  him  a  just, 
though  an  humbling  picture.  He 
who  flatters  the  prejudices,  or  exte- 
nuates the  vices  of  his  audience,  is 
a  traitor  to  the  cause  which  he  es- 
pouses. Though  the  avowed  friend 
of  virtue,  he  is  its  secret  enemy  5 
and  he  seeks  the  favour  of  others, 
at  the  expence  of  every  thing  valu- 
able to  himself. 

"  But  k  is  the  business  of  the 
preacher,  not  only  to  deter  others 
from  the  commission  of  what  is  evil, 
but  also  to  persuade  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  good.  With  a  view  to 
impress  bis  doctrines  upon  their 
hearts,  he  must  appeal  to  their  under- 
standings. Genuine  eloquence  shews 


itself  by  operating  upon  each,  and 
renders  both  subservient  to  one  com- 
mon end.  It  gives  permanence  to 
the  emotion,  that  would  be  otherwise 
transient,  and  energy  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  must  stimulate  an  agent  by 
influencing  his  will. 

"  In  order  to  produce  an  effect  so 
difficult  and  momentous,  every  part 
of  a  sermon  must  be  composed  with 
care.  Though  a  man  of  genius 
shews  himself  even  in  a  production 
that  is  hasty,  yet  lie  wounds  die 
discerning  critic,  who  catches  the 
least  defect,  and  perceives  its  cause. 
His  audience  is  often  blamed,  when 
the  fault  is  not  theirs.  Had*  the 
rules  of  his  art  been  observed,  he 
might  have  summoned  die  attention 
which  they  would  have  been  willing 
to  yield.  He  might  have  done  so, 
indeed,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
unconscious,  and  exhibited  a  species 
-  of  skill  the  more  meritorious,  that  k 
was  un perceived. 

"  The  ability  of  the  preacher  is 
perhaps  never  put  to  a  severer  test, 
than  when  he  begins  to  address  his 
audience.  Every  ear  he  finds  then 
open,  and  every  mind  unoccupied. 
He  has  to  court  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  without  seeming  to  obtrude 
himself  upon  it.  He  must  appear 
the  friend  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, and  less  anxious  to  exhibit 
skill  in  his  art,  than  to  promote  their 
interest.  His  subject  must  be  held 
forth  as  important,  and  such,  at  the 
same  time,  as  may  be  easily  and 
shortly  discussed.  The  docility  of 
his  hearers  must  be  secured  by  the 
removal  of  every  prepossession 
against  the  point  which  he  means  to 
establish. 
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establish.  His  manner  ought  to  be 
calm  and  dispassionate.  Far  from 
striking  a  note  at  the  outset  which 
he  cannot  afterwards  reach,  be  must 
conceal  and  keep  in  reserve  those 
powers,  by  which  he  is  to  animate 
his  audience.  In  the  Introductions 
of  Demosthenes,  the  orator  almost 
forgets  himself,  and  presses  forward 
to  the  business  with  an  ardour,  which 
be  seems  often  unable  to  check. 

"  In  die  division  of"  his  discourse, 
the  preacher  gives  a  specimen  of  his 
talents  as  a  logician.  The  distribu-r 
tkm  must  be  so  conducted,  that  no- 
thing essential  is  omitted,  and  no- 
thing superfluous  introduced.  Each 
part,  of  course,  stands  clear  of  the 
rest,  however  nearly  allied  to  them. 
The  subject  must  be  exhausted  by 
the  parts,  into  which  it  is  divided  j 
and  all  the  points  of  couseqoence 
should  nppear  to  have  been  at  once 
in  die  speaker's  eye.  The  simplest 
of  these  should  take  place  of  those 
that  are  complex  5  so  that,  by  the 
regularity  of  their  arrangement,  the 
whole  becomes  luminous.  A  divi- 
sion thus  conducted  pleases  the  dis- 
cerning, and  arrests  their  notice.  It 
is  the  surest  means  also  of  informing 
the  ignorant,  who  suffer  from  the 
confusion  of  superficial  instructors. 
It  rests  on  those  first  principles  of 
reasoning  which  all  inherit  from  na- 
ture, though  they  are  improved  by 
few. 

*'  When  the  preacher  is  called  to 
relate ,  which  is  seldom"  the  case,  his 
narration  should  be  distinct  and  con- 
cise. .Men  would  withhold  their 
attention  from  what  his  dulness  em- 
barrasses, and  would  grudge  also  to 
have  it  needlessly  prolonged.  The 
same  rules,  which  are  his  guides 
when  he  relates,  should  be  so  like- 
wise when  he  explains.  His  style 
fhouM  be  simple  and  correct,  and 
void  of  any  ornament  that  might  di- 


vert the  hearer's  attention.  Tiie 
#doctrine  of  bis  text  should  be  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  the  slightest  boun- 
dary marked  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  other  texts,  though 
nearly  allied  to  it. 

"  Each  of  the  parts  of  a  sermon 
thus  treated  holds  a  distinct  place, 
and  presents  itself  in  a  train  that 
cannot  be  altered.  Rhetoricians  talk 
also  of  the  argumentative  and  the 
pathetic  parts.  These,  however,  ap- 
pear rather  to  be  qualities  diffusing" 
themselves  over  the  whole,  than  the 
separate  constituents  of  a  discourse. 
From  no  one  part  of  it  can  argument 
be  banished ;  and  an  orator  may  see 
reason  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  his 
audience  at  very  different  times. — 
Informing  and  arranging  his  argu- 
ments the'  preacher  gives  as  clear 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
ceptions, as  in  dividing  his  discourse. 
Those  drawn  from  topics  essential- 
ly distinct,  should  not  be  blend- 
ed ;  and  those  that  are  similar, 
should  not  be  set  asunder.  By  pre- 
serving uniformity  in  this  respect, 
confusion  is  avoided.  Whatever 
embarrasses  the  hearer,  diminishes 
the  speaker's  power :  and  the  gene- 
ral impression  is  enfeebled,  when 
the  means,  intended  to  excite  it,  are 
not  duly  distinguished. 

"  In  the  arrangement  of  argu- 
ments, too,  much  art  may  be  dis- 
played. There  are  times  when  the 
most  powerful  should  take  the  lead, 
and  the  least  so  should  follow.— 
There  are  others,  when  this  order 
should  be  reversed,  and  when  the 
speaker  should  seem  to  abandon 
every  preliminary  argument,  and 
rest  upon  the  Ian. .  Above  all  things, 
he  should  v  beware  of  multiplying 
them  needlessly.  By  thus  seeming 
to  distrust  his  cause,  be  makes  others 
do  #0  ;  and  vain  would  be  the  at- 
tempt to  balance,  by  the  number  of 
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his  arguments,  any  deficiency  m  their 
strength. 

"  In  the  due  management  of  the 
pathetic  part  of  a  discourse,  more 
talent  is  requisite  than  in  that  of  the 
argumentative.  To  excel  in  the 
former,  delicate  sensibility  must  be 
united  with  a  sound  understand- 
ing. This  sensibility  must  be 
under  the  controul  of  reason,  and 
must  display  itself  only  in  its  proper 
place.  An  injudicious  attempt  to 
rouse  the  feelings  of  an  audience, 
disgusts  the  discerning,  and  produces 
on  the  simple  no  permanent  effect 
If  the  audience  anticipates  the  speak- 
er V  intention  to  move  them,  they 
are  instantly  set  upon  their  guard. 
Afraid  of  becoming  the  dupes,  they 
become  the  cri  tics,  of  his  eloquence. 
They  will  yield  to  an  indirect,  when 
the^y  would  resist  any  studied  attempt  5 
and  they  will  behold  with  coldness 
that  false  animation  in  the  speaker, 
in  which  they  cannot  participate, 

"  As  much  art  is  requisite  to  raise 
such  high  emotions,  so  no  less  is  re- 
quisite to  preserve  them  in  their  na- 
•  tive  vigour.  The  style  of  a.  pathetic 
orator  will  exhibit  an  artless  simpli- , 
city.  He  will  feel  too  strongly  the 
animated  conception  which  he  ex- 
cites in  others,  to  chace  those  re- 
semblances which  present  them-* 
selves  to  his  fancy  when  cool.  He 
will  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  ob- 
ject then  before  him,  which  is  to 
touch  the  heart.  A  false  ornament 
Jbe  will  feel  to  be  a  studied  defor- 
mity, and  he  will  keep  the  emotion, 
which  he  has  had  the  art  to  excite, 
in  the  channel  in  which  he  wishes 
it  to  run.  He,  who  attempts  to  be 
pathetic  long,  can  never  be  so  at  all. 
A  real  orator  allows  the  feelings  of 
his  audience  to  unbend,  before  they 
are  strained.  Heleaves  the  toneof  pas- 
sion gradually,  and  cautiously  avoids 
the  dangers  of  too  hasty  a  descent. 


"  When  the  preacher  comes  to 
his  peroration,  he  must  be  careful 
to  maintain  the  ground  that  lie  km 
acquired.  He  must  JM&her  end 
abrupt!/,  nor  try  the  patience  of  Ms 
hearers,  by  dwelling  «tpon  matter 
that  is-  trivial,  or  foreign.  Every 
conviction  produced  upon  ilteir  un- 
derstandings, lie  most  JbrtirV,  bjr 
rousing  the  feelings  of  tfheir  hearts. 
He  must  retire  from  the  pulpit  «ri4h 
a  good  grace,  leaving  on  the  minds 
of  his  audience  an  impresswn,  that 
in  his  reasoning  there  was  no  so- 
phistry, and  that  die  sole  dbjerJt 
•of  his  exertion  wastopeooafletheta 
to  what  Is  good.   * 

*g  From  the  general  difficulties, 
then,  that  attends  1&e  eloquence 
which  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and  the 
art  that  is  necessary  for  composaag  a 
single  discourse,  itmnstfeenocasjr 
matter  to  earn  the  Teprtatina  of  it 
distinguished  preacher,  fie.  *fa> 
stands  high  in  this  department  df 
Jettcrs,  must  havesuffered  and -done 
much.  If  weexamineafew -of  Br. 
E  lairs  sermons  by  the  rales  whidh 
we  iiave  attempted  to  estabikh,  we 
shall  be  the  more  disposed,  peahapq, 
to  admire  what  they  present  as  ex- 
cellent, and  to  forgive  what  cnajr 
seem  to  deserve  censure. 

"  In  the  ninth  -sermon  of thetlmd 
volume,  he  discourses  vtpoa  idle- 
ness, and  views  this  habit  in  a  ligta 
in  which  it  is  not  commonly  consi- 
dered, as  a  violation  of  religious  du- 
ty. His  text  is  in  Marmew,  xx.  €L 
and  the  %vords  are,  *  Why  stand  job, 
Jiere  all  the  day  idle  V 

At  The  view  taken  by  Dr.  Bhur  rf 
his  subject  in  this  sermon  is  simple 
and  natural.  He  proposes  to  prove* 
and  does  so  incontroveriibly,  tin* 
the  idle  man  fails  in  duly  to  Goo\to 
the  world,  and  to  himself  Nothing 
extraneous  appears  in  cbediscomwe? 
and  though  flje  train  of  ideas  is  cca^ 
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ducted  with  philosophical  precision, 
this  seems  to  be  done  without  ef- 
fort. 

»  **  Father  Bourdaloue,  in  the  sixth 
icrmoH  of  his  seventh  volume,  dis- 
courses upon  idleness  also  from  the 
same  same  text :  — '  Pourquoi  de- 
meurez  vowt  ici  tout,  lejour  sans  rien 
faire  P  The  French  preacher  views 
his  subject  in  a  light  different  from 
Br,  Blair's,  and  much  less  consist- 
ent with  logical  rule.  He  consi- 
ders mankind  as  doomed  to  labour, 
m  consequence  of  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  Adam :  so  that  one 
,text  in  scripture  is  made  to  recom- 
mencf  that  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
which  another  holds  out  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  The  wealth  of  his 
hearers,  he  tell  them,  does  not  re- 
lieve them  from  the  obligation  to  la- 
bour : — c  Parceque  tons  les  bient 
du  monde  ne  peutent  nous  soustraire 
A  hs>  malediction  du  ptchd  ;  —par~ 
ceque  Dieu  en  vous  dormant  ce&  liens 
vta  jamais  eu  intention  de  deroger 
&  se*  droits  :-*car  V obligation  du  tra- 
vail et  la  necessity  de  la  mort  tien- 
stent  le  mime  rang  dans  les  divtiis 
decrets* 

"  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  la- 
bour entailed  upon  the  human  race 
is  at  all  connected  with  that  active 
exertion  which  by  implication,  is 
recommended  in  the  text.  The  for- 
mer suggests  punishment  from  the 
severity  of  the  toil  denounced  against 
him,  who,  for  his  trangression,  was 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  eat  his 
Jbread.  Between  zeal  in  business, 
and  the  mean  indulgence  of  the 
sluggard,  there  is .  a  wide  interval ; 
and  as  the  one  suggests  the  fulfil- 
ment, so  does  the  other  suggest  the 
violation  of  duty. 

<{  When  the  learned  father  comes 
to  what  he  calls  his  second  point,  he 
treats  his  subject  with  high  ability. 
I^ehad  proved,  thatman  might  £au\iu 
the. duty  said  to  be  .imposed  upon 


him  as  a  sinner,  and  he  goes  an  to> 
prove,  that  he  might  fail  in  that 
which  is  attached  to  his  particular 
situation  in  the  world.  In  this  last 
view  of  the  subject,  the  two  preach- 
ers coincide.  The  leading  ideas 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  both,  and 
they  are  expressed  with  equal  ele- 
gance and  ease.  By  motion  and  ex- 
ertion, says  Dr.  Blair,  the  system  of 
being  is  preserved  in  vigour.  By  its 
different  parts  always  acting  in  sob- 
ordination  one  to  another,  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  is  carried  on. 
The  heavenly  bodies  perpetually  re- 
volve. Day  and  night  incessantly 
repeat  their  appointed  course.— 
•  Aittsi,'  says  the  rather,  *  royoitt 
nous  les  cieux  et  les  astres,  qni  stmt 
iur  nos  tttes  dans  un  tnouvement  per- 
petuel  sans  syarreter  unefois,  et  sans 
-  cesser  de  repandre  leurs  influences.* 

"  In  the  following  passage,  both 
preachers  seem  to  have  laid  hold  of 
the  same  idea,  and  to  present  it  in  ex- 
pressions of  nearly  the  same  import. 
It  holds  so  natural  a  place  in  each  cf 
the  sermons,  that  it  may  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  both  ;  so  that  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  cannot  certainly 
•be  brought  home  upon  the  latest  of 
-the  two  writers.  *  The  order  and 
happiness  of  the  world/  says  Dr. 
Blair,  '  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out a  perpetual  circulation  of  active 
duties  and  ofnces,which  men  are  call- 
ed  upon  to  perform  in  their  turn.  Su- 
periors are  no  more  independent  of 
their  inferiors,  than  these  inferior* 
are  of  them.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, that  industry  and  diligence 
are  duties  required  of  the  poor  alone, 
and  that  riches  confer  the  privilege 
of  being*  idle.  This  is  so  tar  from 
being  justified  by  reason,  'tow  often 
soever  it  may  obtain  in  fact,  that  the 
higher  one  is  raised  in  the  world, 
his  obligation  to  become  useful  is 
proportionably  increased.  Thedakns 
upon  him  from  various  quarters  mul- 
tiply. 
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tiply.  The  sphere  of  his  active  du- 
ties widens  on  every  hand.1 — '  Je 
pretends ,*  says  the  French  preacher, 
*  qu  a  mesure  qu'une  condition  est 
plus  elevee,  elle  est  plus  sujette  £  ces 
devoirs  quon  ne  peut  accomplir  sans 
tine  action  assidue  et  constante;  et 
c'est  ici  quilfaut  encore  unefois  que 
vous  detrompiez  desfausses  Mes  que 
vous  vous  avez  des  chose*  et  dune 
erreur.pernicieuseou  le  monde  vous  a 
peutetrejusquee  a  present  entretenus. 
Car  la  grande  erreur  du  monde  est  de 
croireque  V  elevation,  le  rang,  ladi- 
gnite  sont  autant  des  droits  acquis 
pour  le  repos,  et  pour  la  douceur  de 
la  vie.  Mais  lafoi  nous  dit  tout  le 
contraire,  et  la  raison  est,  que  plus 
wie  condition  est  elevee,  plus  elle  a  de 
grandes  obligations  a  reinplir* 

"  Bourdaloue,  with  the  happiest 
effect,  introduces  the  consequences 
of  occasional  idleness  upon  three  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  bids  his  hearers  be- 
ware of  die  rock  upon  which  they 
split  : — '  Nous  ne  sommes  ni  plus 
saints  que  David,  ni  plus  eclaires 
que  Salomon,  ni  plus  forts  que  Sam* 
son,  et  pourv'wre  dans  laretraite  nous 
riavons  pas  moins  a  craindre  les  de- 
sordres  de  Voisivke.' 

"  The  general  execution  of  both 
sermons  discovers  great  merit  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  composed 
them.  Iu  consequence  of  the  learned 
father  considering  labour,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  discourse,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  he  deprived  himself  of 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  precept 
in  his  text,  as  agreeable  to  the  ac- 
tive dispositions  of  man.  1 1  was  im- 
possible for  the  preacher  to  regard 
the  same  exertion  both  as  a  penance 
and  a  pleasure.  Dr.  Blair,,  again, 
by  a  more  just  and  a  fortunate  view 
of  his  subject,  has  employed  the  ar- 
gument from  which  Bourdaloue  pre- 
cludes hiuuelf,  with  the  happiest 
.       it30/. 


effect.  He  proves,  to  a  demonttra* 
tion,  that  the  sluggard  is  his  own 
enemy,  and  that  he  generates  and 
feeds  the  disease  under  which  ha 
pines.  €  Rest/  says  he,  €  is  agree- 
able j  but  it  is  only  from  preceding 
labours^  that  rest  acquires  its  true 
relish.  When  the  mind  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  continued  inaction,  all 
its  powers  decay.  It  soon  languishes 
and  sickens  j  and  the  pleasures, 
which  it  proposed  to  obtain  from  rest, 
end  in  tediousness  and  insipidity.' 

"  One  of  the  most  eloquent  ser- 
mons that  Dr.  Blair  ever  composed, 
is  die  firth  in  the  first  volume.  The 
subject  of  it  is  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  text  is  taken  from  John, 
xvii.  l .  '  Jesus  lift  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said,  Father,  the  hour 
is  come.'  The  object  of  the  preacher 
is  to  state  those  great  events  which 
were  about  to  take  place  during  an 
hour,  the  most  critical  which  the 
world  has  seen,  since  hours  began  to 
be  numbered.  In  the  subject  there 
is  a  native  dignity,  of  which  he  was 
aware,  and  determined  to  avail  him- 
self. For  doing  so,  no  pompous  or 
intricate  method  is  adopted  by  him* 
He  states  six  points  of  view  in  which 
thi#  hour  was  interesting  to  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  each  of  these  is  kept 
distinct,  and  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. 

' '  Father  Massillon,  in  the  ninth 
sermon  of  his  sixth  volume,  dis- 
courses upon  the  same  subject  from 
a  different  text.  His  is  taken  from 
John,  ix.  30.  and  the  words  are, 
*  Tout  est  accompli*  This  con- 
summation is  viewed  in  three  lights ; 
as  that  of  justice  upon  the  part  of 
the  Father ;  and  of  malice  upon  that 
of  men  j  and  of  love  upon  that  of 
Christ.  Though  the  method  pur-" 
sued  by  the  two  preachers  is  differ- 
ent* yet  each  is  excellent.  In  that 
of  both  there  is  a  precision  which 
Q  exhau&ti 
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finalists  the  subject,  and  which,  at 
the  same  lime,  permits  nothing  ex- 
traneous to  mingle  with  it.  In  the 
pathetic  parts  of  the  discourses,  it  i9 
not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  preach- 
ers shines  most.  Those  flashes  of 
imagination,  which  serve  to  illumi- 
nate die  subject,  are  in  both  frequent 
tfnd  vivid.  No  attempt  is  ever  made 
to  embellish,  that  does  not  succeed; 
and  though  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  ornament  rests  are  some- 
times different,  they  are  judiciously 
chosen. 

'  The  magnanimity  of  the  dying 
Saviour  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
powers  of  die  preachers  are  success- 
roily  turned.  Every  attempt  of  his. 
enemies  to  degrade,  served  only  to 
ennoble  his  character:  and  the 
greatness  of  the  sufferer  was  made 
manifest  in  the  greatness  of  his  suf- 
ferings. '  The  court  of  Herod/ 
saysDr.  Blair,  '  the  judgment  hall 
of  Pilate,  the  hill  of  Calvary,  were 
so  many  theatres  prepared  for  his 
displaying  all  die  virtues  of  a  con- 
stant and  a  patient  mind.  When 
led  forth  to  suffer,  the  first  voice 
which  we  hear  from  him  is  a  gene- 
rous lamentation  over  die  fate  of  his 
unfortunate,  though  guilty,  coun- 
try r  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  we  behold  him  in  possession 
of  the  same  gentle  and  benevolent 
spirit  He  betrayed  no  symptom  of 
a'  weak  or  a  vulgao  of  a  discom- 
posed or  an  impatient  mind.  With 
all  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  he 
conferred  pardon  on  a  penitent  fel- 
low sufferer.  With  a  greatness  of 
mind  beyond  example,  he  spent  his 
last  moments  in  apologies  and  pray- 
ers for  those  who  were  shedding  his 
blood.9 

'  En  effet;  says  Father  Massillon, 
r  en  sait  assez  que  tattente  d*un  tour- 
ment,  qu'on  vdit  present  tt  inevitable, 
est  toujour*  plus  cruelle  que  le  tour* 
mtnt  mime;  et  qu'on  meurt  dune 


manure  mHU  fois  plus  domlouremse 
par  la  crainte,  que  par  U  douleur. 
Or,  la  justice  du  P$re  present*  du- 
tinctomenta  Came  d»  Sassutur  torn*  T 
appareUdelaereitr;  fa  nuit  dm  Pre* 
taire;  let  crmehatt,  k*  somfficts,  let 
fsuets,  les  diTkion*,  le  boss  fatal; 
ees  images  ajreuses  la  crucifient  par 
avance. — Sar  le  Cabaire,  tmmte  U 
nature  en  iesmdre  s'mtiressewm  poor 
J*i :  ses  ennemis  mimes  le  rwcomnm- 
trontpeurFUsdeDieu:  iciM  U  sanf* 
fre  dam  les  tenures  et  doses  le  si- 
lence ;  et  ses  pirns  then  disciple*  t 
^abandonment.* 

"  Passages  that  are  equally  pathe- 
tic are  so  extremely  numerous  in 
the  two  sermons,  that  it  is  iamuos* 
sible  to  transcribe  them.  Tbe  ser- 
mons resemble  each  other  la  the 
glow  and  general  spirit  with  which 
they  art  written,  but  not  In  their 
particular  parte.  While  die  powen  of 
the  two  preachers  may  be  jodged  of 
by  the  ability  with  whkh  each  has 
acquitted  himself  upon  tbe  sense 
subject,  it  does  not  appear  that  fir. 
Blair  has  borrowed  an  idea  from  his 
predecessor.  The  animation  with 
which  he  has  composed  this  irnmia 
comes  nearer  that  of  French  ser- 
mons in  general;  ,but  when  he 
chuses  to  rise  above  his  ordinary  le- 
vel, he  needs  no  foreign  aid  to  sop- 
port  him.  Full  of  bis  subject,  be 
seems  to  have  had  abundance  of  mat- 
ter suggested  by  his  own  invention. 
Every  striking  circumstance  is  col* 
lected  to  heighten  the  splendour  of 
the  description,  and  to  support  the 
intrinsic  dignity  of  his  theme.  The 
unaffected  ardour  of  the  speaker  does 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  and 
pursuing  the  clearest  method.  In  the 
method  itself  there  are  no  sagas  of 
labour  $  and  its  adoption  seems  na- 
tural to  those  who  would  themaehes 
have  been  incapable  of  forming  it* 
As  the  hrirt  nnmihlr  irrmiQi  an  lit  is 
laid  hold  of  without  effort*  much 
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art  is  successfully  expended  in  con- 
cealing the  art  that  is  actually  em- 
ployed. 

**  In  the  third  sermon  of  the 
third  volume,  Dr.  Blair  treats  of  the 
proper  improvement  of  time.  His 
text  is  taken  from  Genesis,  xlvii.  8. 
'  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob, 
how  old  art  thou  ?•  He  considers 
this  question  as  suggesting  to  every 
person,  to  whom  it  may  be  put, 
three  different  portions  of  his  life, 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture. •  He  proposes  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  we  ought  to  be 
affected,  by  attending  to  each  of 
these  periods  5  and,  with  his  usual 
judgment,  arranges  his  observations 
with  such  correctness,  as  to  carry 
his  reader  constantly  along  with  him. 

"  The  first  observation,  under  the 
first  head,  is  so  exceedingly  obvious, 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
necessary  .to  make  it.  *  According 
to  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
in  the  journey  of  life,  the  field  which 
past  years  present  to  our  review  will 
be  more  or  less  extensive.*  The 
justice  of  this  remark  is  seen  intui- 
tively, like  that  of  an  axiom.  It 
must  strike  every  body  to  be  true 
that  can  think  at  all,  yet  nothing  can 
be  founded  upon  it  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple in  science.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that,  in  this  part  of  the  dis- 
course, any  remark  drops  from  the 
preacher  that  is  striking  or  uncom- 
mon. No  thought  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  j  but  few,  if  any, 
carry  the  character  of  vigour  and 
originality. 

"  The  following  use  of  the  word 
significant  does  not  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely pure.  *  We  smile  at  our  for- 
mer violence,  and  wonder  how  such 
things  could  have  ever  appeared  so 
significant  and  great/  -The  term 
denotes,  properly  the  power  of  sug- 
gesting, or  betokening,  something 
not  expressed,  and  is,  of  course,  in- 


applicable to  tnose  tilings  said  to  be 
the  subject  of  wonder.  Dr.  John- 
son tells  us,  that  the  compounded 
word  insignificant  does  not,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  denote  unimpor- 
tant, though  good  authorities  seem 
to  sanction  this  use  of  it  He  de> 
elates  the  simple  term,  in  a  contrary1 
acceptation,  to  be  a  low  word,  and 
does  not  produce  one  instance  wttJi 
a  view  to  support  it. 

44  Father  Massilion  has  a  sermon, 
it?  his  sixth  volume,  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  Matthew,  vit.  3*. 
'  Je  suis  encore  avec  vc&s  un  pen  dt 
temps.'  The  method  adopted  by 
the  two  preachers  is  different ;  though 
in  the  second  head  of  the  two  ser> 
rnons,  there  is  a  considerable  staiUu 
rity  in  the  sentiment.  Both  con* 
demn  t^at  restless  bustle  in  whfck 
most  men  spend  their  lives,  ftnd  re* 
commend  the  exclusion  of  those  sua 
perfluous  avocations  which  cotutKftft 
it  unprofitably.  The  business  of  a 
Christian  is  held  forth  to  be,  not  thst 
of  filling  up  every  moment  with  use* 
less  engagements,  but  of  regulating 
the  distribution  of  time  as  reason 
and  religion  direct.  A  wise  man,  It 
is  said  by  "both,  while  he  neglects 
none  of  his  duties,  tries  to  ascertain 
which  are  the  most  important,  and 
to  those  in  particular  he  bends  hid 
attention.  By  performing  every  of* 
rice  of  life  in  its  due  place  and  sea* 
son,  he  suffers  no  portion  of  time  ti» 
escape  without  profit.  By  estate- 
lishjng  a  system  to  which  he  rigidly 
adheres,  he  multiplies  his  days  by 
Irvine  much  in  little  time. 

"Nothing  appears  in  this  part  of 
Dr.  Blair's  sermon  which  Massiiloa 
had  not  said  beforehiro  j  and  in  the 
execution  throughout,  it  should 
seem  the  French  preacher  has  rather 
the  advantage. 

4  <r  One  of  the  roust  elaborate  ser* 

rdonsthat  Dr.*  Blair  ever  composed, 

is-  the'  fourth  in  the  first  volume.*-* 
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-His  text  is  in  First  Corinthians,  xiii. 
.12,  '  For  now  we  see  throtfgh  a 
glass  darkly.'  His  object  is  to  jut* 
ttify  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness, 
in  giving  us  but  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  a>  future  state.  The  nature 
jvi  the  subject  evidently  requires  a 
•greater  reach  of  thought,  than  most 
^writers  of  sermons  are  capable  of  5 
.and  few  men,  in  any  department  of 
literature,  perhaps,  could  unite  the 
depth  which  is  necessary  for  inves- 
tigating on  abstruse  points  with  the 
elegance  of  expression  which  shone 
forth  in  this  preacher. 
•  "  The  introduction  is  composed 
with  such  art,  as  just  to  unfold  the 
matter  to  be  traced,  without  antici- 
pating what  might  be  needed  to  sup- 
port the  argnment  when  begun. — 
>The  preacher  commences  hisinquiry 
with  a  becoming  solemnity,  and 
seems  aware  of  the  difficulties  be- 
fore him.  He,  in  his  own  language, 
Attempts  humbly  to  trace  the  rea- 
sons why,  though  permitted  to  know 
somewhat  of  the  eternal  world,  we 
are  permitted  to  know  only  in  part ; 
and  bis  purpose  is  announced  with 
sufficient  clearness,  without  adopt- 
ing any  method,  or  reguhr  division 
into  heads. 

'  "  Although  the  obscuri fry  in  which 
we  are  involved,  us  to  the  future 
state  of  man,  bears  a  strict  analogy 
to  what  prevails  hi  other  parts  of  re- 
ligion, both  natural  and  revealed, 
yet  upon  this  analogy  no  argument 
is  founded.  The  sceptic  is  called 
upon  to  correct  what  he  feels  amiss, 
and  to  state  the  precise  measure  of 
information  that  would  remove  his 
complaints.  Upon  a  fuller  display 
of  the  celestial  happiness  than  that 
given  us  in  the  gospel,  it  is  argued, 
that  the  powers  of  man,  as  an  active 
being,  would  cease  to  be  exercised. 
.Earthly  concerns  would  not  then 
engage  his  attention.  No  object 
would  kindle  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,  or  urge  the  hand  of  industry. 


Man  would  sojourn  upon  the  earth 
like  a  melancholy  exile,  and  tan* 
guish  in  a  situation,  in  which  the 
objects  around  him  are  viewed  with 
indifference,  and  deemed  unworthy 
of  his  notice. 

"  Such  a  change  as  the  sceptic  is 
supposed  to  desire,  is,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  allowed  to  take  place. 
The  immediate  consequence  is,  how- 
ever, that  man,  with  the  scene  in 
which  he  is  to  act  his  part,  would  be 
changed.  The  conflict  between 
faith  and  sense,  between  conscience 
and  desire,  between  present  pies- 
sure  and  future  good,  would  cessr. 
Were  there  no  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, it  is  shewn,  there  could  be 
no  progress  towards  perfection.— 
Human  life  would  be  no  longer  that 
state  of  discipline  which  is  to  me- 
liorate the  character  of  man,  and  t* 
fit  him  to  become  an  inhabitant  d 
heaven.  The  presumptuous  wish  of 
the  sceptic,  if  gratified,  only  changes 
without  improving,  the  purposes  ot 
his  Creator.  He  proves  involunta- 
rily the  wisdom  of  God,  who  made 
the  world,  and  the  lolly  of  tint 
man  who  vainly  attempts  to  amend 
it.  As  much  light,  it  is  said,  is  let 
in  upon  us,  as  our  unripened  powers 
can  bear.  It  is  enough  to  stimulate 
our  desire  of  a  state  that  it  better, 
and  not  so  much  as  to  make  us  ne- 
glect the  concerns  of  dial  which  i$ 
present.  Supposed  blemishes,  then, 
in  our  moral  constitution,  are  red 
perfections ;  and  die  delects  com- 
plained of  in  the  works  of  God, 
arise  from  a  disease  In  the  eye  that 
beholds  them. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  subtle  discussion  more  correctly 
stated,  or  more  logically  carried  oo. 
The  composition  is  as  elegant  as  tfas 
subject  will  bear.  Still,  howerer, 
the  great  beauty  of  the  sermon  la 
in  the  argumentative,  which  h  the 
predominant  part  of  it-  Even  it  uW 
attempt  had  been  feeble,  yet  luviisj 
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-for1  its  object  to  justify  the  decree  of 
Providence,  it  would  have  been 
worthy  of  him  who  makes  it.  The 
uncommon  ability  displayed,  adds 
infinitely  to  its  merit ;  and  every 
reader  'must  be  pleased  to  see  such 
talents  as  the  Almighty  seldom  be- 
stows, vindicating  his  ways  against 
the  cavils  of  those,  by  whom  they 
are  blamed,  because  they  are  not 
understood. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  Dr. 
Blair's  sermons  which  is  more  cha- 
racteristic of  his  manner  of  preach- 
ing, than  that  upon  gentleness.  For 
writing  on  such  a  subject,  indeed,  he 
was  particularly  fitted.  Possessing 
in  an  uncommon  degree  that  gen* 
tleness  which  he  delineates,  he  had 
only  to  look  into  his  own  mind,  and 
to  give  a  transcript  of  what  he  saw 
there.  The  sermon  is  the  sixth  in 
the  first  volume,  and  the  words  of 
the  text  .are  from  James  iii.  17. 
'  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
gentle*' 

"  In  the  introduction  the  preacher 
does  nothing  more  than  state  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  and  the 
reasons  by  which  he  was  led,  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  his 
hearers.  The  virtue  of  gentleness, 
he  tells  us,  does  not  hold  its  due 
place  |n  the  estimation  of  men. 
Tljougl)  one  which,  as  christians, 
we  are  bound  to  cultivate,  yet  it  is 
degraded  by  many  into  a  mere  ex* 
ternal  accomplishment,  and  consi- 
dered as  a  mask  for  covering  what  is 
offensive  in  manners.  With  a  view 
to  correct  such  false  notions,  Dr. 
Blair  proposes  to  explain  the  nature 
gf  the  virtue,  and  offers  some  argu- 
ments to  recommend,  and  some  di- 
rections to  facilitate,  the  practice 
«fit. 

"  The  virtue  of  gentleness  is  de- 
fined with  uncommon  precision.  It 
is  distinguished  from  that  passive 
umeness,  and  unlimited  complais- 


ance, which  form  the  character  of 
a  sycophant,  and  which  are  destruc- 
tive of  every  thing  like  steadiness  of 
principle.  It  is  described  as'  that 
branch  of  charity  which  makes  us 
unwilling  to  give  pain  to  any  of  our. 
brethren.  There  is  no  particular 
period  at  which  its  exercise  is  more 
proper  than  another.  -  It  should  dif- 
fuse itself  habitually  over  our  whole 
behaviour,  and  regulate  both  our 
speech  and  our  actions. 

"  After  separating  geutleness  from 
that  meanness  of  spirit  which  is  un»- 
worthy  of  a  man,  Dr.  Blair  distin- 
guishes it  from  that  arthical  courtesy 
which  is  learned  in  the  school  of 
the  world.  As  this  last  has  not  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  it  can  never  render 
external  manners  pleasing.  It  is 
the  snare  employed  by  the  artful, 
when  they  mean  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary, and  the  cloak  of  the  unfeeling, 
when  they  would  disguise  their  in- 
trigues against  the  innocent  and  un- 
suspicious. True  gentleness,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  be  a  native 
feeling,  heightened  and  improved 
by  principle.  It  is  as  unwilling  to 
inflict,  as  it  is  ready  to  heal,  a  wound*  . 
While  it  seeks  to  please,  it  is  un- 
willing to  dazzle,  and  conceals  every 
ground  of  superiority  which  might 
be  oppressive  to  those  beneath  it. 

"  The  practice  of  gentleness  is  re- 
commended, from  considering  the 
duty  .which  we  owe  to  God.  That; 
greatness,  which  is  conspicuous  in 
his  works,  is  softened  by  the  view 
which  he  has  given  of  himself  in  his 
word.  In  the  character  of  our  Sa- 
viour, no.  point  is  so  prominent  as 
his  gentleness  and  condescension. 
In  his  access,  he  was  easy  5  in  his 
manners,  simple;  in  his  answers, 
mild.  Do  we  pretend  respect  for 
his  religion,  while  we  indulge  that 
harshness  and  severity  which  are  so. 
contradictory  to  its  genius  ?  If  so, 
we  may  retain  the  christian  name, 
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But  we  have  abaadoned  die  christian 
/character. 

*r  The  practice  of  gentleness  is  re- 
oemmencktd,  also,  from  considering 
the  relation  we  bear  to  one  another. 
As  society  is  essential  to  homan  hap- 
piness, gentleness  is  the  doty  wbic£ 
man  owes  to  man.  The  contemp- 
tuous and  hard-hearted  revolt  against 
their  own  nature,  by  foolishly  re- 
fusing to  others  those  attentions 
which  they  may  be  obliged  to  solicit 
in  their  turn.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life  that  gentleness 
•hews  itself.  Great  situations  call 
lor  great  virtues j  but  the  virtue  re« 
eommended  is  formed  and  support- 
•d,  sot  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by 
daily  exertions. 

"  Last  of  all,  the  practice  of  gen- 
tleness is  recommended  from  the 
SKWsideration  of  our  own  interest. 
Jt  is  the  quality  which  makes  a  man 
rise  in  the  world  without  struggle, 
and  flourish  without  envy.  One 
isf  this  description  enjoys  a  tranquil- 
Sty  that  is  never  disturbed.  View- 
iag  with  indulgence  the  omissions 
•/the  careless,  the  follies  of  the  im- 
prudent, and  the  levity  of  the  fickle! 
he  retreats  as  into  the  calmness  of 
sms  own  spirit,  and  allows  the  cur- 
rent of  life  to  hold  its  course. 

"  The  practice  of  gentleness  is 
facilitated,  by  examining  our  own 
character,  and  learning  what  indul- 
gence we  may  need.  How  can  we 
entreat  that  forbearance  from  heaven 
which  we  deny  one  another  ?  Can 
we  look  for  clemency  from  our 
judge,  when  we  refuse  it  to  our  bre- 
thren ?  We  are  to  reflect,  too,  on 
the  trivial  nature  of  those  objects, 
which  often  excite  contention.  When 
t}*e  cause  of  animosity  is  gone,  its 
effects  often  remain;  and  had  vio- 
lence been  restrained  for  a  moment, 
these  effects  had  never  existed.  We 
$re,  above  all  things,  to  regard  this 
/grarld  as  but  a  state  of  passage,  a&4 


keep  at  a  due  distance  from  those 
grating  objects  which  every  where 
surround  us.  Our  minds  will  then 
become  calm  and  sedate,  and  we 
shall  treat  with  the  mildness  of  a 
superior  nature,  what  in  little  minds 
would  call  forth  the  bitterness  of 
passion. 

"  As  the  sentiment  is  more  than 
ordinarily  correct  in  this  sermon, 
50  is  the  language.  Both  flow  with 
uncommon  ease,  and  mark  strongly 
the  author's  distinguished  talents 
for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  last  head  be 
says,  •  We  are  rigorous  to  offences, 
and  unfeeling  to  distress.*  The  pu- 
ritor  of  (he  expression,  r  rigorous  to 
offences/  may  be  doubted.  The 
term  offenders  seems  the  proper  cor- 
relative to  rigorous.  The  unifor- 
mity of  the  antithesis,  besides,  might 
have  been  equally  well  preserved  by 
opposing  the  participle  distressed  to 
the  adjective  unfeeling,  and  the 
whole  would  have  stood  thus  : r  We 
are  rigorous  to  offenders,  and  un- 
feeling to  the  distressed.* 

"  Under  the  same  head  there  is  a 
simile,  in  which  the  resemblance 
seems  to  be  rather  far  pursued. — 
'Easily,  and  from  the  smalb; 
chink,  the  hitter  waters  of  strife  as* 
let  forth  :  but  with  difficulty  is 
their  course  restrained;  and  when 
once  they  begin  to  flow,  they  never 
foil  to  poison  bis  cup,  who  was  the 
first  to  give  them  passage/  The 
purpose  of  the  comparison  appears 
to  be  served  by  the  two  first  ctaxsrs 
of  this  sentence,  in  which  the  waters 
are  said  to  be  obeying  their  natural 
law.  In  the  third,  a  new  concep- 
tion is  introduced,  and,  by  a  motion 
ia  these  waters  not  easily  understood, 
they  are  conceived  to  punish  tbu 
person  said  to  have  first  given  them 
passage,  and  to  be  then  doomed  to 
drink  them. 

"  Though  some  objection  m*j 
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be  brought  to  this  figure,  yet  -others 
in  the  sermon  will  bear  the  closest 
examination.  The  condition  of  the 
earth,  if  gentleness  Were  banished 
from  it,  is  beautifully  described  : — 
'The  solitude  of  the  desert  were 
preferable  to  it.  The  conflict  of 
jarring  elements  in  chaos ;  the  cave, 
where  subterraneous  wind*  contend 
and  roar  j  the  den,  where  serpents 
hiss,  and  beasts  of  the  forest  howl, 
would  be  the  only  proper  represen- 
tations of  such  assemblies  of  men.* 

"  When  the  preacher  is  talking 
of  the  habitual  influence  of  gentle- 
ness, he  with  great  vigour  and  deli- 
cacy of  imagination,  tells  us,  ■'  That 
its  exertions  must  not  be  like  the 
blaze  of  the  comet,  but  regular  in 
its  returns,  like  the  light  of  day  5 
not  like  the  aromatic  gale/  which 
sometimes  feasts  the  sense,  but  like 
the  ordinary  breeze,  which  fans  the 
air,  and  renders  it  healthful.*  The 
beauty  of  these  comparisons  must 
strike  every  reader.  A  squeamish 
critic  may  perhaps  find  fault  with 
the  expression, '  fans  the  air/  As 
the  air  is  the  fanning  substance,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  operate 
upon  itself.  That  which  receives 
and  resists  the  agitation,  however 
gentle,  must  be  understood  to  be 
grosser  than  the  fluid  which  under- 
goes it.  Take  this  sermon  upon 
the  whole,  however,  and  it  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
in  its  way,  and  as  one  of  the  best 
that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  its 
elegant  author. 

"  The  twelfth  sermon  of  the  fifth 
volume  was  the  last  Dr.  Blair  com- 
posed for  publication,  though  not 
the  last  in  the  volume  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Nothing,  either  in 
the  sentiment  or  composition,  be- 
trays auy  failure  in  his  powers.  The 
tame  virtuous  sensibility  and  dis- 
cernment of  the  human  character, 
which  narked  his  early,  marks  also 


his  advanced  years.  He  retained  to 
the  last  the  art  of  Instructing,  and 
even  reproving,  the  thoughtless,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  convincing 
them  that  he  was  really  their  friend. 

"  The  sermon  to  which  we  now 
refer  has  its  text  in  Proverbs  xiv.  13* 
r  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sor- 
rowful j  and  the  end  of  that  mirth 
is  heaviness/ 

cr  The  intention  of  the  preacher  . 
is  to  prove,  that  those  who  propose 
to  themselves  the  unlimited  enjoy* 
ment  of  pleasure,  mistake  the  na- 
ture of  human  life,  and  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  it  was  bestowed ; 
*that  they  vainly  attempt  to  counter- 
act the  decree  of  Providence,  and  to 
render  their  state  upon  earth  what  it 
was  never  designed  to  be.  For  this 
pirrpose  he  considers,  in  the  first 
place,  the  obvious  consequences  of 
a  life  of  dissipation,  upon  health, 
fortune,  and  character.  The  first, 
he  tells  us,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
human  blessings,  is  readily  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  pleasure  ;  and 
hence,  if  life  is  not  shortened,  comes 
the  debilitated  body;  and  the  pre- 
mature old  age.  No  fortune,  how- 
ever affluent,  can  resist  the  effects 
of  profusion  in  those,  by  whom  pru- 
dent occonomy  is  disdained  as  a 
mean  attention.  They  become  the 
prey  of  the  crafty,  who  fatten  on 
their  spoils,  and  see  nothing  remain- 
ing to  them  but  the  ruins  of  a  broken 
fortune.  As  the  character  of  the 
dissipated  man  is  necessarily  conspi- 
cuous, it  is  marked  at  once,  and 
rigorously  condemned.  The  re- 
spectable and  the  grave  smile  at  his 
follies,  and  avoid  his  company.  He 
thus  either  dwindles  into  insigni- 
ficance, or  shines  in  those  fashion- 
able assemblies  only,  in  which  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  be  seen. 
-  "  If  dissipation  be  thus  ruinous 
to  the  external  condition,  it  is  shewn 
in  the  next  place,  to  be  no  less  so  to 
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the  morals  of  men.  The  seeds  of 
virtue  are  soon  destroyed  by  those 
insidious  steps  with  which  the  love 
of  pleasure  advances.  Nothing  is 
regarded  but  present  enjoyment, 
and  plans  of  improving  on  that  en- 
joyment in  future.  Then  is  the 
creditor  defrauded,  the  tenant  is 
racked,  and  frieuds  are  plundered. 
Recourse  is  had  to  the  gaming  table, 
as  .the  last  means  of  supplying  un- 
bounded expence.  To  how  many 
bad  passions,  and  how  many  base 
arts,  does  this  give  rise  ?.  The  wretch 
that  sits  down  at  this  fatal  table,  full 
of  eagerness  and  hope,  rises  haggard 
and  forlorn,  cursing  his  fate,  and 
threatening,  perhaps,  to  end  that 
existence,  which  is  odious  even  to 
himself. 

"  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the 
dissipated  aje  never  found  to  be  un- 
mixed. That  sense  pf  propriety, 
which  is  borne  down  by  passion, 
though  it  cannot  guide  them  to  what 
is  right,  still  makes  them  sensible  of 
their  doing  wrong.  That  consci- 
ence, which  is  too  feeble  to  direct, 
is  still  able  to  sting  them*  In  the 
midst  of  their  riot,  spectres  haunt 
their  imagination,  and  poison  their 
joys.  The  very  portraits  of  their 
ancestors  seem  to  frown  on  that  li- 
centious waste,  which  scatters  tlie 
fortune  which  their  virtues  had  ac- 
quired. 

**  La$t  of  all,  dissipation  is  shewn 
to  be  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of 
.  wan,  and  injurious  to  society.  The 
mirth  of  the  licentious  forces  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  to  weep. 
To  supply  their  oppressive  demands, 
*  families  are  driven  from  their  habi- 
tations, apd  consigned  to  poverty. 
The  poor  murmur  when  the  rich 
reve}  in  wasteful  excess,  and  issue 
from  their  homes,  prepared,  by  those 
pretended  friends  who  would  mis- 
lead them,  for  every  evil  work. 
•   "  Dr.  Blair  ends  iiis  sermon  with 


observing,  that  his  admonitions  tio* 
fer  to  those  in  the  middle,  as  much 
as  to  those-  In  the  highest  ranks  of 
life..  The  modes  of  amusement  en- 
joyed by  tbe  former  may  not  be  so 
refined,  and  their  enjoyments  may 
be  grosser.  Among  them,  however, 
there  prevails  as  much  proportionate 
extravagance,  as  much  rivalry  in 
the  competitions  of  passions,  as  in 
the  most  fashionable  circles.  To 
serve  God,  then,  to  attend  to  the 
serious  cares  of  life,  and  &  duchargt 
faithfully  the  duties  of  our  station, 
are  the  first  concerns  of  every  good 
man ;  and  amusement  and  pleasure 
are  to  be  regarded  as'tke  relaxation, 
not  as  the  business,  of  life. 

"Dr.  Finlayson,  speaking  of  this 
sermon,  in  the  very  able,  though 
short,  Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  annexed  to 
the  last  volume  which  he  published* 
says,  with  much  justice,  that  c  it  is 
written  with  great  dignity  and  elo- 
quence ;  and  should  be  regarded  as 
his  solemn  parting  admonition  to  a 
class  of  men,  whose  conduct  is 
highly  important  to  the  community, 
and  whose  reformation  and  virtue 
lie  had  long  laboured  most  zealously 
to  promote.* 

'f  Though  this  discourse  was  writ- 
ten wheu  the  author  was  tar  ad- 
vanced in  life,  yet  it  discovers  no- 
thing like  a  decay  either  of  intellect, 
or  of  faupy.  The  method  adopted 
is  as  strictly  logical,  and  the  compo- 
sitions as  animated  as  ever.  No 
single  conception,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  sermon,  ap- 
pears to  be  improperly  introduced ; 
and  each  holds  that  exact  place 
which  belongs  to  it  as  a  part  of  the 
whole.  The  comparisons,  which 
are  frequent,  are  just,  and  elucidate 
the  subject  they  are  meant  to  ex- 
plain. When  tbe  purpose  of  ex- 
planation is  served  by  them,  the  au- 
thor stops,  and  makes  no  demand 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
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which  is  not  willingly  granted*  Even 
in  those  metaphors  which  •  approach 
each  other  in  point  of  subject,  there 
is  no  mixture  :  but  the  chaste  ele- 
gance of  the  preacher  makes  each 
run  in  its  own  tract,  however  thinly 
separated  from  that  of  the  rest. 
Pleasure,  he  tells  us,  not  regulated 
by  temperance,  is  no  more  than  a 
momentary  explosion,  a  transient 
gush,  a  torrent  that  comes  down 
impetuously,  sparkling  and  foaming 
in  its  course,  but  which  soon  runs 
out,  and  leaves  a  muddy  and  polr 
luted  channel.  The  gtish  and  the 
tprrent  agree  in  referring  to  the  vio- 
lent emission  of  water,  and  to  the 
shortness  of  its  duration  £  but  the 
former  is  confined  to  no  channel, 
and  leaves  nothing  offensive  when  it 
is  gone. 

'•'  The  last  sermon  which  Dr. 
Blair  composed  and  delivered,  was 
that  preached  before  the  society  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  his 
friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  per- 
form this  service  to  the  church. 
Feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
which  had  made  him  retire  from  the 
labours  of  his  pulpit,  he  was  afraid 
that,  in  this  last  effort,  he  might 
both  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  public,  and  be  of  less  use  to  the 
society,  than  other  preachers  then 
in  the  vigour  of  life. 

is  In  the  choice  of  a  text  for  the 
occasion  he  appears  to  have  been 
fortunate,  It  is  taken  from  Jere- 
miah xlix.  11.  '  Leave  thy  father- 
less children,  I  will  preserve  them 
alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in 
me.' 

<f  Some  observations  upon  the 
-  goodness  of  God,  form  the  subject 
of  the  introduction.  Throughout 
the  world,  he  says,  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  mere  pomp  and  useless 
grandeur,  but  every  thing  ministers 
to  the  general  good.    The  compas* 


aton  of  the  Deity,  which  is  the  exer* 
cise  of  .his  goodness  towards  the  dis- 
tressed, is  said  to  be  an  attribute 
upon  which  the  scriptures  dwell 
The  object  of  the  preacher  is  to  en- 
quire, why  Cod  is  pleased  to  repre- 
sent himself  so  often  to  us  under 
this  view.  Such  discoveries  are 
said  to  serve  two  important  pur- 
poses ;  they  furnish  particular, 
ground  of  trust  in  God,  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life ;  and 
they  exhibit  the  pattern  of  that  dis^ 
position  which  we  ought,  in  our* 
measure,  humbly  to  follow  and.  ins- 
tate. 

"  Compassion,  under  the  first 
head,  is  said  to  be  that  attribute 
of  the  Almighty  which  gives  a;  soft- 
ening to  what  is  awful  in  his  nature, 
and  fits  him  to  be  the  object  of  our 
trust.  It  is  in  man  the  most  bene- 
volent of  his  instincts  j  and  the  be- 
lief of  its  existence  in  the  Deity, 
saves  us  from  being  oppressed  with, 
his  greatness.  In  the  exercise  of  it 
among  men,  it  is  accompanied  with 
painful  emotions,  which  cannot  exist 
in  the  supreme  Being.  In  him  there 
can  be  no  struggle  of  feelings,  no 
fluctuation  of  purpose.  His  benig- 
nity, undisturbed  by  any  violent 
emotion,  ever  maintains  the  same 
tranquil  tenor,  like  the  unruffled 
serenity  of  the  highest  heavens. 
The  same  principle  which  prompts 
the  Almighty  to  regard  our  natural 
and  external  distresses,  extends  also 
to  tfiose  that  are  spiritual.  It  was 
thi*  which  moved  him,  in  the  work 
of  our  redemption,  to  feel  for  the 
wretchedness  of  a  fallen  race. 

"  Such  a  discovery  of  the  divine- 
nature  not  only  furnishes  ground  of 
confidence,  but  is,  in  the  second 
place,  said  to  exhibit  a  pattern, 
which  we  are  bound  to  imitate  as 
far  as  we  can.  We  are  desired  to 
be  merciful,  as  our  Father  in  hea- 
ven is  merciful.   Compassion  is  said 
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to  be  the  character  voder  which  the 
Almighty  chases  to  be  known.  He 
hath  taken  np  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tressed, and  stated  himself  as  the 
antagonist  of  those  that  would  bear 
themdowA.  Without  affection*  of 
benevotenoe,  and  works  of  mercy, 
&e  system  established  in  tlie  uni- 
verse muat  cease.  Between  the 
high  and  the  low  there  is  a  mutual 
dependence.  Each,  in  one  way  or 
other,  caUs  on  each  for  aid.  ~£v*n 
among  savage  and  uncultivated  na- 
tions, the  energy  of  compassion  is 
felt,  and  its  claims  aire  recognized 
and  obeyed. 

"  After  establishing  the  two  points 
bid  down  in  his  method.  Dr.  Blair 
eoxnes-  to  address  his  audience  upon 
the  subject  of  their  meeting.  In 
the  54th  year  of  his  ministry,  when 
advanced  age  may  be  supposed  to 
have  corrected  the  prejudices,  and 
to  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  parti* 
ality,  he  declares  his  convinction, 
that  there  exists  no  where  a  more 
jeeaectsfcle  and  useful  class  of  men 
than  the  clergy  ef  Scotland.  Ex- 
ceptions, he  allows,  may  exist  in  so 
numerous  a  body ;  but  in  general, 
while  they  edify  the  lowest,  they  ac- 
quire respect  from  the  higher  classes 
ef  men.  The  provision  allowed 
them  from  the  public  may  raise 
them  above  coutempt,  but  is  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  educating  a 
maoerous  family,  and  giving  them  a 
footing  in  the  world: 

"  With  a  view  to  stimulate  the 
generosity  of  those  who  heard  him, 
Dr.  Blair  represents  an  aged  clergy- 
man in  a  situation  that  is .  not  en- 
tirely ideal,  but  may  sometimes 
exist.  He  desires  them  to  figure 
such  a  man,  surrounded  with  a  fa- 
mily of  children,  to  whom  his  chief 
care  had  been  devoted,  and  in  whom 
his  heart  had  been  bound  up.  He 
is  supposed  t6  have  cheerfully  ex- 
pended his  scanty  stores,  in  giving 


all  the  advantage  to  their  education, 
which  his  own  village,  or  the  newest 
connfy  town,  could  yield.  Bat  the 
time  of  preparation  is  finished,  and 
these  children  have  to  go  forth  into 
a  world  which  to  them  is  unknown. 
Some  of  their  fether's  friends  have 
been  laid  in  the  dust,  and  others 
have  become  insolent  through  pro- 
sperity. With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
gives  them  his  blessing  as  they  de- 
part, and  commits  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  father's  God.  How 
happy  if  such  a  voice  reached  bun  : 
— c  Leave  thy  fatherless  children  ; 
I  will  preserve  them  alive j  and  let 
thy  widow  trust  in  me.9 

"  The  preacher  concludes  his  ser- 
mon with  a  short  account  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  mentions  the  beneficent 
purposes  of  its  managers  when  its 
funds  shall  have  increased.  He 
states  the  signal  success  with  which 
the  sons  ef  Scots  clergymen  have 
filled  several  important  departments 
of  society.  He  bids  his  audience  ob- 
serve, that  some  of  the  first  scholars, 
lawyers,  and  judges,  who  have 
'adorned  the  country,  and  of  those 
who  rank  high  in  the  commercial, 
the  military,  and  the  naval  "profes- 
sions, were  born  and  bred  under 
the  humble  roof  of  a  minister.  He 
tells  them,  that,  by  a  seasonable  ge- 
nerosity, they  may  be  now  ripening 
in  secret  the  seeds  of  future  genius, 
and  giving  the  virtuous,  who  need 
protection,  a  fair  advantage  over 
those  in  whom  opulence  supersedes 
labour,  encourages  indolence,  and 
perhaps  fosters  dissipation. 

"  If  we  consider,  that  the  author 
of  this  sermon  was  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  composed  it,  it 
must  strike  us  to  have  been,  even 
in  him,  an  extraordinary  effort. 
He  discovers  hi  it  a  correctness  of 
thought,  and  an  order  and  deikacv 
of  feeling,  which  few  men  possess 
even  in  the  vigour  of  life,  in  his 
introduction, 
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introduction,  he  anticipates  nothing 
which  should  be  reserved  for  the 
body  of  his  discourse;  and  thus 
shews,  that  his  inventive  talent  was 
^undiminished.  In  his  division  of 
his  subject,  he  is  Bimpleand  logi- 
cal ;  and  thus  shews,  that  he  could 
yet  view  and  arrange  it  with  phi- 
losophical precision.  In  the  argu- 
mentative part,  he  reasons  forcibly  ; 
and  thus  shews,  that  he  knew  both 
the  strength  of  the  ground  he  had 
•eiaed,  and  the  means  of  defending 
it  from  any  attack.  In  the  narra- 
tive part,  he  is  concise  and  perspi- 
cuous ;  and  appears  free  from  that 
tedious  verbosencss,  which  embar- 
rasses without  elucidating,  and  is 
often  the  concomitant  of  old  age. 
In  his  peroration,  he  is  animated 
and  persuasive;  and  still  possesses 
the  art  of  knowing  when  and  how 
to  take  leave  of  his  audience,  and 
what  are  the  precise  impressions 
that  should  exist  when  he  retreats. 
•  i€  This-  last  exertion,  then,  will 
bear  to  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  best  that  preceded  it.  If  there 
is  any  failure  in  it  at  all,  it  lies  in 
the  part  that  is  properly  the  pathetic. 
When  be  was  a  younger  man,  he 
might  have  perhaps  wrought  up  the 
description  of  the  aged  clergyman 
taking  leave  of  his  children  with 
more  art,  and  painted  with  a  more 
glowing  pencil  the  feeling  of  both  at 
this  trying  interview.  In  his  beau- 
tiful sermon  upon  the  character  of 
Joseph,  he  is  pathetic  in  a  higher 
degree.  The  feeling6  of  the  states- 
man, and  of  his  brethren,  both  be- 
fore and  after  he  was  known  to 
them,  are  drawn  by  a  master  who 
had  studied  the  human  heart 
.throughout  all  its  windings.  Every 
the  most  dedicate  emotion  he  traces 
to  its  proper  source ;  and  we  see  at 
Once  the  magnanimity  of  Joseph, 
and  the  terror  of  his  guilty  brethren, 
tempered  with  admiration  of  his 


worth.  Tlie'in'teTview  between  the 
clergyman  and  his  children,  at  k% 
does  not  exclude  fictitious  circum- 
stances, would  have  admitted  a  co- 
louring which  the  facts  related  of 
Joseph,  as  real  history,  do  not.  Of 
course,  it  presented  a  subject  that 
might  have  been  more  easily  em- 
bellished, and  which  made  a  smaller 
demand  upon  the  talents  of  die  au- 
thor, to  clothe  it  in  its  native  ten- 
derness. 

.  "  Tbe  composition  «f  the  sermon 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  author. 
He  is  in  it,  as  usual,  temperate  in 
the  use  cf  figures,  and  chaste  In 
those  which  he  adopts.  His  lan- 
guage is  elegant  and  correct;  so  that 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  it,  to 
which  the  most  squeamish  critic 
could  object  He  is  said  to  have 
delivered  the  sermon  with  uncom- 
mon spirit  His  audience  was  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  respect- 
able that  the  country  could  furnish. 
Numbers  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters, to  witness  the  last  exhibition 
of  this  celebrated  preacher,  and 
heard  that  voice  with  admiration, 
mixed  with  regret,  which  they  were 
sure  they  should  hear  no  more. , 

"  After  considering  so  many  ser- 
mons, which,  with  a  few  circum- 
stances only  excepted,  may  be  deem- 
ed excellent  in  their  kind,  we  may 
perceive  the  different  ideas  formed 
by  French  and  English  preachers, 
as  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
The  French  preacher  generally  ad*. 
dresses  the  imagination  and  pas- 
dons  ;  rouses  his  audience  by  an 
animated  harangue ;  and  is  at  more 
pains  to  embellish  a  few  thoughts 
thinly  spread  out,  than  to  exhibit 
any  rich  variety  of  sentiment  The 
English'  preacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  often  of  a  temper 
more  cold  and  phlegmatic,  tries  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  very  dif- 
ferent ineans.  He  regards  bis  pearer 
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86  an  intellectual,  rather  than  as  a 
sensitive,  being.  Feeling  his  own 
*  metaphysical  power,  he  may  truat 
too  much  to  that  of  his  audience ; 
and  may  suppose  them  able  to  fol- 
low what,  in  fact,  they  do  not  ap* 
prebend.  He  is  more  anxious  to 
convince  than  to  persuade  them, 
and  looks  for  a  higher  and  more 
permanent  effect,  from  influencing 
the  understanding  than  the  heart. 
The  French  preachers  complain  of 
the  English  mode  of  preaching,  as 
ill  suited  to  produce  its  highest  ef- 
fects. '  Les  sermons  chez  le$  An- 
glois,  soni  des  discussions  metaphy- 
siques,  plus  amenable  a  une  acade* 
mie  qu'aux  assemblies  popidaires, 
qui  se forwent  dans  nos  teniples.* 

"  Between  the  extremes  of  Eng* 
lish  accuracy  and  French  animation, 
the  model  of  a  perfect  sermon  is 
perhaps  to  be  found.  He  who  can 
blend  these  together  successfully, 
and  in  their  due  proportions,  seems 
destined  for  eminence  in  the  line  of 
a  preacher.  As  the  emotions  which 
he  excites  rests  not  upon  feverish 
sensibility,  they  do  not  perish  as 
soon  as  they  exist.  They  may  be 
laid  hold  of  as  instruments  of  per- 
suasion, that  are  fitted  to  leave  be- 
hind them  a  lasting  effect.  The 
person,  too,  whose  understanding 
is  thus  satisfied,  does  not  acquiesce 
in  his  conviction,  as  if  it  arose  from 
a  mathematical  proof,  it  stimulates 
to  action  with  a  well-regulated  im- 
pulse; and  while  it  adds  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  hearer,  it  imparts  to 
him  both  the  desire  and  the  power 
of  turning  that  wisdom  to  die  .ad- 
vantage of  society. 

"  One  great  excellency  of  Dr. 
Blair's  sermons  is,  that  they  disco- 
ver more  animation  than  those  of 
most  of  the  English  preachers,  and 
less  than  those  of  most  of  the  French. 
Bold  as  his  conception  and  language 
often  are,  they  seem  to  be  always 


under  his  coniroul.  Hie  figure* 
which  he  employs  are  seen  at  once 
to  have  a  foundation  in  nature,  and 
rarely  is  any  one  of  them  pushed 
too  far.  The  most  vivid  emotions 
which  he  ever  excites  in  his  hearers, 
imply  no  suspension  of  that  reason 
-which  is  required  to  temper  them. 
His  distribution  of  the  subject  is 
.simple  and  luminous,  and  each  sub* 
ordinate  part  is  found  to  hold  the 
place  that  strictly  belongs  to  it. 

Dr.  Blair's  superior  ability  as  a 
preacher  rests  perhaps  upon  no  cir- 
cumstance so  much  as  upon  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the 
human  heart.  This  .knowledge  be 
earned  by  reading  the  writings  of 
those  most  deeply  skilled  in  the 
science  j  not  from  much  intercourse 
with  men  in  the  scenes  of  active 
life.  He  could  make  his  bearers 
perceive  their  characters  in  a  light 
that  was  new  to  them.  Irving  to 
others,  those  general  descriptions, 
which,  being  applicable  almost  to 
all,  arrest  the  attention  of  none, 
he  spoke  home  to  the  individual  m 
the  language  which  he  understood. 
He  shewed  himself  to  be  not  only  a 
correct,  but  a  delicate  ofcperver  of 
human  nature  5  and  by  the  beauty 
and  the  justness  of  his  execution  in 
the  picture  at  large,  could  reconcile 
the  spectator  to  what  would  have 
otherwise  shocked  him. 

"  If  in  reading  a  French  sermon 
it  appears  to  us  often  florid  and  en* 
thusiastic,  it  would  do  so  still  more 
if  we  heard  it  delivered.  That  heat 
of  imagination  which  led  the  preach- 
ers of  France  to  employ  figures  of 
the  boldest  description,  would  ad- 
mit of  nothing  in  their  manner  in  the 
least  degree  cold.  In  their  general 
method,  they  affect  a  simplicity,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  divisions  to 
two,  or  at  most  to  three.  .  In  the 
sequel  of  the  discourse,  however, 
they  sometimes  become  so  minutea 
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US  to  break  its  unity  by  a  needless 
correctness.  Their  affectation  of 
learning  is  still  more  striking.  Pas- 
sages are  at  times  selected  from  the 
ancient  classics,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
play the  preacher's  erudition,  rather 
than  to  instruct  his  audience.  Large 
quotations  from  the  Fathers  are 
taken  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a 
commentary  is  given  upon  a  senti- 
ment couched  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage! which  the  hearers  often  re- 
ceive with  a  Wind,  and  an  unprofita- 
ble respect. 

4e  In  the  use  which  French  preach- 
ers make  of  passages  of  scripture, 
they  are  often  not  to  be  justified. 
They  are  indeed  cramped  in  (heir 
choice  of  texts,  by  the  custom  of 
taking  them  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  The  connection  between  the 
text  and  discourse  is  thus  inconside- 
rable, and,  in  spite  of  the  preacher's 
ingenuity,  it  is  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to*  reconcile  them.  From  this 
fault  even  the  great  Massillon  is  not 
exempted.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
spirit  of  God  cannot  become  sta- 
tionary in  our  hearts,  on  account  of 
their  mutability;  and  that,  in  re- 
spect to  us,  it  is  a  rapid  and  fleeting 
spirit;  '  «m  esprit  rapide  et  pas* 
soger.*  In  support  of  this  conceit, 
he  quotes  that  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
in  which  the  wind  is  said  to  pass 
over  the  flower  of  the  field,  and  it 
is  gone.  *  Spirit  us  pertransibit  in 
illo,  et  non  consists,'  Ps.  ciii.  10. 
One  should  suppose,  that  the  preacher 
was  here  aiming  at  a  species  of  wit 
very  much  out  of  place.  Though 
the  Latin  spiritus  may  denote  both 
the  spirit  of  God  and  the  wind,  yet 
this  will  never  justify  the  absurd 
transferring  of  the  text,  from  the 
blast  in  the  desert  to  the  divine  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  mind.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  French 
critics  complain  of  their  preachers 
for  so  childish  a  practice  j  and  that 


they  cry  out;  '  que  les  testes  de 
Vicriture  employes  par  les  prddica- 
tears  doivent  etre  presents  sous  lent 
urai  sens,  et  non  pas  tires  par  force 
au  sujet,  par  des  interpretations 
touches,  et  des  allusions  arbitraires.9 

"Though  such  scriptural  allu» 
sions  are  more  common  among  the 
French  than  any  other  set  of  preach- 
ers, yet,  even  in  England  they  were 
sometimes  *  found  to  disgrace  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit.  They  give  to 
a  sermon  an  affected  smartness, 
which  is  not  its  proper  character; 
and  to  a  preacher,  also,  an  air  of 
foppishness,  that  does  not  become 
him.  An  analogy  that  is  so  unna- 
tural and  forced,  weakens  the  argu- 
ment in  place  of  supporting  it.  A 
judicious  hearer  listens  with  impa- 
tience to  an  attempt,  by  which  he 
understands  it  is  meant  to  mislead 
him,  and,  because  disgusted  with 
one  part  of  the  discourse,  he  is  apt 
to  withhold  his  approbation  from 
others  that  may  really  deserve  it.    - 

"  In  the  respect  now  mentioned, 
Dr.  Seed  fails  more  frequently  than 
the  other  English  preachers,  and 
pursues  many  allusions  to  scripture 
that  are  fanciful  and  strained.  Thus 
haviug,  in  his  thirteenth  ser- 
mon, said,  that  the  universities  have 
justly  been  called  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  he  adds,  that  if  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  be  evil,  the  whole  body 
of  it  must  be  full  of  darkness. 

"  But  although  the  French  preach- 
ers sometimes  fail  in  these  respects, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  possess  un- 
common merit.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bolder  figures*  of  rhe- 
toric, to  the  use  of  which  passion 
only  and  strong  feeling  lead,  they 
discover  much  art.  Their  speaker* 
have  been  at  times  disconcerted  bj 
the  effects  which  their  sermons  pre* 
duced.  Voltaire  records- this  fact, 
in  regard  to  Massillon,  and  consi- 
ders the  discourse  which  made  tbe 
audienca 
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audience  start  from  their  seats,  and 
emit  acclamations,  as  equal  to  any 
thing  of  which  ancient  or  modem 
times  could   boast.     To  the  high 
.  powera  of  Massillon,  indeed,    the 
French  critics  in  general  bear  amok 
testimony.    He  excels  in  that  qua* 
Kty  fer  which  we  have  found  Dr. 
Blair  distinguished  j  a  deep  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  ho* 
man  heart.    This  talent  he  could 
torn  to   its   most   important    use; 
When   he  wished  to  be  pathetic, 
he  could  touch  the  precise  string  by 
which  the  feelings  of  his  audience 
were  to  be  roused,  and  he  knew 
Che  very  point  at  which  those  feel* 
iags  should  stop.    In  his  composi* 
Hon,  besides,  there  is  much  ease  j 
and,  while  he  is  pleasing  every  rea* 
der  with  the  elegance  of  his  Ian* 
gnage,  it  seems  to  be  without  effort. 
"In  spite  of  the   high  accom* 
ptishments  which   Massillon  must 
he  allowed  to  possess  as  a  preacher, 
some  of  the  French  critics  have 
given  Bourdalone  the   preference. 
Tq  the  latter  they  ascribe  more 
depth,  and  a  greater  talent  for  solid 
and  acute  reasoning.  .  It  would  be 
difficult,  however,  to  shew  instances 
in  which  Massillon  has  failed  in  the 
talent   mentioned  5  and,  supposing 
any  defect  in  intellectual  discern- 
meat  to  exist,  it  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  superior 
brilliancy  of   his   fancy.    Bourda* 
bo*  Indeed  reasons  well  $  but  the 
subtlety  of  his  argument  is  often 
hurt  by  verbose  expression.    He  is 
always  disposed  to  dilate,  and  never 
tp  condense  his  reasoning  $  and  ex- 
hibits every  prejudice  of  a  catholic 
in  the  most  striking  colours.    He 
quotes  the  Fathers  in  a  degree  ap- 
proaching to  pedantry ;  and-  is  at  ail 
times  less  disposed  to  instruct  hb 
audience  than  to  set  off  his  learning. 
Itfastillon    and    Bourdaleue    may 
well  be  allowed  to  have  been  the 


ornament  of  the  French  pulpit,  and 
to  have  carried  the  art  of  preaching 
an  uncommon  length.  Of  the  two* 
however,  we  hold  the  first  to  have 
been  the  greater  performer,  and  re- 
gard him  as  a  model  which  may  be 
more  safely  imitated. 

Saorinholds  thesame  plane  among 
the  French  Protestant  divines,  which 
the  two  now  mentioned  do  among 
the  Roman  catholics.  He,  too,  is 
abundantly  ostentatious  of  his  learn* 
ing,  and  refers,  not  only  to  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  but  to  those  of  the 
ancient  Selassies,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  Though  copious,  he  is  less 
apt  to  fatigue  his  hearers  than  Bour- 
daloue.  He  writes  with  the  ease  of 
a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and 
feels  no  need  of  assistance.  Inse* 
vera!  of  his  sermons,  particularly  ia 
the  second  of  the  second  Tekxne, 
'  Sur  VlmmensiU  de  Dim,9  he 
shews  much  talent  for  discrimina- 
tion. Of  this  superiority,  however, 
he  seems  rather  too  conscious,  and 
courts  occasions  of  making  aidiapisy 
better  suited  to  excite  the  1  ~ 
than  to  promote  the  imf 
of  his  hearers. 

"  The  eloquence  of 
bishop  of  Meaux,  is  inferior  to  that 
of  none  of  the  preachers  already 
mentioned.  His  "  Onsfeeut  Asw- 
0ro,"from  the  solemnity  of  their 
subject,  lead  him  to  use  personhV 
cations,  apostrophes,  and  such  rhe- 
torical figures  as  require  both  ahold 
and  delicate  hand.  His  general  ene* 
cution  is  so  masterly,  that  he  seems 
incapable  of  attempting  what  he  is 
unable  to  effect.  The  ardour  and 
vi vacity  of  his  genius  is  fitted  fer  the 
animated  kinds  ef  oratory,  whkh 
the  more  correct,  but  pbiepnette 
genius  of  the  British  seldom  leads 
them  to  attempt. 

"When  Bossuet  chuses  to  be 
pathetic,  he  employs,  with  unenisg 
dextcrity>  the  means  that  fit  him  a» 
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be  «o.     Every  circumstance  in  re- 
spect to  time,  to  place,  to  character, 
is  touched  as  it  should  be  *,  and  upon 
no  one  of  these  does  he  dwell  longer 
than  Us  importance  deserves.    In 
his  funeral  oration  upon  the  death, 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  which  is 
justly  considered  as  the  most  highly 
finished,  he  breaks  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic    terms :    '  J'etoi* 
done  encore  destine  a  rendre  ce  «V- 
voirfunebre  a  la  tree  haute  et  tree 
pumante  Pr'mcvtse  Henriette  June 
d  Angleterre,    Duchesse    d Orleans. 
Elle,  quej%avous  viae  «i  attentive  pen- 
dant queje  rendois  le  me  me  devoit 
&  la  Rrine  $a  mire,  devoit  Hre  sitot 
mprh  le  sujel  dun  discours  sembla- 
lie;  et  ma  triste  voix  6toit  riservee  a 
ce  deplorable  ministere.—-0  vanitd! 
O  ndant!    0   morteU   ignorant   de 
leurt  destinies  I  Leut-elle  cri*  Uy  a 
dix  tnois  ?  Et  vous,  Messieurs,  e**- 
uez-vous  pease's,  pendant  qu'ellever- 
smt  tant  de  larmes  en  ce  lieu,  quelle  de 
sitot  vans  y  rassembler  pour  la  pleurer 
elle-mhne  ?  Princesse,  le  iigne  otyet 
de  f admiration  de  deux  grands  ray" 
aumes,  *'<?fo'f-ce  pas  asses  que  V An* 
gleterre  pleurdt  voire  absence  sans 
etre  encore  riduite  dtpkurer  votrt 
snort  ?  Ella  France,  qui  vous  revit 
avtc  tant  dejoie  environnee  dun  nou* 
pel  eclat,  n'avoit-elle  plus  d'autres 
pompes  et  dautres  triomphes  pour 
vous  au  retour  de  ce  voyage  fameux+ 
d'ok  vous  aviet  remporti  tant  de 
gloire,  et  de  si  belles  esptrancesf 
Vanitt    dts    vanithl    et   tout  est 
vanite  !  C'est  la  seule  parole  qui  roe 
rests;    cest  la  seule    reflexion  que 
me  permet    dans  un    accident    si 
it  range,  une  si  juste,  et  si  sensible 
douleur" 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  his  oration 
upon  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Condc,  fiossuet  gives  a  specimen  of 
pathetic  eloquence,  which  is  indeed 
a  masterpiece ;  and  his  apostrophe 
to  the  deceased  prince,  at  the  end, 
has  the  happiest  effect.    The  passage 


is  too  long  for  Insertion*  but  it  de* 
serves  to  be  esaminedv  Our  Sag* 
lish  preachers  rarely  attempt 'any 
thing  so  bold,  and  seldom  bring 
their  hearers  to  that  state  of  high 
animation  in  which  they  could  easily 
bear  it* 

Bishop  Sherlock,  at  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  ninth  sermon  of  his  first 
volume,  gives  a  beautiful  instance 
of  personification,  and  carries  the 
figure  as  far  as  could  with  propriety 
be  done.   The  passage  is  as  follows : 
'  Go  to  your  natural  religion :  Lay 
before  her  Mahomet  and  bis  discU 
pies,    arrayed   in.  armour   and  ia 
blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the 
spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  then* 
sands,  who  fell   by  his  victorious 
sword  :  Shew  her  the  cities  which 
he  set  in  flames,  ihe  countries  which 
he  ravished  and  destroyed,  end  the 
miserable  distress  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.    When  she  hes  view* 
ed  him  in  this  scene,  cany  her  into 
his  retirements  j  shew  her  the  pro- 
phet's chamber,  his  oancubiaes  end 
wives;  let  her  see  his  adultery,  and 
hear  him  allege  revelation  end  hi* 
divine  commission,  to  justify  his  lust 
and  his  oppression.     When,  she  is 
tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew 
her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of 
men,  patiently  instructing  both  the 
ignorant  and  the  perverse.    Let  her 
seehkn  in  his  most  retired  primaries; 
let" her  follow  him  to  the  mount*  and 
hear  his  devotions  and  supplications, 
to  God.    Carry  her  to  his  table,  te 
view  his  poor  fare*  and  hear   his 
heavenly   discourse.    Let   ^er  see: 
him  injured,    but   not  provoked;, 
let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunals 
and    consider    the    patienee    with 
which  he  endured  the  scoA  and  re*r 
proachesof  his  enemies.    Lead  her; 
to  his  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in 
the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last, 
prayer /or  his  persecutor*, '  Esther** 
forgive    them,  for  they  know  not 

what 
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what  they  do.'  When  natural  re- 
ligion has  heard  both,  ask,  which  is 
the  prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  an- 
swer We  have  already  had  $  when 
she  saw  part  of  this  scene  through 
the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  at- 
tended at  the  cross,  by  him  she  spoke 
and  said,  truly  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  God/ 

«*  The  high  taste  with  which  this 
figure  is  conducted,  could  hardly 
have  been  looked  for,  from  the  ge- 
neral strain  of  the  reverend  prelate's 
composition.  In  point  of  solidity 
of  matter,  of  acuteness  of  reasoning, 
and  of  a  manly  and  forcible  expres- 
sion, few,  if  any,  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  could  rival  him.  The  highest 
elegance  of  composition,  however, 
does  not  present  itself;  and  yet  we 
occasionally  meet  with  a  figure  in- 
troduced and  supported  with  such 
taste,  as  would  adorn  any  piece  of 
eloquence  whatsoever. 

"  The  eloquence  of  Flechier  is  of 
a  more  temperate  kind  than  that;  of 
Bossuet.  Tliough  possessing  great 
powers  as  an  orator,  he  appears  to- 
be  more  disposed,  and  better  able, 
to  restrain  them,  and  must  have  car- 
ried his  hearers  more  generally 
along  'with  him.  His  '  Panegy- 
riques*  like  the  '  Oraisons  Fun$- 
bres"  of  Bossuet,  record  the  virtues 
of  men  of  eminence  after  their 
death.  In  these  there  is  to  be  found 
little  of  that  extravagant  flattery  of 
which  Cicero  complains  in  the  Ro- 
man '  Laudationes.'  He  draws 
his  characters  with  a  very  masterly 
hand.  In  the  '  Panegyrique  de 
Saint  Louis,'  you  see  as  clearly  the 
qualities  that  give  eminence  to  an 
illustrious  monarch,  as  in  that,  '  De 
Saint  Thomas  Archevtque  de  Can- 
terberryS  you  see  those  that  distin- 
guish a  persecuted  churchman.  His 
sermons  upon  ordinary  subjects  are 
rich  in  matter,  which  is  clearly  his 
•wn.     He  exhibits  a  mind  that  has 


no  need  of  any  resource  without  It* 
self.  Though  Dr.  Blair's  manner 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  Flechier 
than  to  that  of  any  of  the  other 
French  preachers,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Doctor  has  borrow- 
ed any  thing  from  him.  In  his 
sermon  upon  the  use  of  afflictions, 
you  see  a  preacher  deeply  interested 
in  the  truths  which  he  is  enforcing  j 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  ardour, 
treating  his  subject  with  a  simpli- 
city not  commonly  exhibited  in  the 
French  pulpit. 

e  Les    Oeuvres    SpiritveUe*'  of 
Fenelon,    archbishop  of  Cambray* 
contain  rather  loose  hints  upon  a 
number  of  religious  subjects,  than 
regular    sermons    upon    any    one. 
From  these  hints,  however,  owing 
to  the  manner   in  which  they  are 
thrown  together,  succeeding  preach- 
ers may  have  availed  themselves; 
and    the  plagiarism,   at    the  same 
time,  may  not  have  been  easily  de- 
tected.    In  his  dialogues  upon  elo- 
quence, the  archbishop  shews  him- 
self a  great  enemy  to  the  division  of 
sermons  into  heads.     Dr.  Blair  dif- 
fers from  him  upon  this  point,  both 
iu  opinion  and  in  practice.     Among 
English  preachers,  the  practice  of 
dividing  their  discourses  is  almost 
constantly  maintained  ;  and,  among 
the    French,    the    laying   it  aside 
would  be  productive  of  the  worst  of 
consequences.     The  latter,  from  the 
luxuriance  of  their  imagination,  are 
more  apt  to  deviate  from  iheir  text ; 
and  each  head  serves  as  a  kind  of 
landmark,  to  guide  the  attention  of 
the   hearer,   and  shews  him  hov 
each  part  bears  upon  the  general 
doctrine  which  it  is  meant  to  esta- 
blish.    In  these  essays  of  Fenelon's, 
apostrophes,   and  quotations   from 
the  classics,  are  as  frequent  as  in  the 
regular  discourses   of  the   French. 
They  are,    on    that    account,  not, 
adopted  as  subjects  of  imitation  by 
preacbt» 


fulptt  Eloquent**    », 
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preachers  in  this  country,  who  have 
less  constitutional  liveliness,  and*  are 
less  disposed  to  make  a  shew  of  their 
learning. 

"  It  is  certain,  that  about  the 
same  period ,  that  is,  during  tAe  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  most  dis- 
tinguished preachers  in  France  flour- 
ished, and  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  in  England,  there  was  a 
greater  similarity  between  the  ser- 
mons of  .the  two  countries  than  af* 
terwards.  The  English  preachers 
encumbered  their  discourses  with 
scholastic  theology,  and  classical 
quotations  j  but,  in  certain  parts  of 
them,  they  roused  the  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pathetic  addresses. 
This  mode  of  preaching  became 
unfashionable )  and  both  the  pedan- 
try and  the  animation  were  laid 
aside,  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  pulpit.  English  preaching  be- 
came dry  and*  argumentative;  A 
sermon  was  no  longer  a  persuasive 
popular  oration,  but  approached  to 
a  cold  metaphysical  essay,  in  which 
man  is  treated  as  a  being  of  pure  in- 
tellect, and  as  devoid  of  imagination 
and  .  passion.  Ijad  the  hearer  of 
such  a  sermon  been  ignorant  of  his 
duty,  he  would  have  been  ably  in- 
structed in  it  j  but  were  he,  as  most 
hearers  are,  only  unwilling  to  per- 
form it,  no  means  of  persuasion  were 
so  much  as  tried.  The  sermon  did 
not  interest  the  heart  j  and  the  au- 
dience retired  from  it,  as  little  dis- 
posed to  renounce  old  vices,  and  to 
practise  new  virtues,  as  before  it  was 
delivered. 

€€  In  the  powers  of  abstract  thought 
and  acute  reasoning,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr. 
Barrow,  and  Bishop  Butler,  have 
perhaps  no  superiors.  Respectable 
as  these  powers  are,  however,  the^r 
will  not  of  themselves  form  accom- 
plished preachers.  Though  a  false 
conception  is  screened  by  none  of 
the  embellishments  of  language.,  yet 
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by  some  meansjonly,  Qne  tfcaUs ju*t 
-and  profound  gains  admjsslon  to  the 
heart,  and  influences  the  conduct. 
Those  great  divines,  who  .have  been 
how  mentioned,  shew  even  a  super- 
abundance of  logical  powers  3  and* 
to  those  who  can  follow  their  rea- 
soning, they  impart  both  instruction 
and.  delight.  In  trying  to  follow" 
their  discussions,  however,  the  herd 
of  readers  are  lost  in  d  maze,  front 
which  they  can  never  -extricate 
themselves.  By  sentiments  not  ac.* 
commodated  to  their  apprehension, 
they  gain  nothing  in  point  either  of 
intellectual  or  of  moral  improved 
ment.  The  great  end  of  preaching 
fails,  when  admission  to  the  heart  is 
hot  courted  by  those  avenues  which 
lead  to  it  j  and  the  conduct  of  man 
can  be  successfully  regulated  by 
those  only,  who  know  his  compound 
nature,  and  who  know  him  as  he  is. 
"  The    sermons   of  archbishop 

.  Tillotson  cannot  be  held  forth  as  a 
model,  though  there  is  much  in. 
them  that  deserves  approbation.  He 
is  wise  enough  not  to  address  men 
as  if  they  were  philosophers  merely, 
but  to  employ  in  a  certain  degree 
the  insinuation  of  a  popular  speaker. 
His  piety  is  sincere,  and  is  regulated 
by  good  sense.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  his  manner  is  often 
uninteresting,  and  but  ill  fitted  to 
keep  up  his  hearers*  attention.  His 
language,  at  times,  wants  nerve  y 

*  and  he  seems  either  disposed  to 
grudge  the  pains  needful  to  polish 
it,  or  to  have  been  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  those  pains  would  have 
been  mis£ent. 

"  Bwhop  Atterbury  has  perhaps 
come  as  near'  the  standard,  by  which 
a  good  preacher  is  to  be  judged  of, 
•as  any  English  preacher  whatever*/ 
In  his  sentiment  he  is  always  ra* 
tional,  and  often  acme  ;  and  though 
the  sentiment  is  not  the  most  pro- 
found, vet  it  is  far  from  being  Aims  v. 
R  His 
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Jtcount  oft\e  tMlverAty  fi/St.  jlaata*. 


ttis  style,  though  aeeaslenatly  date- 
less, exhibits  much  elegatice  and 
t> urity.  In  A  critical  examination  of 
fiisSetmon  upon  •*  thatlk6givitlg>,• 
tto.  felair  does  him  ample  justice, 
and  shews  n6thlng  of  the  Jealousy 
of  a  rival.  Other  sermdns  df  his 
teem  to  deserve  equal  cothtnenda* 
"tlott,  particularly  that  concerning  the 
lftlraculods  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

'  **  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the 
'character  of  those  distinguished 
fcreachters,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
rranee,  ttfth  whom  t>r.  fctair  is  en- 
titled to  be  compared.  Each  preacher, 
In  each  country,  exhibits,  In  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  merits  and  the  de- 
fects of  its  style  of  preaching*  as 
weft  as  those  that  belong  to  him- 
self. We  might  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality to  the  country  to  which  Dr. 
ftair  long  did  honour,  Were  we  to 
jiflRrta,  that  he'  had  surpassed  the 
Splendid  beauties  of  Massillon,  B09- 
»ueti  and  Flechief  >  or  the  clear  and 
ingenious  reasoning  of  Clark,  Bar- 
tow, and  Butler.  In  the  medium 
between  the  extremes  to  which  each 
set  may  have  leant,  he  seems  to 
have  been  desirous  to  find  a  place* 
tte  wished  to  temper  the  glow  of 
passion  with  the  coolness  of  reason, 
and  to  give  such  scope  only  to  the 
imagination  of  his  audience,  as 
would  leave  the  exercise  of  their 


judgment  unimpaired.  He  tnrf  to 
accommodate  his  discussions  to  the 
apprehension  of  those  whom  lie  a&> 
dressed  ;  and,  when  called  to  ehsci- 
date  die  mysteries  that  bear  to  be 
inquired  into,  he  enlivened  the  dark 
research  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  well- 
regulated  fancy.  The  reception 
whieh'  his  sermons  have  met  with 
throughout  Europe,  after  being 
translated  into  different  languages, 
proves    equally  the    merit-  of  the 

}>reacber,  and  the  candour  of  his 
utfges*  Even  those  in  this  country 
who  envy  his  fame,  hold  it  prudent  to 
be  silent,  and  to  seem  to  set  every 
thing  like  jealousy  asleep.  They 
are  afraid  to  encounter  that  tide  of 
public  Opinion,  by  which  they  are 
sure  they  would  be  borne  down.  In 
France,  his  sermons  were  never  said 
to  be  inanimate  j  not  were  they,  id 
Britain,  by  good  judges,  said  to  he 
superficial.  In  both  countries  they 
have,  at  once,  given  pleasure  to  the 
gay,  and  consolation  to  the  serious. 
By  such  a  mixture  of  beauty  and 
usefulness,  as  the  world  never  be* 
fore  witnessed  in  their  lifte,  Act 
have  given  fashion  to  a  kind  of  team- 
ing that  had  long  been  discarded. 
They  have  stopped  even  the  volup- 
tuary in  his  career,  and  made  hka 
leave  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  that 
he  might  listen  to  the  preacher'*  re- 
proof. 


Account  of  tjbjs  tfaivaaSitY  of  St.  Andrews. 
(From  Mr.  HAn/s  Travels  in  Scotland.) 


"  CjtV  ANDREWS*  once  the 
O  seat  of  the  metropolitan 
bishop  of  Scotland*  and  even  since 
the  abolition  o£  episcopacy,  still 
famous  for  its  univejftity>  exhibits 


at  a  distance,  by  its 
and  its  remaining  steeple**  tarats, 
and  spires,  an  appearance  of  magai* 
licence  and  ffiandeun  fiufc  06  a 
near  approach,  the  <Ptoa!  tajed 

of 
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Wthe  shore,  tne  prioryV  and  other 
ftntteot  monasteries,  the  cathedral 
cimrch,  the  castle*  the  rtsideucte  of 
the  archbishop!,  and  not  un&eqaeut- 
ly  Of  the  kings,  Ihe  city,  in  every 
Quarter,  in  some  of  which  the  streets 
are  grown  over  with  grass  and  solid 
tourf,  and  one  whole  And  very  long 
street  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and; 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  even  ojf  the  col- 
leges, suggests  nothing  but  the  me# 
fcmcholy  idea  of  former  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  now  in  ruins. 
There  was  nothing  in  aU,  this  at  all 
surprising  to  me,  as  I  had  been 
more  tliah  twenty  years  ago  for 
many  years  A  student,  both  at  thq 
Philosophy  and  Divinity  College  of 
St.  Andrews,  except  the  present 
state  of  the  university  ^  which  has 
bow  assumed  an  air  and  time,  com* 
pletely  in  unison  with  thfc  general 
dreary,  desolate,  and  decayed  eon- 
8Uion>  of  that  antieuU  laqp,  *nd 
once  flourishing  city.  On  inquiring 
into  the  nuniber  of  students,  and  the. 
chqng&  that  had  tbken  place  in  {he 
different  chair*,  the  reflection  that 
first  occurred  was  the  marked  con* 
trast  between  the  stab  of  the  unU 
Versity*  under  the  inspection  of  the 
late  chancellor,  Thomas  earl  of 
Kinnoull,  and  uhder  the  present 
chancellor,  th3  iprd  viscount  Mel- 
ville. During  the  subsistence  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  the  arch- 
bishop was  the  over-lord  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  held  visitations  of  the 
university  once  in  everjr  two  or  three 
years,  and  also  of  the  different  col* 
leges.  For  though  all  the  colleges, 
forming  the  university,  were,  and 
are  still;  in  manj  respects,  mdst  in- 
timately connected  in  patronage  and 
jurisdiction,  they  enjoyed,  as  they 
i\o  now*  powers  or  prerogatives  pe- 
culiar to  each.  Upon  the  abolition* 
of  episcopacy,  the  crowri  came  in 
place  of  the  archbishop,  and  they 
*xetcm  the  some  powers  as  he  did  j 


6s  often  6s  may  be  judged  pre^eh 
I  believe  there  has  not  been  any 
visitation  Of  the  university  her?* 
since  the  establishitient  of  pre*byT 
tery  in  Scotland.  Visitors  would 
find  it  here  just  da  it  was  in  '  the 
days  of  Noe-^men,  eating  Una 
drinking,  arid  marrying^  and  giving 
in  marrtegeV 

«  Among  the  professor*  wU 
flourished  before  what  may  be  cal* 
led  the  present  dynasty  of  St.  An* 
drowsy  werd>  principal  Tulidephj 
Dr.  Simscty,  brother  to  the  ©ele« 
brated  professor  of  Glasgow;  atid  a* 
dearly  related  by  genius  as  by 
blood )  Mr.  David  Gregory;  Jjr<*fes* 
sor  of  riiathematics  $  Dr.  Robert) 
Watson,  professor  of  legend  roe* 
toric;  Dr.  Wilkia;  professor  of  na» 
turil  philosophy,  Author  of  this 
Epigdniad  -,  and  sbihe  othef  profes* 
sors,  who  were  both  admirably  well 
Qualified  to  fill  their  stadona,  and 
distinguished  bv  a  profesiiomtl  £eal} 
or  what  was  called  by  the  celebratec} 
principal  Robertson^  the  historian; 
in  illusion  to  them,  an  acadbmicsi 
Ardour. 

"  William,  duke  of  Cumberland* 
fchtacellor  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrewi,  died  to  iffy.  Several 
persons  in  high  political  situationi 
were  proposed;  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  for  his  succes- 
sor :  but  a  considerable  majority  of 
voice*  declared  ih  favour  of  '  Tho- 
mas, earl  of  Kinriewll,  ificf  he  ha<i 
retired  from1  art  important  and  bo- 
hourable  political  life  $  fornb  other 
reason  thftri  that  He  was  an  eminent 
patron  and  {tatterii  of  Jfatigion,  krs& 
private  as  well  as  public  virtue )  that 
he  inherited  all  that  love  Mid  re«* 
speot  for  learning,  which  disun* 
jpiished  his  fathter,  one  of  the  most 
Accomplished  .noblemen  of  the  court 
of  George  II.  arid  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  ttrasteioas  Robert* 
eatl  of  Oxford:  and,  thttt  he  wdi 
AS  ** 
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the  worthy  representative  of  one  of. 
the  noblest  raeesv?  in  Europe/  ■•  l&is* 
excellent  nobleman  instituted  prizes 
for  every  cjass  of  students  in  the 
colleges-^— paid  then*  an  annual  visit 
—distributed  the  "prizes  with  his 
own  hands— -took  great  notice  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars,  and, 
where  patronage  was  needed,  -used 
it!  the  means  m  his  powetrfor  pro- 
moting their  fortune.  Tue  ancient 
celebrity  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews  was,  in  a  great '  measure, 
revived.  The  number  of  students 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  upwards.  Not  a  few  families: 
of  distinction  came  to  reside  in  St. 
Andrews,  for  the  laudabde  purpose 
of  having  their  sons  educated  at  the 
university;  thus  unking  the  advan- 
tages of  a  public  an^l  a  private  edu- 
cation. 

"  White  the  professors  discharged 
their  duty  with  equal  ability,  skill, 
and  alacrity,  there,  was  an  excellent 
public  library  ?  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  which  there  .was 
ample  .provisk>D.  The  books  thai 
had  been  placed  *n  different  libraries 
were  brought  together,  and  properly 
disposed  in*  one- spacious  and  elegant 
hall,  which  was  built,  or  rebuilt, 
with  improvements,  for.the  purpose* 
The  books  were-  nqt  chained*  as 
some  books  are  m  the  English  uni- 
versities, to  benches  or  stalls;  nor 
was  it  necessary  tq  consult  or  peruse 


good  one.  The  youth  am  thus  in- 
cited" td  study  bv  a  principle  of  emu- 
lation, and.  the  shame  of  appearing 
dull<of  sflopid.  In  all.  the  classes, 
the  mathematical  and  natural  philo- 
sophy classes  excepted,  the  lectures 
commenced  with*  prayer. 

' "  At  the  same  time,  die  strictest 
discipline  was  maintained.  Tb  this, 
the  earl  of  Kinnoulf,  the  chancellor, 
was  particularly  attentive-.  Ih  ac 
excellent  speech,  which  he  made  is 
answer  to  an  inaugural  oration,  bv 
the  reverend  professor  Brawn,  at 
that  time  the  rector,  when  he  vas 
first  received  as  chancellor,  he  de- 
clared, among  other  particulars, 
that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  doty 
to  enforce  the  strictest  discipline 
and  observance  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion.' For  gross  omioces  agairst 
morality,  several  young  men  of  dis- 
tinguished and  opulent  famtfo 
were  expelled,  or,  as  the  phrase  was, 
extruded  from  the  university. 

"The  colleges  in  the  universitr 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  oldest  in.  Scot- 
land, were  originally  three j  namely, 
St/  Salvator's,  founded  by  Jants 
Kennedy,  *arcbbtsbop  of  St  An- 
drews, in  the  year  1458 ;  St.  Leo- 
nard's College,  1  founded  by  pncr 
Hepburn*  in  1512  ;  and  St; Marys, 
founded  by  bishop,  John  Hamilton, 
in  the  year  1,552.  In  each  of  the* 
colleges,  Jbecnarefrwere  given  is  thee  - 
logyy-aa  wdir  is  in  phjtosopfiy  *4 


them  on  «the.  spot.     The  students  >  languages,;     hut  in-  the   reign 


were  permitted  to  .carry  ihem  to 
their  own  chambers.  T^e.  profes* 
aors  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the.reediBg  >of  lectures  onceor  twice 
a*  week ;  they  taught  every  day,  and 
some  of  them,  twice*  and  .the  stu* 
dents  were  called  on  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  lectures  or  lessons  they 
had  received  on  the  day  preceding 
the  meeting,  as  in  common  schools-. 
This  is  the  custom  jn  tall  tiie  Scotch 
wuversitie*,-  It  is  certainly  avejry 


Jaoje*VJL  157$,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  th£  *etebrated  George  Ik- 
channatf,  who  was  at  the  time,  <* 
certainly 'had  been,  himself,  cm  ci 
the  professors,  or*regenU,  aithef 
4were  then  called,  of  St.  Leonard ». 
the  onirersity  was  new  modelled. 
St.:  Mary's  College  wgss  epprapriatci 
to  .the  itudy  of  theology.  It  »• 
therefore,  distinguished  by  the  aw* 
of  the  Divinity  College,  *nd  other- 
wise the  New  CeUmt  **+*}*& 
•  ^^         .  1747, 
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t?4fr*n+  petition  from  the  princi* 
pals  or  provosts,  of  St.  Saivator's  and 
$L  Leonard's,  the  British:  pjwliament 
united  these  twb  into  one  society, 
lander  the  designation  of  the  United 
College,  but  eornmonly  called  fce 
Philosophy  College, 
A  *  ?  These  two  colleges,  the  Di  viaity 
College  and  tRe.  United  College,  axe 
wholly  independent  o£  each  othgr  in 
their  revenue  and.  discipline,  though 
there  be  certain  points,  as  in  certain 
acts  of  patronage*  the  election  of  a 
rector,  and .  of  a  chancellor  of  the 
uaivertily,  the  conferring  of  degrees; 
jnorrefipondenae.'wjttb-  foreign  .acade- 
mies, and  on  occasion,  with,  princes 
.who  have,  sometimes  sent  them  pre* 
senta>  &ct  in  which  the  university 
acts  as  one  .bo4y.  On  such  occa- 
sions, they  hold  what  they  call  unir 
*ersity.  meetings, 

.  '^.St.  Senator's  College  is  a  spa- 
xnotift  square,  but  of  which  one  side 
has  fallen  to  ruin,  and  not  been  re- 
built, with  a  garden  on  the  north 
pide;  the  wall  on  which  side  is 
stretched  in  a  parallel  line,  and  with- 
in about  two  hundred  feet  of  a  preci- 
pitous rock,  lashed  by  the  waves  of 
the  Gerqaan  Ocean  ;  the  sptay  or 
foam  of  which  is  often  wafted  by 
the  north  wind,  and  tails  like  snow 
on  this  college  and  the  Whole  town 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  it  will  lie  for 
some  time,  even  in  summer.  A 
colder  and  bleaker  situation  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  In  the  col- 
lege garden  some  vegetables  •  are  k 
raised  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  $  but 
not  a  tree,  and  scarcely  a  shrub, 
will  grow  so  near  and  so  much  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes 
in  that  part  of  this  island. 

"  St.  Leonard's  College,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  are 
.still,  standing,  though  mostly  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  was  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  south-east  quarter  of 
$e  town,  in  a  sheltered,  warm,  and 


pleasing  aspect*  where  'there  am 
some  planes,,  ashes,  and  elms,  oft 
very  large  size;    and  through  the 
college  garden  there  runs  a  copious 
stream  of  water.    Yet  at  the  union 
of  the  colleges  the  Weakness  of  Sq 
Salvatora  was  preferred  to.  the  ame- 
nity of  &.  Leonard's.    St.  Saivator's 
was  rjanaired  and  somewhat  extend* 
ed:  St.  Leonard's  was*  abandoned* 
and  suffered-  bo  go  to  ruin.     This 
astonishing  preierence  was  owing  to 
no  better  cause  than  trifling  interests 
and    prejudices   of  a  local  nature. 
Principal  Tulideph,.  and  some  of  the 
professors  of  St.  Saivator's,  whose 
houses  were  near  it,  had  gained  an 
ascendency  over  those  of  St.  Leon- 
ard's, and  took  the  lead  in  the  whole 
measure  of  ihe  union  of  the  col* 
leges,  of  which  they  were  the  mov- 
ers.    Principal  Tulidelpb,  who,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  army, 
was* the  great  leader  of  the  moderate 
party,  as  Dr.  Robertson  became  af- 
terwards in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  main- 
tained the  legal  connection  between 
the  church  and  state,  and  the  subor- 
dination of  the  former  in  matters  of 
external  order  to  the.  latter;  which 
the  zealots  controverted  and  attempts 
ed  to  destroy,  maintaining  the  tenets 
that  prevailed  on  .that  subject  in  the 
times  of  John  Knox  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation*    This,  at  that 
time,  was  an  important  service  tp 
.government.  .   , 

"It  happened  also  at  the- time  of 
the  union  of  the  colleges,  thatseve*- 
ral  of  the  regents*-  or  professors,  of 
St.  Lepnard's,  were  superannuated, 
and  one  or  .two  of  them  in  a  state  of 
dotage.  There  w^as  nothing  in  which 
.St.  Saivator's  possessed  any  superio- 
rity over  St.  Leonard's  but  a  very  fine 
chapel  of  beautiful  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, and  a  very  lofty  steeple, 
witba  finely -tonc$il>ell.  About  17 Oq, 

this 
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4eeWI*  tft\*  ptiwrsitf  tfStj 


this  cfcapfel  yjrferweot  a  wp«u\  Th« 
ftyte  of  arciiitectuns  was  very  pro* 
pc|Jy  presetted,  tbougk  hiwafr  Mich 
as  tq  occasion  a  vety  apdfye  echo, 
Insomuch  that  eycry  word  was  i»« 
plated*  It  *(«3  propnaed,  (or  the 
pretention,  of  this,  to  m*|e  sttn* 
sflteprtioiis  ih  tfce  stratum  of  tie 
fhapd;  fen  Jpkr*  Sitoon,  too  ws* 
a  man  of  jjrea$  wit,  as  w|D  as  m 
trrtiiy  things  quite  a  hutnourist,  ofr* 
jarred,  tl^t  *  a  geoft  taj*  i?as  not 
the  worse  fer  being  twice  told  :* 
acme  n«Bm  were  ^pIM^  tfaojuA 
wfekttde  effect,  |br  di»denfog  the 
teho*  but  ttoe  form  or  arohinxtqge  of 
the  ohapel  was  preserved  wtif^. 

«  (n  Hi)  the  tolteges,  the  gate* 
*wre  daft*  to*  oVtocfc  at  night  * 
ato  that  none  of  tip  student?*  wittaaat 
special  fferffitaioa  trow  the  prindp^ 
WiW  go  4U*  after  that-h^r,  or  tee 
framed  tUl  si*  tf  doc*  -to*t  **om- 
5ra>  The  potters*  had.  1t  ft*  atric^ 
1** H* to ,$ake a  rtspott  tt>  tfre pritt- 
<ipate  #«ech  stfidftnts  as,in  &>&**<£ 
tftf  the  te*t*  which  were  read  at  the 
'  wmtfeenoenient  W  tvtty  session,  to 
atay  crtft  all  night  The  greater 
part,  or  {toady  die  wfaele  of  the  *u- 
incuts,  Wet^then  kflSged  in  cham* 

-  fears,  wfcfch  they  bad  grajfc  -within 
the  *toalls  of  the*  cotyftg*.  For  the 
fres4rvafiefi  uf  $sciptftie  and  goo  A 
<©rtler,  ^er  abatis  wwe  uapd  heiifle* 
those  jurft  fn©Mlet*ed.  -  The  makers* 
in  tb£ir,1ttros,  weefcfy  exercked  the 
ajfBcfeof  woat  *tt*  called  Hfeodott*-. 
4$f-    His  business  was  to  preside 

-  «rid  say  gra^fe  at  the  college  table, 
tmdtogb  round  **$  call  atev^ry 
•tfififertat  cba*r%r  at  mt  cMocfc  in 
^jnornjtng,  tb*ee  if  the  students 


the  Trtutirutot.  At  first,  *n4  61 
the  utrio&  of  th$  colleges,  aadsoxn* 
little  time  afar,  the  morning  we* 
performed  as  te^iiarty  as  the  era** 
trtt  visits  i  bat,  te  the  progress  of 
tifteand  luatury,  they  were  wade 
very  irregularly,  at  loftgatand  shone* 
iftiterw&j  and  at  last  wholly  given, 
\ip ;  but  the  evening  perfostramns, 
Vfhu>  thfe  «$ri  of  £iunouU  tfved. 
were  continued  regularly. 

'<  Originally,  t§p  fcooar  of  dreiog 
"was  twelve  oV^ock,  *p4  $«t  o|  sup 
per  six  j  these  hours  weve  cbanged1 
|br  first  opt,  and  the»tw<J,  for  din- 
ner j  ond  first  seven,  awd  thei>etgBtk 
^a-  sraper.      (n  the  dttfei«e^  ^ah 
leges  theae  were,  as  diere  «ve  stittA 
Xvot  fewer  4m»  $&y  scbala|fis|iiM»  or, 
-as  they  f^e  caHed,   fa^fttsHea,    &T 
aaaseof  tbese,  according  lo  the  on- 
ginal  e^^blishpaent,  t^o  «*p^va» 
f&titled  not  only  to  his  boaaAattfae 
coH,ege  talhle,butalsQ  taadpiisskm  ki 
the  tectums  or  ^structio^s  of  aft  t&s 
tditfefem  rfi«stem  withom  e^penor, 
tfiqugtl  the  caasters  at  last  demanded 
.fees.    »y  others^  tfiey  ha4  beskhi 
these  advantages,  a  sum  4f  woe?* 
"Which  was  understood  f>  **«J 
other  e«peucei,  ^s  Voofcs>  cietto, 
washing,  Sec.     The»«  we*  otbeis 
of  tie  ^Yi^ries  <b«t  consisted  wholly 
in  aft  annual  wnof  nooney,  p»dio 
the  Nearer  l>y  iaatahadrts  tftthe  !e* 
giqnityi  ind  the  end  of  the  sessions, 
and  solely  tft  his  own  disposal. 

**  Sesi^es  thetmrsarsj  others  were 
adat^d  to  tbfr  college  tables  as 
boar^ters,  at  a  r>te  so  kiwA  that  it 
itiay ap^eartn.  Kn^and,  anlintbe 
present  time,  iporedtbfe.  It  v»^ 
lot  seflptiftabtto  id  the  year,  only 


h*d  -got  epfron^  twl^  and  berweea  fiomnine  to *ea pott&ftbsolatelra 
height  and  nine  at  w^ht  to.  iee  -rf  'l?^,  Jt  fws  after^wia  «M  » 
Ihey  Wfcie  at  borne  and  nroperjjr  en>-  Wehfe  pownd^. 
^ploy«!.  "Jhese  mftrnhig  andevet^  * Ott tfce  i^««eA  it  wwwtbit 
4ng  visits,  or  calls,  wer*j  caMed  fer-  An  coikgea  ^f  «t  Andrews  »iwt 
k*tnrtfonsaiWid  the  HeMdmaAer,  in    ba^e  a leti^mmGmtim*** 

s^peose 


jtwount  of  th$  University  qf  St.  Andreu^. 


•appose  that  JbYis,  large  overplus  sum 
has  been  impropriated  or  embezzled 
would  be  equally  inconsistent  with 
the  integrity  of  the  professional  cha- 
racter of  pubjic  instructor*,  and  to 
known  facts.  So  careful  have  they 
fiecn  of  the  management  ofthat~*ur~ 
plu6  fund,  that  when  public  requisi- 
tions were  made,  which  would  have 
fuJly  justified  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, they  made  the  library  fund  an- 
swerable  for  this  contribution  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  government, 
The  hitherto  useless  overplus  of  the 
rents  must,  therefore,  as  some  think, 
he  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  acQu* 
mulation,  and  more  than  sufficient* 
if  not  to  double  the  number  of  the 
professorships,  bursaries,  and  tables, 
yet  fully  adequate  to  the  addition  of 
competent  teachers  of  the  French 
and  other  modern  languages,  addU 
tional  branches  of  practical  mathe- 
matics, a  chemical  apparatus  and 
professor,  and  the  endowment  of  a 
military  academy,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  a  very  liberal  supply  to 
government,  without  touching  the 
funds  appointed  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

t€  Upon  the  death  of  principal 
Maccormick,  uncle  to  the  HtUs, 
renowned  for  telling  pleasant  stomp 
of  a  certain  kind,  when  a  clergyman 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  to  the' 
lord  president  Dundas,  Mr.  Hemy 
and  other  branches  and  friends  of 
the  Amiston  family,  Mr.  Dundas, 
the  new  chancellor,  referred  the  no* 
mination  of  his  successor  to  the  pro* 
lessors  of  the  United  College,  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  unanimous 
in  their  choice;  but  reserving  the 
pomination  of  a  principal  to  himself 
if  they  should  not.  The  opposite 
parties,  who  wpre  then  scram  Wing 
for  the  superiority,  ootid  not  agree, 
and  Dr.  Playfair,  the  compiler  of  an 
extended  edition  of  .Blair's  Chrono- 
logy, and  minister  of  Meigle,  the 
t9Wih  of  Belmont,  the  U'uaJ  resi* 


dence  of  the  late  lprdprfvy  seal,  Jb* 
honourable  Mr.  Stuart.  Mackenzie, 
brother  to  the  earl  cVltyts,  was  ap7 
pointed  by  th$  crown  to  the  vacant 
office.    ; 

"  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rotherara. 
an  Englishman,  professor,  of  natural 
philosophy,  die  intriguing  policy  o| 
the  professors  was  again  displayed, 
and  A^r.  Macdohald,  minister  pi 
Kemboc,  who  had  the,  merit  of  hav- 
ing married  a  sister,  uf  the  nroXessp£ 
Hills,  was  appointed  by  their  parjjj 
which  was  also  considered  to  hf 
that  of  the  chancellor,  to  thft  v.acatjj 
office.  Mr.  Leslie,  the  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Edinburgh^  »was 
among  the  candidates  rejected/  Tb© 
number  of  students  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews*  which,  about  twipnf* 
years  ago,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty  and  upwards,  and  of  which 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  werj 
students  of  nbilo^phy,  ha*  typQ 
reduced  to  an  amaziig.  degree; 
insomuch,  that  from  &e  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  at  the  United  Col- 
lege, the  number  of  students  there, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
bursaries,  which  must  operate  as 
premiums  in  drawing  student*  & 
this  famous  seminary  of  learning, 
$>r  the  last  year  1^05,  was  only  fifty* 
six,  of  whom  there  weje  only  ferien 
that  attend^  Mr.  Mcdonald's  elm 
of  natural  philosophy. 

u  Pluralities  of  bursaries  have  he- 
gun  to  take  place  in  the  university  of 
$t.  Andrews,  as  well  as  .0/  benefices. 
A  student,  some  years  .ago,  held, two 
bursaries, .  amounting  together  to 
twenty-live  popnd*  per  auniiro.  Be 
also  hel4  m*  of  those  called  tabfe 
bursaries  at  .Si*  Mary's  College* 
Auotte*  student  had  been  soliciting 
a  fahle  bjarsary  for  years.  He  hoped 
for  the  £ttf  that  should,  hecome 
vacant j.b»t  this  was  given  tojiim 
Already  in  possession  of  twb.— 
The  common  schools  above  describ- 
ed, for  th?  jm*intqrince  uf  order 
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and  discipline, '  and  the  visitations 
and  exhortations  of  the  principal  of 
the  United  College,  have  for  many 
years  been  discontinued. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  wing  form- 
ing the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle 
in  which  the  college  fabric  consists, 
or  was  intended  to  consist,  is  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  and  going  fesj:  tx> 
jruin. 

"  The  apartments  in  St;  Mary's, 
6r  the  Divinity  College,  for  the  re- 
ception of  students,  are  few  of  them 
}t  all  inhabitable.  In  both  colleges, 
£very  thing  in  the  shape  of  repair 
jftd  experiee  is  carefully  avoided. 

"  Jf  the  students  should  be  dis* 
couraged  and  driven  away,  and  even 
.  the  bursaries  not  claimed,  the  saving 
fi  the  necessary  repairs,  and  the 
funds  for  the  bursaries,  would  swell 
the  surplus  fund  already  so  great  to 
in  enormous  amount.  The  factor 
*iot  the  United  College  used  formerly 
to  be  some  manbfbusiness.  It  has,  of 
late  years,  been  thought  proper  and 
"expedient  that  the  college  factor 
.should  be  on*  of  their  own  number. 
*The  college  factor  is  now  Mr.  Henry 

Pill. 

» It  Is  certainly  to  be  expecteel 
that  the  professors,  who  are  all  very 
Yespectable  and  honourable  gentle- 
*inen,  will  be  both  able  and  wrlKng, 
pay,  desirous,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship,  of  the  superabun- 
dant college  funds,  whicfi  must  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  endowment  of . 
many  new  professorships,  and  other 
improvements  for  the  advancement 
of  learning.    The  noted  decay  of  the 
'colleges    has  long  been    manifest. 
Even  the  bursaries  (whose  funds,  as 
already  observed*  -are  at  the  disposal 
t>ftli£  colleges)  are  not  always  com- 
pletely filled  up  5  and  that  scramb- 
ling of  the  two  parties  among  the 
professors  for  the  patronage  of  so 
Jnany  offices,  and  particularly  the 
disposal  of  the  last  vacant  professor- 


ship, as  a  sort  of  marriage  portion  to 
the  husband  of  a  sister,  has  hadTsocb 
an  effect  on  the  university,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  natural  philosophy 
class,  that  it  cannot  escape  the  ob* 
servation  of  any  traveller ;  it  being 
the  common  talk  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  of  every  company  in  which  St. 
Andrews  is,  mentioned.  This  in- 
triguing policy  has  certainly  a  direct 
tendency  to  convert  the  patronage  of 
the  university  into  the  patrimonial 
interest  of  one  or  a  few  families. 

t(  Amidst  this  contest  for  patron- 
age, so  great  an  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  learning  and  the  univer- 
sity has  taken  place,  that  they  do  not 
even  take  the  trouble  of  proposing 
subjects  for  prizes.  Some  years 
-ago,  t)r.  John  Grey,  of  Somerset- 
Place,  who  was  educated  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  LL.D.  from  St. 
Andrews,  founded  two  prizes  of  five 
guineas  each,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  younger  students  of  that  se- 
minary ;  bur  last  year  the  university 
•neither  adjudged  these  prizes,  nor 
even  proposed  the  necessary  que*- 
-tions  and  trials,   • 

"  When  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
•price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
•or,  in  other  words,  the  rapid  depre- 
Wtion  of  the  •  value  of  money,   is 
•considered,  the  inattention   of  the 
professors  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  university,  and  their 
.  ownV  is  truly  astonishing.      Instead 
of  relaxing. in  that  diligence,  order, 
and  that  beautiful  and  wise  economy, 
which  formerly  drew  so  considerable 
a  number  of  students  to  their  schools, 
and  consequently  fees,  one  would 
think>   that  they  should  rather  use 
their  utmost  endeavour:  to  maintain, 
and,   if  possible,  improve  them.— 
That  they    would    encourage  the 
lodging  in  the  college,  and  boanfing 
at  the  college  table ;  that- they  would 
•  keep  the  apartments  in  excellent  re- 
pair, add   any    conveniences   that 
-  •    migbt 
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flrigft  W '  \*aoted,  and  even  that 
attention,  Elegance,  and  grandeur, 
to  the  fabric  of  die  college,,  which 
were  intended,  .and  for  which  their 
funds  are  so  abundantly  competent; 
and,  above  all,  that  they  would  invite 
to  their  vacant  chairs  men  of  learn* 
ing,ta}ents, character,  and. celebrity. 
As  to  the  idea  of  bettering  their  cir- 
cumstances by  thinning  die  college 
table,  and  drawing  boarders  to  their 
own  hotkses,  if  such  an  idea  to  any: 
great  extent  be  after  all  entertained, 
as  is  said,  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
even  the  calculating  powers  of  pro- 
fessors ,  for,  if  the  university  lose 
its  reputation,  and  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance and  oblivion,  where  are  they 
to  find  boarders  ? 

"  But*  in  consideration  of  the 
change  of  circumstances  above-mefr- 
tioned,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
make  that  means  of  living  dependent 
entirely  on  their  own  exertions,  in 
addition  to  the  salaries  at  the  union 
of  the  colleges.  They  should  be  at 
least  doubled  j  nor  would  there  be 
any  hesitation  in  this  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  if  they  would  only  pre- 
sent a  petition*  for  that  purpose. 
Their  indefinite  accumulation  of  the 
overplus  rand  is  not  to  be  commend- 
ed. They  have,  probably,  some 
grand  designs  in  view,  with. which 
they  intend  to  astonish  the  world, 
when  once  that  fund  shall  be  thought 
fully  adequate  to  their  execution* 
But  there  are  some  things  that  appear 
,  necessary  to  be  done  now,  and  which 
might  be  done  at  no  great  expence  j 
and,  the  superabundant  fund,  with-' 
out  being  very  greatly  diminished, 
-might  spare  the  addition  to  their 
salaries  just  mentioned.  Nay,  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  though  not 
applied  to,  should  generously  inter- 
fere, and  request  the  professors, 
amidst  their  solicitude  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  superabundant 
fund,  to  hare  some  mercy  on  them* 


selves,  and  appropriate  out  of  this, 
one  hundred  and  iiftp  pound*  an- 
nually each  to  their.own  use,  which* 
with  the  class,  foes,  if  the  college 
should  return  ter  the.  spirit  aad'regi* 
men  that  prevailed  from  17&>  to 
'  1790*  and  to  .which  they  should,  bel 
powerfully  exhorted,  would  form  a 
very  comfortable  and  genteel  liveli- 
hood. 

"The  streets  of  the  city  of  St. 
Andrews,  stiH  inhabited,,  are,  titfeei 
running  nearly  parallel  from  west  to 
east*  hut  dot  quite  parallel*  -as. they 
all  terminate  within  about  a^i^red 
yards  of  the  cathedral  at  the  east 
end.  These,  streets  .are  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  narrower  streets* 
called  Wynds.  In  a  lipe  ftsarly 
parallel  to  these,  there  ws*  puce  a 
street  called  Swallow-Street, attuning 
beyond  -their,  utmost  extent  pa  both 
the  east  and  west,  between  them 
and  the  great  ledge  of.  rock*  on*  the 
,  north,  that  secures  the  town  from 
the  raging  billows  of  the  ocean, 
when  agitated  by  the  north  and  east 
winds— where  this  ridge  of  rock 
ceased  to  interpose*  Swallow-Street 
was  undermined,  and  fell  into  the 
sea.  It  was  a  full  mile  in  extent. 
Vestiges  of  it  are  every  where  still 
to  be  seen,  it  is  now,  though  the 
ancient  name  be  still  familiar, .  and 
frequently  mentioned  in  written* 
deeds,  as  well  as  in  some  printed 
publications,  called  commonly,  tor 
what  reason  I  .know  not,  by  the 
whimsical  name  of -the  Scores.  On 
the  south  &>de  of  the  south  street 
and  nearer  the  west  end  than  the 
east,,  is  a  much  admired  ruin  of  a 
chapel,  belonging  to  a  convent  of 
.Gray  Friars. 

.  * '  The  remains  of  the  cathedral,  de- 
molished by  the  reformers,  are  grand 
and  sublime.  Both  towers  at  the 
east  end  are- still  standing.  One 
only  of  the  western  towers  now  re- 
mains ;-  and  a  .part  of  the  west  end 
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«ftheottteTirxDat*osjth  will.  New 
the  east  end  of  ttie  nsiuedtcathedesi 
we  the.  remain*  of  a  chapel  and 
towur,  constructed  in  the  elegant 
skppiidty'Of  Grecian  architecture, 
44  hewn  stone,  of  an  .exceedingly 
hard  and  durable  texture,  which, 
instead  ctf  mowldering  away,  through 
the  corrosive  influence  of  <the- atmos- 
phere, appears  to  gain  solidity  by 
stale*  It  is  as  bard  as  granite,  or 
wbiwtone,  and  must  have  been 
fetched  from  a  distance;  as  the 
quarries  in  the  n^ighbpurkood  ace.all 
ef  iree-stooe.  The  tower,  called 
now  the  square  steeple,  is  a  beauti* 
fol,  massy,  and  lofty  pile,  teen  with 
admiration  at  a  great  distance.  The 
wooden  fabric*  running  from  the 
bottom  la  the  top,  and  consolidating 
this  fine  piece  of  architecture,  on 
the  inside,  having  fallen,  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  into  decay,  was  lately 
properly  repaired,  by  order  -of  the 
bafonsydt  theexpence  of  the  exche* 
«w«r.  ThiS'caapeiaod  tower,  which, 
it  is  evident,  was  built  before  the  in* 
traduction  of  the  Gothic  or  the  Sax* 
on  style,  is  said,  by  all  the  ecolesias* 
tical  historians  who  have  mentioned 
it,  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Regulus, 
erSt.  Rule,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
came  to  convert  the  Piets,  towards 
the  close  of  die  fourth  century.  St, 
^ti^rews  was  from  hence,  for  jjome 
time,  catted  St.  Rule $  and  by  the 
Highlanders  it  is  still  called  Kilruie, 
and  Kilxaymont.  It  was  called  by 
its  -present  name  when  the  Ficts  weve 
'  driven  out  of  Strathera,  Fife,  and 
ether  counties,  to  the  sooth  of  the 
.  Grampians,  by  the  Scots. 

e  At  this  tia^e  the  metropolitan 
ehurch,  which  under  the  Picts  had 
been  at  Abernetfer,  was  transited  to 
St.  Andrews  j  and  the  town  was 
new  peopled  by  a.  colony  of  Scots, 
particularly  those  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ftffaa  DtuTus,  whose  great 
jtrvioes-fa  king  Oqffbs  were  reward 


ed  with  all  the  lanes  ef  that 
formerly  called  Jteight  Laudst,  and 
which  FirTus,  from  bis  own  name, 
called  Fifland,  now  Fife. 

''  The  wsftsOTDundiog  the  prU 
ory ,  which,  with  buildings,  garden*, 
and  fields,  was  of  va*t  extent,  is  still 
almost  entiaa.    It  is  .fortified  with 
bastions*  in  its  whole  extent ;  soma 
round,  some  square.    Part  of  the 
priori  and  Aabrpiota!  houses  aze  yet 
standing.    The  whole,  extent  of  the 
inclasupt  or  fortification  was  saore 
than  a  mile  in  ciocnnjfejaenco.    On 
the  north  side  of  the  town,  on  the 
brink  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  wash- 
ed  on  two  sicks  by  the  sea,  are  seen 
the  mins  of  the  episcopal  palace* 
which  has  obtained  ta  gt.  A&drews, 
the  name  ctf  cardioal  Betook  castle. 
It  was  a  vety  spacious  quadtangle, 
including  aiaige  area  $  and  fortified, 
on  the  two  land  aides,  er  faces,  br 
turrets,  and  a  vary  deep  and  wide 
moat  j  which,  on  the  west  side,  h 
now  almost  wholly  filled  np^not » 
on  the  south  side,  .  Earn*  the  mini 
it  appears  that  the  walls,  which  woe 
amazingly  thick,  consisted  of  tve 
parallel  walls,  with  a  strong  cetseat 
flJT  someatoff,  in  a  fluid  state,  poured 
in  between  them,  and  ceasesidausg 
them  into  one  mass.  Jn  this  quarter 
of  the  town  the  sea  has  made  gnat 
encroachmonts  on  the  land.    It  Jut 
undermined,  otuhe  sooth-cast  angle, 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  castle,  which 
ss  seen  lying  within  the  water-work 
an  enormous  susses. 

"  Tb^  prosperity  and  opulence  of 
St  Andneaw,  before  the  Reformation, 
may  he  commenced  fam  this  Magic 
crscum&tance,  that  there  was  as  an» 
iiual  fair  here,  conisnencing  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  w  hioh  lasted  fcr 
aome  weeks,  and  to  which  there  je- 
aeited  fkwn  two  hundred  10  three 
hundred  vessels,  from  all  parts  ef 
the  commercial  world. 

"Wl^wethini^tfaeAue^craf 
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ffcltgfous  how*  formetty^stabrMied 
at  $t.  Andrews,  and  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  cathedral  and 

{riory;  on  the  ruins  of  the  same 
:md  at  Melross,  Arbroath,  Elgin, 
ond  many,  other  placet  j  assdonthe 
whole,  that  the  remote,  mountain* 
ens,  and  poor  kingckw  of  S«rtland4 
Should  have  possessed  a  much  greater 
aumfeer  of  religious   edifices  and 
^foundations,  than  some  other  couo*- 
ttries  ki  Christendom  of  equal  extent, 
find  much  greater  wealth  and  nan*- 
?tal  icrtUky,  ode  is  lost  ser  a  time  in 
•wonder  and  amazement.     Btot  sach 
4s  the  intricacy  of  human   a&fas, 
.that. many   circumstances    involve 
(consequences  the  very  inverse*  of 
what  wo  should  naturally  tweex* 
•  oected.    The  poverty,  and  the  fearr 
turous  state  of  Scotland,  and  the 
adjacent  iste,  awakened  the  Yell- 
giahs  charity  at«d  zeal  of  the  cathoKc 
church.       Missionaries  were  sent 
from  Rome  for  the  conversion  ami 
instruction  of  the  natives,  and  con« 
tributions  were  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  houses.    Even 
Ireland  experienced  the  happy  effects 
of  that  christian  Spirit,  with  wlych 
the  patriarchs  of  the  church  of  Rome 
'embraced  every  corner  of  the  chrp* 
{ian  fold,      Artists  were  sent  into 
the  seats  of  barbarism  for  the  consti- 
tution of  cathedrals,  chapels,  monas- 
teries, and  nunneries ;  and  sums  of 
money  were  remitted  annually  for 
•ffaeir  support.    It  is  to  the  monks, 
more  than  to  any  other  set  of  men, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  remote 
from  Itahr,  the  centre  of  the  sciences 
and  the  $rts,  owe  their  best  lessons 
ysid  examples  in  (roth  agriculture 
■fnd  mechanics. 

"  Archbishop  Sharp's  monument, 
the  fabrication  of  which  was  a  wo* 
-qf  some  years,  erected  in  St.  Ni- 
TJholas's,  or  the  town  chterch  of  St. 
Andrews,  is  of  the  finest  marble, 
$id  bos  a  grand  appearance:  though 


tovug  be*  btettioctlly  datfbed  ovet 
who  white  paint,  by  way  of  ctaminfc 
«nd  inaptovfag  ft,  by  aontootieof 

the  hfcsbor/s  descendants  or  «e)ationsh 
4he  beamy  «Fk  4s  oonsWeraMy  le> 
•ened;  Archbishop  K*nhedv%s  ton*, 
fa  the1  coflege  chapel,  or  church  of 
St.  Salvager,  i*  greatly  rfnd  jiwtfy 
admired  as  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture. 
<  -•  "  AfrchbUhop  Sharp,  as  above  ob- 
served, had  teen  mimsterof  CwH 
and  been  «ent  hy  the  covenanters  fa 
London,  to  procure  some  respite  for 
thfeir  real  car  *upp«aed  cypresrioc, 
Mr.  Sharp,  though  active  while  in 
Scoflandf,'  m  opposrhgthe  measure* 
of  government,,  and  .not  less  zealous 
in  pfeading  the  cause  of  the  cove*, 
nanters,  yet,  while  at  London,  (as 
the  cardinal  who  was  chosen  pope 
saw  things  in  a  dtferent  point  of 
view  after  his  ejeva^tion  to  the  pope* 
dom)  after  he  was  ofiered  tibe  arch- 
bishopricjc   of  St.  Andrews,   saw 
things  differently  j  and,  contrary  to 
what  St.  Paul  was,  from  a  preacher, 
became  a  persecutor-     -However, 
some  years  after,  while  he  was  re- 
turning from  Edinburgh  with  his 
daughter,   who   was  about  to  be 
married*  he  was  surrounded  in  hit 
coach,  by  nine  or  ten  people;  in  dis*» 
guise,  on  horseback,  who  dragged 
him  from  his  coach,  bade  him  pre- 
pare for  death,  and  then  shot  at  him. 
and  left  him,  thinking  that  he  was 
dead,  which  he  pretended  to  be* 
but  lifting  up  his  head,  and  whisper* 
ing   to  his  disconsolate  daughter, 
mat  he  was  not  hurt,  they,  observing 
*  Ana,  not  being  far  off,  returned,  ana 
soon  dispatched  him.    And,  what  i* 
remarkable,  though  it  was  known 
who  it  was  that  murdered  Jmri,  yet 
none  of  them  suffered^  for  It.    The 
whole  country  favouring  them,  they 
ail,  m  oneway  or  other,  escaped. 

■"  The  bay  ©f  St.  Andrews  ia' 

sometimes  tossed  by  the  north-easU 

*erly  winds  into  wavea  ahnost  as  tro* 

fnendoits,. 
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poendoiu  as   those*  of  (fee  Bay  of 

Biscay.  Not  ipaiiy  years  i  ago  009 
of  these,  in  *  xnomeot,  lajd  fiat  a 
pior  tha|:  had*  cost  two  thousand 
jkuiekU*  Ships  labouring  m  this 
bay,  in  the  utmost  distress,  Are*  often 
seen  from  the  windows  of  die  United 
College*  .while  the  student  hits  com* 
for tably  at  his  fire- side,  reading  or 
WJsing,  ..perhaps,  on.  the  famous 
passago  pi  Juucretius. 

*5nave  marf  magno  turbantibus  ap'quoca 
"   '    ventis    ;  ' 

£  term  magnum  -  alterius.  «pdeiare<lafcd- 

wn»  C     •    •  '  *' 

JTon  quia  vcxari  quemquam  ,juqwda 

vohiptas, 
Scd  quibusipse  mjtlis  carta*;  quia  ceme'rg 
.  <*uavee$t/  JUfrrfyW.  i&. 

# 

.  Thus  admirably  well  translated  by 
*?JMr.  Mason  Good* 

''"How  sweet  to  stand,  when  tempests  tear 
the  main,  * "  !  . 

•  Oh  the  firm  cliff,  and  mark  the  seaman's 
toils  <   J 


Not  that  another's  danger  soothe*  the 

soul, 
But  from  such  toil,  how  sweet  to  fed 
4  secure!' 

.  "  It. 'it.  astonishing  to  see  bow 
masp  empty  houses /are  in  St.  An- 
drews r  and  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
propriety  is  applying  to  St.  Andrews 
tke  sarcasm,  that,  instead  of  a  board 
on  every  house,,  intimating  that  it  is 
to  Trior  seH,.they  bad  better  inti- 
mate at.tbe  entrance,  a  city  to  let, 
orbesoU. 

«  The  chatter  of  the  city,  here,  is 
.a  smali:  bit  of  parchment,  not  bigger 
than  one's  band,  and  signed  Mai- 
.colmilJ.  The  city  keys  are  ofsilver. 

ff  The  spot  in  Magus  Muir,  a 
•few- miles  west  from  St.  Andrew*, 
-where  archbishop  Sharp-  was  mur- 
dered, has  lately,  by  general  Mel- 
.ville,  been  inclosed  and  planted; 
and  a  suitable  r  monument,  with  an 
appropriate  inscription,  erected  on 
the  spot.-' 


On  Saxon,  Nouman,  and  Gothic  Architecture. 
[From  Mr-  Dallawavs  Observations  on  English  Architegtu&s.] 


.  #T1 1HE  Goths  had  no  share  either 
1  in  the  invention  or  perfec- 
tion of  that  peculiar  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  bears  their  name.     It 

'  is  not  worth  the  dispute,  whether 
the  Gothic  power  was  ever  anni- 

l  hilated  in  Europe,  or  whether  they 
fcubsibted  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries as  a  separate  people.     By  the 

\  Goths  no  individual  nation  is  alluded 
to,  but  the  northern  conquerors  in 
general,  betbre  they  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  people  they  had  sub- 
dued.    Gothic,  therefore,  should  be 

.  considered  merely  as  a  vituperative 

.  term,  adopted  and  applied  by  those 
whg  had  introduced    the  restored 


.  Grecian.    In  Italy  it  bad  its  origin 
.  as  appropriated  to  architecture,  in 
t  the  school  of  Palladio  5  and  with  ns 
it  was  unknown  in  the  present  sense, 
before  the  days  of  Jones  and  .Wren. 
\A  total  decay  of  the  arts  had  even 
I  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  ;  and  the  establishment 
.  of  Christianity,  with  its  privilege  of 
building  churches,  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  Gothic  incursions,   in 
this   coincidence    has  originated  a 
'.popular  notion,  that  the  barbarism 
.annihilated  the  Grecian  architecture 
in  order  to  introduce  a  style  pecn- 
[liar,  to  tlieir  own  country,  and  that 
their  educes  are  called  "  Gothic," 
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Aefely  because  they  'are.  as  widely t 
discriminated,  by  -their  proportions 
and  ornaments,  from  the*  clas- 
sical monuments  of  Athens,  as  - 
the  Goths  were  from  the  Greeks 
in  their  talents  and  national  man- 
tiers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
oetttury,  all  Europe  formed  bat  one 
Gothic  kingdom.  •  Is  rfhere  in  any 
natiou  a  church  which  can  make  a 
jnst  pretension  to  so.  early  a  date  ?• 
In  France '  and  Italy  there  are  none 
wally  Gothic  remaining,  anterior  to 
800,  the  celebrated  aera  of  Charle-. 
giagne. 

"  Upon  no  subject  of  antiquity 
have  so  many  discordant  opinions 
been  maintained,  as  upon  the  origin 
of  what  is  called  Gothic  architec- 
ture. It  has  given  birth  to  bold 
conjecture  and  wide  disquisition  ; 
and  where  so  many  are  ready  to 
teach,  few  are  satisfied  with  what 
they  learn.  Bentham  (of  rather 
Gray),  and  T.  Warton,  were  long' 
held  as  the  ablest  discriminators  of 
this,  question,  and-  considered  aa 
having  given  the  clearest  idea  of  the 
regular  progress  of  the  Gothic,  from 
barbarism  to  perfection.  Many  idle 
cavils  have  been  made,  about  the 
time -when  the  Goths  ceased  to  exist 
as.  a  nation.  They  probably  intro- 
duced their  own'  manner,  of  build- 
ing into  every  country  of  which 
they  had  .gained  th$  possession  ;  a 
circumstance. evident  JMbe  peculiar 
styles  of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain4 
France,. and  England. .  In  each  of 
these  there-  is  an  ostensible  analogy 
without  an  exact  resemblance, 
Leaving  this  question  undecided,  we 
may  find  no  great  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining the  aera  of  its  first  intro* 
duction  into  this  country,  when  the 
manner  of  building  was  changed  or 
improved,  when  it  reached  per  fee* 
tiou,.and  when  a  love  of  exuberance 
finally  effected  its  decline.    - 

•'  It  u»  not  very  improbable  that 


mete  novelty  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  afcbttectuT*  we  call  Gothic,  and 
that,  the  irregularity  so  decidedly 
ahd  universally  attributed  to  the 
Goths*  may  have  originated  in  the* 
caprice  of  the  Italians,  who.  were 
either  really  ignorant  or  fancifully 
negligent  of  pure  style. 

"  The  Saxon  style  is  equally  re- 
cognised by  its  seeming  want  of 
harmony  of  parts,  as  by  its  massive* 
columns,  semicircular  arches,  and 
diagonal  .  mouldings.  The  base,, 
mouldings,  and  capitals,  though  of 
exact  dimensions  and  similar  forma 
in  the  mass,  abound  in  variations  ir> 
the  minuter  parts,  The  archjea 
usually  spring  from  the  capitals, 
without  an  architrave. .  Perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult,  at  this  time,  to 
describe  any. entire  building,  which, 
can  be  referred,  with  certainty,  to 
the  Sa^con  aera,  but  its  characteristic 
ornaments  may  be  frequently  traced. " 
The  nave  •  of  St.  FrideswideV  (now; 
the?  cathedraLat  Oxford)  is  asserted 
to  have  been  built  by  king  Ethel- 
red,  in  1004.  Parts  of  St.  Albao's 
and  Durham  cathedral  claim  to,  he 
anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  aa 
does  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of 
Tickencote  church,  near  Stamford, 
in  Iiinoolnshire.  Prominent  instances 
of  enrichment  peculiar  to  this  style, 
are  those  of  door-cases  and  windows, 
as  at  Barfreston  near  Canterbury, 
Durham  cathedral  and  palace,  Tut«* 
bury,  in  Staffordshire,  Romsey, 
plants,,  and  Rochester,  not  to  men- 
tion others.  But  the  doorway  of  the 
east  end  of  xhe  church  of  Kenil- 
worth,  in  Warwickshire,  exhibits 
the  caput  bovis,  fret  moulding  and 
patera  in  the  spandrils,  ornaments, 
more  essentially  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 
man manner.  Indeed  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  county  in  England  in  which  . 
.  the/e  vvill  not  be  found  individual 
churches,  still  exhibiting  Saxon,  or* 
at  least,  Anglo-Norman,  remains. 
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Of  the  Stuwtt,  ©louctstershke  boasts ' 
Of  two  very  perfect  specimens  at 
Klkstone  and  Aueningtott}  both  of 
which  are  engraven*  Doorways  of 
the  early  Normans  atfe  not  urtfre* 
tpiently  discoverable  in  monastic 
ruins.  Those  at  Glastonbury*  Malms* 
bury,  and  Castle  Acre  pridry,  Nor* 
folk,  are  particularly  fitte. 

"H«  rudely  carved  statural 
figures,  which  often  dfccur  in  tasa 
relief,  placed  under  the  arches  df 
door-cases*  where  the  bead  of  the 
door  itself  is  square,  indicate  *  Ro* 
mar)  original,  and  are  ttiosdy  refers* 
hie  to  )»i  *ra  immediately  preceding 
the  Conquest ;  but  the  very  ctfrkms 
representation  of  the  deluge*  ovet 
the  great  doorway  of  the  cathedal  at 
Lincoln*  seems  to  have  been  swbse* 
quent  to  it.  These  sculptures  apt- 
near  likewise  upon  fonts.  That  at 
Winchester  cathedral,  which  Mr. 
Milner  has  discovered  to  mean  the 
story  of.  St  Nicholas,  bishop  of 
Myra*  in  Lyda,  is  cited  among  the 
most  worthy  of  remark* 

"  The  Saxon  large  churches  were 
divided  into  three  tiers  or  stories* 
consisting  of  the  arcade,  galleries, 
and  windows.  Such  was  the  soli-' 
tfty  of  the  walls  and  talk'thess  of 
the  pillars*  that  buttresses  were  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  m  usage. 

"After  the  Norman  conquest, 
that  style,  called  try  the  monks 
"  Opus  Romabum*  because  an 
imitation  of  the  debased  architec- 
ture of  Italy,  was  still  continued  in 
England.  The  extent  add  dlmefl* 
turns  of  chnrghes  were  greatly  in- 
creased* the  ornamental  carvings  oh 
the  circular  arches  and  the  capitals 
of  pillars  and  pilasters  became  more 
frequent  end  elaborately  finished: 
Of  the  more  remarkable  specimens 
of  what  is  confounded  under  the 
general  term  of  Saxon  architecture, 
the  true  stra  will  be  found  to  be  im« 
tasdiataJy  tiibsequentto  the  Saxons 


themselves,  tad  to  have  extended 
notiirafre  than  a  centary  and  a  half 
below  the  frorman  caoqnest.  Th* 
two  churches  at  Caen  in  Normandy; 
built  by  William  and  his  queen,  ant 
the  archetypes  of  hiany  now  re-i 
framing  hi  England;  btrt  the  most 
magnificent  work  of  this  ktijd  was 
the  nave  of  old  8h  Paul's,  London. 
The  vaults  wer*  void  of  tracery,  abd 
the  towers  without  pinnacles,  but 
ornamented  with  arcades,  in  tiers* 
cf  small  intersected  arches*  on  the* 
bHtside  walls. 

"  The  Norman  sera  may  be  stated 
to  be  from  Idf3f3  to  1134,  that  is; 
from  the  Conquest  td  the  death  of 
Stephen,  in  a  general  comparison 
with  the  other  nations  Of  Europe, 
in  that  dark  age»  historians  consent, 
that  the  Nbrmttfaa  were  eminent;  if 
riot  superior*  with  respect  to  eivifc 
Nation  and  the  arts.  In  architec- 
tural science*,  as  promoted  by  their 
religious  teal,  they  had  made  a  great 
proficiency,  and.  many  grand  stroc 
tures  had  beert  raised  to  embellish 
their  own  province*  before  they  bad 
gained  an  absolute  establishrnent  hi 
England. 

«  itinf  discordant  opinions  have4 
been  advanced,  concerning  what 
really  constitutes  Nbrthah  arehitec* 
tiirej  and  it  has  been  coorbondrti 
with  die  6afton  by  several  able  anti- 
quaries. But  a  still  greater  coafe 
sloti  occurs  when  the  pointed  style; 
first  practised  in  this  kingdom  in  the* 
reign  of  Henry  II.  is  called  Norman, 
"the  principal  discrimination  be^ 
tween  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman, 
appears  to  be  that  of  rnocli  larger 
dimensions^  in  every  part?  plain; 
but  more  lofty  vaulting  j  drcukf 
pillars  of  greater  diameter;  round 
arches  and  capitals  hiving  croa* 
rhented  carvings  motih  more  eJabe*  " 
rate  and  various,  adapted  to  diem  i 
but  a  total  absence  of  pediments  of 
pinnacles;  "which  are*  deddedsy  pe*- 
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Xtofai  to  tHet^iAtea  or  Gothlp  style. 
Among  the  prelates  hi -the "early 
Norman  reigns,  were  fouhd  ittenof 
consummate  skill  in  <  architecture  $ 
which»  aided  by  their  tnttnrficenee, 
was  applied  to  the  rebuildftigof  their 
cathedral  churches,  and  those  of  the 
greater  abbies.  No  less  than  fifteen 
of  the  twenty* two  English  cathe- 
drals still" retain  considerable  parts, 
Which  are  undoubtedly  of  NoHAaft 
erection,  the  several  dates  of  which 
are  ascertained.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration  of  Norntom 
bishops,  Who  were  either  architects 
themselves,  or  under  Whose  auspices 
architecture  flourished:  Gundulfof 
Rochester  (107? -1107),  whose 
•works  are  seen  at  Rochester,  Can- 
terbury, and  Peterborough.  Man* 
ritius  of  London  (1086*1106)  bttrk 
old  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Roger  of 
Salisbury  (U07-1140},  the  cathe* 
dral  at  Old  Sarupi*  Ernulf  of  Ro- 
chester (ni$-U05)  completed 
bisbep  Gundulfs  work  there.  They 
were  both  moaks  of  Bee  in  Nor- 
mandy, Alexander  of  Lincoln 
tl  123-1 14?)  rebuilt  his  cathedral. 
Henry  of  Blots,  bishop  of  Winches* 
tet(lia<Hl<&)>a  thost  celebrated 
architect,  built  the  conventual 
ehurcbes  of  9t  Cross  and  Ramsey 
in  Hampshire;  and  lastly,  Roger* 
archbishop  of  York  .(1154*1181), 
where  none  of  his  work  remains.  By 
these  architects  the  Norman  manner 
was  progressively  brought  to  per- 
fection in  England  $  and  it  will  be 
easily  supposed*  that  the  improve* 
snents  made  by  any  of  them  'were. 
adopted  in  succession. 

"  With  equal  <e%tent  and  tnagpt* 
ficence  many  of  the  churches  be- 
longing to  the  greater  abbies  were 
constructed  in  this  ssra. *  Pew  in* 
deed  baveescaped  their  general  de* 
tnolition  at  the  Reformation,  The 
Coaqoeror's  abbey,  at  Battel  in  9us* 
••**  cstf  ttaue  fouato  by  Hetory  I, 


fit  Reading  Ariel  CirenC&teV, doub'* 
less  very  sumptuous  edifices,  harte 
scarcely  left  *f  a  wreck  (rack)  be- 
hind*1—etfjwn  peri&rt?  rnirtofc.-***Some 
-Still  exhibit  their  dilapidated  front*, 
arid  excite  our  admiration.  Malms- 
boryliv  Wiltshire,  flimstoblein  Bed* 
fbrdshfre,  Castle  Acre 'in  Norfolk; 
•Wenlock  in  Salop j  and  St.  Botolph's  > 
Colchester,  are  strll  rilajestic  in  de- 
cay; arid  will  be  mentioned  with, 
■pride,  ahd  visited  with  veneration, 
by  the;  lover  of  Norman  antiquities, 
'as  conspicuous  Examples. 
•  "The  first  transition  from  this 
Anglo-Norman  style  appears  to  have 
taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen  (1185).  It  dis* 
covefs  itself  in  the  arth,  which  had 
hitherto  been  round,  becoming 
slightly  pointed*  and  the  heavy  sin- 
gle pillar  being  formed  into  a  cltis* 
ter.  This  decoration  had  net  long 
been  adopted  before  instances  occur, 
4n  which  we  may  trace  the  arch  as 
growing  more  and  more  pointed; 
and  the  clusters  which  were  at  first 
clumsy  and  411 -formed,  acquiring  a 
greater  lightness  and  justness  of  pro* 
portion.  Yet  the  facings  of  the  arches 
still  retain  many  of  the  ornaments 
peculiar  to  the  earlier  ssra.  This 
taste  gradually  prevailing,  led,  to* 
wards  tfae  close  of  the  thirteenth 
■century*  to  the  formation  of  the 
slender  pillar  supporting  the  sharply 
pointed  arch,  which,  from  a  certain 
resemblance,  has  been  called  *  the , 
lancet/ 

"  In  the  reign  ef  Henry  III.  this 
beautiful  architecture  had  gained  its 
perfect  completion.  Salisbury  and 
Ely  cathedrals,  end  Westminster 
abbey,  have  been  generally  adduced 
as  the  most  perfect  examples,  ft 
may  be  supposed,  that  the  two  last 
mentioned  were  constructed  19011 
the  same  plan*  us  there  is  a  singular 
accordance  in  their  chief  proportions* 
.  *Wfeetfaer  this  early  Gothic  origr- 
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sated  in  Palestine,  or  was  borrowed 
from  die  Moors  in  Spain,  bas  given 
rise  to  conjecture  3  but  a  more  bold 
deviation  from  the  established  style 
could  have  been  scarcely  made. 
The  Gothic  or  pointed  arch  (as  it 
has  been  well  observed)  took  its  rise 
from  the  variations  attendant  upon 
all  scientific  pursuits.  The  princi- 
pal feature  of  the  first  style  was  a 
combination  of  the  circular  with  the 
pointed,  an  intermixture  of  orna- 
ments, and  a  kind  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  styles,  which  should 
prevail.  To  the  enormous  round 
pillar  succeeded  the  slender  shaft, 
insulated,  or  clustered  into,  a  single 
column,  with  narrow  lancet  win- 
dows, and  roofs  upon  simple  cross- 
springers.  ^Fhe  arches  were  now 
sharply  pointed,  the  window  in* 
creased  to  three  lights  instead  of  one, 
and  with  small  columns  as  roul- 
lions ;  and  all  the  pillars,  when  of 
disproportionate  length,  broken  into 
parts  by  fillets  placed  at  certain  dis- 
tances, as  observable  in  Worcester 
cathedral,  the  nave  of  which  is  very 
fine. 

"  It  will  be  contended  by  the 
French  antiquaries,  that  this  new 
mode  was  not  exclusively  our  own, 
but  that  it  appeared,  if  not  earlier,  at 
least  ip  the  same  century,  in  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  I  have  no- 
ticed, as  then  recently  erected  in 
France.  If  the  buildings  in  the 
Holy  Land  &uggest,ed  ideas  of  this 
novel  architecture,  the  French  croi- 
•aders  had  the  same  opportunities 
of  introducing  it  into  France  as  ours 
into  England,  for  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  expedition.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  no 

Suited  arch  was  seen,  but  that  in 
oorish  structures  equally  obvious 
to  those  adventurers  k  is  frequent  5 
for  which  reason  it  may  be  more 
correctly  described  4&  "  Saracenic* 
than  as  Gothic/ 


"  This  particular  style,  whether* 
allowed  to  be  Saracenic  or  Gothic, 
was  the  parent  of  several  others,  in 
successive  ceatufies,  the  progress  of 
which  .was  confirmed  bytBrtain  dis- 
crimination ;•  but-  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man, having  been  once  relinquish- 
ed, was  never  again  adopted  either 
simply  or  with  analogy.     Until  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Ed- 
ward its  prevalence  was  decided ; 
and  all   previous  contusion  of  the 
Anglo-Norman    and    the     pointed 
styles  had  ceased,  and  was  univer- 
sally  abandoned   about  this   time. 
With  incredible  lightness,   it  exhi- 
bited elegance  ef  decoration    and 
beauty  of  proportions  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  arcades  and  pillars,  the 
latter  being  usually  of  Pur  beck  mar- 
ble, each  a  distinct  shaft ;  but  the 
whole  collected  under  one  capital, 
composed  of  the  luxuriant  leaves  of 
the  palm  tree,  indigenous  in  Pales- 
tine and  Arabia.    A  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  manner  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  early  part  of  the  lour* 
teenth  century  (1330),  both  as  ap- 
plied to  roofs  and  arcades,  is  seen  at 
Bristol,  in  the  conventual  church 
of  St.  Augustine,  now  the  cathe- 
dral.    But   previously   to  another 
style  of  known  peculiarities,  the  ca-  « 
pitala  T^ecarae    more  complicated, 
the  vaults  were  studded  with  knots 
of  foliage  at  the  interlacing  of  the 
ribs,  the  western  front  was  enrich- 
ed with  numerous  statues,  and  the 
flying   buttresses,    formed  of  seg- 
ments of  circles  in  order  to  give 
them  lightness,  were  rendered  or* 
naraental  by  elaborate  finials.    Thit 
exuberance  tended  to  the  abolition 
of  the  first  manner ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
under  the  auspices  of  Wykeham, 
we  have  the  boldest  instance  of  that 
second  manner,  which  in  its  even* 
Jtuai  perfection  attained  4o  what  is 
now  distinguished  as  thopufe  G* 
Uuc. 
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"The  equally  cluttered  pillar 
with  a  low  sharp  arch  prevailed  in 
the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  III.  over  which  was-  usually 
placed  a  row  of  open  galleries,  ori- 
ginally introduced  in  the  Saxon 
churches,  and  adopted,  as  far  as  the 
idea  only,  from  them.  Of  the 
beauties  which  characterize  the 
style  of  this  aera  in  particular,  a 
complete  specimen  offers  itself  in 
the  octangular  louvre  at  Ely,  which, 
and  the  chapel  of  our  lady  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  were  the  sole  ar- 
chitecture of  Alan  de  Walsingham, 
a  monk,  between  the  years  1322 
and  1349.  It  is  certain,  that  archi- 
tecture was  both  studied  and  prac- 
tised by  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  in 
that  age  j  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  name  of  a 
single  architect  of  such  extraordi- 
nary merit.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  Beckei's  crown,  in  the  cathe- 
4ral  at  Canterbury,  communicated 
the  original  idea  to  the  architects  of 
the  louvres,  both  at  Ely  and  Peter- 
borough. Contemporary  with  Wyke- 
ham  lived  Rede  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, an  adept  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  architecture  :  and  many 
others  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  of 
that  time  prided  themselves  in  ex- 
hibiting proofs  of  their  architectural 
Skill  in  rebuilding  their  churches,  or 
very  frequently  adding  to  them, 
and  giving  them  a  pervading  sym- 
metry of  style.  The  stupendous 
fabric  of  York  cathedral,  in  its  nave 
and  choir,  is  of  this  sera,  and  its 
chief  boast.  Those  of  Winchester 
and  Exteter  were  likewise  partly  re- 
bulk  or  reduced  to  a  satoeness  ef 
rrtflwaer  by  the  alteration  of  aschtt 
Sttd  windows,  in  so  great  a  degree, 
as  te  obtain  aft  apparently  conaet&< 
polaflectos  .construction*  in  their  re- 
lative parts.  In  the  western  fpectts 
•f  Utc&tiaft  York,  and  Pefeibo- 
Mfcgfc,-btft  ittrtfcukisly  in  (he  add** 
♦    -1807. 


tidbs  to  that  of  Lincoln,  which  w*| 
preferred  by  lord  Burlington  to  any 
in  England,  and  in  the  interior  of 
each  of  these  cathedrals,  we  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  proportions 
and  the  propriety  of  ornament,  that 
we  could  readily  dispense  with  the 
luxuriance  of  the  successive  sera  and 
manner.  To  form  sofne  criterion 
of  this  pure  Gothic,  let  me  observe, 
that  the  pillars  became  more  tall 
and  slender,  forming  a  very  lofty 
arch,  and  that  the  columns  which 
composed  the  cluster,  were  of  un- 
equal circumference.  A  more  beau* 
tiful  instance  than  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury  cannot  be 
adduced.  The  general  form  of  the 
arches  became  more  open,  and  those 
attached  to  windows  and  nicbee 
were  universally  adorned  with 
crockets  tied  at  the  top  in  a  rich 
knot  of  flowers,  resembling  the  bios* 
soms  of  the  euphorbium.  The  win- 
dows, especially  those  at  the  east  and 
west,  were  widely  expanded,  and 
their  heads  ramified  into  infinite  m* 
tersections  with  qnatrefotls  or  ro- 
settes, which  bear  on  die  points  of 
the  arching  mullions.  The  roof 
hitherto  had  not  exceeded  a  certain 
Simplicity  of  ornament,  and  no 
tracery  was  spread  ever  the  groins 
of  the  vault,  which  rested  on  brackets 
or  corbels,  carved  into  gtoftesquf 
heads  of  kings  and  bishops. 

"  In  this  and  the  in>merfi«arip 
subsequent  reigns;  the  large  rfnd 
lofty  centra]  tower  (lot  the  more  an- 
cient belfries  wereusuaHy  detached) 
and  the  cloisters  richly  pannadtUj 
having  a  most  delicately  frMted 
roof,  were  added  to  matxy  ef  thi 
cathedra?*  and  corrveMAal  church** 
then  existing.  Within  side,  she 
canopies  of  tabernacle  work  #r*t 
stints  or  sepulchral  eflfigtai,  the 
sfctfaes.  of  exquisite  firming,  mk 
peattag  in  miniatim  il*  bolder  or* 
astoente  by  wfciafe  rbe  baikting  wis 
S  decorated 
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decorated  on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
high  altars  and  skreens  of  indescrib- 
able richness,  continue  to  fascinate 
every  eye  by  their  richness,  beauty, 
*  and  sublimity.  Even,  on  the  outside 
of  these  magnificent^works,  as  the 
western  fronts  of  Wells  and  Litch- 
field, and  on  bishop  Grandison's 
skreen  so  placed  at  Exeter,  there 
are  embellishments  of  equal  merit. 
The  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Sa- 
lisbury, although  of  the  preceding 
age,  in  which  the  pointed  style  was 
frequently  mixed  with  the  round, 
and  the  ornaments  of  either  indiscrU 
minately  used,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  simple,  and  regular  now 
remaining.  The  eye  dwells  with 
more  satisfaction  on  a  broad  sur- 
face, relieved  only,  and  not  dis- 
tracted, by  ornament.  Abbot  Whete- 
hainstede's  skreen  at  St.  Albania, 
and  that  by  bishop  Fox  in  Winches- 
.  ter  cathedral,  exceed  in  richness  or 
correct  proportions,  any  specimen  I 
could  adduce  of  the  first  descrip- 
'  tion. 

"  To  the  crosses  erected  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  honour  of  his  beloved 
consort  (evidently  neither  the  work 
of  Cavallini  nor  of  abbot  Ware)  -we 
may  attribute  the  universal,  if  not 
the  original,  introduction  of  the 
elaborate  canopies  and  minute  orna- 
ments used  in  tombs,  sepulchral 
chapels,  and  the  shrines  of  saints, 
commonly  called/*  tabernacle  work.** 

"  During  the  first  sera  of  this  style 
of  Gothic,  internal  grandeur  was 
produced  solely  by  vast  proportions 
contrasted  by  the  multiplication  of 
small  parts,  such  as  clustered  pilas- 
ters and  the  mullions  of  windows  $ 
hut  about  the  period  I  have  de- 
scribed, from  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  this  species  of  architectural 
refinement,  the  high  altars,  shrines, 
and  sepulchral  monuments,  were 
combined  to  increase  the  richness  of 
the  whole  interior  to  an  eventual 


excess.  The  earliest  instance  of 
this  minute  workmanship,  which 
has  been  termed  '*  fiUigraine,"  k  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  aboOt 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
From  this  period  no  remarkable 
variety  occurs.  The  grander  mem- 
bers of  the  buildings  continued 
(heir  original  dimensions  and  form, 
and  the  ornamental  parts  only  be- 
came distinguished  by  greater  rich- 
ness and  exuberance. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  an  ambition  of  no- 
velty still  invented  a  multiplicity  of 
embellishment,  and  among  manv 
others  which  were  capricious  and 
without  specific  import,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  armorial  ensigns  of  honour  upon 
roofs  and  the  spandrils  of  intern) 
arcades.  From  this  fashion  the  an- 
tiquary collects  decisive  informatiofl. 
and  is  gratified  by  the  certain  ap- 
propriation of  the  building  to  iis 
founder  or  restorer. 

"  These  ensigns  of  honour  wot 
more  commonly  appenctamt  on  nar- 
ket-crosses  and  the  great  gateways 
of  abbeys.    Of  the  former  the  roost 
remarkable,  not  only  in  point  of  tk 
priority  of  erection,  are  the  three 
which  still  remain,  at  Nortnampm, 
Geddington,  and  Waltham,  built br 
Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  10711 
consort.    In  imitation  of  these,  few 
considerable  towns  were  without  s 
cross,  which  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  devotion  and  comimrce. 
The  more  celebrated  were  at  Abing- 
don, Coventry,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
Winchester,  and  Chichester;  tat 
two  last  mentioned  of  which  obJj 
are  at  this  time  entire,  or  unrenJOT- 
ed.    Upon  all  these  woe  tasty 
employed  the  arts  of  archUectnre, 
sculpture,  and  blazonry,  ate  tfas 
richest  Gothic  model. 

"  Of  the  abbey  gate*  Halt  m 
several  grand  specimens  st£  is  h 
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seen.  St.  Augustine's  at  Canter- 
bury, Edmonsbury,  St.  Augustine's 
at  Bristol,  Battel  Abbey,  Sussex,  and 
Thornton  abbey  in  Lincolnshire, 
are  admirable  in  their  several  styles ; 
and  doubtless,  many  of  the  dilapi- 


dated monasteries  could  once  boast 
similar  appendages,  and  those  of 
equal  magnificence.  The  escocheon 
of  the  founder  always  held  a  con* 
spicuous  place  among  other  archi- 
tectural embellishments. 


On  tub  Excellence  and  Antiuuity  of  the  Caledonian  Harp. 

[From  Mr.  Gunn's  Historical  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Performance  on  thr  Harp.] 


"  OUCH  was  the  state  of  our 
O   instrumental  music  in    the 
Highlands,  in  the  reign  of  William, 
surnamed  the  Lyon.   From  our  own 
historical  annals  of  those  times,  we 
receive  but  few,  and  these  very  im- 
perfect notices,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  arts  $  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,   that  poetry  and  music 
continued  to  be  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged in  the  Highlands,  for  seve- 
ral centuries  after  this  period.    The 
first  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
laud,  of  which-  we  have  any  particu- 
•  Jar  account,  is  that  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  in  the  year  J219.     On  this 
occasion,  a  .Highland  bard,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  tunic,  or  robe,  repeated 
on  his  knees,  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, the  genealogy  of  Alexander, 
and  his  .ancestors,  up  to  Fergus,  the 
%  first  king  of  Scotland;    and    this, 
together  with  what  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  concerning 
the  state  of  music,  and  the  Highland 
:  Harpers,  in  the  rfcign  of  king  James 
^  tiie  First, of  Scotland,  proves,  that 
-these  orders,  were  still  held  in  con- 
^  siderable  estimation  >  and  we  shall 
.  eve#  see,  that  the  superior  excel - 
i  ]ence;6f  th$  Highland  Harpers  was 
proverbial,  as  far  down  as.  the  be- 
*:gw3Wjg  o^Vtta  sixteenth  century. 
?-.   ^TJifJ^fiPQiBpU^cdmooar^who, 


during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  reforming  the 
abuses  which  had  pervaded  ever/ 
department  of  the  state,  was  also  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  liberal  arts* 
He  introduced  organs  into  his  cha- 
pels, and  founded  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Scottish  cler-r 
gy  in  the  science  of  music.  Our  old 
historian,  Jehn  Major,  in  his  Annals 
of  Scotland,  which  were  published 
in  the  year  1521,  when  enumerat- 
ing the  talents  of  king  James,  says, 
that  "  he  was  a  skilful  musician ; 
in  the  management  of  his  voice  in 
singing,  inferior  to  no  one  ;  on  the 
Harp,  he  was  another  Orpheus ;  he 
excelled  the  Irish  or  the  Highland 
Scots,  who  are  esteemed  the  best 
performers  ou  that  instrument." 
The  same  historian,  in  another  part 
of  his  work,  says  of  the  Highlanders, 
that,  '  for  instrumental  music,  and 
the  accompaniment  of  the  voice, 
they  make  use  of  the  Harp,  which, 
instead  of  strings  made  of  the  intes- 
tines of  animals,  they  strung  with 
brass  wire,  and  on  which  they  per- 
form most  sweetly/' 

"In  less  than  fifty  years  after 
this  time,  our  celebrated  historian 
George  Buchannan,  who  himself 
was  bom  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond, 
in  the  "Highlands,  when  treating,  in 
Si  'the 
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the  tint,  or  introductory  book,  of 
his  History  of  Scotland,  of  the  man- 
am  and  customs  of  the  western 
islands,  has  the  following  passage  : 
-«~4  instead  et~  the  trumpet,  they 
use  the  great  bagpipe.  They  delight 
very  much  in  music,  especially  in 
Harps  of  their  own  sort,  of  which 
901116  are  *  strung  with  brass  wire*, 
others  with  intestines  of  animals; 
they  play  on  them  either  with  their 
nails  grown  long,  or  with  a  plectrum. 
Their  only  ambition  seems  to  be,  to 
ornament  their  Harps  with  silver 
and  precious  stones:  the  lower 
ranks,  instead  of  gems,  deck  theirs 
with  crystal.  They  aing  poetical 
Gomposttion*,  not  inartmaally  made, 
eetoratmg  the  exploits  of  their 
fcaUant  own  $  nor  46  their  bards,  for 
the  most  part,  treat  of  another  sub- 
ject, Their  language  is  that  of  the 
ancient  Gaels,  a  ifcue  altered.' 
-  **  Boohaanan^  History  was  first 
ptibKflhed  in  the  year  1365.  The 
anonymous  writer  of  <  Certain 
Matters  concerning  die  Retime  of 
Scotland  as  they  were  A.  D.  1597, 
voder  his  title  of  the  Yles  of  Scot- 
land in  general/  follows  Buchan- 
nan's  account,  m  the  following* 
words,  with  the  remarkable  varia- 
tion of  the  Gaelic  term  for  the  Harp, 
together  with  the  English,    as  if 

.  there  had  been  two  distinct  species 
of  Harps  :— '  They  delight  much 
kiflauskke,  but  chiefly  in  Harpes 
and  Clairschoes  of  their  own  fa- 
shion. The  strings  of  their  Clair- 
schoes are  made  of  bFasse  wyar,  and 
the  strings  of  the  Harpes  of  sinews ; 
which  strings  they  stryke  either 
wfth  their  nayles  growing  long,  or 
else  with  an  instrument  appointed 
for  that  use.  They  take  great  plea- 
sure to  deck  their  Harpes  and  Clair- 
schoes with  silver  and  precious 
stones ;  arid  poor  ones,  that  cannot 
attain  hereunto,   decke  them  with 

chrittall.    They  sing  verses  prettily 


compounded,  containing,  for  the 
most  part,  prayses  of  valiant  men. 
There  is  not  almost  any  other  ar- 
gument whereof  their  rymes  entreat. 
They  speak  the  ancient  French  lan- 
guage, altered  a  little,' 

"  The  Harp  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  Scottish  writers, 
when  incidentally,  or  pTotcssecHy, 
alluding  to  the  musical  performances 
of  those  times,  by  its  Gaelic  name 
of  Clanack;  of  which  many  in- 
stances could  be  produced,  which 
would  of  themselves  prove  the  ge- 
neral notoriety  in  Scotland,  that 
the  Harp  was  an  instrument  we'll 
known  in  the  Highlands;  hot  the 
more  particular  evidence  which  has 
been  already  given  on  thia  subject, 
must  henceforth  remove  every  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  on  that  post. 

"  Having      thus    inooctestibry 
proved  the  Harp  to  have  been,  from 
the  earliest  times,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  hi  general 
use  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland; 
the  two  ancient  instruments,  which 
have  been  so  long  preserved  in  that 
country,  are  now  to  be  considered 
as  authentic  documents,    not  only 
connected  with,  and  prcriag  and 
illustrating,    the   manners    of  the 
country,   but    may  themselves  be 
henceforth  produced,  and  referred 
to,  as  historical  monuments,  to  il- 
lustrate any  obscure  point  of  anti- 
quity, however  remote,  to  which 
their  form  and  structure  may  apply. 
"  The  .Caledoukin-  Harp   was 
brought,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
its  description,  by  "Miss  Lament, 
from  her  lather's  residence  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  to  a  very  distant  part  ef 
the  Highlands,  and  has,  ever  since 
the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Lode,  about 
the  year  1460,  been  kept  at  that 
house,  itt  a  proper  state  for  pefform- 
ance?     having    been    ©ccaMOBttty 
played  upon,  h*  that  family,  moil 
withra  these  last  eighty  of  ataetr 
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Tears,  nd  distinguished  by  lh<»  ap- 
pellation of  Clanach  iAtmanath,  or 
the  Lament  Harp.^  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  roust  infer  the  lady 
to  have  been  a  performer  on  the 
Harp  |  and  as  she  could  not  have 
learnt  the  difficult  process  of  tuning, 
or  the  intricate  art  or'  playing  upon  it, 
of  herself,  she  must  have  had  a 
master,  most  probably  in  Argyle- 
shire,  who  not  only  taught  her,  but 
others  also,  in  that  district  of  the 
Highlands,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  same 
manner  it  must  be  inferred,  from 
Queen's  Mary's  having,  in  about  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  presented 
the  other  lady  with  her  own  Harp, 
that  she  was  also  a  performer  on 
that  instrument,  and  had  been 
taught  by  a  master,  who  had  pro* 
bably  taught  her,  as  well  as  others, 
in  a  very  different  part  of  Scotland, 
ber  father's  residence  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  Aberdeen ;  and 
from  both  instances  we  mast  neees* 
tartly  conclude,  that  the  Harp  was 
taught  and  performed  upon,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  hi  the  fifteenth  and  six* 
teenth  centuries;  and  that  playing 
on,  or  singing  to,  the  Harp,  was  an 
accomplishment  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Highlands  at  this  period. 

"  If  we  look  back  into  more  re- 
mote ages,  we  shall  still  ftud  this  to 
have  been  the  immemorial  custom 
of  the  upper  ranks  in  that  society  j 
and  that  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
Harp  down  to  this  period,  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  Wales, 
proceeded  from  the  same  original 
source  j  which,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  musical  science  that  had,  by  this 
time,  made  great  progress  on  the 
continent,  in  England,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  Scotland,  may  be 
aptly  called  the  music,  or  system,  of 
tfie  Celtic  school. 

"  Bui  Queen  Mary,  as  we  shall 


afterwards  see  feotfe  partidtt*at>Jy, 
highly  accomplished  as*  she  was  1* 
musical  science,  wfckhwfcs  not  of 
the  Cekte,  but  of  the  Italian  school, 
although  the  Harp,  described  in 
this  work,  was  made  and  procured 
for  her,  does  not  appear  ts>  me  to 
have  been  a  performer  upon  that 
instrument,  for  reasons  which  shall 
be  given  in  their  proper  p-feee;  but 
hevmg  met  with  a  performer  upon 
the  Scotch  Harp,  of  eminent  abili^ 
ties,  in  the  lady  now  alluded  to,  the 
queen  ntay  be  supposed  to  hav* 
been  so  much  pleased  with  her  per* 
formance,  and  so  much  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
her  native  Caledonian  rmsfe,  on  a 
national  instrument,  played  wlcfi  a 
degree  of  skill,  which  she  had  Httfe 
reason  to  expect,  that  she  may  have 
been  induced  to  give  file  lady  an 
honourable  proof  of  the  pleasure  she 
had  received,  and  of  her  esteem; 
by  presenting  her  with  her  own 
Harp.  Iliac  this  was-  pretty  neatly 
the  manner  in  which  ttnV  lady  be- 
came possessed  of  this  regal  Harpr, 
must  appear  highly  probable  rVotn 
the  following  circumstances*. 

"  The  tradkien  in  the  family  ef 
Lude,  which  has  always,  aect>mps> 
nied  this  Harp,  is,  that  rt  was  pre* 
setited  to  their  ancestor,  Beatrii 
Gardyn,  by  Queen  Mary,  when  she 
was  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  Arhof 
That  lady  was  at  this-  rhne  resident 
in  that  neighbourhood,  having  been 
married  to  Mr.  Fart-ruharaor*  of  Jrf*- 
vercald.  The  account  of  this  mag- 
nificent hunting  party  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  I  shaft  give  it  !n 
the  words  of  an  eye-witness*.  4t  T. 
had  a  sight  of  a  very  extraordinary 
sport  :  }n  the  year  1563,  the  Earl 
of  Athe},  a  prince  of  the  bloody 
royal,  had,  with  much  trouble,  and 
vast  expence,  provided  a  hunting^ 
match  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
most  illustrious  and  most  gracious 
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Queen.  Oar  peoplecall  this  a  royal 
hunting.  I  was  then  a  young  roan, 
and  was  present  on  that  occasion. 
Two  thousand  Highlanders  were 
employed  to  drive  to  the  hunting- 
ground  all  the  deer  from  the  woods 
and  hills  of  Atbol,  Badenoch,  Marr, 
Murray,  and  the  countries  about. 
As  these  Highlanders  use  a  light 
dress,  and  are  vtry  swift  of  foot, 
they  went  up  and  down  so  nimbly, 
that,  in  less  than  two  months  time, 
they  brought  together  two  thousand 
red  deer,  besides  roes  and  fallow 
deer.  The  Queen,  the  great  men, 
and  a  number  of  others*  were  in  a 
glen,  or  narrow  valley,  when  all 
these  dears  were  brought  before 
them 5  believe  me,  the  whole  body 
moved  forward  in  something  like 
battle  order.  This  sight  still  strikes 
me,  and  ever  will  strike  me ;  for 
they  had  a  leader  whom  they  follow- 
ed close  wherever  he  moved.  This 
leader  was  a  very  fine  stag,  with  a 
very  high  head.  The  sight  delighted 
the  Queen  very  much,  but  she  soon. 
had  cause  for  fear,  upon  the  Earl's 
(who  had  been  from  his  early  days 
accustomed  to  such  sights)  address- 
ing her  thus :  '  Do  you  observe 
that  stag  who  is  foremost  of  the 
herd  ?— There  is  danger  from  that 
Stag  -,  for  if  either  fear  or  rage  should 
force  him  from  the  ridge  of  that  hill, 
fet  every  one  look  to  himself,  for 
none  of  us  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
harm,  as  the  rest  will  all  follow  this 
one:  and  having  thrown  us  under 
foot,  they  will  open  a  passage  to  the 
hill  behind  us.' .  What  happened  ,a 
moment  after  soon  confirmed  this 
Opinion;  for  the  Queen  ordered 
one  of  die  best  dogs  to  be  let  loose 
upon  a  wolf  5 — this  the  dog  pursues 
*-the  leading  stag  was  frighted— he 
flies  by  the  same  way  he  had  come 
there~-*the  rest  rush  after  him,  and 
break  out  where  the  thickest  body 
of  the  Highlanders  was.    They  had 


nothing  for  it  now  but  to  throw 
themselves  flat  on  the  heath,  and  to 
allow  the  deer  to  pass  over  them. 
It  was  told  the  Queen,  that  several 
of  the  Highlanders  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  that  two  or  three  had  been 
killed  outright;  and  the  whole  body 
of  deer  had  got  off,  had  not  the 
Highlanders,  by  their  skill  In  bant- 
ing, fallen  upon  a  stratagem,  to  cut 
off  the  rear  from  the  main  body.  It 
was  of  those  that  bad  been  separated, 
that  the  Queen's  dogs,  and  those  of 
the  nobility,  made  slaughter.  There 
was  killed  that  day  three  hundred 
and  sixty  deer,  with  five  wolves 
and  some  roes.' 

"  This  hunt,  truly  Caledonian, 
so  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  an- 
cient Highland  heroes  described  in 
the  old  Gaelic  poetry,  that  a  High- 
lander would  naturally  expect  the 
account  to  terminate  in  that  of  the 
subsequent  feast,    '  in  which   the 
shell  went  round,  the  bards  sung, 
and  the  soft  hand  of  virgins  fcremb> 
ed  on  the   strings   of  the  Harp.* 
That  the  Earl  of  AUol  did  actually 
conclude  this  magnificent  fete,  by 
entertaining  bis  royal  guest  and  re- 
lation in  the  most  princely  style  of 
the  times,  and  with  every  variety 
that  could  be  procured,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt  5  aud  it  may,  with 
great  reason,  be  supposed,  that  the 
tradition  handed  down  in  the  family 
of  Lude,  does  expressly  refer  to  this 
very  festival,  to  which  some  of  the 
best  performers  on  the  Caledonian 
Harp  may  have    been  invited,  in 
order  to  display  their  musical  powtr* 
before  the  Queen ;  and  that  Beam* 
Gardyn  had  the  distinguished  ho- 
nour, on  this  occasion,  of  being  pre- 
sented with  the  royal  Harp,  still  pre- 
served by  her  descendants,  of  wbkb 
the  description,  illustrated  by  a  most 
accurate  engraving,  has  been  given 
above. 

"  That  this  Harp  was  of  Scottish 
'manufacture, 
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manufacture,  appears  to  be  extreme- 
ly probable,  as  well  as  that  it  had 
been  an  established  custom,  for 
many  preceding  reigns,  to  have  a 
Harp  provided  for  the  royal  palace. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  Queen  Mary's 
illustrious  ancestor,  King  James  the 
First,  was  celebrated  for  his  perform- 
ance on  the  Harp ;  and  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  in  gold,  together  with 
Queen  Mary's  portrait,  show,  that 
this  Harp  had  been  provided  for  her, 
in  consequence  of  such  an  establish- 
ed custom  j  and  that  it  is  construct- 
ed on  the  principles  of  the  Celtic 
school,  appears  from  its  perfect  re- 
semblance, in  size,  and  number  of 
strings,  to  the  Harp  of  Brian 
Boromh  of  the  year  10 14  5  each  of 
these  regal  Harps  having  twenty- 
eight  strings  ; —  Brian  Boromh's 
Harp  is  thirty- two  inches  high  3 
that  of  Queen  Mary  is  thirty-one 
inches. 

"  It  cannot  possibly  be  supposed 
that  this  Harp  came  from  France. 
At  this  period  die  Harp  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  laid  aside  in  that 
country,  at  least  by  the  higher  ranks 
of  society.  Their  favourite  instruc- 
ment  was  the  lute,  in  shape  not  uu- 
like  a  guitar,  but  improved  by  an 
additional  number  of  strings,  and 
those  of  much  finer  powers.  Be- 
sides lutes  of  the  smaller  size,  used 
mostly  to  accompany  the  voice, 
others  were  made  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  called  the  theorbo,  and  arch-  * 
lute,  six  feet  in  length,  and  some- 
"  times  longer,  on  whicli  thorough  bass 
was  played.  So  much  was  the  lute 
'the,  leading  instrument  in  France, 
that,  at  this  day,  th<?  name  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument- maker,  of  whatever 
kind,  even  of  one  that  can  only 
make  flutes,  is,  un  Luthier,  or  lute- 
maker  ;  and  to  such  a  length  had 
they  proceeded,  with  their  favourite  • 
instrument,  in  Paris,  not  many  yearb 
alter  Queen  Mary  left  it,  that  lutes 


were  constructed  in  such  a  manner, 
-that  their  backs  opened  lake  the 
doors  of  a  chamber,  so  as  to  '  ad- 
mit young  pages,  who,  being  thus 
rendered  invisible,  sung  the  treble 
part,  while  the  lutanist  both  sung 
the  tenor,  and  playel  the  bass  on 
the  lute  $'  and  we  have  this  from 
no  less  authority  than  that  of  their 
most  celebrated  mathematician, 
Mersennus,  who  adds,  '  that  it  was 
in  that  manner  that  Granier  per* 
formed  concerts,  in  three  partsr  be- 
fore the  Queen-dowager,  Margaret 
of  Valois.' 

"  It  was  on  a  lute  of  the  smaller 
size  that  Queen  Mary  used,  for  the 
most  part,  to  accompany  her  songs. 
The  accomplished  ladies,  and  even 
gentlemen,  of  that  period,  could 
sing  a  part  of  madrigals,  and  other 
vocal  compositions,  of  four  parts,  at 
sight;  insomuch,  that  Castiglione, 
in  his  Cortegiano,  or  Perfect  Cour- 
tier, published  1587,  enumerates 
that  talent,  as  one  of  the  requisite* 
for  the  accomplished  gentleman; 
and  many  of  the  excellent  vocal 
compositions,  in  three  and  four 
parts,  of  that  period,  are  still  sung 
wijth  pleasure  in  England,  and  are 
among  the  most  difficult  and  intri- 
cate music,  of  that  description,  that 
is  sung  at  this  day.  -  Queen  Mary's 
private  concert  consisted  -chiefly,  of 
music  of  tills  kind.  Sir  James  Mfcl- 
ville,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  that  age,  possessing  all  the 
refinement  and  address  of  Gastigli- 
one's  perfect  courtier,  informs  <usf 
that  '  Queen  Mary  had  thfcee 
valets,  who  sung  three  parts,  and 
that  she  wanted  a  person  to  sing  a 
bass,  or  fourth  part.  David  Rizaio, 
who  had  come  to  France,  with  the 
ambassador  of  Savoy,  was  recom- 
mended as  one.  fit  to  make  the 
fourth  in  concert,  and  thus  he  was 
drawn  in  to  sing  sometimes  with  the 
rest;    and    afterwards',    when    her 
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French  secretary  retired  himself  to 
France,  this  David  obtained  the  said 

*  office.* 

"  Besides  Queen  Mary's  know- 
ledge of  vocal  mus,ic,  on  these  sci- 
entific principles,  and  her  accom- 
panying herself  on  the  lute,  she 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  great 
performer  on  the  virginals,  which 
was  a  keyed  instrument,  having 
touches,  and  fingering,  similar  to 
those  of  the  spinet,  harpsichord,  or 
piano-forte,  which  were  its  succes- 
sive improvements.  The  music 
that  was  played  on  the  virginals  by 
ttueen  Elizabeth  is  still  extant.  It 
is  written  in  a  musical  stave  of  six 
tine?,  which  certainly  much  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  reading  it  \ 
yet,  even  when  this  difficulty  is 
overcome,  T  have  been  assured  by  a 
first- rate  performer  in  London,  who 
had  this  music  given  him  to  play, 
that  he  found  it  very  .difficult  to 
execute;  and  the  specimens  of  ■ju- 
ste played  by  Bull,  a  professor*of 
that  time,  which  are  published  in 
Dr.  Burney*s  History  of  Music, 
will  convince  any  one,  that  there 
was  music  played  on  keyed  instru- 
ments, at  that  period,  that  may  be 
called,  even  at  this  day,  extremely 
difficult.  Now,  if  we  are  inclined 
to  draw  the  inference  from  Sir  James 
Melville's  statement  of  the  compa- 
rison of  the  accomplishments  of 
these  rival  Queens,  that  he  evident- 
ly intended  his  reader  to  draw  from 
it,  whatever  idea  it  may  have  been 

"  calculated  to  convey  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, we  must  conclude,  that,  in 
playing  on  the  virginals,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  talents  she  displayed 
before  him,  Queen  Mary  must,  in 
bis  opinion,  have  tar  surpassed  her. 
«*  If  we,  moreover,  add  to  the 
great  length  of  time,  which  the 
study  of  these  accomplishments  ne- 
cessarily requires,  those  still  larger 
portions  of  time,  which  her  other 


various  studies  demanded ; — when 
we  consider,  that   she  attained  to 
bo  great  a  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  that  she  declaimed  publicly 
in  the  hall  of  the  LouvTe,   m  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  court  of  France, 
an  oration, *  of  her  own  composi- 
tion, in  that  language,  maintaining, 
against  the  common  opinion,  that  a 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  in  the 
liberal  arts,    was  not  unbecoming 
the  female  character}  that  in  the 
French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spa- 
nish languages,  her   progress  was 
still  greater  $     that   she  employed 
two  hours  every  day  in  study  and 
reading ;  that  she  had  also  made  a 
great    proficiency   in    painting; — 
when  to  all  these  is  added,  the  time 
taken  up  in  needle  work,  tapestry, 
dancing,  and.  riding ;  and  that  all 
these  branches  of  education  were 
acquired  in  the  nine  years  which 
elapsed  from  her  sixth  to  her  fif- 
teenth year,  when  she  was  married 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France  j — when 
all  this  is  considered,"  we  are  rally 
warranted  to  suppose,  that  her  mu- 
sical studies  consisted  only  of  the 
extensive  branches  mentioned  above; 
among  which  there  could  not  have 
been  found  a  vacant  space  for  the 
study  of  the  Harp.     It  is  not  at  all 
likely   she  could  N  have  fonnd  any 
time  for    it,    after  her    return  to 
Scotland,   so  as  'to  have  made  any 
progress  on  so  difficult  an  instru- 
ment, and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
could  not  gratify  that  desire  of  vari- 
ety of    modulation,    or  temporary 
change  of  key,  which,  one  accustom- 
ed to  the  system  of  the  Italian  school 
could  not  foil  of  feeling,   almost  at 
every  instant.    T!iis  can  only  be 
done  on  the  modern  Wel»h  Harp,  of 
three  rows  of  strings,  and  on  the 
Pfedai  Harp.     The  Harpers  of  the 
old  Celtic  school  had,  however,  by 
long  use,    and  knowledge  of  the 
combinations    wbjch    their    more 

simple 
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simple  system  could  furnjsb,  the 
power  of  plowing  themselves  and 
others,  on  theii  instrument,  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Whether  Queen 
May  was  a  perfosmer  on  the  Harp, 
or  not,  does  not  affect,  in  any  way, 
the  history  of  its  progress  irr  the 
Highlands,  which  is.  the  object  of 
the  present  enquiry  5  but  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  her  not  being  able  to 
play  upon  it,  was  a  good  reason  for 
her  giving  away  this  Harp  of  state. 
"  Queen  Mary's  Harp,  together 
with  the  more  ancient  Caledonian 
Harp,  have  been  occasionally  played 
upon,  in  the  family  of  Lude,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  until  within 
the  last  seventy  or'  eighty  years. 
Roderick  Morison,  one  of  the  last 
native  Highland  Harpers,  who  wae 
regularly  bred  and  professionally  in- 
structed, accompanied  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley  en  a  visit  to  Lude,  about 
the  year  \650.  Thi»-Bard  and 
Harper,  who  will  be  more  particu- 
.  larly  mentioned  afterwards,  compos- 
ed a  port,  or  air,  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  called  Suipor  Chiurn  na 
Lead,  or  Lude's  Supper.  The  last 
of  this  family  who  played  on  Queen 
Mary's  Harp,  before  it  was  despoiled 
of  its  valuable  ornaments  by  the 
soldiery  in  the  year  1745,  was  the 
great-grand-father  of  General  Ro- 
bertson. The  music  which  be 
played  upon  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  airs  which  had  been  composed 
by  the  Highland  bards  on  seme  re- 
markable occasion;  Laments,  in 
commemoration  of  deceased  persons 
of  eminence;  of  (he  airs  called 
Ports,  and  of  marches  of  the  High- 
land clans.  None  of  these  have 
been  preserved  in  the  family  excell- 
ing that  of  Lutes  Supper.  The 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Robertson 
of  Strowan,  however,  who  had 
been  constantly  in  the  practice  of 
hearing  General  Robertson's  great- 
grand-father  play  this    music    on 


Queen  Mary's  Harp,  eeedtopleyf 
mat  number  of  them  on  the  violin* 
From  him  his  son,  Colonel  Coign*! 
Rpnertsoa,  learned,  by  the  ear,  to 
play  a  number  of  them  en  tfeviolufc 
which  General  Robertson  baa  beard 
him  play,  and  some  of  them  were 
taken  down  in  writing  from  bis  pert 
formance,  by  Bowie,  a  mnsioaoBer 
in.  Perth,  and  were  published,  abort 
twelve  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  Ins 
collection  of  ieels>  Ice.. 

">  The  establishments  of  the 
Highland  Chieftains,  with  respect 
to  their  Bard,  Harper,  Jrc*  had,  uc 
several  centuries,  front  poUtkai 
causes,  and  from  a  variety  of  other, 
changes  in  their  condition,  beta 
gradually  diminishing,  and  given 
up.  There  never  does  appear  t» 
have  been,  independent  of  these 
establishments,  any  set  of  men  hi 
the  Highlands  who  had  been  taught 
to  play  upon  the  Harp,  in  order  to 

m their  subsistence  by  ir*  from 
ubttc  at  large  *  nor  do  the  Uh 
ture,  and  circumstances,  peculiar  te 
thesisuation,  of  the  Highlands,  hold 
out  any  encouragement  for  such  e 
profession,  after  these  establishments 
had  been  discontinued ;  at  least  we 
do  not  find  any  accounts,  or  traces, 
of  itinerant  native  Harpers  in  the 
Highlands,  such  as  are  still  tobefbond 
in  Ireland  and  in  Wales;  or  if  such 
were  bred  there,  they  probably 
went  to  the  Lowlands  to  exercise 
their  profession.  The  last  regularly 
bred  Highland  Harpers  appear  to 
be  the  two  following,  with  the  ac« 
count  of  whom,  and  the  establish* 
meuts  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged,  1  shall  conclude  the  pre* 
sent  enquiry. 

•  i4  In  die  seventeenth  century, 
the  Laird  of  Maclcod,  named  John 
Breck,  from  his  having  been  much 
marked  by  the  small- pox,  was  one 
of  the  last  Highland  Cnieftains  who 
had  an  established  Bard,   Harper, 
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Piper,  &c.  at  hi*  residence  of  Don- 
vegan  Castle,  in  the  island  of  Skye, 
all  of  them  excellent,  and  liberally 
provided  for.  The  offices  of  Bard 
and  Harper  were  filled  by  Roderick 
Morison,  who,  being  blind,  was 
called  Ruarie  Dall;  but  he  was 
born  a  gentleman,  and  lived  on  that 
footing  in  the  family  of  (his  chief* 
imp .  He  was  the  last  person  in.  this 
country  who  possessed  the  talents  of 
'  Bard  and  Harper,  of  Poet  and  Com- 
poser of  Musk,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. After  the  death  of  John 
Sreck,  Dunvegan  Castle,  and  its 
establishments,  was  abandoned  by 
his  son  $  a  measure  which  the  poor 
neglected  bard  lamented,  in  an  ex- 
cellent elegy  on  his  patron,  which 
was  printed  in  a  late  collection  of 
Gaelic  poems.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  any  further  accounts 
of  him  j  but  he  appears  to  have 
been,  after  this,  still  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  to  have  been  taken 
notice  of  by  persons  of  the  first  rank 
in  this  country.  His  accompanying 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley  to  Lude- 
house  has  been  already  taken  notice 
e£  Some  of  his  compositions  for 
the  Harp  are  still  extant ;  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  one  of  them  in  an 
eld  collection  of  engraved  Scottish 
music. 

"  The  family  of  Maclean  of  Coll 
jaras  one  of  those  who  maintained  a 
Harper.  John  Garve  Maclean  of 
Coll,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Sixth, 
and  during  that  of  Charles  the  First, 
was  esteemed  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  Harp,  and  a  good  composer 
of  music.  Two  of  his  compositions 
have  been  handed  down,  one  called 
Tour*  Muran,  the  other,  Camneddk 


Rioghail,    or    the  Royal  Lament, 
prbbably  composed  in  memory  of 
the  latter  unfortunate  monarch.  An 
anecdote  has  been  handed  down  in 
the  family,   of  an   English   vessel 
having  been  wrecked  on  the  island, 
the  captain  of  which  went  to  the 
castle  of  Coll,  and  on  seeing  this 
venerable  gentleman,  with  a  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  a  Harp  placed  by 
his  side,  exclaimed,  in  the  enthusi- 
astic language  of  that  time,   that 
he  beheld    '  King  David  restored 
again  to  the  earth!*  Murdoch  Mac- 
donald,  brought  up  by  the  family 
of  Coll,  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  native  Harper  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  He  was  first  sent  to  the 
island  of  Skye,  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  Rory  Dall,  and  afterwards 
into  Ireland,  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  remained  in  the  family  of  Coll, 
in  quality  of  Harper,  until  the  year 
1734,  as  appears  from  an  account 
of  payments  made  in  that  year,  in 
the  hand- writing  of  Hector  Maclean 
of  Coll,  uncle  to  the  present  Colonel 
Maclean.     How  long  he  continued 
afterwards  in  the  family  does  not 
appear  ;  but  he  retired  to  Quinish, 
in  the  island  of  Mull,    where  be 
remained  until  his  death.    He  was 
always  called,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered in  the  island  of  Coll,  by  the 
name   of   Murdoch   Garsair,     or 
Murdoch  the  Harper.      His  son, 
who  acted  occasionally  as  a  servant 
to  the  present  Colonel  Maclean  of 
Coll,  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Eoin  Mac  Mhurchaidk  Cltrirtair, 
or  John,  son  of  Murdoch  the  Harp- 
er j  and  the  grandson  of  Murdoch 
is,  at  this  time,  in  the   sen  ice  of 
Colonel  Maclean/' 
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£From  Sib  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
Poems  in  the  Original  Gaelic] 


%  1  .—The  circumstances  whicJi  hate 
hitherto  prevented  the  publication 
of  Ossian  in  the  original. 

4<  A  BOVE  forty  years  having  now 
jLjL  elapsed,  since  die  poems  of 
Ossian,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson, were  printed ;  and  as,  ever 
since  their  first  appearance,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  original  Gaelic  has 
•been  promised,  the  reader  will  na- 
turally expect  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  occasion- 
ed so  long  a  delay. 

"  It  appears  from  an  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
Macpherson's  translation,  that  he 
had  published  proposals  tor  printing, 
by  subscription,  the  whole  originals, 
which  some  men  of  genius,  whom 
he  numbered  among  his  friends, 
advised  him,  was  abetter  way  of 
satisfying  the  public,  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems,  than  an- 
other plan  which  had  been  thought 
of,  that  of  depositing  manuscript 
copies  in  a  public  library.  He  as- 
serts in  that*  preface,  that  no  sub- 
scribers had  appeared,  and  hence 
inters,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  neither  the  one  plan  nor  the 
other  was  necessary.  He  intimates 
however  a  design  to  print  the  origin- 
als, as  soon  as  he  (die  translator) 
sliali  have  had  time  to  transcribe 
them  for  the  press.  If  such  a  pub- 
lication should  not  take  place,  he 
then  pledges  himself,  that  copies 
shall  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  to  prevent  so  ancient  a 
monument  of  genius  from  being  lost. 

"  Soon  after  this  publication, 
Macpherson  was  led  to  give  up  poe- 
tical pursuits,  and  actually  accom- 
panied the  late  Governor  George 


Johnstone  to  Florida.  After  re- 
maining about  three  years  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  year 
1766. 

"  It  would  appear,  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  John  Mackenzie's  diary, 
to  be  afterwards  inserted,  that  Mr.. 
Macpherson  took  with  him  to  Flo- 
rida, the  Gaelic  originals  of  Ossian ; 
by  means  of  which,  some  of  the 
smaller  poems,  either  in  whole,  or 
in  part,  were  lost. 

*c  From  the  connection  he  Ii^d 
formed  with  political  men,  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  for  some  time 
any  important  literary  employment, 
till  the  year  177 1,  when  hepublisfi- 
ed  a  work,  entitled,  *  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.* 

ft  In  consequence  of  the  fame  he 
had  acquired  by  his  translation  of 
Ossian,  however,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  a  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  in  the  same  style  of  mea- 
sured prose*  This  attempt  was  so 
extremely  unsuccessful,  that  It 
seems  greatly  to  have  estranged  him. 
from  poetry  ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  same  author, 
whose  literary  fame  had  been  found- 
ed, on  his  translation  of  Ossian, 
should  have  so  completely  failed, 
when  he  exercised  the  same  talents 
on  the  Grecian  bard. 

"  From  the  year  1773,  till  hjs 
death  in  February  1796,  his  tim* 
was  much  occupied,  either  in  poli* 
,tjcai  discussions,  or  in  .managing  the 
interests  of  the  Nabob '  of  Arcot, 
who  had  appointed  him  his  agent  in 
England,  and  in  whose  service  he 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
the  interim,  he  was  not  totally  inat- 
tentive to  the  Gaelic  original  of 
Ossian's 
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Ossian's  poems.  His  pride  was 
roused  by  the  severe  sarcasms  of 
Johnson  j  and  any  apprehensions, 
regarding  the  expense  of  printing 
fbe  Gaelic  original,  were  entirely 
removed,  by  a  very  liberal  subscrip- 
tion made  for  that  purpose  in  India, 
by  a  respectable  body  of  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  were  anxious  to 
sec  those  poems,  which  they  had  so 
often  heard  recited  in  their  youth, 
printed  in  the  language  of  their  an- 
cestors, " 

*'  Between  the  yeare  1780  and 
*790*  the  author  of  this  Disserta- 
tion was  frequently  in  company 
with  Mr.  Macpherson,  both  in  his 
house  in  London,  and  at  his  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  he  embraced 
various  opportunities  of  urging  him 
strongly  to  complete  the  publication. 
But  though  some  progress  was  made 
in  preparing  the  work  for  the  press, 
nothing  complete  or  effectual  was 
accomplished.  With  the  assistance 
of  Captain  Morison,  who  was  a 
much  better  Gaelic  scholar  than 
himself,  a  copy  of  the  poems,  in  the 
original  Gaelic,  bad  been  written 
out.  He  had  also  procured  a  trans- 
lation of  part  of  the.  poem  of  Ossian 
into  Latin,  by  the  late  Mr.  Macfar- 
Jan,  a  scholar  perfectly  skilled  in 
both  languages.  Mr.  Macpherson 
still,  however,  dec  lined  sending  any 
considerable  part  of  the  original  to 
the  press.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  fife,  he  had  become  (as  is  usually 
the  rase  when  age  advances)  less 
active  than  formerly  j  and  he  had 
taken  a  conceit,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  print  the  Gaelic  originals, 
in  flic  Grecian,  rather  than  the  Ro- 
man characters.  A  specimen  in 
Greek  was  actually  printed,  and 
though  that  plan  wight  certainly 
have  been  carried  on,  yet  the  diffi- 
culty of  converting  above  teu  thou-  ' 
•♦and  lines  into  the  Greek  character, 
joined  to  the  circumstance,  that  in 


that  state  the  work  would  be  intelli- 
gible only  to  scholars,  rendered  the 
Roman  character  preferable. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
circumstance  took  place,  which 
tends  strongly  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gaelic  originals. 

cr  The  late  Mr.  John  Mackenzie., 
was  accustomed  to  keep  a  regular 
diary  of  any  important  occurrences,, 
and  on  the  22d  of  July,  there  is  the 
following  entry  in  that  diary  : 

" '  Went  at  one  o'clock  to  Putney 
Common,  to  Mr.  Macpherson ;  he 
said  he  had  been  searching  in  an  old 
trunk  up  stairs,  which  he  had  with 
him  in  East  Florida,  for  the  original 
of  Berrathon.  That  he  feared  it  was 
in  an  imperfect  condition,  and  that 
part  of  it  was  wanting,  as  of  Car- 
thon  j  that  he  had  only  put  togetlier 
a  few  lines  of  it,  and  those  not  to  hU 
own  liking  j  that  he  had  tired  of  it 
after  a  short  sitting. 

" '  He  took  notice  of  the  fine  simi- 
le, which  is  a  separate  fragment,  and 
not  a  part  of  any  poem, .  and  which, 
is  iu  rny  possession,  where  he  thinks 
there  is  a>  proof  contained  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  aurora  borcalis*  iu  the 
days  of  Ossian.  In  fact,  however, 
the  simile  contains  no  such  proof. 
1  concluded  from  thence,  that  the 
simile  was  not  of  his  composition, 
because  he  would  hardly  introduce 
in  it  a  striking  circumstance,  that 
every  one  knows  could  not  apply  to 
those  early  times,  as  every  one 
knows  the?,  aurora  borealU  has  ap- 
peared fix* the  sky  in  latter  times 
only.    .     \  *  / 

"  '  1  roide  the  same  conclusion, 
from  his  ascribing  the  same  striking 
circumstance  to  the  simile^  which 
circumstance  in  truth,  does  in  fad 
exist  in  it.  Mr.  Macpherson  has  on 
several  occasions,  in  the  most  care- 
less off- bund  manner,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,,  thought  the  know- 
ledge   of    navigation    among    uSe 

Gael, 
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Gael,  in  those  early  days,  was  evi- 
dently proved,  by  the  names  they 
had  given  to  certain  stars,  as  appeals 
in  i  poem  of  Temora. 

€€  *  Came  to  town  in  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson's  carriage  in  the  evening."' 

"  The  circumstances  above  detail* 
ed,  are  interesting  in  various  points 
of  view,  bat  more  especially  as  they 
account  for  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
Gaelic  originals,  which  have  never 
since  been  discovered. 

"  Mr.  Macpherson  died  in  Fe- 
bruary 1796,  leaving  John  Macken- 
zie, Esq.  of  the  Temple,  one  of  his 
executors,  together  with  a  legacy  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  preparing  for  the  press, 
and  publishing  the  original  poems. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  a  worthy  man ;  but 
was  so  scrupulously  anxious  to  exe- 
cute the  trast  reposed  in  him,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  credit  to  so 
valuable  a  work,  that  he  was  led  to 
put  off,  from  time  to  time,  deter- 
mining on  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 
After  such  poems  were  collected  as 
could  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Macpher- 
son s  repositories,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  translation  into 
Latin  by  Mr.  Macfarian  completed, 
and  the  Gaelic  orthography  settled. 
For  the  latter  pfurpose,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ross  of  Edinburgh  was  em- 
ployed 10  transcribe  the  whole  work 
over  again,  agreeably  to  the  ortho* 
graphy  of  the  Gaelic  Bible,  with 
which  the  generality  of  Gaelic  read- 
ers are  necessarily  best  acquainted. 
Next,  the  character  was  to  be  de- 
termined upon;  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  have  printed  specimens 
in  the  Jknoan  and  Greek  charac- 
.  tern,  as  well  as  in  she  simplified  or- 
thography  attempted  by  Mr.  Mac* 
pheraon,  circulated,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  remark*  of  persons  inteili- 
gentin  Gaesic  literature.  It  became 
also  necessary  to  get  paper  «aanu&c« 


Aured  of  a  proper  quality  for  such  a 
work,  and  to  settle  wnJi  a  respect- 
able printer  and  publisher.  All 
these  operations,  however,  which 
occupied  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  which  bad  elapsed,  after 
the  poems  had  come  into  die  posses* 
don  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  were  com- 
pleted >  he  had  made  thft  necessary 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  Nkxk 
and  Bulmer,  and  a  proof  of  the  first 
sixteen  pages  was  actually  printed, 
and  sent  to  him  when  he  unfortu- 
nately died. 

"  Mr.  Mackenzie  left  several 
executors  to  his  will,  of  whom  Mr. 
George  Mackenzie,  assistant  surgeon 
to  the  42d  regiment  of  foot,  aJone 
administered.  As  the  publication 
of  snch  a  work  was  not  consistent  s 
with  his  professional  avocations,  fee 
resolved  to  put  the  manuscripts  into 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  die 
Highland  Society  at  Loudon,  for  the, 
purpose  of  their  being  published 
under  the  patronage  on  baft  Society  5 
and  at  a  general  meeting  held  on 
tiie  17th  day  of  May  1904,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  • 
committee  to  superintend  thee&ecu- 
non  of  the  work ;  nanietr,  Sir  Joton 
Sinclair,  bart.  M.  P.  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson, bart.  Sir  John  Macgregor 
Murray,  bart.  John  M'Artfcur,  esq* 
of  York  Place,  Portmari  Square ; 
Alexander  Fraser,  esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  the  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Colin 
Macrae  of  the  Temp3ej  the  deputy 
secretory. 

"As  soon  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of  it,  the  committee 
met  to  consider  what  nieasure9 
.could  be  pursued,  for  carrying  on  the 
ptAtication  with  as  much  dispatch  as 
possible.  They  examined  the  ma- 
nuscripts, and  found  that  though 
some  of  the  smaller  poems  were 
wanting,  yet  that  the  priocijval  ones 
were  extant.  They  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  pmt  thpat  which  were  in 

their 
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their  possession,  and  to  endeavour, 
by  every  means  in  tneir  power,  to 
recover  such  as  were  missing.  They 
next  proceeded  to  make  a  new  ar- 
rangement with  Messrs.  Nicol  and 
Buhner,  for  the  printing  and  publi- 
cation of  the  work  ;  but  still,  all  the 
difficulties  attending  this  undertak- 
ing were  not  surmounted.  It  was 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  death,  to  get  the  proofs 
revised  by  as  eminent  a  Gaelic  scholar 
'  as  he  was  considered  to  be  >  and  after 
f  some  deliberation,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Moulin,  in  Perthshire, 
was  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  Gaelic  Grammar. 
Transmitting  the  proofs  to  such  a 
distance  occasioned  much  delay, 
which  was  increased  when  that  re* 
spectable  clergyman  was  removed 
la  the  living  of  Dingwall  in  Ross- 
shire*  In  the  interim,  Mr.  Macfar- 
lan,  the  Latin  translator,  was  acci- 
dentally killed,  leaving  many  of  the 
arguments  prefixed  to  each  book  or 
poem  untranslated,  the  want  of 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
supply.  This  occasioned  some  ad- 
ditional delay.  In  short,  the  com- 
mittee were  resolved  to  spare  no 
personal  trouble,  and  to  run  any  risk 
of  responsibility,  for  the  expence 
attending  such  a  publication,  in  order 
to  prevent  (in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Macpherson)  so  ancient  a  monument 
of  genius  from  being  lost. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  this  plain  nar- 
ration will  account  for  the  delay  that 
has  taken  place  in  printing  the  origi- 
nal Gaelic*  Let  us  next  consroer, 
what  new  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
poems,  in  consequence  of  that  pub- 
lication. 

?  2. — Whether  Mr.  Macpherson,  in 
his  Translation,  did  justice  to  the 
original  Gaelic. 

"  It  is  ingeniously  observed  in  the 


Report  of  the  Highland  Society, 
(p.  137.)  *  that  the  publication  of 
the  original  Gaelic,  wfll  afford  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  question 
its  authenticity,  to  examine  narrow- 
ly the  intrinsic  evidence  arising  from 
the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
language.  This  is  a  point  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  dispute  : 
for  not  an  instance  can  be  recollect- 
ed of  a  fabrication  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, or  in  a  language  supposed 
to  be  that  of  an  ancient  period, 
where,  upon  an  accurate  examina- 
tion, internal  proofs  of  the  forgery 
have  not  been  discovered,  in  the 
very  language  alone  in  which  the 
forgery  was  attempted  to  be  con- 
veyed/ 

"  It  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of 
such"  Gaelic  scholars  as  bare  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  original, 
that  the  language  in  which  OssJan's 
poems  are  written,  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  could  not  be  imitated  in 
modern  times.  They  assert,  that  it 
would  be  as  difficult  for  any  modern 
scholar,  to  pass  his  compositions  in 
Greek  or  iittin,  for  those  of  Homer 
or  Virgil,  as  it  would  be  for  Mac- 
pherson to  have  composed  Gaelic 
poems,  which  could  not  at  once  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  so  an- 
cient a  date.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  those  who  are  not  conversant  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  this  argument  $  bat  the 
unanimous,  or  even  the  general  tes- 
timony, of  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent Gaelic  scholars,  to  mat  fact, 
must  necessarily  have  great  weight 
in  such  a  controversy. 

"  There  is  another  mode,  how* 
ever,  by  which  the  publication  of  die 
Gaelic,  will  furnish  the  most  satis* 
factory  evidence  of  its  own  origin- 
ality; namely,  by  comparing  it,  or 
a  new  and  literal  translation  of  it, 
with  Macpherson's  translation,  to 
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order  to  ascertain  the  following  par- 
ticulars:— 1.  Whether  Macpherson 
did  not  in  many  instances  miscon- 
ceive the  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  consequently.  gave<an  emneoue 
translation  ?  2.  Whether  he  did  not 
freqently  add  many  words  or  expres- 
sions not  to  be  found  in  the  original, 
which  additions  have  been  adduced  as 
plagiarisms  from  other  authors  j  and 
consequently  as  arguments  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems?  3. 
Whether  he  did  not  leave  but  many 


beautiful  words  and  passages  to*  be 
found  in  the  original  ?  4.  Whe- 
ther he  did  not  pass  over  any  words 
or  phrases  which  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  translate  >-  apd  5.  Whether 
on  thewhole,  he  didfeafficient  justice 
to  the  nervous  simplicity  and  ge- 
nuine beauties  of  the  Celtic  bard  > 
All  these  circumstances  will  appear 
beyond  question,  by  a  fair  compari- 
son between  Macpherson'*  and  a 
new  translation." 


ARTS 


t  a»  1 
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Ok  thk  Cultivation  of  Gtm  Lac. 

[From  D*.  Buchanan's  Journal  through  Mysore,  Caxaba,  and 

Malabar.] 


*»  TT  TOOK  an  opportunity,  in 
JL  company  with  this  Amildar, 
of  examining  into  the  management 
of  the  Lac  insect ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  collected  all  the  people  who 
follow  that  employment.  I  have 
always  found,  that  the  more  of  any 
class  of  people  were  assembled,  the 
more  likely  I  was  to  get  just  infor- 
mation :  not  that  ajl  of  them  spoke  5 
some  one  or  two  men  generally  an- 
swered my  questions ;  but  they  did 
it  without  fear  of  reflections  from 
those  who  might  otherwise  hare 
been  absent  j  as  every  one,  if  he 
chose,  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing. The  Hindus  of  all  descriptions, 
,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  indeed 
very  desirous  of  having  every  kind 
of  business  discussed  in  public  as- 
semblies. 

"  The  people  who  manage  the 
Lac  insect,  in  the  hills  near  Nandt- 
durga,  are  of  the  cast  called  WodV 
daru ;  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  trees  they  pay  a  rent  to  govern- 
ment. The  tree  on  which  the  in- 
sect feeds  is  the  Jala,  which  is  near- 
ly related  to  the  Saul  of  Bengal,  or 
the  Shorea  of  Gartner,  and  perhaps 
the  Vatica  Chinesis  of  Linnaeus.  All 
the  trees  that  I  saw  here  were  small  • 
not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in 


height;  and  their  growth  was  kept 
down  by  the  insect  and  its  managers; 
for  this  size  answers  best.    The  tree, 
left  to  itself,  grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  is  good  timber.     For -feeding 
the  insect,  it  thrives  very  well  in  a 
dry  barren  soil ;  and  is  not  planted, 
but  allowed  to  spring  up  -spontane- 
ously as  nature  directs.     It  is  often 
choaked  by  other  trees,  and  destroy- 
ed by  bamboos,  which,  by  rubbing 
one  against  another,  in  this  arid  re- 
gion, frequently  take  fire,  and  lay 
waste  the  neighbouring  woods.    By 
removing  all  other  trees  from  the 
places    where  the    Jala    naturally 
grows,  and  perhaps  by  planting  a 
few  trees  on  some  other  hills,  and 
protecting  them  from  being  choked 
as  they  gradually  propagate  them- 
selves, the  Lac  insect  might  be  rais- 
ed to  any  extent  on  lands  now  to- 
tally useless, .  and  never  capable  of 
being  rendered  arable.    In  Kartika, 
or  from  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  middle  of  November,  the 
Lac  is  ripe.     At  that  time  it  sur- 
rounds almost  every  small  branch 
of  tlA    tree,   and  destroys  almost 
every  leaf.     The  branches  intended 
for  sale  are  then  cut  off,  spread  out 
on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  shade.    A 
tree  or  two,  that  are  fullest  of  the 

insect, 
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insect,  are  preserved  to  propagate 
the  breed;  and  of  those  a  small 
branch  is  tied  to  every  tree  in  the 
month  Chaitra,  or  from  about  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April  i  at  which  time  tbe4ree$  again 
shoot  out  young  branches  and  leaves. 


The  Lac  dried  on  the  sticks  is  sold 
to  the  merchants  of  Balahari,  Gutti, 
Bangalore,  &c.  ;  and  according  to 
the  quantity  raised,  and  to  the  de- 
mand, varies  in  price,  from  5  to  20 
fananM  a  ma jjtff   "*  \ 
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(From  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Com- 
merce, and  Manufactures.) 


"  TQ1  VERY  attempt  to  ameliorate 
WrA  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  community,  is  an 
object  not  unworthy  of  public  at- 
tention ;  and  has,  on  all  occasions, 
been  zealously  patronized  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Under  this  im- 
pression, I  hope  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  society  in  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  an  experiment,  which  I 
flatter  myself  will,  in  its  conse- 
quence, prove  not  only  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
but  tend  likewise  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture. 

"  There  is  not  any  thing,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  which  would  conduce 
more  essentially  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  labouring  community 
and  their  families,  than  being  able 
to  procure,  especially  in  winter,  a 
constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  good 
anil  nutritious  milk.  Under  this 
conviction,  much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  induce  the  landed  proprie- 
tors to  assign  ground  to  their  cot- 
tagers, to  enable  them  to  keep  a 
milch  cow.  The  plan  is  humane, 
and  highly  meritorious  j  but  unfor- 
tunately its  beneficial  influence  can 
reach  but  a  few.  Could  farmers  in 
general  be  induced  from  humanity, 
or  bound  by  their  landlords  to  furnish 
milk  to  those,  at  least,  whom  they 
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employ,  it  would  be  more  generally 
serviceable.  Even  those  who  have 
the  comfort  of  a  milch  cow,  would 
find  this  a  better  and  cheaper  supply, 
as  they  can  seldom  furnish  them- 
selves with  milk  through  the  win* 
ter.  The  farmer  can  keep  his  milch 
cows  cheaper  and  better  \  for,  be-* 
sides  having  green  food,  his  refuse 
corn  and  chaff,  of  little  value,  are 
highly  serviceable  in  feeding  milch 
cows. 

"  My  object  is  to  combat  the  pre* 
vailing  opinion,  that  dairies  in  sum-  ' 
mer  are  more  profitable  than  in 
winter.  I  confidently  hope  to  esta- 
blish a  contrary  fact.  The  experi- 
ment I  am  about  to  submit  to  the 
society,  is  to  prove,  that  by  adopting 
a  different  method  of  feeding  milch 
cows  in  winter,  to  what  is  in  general 
practised,  a  very  ample  profit  is  to 
be  made,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  made  in  any  other  season. 

"  I  believe  the  principle  will  hold 
good  equally  in  all  situations  :  my 
experience  is  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  large  and  populous 
town. 

"The  prictf  of  milk  is  one-fifth 
higher  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
By  wine  measure  the  price  is  2d. 
per  quart  new  milk,  Id.  skimmed. 

"  My  local  situation  afforded  me 
T  ample 
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ample  means  of  knowing  how  great* 
Yf  tne  lower  orders  suffered  from 
being^unablc  to  procure  a  supply  of 
n&ilk  j  and  1  am  fully  persuaded  of 
the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
that  the  labouring  poor  lose  a  num- 
ber of  their  children  from  the  want 
of  a  food  so  pre-eminently  adapted 
te  their  support 

"  Stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
making  my  fanning  pursuits  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  the  public, 
and  of  those  by  whose  means  my 
farm  has  been  made  productive,  I 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
feeding  milch  cows  after. a  method 
very  different  to  what  was  in  general 
practice.  I  hoped  to  be  enabled 
thereby  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  and  palatable  milk,  with  a 
prospect  of  its  affording  a  fair  return 
of  profit,  so  as  to  induce  others  to 
follow  my  example. 

"  The  supply  of  milk,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  in  all  the 
places  in  which  I  have  any  local 
Knowledge,  is  scanty  and  precarious, 
and  rather  a  matter  of  favour  than 
of  open  traffic. 

.  "  Consonant  with  the  views  I  en- 
tertained of  feeding  milch  cows,  I 
foade  a  provision  of  cabbages,  com- 
mon and  Swedish  turnips,  kholrabi, 
and  cole  seed.  1  made  use  also  of 
chaff,  boiled,  and  mixed  with  re* 
fuse,  grain  and  oil  cake.  I  used 
straw  instead  of  hay  for  their  fodder 
pt  night 

u  The  greatest  difficulty  which  I 
have  had  to  contend  with,  has  been 
to  prevent  any  decayed  leaves  be- 
ing given.  Tne  ball  only  of  the 
.turnip  was  used*  When  these  pre- 
cautions were .  attended  to,  the 
4nvlk  and  butter  have  been  excel- 
lent. 

"  Having  had  no  previous  know* 
ledge  of  the  maaagementof  a  dairy, 
-my  first  experiment .  was  not  con- 


ducted wjth  that  fragalitjr 
to  produce  much  profit. 

"  I  sold  the  first  season, 
October  1804,  and  the  lOtbef  Mar 
1805,  upwards  of  20,000  quarts  of 
new  milk.  Though  my  retina  was 
not  great,  I  felt  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  it  proceeded  from  emoin 
the  conduct  of  the  undertaking; 
and  that,  under  more  judicious  ma- 
nagement, it  would  not  fail  of  mak- 
ing an  ample  return,  which  the  sub- 
sequent experiment  will  prove.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  had  the  aatisJadka 
of  knowing  that  it  had  contributed 
essentially  to  the  comfort  of  num- 
bers. 

"  In  October  1805,  my  dairy  «• 
commenced  with  a  stock  of  30  mSdk 
cows  j  a  large  proportion  of  the* 
were  heifers;  and  in  general  the 
stock  was  not  well  selected  for  gp* 
ing  milk  j  for  they  were  purchased 
with  a  view  of  their  being  agnnsoU 
as  soon  as  the  green  crop  statf 
be  exhausted,  If  the  plan  be  Jbatf 
to  answer  under  such  unfavourable 
circumstances,  what  may  not  man 
experienced  formers  expect  * 

"By  the  end  of  this  pre** 
month,  I  shall  have  sold  upwards  of 
40,000  quarts  of  milk. 

"The  quality  of  food,  and  in 
cost ~  are  as  follow.  Toe  produce  xt 
milk  from  each  cowopon  100  days* 
the  period  of  the  experiment,  m  ©*• 
culated  at  no  more  than  6  viae 
quarts  in  the  24  hours :  dm  is  to 
allow,  for  the  risk  and  finhue  ss 
milk  of  some  of  the  brifirs,  A 
good  stock,  I  have  no  djoubt,  wosH 
exceed  8.  quarts  in  the  two  mcA 
which  would. add  IDOL  to  tie 
profit. 


JD«%eesf 

"t€  Two  stone  of  green  fbbd  (j 
itigaqtonsof green  crop  on  m  mm, 
at  y.  .per  stone  voaM  j/tf  il  ** 


acre)  at  ±<i  per  stone  of  /.   s.    d 
Mb.         -         -  O  O  05 

Two  stone  of  chaff  boiled, 
at  id.  per  stone        -        0   0   2 

Two  lbs.  of  oil  cake,  at  Id. 
per  &.  costing  from  8L 
to  gl.  per  ton  -        0   0   2 

Eighth,  of  straw  at  2d. 
per  stone         -  -001 
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vourable  for  the  experiment,  far  e*- 
deeds  what  could  be  made  of  tiff 
same  quantity  of  food  by  fattening 
cattle.  Were  the  two  quarts  to  bf 
added,  which  on  a  moderate  compu- 
tation might  be  expected,  the  gain 
would  then  be  2672.  16*.  4i.  The 
trifling  quantity  of  land  from  which 
the  cattle  were  supported,  is  a  most 
important  consideration.  One  half 
of  their  food  is  applicable  to  no  oth^r 
purpose,  and  is  equally  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  system  of  a  cona 
farm.  I  nave  found  oil  cake  of  th* 
utmost  advantage  to  my  dairy,  pre- 
moting  milk,  and  contributing 
greatly  to  keep  the  milch  cows  in 
condition.  The  best  method  of 
using  it,  is  to  grind  it  to  a  powder, 
and  to  mix  it  in  layers  and  boil  1% 
with  the  chaff:  half  the  quantity  in, 
this  way  answers  better  than  ap 
much  more  given  in  the*  cake,  be* 
sides  the  saving  of  2d.  a  day  on  eaclx. 
beast.  This  I  was  not  aware  of  on, 
my  first  trial.  The  oil  cake  adds) 
considerably  to  the  quantity  and 
richness  of  the  milk  without  affect* 
ing  its  flavour.  The  refuse  corn  was) 
likewise  ground  and  boiled:  it  if 
charged  also  at  Id.  per  pound,  f 
make  use  of  interior  barley  to  great 
advantage.  A  change  of  fopd  i§ 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairy. 
Potatoes  steamed  would  answer  aaV 
mirably;  but  near  towns  ttayarf 
too  expensive. 

"  By  repeated  trials  it  was  found 
that  seven  quarts  ef  stripping*,  wiop 
measure,  gave  a  poun4  of  butter,, 
while  eight  quarts  tff  a  mixture  of 
the  whole  milk  was  required  to  pro- 
duce the  same  weight.  Contrast 
this  with  mijk  produced  frpn?  thp 
feeding  of  grains,  20  quarts  of  wfaic^ 
will  scarcely  afford  a  pow4  9? 
butter. 

"  The  Agricnlrnral   Report  #f 

Lancashire,  treating  on  the  $&&  jn 

the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  and 

T  2  Manchester, 


O  O  5| 
"  The  chaff,  beyond  the  expence 
of  boiling,  may  be  considered  as  en- 
tirely profit  to  the  farmer $  2d.  per 
stone  for  straw,  likewise  leaves  a 
great  profit.  Turnips  also  pay  the 
fanner  very  well  at  $d.  per  stone. 

"  Expence  of  feeding  one  milch 
cow  for  200  days,  the  period  upon 
which  the  experiment  is  made : 

200  days  keep  of  one  milch 

cow,  at  the  rate  of  5{d. 

per  day        -  -         4  11     8 

Attendance  -  2    0    0 

Supposed  loss  on  re-sale     2    0    0 

8  11     8 

Jtetum  mode  of  one  milch  cow  in  200 
days  milking. 

6  quarts  per  day,  at  2d.  per 
quart,  for  200  days  IO    O    0 

Calf        -         -         -         2    0    0 

Profit  on  20  carts  of  ma- 
nure, at  It.  0<L  each         110    0 


13  10    0 


Clear  gain  upon  each  milch 
cow        -  -  4  18    4 


"  This  gives  a  profit  upon  the  whole 
stock  of  147J.  10s.  The  profit  of 
another  jqonth.  may  be  ao\)ed  be- 
fore a  supply  of  milk  can  be  had 
from  grass,  which  will  make  the 
balance  of  profit  lOjl.  \Ss.4d.  This 
profit,  thopgb  not  as  large  at  it  ought 
to  have  been,  had  the  stock  been  fa- 
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Manchester,  states  1 8  quarts  with  a 
hand  chdm,  and  14  or  15  with  a 
Horse  churn.  Tn  a  paper  published 
by  the  Bath  Society,  1 2  quarts  are 
said  to  give  a  pound  of  butter  :'  but 
whether  ale  or  wine  measure  is  not 
specified.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
feeds  his  milch  cows  principally  on 
hay,  finds  \6  wine  quarts  will  not 
yield  more  than  17  ounces  of  butter, 
and  this  upon  repeated  trials. 

"  The  milch  cows  treated  accord- 
ing to  my  new  plan;*  have  been  in 
excellent  order  both  seasons,  and 
rire  allowed  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
tiie  neighbourhood. 

t€  Cole  seed  I  have  found  to  be 
the  most  profitable  of  all  green 
crops  for  milk  ;  and  it  possesses  the 
further  advantage  of  standing  till 
other  green  food  is  ready  to  supply  its 
place. 
'  **  To  ascertain  the  benefit   and 

utility  of  a  supply  of  milk,  both  to 
the  consumer  and  the  public  will  be 
best  done  by  comparison. 

"  To  prove  this,  let  us  contrast 
the  price  of  milk  with  other  arti- 
*  cles  of  prime  necessity,  and  consider 
how  far  it  affords  a  greater  produce 
from  a  less  consumption  of  food. 
•  '•  I  cannot  here  omit  observing, 
at  a  moment  when  Great  Britain  can 
hope  for  no  further  supply  of  grain 
from  the  continent,  and  must  look 
for  and  depend  on"  her  own  re- 
sources for  feeding  her  population, 
every  mean  by  which  the  quantity 
of  victuals  can  be  augmented,  is  an 
object  of  great  public  concern. 

"  Each  milch  cow,  yielding  6 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  furnishes,  in 
the  period  of  200  days,  2,400  pounds 
of  milky  or  171  stone  of  14  pounds, 
equal  to  twice  her  weight,  suppos- 
ing her  in  -a  state  fit  for  killing,  with 
a  third  less  food,  and  at  one  half 
less  expence.  The  milk  costs  10/. 
whilst  the  same  weight  of  butchers' 


meat  at  6d.  per  lb.  would  amount  to 
50l.  Taking  the  scale  of  comparison 
with  bread,  we  shall  find  a  Win- 
chester bushel  of  wheat  of  the  usual 
weightfof  4  stone  and  4-§l&.  when 
manufactured  into  flour  of  three 
sorts,  yields : 
Of  first  flour  -  2st.  9lb. 
Of  second  O  7 

Of  third        -        -       O  7 


Lost  by  bran,  &c.    O         9j]b. 

"The  present  cost  is  lOf.  2<L 
2,400lb.  of  the  three  sorts  of  flour 
will  cost  23 1.  3s.  gd.  To  make  it 
into  bread,  allow  Is.  per  bushel, 
which  makes  the  cost  of  bread  2ft. 
105.  gd.  or  something  mure  than 
2%d.  per  lb.  exceeding  twice  the 
price  of  the  same  weight  of  milk. 
To  furnish  2,400lb$.  of  bread,  re- 
quires 47  bushels,or  the  average  pro- 
duce of  two  acres  of  wheat. 

e<  Three  acres  of  green  food  sup- 
plied 30  milch  cows  with  2  stone 
each  of  green  food  for  2O0  days. 
Two  stone  of  hay  each  for  the  same 
period  would  have  required  75  acres 
of  hay.  Chaff  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  of  any  value  beyond  the 
manure  it  would  make,  which  shews 
the  profit  of  keeping  milch  cows  in 
all  corn  farms. 

"  Certificates  of  the  quantities  of 
milk  sold  and  money  received  ac- 
company this. 

"If  the  Society  of  Arts,  &».  think 
the  experiment  worthy  of  their  no- 
tice and  approbation,  I  shall  be  high- 
ly flattered.  At  all  events,  I  trost 
they  will  accept  it  as  a  small  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  many 
favours  conferred  upon  their 
Obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
J.  C.  Cuawss. 
Worldngton-haUy  April  18,  1800. 

To  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  Sec. 

Ox 
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On  the  Cultivation'  of  the  Sea  Kale. 

(From  a  Communication  of  Mr.  J.  Maher,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.) 


"TF  the  man  who  makes  two 
JL  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  is  to  be  esteemed 
an  important  benefactor  to  his  coun- 
try ;  he  who  teaches  us  how  to  im- 
prove a  palatable  and  nutritious  ve- 
getable, hitherto  often  neglected, 
upon  the  barren  cliffs  of  our  sea-girt 
isle,  has  surely  no  small  claims  to 
our  gratitude  5  as  such,  I  must  ever 
regard  those 'of  the  late  Mr.  Curtis, 
from  whose  pamphlet  upon  die 
Crambe  Maritima,  or  Sea  Kale,  I 
first  learnt  how  to  grow  this  early 
esculent  3  but  as  his  useful  direc- 
tions are  yet  in  the  hands  of  compa- 
ratively few  of  my  brother  gar- 
deners, and  as  the  young  shoots  have 
been  obtained  at  Edmonton  of  a  size 
and  delicacy  greatly  superior  to 
what  generally  appears  at  the  table, 
I  venture  to  offer  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  cultivating 
it  there  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
"  The  particular  places  on  record 
where  this  plant  grows  wild,  are 
below  Maryport  $  also  between  Ra- 
venglass  and  Bootle,  in  Cumber- 
land $  at  Roosebeck,  in  Low  Fur- 
ness,  Lancashire ;  near  Conway, 
plentifully,  but  in  the  most  inacces- 
sible rocks:  promontory  of  Llyn, 
and  near  Cruccaeth,  in  Caernar- 
vonshire j  between  Rhuddgaer  and 
Llandwyn,  in  the  isle  of  Angleseaj 
about  Port  Inon,  in  Glamorganshire  $ 
near  Megavissey,  in  Cornwall  $ 
marly  cliffs,  near  Teignmouth,'  and 
Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire  5  on  Che- 
sil  Bank,  chalk  cliffs  at  Weymouth, 
Lulworth  Cove,  and  about  Poole,  in 
Dorsetshire  5  at  Western  Court,  in 


Hampshire  ;  near  Worthing  and 
Shoreham  cliffs  at  Beachy  Head^ 
and  near  Hastings,  in  Sussex  $  be- 
tween Folkstone  and  Dover,' and  St. 
Margaret's  and  Langdon  Bays,  be- 
tween Whitestable  and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  at  Lidde,  in  Kent  3  near 
Harwich,  in  Essex  ;  on  the  north 
coait  of  Norfolk,  abundantly  j  near 
Fast-castle,  Berwickshire.  Accord* 
iug  to  Dr.  Smith,  sandy  shores,  ar$ 
its  natural  soil,  but  by  what  I  can 
learn  from  others,  as  well  as  my 
own  personal  obseryation,  it  prefers 
loamy  cliffs,  mixed  with  gravel. '  J 
found  it  near  Dover,  also  in  Sussex", 
in  stiff  loam  :  to  the  extensive  beach 
of  pure  sand,  both  above  and  below 
Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  it  is,  I 
believe,  quite  a  stranger. 

"  The  whole  plant  is  smooth,  of 
a  beautiful  glaucous  hue,  covered 
with  a  very  fine  meal  $  occasionally, 
however,  it  varies  like  the  wall- 
flower-leaved ten  weeks  stock,  with 
quite  green  leaves.  Rootdark brown, 
perennial,  running  deep  into  the 
ground,  divided  into  numerous 
wide  spreading  branches,  but  not 
creeping.  Radical  leaves  very  large ; 
and  spreading  wide  upon  the  ground, 
waved,  more  or  less  sinuated,  and 
indented,  containing  a  bud,  or  ru- 
diment of  the  next  year's  stem  at 
the  bottom  of  the  leafstalk,  dying 
away  in  the  autumn.  Stems  seve- 
ral, from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  high,  erect,  branching  alter- 
nately, and  terminating  in  large 
panicles  of  spiked  flowers,  which 
smell  somewhat  like  honey.  Pe- 
duncles, as  the  fruit  swells,  consi- 
derably 
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derably  elongated.  Calyx  often 
tinged  with  purple,  its  leaflets  near- 
ly equal  Petals  cream  coloured, 
with  purple  claws,  larger  than  in 
many  genera  of  this  natural  order. 
Filaments  purple.  Anthers  pale 
yellow.  Glands  of  the  receptacle 
between  the  longer  filaments  yel- 
lowish green.  Stigma  pale  yellow. 
1fc>ucb,  as  the  accurate  Mr.  Wood- 
ward -describes  it  in  Withefing's 
Works,  at  first  egg-shaped,  after- 
wards nearly  globular,  fleshy,  fall- 
ing off, when  ripe,  about  August, 
With  the  seed  in  it,  which  is  large, 
*nd  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 

"The  Crambe  Maritima  was 
known,  and  sent  from  this  kingdom 
to  the  eontinent  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  l*Obel,  and  Tur- 
ner 5  but  our  immortal  countryman, 
Philip  Miller,  has  the  honour  of 
Wing  the  first  who  wrote  upon  it 
jprofessionally,  as  an  esculent,  telling 
ins,  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  published  in 
1731,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex 
gather  the  wild  plant  to  eat  in  spring, 
aeon  after  the  heads  are  thrust  out 
©f  the  ground,  otherwise  it  will  be 
tough  and  rqnk.  Professor  Martyn, 
next,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  same 
work,  has  printed  some  valuable  ad- 
ditional instructions,  how  to  culti- 
vate tMfr  plant,  from  the  MS.  of  thfe 
5lev.  Mr.  Laurent.  Lastly,  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Curtis  has  done  more 
to  recommend  it>  and  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  it,  in  the  dissertation 
above  quoted,  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. * 

"To  grow  this  vegetable  in  the 
highest  perfection  prepare  the  ground 
in  December  or  January,  by  trench- 
ing it  two  feet  and  a  half  deep ;  if 
not  that  depth  naturally,  and  light, 
ft  must  be  made  so  artificially,  by 
idding  a  due  proportion  of  fine 
white  tapd,  and  very  rotten  veget- 
able  mould.    If  your  ground  is  wet 


in  winter,  it  must   be  efieUuaBy 
drained,  so  that  no  water  may  stand 
within  a  foot  at  least  of  .the  bottom : 
for  the  strength  of  yoor  plots  de- 
pends on  the  dryness  of  the  bottom, 
and  richness  of  your  soil.     Then  di- 
vide the  ground  into  beds,  four  feet 
wide,    with    alkys    of    eighteen 
inches,  after  which,  at  tbe  distance 
of  every  two  feet  each  way,  sow  five 
or  six  seeds  two  inches  deep,  in  a 
circle  of  about  four  inches  diameter ; 
this  operation  must  be  performed 
with  strict  care  and  regularity,  ss 
the  plants  are  afterwards  to  be  co- 
vered with  the  blanching  pots,  and 
both  the  health  and  beauty  of  the 
crop  depends  upon  their  standing  at 
equal  distances.     In  the  months  cf 
May   and  June,  if  the    seeds  sit 
sound,  the  young  plants  will  appear. 
When  they  have  made  three  or  foci 
leaves,  take  away  all  bat  three  of  tbe 
best  plants  from  each  circle,  plant- 
ing out  those  you  pull  up'  ( which  by 
a  careful  hand  may  be  drawn  with 
all  their  tap  root)  in  a  spare  bed  for 
extraforcing,  or  to  repair  accidents. 
The  turnip  fly  and  wire  worm  are 
great  enemies  to  the  whok  class  of 
tetradvnamia    plants.     I   know  no 
remedy  for  the  latter,  but  picking 
them  out  of  the  ground  by  the  hand ; 
the  former  may  be  prevented  rroni 
doing  much  damage,  by  a  circle  of 
qukk  lime  strewed  round  the  young 
plants.     If  the  months  of  Jane  and 
July  prove  dry,  water  the  whole  beds 
plentifully.    In  the  following  No- 
vember, as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  de- 
cayed, clear  them  away,  and  ewer 
the  beds  an  inch  thick  with  fresh 
light  earth  and  sand,  that  has  laid  in 
a  heap  and  been  turned  over  at  least 
tfirec  times  the  preceding  summer  -, 
this,  and  indeed  all  composts,  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  free  from  weeds 
many  of  which  nourish  insects,  and 
the  compost  is  too  often  filled  with 
their  eggs  and  grabs.    Upon  this 
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ng  of  sandy  loam,  throw  about 
six  inches  to  depth  of  light  stable 
litter,  which  finishes  every  thing  to 
be  done  the  first  year. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year, 
when  the  .plants  are  beginning  to 
push,  rake  off  the  stable  litter,  dig- 
ging a  little  of  the  roost  rotten  into 
the  alleys,  and  add  another  inch  in 
depth  of  fresh  loam  and  sand.  Ab- 
stain from  cutting  this  year,  though 
some  of  the  plants  will  probably  rise 
very  strong,  treating  the  beds  the 
succeeding  winter  exactly  as  be- 
fore. 

"  The  third  season,  a  little  before 
the  plants  begin  to  stir,  rake  off  the 
winter  covering,  laying  on  now  an 
inch  in  depth  of  pure  dry  sand,  or 
fine  gravel.  Then  cover  each  par- 
cel with  one  of  the  blanching  pots, 
pressing  it  very  firmly  into  the 
ground,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light 
and  air j  for  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  sea  kale  is  greatly  injured  by 
being  exposed  to  either.  If  the  beds 
are  twenty-six  feet  long,  and  four 
wide,  they  will  hold  twenty-four 
blanching  pots,  with  three  plants 
under  each,  making  seventy-two 
plants  in  a  bed.  Examine  them 
from  time  to  time,  cutting  the  young 
stemt,  when  about  three  inches 
above  ground,  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  injure  any  of  the  remaining  buds 
below,  some  of  which  will  immedi- 
ately begin  to  swell 5  in  this  method 
a  succession  of  gatherings  may  be 
continued  for  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
'  after  which  period  the  plants  should 
be  uncovered,  and  their  leaves  suf- 
fered to  grow,  that  they  may  ac- 
quire and  return  nutriment  to  the 
root  for  the  next  year's  buds.  The 
Bowers,  when  seeds  are  not  wanted, 
ought  to  be  nipped  off  with  the  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  as  long  as  they  ap- 
pear. If  a  gentleman  does  not  choose 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  the  blanch- 
ing pot*,  the  beds  must  be  covened 


with  a  larger  portion  of  loose  gravel, 
and  mats ;  but  tkfr  time  and  trouble 
of  taking  away  the  gravel  from  about 
the  plants  to  cut  the  crop,  and  re- 
placing it,  is  so  great,  that  there  is 
no  real  economy  in  it.  In  this  wajr 
Sea  Kale  has  been  cut  in  Mr.  JUale's 
garden,  which  measured  ten,  eleven, 
and  even  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  upon  an  average,  each  - 
blanching  pot  affords  a  dish  twice 
in  a  season. 

"  No  vegetable  can  be  so  easily 
'forced  as  this,  or  with  so  little  ex- 
pense and  trouble  ;  for  the  dung  is 
in  the  finest  possibleorder  for  spring 
hot-beds,  after  the  Sea  Kale  is  ga- 
thered. The  only  thing  neeesssuy, 
is  to  be  very  particular  in  guarding 
against  too  much  heat,  keeping  the 
temperature  under  the  blanching 
pots  as  near  to  fifty-five  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  as  may 
be,  but  never  higher  than  sixty.  Far 
this  purpose*  in  November  and  De-  ' 
cember,  according  as  .you  want  your 
sea  kale,  prepare  a  sufficient  4)umn* 
tity  of  fresh  stable  dung,  to  cover 
both  the  beds  and  alleys,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high;  for  in  thequan* 
tity  to  be  laid  on,  a  great  deal  must 
always  be  left  to  .the  good  sens* of 
the  gardener,  and  the  mildness. or 
severity  of  the  season.  It  should  be 
closely  pressed  down  between  the 
blanching  pots,  placing  heat-sticks 
at  proper  intervals,  which  by  being 
examined  occasionally  will  indicate 
the  heat  below.  After  die  dung  has 
remained  four  or  five  days,  eumme 
the  pots.  Worms  often  spring  above 
the  surface,  and  spoil  the  delicacy  of 
the  young  shoots  :  the  best  remedy 
against  which  is  to  cover  with  dry 
sea-coal  aahes,  sifted  neither  very 
small  nor  very  large  j  salt  also  ef- 
fectually destroys  them,  and  w*U  not 
injure  the  sea  kale.  The  crop  will 
be  ready  to  gather  in  three  week**r 
a.  month   from  $rst  Applying  *• 

heat 
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heat,  but  so  much  mischief  ensues 
when  this  is  violent,  that  I  would 
advise  every  one  to  begin  time 
enough,  and  force  slowly,  rather 
than  quickly.    It  is  also  necessary  to 


cut  the  leaves  off  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  they  decay,  from 
such  plants  as  you  intend  to  foree 

very  early/1 


On  thb  Superior  Advantages  op  Wooden  Matches  foe 
Artillery. 

[From  a  Communication  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Cadet,  inserted  in  the  Annates 

de  Chimie.] 


"  Tj^OR  several  centuries  rope 
Jj  match  only  was  used  for 
firing  great  guns,  mortars,  howitz- 
ers, and  other  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  match,  *as  is  well  known,  is  a 
rope  of  supple  hemp,  of  a  middling 
size,  boiled  for  two  hours  in  a  bath 
of  saltpetre,  ashes,  quicklime,  and 
horse-dung.  This  rope,  when 
dried,  burns  slowly  to  the  end,  in 
the  manner  of  touchwood,  and  com- 
municates its  fire  like  red-hot  coal. 
For  use  it  is  twisted  round  a  staff 
called  a  port-match,  and  left  to  pro- 
ject near  five  inches  beyond  its  end, 
this  length  burning  an  hour. 

"  This  match  has  several  incon- 
veniences. It  requires  constant  at- 
tendance, since  it  must  be  unrolled 
from  the  staffevery  hour,  oroftener; 
a  tolerably  heavy  rain  puts  it  out  5 
it  gives  the  artilleryman  no  light  by 
night ;  and  the  end  beyond  the  staff 
is  not  always  steady,  so  that  the 
gunner  is  slow  in  firing  his  pieces. 
On  these  accounts  its  use  is  now 
confined  to  garrisons,  except  for 
carrying  fire  in  the  field,  where  for 
other  purposes  port-fires  are  em- 
ployed.   , 

"  These  port-fires  are  paper  tubes, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  and  a  very  little  neat- 
powder.  This  composition,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  saltpetre, 
burns  and  melts  with  great  activity, 


giving  a  vivid  and  bright  flame, 
which  quickly  sets  fire  to  the  prim- 
ing. In  this  respect  they  are  fer 
preferable  to  match,  since  ibey 
give  light  to  the  gunner,  their  fire 
is  more  vivid,  and  they  are  more 
easily  guided  ;  but  these  advantages 
are  counterbalanced  by  dangers  and 
defects.  The  saltpetre  in  thase 
port-fires  is  never  entirely  burnt, 
but  part  runs  out  of  the  tube. 
When  the  materials  axe  not  well 
powdered,  they  are  subject  to  split, 
or  throw  out  pieces  of  burning  salt- 
petre to  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet,  which  may  occasion  seriou* 
accidents,  particularly  on  board 
ships.  I  myself  had  my  hair  set  oo 
fire,  and  a  hole  burnt  through  both 
my  coats,  by  a  spark  of  this  kind. 
In  ships  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept 
in  the  middle  of  a  tub  of  water  on 
this  account. 

"  These  were  the  only  means 
employed  to  fire  pieces  of  artillery, 
when  one  of  my  correspondents  at 
Madrid  acquainted  me,  that  Messrs. 
Borda  and  Proust  had  proposed  to 
the  Spanish  government,  to  substi- 
tute instead  of  the  cotton  match, 
wooden  rods  impregnated  with  ni- 
trate of  copper.  He  added,  that 
these  rods  burnt  like  touchwood, 
forming  a  pointed  red  coal;  ml 
that  the  trials  with  then*  succeeded 
perfectly,  though  they  had  not  been 
adopted. 
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adopted.  I  informed  his  excellency, 
the  minister  at  war,  of  this  new 
method  j  and  he  requested  me  to 
make  the  necessary  experiments  for 
ascertaining  its  utility,  directing  Mr. 
Leapagnol,  a  captain  in  the  artillery, 
to  assist  me  in  the  inquiry. 

"  Nfy  first  idea  was,  that  all  kinds 
of  wood  could  not  he  equally  tit  for 
the  purpose;  and  that  the  difference 
in  their  porosity  would  occasion  a 
difference  in  their  combustibility. 
Before  I  tried  the  metallic  nitrats,  I 
took  common  saltpetre,  and  boiled 
several  kinds  of  wood  in  a  strong 
solution  of  it,  which  they  imbibed 
in  different  proportions.  This  at- 
tempt did  not  succeed:  the  only 
wood  that  burnt  quickly  was  the 
common  cane,  used  for  dusting 
clothes,  or  rotang $  but  its  coal  had 
no  substance,  the  least  blow  break- 
ing it  off,  and  extinguishing  it.  I 
then  got  a  joiner  to  make  me  some 
square  rods,  half  a  yard  long,  of  oak, 
elm,  ash,  elder,  birch,  poplar,  lime, 
and  fir.  I  took  two  parcels  of  these, 
and  boiled  one  in  a  solution  of  nitrat 
of  copper,  the  other  in  a  solution  of 
nitrat  of  lead.  In  each,  the  oak, 
elm,  ash,  and  elder,  were  not  satu- 
rated, and  burnt  in  the  usual  mari- 
ner :  the  others,  afforded  me  very 
good  matches.  But  before  I  enter 
at  large  on  their  properties,  I  shall 
observe,  that  I  conceive  the  nitrate 
of  copper  should  be  rejected,  be- 
v  cause  it  is  too  dear,  it  quickly  cor- 
rodes the  boilers,  and  its  vapour  is 
noxious.  Accordingly  I  confined 
myself  to  the  nitrate  of  lead;  and  I 
found,  afier  several  trials,  that  it  an- 
swered the  purpose  completely. 

"  The  wood  that  did  best  was 
th^t  of  the  lime,  birch,  or  poplar. 
To  compare  their  properties,  I 
Weighed  some  rods  both  before  and 
after  boiling  j  1  ascertained  how 
much  their  weight  was  increased, 
and  how  long  they  continued  fum- 


ing ;  and  I  calculated  how  much  of 
each  a  pound  of  nitrat  of  lead 
would  saturate.  The  following 
table  gives  the  proportions. 


Name  of 
the  wood. 


Birch 

Poplar 

Lime 


Name  of  the 
wood. 


Birch 

Poplar 

Lime 


Weight  ol 
a  yard  be^ 
fore the ex 
periment. 
Grains. 


•flWeight 
after. 


883 
516 
888 


Grains. 

1416 

936 

1728 


Gained  in 
weight. 

Grains. 
528 
420 
1    840 


LengthsatnratedfTime  each 

continued 

burning* 

Hours. 

3 

2 

3 


by  a  pound  of 

nitrat  of  lead. 

Yarda.Pt.  Inches. 

17      1 
21     2     8 
10     2    ^ 


"  Pis»m  this  comparative  trial  it 
follows,  that  the  lime  tree  affords 
the  best  wood  for  matches  for  artU-i 
lery  ;  and  with  it  I  made  the  expe-i 
riments  desired  by  the  minister,  ir| 
presence  of  Mr.  Lespagnol. 

€t  There  are  circumstances  idl 
which  die  service  of  the  artillery 
requires  light.  Rods  impregnated 
merely  with  nitrat  of  lead,  pro- 
duce a  coal  sufficient  to  discharge  a 
cannon,  but  no  light  is  afforded  by 
them.  I  conceived,  that,  if  they 
were  impregnated  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, they  might  yield  flame, 
without  detriment  to  the  action  of 
the  nitrate;  and  my  hopes  were 
realised,  for  rods  thus  prepared  fur- 
nished both  light  and  fire  at  plea- 
sure. In  this  addition  1  found  two 
other  advantages :  one,  that  of  ren- 
dering the  wooden  match  impervi- 
ous to  water  j  the  other,  that  of 
facilitating  the  reductionvof  the  lead, 
part  of  which  I  was  apprehensive 
might  be  carried  off  in  vapour,  and 
injure  the  health  of  those  who  re- 
spired it. 

"  The  theory  of  the  process  I 
adopted  is  simple;  and  jt  is  easy  to 

,       exeteip, 
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explain,  why  metallic  nitrats  suc- 
ceed better  than  nitrat  of  potash. 
However  dry  the  wood  may  be,  it 
always  retains  a  little  of  its  water  of 
vegetation  or  of  composition,  which 
is  an  obstacle  to  its  proper  combus- 
tion. By  boiling  the  rods  in  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  lead  or  of  copper, 
which  on  account  of  its  specific  gra- 
vity requires  a  high  temperature  $ 
this  fluid  dilates,  softens,  and  pene- 
trates the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and 
expels  their  water  of  vegetation, 
which  is  replaced  by  that  of  crystal - 
ligation.  The  nitrat  then  comes 
into  immediate  contact  with  the 
carbon  of  the  wood,  whence  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  combustion.  The  nitrate 
of  potash  does  not  answer  so  well, 
because,  Retaining  much  water  of 
crystallization,  its  solution  does  not 
acquire  so  high  a  temperature :  and, 
supposing  it  able  to  penetrate  the 
Wood  as  intimately,  it  carries  into 
H  too  much  water,  for  its  combus- 
tion to  be  progressive  and  continual. 
A  prooof  of  this  reasoning  may  be 
found  in  the  composition  of  the  two 
salts :  nitrate  of  lead  contains  .75  of 
its  base,  that  of  potash  but  .49. 

"  The  rapid  combustion  of  the 
wooden  match  is  owing  also  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  salts  of  lead 
are  reduced,  when  in  contact  with 
burning  charcoal.  If  a  hempen  rope 
be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  afterward  dried,  it  may  be 
used  as  a  match.  It  burns  slowly 
like  touchwood,  and  has  a  very 
bright  coal.  The  oxyd  of  lead,  as 
the  metal  is  reduced,  gives  out  its 
oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  accele- 
rates the  combustion. 

*'  On  comparing  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  wood  with  its  saturation  by 
salts,  we  find,  that  Hie  lighter  the 
wood,  the  more  saline  matter  it 
absorbs  into  its  pores,  or  the  inter- 
stices of  its  fibres.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears to  me  we  may  infer,  that  it 
contains  less  carbon  than  a  heavier 


wood  in  a  given  bulk  j  and  that  hs 
combustion  will  evolve  less  caloric, 
since  the  caloric  emitted  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  com* 
bined  with  the  combustible.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  we  might  das* 
different  kinds  of  wood,  as  to  their 
combustibility,  by  their  absorption  of 
salts;  and  thus  find  which  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  born  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  whether  we  wooH 
have  a  rapid  combustion,  or  a 
stronger  and  more  continued  heat 
These  researches  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  work,  which  I 
purpose,  on  all  our  forest  trees. 

"  The  wooden  matches,  compar- 
ed with  port-fires,  have  the  follow- 
ing advantages. 

The  port-fire  lasts  but  three  or 
four  minutes. 

A  match  a  yard  long  will  born 
three  houi?. 

The  port-fire  is  liable  to  break  in 
the  boxes. 

The  match  is  strong,  and  easily 
carried  about. 

The  port-fire  throws  out  danger- 
ous sparks. 

The  match  confines  hs  fire  to 
itself. 

The  port-fire  costs  from  three 
pence  to  four  pence  halfpenny. 

The  match  costs  but  three  half- 
pence or  two  pence. 

u  The  last  consideration  is  of 
great  importance,  since,  from  calcu- 
lations made  in  the  wan-office,  what 
would  cost  the  state  in  the  one  case 
a  thousand  pounds,  in  the  other 
would  not  come  to  more  than  seven- 
ty-five. 

"  As  it  was  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  these  new  matches 
would  resist  the  rain,  I  had  several 
burnt  during  long  and  heavy  rains, 
and  they  were  not  extinguished  till 
they  were  totally  consumed;  their 
combustion  being  a  little  retarded 

only.  
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€r  As  the  fabrication  of  these 
matches  requires  some  care  and  pre* 
caution,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  minute  description  of  the 
process,  agreeably  to  the  request  of 
bis  excellency  the  minister  at  war,. 
for  the  instruction  of  the  artificers 
employed  in  our  arsenals, 

♦ 
Method  of  preparing  the  combustible 

wooden  Matches  for  Artillery.— - 

Shape  of  the  Matches  and  Choke 

of  Wood. 

"  The  matches  should  be  pantile* 
lipipedons,  'half  a  yard  long,  and  half 
an  inch  square.  The  best  wood  for 
them  is  that  of  the  lime  tree,  of 
birch ;  but  for  want  of  these,  poplar 
or  fir  may  be  used.  Any  white  and 
soft  wood  might  be  taken,  if  neces- 
sary j  but  those  above  mentioned 
are  to  be  preferred. 

"  The  shape  might  be  supposed 
of  no  consequence :  yet  experience 
proves,  that  round  matches  do  not 
furnish  so  good  a  fire  as  the  square. 
The  angles  of  the  latter  keep  the 
coal  in  the  centre  burning  vividly, 
and  the  match  always  terminates  in 
a  burning  cone  two  inches  long. 

Drying  the  Wood, 

"  Before  the  matches  are  saturated 
with  nitrat  of  lead,  the  wood  must 
be  perfectly  dry.  For  this  purpose 
the  wood  should  have  been  cut  and 
stored  at  least  a  twelvemonth.;  and 
the  matches,  after  they  are  shaped, 
be  exposed  for  half  a  day  to  the  heat 
of  a  stove  at  30°  (by  what  thermo- 
meter is  not  mentioned;  probably 
90*,  6r  perhaps  fOCP  fh)  For 
want  of  a  stove  they  mav  ,\yi  put 
into  a  baker's  oven,  when  the  bread 
is  drawn. 

Furnaces  and  Boiler*. 
.  "  The  fabrication  of  the  matches 


requires  two  furnaces  tod  two  boil- 
ers. Tbe  shape  of  the  boilers  ihtmld 
be  that  of  a  fish-kettle,  narrow*  aftd 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Their 
size  should  be  proportional  to  the 
quantity  to  be  made  at  a  time.  The 
furnaces  should  bo  constructed  so 
that  the  heat  may  act  uniformly  on 
every  part  of  the  bottom  ef  the  cod- 
er. The  first  boiler  most  beof  cop- 
per, well  tinned,  and  provided  with 
a  plate  of  the  same  metal,  to  press 
down  the  matches*  and  keep  tbem 
immersed  in  the  boiling  solution. 
The  second  boiler  may  be  either  of 
copper  or  of  cast  iron*  placed  on  a 
sand  bath*  and  having  no  direct 
communication  with  the  fire.  It 
should  have  a  lid  fitted  to  it  wry, 
closelyi  and  handles  to  lift  it  up 
when  necessary. 


Preparation  of  the  Nitrat  of 


"  To  make  this  ssit*  nitric  acid, 
or  aqua  fottis,  roust  be  saturated 
with  red  oxyd  of  lead,  or  with 
litharge:  but  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  salt  should  be  neutral,  and  have 
no  excess  either  of  acid  or  of  base* 
some  precautions  in  this  operation 
are  necessary..  If  the  acid  be  too 
much  concentrated,  the  salt  will 
unite  in  a  mass,  crystallize  con- 
fusedly; and  contain  a  great  deal  of 
uncombined  oxyd.  If  too  little 
Oxyd  be  used,  the  salt  wiU  be  aci- 
dulous, and  soon  destroy  the  boilers. 
To  obtain  the  mean  term,  500  parts 
of  litharge  should  be  put  into  a 
vessel  of  glass  or  earthen  ware,  and 
on  this  should  be  poured  41 6  parts 
of  nitric  acid  at  40?*  (specific  gra» 
vity  we  believe  1.386)  diluted  with 
128  parts  of  water;  heat  the  mix- 
ture till  She  oxyd  is  dissolved,  filter, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.  These 
proportions  ought  to  produce  640 
parts  of  nitrat  of  lead. 

Bath 
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Jk^th  ofNitrat  of  Lead. 

«r  The  nitrat  of  lead  is  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  liquid  should  be  employ- 
ed, that  the  bath,  fully  loaded,  may 
acquire  a  temperature  far  beyond 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  thus  insi- 
nuate itself  easily  into  the  pores  of 
the  dilated  wood.  Accordingly,  for 
•very  pound  of  nitrat,  only  a  wine 
quart  of  water  should  be  put  into  the 
•boiler,  or  thereabout :  but  as  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood  do  not  saturate 
themselves  equally  with  the  salt, 
their  proportions  must  be  studied. 
Experiment  has  shown,  that  to  ab- 
sorb a  pound  of  nitrat  of  lead,  re- 
quires near  eleven  yards  of  lime 
wood,  iyt  of  birch,  and  near  22  of 
poplar.  The  lime  therefore,  when 
saturated,  is  the  most  combustible. 

€t  To  render  the  saturation  of  the 
wood  complete,  six  hours  boiling  are 
necessary,  and  hot  water  must  be 
added,  when  the  bath  sinks  so  low 
as  to  let  the  salt  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Second  drying  of  the  Matches. 

"  When  the  matches  are  taken 


out  of  the  boiler,  they  must  be  car- 
ried to  the  stove,  and  made  tho- 
roughly dry,  before  they  are  put  into 
the  following  bath. 

Turpentine  Bath. 

"  Into  the  second  "boiler  is  to  be 
put  as  much  oil  of  turpentine,  as 
will  cover  the  matches  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch  j  and  this  is  to  be 
heated  gently,  till  it  begins  to  boil. 
But  the  moment  it  grows  white  and 
rises,  the  boiler  must  be  covered, 
and  quickly  lifted  off  the  sand  bath, 
lest  the  oil  should  take  fire.  This 
boiling  should  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  which  will  take  about 
half  an  hour ;  the  bath  then  is  to  be 
left  to  cool  -,  the  matches  are  to  be 
taken  out  and  wiped  j  and  lastly, 
they  are  to  be  dried  in  the  stove* 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 

"  This  paper  was  approved  by 
the  Institute,  at  its  meeting  on  the 
5th  of  May,  on  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Carnot,  Deyeux*  and  Guyton  de 
Morveau." 


Method  of  Weaving  Cloth  of  a  surprisingly  fine  Quality. 

[From  a  Comunication  of  Mr.  W.  Neven,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures.] 


"  f  I  ^HE  inventor  acquaints  the 
P  secretary,  that  he  has  disco- 
vered an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
weaving,  which  certainly  will  turn 
out  a  great  national  advantage. 

**  By  this  improvement,  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  goods,  can  be  made 
much  sooner  and  finer,  than  by  any 
rxiethod  yet  discovered.  Upon  this 
principle  he  has  made  a  small  piece 
of  plain  silk  cloth,  from  hard  thrown 
<  silk  in  , the  gum,  that  contains  the 


amazing  quantity  of  65,536  meshes 
in  one  square  inch,  or  256  threads 
in  the  inch  of  the  side,  which  is 
double  the  number  in  any  cloth  be- 
fore made. 

•f  It  is  impossible  for  any  reed- 
maker  to  made  a  reed  half  so  fine 
as  to  weave  such  cloth  upon  the  pre- 
sent principles  of  weaving;  and 
even  if  that  could  be  done,  no  wea- 
ver could  make  use  of  it :  but  by 
this  method,  he  may  weave  as  fine 
'  cloth 


I 
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cloth  in  a  twelve  hundred  reed  as 
by  the  present  method  in  one  of 
twenty-four  hundred,  .and  with  ra- 
ther less  than  more  trouble. 

"  He  sent  specimens  of  both  silk 
and  cotton  cloth,  woven  upon  this 
principle,  and  material  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  this  plan,  in 
making  cambrics,  muslins,  &c. 

€t  The  method,  as  it  was  expfain- 
ed  to  a  committee  of  the  society, 
consists  in  adding  more  thread  of  the 
warp  within  each  dent  or  split  of  the 
reed  than  m  the  common  way  ;  for 
instance,  that  where  in  the  common 
mode,  there  are  only  two  threads  in 
the  reed,  there  are  upon  this  plan 
three  or  four. 

"  The  weft  or*,  shoot  is  thrown  in 
the  common  way,  with  a  single 
thread. 

"  When  the  cloth  is  woven  and 
taken  out  of  the  loom,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  barred  or  strip- 
ed ;  the  cane  of  the  reed  occasioning 
that  part  of  the  cloth  struck  with  it 
to  look  thinner,  owing  to  the  threads 
of  the  warp  being  further  apart. 

"  The  cloth  is  then  to  be  wet  in 
water,  and  in  that  state  to  be  re* 
peatedly  stretched  across  by  the 
hands  backwards  and  forwards  cor- 
ner ways ;  by  this  means  the  threads. 


which  apparently  formed  the  stripe, 
or  dose  part  of  the  cloth,  separate 
from  each  other,  and  become  diffus- 
ed at  equal  distances.  The  appear- 
ance of  stripes  being  entirely  re- 
moved, the  cloth  becomes  of  unex- 
ampled fineness,  and  extremely  re- 
gular in  its  texture.  This  operation 
must,  in  cotton  fabrics,  be  perform- 
ed before  the  cloth  goes  to  the 
bleach-ground. 

"  Silk  goods,  on  being  taken  out 
of  the  loom,  must.be  wet  and  well 
rubbed,  as  in  the  common  mode  of 
washing,  and  then  stretched  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  in  the  man- 
ner above  directed  for  cotton  goods. 

"  In  silk  goods,  the  warp  and 
weft  may  be  both  alike  3  in  cotton 
goods  the  weft  may  be  softer,  but  of 
the  same  fineness, 

"  Mr.  Neven  stated,  that  fine 
linen  cambrics  may  be  made  much 
superior  to  any  hitherto  made  in 
France;  and  that  though  there  are 
three  threads  within  each  dent,  or 
split  of  the  reed,  whilst  the  cloth  is 
weaving,  yet  the  headles  or  yields 
lift  up  the  threads  alternately 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  cloth,  and  that  there  are  about 
250  shoots  in  an  inch/' 
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ODE  fok  tm  NEW  rEAR. 
By  Heney  Jambs  Pyb,  Esq,  Post  I*4Pa*iT. 

WHEN  load  and  drear  the  tempests  roar. 
When  high  the  billowy  mountains  rise, 

And  headlong  'gainst  the  rocky  shore, 
Driven  by  the  blast,  the  giddy  vessel  flics  j 

Unguided,  by  the  wild  waves  borne, 

Her  rudder  broke,  her  tackling  tome  j 

Say,  does  the  seaman's  daring  mind 

Shrink  from  the  angry  frown  of  fate  I 

Does  he,  to  abject  fear  resign' d, 

Th'  impending  stroke  in  silence  wait  ? 

No— while  he  pours  the  fervent  pray'r 

To  Him  whose  will  can  punish  or  can  spare. 

Cool  and  intrepid  'mid  the  sound 

Of  winds  and  waves  that  rage  around, 

The  powers  that  skill  and  strength  impact, 

The  nervous  arm,  th"  undaunted  heart, 
Collecting — firm  he  fronts  the  threat'ning  storm, 
And  braves,  with  fearless  breast,  foil  DeanVs  terrific  fcrsa. 

So,  though  around  our  sea-encircled  reign, 

The  dreadful  tempest  seems  to  lower, 
Dismay' d  do  Britain's  hardy  train 

Await  in  doubt  the  threat'ning  hour  ? 
Lo  !  to  his  sons,  with  cheering  voice, 
Albion's  bold  Genius  calls  aloud  $ 
Around  him  valiant  myriads  crowd, 
Or  death  or  victory  their  choice : 
From  ev'ry  port*  astonish'd  Europe  sees 
*  Britannia's  white  sails  swelling  with  the.  breeze ; 
Not  her  imperial  barks  alone 
Awe  the  proud  foe  on  ev'ry  side. 
Commerce  her  vessels  launches  on  the  tide, 
And  her  indignant  sons  awhjle 
^    Seceding  from  their  wonted  toil,   . 
Turn  from  the  arts  of  peace  their  care, 
Hurl  from  each  deck  the  bolts  of  war, 
To  sweep  the  injurious  boasters  from  the  main, 
Who  dare  to  circumscribe  Britannia's  naval  reign. 

And 
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And  tee,  with  emulative  zeal, 

Our  hosts  congenial  ardour  feel 5 

The  ardent  spirit,  that  of  yore 

Flam'd  high  on  Gallia's  vanquish'd  shore  > 
Or  burn'd  by  Danube's  distant  flood, 
When  flow'd  his  current  ting'd  with  Gallic  blood  r 
Or  shone  on  Lincelles'  later  fight ; 
Or  fir*d  by  Acre's  low'rs  the  Christian's  Knight ; 
Or  taught  on  Maida's  fields  the  Gaul  to  feel, 
Urg*d  by  the  Briton's  arm,  the  British  steel j 
Now  in  each  breast  with  heat  redoubled  glows, 
And  gleams  dismay  and  death  on  Europe's  ruthless  foes. 

Not  to  Ambition's  specious  charm, 

Not  to  th*  ensanguin'd  Despot's  hand, 
Is  conquest  bound— a  mightier  arm 

Than  Earth's  proud  tyrants  can  withstand. 
The  balance  holds  of  human  fate. 
Raises  the  low  and  sinks  the  great. 
Exerting  then  in  Europe's  cause 
Each  energy  of  arm  and  mind, 

All  that  from  force  or  skill  the  warrior  draws, 
Yet  to  the  Almighty  Power  resign' d, 
Whose  high  behest  all  Nature's  movements  guides, 
Controls  the  battle's  and  the  ocean's  tides ; 
Britain  still  hopes  that  Heav'u  her  vows  will  hear, 
While  Mercy  rears  her  shield  and  Justice  points  her  spear. 


ODE  fo»  thb  KING'S  BIRTH-DAY. 
By  Hinht  Jahxs  Py«,  Esq.  Post  Lacibat. 

STILL  does  the  trumpet's  brazen  throat 

Pour  forth  a  martial  sound ; 
Still  do  the  notesof  battle  float 

In  warlike  clangour  round ! 
Nor  rural  nipe,  nor  pasfral  la/, 
In  peaceful  descent  hail  the  day 

To  grateful  Britain  ever  dear ; 
The  thunder  of  embattled  plains, 
And  shouting  conquest's  choral  strains, 

Burst  on  the  listening  ear. 


Yet 
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Yet  while  Bellona's  iron  car 

Whirls  o'er  th'  ensanguin'd  plains, 
*Mid  Hyperborean  climes  afar 

Stern  war  terrific  reigns ; 
White,  with  colossal  power  endow'd, 
Th«  ruthless  minister  of  blood 

Calls  to  his  scattered  naval  host, 
Go  forth,  and  bids  the  bolt  of  fate 
On  Britain's  trembling  harbours  watt, 

Shut  commerce  from  her  coast : 

Behold !  the  sovereign  Queen  of  Isles, 

The  Empress  of  die  Waves, 
Meeting  the  vaunt  with  scornful  smiles, 

The  empty  menace  braves  ! 
And  see  on  Plata's  sea-broad  stream 
Her  banners  wave,  her  bright  arms  gleam  ; 

While  ploughing  seas  of  classic  fame 
Nile  yields  once  more  to  Albion's  powers, 
And  Alexandria  vails  her  towers 

To  Geo&ge's  mightier  name. 

Firm  are  the  sons  that  Britain  leads 

To  combat  on  the  main, 
And  firm  her  hardy  race  that  treads 

In  steady  march  the  plain  : 
And  proudly  may  her  bards  record 
The  victor  arm,  the  victor  sword, 

That  drives  the  foe  from  Ocean's  tide  j 
And  loudly  too,  with  fond  acclaim, 
Chant  trophied  Maida's  deathless  fame 
*  With  military  pride. 

Be  hush'd  awhile  each  ruder  sound, 

While  Britain's  grateful  voice 
Bids  all  her  echoing  vales  resound 

The  Monarch  of  her  choice. 
Though  round  the  tyrant's  hated  throne 
Arm'd  legions  form  an  iron  zone, 

They  cannot  blunt  guilt's  scorpion  sting, 
While  Virtue's  sacred  shield  is  spread . 
O'er  George's  heav'n-protected  head, 

The  Parent  and  the  King. 


S1 
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APOSTROPHE  TO  BRITAIN. 
[From  Mr  Sotheby's  Savl.] 

I ING I  of  rescued  realms*  and  high  renown 

)  la  victory  won,  sod  that  heroic  Chief, 
Who,  in  the  strength  of  Heav'n,  resistless,  dfcave 
Asunder,  as-wing'd  lightnings  cleave  the  clouds* 
The  storm  of  battle?    Rings  the  strain  of  war 
*  Sonorous  on  my  lyreji  and  shall  die  song 

Be  mute,  high-honour'd  Albion,  of  thy  fame, 
My  native  country  ?    Thou,  that  midst  the  wreck 
Of  states,  earth's  ancient  empires,  towr'st  alone, 
By  other  than  the  might  of  mortal  pow'r 
Upheld.    They  fell,  they  vanished  as  a  sound, 
The  sovereignties,  that,  trusting  in  their  strength* 
Stood  on  the  rampir'd  height,  and  o'er  the  foe, 
From  fort  and  iron  citadel,  wav'd  wide 
The  banner  of  defiance.    Their  proud  base,      t 
War-rais'd,  has  bow'd  beneath  them.    But  the  base. 
Outstretch' d  from  east  to  west,  that  bears  aloft 
The  column  of  thy  empire,  rests  its  strength 
On  Liberty.    The  pow'rs,  that  guard  thy  realm, 
Appalling  from  thy  shores  the  gathered  host, 
Valour  and  Unanimity.    Thy  sway 
Is  Justice,  sooth'd  by  Mercy.    In  the  East, 
Emporium  of  the  world,  on  whose  far  bound 
Young  Ammon,  in  his  race  of  glory  curb'd, 
Drept  the  unsated  tear  :   Thou,  in  the  sway 
Of  victory,  self-restrain'd,  hast  hung  the  scales,  t 
Poising  the  fate  of  empires,  and  thron'd  chiefs, 
Fixt  on  the  shrine  of  peace.    The  'West  awaits 
The  long-suspended  sentence.    Its  decree 
Goes  forth.    The  sentence  shall  efface  the  spot 
That  stain'd  thy  ermine  robes.    Man  shall  not  tempt 
The  mercy  of  his  Maker  on  vest  seas 
That  bear  him  on  to  blood.    Man  shall  not  yoke 
His  brother :  shall  not  goad  his  kindred  flesh, 
Till  the  big  sweat  falls,  tainted  with  the  drop 
That  nurtur'd  life.    Man  trades  no  more  in  man.   * 
And  if  the  groan  of  Afric  yet  mount  up 
To  the  tribunal  of  the  God  of  Love, 
Accusing  human  kind,  it  shall  not  draw 
On  Britain  condemnation.    Then  expand, 
Albion,  thy  sails,  exultant ;  and  diffuse, 
Throughout  the  race  and  brotherhood  of  man, 
The  birth-right  thou  hast  pu'rchas'd  with  thy  blood, 
The  heritage  of  freedom.    Freight  each  sea 
With  burden  of  thy  fleets :  from  clime  to  clime 
Pour  forth  on  each  the  gift  of  all,  and  link 
The  world  in  bonds  of  love.    Diffuse  the  light 
1807.  U  Of 
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Of  science  :  tcneh  the  Savage  arts  unknown ; 
And  o  er  the  nations  and  tone  hies,  that  sit 
In  darkness,  and  the  shades  of  death,  bringdown 
The  day -spring  of  salvation.    Never,  then, 
'  Shall  fail  thee,  as  the  God  pf  battle  wills 
To  execute  his  vengeance,  or  maintain 
Thy  sov'reignty ,  thron'd  Empress  of  the  isles ! 
Some  mighty  Chief,  selected  :  sent  like  bim, 
Whose  arm  HeaVn's  thunder  wielded.    Nelson,  thine 
Resistless !    Thou  art  ftll'n  !  fell'n,  m  the  tap 
Of  Victory.    To  thy  country  thou  cam'st  back, 
Thou,  Conqueror,  to  triumphant  Albion,  cam*at 
A  corse  !     I  saw  before  thy  hearse  pass  on 
The  comrades  of  thy  perils  and  renown. 
The  frequent  tear  upon  their  dauntless  breasts 
i         Fell.    I  beheld  the  pomp  thick  gather'd  round 
The  trophy'd  car  that  bore  thy  grac'd  remains 
Thro*  arm'd  ranks,  and  a  nation  gazing  on. 
Bright  glow.'d  the  sun,  and  not  a  cloud  dtstain'd 
Heav'n's  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath. 
A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 
Thriird  on  the  soul.    Awe  and  mute  anguish  fell 
On  alU- Yet  high  the  public  bosom  throbb'd 
With  triumph.    And  if  one,  'mid  that  vast  pomp, 
If  but  the  voice  of  one  had  shouted  forth 
The  name  of  Nelson  :    Thou  hadst  past  along, 
Thou  in  thy  hearse  to  burial  past,  as  oft 
Before  the  van  of  battle,  nroudly  rode 
Thy  prow,  down  Britain's  line,  shoot  after  shout 
Bending  the  air  with  triumph,  ere  thy  hand 
Had  lanc'd  the  bolt  of  victory. 

Ever  tmra, 
Long  as  the  billows  guard  our  Isle,  thy  name, 
Prelude  of  conquest,  shall  confound  the  foe, 
Ere  Britain's  lightening  strow  with  wreck  the  deep. 


FESTIVAL  OF  MOLOCH, 

[From  the  same.] 

TT1WAS  now  the  hallow'd  eve:  her  feast  ordain* d, 

1     The  lunar  deity,  heav'n's  empress,  hight 
Astarte,  or  horn'd  Ashtaroth,  far-fam'd 
Of  heathen  worshippers.    There  Moloch's  priests 
Led  Israel's  chief.     Mid  oaks  of  antique  growth, 
In  the  close  circuit  of  a  myrtle  grove, 
That  o'er  the  lawn  a  lighter  shade  diftus'd, 
Her  temple  rose.    It  crown'd  theimooth  ascent 

Of 
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Of  a  green  hill*  and  cast,  at  hour  of  eve, 

Its  shadow  o'er  the  sleepy  water  wide 

Of  a  clear  lake :  the  consecrated  haunt 

Of  fowls  and  finny  multitudes.    Beneath 

The  myrtle  grove,  bow*rs  of  inwoven  shade 

Bloom'd,  odoriferous  foliage.    There  the  rose, 

The  jasmine,  -and  the  lily,  flourish'dfair: 

And  vines,  and  wanton  eglantines,  entwin'd 

Their  wedded  tendrils.    Nor  the  perfum'd  breath  « 

Of  orange  bloom,  or  Gilead's  fragrance  fail'd : 

Nor  ought  in  leaf  or  painted  flow'r,  whose  hues 

Embroider  earth.    At  every  arbour,  serv'd 

Boys  and  fair  girls,  that  round  an  altar,  heap'd, 

Not  without  hymn  of  youth,  and  joy  and  love, 

The  Matures  of  the  Orient,  spice  and  gum, 

And  nasi  delicioui :  so  that  every  gale 

Fann'd  odours,  and  the,general  air,  around,. 

Seem'd  burden'd  with  voluptuous  languor  svfeet. 

The  birds  there  sweetly  sang  5  and  murmuring  dove*; 

That  round  the  sculptur'd  frieze  their  cradles  hung, 

Coo'd  on  the  temple's  golden  brow.    Before 

Its  porch  a  curtain  fell,  embroider'd  web 

Of  Tyre.    In  midst,  a  mystic  orb,  inwrought, 

Half-sun,  half-moon.    Its  broad  circumference  hurig 

Pois'd,  where  a  wavy  shadow  ran  athwart, 

Severing  the  veil  in  twain.    The  upper  limb, 

And  all  above,  as  by  its  light  illum'd, 

Blaz'd  in,  the  radiance  bright  of  burnish'd  gold. 

All  forms  of  life  there  gathered,  and  each  form 

Glow'd,  full  of  life.    The  eagle  soar'd  aloft 

On  balanc'd  wing  :  the  steed,  in  stretch  of  race: 

The  kid  danc'd  wanton  on  fresh -springing  fiow'rs; 

The  green  tree  budded,  and  the  bright  rill  flow'd. 

Midst  these,  in  bloom  of  beauty,  from  the  shades 

Thammuz  ascendant.    In  his  hand,  a  spear 

Pois'd,  ere  yet  lanc'd.    O'er  him,  in  air,  suspense, 

A  goddess  hung,  and  in  his  lips  inbreath'd  » 

The  spirit  of  life  and  love.    Above,  appear'd 

Gods,  gay  at  feast.    The  lower  limb,  and  all 

Beneath  its  influence,  seem'd  with  night  o'ercast : 

If  night  that  may  be  nam  d,  wherein  each  forni 

In  silver  wrought,  shone  plainly  vision' d  forth : 

But  pale  in  the  comparison  of  gold. 

All  shone :  but  'twas  the  shining  of  the  moon, 

Faint  image  of  the  sun.    Bach  figure  bore 

Similitude  of  languor  and  decay. 

There,  Humankind  sinks  down  in  senseless  swoon, 

Half-life,  half-death.  .  On  th*  herbless  plain,  the  steed 

Lay  panting.    There,  the  kid,  in  act,  to  fall, 

Hung  o'er  tbeaere  flow'r,  withering  'neath  his  foot 

The  eagle  cMtfi  his  eye,  and  folded  in 

V2  ladh 
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Each  feather  smooth :  low  cow  Yd  his  crest,  and  gleam* 
Soft  flow'd  along  his  glossy  back,  uprais'd 
In  heave  of  slumber.    There,  the  leafless  tree 
Droop'd ;  and  what  water  seem'd*  stood  icy  still. 
In  midst  of  these,  Sidonian  skill  had  wrought 
The  form  of  Thammuz,  bending  o'er  his  wound, 
Whence  the  large  life-drops  struggled.    At  his  fee* 
A  bow  was  broken,  and  its  shaft  in  twain. 
Near  him  a  boar  his  blood -stain  *d  tusk  uprais'd. 
There  bent  the  form  of  Tbamtauz  :  but,  below, 
His  spirit,  like  a  shadow,  gliding  on 
'  In  guidance  of  a  minister  of  death, 

With  ringlets  shorn,  and  torch  extinct,  sank  down 
To  Hades,  and  the  unembodied  shades. 

Such  was  the  mystic  veil,  that  hid  from  view* 
Astarte,  and  her  rites.    Without,  in  choir*, 
Fair  youths* of  either  sex,  in  light  robes  loose, 
Cerulean  dye,  with  golden  stars  bedropt, 
Their  brows  with  myrtle  garlanded,  came  oa 
In  dance  to  dulcet  flutes :  or,  where  the  bow'rs 
'  Woo'd  them,  withdrew.    Some  on  the  mystic  web 
Intently  gaz'd :  ere  clang  of  cymbals  spake 
Heav'n's  empress  radiant  on  her  zenith  throne. 
What  time  the  veil  uplifted  should  expose 
-In  full  illumination,  amid  blaze 
Of  lamps,  and  flame  of  torches,  sparkling  wide. 
And  fires,  like  suns,  irradiate  round  her  shrine, 
Making  the  mid-night  brighter  than  noon-day. 
The  secret  mysteries  of  Astarte's  rites 
In  act  of  celebration.'    On,  thro*  these, 
Perforce,  the  Hebrew  past.    Oft,  to  his  gaze, 
Idolatrous  Gath,  in  mockery  of  God, 
Had  lifted  up  her  deities :  horn'd  front 
Of  bull,  or  ram,  beakt  bird,  and  scary  coat : 
And  many  a  nionst'rous  image,  mixture  vile 
Of  uncongenial  natures :    Dagon  foul, 
Derceto,  and  Atargatis:  and  some 
Of  loathsome  birth,  that  to  their  shapes  abhorred 
GbaUeng'd  the  glory  of  th*  eternal  God 
Th*  invisible :  tbekind  that  crept,  or  crawl'd, 
And  the  wing'd  generation  of  the  sun, 
Breath'd  up  in  pestilence  from  marsh  and  fen  : 
And  the  webb'd  foot  that  haunts  both  land  and  flood. 
Terror  alike  of  both.    To  each,  its  shrine 
And  worshipper :  to  creatures  of  all  kinds 
Kites,  pray'r,  and  praise.    To  thee,  Creator !  none* 
But  in  this  grove  no  idol  met  his  gaae  : 
Sight  fouler  far,  the  living  image  of  GenV 
In  man  abus'd. 

Th'  expected  mora  arose: 
Twas  Moloch's  yearly  festival.    It  rose. 

Wide 
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Wide  tahefd  in  with  yells,  and  barhafotH'ttrit *    \ 

Of  music,  dissonant:  shrill  blast  of  conch, 

And  intonations  deep  of  <Airo,  and  gong, 

Whose  echo  fell  like  thunder  on  the  ear; 

Fit  prelude  for  fiend  sacrifice.    At  sound, 

Th*  idolaters  rush'd  tumultuous  on,  to  gate, 

Permitted,  on  that  fane,  (for  many  his),  » 

Which,  save  at  yearly  festival,  no  foot 

But  Moloch's  priesthood,  enter'd.    Nigh  that  spot, 

Tree  none,  nor  herb :  the  genial  pow'r  exhaust 

And  waste  with  flame,  that  ever  and  anon 

Burst  up  mid  baleful  exhalations.    Clouds 

LowYd  o'er  it.    Nor  aught  living  there  approach'd,' 

Save,  at  due  time  of  festival,  fell  birds, 

And  beasts  of  the  for  wilderness,  alhir'd 

By  scent'bf  recent  slaughter,    The  huge  fane 

TowYd  like  a  mountain,  darkly  compact  round 

With  fragments  of  bold  rocks,  in  days  unknown 

Hurl*d  from  their  base  by  elemental  rage. 

Its  portal,  structure  huge,  of  stones  unhewn 

Immense.    On  either  side  an  image  towYd, 

By  dint  of  labour  from  the  rock  sbap'd  out, 

And  of  the  rock  still  part :  -  of  many  heads ; 

Stern  each ;  and  many-handed  3  and  each  hand 

Wielding  a  weapon  of  death,  spear,  or  barb'd  shaft, 

Huge  axe,  or  two-edg'd  falchion.    Thro'  this  ga$e 

The  city  rush'd.    Its  sanctuary  within, 

Of  depth  and  circuit  vast,  where  many  a  cell 

Wound  here  and  there.  .  The  whole  thkk-labour'd  o'er, 

Its  roof,  and  rugged  sides,  rock -sculDture  all, 

With  monstrous  forms  gigantic*    These,  aloft, 

Stood  ann'd  in  menacing  posture*    One,  more  vast, 

At  rest,  in  peaceful  attitude  reclin'd  1 

His  loins  a  sculptured  dragon  had  enring'd 

With  folds  voluminous,  and  round  his  brow     ♦ 

CoiPd,  guarding,  triple-crested ;  and  did  seem 

To  lick  with  those  its  fork'd  and  fiery  tongues, 

The  eyelid  of  the  god,  in  slumber  clos'd. 

No  beam  of  day  there  enter'd :  central  fires, 

Tho'  fierce,  scarce,  broke  the  gloom :  so  thickly  rose 

Throughout,  like  trunks  of  antique  oaks,  the  balk  ' 

Qf  massive  columns,  and  mis-shapen  forms 

Of  the  gigantic  images,  that  cast 

Deep  shade,  like  mid-night,  resting  on  the  cave. 

And  ever,  as  the  wavering  flames,  by  fits 

Gleam' d  transient,  other  shapes,  and  other  shades 

Shot  forth  confusedly ;  that  the  eye  ne'er  found 

Repose,  nor  wonder  ceas'd,  with  fear  immixt. 

'Twas  now  the  hour  of  noon :  on  either  side  ^ 

Rahg'd  in  the  cave,  the  uatien  stood :  awe  there, 

And 
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And  shuddering  expectation.    Fron*  without, 

Like  break  of  billows,  as  the  flood  rolls  on, 

The  sound  of  the  procession,  more  and  more 

SwelTd.    The  shrill  conch  blew  loud,  and  loud  the  gong 

Flung  wide  its  thunder:  and  fierce  yelling*  heard 

Of  the  stem  priesthood :  and  the  deep  lament 

Of  women  wailing,  and  incessant  cry 

Of  those,  the  innocent  and  helpless  babes, 

Devote  to  Moloch— Thus  the  gatber'd pomp 

Drew  nigh,  where  fierce  the  torches  cast  their  glare 

At  entrance,  as  the  long  array  wound  in. 

Foremost  advanced,  scarce  habited,  a  throng, 
That  at  the  altar  fed  s  infuriate  men 
They  seem'd,  who  tore  their  hair,  and  beat  their  breasts, 
Fierce  yelling.    Then,  the  captives :  chosen  chiefs 
From  battle-slaughter  savM.    Their  limbs  Were  chain/d. 
By  t&ese,  the  Gathite  warriors,  in  bright  mail 
Proudly  accoutred.  '  Each,  in  triumph,  led 
A  slow  and  sullen  victim.    Next,  the  priests, 
A  multitude,  who,  panting,  dragg'd  along 
With  labour,  Heavily,  an  iron  car/ 
Lofty*  and  large,  and  long.    There  Moloch's  form 
TowV'd  up,  in  the  similitude  of  man, 
A  molten  statue ;  but  of  height  and  bulk 
Vast  beyond  Anac's  brotherhood.    The  god, 
like  warrior  mail'd,  seem'd  stepping  forth  for  fight 
His  right  hand  grasp' d  a  battle-aie  :  his  left 
A  shield  advanced *  and' where  the  warrior's  helm 
Circled  his  brow,-  a  golden  diadem  shone. 
With  rays  like  mimic  son-beams.    Grim  the  god 
With  blood  of  ancient  sacrifice,  and  foul 
With  fire,  that,  as  the  car  roJl'd  slowly  on. 
From  time  to  time  shcf  largely  from  within, 
Thro*  either  nostril,  tones  j  and  from  each  point 
Of  that  ib  sun-like  diadem.    Around 
The  god,  writh'd  shrinking  infants,  doom'd  to  feed 
The  sacrificial  £re.    Alone,  in  front, 
Stood  David :  whom  before?  with  hymn  and-shoot. 
Selected  ministers,  in  mystic  dance, 
Mov'd,  circling,  like  the  planets  in  their  course. 
Some,  giddily  in  mazes,  as  they  whirl'd, 
Deep  gash'd  with  frequent  stab  their  flesh,  and  drank 
The  dark  blood  as  it  spouted  from  the  wound. 
Some,  in  their  grasp,  large  bulk  of  writhing  snakes 
Held,  front  to  front,  and  fearless  of  their  fang, 
CeasM  not  devouring  piecemeal.    Moloch,  thus, 
0'er  }imb*  of  mangled  victims,  aelf-devoto, 
Prone-writhing  underneath'  the  ponderous  wheels, 
Past  thro*  the  porch.    At  once  one  shout  burst  up 
Of  adoration.    Silence  deep  enanU, 
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The  Son  of  Jesse,  then,  with  other  mien 
Than  one  of  reason  reft,  and  prophet  voice 
Terrific,  cry'd  aloud,  «'  Jehovah !  hear ! 
"  Thou,  living  God !  Sole  Lord  of  heav'n  and  earth, 
€t  Hear,  and  avenge!"     In  thunder,  God  reply  *d. 
The  mountain  bow'd,  the  rent  rocks  hurst,  the  cave 
Beneath  the  staggering  throng  reel'd  to  and  fro : 
The  sacrificial  hres  were  darken M  all : 
The  idol,  dash'd  in  pieces,  on  the  flint 
Fell,  thundering.    Madness  seiz'd  the  minist'ring  priests 5 
And,  as  the  cave  with  yell  of  demons  rang,  ' 

Frenzy  and  death,  throughout,  the  Hebrew  past,    . 
Lone,  and  unhurt,  from  Gath's  devoted  walls. 


Contest  of  Michael  and  Satan  for  the  Body  of  Moses. 
[Qrora  the  Exodiad  of  Mr.  Cumberland  and  Sir  J.  B.  Burgfss.] 

"  T^TOW  learn  this  also.     Ere  the  hours  shall  pass, 
J31  That  serve  to  measure  out  a  day  to  men, 

On  Pisgah's  summit  Moses  shall  expire. 

Greater  than  him  there  hath  not  liv  d  on  earth. 

Since  the  first  man  had  being.     Sure  I  am, 

God  will  send  down  his  angel  high  in  trust 

To  rescue  his  corruption  from  the  grave  : 

There  1  and  Michael  once  again  shall  meet ; 

For  that  encounter  I  must  now  prepare.19 
He  said,  and  as  the  pillar' d  sand,  caught  up 

S  eddying  whirlwind  from  the  Libyan  waste, 
Mints  to  the  clouds,  so  Satan,  as  he  rear'd 
His  arch-angelic  stature,  tow' ring  s weird, 
Till  with  expanded  wings,  as  Atlas  tall, 
In  adamantine  panoply  he  stood 
Terrific!  hell  rebellow'd  with  the  shout 
Of  his  applauding  satellites ;  the  lake, 
That  roll'd  its  sulph'rous  billows  round  his  throne, 
Burst  into  flames,  that  bright'ning  as  he  soar'd 
Emergent,  gave  bis  mighty  form  to  view. 
Michael  the  whilst,  alighting  011  the  top 
Of  Pisgah,  there  by  God's  supreme  command 
Kept  his  appointed  ward  j  thence,  as  iiis  eye 
Rang'd  the  horizon,  floating  in  the  north 
A  speck,  to  none  but  angel-vision  clear 
Quick-glancing  be  espied :  onward  it  came, 
Expanding  in  its  course ;  and  wo  11  he  knew, 
That  other  spirit  than  Hell's  mighty  lord 
Par'd  not  approach  with  that  presumptuous  speeJ. 

That 
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At  Ktp  set»  his  post :  whereat  with  voice, 
That  stay'd  him  in  his  flight,  aloud  be  cried— 
«  What  ails  thee,  Satan,  to  attempt  surprise 
,  Where  1  am  station'd  ?    On  this  spot  proscribed 
Descend  not  at  thy  peril!  thou  art  warn'd  i 
Hover  not  here,  nor  bend  thine  eyes  oa  me, 
Who  fear  thee  not ;  but  hell-ward  speed  thy  flight.*4 

To  him  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  man, 
Pois'd  on  the  wing,  in  vaunting  tone  replied— 
«  Inglorious  spirit !  if  it  were  my  will 
To  plant  my  foot  potential  on  this  spot. 
Or  any  other  that  the  broad  earth  owns, 
Thy  menace  would  not  stay  me,  nor  prevent 
That  I  should  lift  this  mountain  from  its  base, " 
Though  thou  and  all  the  minstrelsy  of  heav'n 
Were  hymning  hallelujahs  on  its  top, 
And  in  mid  ocean  whelm  it." — "  Cease  thy  vaunts* 
Spirit  unblest !  the  patient  virtue  cried  -, 
Time  was,  (and  cause  thou  hast  to  rue  that  time), 
When  this  avenging  sword,  which  now  I  wield, 
Clove  with  resistless  force  thy  radiant  form, 
With  arch-angelic  energy  endow'd. 
And  hop'st  thou,  when  commissioned  here  I  standi 
To  guard  the  sacred  spot  whereon  this  day 
The  prophet  of  the  Lord  shall  yield  his  breath, 
That  thou,  or  all  the  banded  host  of  hell, 
Shall  mar  the  purpose  pre-ordain'd  of  Him, 
Whose  minister  I  am  ?,f — "  Tis  well  thou  art/* 
Satan  replied  \  "  office  like  that  beseems 
A  mean,  ttegenerate  spirit,  such  as  thine  : 
It  fits  thee  well,  accustomed  as  thou  art 
To  passive  base  submission,  thus  to  quit 
Thy  heav'n  ly  principality  and  throne, 
Here  to  become  a  centinel,  to  watch 
Th1  expiring  sigh  of  Moses,  and  attend       -     " 
His  lifeless  corpse.     Oh  !  'tis  a  princely  task 
A  post,  wliich  none  but  spirits  like  thyself, 
May  envy  or  may  emulate.    For  me, 
(No  delegated  servant,  but  the  lord 
Of  realms  far  spreading  which  confess  my  sway) 
Here  on  this  spot,  where,  as  it  seems,  thou  stancTst 
To  watch  the  corpse  of  Moses,  Satan,  I, 
Come  to  contest  it  with  thee." — On  the  word, 
Arm'd  for  the  conflict,  he  prepaid  to  make 
Hostile  descent  upon  the  sacred  soil. 
?'  The  lx)rd  rebuke  thee,  Satan,  for  thy  pride ! 
Avaunt !"  th'  archangel  said,  and  rear'd  aloft 
His  flaming  sword  \  and,  as  he  wav'dit  round, 
Prom  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  sky  burst  forth 
The  elemental  fires.   In  sulphurous  clouds 

f  And 
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Involv'd,  the  munile&-smitren  demon  fed, 
And  sunk  desponding  to  th'  infernal  pit. 

The  sun  was  verging  to  die  .western  main, 
And  evening. zephyrs  with  their  cooling  wings 
Fann'd  the  clear  air  on  Pisgah's  lofty  brow, 
When  now  the  Levites,  from  the  vale  below, 
'TTplhe  high  steep  had  borne  their  aged  seer, 
And  gain'd  the  summit.    On  the  topmost  peak. 
High  above  all  the  interjacent  hills, 

The  conscious  legate  of  Jehovah  took  , 

His  station,  and  by  rjeav'n  endow'd  with  strength, 
Proportion'd  to  his  purpose,  stood  apart, 
Nor  needed  man's  support.    Distinct  and  clear, 
In  long  perspective  to  th'  horizon's  verge. 
The' camp  of  Israel,  Jordan's  winding  stream, 
And  the  whole  circuit  of  the  promis'd  land,  *  * 

Burst  on  his  sight  5  for  in  the  pow'r  of  God, 
The  great  archangel,  watching  at  his  side. 
Had  with  celestial  touch  dispeU'd  the  mist,     • 
Which  else  had  clouded  objects  so  remote. 
Pond* ring  in  thought  anticipant  the  scene 
Of  Israel's  triumphs,  and  that  here,  redeem'd 
From  bondage,  they  might  dwell  in  cities  built 
By  other  nations,  and  for  them  reserved 
By  their  providing  Qod,  the  prophet  stood    . 
Aiid  gaz'd  delighted;  holy  rapture  seiz'd 
His  swelling  heart,  and,  as  he  turn'd  aside 
To  his  attendant  ministers,  he  said— 

"  Lead  me  to  yonder  plain  where  Joshua  stands, 
And  with  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  tribes 
Awaits  my  coming :  for  I  feel  a  hand, 
That  warns  me  thither,  and  arrested  holds 
The  stroke  of  death,  till  1  shall  breathe  a  nray  r 
For  my  beloved  people,  and  expire." 


anticipation.  , 

(From  Mr.  Wob»$wortjTs  Poems.) 

"QHOUT,  for  a  mighty  Vicjtary  is  won ! 

O  On  British  ground  the  invader*  are  laid  low  j 
The  breath  of  Heaven  has  drifted  them  like  snow,  . 
And  left  them  lying  in  the  silent  wa, 
Never  to  rise  again,  4—rthe  work  is  done. . 
Come  forth,  ye  old  men,  aaw  in  peaceful  show 
And  greet  your  sons  !  drams  beat,  and  trumpets  blow  ! 
Make  merry,  wives  !  ye  little  children  stun 
Your  grandame's  ears  with  pleasure  of  your  noise  ! 
Clap,  infants,  clap  your  hano> !  Divine  most  bo 

That 
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That  triumph,  when  the  very  worst,  the  pain, 
And  even  the  prospect  of  our  brethren  slain, 
Hath  something  in  it  which  the  heart  enjoys : 
In  glory  will  they  sleep  and  endless  sanctity. 


Song  at  thb  Feast  of  Brougham  Caitlk, 

Upon  the  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and 
Honours  of  his  Ancestors. 

.    (From  the  Same.) 

HIGH  in  the  breathless  hall  the  Minstrel  sate, 
And  Emont's  murmur  mingled  with  the  song. 
The  words  ot  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A  festal  st   in  that  hath  been  si)eot  long. 

"  From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower, 

The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 

Her  thirty  years  of  Winter  past, 

The  red  rose  is  revived  at  last  5 

She  litis  her  head  for  endless  spring, 

For  everlasting  blossoming ! 

Both  roses  flourish,  red  and  white* 

In  love  and  sisterly  delight ; 

The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended* 

And  all  old  sorrows  now  are  ended. 

Joy !  joy  to  both !  bat  most  to  her 

Who  is  the  Flower  of  Lancaster  1 

Behold  her  how  she  smiles  to  day 
On  this  great  throng,  this  bright  array ! 
Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  corner  of  the  halfcj 
But,  chiefly,  from  above  the  board 
Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  lord, 
A  Clifford  to  his  own  restored. 
They  came  with  banner,  spear,  and  shield) 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bosworth-field. 
Not  long  the  avenger  was  withstood, 
Earth  help*d  him  with  the  cry  of  blood  j 
St.  George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  blessed  angels  cmwn'd  the  right. 
Loud  voice  the  land  hath  utter'd  forth, 
We  loudest  in  tbefcithful  North : 
Our  fields  rejoice;  our  mountains  ring, 
Our  streams  proclaim  a  welcoming , 
Our  strong  abodes  and  castles  see 
The  glory  of  their  loyalty. 
How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour 
plough  she  is  but  a  lonely  fewer  S 

Silent, 
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Silent,  deserted  of  her  best, 
Without  an  innate  or  a  guest, 
Knight,  Squire,  or  Yeoman,  Page,  or  Groom* 
We  have  them  at  the  Feast  of  Brough*m. 
How  glad  Pendragon,  though  the  sleep 
Of  years  be  on  her  !  She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. 
Rejoiced  is  Brough,  right  glad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  stream  ; 
And  she  that  keepeth  watch  and  ward 
Her  statelier  Eden's  course  to  guard  5 
They  both  are  happy  at  this  hew, 
Though  each  is  but  a  lonely  tower : 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride 
For  one  fair  house  by  Emoot's  side. 
This  day  distinguished  without  peer 
To  see  her  master  and  to  cheer  $ 
Him,  and  his  Lady  Mother  dear. 
Oh  !  it  was  a  time  forlorn 
When  the  fatherless  was  bom- 
Give  her  wings  that  she  may  fly, 
Or  she  sees  her  infant  die  ! 
Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Hunt  the  mother  and  the  child. 
Who  will  take  them  from  the  light  > 
—Yonder  is  a  man  in  sight- 
Yonder  is  a  house—but  where } 
No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 
To  the  caves,  and  to  the  brooks, 
To  the  clouds  of  heaven  she  looks  j 
She  is  speechless,  but  her  ty^M 
Pray  in  ghostly  agonies. 
Blissful  Mary,  mother  ftild, 
Maid  and  mother  undated, 
Save  a  mother  and  her  child } 
Now  who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Carrock's  side,  a  Shepherd  Boy  ? 
No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that  pan 
Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass.    • 
Can  this  be  he  who  hither  came 
In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  ? 
O'er  whom,  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man's  bread  ? 
God  loves  the  child ;  and  God  hath  will'd 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfill'd, 
The  Lady's  words,  when  fore'd  away* 
The  last  she  to  her  babe  did  say, 
*  My  own,  my  own,  thy  fellow-guest 
I  may  not  be ;  but  rest  thee,  rest, 
For  lowly  shepherd's  life  i$  best !'  Alas ! 
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Alii!  when  evil  men  are  strong 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 
The  boy  must  part  from  Moiedale's  groves, 
And  leave  Blencathara's  ragged  coves, 
And  quit  the  flowers  that  Summer  brings 
To  Glenderamakin's  lofty  springs  ; 
Most  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  rear.  • 
Give  Sir  Lancelot  Tbrelkeld  praise ! 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days ! 
Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 
For  this  young  bird  that  is  distrest, 
Among  thy  branches  safe  he  lay, 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play, 
When  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 
A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  of  fear 
And  heaviness  in  Clifford's  ear ! 
I  said,  when  evil  men  are  strong, 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long, 
A  weak  and  cowardly  untruth  ! 
Our  Clifford  was  a  happy  youth, 
And  thankful  through  aweary  time, 
That  brought  him  up  to  manhoods  prime. 
Again  he  wanders  forth  at  will, 
And  tends  a  flock  from  'hill  to  hill ; 
His  garb  is  humble  5  ne'er  was.  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien  ; 
Among  the  shepherd-grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  child  of  strength  and  state ! 
Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  solemn  glee, 
And  a  chcarful  company, 
That  learn'd  of  him  submissw  ways ; 
And  comforted  his  private  dajt*> 
To  his  side  the  fallow-deer  m  * 
Came,  and  rested  without  fete* 
The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea, 
Stoop'd  down  to  pay  him  fealty  ; 
And  both  the  undying  fish  that  swim 
Through  Itot/scale-Tara  did  wak  on  him, 
The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 
In  their  immortality, 
They  moved  about  in  open  sight, 
To  and  fro,  for  his  delight. 
He  knew  the  rocks  which  angels  haunt 
'    On  the  mountains  visitant  $ 

He  hath  ketm'd  them  taking  wing  i 
And  the  caves  where  fearies  sing 
He  hath  entered  5  and  been  told 
By  voices  how  men  liv'd  of  old. 
Among  the  heavens  his  eye  canst* 
Face  of  thing  that  is  to  b$j 
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And,  if  men  report  ttm  right, 
He  can  whisper  words  of  might. 
Now  another  day  is  come, 
Fitter  hope  and  nobler  doom  : 
He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook, 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book  j    . 
Armour  rusting  in  his  balls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calk j 
'  Quell  the  Scot/  exclaims  the  Lance, 
Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 
Is  the  longing  of  the  shield- 
Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  field; 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
Groan  thou  with  our  victory  I 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 
When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power, 
Mail'd  and  hors'd,  with  lance  and  sword, 
To  his  ancestprs  restored, 
Like  a  re-appearing  star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar, 
First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  !" 

Alas  !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed, 
Who,  long  compell'd  in  humble  walks  to  go, 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  sooth'd  and  tamed. 
Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 
In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  race, 
Revenge,  and  aU  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead :  t 

Nor  did  he  change  ;  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 
Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth  ; 
The  Shepherd  Lord  was  konour'd  more  and  more  r 
And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
'  The  Good  Lord  Clifford'  was  the  name  he  bore. 


Thb  Battle  of  Morvbh. 

(From  Mr.  Ross's  Translation  of  Book  I.  of  Fingal.) 

"  T  IKE  the  thunder  of  autumn  from  two  (opposing)  mountains, 

JLi  The  heroes  advanced  to  the  charge  j 
Like  torrents  from  two  (opposing)  rocks, 
Rushing  and  pouring  on  the  plain : 
Loud,  dark,  and  rough  in  battle, 
Met  Innisfail  and  Lochlin. 
Chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief, 

And 
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And  man  with  man  : 

Steel  grated  on  steel : 

Helmets  on  high  were  cleft, 

Wood  pouring  thick  around. 

The  bow-string  sounded  to  the  polished  yeW  ; 

Darts  rushed  along  the  sky  ; 

Spears  fell  in  splinters  on  every  side. 
As  the  lightning  of  night  on  the  hill : 

As  the  loud  roar  of  the  sea, 

When  rolls  the  wave  on  high j 

As  thunder  behind  the  rocks: 

Were  the  fury  and  noise  of  the  battle. 

Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  had  been  there, 

To  describe  the  scene  in  soog 5 

Feeble  had  been  their  voice  to  relate 

The  countless  numbers  of  the  slain. 

Many  werfc  the  deaths  of  heroes ; 

Wide  poured  their  blood  on  the  ground. 
Mourn,  ye  sons  of  song, 

For  SithaUin  of  mighty  heroes. 

Heave  thy  white  breast,  O  £iver, 

For  the  noble  and  warlike  Ardan  j 

They  fell,  like  two  hinds  from  the  hill, 

By  the  hand  of  Swaran  of  dark- brown,  shields, 

When  he  moved  through  thousands  with  might, 

Like  a  ghost  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;— 

A  ghost  which  dindr  sits. 

Half  made  of  the  mist  from  the  north. 

When  bends  the  shipwrecked  mariner 

A  look  of  woe  o'er  the  face  of  the  deep. 
Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side, 

Chief  of  the  showery  isle ; 

Thy  sword  (was)  in  the  path  of  conquest 

Like  lightning  flashing  with  speed, 
When  the  people  fell  in  the  vale,  • 
And  the  hills  are  wrapt  in  flames. 
Dusronnal  snorted  over  heroes ; 
Sithfada  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood. 
Many  heroes  lay  behind  him, 
Like  trees  along  the  torrents  of  Crotnla, 
When  a  blast  passes  through  the  heath, 
With  the  airy  ghost  of  night. 
Weep  on  the  echoing  rock, 
Noble  maid  of  the  isle  of  ships ; 
Bend  thy  fair  face  over  the  ocean, 
Purer  than  the  ghost  on  the  height, 
Which  rises  majestic  and  slow, 
As  a  sun-beam  on  the  silent  hill. 
He  fell,  he  quickly  fell  in  the  battle* 
Lifeless  is  thy  lovely  youth 
Beneath  the  sword  of  noble  Cuchullin. 
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Why  fit  them  to  pale  and  00  cold  > 

No  more  shall  be  engage  in  war ; 

No  more  shed  the  blood  of  the  mighty. 

Trocar,  young  Trenar  is  fallen. 

No  more,  O  maid*  shalt  thou  see  thy  love. 

His  grey-hounds  mournfully  bowl, 

While,  at  home,  they  behold  his  ghost. 

His  bovr  is  bare  and  unstrung  $ 

His  death-shriek  is  heard  on  the  hill. 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the  shore, 
The  troops  of  Swaran  advanced ; 
As  meets  tjhe  shore  a  thousand  waves, 
So  Erin  met  Swaran  of  ships. 
There  were  the  groans  of  death, 
The  hard  crash  of  contending  arms, 
Shields  and  mails  in  shivers  on  the  ground, 
Swords  in  all  hands  like  lightning  in  the  air, 
The  cry  of  battle  from  wing  to  wing, 
The  roaring,  bloody,  hot  encounter, 
Like  a  hundred  hammers  wildly  beating 
Successive  spark*  from  the  red  (son  of  the)  furnace. 
Who  are  these  on  the  hilly  Lena  ? 
Who,  dark  and  gloomy  in  aspect  ? 
Who,  like  two  black  clouds  ? 
Each  hero's  sword  like  lightning  on  the  waves  ? 
The  face  of  the  bill  is  moved, 
The  rocks  of  the  ocean  tremble. 
Who  are  these  but  Swaran  of  ships, 
And  the  illustrious  chief  of  Erin  ? 
Oblique  look  the  eyes  of  the  hosts, 
As  the  chiefs  approach  in  their  strength. 
Night  falls  on  the  combat  of  heroes, 
And  conceals  the  doubtful  fight. 

Aloag  the  heath,  on  the  mountain  side, 
Was  heaped  by  Dorglass  the  game, 
Which  the  heroes  had  killed  in  the  chase> 
Before  they  left  the  hill  of  the  deer. 
A  hundred  youths  collect  the  heath ; 
Ten  raise  the  blazing  flame ; 
Three  hundred  gather '  \t  smooth  stones ; 
A  hundred  dress  the  meat  in  haste  : 
Wide  spread  the  smoke  and  the  feast. 

Then  said  the  generous  chief, 
The  magnanimous  Prince  of  Erin, 
(While,  leaning  on  his  spear,  be  rose,) 
To  Fena's  son,  the  first  of  bards  ; 
"  Carril  of  ancient  times, 
"  Why  spread  the  feast  alone  for  me, 
"  While  the  warlike  king  of  Loch  1  in, 
"  On  Erin's  shore,  has  no  repast  from  the  hill  ? 
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"  The  Chief  is  fir  from  the  deer  of  Locbiin  -, 

"  His  hall  it  remote  and  void. 

"  Bear  my  word  in  peace  to  the  hero  j 

"  Call  hither  the  chief  of  ships  ; 

"  Let  him  come  from  the  roaring  of  the  waves, 

'*  To  the  feast  of  generous  Erin. 

ec  Let  him  hear  the  soft  sound 

"  Of  the  grove,  while  niglit  is  under  a  cloud : 

rr  Loud  and  boisterous  is  the  wind 

«'  Which  blows  from  his  native  sea. 

"  Let  him  praise  the  soft-sounding  harp, 

"  And  the  song  of  heroes  on  the  hill/* 

The  mild  speaking  Carril  went ; 
He  called  the  chief  of  the  dark-brown  shield*. 
"From  the  skins  of  great  boars,  arise; 
"  Let  Swaran,  king  of  mountains,  arise  ; 
*«  The  joy  of  the  shell  of  feasts 
"  Is  round  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.** 
He  answered  sullen  and  slow, 
Like  the  rising  storm  on  Cromla; 

"  Tbeugh  all  the  maids  of  Innis-fail  should  < 
"With  their  polished  arms  of  snow, 
"  Their  while  breasts  heaving  high, 
"*    u  Their  eyes  soft-rolling  in  love  j 
"  Here  shall  Swaran  remain, 
«'  Like  the  thousand  rocks  of  Lochlin, 
*«  Here,  till  the  sun-beam  rise  in  the  east> 
«  To  light  Cuchullin  to  death. 
"  Pleasant  to  me  is  the  wind  of  Lochlin, 
"  Which  raises  the  loud  roar  of  the  sea  3 
"  Which,  in  the  lofty  shrouds.,  recals 
"  The  remembrance  of  my  matchless  woods  ; 
«*  Of  die  green-hued  woods  of  Gormal, 
9€  Which  bent  alternate  to  the  breeze, 
"  When  foaming  blood  Was  on  my  spear  j 
"  The  blood  of  the  dark  furious  boar. 
"  Let  Cuchullin  give  tribute  to  me; 
"  (Let  him  yield)  the  throne  of  blue-shielded  Cormac. 
<c  If  not ;  when  the  fight  is .  renewed, 
"  Both  land  and  stream  of  Fal  are  mine/' 
"  Sad  are  the  words,"  said  the  bard, 
"  Which  proceeded  from  brown-shielded  Swaran/" 
"  Sad  to  himself  alone," 
Replied  the  Noble  son  of  Socio. 
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DOMESTIC   LITERATURE 

Of  the  Year  1807. 


CHAPTER  L 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  Biblical  Criticism,;  Tlieological  Criticism;  Sacred  Morals; 
Lectures,  Sermons  and  Discourses ;  Single  Sermons ;  Controversial 
Divinity. 


IF,  in  the  course  of  the  annual 
survey  before  us,  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  notice  any  new 
edition,  or  new  version  of  any  en- 
tire book  of  the  sacred  scriptures  5 
we  have,  nevertheless,  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  various 
publication!  of  no  small  merit,  as 
biblical  comments  and  illustrations : 
to  publications  equally  instructive 
to  the  student,  and  consolatory  to 
the  matured  christian.  We  shall 
open  our  retrospect  with  Dr. 
Graves's  "  Lectures  on  the  four  last 
(last  four)  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch," in  two  volume*  octavo. 
These  lectures  were  published  at 
Dublin,  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
primate.  Their  object  is  to  shew 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, chiefly  from  internal  evidence  5 
and  they  discover  an  attentive  exa- 
mination, a  depth  of  research,  and 
a  judicious  arrangement  of  materi- 
als, which  reflect  great  credit  on 
their  author,  and  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  those  who  have 
stepped  forward  with  a  manly  and 
pious  zeal  to  repel  the  assailants  of 
revelation.  The  lectures  are  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  is  devot- 
ed to  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  truth  of  the  history, 


both  of  the  ordinary  and  miraculous 
events  recorded  in  its  last  four  books. 
In  die  course  of -his  part,  the  author 
satisfactorily  proves,  that  the  Jews 
as  a  nation  have  uniformly  received 
the  Pentateuch  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  their  establishment  to  the 
present  day,  as  the  only  authentic 
history  of  their  primary  legislator 
and  his  institutions  3  that  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  however  they  may  in- 
cidentally vary  in  a  few  subordinate 
points  from  the  bible  narration,  is  a 
collateral  testimony  in  proof  of  the 
same  position  j  that  the  transactions 
detailed  in  the  last  four  books  of 
this  common  history,  flow  from  the 
foundation  which  is  laid  for  them  in 
the  first,  and  mutually  and  com- 
pletely harmonize  j  and  that  the  or- 
dinary events  of  the  Jewish  history 
are  incredible,  if  separated  from  the 
miraculous,  but  fprm  an  easy  and 
consistent  narration,  if  combined 
with  them.'  The  second  part  dis- 
cusses the  theological,  moral,  and 
political  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  branching  out  into  considera- 
tions upon  the  origin,  nature,  and 
effects  of  idolatry,  and  especially 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt  >  the  expe- 
diency and  excellence  of  the  deca- 
logue, as  well  in  regard  to  its  sanc- 
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tity  as  its  spirit  of  benevolence  $  the 
conformity  of  the  penal  law  to  the 
moral  and  religious  system  of  the 
Jews  j  andt  the  political  code  of 
Moses.  In  the  third  part,  the  vari- 
ous objections  and  cavils  which  have 
been  advanced  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  die  Pentateuch  by  infidels 
and  sceptics,  are  replied  to  with 
equal  temper  and  argument  $  our 
author  discusses  the  treatment  of 
the  Cauaanites,  and  frees  it  from 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
usually  supposed  to  embarrass  it  5  he 
supports  with  convincing  ability  the 
reality  of  die  Mosaic  miracles; 
proves  the  expediency  of  the  tem- 
poral sanctions  by  which  the  Jewish 
Code  was  defended ;  examines  how 
far  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
has  any  foundation  in  the  Mosaic 
writings,  and  maintains  that  it  is  to 
be  traced  there,  though  it  does  not 
form  a  lejgal  sanction  ;  controverts 
the  objection  arising  from  the  limi- 
tation of  Judaism  to  a  single  nation, 
and  successfully  resists  die  supposed 
-  inconsistency  of  the  Jewish  ,  and 
Christian  schemes.  We  have  been 
peculiarly  pleased  with  our  author's 
survey  of  the  political  institutes  of 
the  Hebrew  legislator,  by  which,  as 
he  observes,  six  hundred  thousand 
freeholders  were  endowed  with  in- 
dependent properties,  the  direct 
grant  of  the  Almighty  himself,  the 
avowed  sovereign  of  the  Jewish 
state;  these  family  properties,  he 
proceeds  to  notice,  were  preserved 
as  much'  as  possible  from  alienation, 
by  subsidiary  laws  tending  to  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  debt 5  and, 
if  alienated  for  a  time,  had  their 
reversion  secured  at  regular  periods 
to  the  descendants  of  the  original 
proprietors.  The  distribution  of  this 
body  of  freeholders  through  the 
land,  and  especially  the  mode  and 
manner  of  their  distribution  by 
tribes  and  families,  constituted  aa 


additional  provision  for  their  union 
and  happiness.  They  were  directed 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  attached  to 
domestic  life,  estranged  from  war, 
but  bound  to  assemble  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country;  exhibiting 
and  producing  by  this  plan  a  secure 
barrier  against  hostile  violence,  and 
internal  ambition ;  they  acknow- 
ledged and  were  governed  by  a 
nobility,  by  magistrates,  and  by 
elders,  possessing  patrimonies  ade- 
quate to  their  respective  ranks,  ve- 
nerated for  their  patriarchal  descent, 
and  uniting  in  their  persons  a  civil 
and  military  authority  by  an  here- 
ditary right,  so  as  effectually  to  pre- 
clude all  jealousy  and  discord.' 

The  following  passage  of  this 
very  valuable  wort:  we  cannot  avoid 
quoting,  as  being  equally  enriched 
with  historic  truth,  sound  argument, 
and  elegant  diction:  it  relates  to 
the  eventual  necessity  of  mtrodnc- 
ing  the  Christian  system,  as  a  so- 
persession  to  the  Jewish4,  and  the 
gradual  train  of  events  by  which 
die  due  season  and  fulness  of  time 
for  its  successful  appearance  was 
accomplished.  "  It  is  equally  re- 
markable, that  the  higher  we  ttaos 
the  theological  opinions  af  the  Gre- 
cian philosophers  and  the  popular 
systems  of  religion  in  the  indent 
world,  the  more  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted  are  they  found.  The  Bear- 
er we  approach  to  the  source  of 
eastern  tradition,  *  the  more  conspi- 
cuous appears  the  radiance  of  tfat 
heavenly  light  of  original  revelation, 
whose  beams,  though  clouded  and 
dispersed,  still  contributed  to  en- 
lighten and  direct  mankind :  tee 
more  clear  traces  do  we  discover  of 
that  primaeval  and  patriarchal  reli- 
gion which  acknowledged  the  ex- 
istence, and  inculcated  the  worship 
of  the  true  and  only  God.  We  nod 
no  mortals,  vet  exalted  to  divinities, 
no  images  in  their  temples,  no  i»- 
*  part 
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fetare  or  cruel  rites.  But  when  men 
Knowing  God,  glorified  him  not  as 
God,  *'  their  foolish  hearts  were 
darkened ;"  notwithstanding  the 
progress  of  reason  afcd  civilization* 
the  absurdities,  profanations,  and 
crimes  of  idolatry  multiplied  with- 
out end;  philosophy  plunging  into 
vain  disputations,  wandered  from 
the  truth;  or  shrinking  from  the 
terrors  of  persecution,  did  not  dare 
to  avow  it.  But  amidst  this  increas- 
ing gloom  of  idolatrous  ignorance 
and  error,  this  wide-spreading  con- 
fusion which  threatened  to  reduce 
the  whole  moral  and  religious  world 
to  a  wild  chaos  of  Vice  and  disorder, 
an  over-ruling  Providence  gradually 
prepared  for  introducing  the  glori- 
ous light  of  the  gospel,  and  turning 
mankind  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  Literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  fine  arts,  were  rapidly 
difrused  over  Greece,  and  cultivated 
with  a  degree  of  ardour  unequalled 
in  any  other  age  or  country.  Broken 
into  small  and  free  governments, 
blessed  with  the  finest  climate,  the 
most  picturesque  scenery,  and  the 
most  ingenious  and  animated  people; 
here  was  formed  a  language  copious, 
expressive,  and  harmonious;  and 
here  were  produced  those  immortal 
works  in  poetry,    eloquence>  and 

Ehilosophy,  which  rendered  that 
tnguage  the  universal  dialect  of  the 
polite  and  learned,  both  in  the  east 
and  west ;  and  thus  prepared  it  to 
become  a  general  and  permanent 
medium  of  communication,  in  which 
the  records  and  truths  of  Christian* 
ity  might  be  distinctly  and  safely 
handed  to  succeeding  ages." 

"  A  concbe  view  of  the  succes- 
sion of  sacred  literature  in  a  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  authors  and. 
their  works  from  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  characters  to  the  year 
or  our  Lord  345  :  by  Adam  Clarke, 
A.  M."    This  view  U  somewhat  too 


concise,  as  our  readers  will  perhaps 
agree  with  us  in  thinking,  when  we 
inform  them  that,  (hough  it  fern* 
braces  a  range  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  viz.  from  the  age  ot 
Moses  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  *ra> 
and  undertakes  to  give  a  survey  oj 
all  the  sacred  writers  within  this 
period,  and  to  appreciate  their  re* 
spective  pretensions  and  merit*;  it 
is  limited  to  a  single  volume  in 
twelves,  pf  not  more  than  three  huA* 
dred  and  twelve  pages.  Yet  th£fe  is 
much  in  it  that  is  highly  Worthy  <jf 
praise,  and  very  little  that  may  not  * 
be  read  with  advantage.  Mr.  Clarke 
has,  nv  reality,  evinced  a  depth  of 
research,  an  acquaintance  with  ori- 
ental languages,  an  accuracy  of 
judgment,  and  a  general  love  of 
literature,  that  qualify  him  for  much 
more  extensive  communications; 
and  we  trust  that  the  present  is  d 
mere  prolegomenon  to  a  work  of 
more  ramification  and  detail.  In 
the  mean  while  to  those  who  have 
not  the  time  or  the  talents  to  unlock 
for  themselves  the  arcana  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  erudition,  and  espe- 
cially who  wish  for  a  digest  of  their 
chief  contents,  reduced  to  the  most 
concentrated  abridgment,  the  most 
"concise  view"  of  which  they  seerrk 
capable,  we  can  honestly  recom* 
mend  to  them  the  very  ingenious  and 
elaborate  opuscule  before  us.  Hav* 
ing  thus  freely  testified  to  the  value 
of  this  ,r  concise  view/*  we  may  be 
allowed,  without  forfeiting  our  pre* 
tensions  to  candour,  to  point  out  one 
or  two  little  defects  that  have  occur* 
red  to  us  upon  an  attentive  perusal, 
Mr.  Clarke  seems  dissatisfied  with 
every  thing  yet  offered  us  by  the 
philosophers  to  explain  the  origin  oi* 
writing  and'  of  alphabetical  charac* 
ters ;  but  we  are  afraid,  from  the 
specimen  before  us,  that  our  biblical 
critics  are  as  little  capable  of  irradi- 
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ating  the  subject  as  the  philosophers. 
We  remember  that  Mr.  Da  vies  in 
his  €<  Celtic  Researches, *'  published 
in  1804,  laboured  with  all  the  learn- 
ing he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
point,  to  pfove  that  written  as  well 
as  oral  language  was  miraculously 
bestowed  upon  Adam  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  Not  so,  Mr.  Clarke-,  taking 
a  rapid  sweep  through  about  five  and 
twenty  centuries  from  this  epoch, 
he  contends,  that  alphabetical  cha- 
racters and  writing  were  first  mira- 
culously communicated  upon  the 
giving  of  the  law,  "  as  then  God  Is 
said  to  have  written  the  decalogue 
with  his  own  finger."  Now,  why  it 
/should  be  supposed  necessary  to 
main  tain,  on  any  account,  that  a 
knowledge  of  writteu  language  was 
only  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  a  preternatural  interposition,  any 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  art  or  science  for  which  man 
is  qualified  by  the  ordinary  powers 
and  faculties  he  possesses,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend. 
In  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  smallest  progress  has  been  made 
towards  civilization,  we  meet  with 
some  attempt  or  other  to  represent 
articulate  sounds  or  ideas  by  visible 
marks,  and  this  in  almost  every 
possible  diversity :  sometimes  by 
rude  arbitrary  indentations,  and  at 
othe/s  by  direct  pictures  or  images. 
The  very  diversity  evinces  the  com- 
mon and  natural  propensity  of  man- 
kind to  a  commemorative  symbo- 
lism, and  should  seem  at  the  very 
same  time  equally  to  disprove  the 
necessity  and  the  fact  of  a  miracu- 
lous interposition—  the  *  necessity, 
because  it  supposes  the  exercise  of 
a  miracle  where  it  is  does  not  seem 
to  be  wanted  j  and  the  fact,  because 
there  would  then  appear  a  much 
greater  unity  in  the  mode  of  forming 
symbolic  characters  than  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  ever  has  been,  or 


perhaps  ever  will  be  in  the  worli. 
If  mankind  may  be  imagined  capa- 
ble by  their  own  natural  poweos  «f 
inventing  a  system  of  picture-writ- 
ing ;  such,  for  example,  as  formerly 
existed  in  Egypt,  and  still  exists  in 
China,  and  South  America,    there 
requires  but  a  small  portion  of  faith 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  also 
possessed  of  natural  powers  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  invent  a 
system  of  alphabet- writing ;  while, 
inversely,  if  we  conceive  that  they 
have  not  naturally  faculties  adequate 
to  a  system  of  symbolic  characters 
of  any  kind,  and  that  alphabet-writ- 
ing was  in  consequence  miraculous- 
ly bestowed  upon  them,    it  seems 
impossible    to  conceive  that  they 
could  ever  have  possessed  any  other 
kind  of  written  language  than  alpha- 
betic;   or  rather,    that  alphabetic 
could  have  been  exchanged  for  pic- 
ture-writing.      We    know   indeed 
that  every  art  and  science  is  just  as 
capable  of  degenerating  as  of  im- 
proving j  but  picture-writing  is  not 
a  degeneration  of  aiphabctic-icriting; 
it  is  altogether  a  different  invention, 
though  the  end  proposed  by  both  is 
the  ^rmc.    These  are  general  obser- 
vations, and  apply  equally  to  every 
theory  of  a  miraculous  interposition 
upon  this  subject.     But  wc  have  to 
object  more  immediately  and  parti- 
cularly to  Mr.  Clarke's  theory,  that 
although  we  have  no  direct  proof  ct 
the  actual  existence  of  writing  of  any 
kind,  previously  to  the  communi- 
calion  of  the  law,  we  have  inferential 
proof  of  the  fact,  in  the  antecedent 
command  of  Jehovah  to  Muses  to 
vtrite  in  a  book,  or  upon  a  scroll,  a 
narrative  of  the  victory  of  Joshua 
over  the  Amalekites,  as  a  national 
'archive  or  memorial,  Exod.xvii.  13 ; 
and  also  in  the  circumstance,  that 
neither  the  record  of  the  command- 
ments nor  of  this  victory  in  written 
characters,    is  represented  as  any 
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thing  extraordinary  or  novel  at  the 
respective  periods  of  these  separate 
transactions.  It  would  also  have 
become  our  author,  before  he  had 
advanced  this  theory,  to  have  de- 
cided upon  the  age  of  the  book  of 
Job,  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  over- 
thrown the  best  and  most  common 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  that  it 
possesses  the  highest  antiquity  of 
any  bobk  in  holy  writ  ;  and  tlfts, 
whether  written  by  Moses,  or  merely 
commuuicated  by  Moses  as  the  work 
of  Job  himself,  or  of  his  friend 
Elihu.  For  if  this  opinion  be  cor- 
rect, not  only  would  the  general 
existence  of  the  book  itself  be  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  the- 
ory ;  but  particularly  those  passages 
in  this  most  sublime  and  extraordi- 
nary poem,  in  which  scrolls  or 
books,  and  the  acts  both  of  writing 
and  engraving  are  clearly  and  defi- 
nitively referred  to,  as  matters  of 
common  notoriety  in  that  remote 
aera.  Mr.  Clarke  undertakes  to 
accuse  M.  Michaelis  and  Mr.  Marsh 
of  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  their  ob- 
servations on  the  controverted  text 
in  1  John  v.  7.  and  nevertheless  ad- 
mits the  passage  to  be  spurious. 
He  then  adds,  "  I  would  not  have 
my  readers  to  imagine,  that  the 
proofs  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  passage  are  demonstrative:  to 
me  they  are  not  so;  yet  they  are ' 
strongly  presumptive"  There  is  a 
strange  confusion  of  terms  in  this 
assertion :  a  presumption  and  a  proof 
are  two  distinct  ideas ;  and  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  is  nonsense :  if  there 
be  real  proofs  against  the  authenti- 
city of  the  text,  those  proofs  are 
necessarily  demonstrative;  for  an 
undemonstrative  proof  (could  the 
term  for  a  moment  be  admitted) 
would  be  no  proof  at  all.  But 
Mr.  Clarke  need  not  be  afraid  upon 
this  subject;  for  neither  Michaelis 
rru>r  Marsh  ever  conceived  that  they 


advanced  actual  demonstrations,!  but 
only  superior  arguments;  and  our 
author  has  here  confounded  the  one 
term  with  the  other. — In  his  history 
of  Theophilus,  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  sera,  and  died  in  the 
year  I  SI,  he  has  occasion  to  quote 
the  following  passage,  which  relates 
to  the  three  days  that  preceded  the 
formation  of  the    luminaries :— «* 

tf%it  v/ttpat  rvtoi  fifty  ria  rptci&of  rov  &tov» 
xoi  rov  Xotfw  avrov  **»  rns  apptas  tcvrov : 
'  these  three  days  were  types  of  the 
trinity  of  God,  and  his  word,  and 
his  wisdom:'  upon  which  he  ob- 
serves— <f  I  think  this  is  the  first 
place  where  the  word  rpi«  pr  trinity 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  primi- 
tive fathers ;  if  so,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  the  same  city  (An* 
tioch)  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians,  the  sacred  persons 
in  the  godhead  were  first  termed 
the  trinity."  Now,  without  entering 
into  the  question,  whether  the  terra 
rptas  were  ever  assumed  antecedent- 
ly or  not,  no  sober  Trinitarian  we 
believe  will  feel  himself  much  in* 
debted  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  pre- 
sent unwarranted  assertion,  that 
neither  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  was 
understood,  nor  even  the  term  made 
use  of,  till  nearly  two  hundred  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  — 
Christian  a*.ra.  Independently  of 
which,  we  are  by  no  means  unaware, 
that  the  general  course  of  the  expres- 
sion, as  it  here  runs,  may  just  as 
well  refer  to  the  platonism  of  the 
day  as  to  its  Christianity,  and  of 
course  will  prove  nothing. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that 
Mr.  S.  Burden  is  continuing  his  in- 
structive and  entertaining  compila- 
tion "  On  Oriental  Customs/*  as  an 
illustration  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
a  second  volume  of  which  has  now 
reached  us,  and,  like  the  first,  is  not 
only  collected,  as  it  professes  to  be ; 
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but  judidamly  «  collected  ftora  the 
most  celebrated  travellers  and  the 
most  eminent  critics  :*'  to  which 
sources  of  information  we  have 
also  to  add,  which,  the  modesty  of 
bur  compilist  has  prevented  him 
£opa  noticing,  that  he  has  not  unfre- 
quently  travelled  Into  other  regions, 
of  Creek  and  Roman  celebrity,  and 
has  embellished  his  subject  with 
extracts  tor  the  most  part  pertinent 
apd  elucidatory,  from  classical  his- 
toid a^ri  poets.  JhzX  in  the  ev 
pjanation  here  given  of  particular 
customs  referred  to  in  tie  scrip* 
tnres,  there  should  occasionally  be 
an  indulgence  of  a  fancy  somewhat 
t09  excursive,  ra^y  be  easily  con- 
ceived, and  will,  we  hope,  be  as 
easily  pardoned :  such  appear  to  us, 
upon  a  random  dip  into  the  pages, 
the  comments  marked  No.  1156, 
upon  the  red  horse  in  Zachariah,  and 
No.  1225,  upon  the  passage  in  the 
new;  testament "  prophecy  who  is  he 
that  smote  thee/*  No.  Qbi,  upon 
Job  y-  23-  "  fcr  thou  shalt  be  in 
league  with  the  stones  of  the  field," 
gives  us  a  very  recondite  and  remote 
explanation  by  referring  the  passage 
to  a,  custom  described  by  Van  Eg- 
nQont  and  Heyman,  called  scopUUm 
(ffjiJur/tAOt  by  these  writers,  and 
cofninon  to  Arabia,  which  consists 
•  in  one  patty**  placing  atones  in  the 
grounds  of  another  party  with  whom 
.the  first  is  at  variance,  "as  a  warn- 
ing that  any  person  who  dares  to  till 
that  field,  should  infallibly  be  slain 
by  the  contrivance  of  those  who 
placed  the  stones  there."  How  it 
comes  to  pass  that  an  Arabian  cus- 
torn  should  thus  have  been  celebrat- 
ed by  a  Greek  name,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  without  entering  into 
this  question,  if  our  author  had  only 
consulted_tbe  original  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  would  nave  foupd  that  all 
lis  journey  to  Arabia  might  have 
been  sgaredjfor  instead  of  "  stones  of 


the  field/*  the  original  gives-  m  no- 
thing more  than  "  tons"  or  "  tribes  of 
the  field,'*  Ttwa  ua  noxious  ani- 
jnals,  either  reptiles  or  quadrupeds » 
be  might$lsohaveknown,by  a  orach 
shorter  excursion,  that  the  term 
sons  or  progeny  was  first  exchanged 
ty  the  writers  of  the  septaagiot  ver- 
sion for  stones,  and  that  this  unau- 
thorised and  unintelligible  deviation, 
has  from  this  source  alone  found  its 
way  into  succeeding  versions*  un- 
worthy of  explanation,  and  to  the 
discredit  of  those  who  have  noverat* 
tempted  to  restore  the  true  reading. 
"  fiityiotkeca  Sacra,  or  Diction** 
ary  of  the  Holy  Scripture,**  2  vols. 
8vo.— Caknet's  dictionary  upon  this 
subject  is  a  very  valuable  work,  said 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
biblical  student.  Yet  it  is  not  with- 
out its  defects;  but  these  are  sot 
defects  which  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent work  seems  qualified  to  supply, 
who  for  explanation  too  frequently 
gives  us  system,  and  that  on  many 
occasions,  which  is  equally  remote 
from  liberality  and  from  fair  induc- 
tion. The  work  opens  with  the 
article  Aaron,  upon  which  we  bare 
a  particular  account  of  his  "  solemn 
investiture"  with  a  "  rjmark%%  upon 
the  typical  representation  of  his  gar- 
ments. "  And  here,*'  continues  oar 
lexicographer,  "  we  may  wetswrk 
what  a  ranarkable  piece  of  profa- 
nity it  is  in  those  who  now  usvrp  the 
name  of  priests,  to  array  themselves 
with  fantastical  robes,  whether  sa 
the  pontificals  of  Rome,  or  the  lawn 
sleeves  of  lesser  note ;  both  took 
their  origin  from  the  kraetitish 
priesthood 5  but  that  which  in  ikem 
w,as  glory  and  beauty,  because  pre- 
figuring the  coining  of  the  Gsest 
Priest,  is  now  proJsnity  is±  the  ex- 
treme" We  have  never  seen  a 
deeper  involution  ofi  hhindrrs  than 
in  this  short  passage  which  is 
equajly  fesjitato  of  logic,  sense,  and 
grammar, 
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grammar,  and  in  which  the  subject 
has  no  more  connection  with  the 
predicate  than  a  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  has  with  Jacob's 
Law  Dictionary." 

"  The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church ;  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lingard,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Why  the' 
writer  of  this  work  should  choose  to 
introduce  the  catholic  church  under 
the  masquerade  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  will  be  obvious  to  those  who 
ptruse  the  work  itself.  The  direct 
intention  of  Mr.  Lingard  is  to  ob- 
tain a  circulation -for  his  book  among 
persons  who  would  not  be  much 
disposed  to  read  it,  if  he  had  entitled 
it,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, <r  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  origin- 
ally professed  and  established  in  an 
early  period  of  English  History  ;M 
and  thereby  to  entrap  them  into  an 
acquaintance  with  his  own  portrai- 
ture of  the  general  features  and  cha- 
racter of  this  institution,  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  a  very  favour- 
able, if  not  a  nattering  likeness. 
We  have  no  objection  to  a  man's 
advancing  the  best  arguments  he 
can  in  support  of  any  'principles  or 
opinions  he  seriously  believes  to  be 
true ;  nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  Mr.  Lingard  is^a 
plausible  and  ao  able  writer;  but  we 
have  a  very  strong  objection  to  any 
man's  attempting  to  vend  his  pro- 
ductions by  a  title  which  does  not 
fairly  apply  to  them,  and  which  is 
purposely  meant  to  impose  upon  the 
unwary. 

"  An  Attempt  to  display  the 
original  Evidences  of  Christianity  in 
their  genuine  simplicity  j  by  N. 
Nesbett,  A.  M.  rector  of  Tunstall:*' 
a  queer  title  upon  a  subject  rather 
queerly  handled.  The  inspiration 
of  the  apocalvse  is  questioned  5  and 
the  bishop  of  London's  explanation 
of  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  refer- 
red to  Matt.  xxiv.  opposed  by  an 


explanation  of  a  different  tendency. 
We  see  no  reason,  however,  from 
any  thing  here  advanced  for  desert- 
ing the  bishop  for  the  rector;  not 
for  discharging  one  of  the  sublimest 
books  of  the  bible,  accredited  at  least 
from  the  second  century  of  the 
christian  aera,  from  the  sacred 
code. 

"  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Illus- 
trations of  the  Litany ;  by  the  Rev. 
L.  Booker,  LL.D.  rector  of  Ted- 
stone  Delamere,"  are  entitled  to 
much  commendation  ;  they  are  se- 
rious, succinct,  and  in  an  unexpen* 
sive  'form  j  and  are  accompanied 
with  various  admonitory  prayers, 
calculated  both  for  family  and  pri- 
vate use,  which  may  prove  profit- 
able- to  a  devout  christian  on  many 
occasions. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Sloan,  minis- 
ter of  Dornock,  Dumfries,  has,  in 
his  own  opinion,  given  us  "  The 
leading  Features  of  the  Gospel  deli- 
neated, in  an  attempt  to  explain 
some  unscrtptural  errors,  particular- 
ly the  absurd  tenet  that  mistakes  in 
religion  are  of  small  consequence." 
He  appears  to  be  a  very  earnest 
and  well-meaning  writer;  but  a 
style  so  loaded  with  acrimony  and 
vehement  accusation  as  the  present, 
is  not  best  of  all  qualified  to  delineate 
any  feature  of  the  gospel ;  much 
less  its  leading  feature.  This  kind 
of  style,  indeed,  is  adopted  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  in  which  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  author  be 
perfectly  free  from  error  in  his  own 
view  of  the  subject;  yet  even 
where  we  admit  him  to  be  correct, 
we  cannot  avoid  retorting  upon  hjm 
that  this  also  is  still  "  a  mistake  in 
religion  of  wo  trifling  consequence  ;'* 
and  such  a  mistake  as  we  trust  we 
shall  not  have  to  notice  again  in  any 
subsequent  writings  of  the  present 
minister  of  Dornock. 

How^different  the  spirit,  and  how 
much 
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much  more  engaging  and  persuasive 
the  diction  of  the  venerable  bishop 
of  London,  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
**  Tracts  on  various  Subjects,"  now 
for  the  first  time  collected  and  re- 
printed in  one  octavo  volume :  offer- 
ing to,  the  man  of  taste  a  valuable 
present  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
its  language,  and  to  the  pious  chris- 
tian an  invaluable  guide  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  doctrines.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  a  garland  well 
•elected,  and,  we  trust,  of  unfading 
flowers.  It  is  not  often  that  we  un- 
dertake to  notice  republications  of 
any  kind  $  but  we  could  not  let  the 
present  opportunity  pass  by,  of  once 
more  paying  our  tribute  of  sincere 
homage  and  veneration  to  a  prelate, 
whose  heart  has  uniformly  glowed 
with  a  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  and  whose  life  has  been 
uniformly  spent  in  promoting  it. 

"  Dissertations  on  the  Existence, 
Attributes,  Providence,  and  Moral 
Government  of  God ;  and  on  the 
duty,  character,  security,  and  final 
happiness  of  his  righteous  Subjects ; 
by  the  Rev.  David  Savile,  A.  M." 
This  title  is  so  full  that  little  needs 
to  be  added  to  it  in  explanation  of 
the  work  it  introduces.  The  topics 
discussed  are  fourteen,  viz.  the 
existence  of  God,  the  omnipresence 
of  God,  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
moral  government  of  God,  moral 
obligation,  the  character  of  the  up- 
right, the  security  of  the  upright, 
the  final  triumph  of  the  upright, 
the  evidences  of  a  future  state,  the 
prospect  of  a  future  state  opened  bv 
the  gospel,  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
life,  the  glory  of  the  righteous  in 
heaven  ;  a  subject  which  extends  to 
two  dissertations.  There  is  much 
sound  argument  in  the  general  in- 
quiry, and  not  too  recondite  for  men 
of  ordinary  capacity,  or  of  moderate 
reading.  The  author  seems  much 
in  earnest,  and  his  style,  though  not 


always  elegant,  is  often  bold  and 
animated. 

We  proceed  to  a  review  of  the 
discourses  and  sermons  of  the  year $ 
and  feel  no  small  delight  in  assert- 
ing that  they  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  in  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
judicious,  argumentative,  clear,  ele-r 
gant,  and  persuasive.  We  shall 
commence  with  "  A  Confutation  of 
Atheism  from  the  Laws  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  ;  in 
four  discourses,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge:  with 
introductory  Notes  and  Appendix  ; 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S. 
Plumian  Professor,  &c."  While 
Dr.  Paley,  and  many  other  writers 
of  high  reputation,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  the  existence  of  a  deity 
from  the  marks  of  design  and  intel- 
ligence manifested  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  world,  or  even  in  some 
individual  organs  appertaining  10 
some  individual  species,  and  hare 
admirably  succeeded  in  their  endea- 
vours, we  cannot  but  approve  the 
resolution  of  Professor  Vince,  to  co- 
operate in  the  same  comprehensive 
work  by  a  different,  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add  a  sublimer,  and  more 
magnificent  survey  of  nature ;  pe- 
culiarly qualified,  as  he  is  wcil 
known  fo  be  to  all  the  world,  from 
the  chair  he  so  ably  rills,  and  the 
proofs  of  indefatigable  attention  to 
this  bubject,  which  he  has  already 
laid  before  the  public.  The  topic 
cannot  too  frequently  be  discussed  ; 
the  arguments  cannot  be  too  nume- 
rous, nor  drawn  from  too  many 
quarters.  Many  of  the  points  insist- 
ed upon,  are  altogether  as  astonish- 
ing as  they  are  convincing  j  and  if 
not  mathematically  demonstrate  e, 
approach  as  nearly  a*  {kkm ble,  and 
a i  least  with  an  evidence  that  is 
in  every  respect  as  irrefragable.  The 
following  reflection  is  happy  and 
peculiarly  pcrtinerit :  £*  4*  from  ex- 
tending 
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tending  our  views  by  glasses,  tbe 
mind  receives  such  an  accession  of 
knowledge  and  pleasure,  what  may 
not  be  expected  when  it  shall  be 
admitted  to  a  nearer  view  of  all  the 
glorious  bodies  in  the  universe,  and 
see  Mew  as  they  are." 

*'  Lectures  on  Systematic  The- 
ology and  Pulpit  Eloquence ;  by  the 
late  George  Campbell,  D.D.  F.R.S." 
Svo.  To  Principal  Campbell  the 
christian  world  is  indebted  for  much 
useful  information,  in  a  variety  of 
forms ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see,  from 
the  posthumous  publication  before 
us,  that  "  he  being  dead,  still 
speaketh."  These  lectures  will  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  to  students 
in  divinity  j  for  whose  benefit  indeed 
they  were  originally  intended  in  1772 
and  1 7/3  5  and  why,  with  the  merit 
they  really  possess,  they  have  been 
so  long  suffered  to  remain  dormant, 
we  are  at  no  small  loss  to  ascertain. 
While  some  persons  of  more  zeal 
than  wisdom  are  too  apt  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  all  human  learn- 
ing, Dr.  Campbell  in  these  lectures 
sets  its  value  in  its  true  light,  by  ob- 
serving, after  having  rigidly  enforced 
the  necessity  of  an  atteution  to  the 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  tongues, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
©reek  and  Latin,  "  in  short,  we 
may  say  with  truth  of  all  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
of  history  and  philosophy  in  parti- 
cular; that  on  all  occasions  they 
are  ornamental  to  the  character  of  a 
minister,  and  on  many  occasions  may 
prove  greatly  useful.*'  AH  have  not 
-an  equal  taste  either'  for  science  in 
general  or  for  the  same  individual 
branch  of  it ;  but,  continues  he,  "  it 
will  neither  be  for  your  honour  nor 
your  interest  that  they  be  altogether 
laid  aside:  a  proper  appetite  for 
knowledge  is  here  all  in  all.  What 
I socrates  said  on  this  subject  so  per- 
tinently to  Demonicus,    I  say  to 


every  one  of  you — '  www  pt\oftafimu% 
«o*«/*«fcir  :• '  ifyou  love  learning,  you 
will  be  learned." 

"  Sermons  on  different  subjects  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,B.D."  3  vols. 
8vo.  The  apostolic  practice  of  «*  be- 
coming all  things  to  all  men,  that 
we  may  save  some,"  is  as  necessary 
to  be  followed  in  the  present  day,  . 
as  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
christian  religion.  Such  are  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  proba- 
bly such  they  have  always  been,  that 
multitudes  of  the  gayer  and  more 
fashionable  part  of  the  world,  upon 
whom  tbe  duties  of  religion  hkug 
but  loosely,  would  never  attend 
upon  sermons  either  of  a  very  re- 
condite and  scholastic,  or  of  a  very 
calvinistic  and  damnatory  texture: 
and  it  is  certainly,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion of  high  moment,  how  persons 
of  this  description  may  be  induced 
to  attend  at  all $  so  that  if  we  cannot 
do  them  all  the  good  we  could 
wish,  we  may  at  least  have  the 
chance  of  benefiting  them  by  a  few 
scattered  seeds,  a  few  incidental  ad- 
monitions which  may  im palpably 
wind  themselves  into  the  heart,  by  * 
inlisting  the  fashionable  feelings  -of 
the  day,  the  charity,  the  philan- 
thropy, the  sentimental  stimulus  to 
do  good,  into  the  sacred  cause  ;  and 
thus  of  leading  them,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  from  passion  to  reason, 
from  folly  to  wisdom,  from  giddiness 
to  solidity,  from  error  and  impiety 
to  rectitude  and  true  religion.  The 
sermons  before  us  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  written  un- 
der this  impression;  and,  though 
we  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  cal- 
culated for  any  other  places  than, 
the  chapels  of  such  charitable  insti- 
tutions as  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
within  the  walls  of  which  they  were 
delivered,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
they  have  been  doubly  serviceable 
in  that  place ;  that  they  have  often 
,  excited 
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excited  good  resolutions,  and  stimu- 
lated the  hand  of  benevolence.  Be- 
yond this  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
have  operated ;  they  float  too  much 
on  the  surface  of  vital  Christianity  to 
do  more. 

"  A  Body  of  Theology,  principally 
practical  j  in  a  scries  of  lectures  ; 
by  Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M."  8vo.  2 
vols.  Upon  several  doctrinal  points 
we  differ  toto  carlo  from  the  pre- 
sent writer:  yet  there  is  a  serious- 
ness, an  earnestness',  and  for  the 
most  pan  a  sound  and  solid  ratiocin- 
ation running  through  his  exertions, 
ao  drat  we  have  been  upon  the  whole 
highly  pleased  with  them,  and  can 
honestly  recommend  them  to  the 
world  at  large.  How  indeed  should 
it  be  otherwise  }  when  the  aurhor 
has  avowedly  token  Barrow  and 
Butler  for  his  "  guides, philosophers ; 
and  friends  •,"  has  imbibed  their 
spirit,  and  followed  their  legitimacy 
oii  induction.  The  work  is  intro- 
duced by  a  long  dedication  to  his 
grace  of  Grafton :  and  the  chief  sub- 
jects discussed  are,  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God;  life  a  state  of  proba- 
tion ;  the  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
but  inscrutability  of  the  divine  admi- 
nistration ;  free  will ;  necessity  of 
the  christian  revelation  ;  the  rational 
analogies  and  probabilities  in  favour 
of  a  future  life;  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  die  day  of  judgment ; 
the  Mosaic  preparatory  to  the  Chris- 
•  tian  dispensation  j  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion;  the  cruci- 
fixion and  resurrection.  There  is 
a  lecture  on  industry  which  we 
strongly  recommend  to  every  man ; 
we  have  been  also  much  pleased 
with  that  on  the  probatory  condition 
of  the  present  life.  The  most  ob- 
noxious of  the  whole  is  the  lecture 
on  the  day  -  of  judgment ;  in  the 
course  of  which  die  writer,  deviat- 
ing from  the  common  interpretation 
of  the  passage  in  which  our  Saviour 


•peaks  of  this  aweful  event,  eon- 
tends  that  no  general  judgment  will 
ever  take  place,  but  that  every  man 
immediately  upon  his  death  be- 
comes subject  to  a  personal  judg* 
ment  or  decision,  by  which  his  fu- 
ture fate  is  irrevocably  sealed.  In  a 
note  subjoined  to  this  port  of  the 
lecture  before  us,  Mr.  Fellowes  ob- 
serves, that  he  has  composed  a  work 
in  vindication  of  this  tenet ;  ofwbieb, 
however,  some  parts  "  are  so  little 
congenial  with  the  present  state  of 
theological  opinion,  that  it  will  pro- 
bably never  see  the  light.  The  au- 
thor, tired  of  controversy,  studious 
of  peace,  and  sighing  for  repose, 
wishes  not  again  to  take  the  field  as 
a  disputant,  or  to  involve  himself  in 
any  polemic  contention/'  We  wish 
this  principle  had  been  a  little  more 
pertinaciously  adhered  to ;  in  which 
case  the  lecture  in  question  would 
have  slept  (as  in  consistency  it  ought 
to  have  done)  upon  the  same  shelf 
as  the  work  here  referred  to. 

u  The  Romish  Church;  or  an 
historical  and  critical  view  of  some 
of  the  leadingdoctrinesofthe  church 
of  Rome  ,  in  a  series  of  discourses, 
preached  at  Bishopwearmouth,  in 
the  year  1 806  ;  by  the  Rev.  George 
Stephenson,  M.  A.M  8vo.  These 
discourses  are  dedicated  to  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  as  their  plan  'was  «g* 
gested  by  hints  communicated  in 
tliis  excellent  prelate's  charge  to  his 
clergy,  given  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. The  subjects  consecutively 
discussed  are  the  necessity  of  reve- 
lation ;  the  sufficiency  of  the  scrip- 
tures ;  the  claims  of  the  catholic 
church  to  infallibility;  invocation  of 
saints  and  angels  ;  of  the  virgin 
Mary  and  of  images;  rransuDstaoo- 
ation;  -confession  and  purgatory; 
indulgences  and  works  of  superero- 
gation j  extreme  unction;  the  impro- 
priety of  employing  a  foreign  tongue 
in  public  devotion  ;  the  ioblliHHjr 
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*nd  supremacy  of  tlie  pope;  neces- 
sity of  the  reformation ;  and  lastly, 
an  exhortation  to  christian  love  and 
charity.     Notwithstanding  the  de- 
graded and  palsied  state  of  the  papal 
power  at  the  present  moment,  it  is 
highly  useful  to  take  an  occasional 
view  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
peculiarly  characterised  it;  and  the 
view  before  us  is  conducted  with 
much  soundness  of  argument,  and 
liberality  of  spirit.       We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Stephen- 
son   sufficiently    distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Romish  and  the  Catholic 
church,  properly  so  called  :  and  we 
the  rather  point  out  this  want  of 
discrimination,  because  it  is  an  error 
into  which  protestant  polemics  are 
apt  to  fall.  The  catholic  church  never 
acceded  to  the  whole  that  has  often 
been  demanded  of  it  by  several  of 
the  most  tyrannic  popes,    and  to 
which  of  course  the  Romish  church, 
as  an  individual  branch  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  and  more  immediate- 
ly under  the  command  of  the  Vati- 
can, paid  implicit  obedience.    The 
Galilean  church,  for  example,  never 
assented  to  the  pope's  personal  infal- 
libility ;  but  only  to  the  infallibility 
of  general  and  ecumenical  councils ; 
while  the  Romish,  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  Spanish  churches,  have  as- 
sented to  the  former.    There  are 
various    other     points   on   which 
they  have  equally  differed,  but  upon 
which  we  cannot  enter  at  present. 
"  Parochial  Divinity;  or  Sermons 
on   various  Subjects;    by  Charles 
Abbott,  D.D.F.L.S."  8vo.       As 
theolodans  have  their  school-divi- 
nity, there  can  be  no  reason  why 
parishioners  may  not  have  their  pa- 
rochial-divinity.     But  though  we 
except  not  to  the  title,  nor  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  volume,  and 
least  of  all  to  the  author's  alleged 
motive  in  publishing  it,  "  that  of 
becoming  an  humble  instrument  in 


the  hands  of  Almighty  God  for  ex- 
tending the  knowledge,  the  power, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,"  we  except  very  much  to  the 
frequent  inaccuracies  and  inelegan- 
cies  with  which  the  body  of  the 
work  before  us  is  disfigured :  and 
we  except  the  rather,  because  the 
reverend  author  from  various  ante- 
cedent publications  upon  another 
subject,  has  given  positive  testimony 
that  these  blemishes  can  be  only  the 
result  of  a  truly  censurable  inatten- 
tion and  haste  in  composition,  and  a 
want  of  revision  afterwards. 

"  Eight  Lectures  on  the  occurren- 
ces of  the  passion- week,  &c. ;  by 
Richard  Mant,  D.  D."  12mo.  Mo- 
destly introduced,  seriously  drawn 
up  in  plain  unaffected  language, 
and  tending,  we  doubt  not,  to  afford 
Dr.  Mant's  parishioners  in  South- 
ampton, agreeably  to  his  own  im- 
mediate view,  and  for  whose  use 
they  were  composed,  '  some  assist* 
ance  in  their  devout  meditations  on 
the  momentous  transactions  of  the 
devout  and  holy  week.' 

"  Lectures  on. Scripture  Tracts; 
by  the  Rev/William  Bango  Collyer," 
8vo.  This  volume  being  the  labours 
of  a  young  dissenting  minister,  are 
dedicated  to  the  ex-Lord  Chancel- 
lor Erskine,  but  antecedently  to  his 
lordship's  resignation ;  as  though 
the  clergy  out  of  the  established  pale, 
as  well  as  tit  it,  had  views  of  church 
preferment.  For  the  rest,  the 
lectures  it  contains  are  for  the  most 
part  able  compilations  from  prior 
writers  of  acknowledged  authority, 
such  as  Prideaux,  Lardner,  Briant, 
Stillingfleet,  Pearson,  Doddridge? 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  fluent  and  easy.  *  We 
chiefly  object  that  Mr.  Collyer's  list 
of  authorities  is  too  circumscribed, 
and  neither  brought  down  sufficient- 
ly to  those  of  the  present  day,  nor 
extended  to  foreign  writers  of  unde- 
niable 
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ntable  'testimony  j  and  that  the  play- 
fulness of  his  youthful  fancy  should 
have  often  plunged  him  into  re- 
dundancies of  expression  which 
overload  him  with  their  weight; 
or,  in  pursuit  of  the  sublime,  should 
have  carried  him,  as  in  an  air-balloon, 
into  the  higher  regions  of  fine  writ- 
ing, from  which  he  is  ever)'  moment 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  down  and 
of  breaking  his  neck. 

"  Sermons,  by  Samuel  Charels, 
D.  D.  minister  of  Wilton,"  8vo. 
These  sermons  consist  of  four  only, 
and  are  of  a  peculiar  texture.  They 
'are  pithy,  sententious,  and  apoph- 
thegmatic;  enlivened  with  frequent, 
and  occasionally  with  very  apposite 
anecdotes,  drawn  from  modern  bio- 
graphy. They  may  not  be  suited  to 
every  taste;  but  de  gustu  non  dis- 
putandum ;  it  is  probable  they  may 
be  accurately  suited  to  that  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  composed.  We 
trust  also  that  they  are  suited  to  their 
pockets ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  vil- 
lage parishioners  can  afford  to  give 
seven  shillings  for  only  four  discour- 
ses ;  nor  is  it  always  that  we  are 
called  upon  (as  we  are  in  the  pre- 
sent instance)  to  censure  the  useless 
pomp  and  parade  of  swelling  out  so 
scanty  a  portion  of  matter  to  an 
octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  p^ges,'  through  the  conve- 
rgent medium  of  a  large  type,  wide 
spaces,  and  broad  latitudinary  mar- 
gins. 

"  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Barry,  M.  D.  consisting  of  Sermons 
preached  on  several  occasions  j  the 
friendly  cail  of  truth  and  reason  to  a 
new  species  of  Dissenters  j  and 
Essays,"  3  vols.  Svo.  This,  for  the 
most  part,  is  a  collection  cf  pieces 
already  before  the  public  :  there  is, 
however,  a  considerable  portion  of 
new  matter,  and  especially  in  the 
Essays,  which  are  Me  voted  to  the 
subjects  of  celibacy,  wedlock,  pride, 


duelling,  self-murder,  lying,  detrac- 
tion, avarice,  justice,  generosity, 
temperance,  excess,  and  death; 
every  one  of  which  is  well  worth  a 
serious  and  attentive  perusal.  Yet, 
had  the  work  before  us  consisted 
altogether  of  republished  matter,  so 
important  is  that  matter  in  itself, 
and  so  highly  do  we  value  the  ta- 
lents and  character  of  the  writer, 
that  we  should  have  thought  our- 
selves justified  in  departing  from 
our  usual  custom,  and  of  affording 
it  a  notice  in  its  new  form. 

"  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy ;  deli- 
vered iu  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Antholin,  Watling  Street  ;  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Draper,  D.  D."  8vo.  A 
very  useful  exposition ;  and  which, 
we  trust,  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
parishioner,  for  whom  it  was  more 
immediately  designed,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  many  hundreds  besides.  The 
texts  of  scripture  selected  for  each 
lecture  are  chosen  with  judgment ; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  method,  in 
the  present  appearance  of  the  work, 
which  we  should  much  like  to  see 
removed  in  'a  subsequent  edition. 
It  is  not  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  any  particular  pas- 
sage, as,  -at  present  the  lectures  have 
no  tide,  the  pages  no  head-line,  and 
the  hook  no  table  of  contents. 

"  Sermons  on  interesting  and  im- 
portant subjectsj  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wright,  A.  M."  8vo.  These  ser- 
mons extend  to  thirteen  j  but  the 
subjects  do  not  exceed  four  or  fae, 
and  are  hence,  for  the.  most  part, 
very  unmercifully  protracted.  As 
to  the  rest,  the  author's  sentiments 
appear  libera),  and  his  style  is  plain 
and  easy. 

"  Discourses,  moral  and  religious, 
adapted  to  a  naval  audience; 
preached  on  board  his  majesty's  ship 
the  Tremendous ;  by  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Baynes,  L.  L.B.*'  These  dis- 
course* 
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courses  appear  suitable  to  the  cha- 
racter, taste,  and  genius  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  :  the 
style  is  simple  and  unaffected  ;  the 
subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  practical ;  and  the 
number  of  discourses  here  offered 
is  sixty-four. 

"  Twenty     short    Discourses, 
adapted  to  village  worship,  or  the 
devotions  of    the  family.    Volume 
II.     Published   from  the  MSS.  of 
the  late  Rev.  B.  Beddome."     Peace 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  and  a 
worthy  minister  !     We  never  could 
go  hand  in  hand  with  Dr.  Beddome 
in  his  severe  calvinistic  views  y  but 
we  can  admire  his  character,  and 
with  success  to  these  honest  effusions 
of  a  heart  that  now  beats  no  more. 
"  Two  Sermons  and  a  Charge  : 
by  Luke  Heslop,  B.  D.  Rector,  &c. 
and   Archdeacon,   &c."     There  is 
much  knowledge  cf  the  times,  much 
sound  judgment,  excellence  of  ad- 
vice, and  liberality  of  spirit  in  these 
addresses.     The  first  sermon    was 
preached  before  the  judges  of  assize 
at  Newcastle  in  1305,  froa)  Romans 
xiii.  1  :  die  second  at  the  visitation 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
1800,  in  which  the  preacher  dis- 
cusses with  no  small  ability  the  im-. 
portance  of  the  christian,  miuistryj 
the  solemn  pledge  entered  into  by 
every  minister  to  discharge  it ;  and 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
charged with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
ministers  and  congregations.     The 
charge  was  delivered  at  a  visitation 
of  the  clergy  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  enters  with  peculiar  acuteness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  no  want 
of  christian  charity,  into  an  investi- 
gation of  that  sort  of  "plan  for  an 
universal    union     of  the    genuine 
church  of   Christ,"    so  frequently 
proposed,  and  apparently  so  sincerely 
recommended  by  those  who  chuse 
to  denominate  themselves  evangeli- 


cal poachers,  and  to  presume  that 
the  gospel  is  deposited  with  them* 
selves  alone.  This  address  is  well 
worth  an  attentive  perusal ;  and  we 
lament  that  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  give  even  a  faint  outline  of  it. 

Of  the  single  Sermons  of  the  year, 
that  of  Dr.  Laurence  "  On  singula- 
rity and  excess  in  Philological  Spe- 
culation, preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  April  19,  1807/' 
is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  a  prio- 
rity of  notice.  It  is  equally  original, 
erudite,  ingenious,  and  applicable 
to  important  errors  of  the  present 
times.  The  philological  specula- 
tions chiefly  adverted  to  and  repro- 
bated, are,  first,  that  of  biblical  ety- 
mologists, who  undertake  to  .resolve 
almost  every  mythological  absurdity, 
and  every  pagan  rite  into  some  re- 
nowned name,  ceremony,  or  event, 
recorded  in  the  old  testament  j  in 
order,  as  such  visionaries  dream, 
to  establish  its  peculiar  authenti- 
city 5  secondly,  that  of  the  mystic?, 
"  who,  in  various  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, which  seem  capable  only  of  a 
simple  explanation,  discover  deep 
and  recondite  mysteries  j  depressing 
the  letter,  and  exalting  what  they 
imagine  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
oracles  $  and  thirdly,  the  "  Sjcinian 
refinement,"  which, xt  in  order  to 
expel  scriptural  doctrines  from  scrip- 
tural phraseology,  constantly  af- 
fixes to  it  a  supposed  idiomatical  or 
metaphorical  meaning."  This  is  a 
sermon  which  concerns  the  chris- 
tian church  at  large ;  while  tho»e 
whose  conduct  is  reprobated,  are 
peculiarly  interested  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  charges  advanced  against 
them,  and  in  rebutting  them  as  well 
as  they  may  be  able. 

Dr.  Maltby's,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  also 
well  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  The 
text  is  St.  John  ix.  4.  ''  I  must  work 
the  work  of  him  that  sent  me  while 

it 
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tt  is  day,  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work/*  In  the  course  of 
this  address  the  preacher  maintains, 
with  mach  forte  and  eloquence, 
first,  that  to  every  individual  id  al- 
lotted the  performance  of  his  pe- 
culiar work  or  employment  $  next, 
tli.it  a  distinct  and  proper  season  is 
assigned  to  each  individual  for  his 
work  ;  and  then  points  out  the  false 
error  committed  by  those  who  fail 
to  improve  the  opportunities  they 
enjoy  of  gaining  the  knowledge,  and 
discharging  the  duties  suited  to  their 
respective  stations. 

The  rest  of  the  single  sermons  of 
the  year,  though  numerous  and  for 
the  most  part  respectable,  present 
no  such  prominence  of  feature 
as  to  induce  us  to  examine  them 
distinctly.  Many  of  them>  indeed, 
have  been  preached  upon  temporary 
or  incidental  topics,  and,  as  well  as 
the  topics  themselves,  have  already 
made  no  small  progress  down  the 
gulph  of  oblivion. 

We  must  except,  however,  Mr. 
Ingram's  "  Causes  of  the  Increase 
fcf  Methodism  and  Distension,  and 
of  the  Popularity  of  what  is  called 
Evangelical  Preaching,  and  the 
means  of  obviating  them,  consider- 
ed, in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  Vi- 
sitation of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Leicester,  held  at  Melton  Mow- 
ibray,  &c.(>  In  this  pamplilet  we 
have  also  various  other  papers,  con- 
taining the  substance  of  another 
sermon,  appendixes,  and  remarks, 
converging,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
same  point.  Mr.  Ingram,  in  the 
course  of  these  tracts,  offers  a  variety 
of  sensible  observations,  and  whicn 
.  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
hierarchy.  He  thinks  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  latitude  of  construc- 
tion may  be  allowed  in  the  act  of 
subscribing  the  church  articles,  but 
expresses  some  doubt  of  the  expe- 
diency of  any  such  test,  and  avows 


his  opinion,  that  wherever  such  test 
is  required,  the  form  should  include 
only  a  few  particulars  expressed  in 
general  terms.  In  order  that  the 
regular  clergy  should  engage  with 
the  irregular  upon  eqtial  terms,  he 
strongly  recommends  to  them  the 
practice  of  extemporaneous  preacfa- 
ingi  or  at  least  without  notes :  there 
is  no  eloquence,  and  often  not  much 
impression  in  reading  *  and  certain- 
ly  no  good  reason  can  be  offered , 
why  public  speaking,  without  notes 
from  the  pulpit,  may  not  be  sj 
easily  acquired  as  it  is  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  senate.  Mr.  Ingram  laments. 
m  his  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
Clergy,  that  religion  is  not  a  more 
prominent  feature  in  our  Universi- 
ties ;  and  to  this  and  several  adjunct 
causes,  he  ascribes  the  disrespect 
which  is  now  too  commonly  evinced 
amongst  the  lower  orders  for  clergy- 
men ;  believing  that "  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  is  reduced  almost  to 
insignificance."  In  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  think  he  has  fallen  below 
the  proper  estimate  $  though  it  can- 
not but  be  allowed  that  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  truth  in  his 
assertion. 

It  appears  high  time,  however, 
that  the  church  should  exert  itself 
against  the  Methodists,  unless  it  ta* 
citly  consent  to  be  totally  overthrown 
by  them.  And  upon  this  subject 
we  cannot  but  strongly  recomineiKi 
to  our  readers  a  work  of  which  the 
first  part  only  has  yet  been  publish- 
ed, entitled, "  Hints  to  the  Public 
and  the  Legislature,  on  the  Nature 
and  Evil  Effects  of  Evangelical 
Preaching."  By  a  Barrister.  In  this 
tract  the  writer  examines  with 
much  shrewdness  and  acumen,  bat 
we  think  with  somewhat  too  much 
bitterness  of  heart,  the  object  and* 
probable  result  of  this  "  New  Spi- 
ritual Power  in  the  State,"  si  ne 
calls  the  system  of  Methodism,  sod 
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is  justly  severe  upon  the  mischiev- 
ous tendency  of  its  common  doc- 
trine that  good  works,  or  a  man '« 
endeavouring  to  do  hit  best,  are  of 
tio  avail  ;  while  the  only  thing  ne- 
cessary for  his  final  salvation,  is"  to 
know  his  misery,  and  to  come  to  the 
Lord  Jesus ;"  or  in  other  words, 
"  to  come  to  the  teachers  of  this 
doctrine;  as  he  is  also,  and  with 
equal  justice  upon  the  cheap  and  low 
publications,  which,  under  the  title 
of  Village  Dialogues,  or  some  bther 
equally  taking  appellation,  penned 
in  a  strain  of  vulgar  quatntness  and 
coarse  familiarity,  are  carefully  dis- 
seminated through  every  hamlet  in 
the  kingdom,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  holding  up  the  regular  clergy 
to  derision,  under  the  names  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  DoUttle,  the  rev.  Mr.  Dead* 
man,  and  his  cousin  the  rev.  Mr. 
Blindman,  and  of  forestalling  the 
affections  and  veneration  of  the  vul- 
gar, by  applying  to  their  own  preach- 
ers such  appellations  as  Mr.  Love- 
good,  &c.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such 
trash  as  this  openly,  and  upon  au- 
tohrity  we  cannot  at  present  im- 
peach, ascribed  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  and  Dr.  Hawke,  whose 
education  ought  to  have  taught  them 
better,  and  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing our  inveteratedislike  of  their 
general  system  of  discipline,  we  had 
certainly  conceived  better  things. 

"  We  find  in  another  pamphlet, 
the  work  also  of  a  layman,  entitled, 
"  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Paro- 
chial Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  people  called  Methodists  {  that 
much  of  this  increase  of  influence 
is  again  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
energy  and  the  negligence  of  the 
parochial  clergy :  and  as  this  is  a 
charge  proceeding  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  quarters,  and  now  equally 
advanced  by  clerical  and  lay-writers, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  believing. 


that  it  is  in  some  measure  founded 
in  truth.  Yet  we  hesitate  not  to  as- 
sert, that  as  far  as  our  observations 
have  extended,  it  is  a  charge  which  _ 
has  less  foundation  now  than  it  pos- 
sessed a  few  years  ago :  it  appears  to 
us  that  all  orders  of  the  clergy  have 
taken  the  alarm,  that  our  bishops 
have  been  more  scrutinous,  our  rec- 
tors and  vicars  more  vigilant,  and 
our  curates  more  circumspect :  We 
coald  easily  point  our  finger  to  a 
great  number  of  villages  in  which 
divine  service  has  of  late  years  been 
performed  with  more  punctuality 
and  seriousness,  and  the  general 
parochial  duties  of  the  resident  clei-" 
gyraan  been  more  sedulously  at- 
tended to  than  in  former  times. 
These,  in  truth,  are  the  arms  with 
which  the  battle  ought  to  be  fought; 
the  regular  clergy  have  still  die 
vantage  ground  in  their  favour  j  and 
with  these  ,  arms  alone  duly  and 
skilfully  employed,  the  victory  must 
yet  be  theirs. 

We  have  also  received  a  thick  oc- 
tavo volume  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject, entitled,  "  A  Portraiture  of 
Methodism ;  being  an  impartial 
view  of  the  rise,  progress,  doctrines, 
discipline  and  manners  of  the  West- 
leyan  Methodists.  In  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  a  lady.'*  This, 
we  understand,  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Mr.  Nightingale,  who,  after  having 
run  through  half  the  signs  in  the  re* 
ligious  zodiac,  at  length  entered  into 
that  of  Wettleyan  Methodism,  was 
a  zealous  preacher  in  its  cause,  se«\ 
dulously  attended  the  monthly  love* 
meetings,  and  at  length  left  this  cause 
for  some  other,  but  if  we  be  rightly 
informed  not  for  a  better ;  and  now, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  spite,  foams  forth 
all  the  absurdities  and  trash  which 
be  has  ever  beheld  among  this  ex- 
traordinary sect.  But  to  us  he 
•foams  in  vain  :  the  evidence  of  a 
renegado  shall  never  be  admitted  in 
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oar  court.  There  is  a  depravity,  in- 
deed, in  this  man's  heart  (if  we  may 
reason  from  his  publication  before 
us)  that  unqualifies  him  for  giving 
evidence  in  any  court.  The  Metho- 
dists may  be  fools,  but  their  present 
historian  is  obviously  a  knave. 

We  lately  gave  our  most  cordial 
congratulations  to  that  first  of  all  the 
excellent  religious  institutions  we 
possess  in  this  country,  the  "  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,'*  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  exertions  it  has 
made,  tha  prospective  increase  of  its 
funds,  and  the  heart-felt  gratitude 
which  had  been  expressed  towards 
it  by  thousands,  and  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  With  the  truest  satis- 
faction did  we  learn,  that  noblemen, 
prelates,  members  of  parliament, 
menibers  of  the  board  of  confroul, 
directors  of  the  Bank  and  of  the 
East  India  Company,  had,  in  very 
considerable  numbers,  contributed 
the  conjoint  influence  of  their  names, 
and  of  their  benevolence  to  promote 
this,  truly  christian  object ;  and  that 
the  government  presses  at  Calcutta 
and  the  other  British  settlements  in< 
India,  had  by  the  consent  of  govern- 
ment itself,  been  engaged  in  forward- 
ing versions  of  the  Bible  into  almost 
every  Indian  dialect.  It  nowap- 
]>eara,  however,  that  some  gentle- 
men, without  openly  abjuring  the 
christian  religion  themselves,  have 
been  bold  enough  to  object  to  this 
most  worthy  and  benevolent  design, 
and  have  been  visionary  enough  to 
behold,  in  the  gratuitous^  circulation 
,  of  the  bible  in  the  different  dialects 
of  India,  a  complete  subversion  of 
the  British  empire  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  To  give  the  greater  ef- 
fect to  this  insidious  insinuation, 
they  hare  laid  hold  of  a  "  Memoir,*' 
published  six  years  ago  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, Vice  Provost  of  the  College 
of  Fort  WilHam,  pointing  out  the 


expediency  of  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment for  British  India,  although 
they  well  know  that  this  "  Memoir** 
has  never  produced  the  smallest  ef- 
fect, and  that  the  prize  dissertation 
written  by  Mr.  Mitchell,   tn  conse- 
quence of  Dr.  Buchanans  gift  of  a 
hundred  pounds  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow   ill  1804,   for   the  be*i 
essay  on  the  best  means  of  civilizing 
the  subjects  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  and  of  diffusing  the  light  of 
the  christian  religion  throughout  the 
eastern  world,  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion  to  a    religious   establishment 
at   present,   and  indeed    till  India 
may  be  completely  christianised  by 
voluntary'    exertions.      This     me- 
moir they  have  laid  hold    of  j"  they 
have  eudeavoured  to    amalgamate 
the  exertions  of  the  "  Bible  So- 
ciety j'*  of  the  "  Baptist  .Mission- 
ary   Society  f    the   travelling  mi- 
nisters from  which  have  uniformly 
borne  an  unblemished  character; 
and    of   this   "  memoir''    of    the 
Vice   Provost    of    Fort   William ; 
and  a  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised 
and  propagated  from  the  Decan  to 
the  cour  fri  n  Leadenhall  -street  against 
the  dreadful  danger  to  be   appre- 
hended from  so  terrible  an  iunora- 
tion,  as  that  with  which  it  is  assert- 
ed India  is  now  threatened,  and  the 
utter  ruin  that  would  result  from  a 

'  further  introduction  of  the  christian 
religion  into  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Mr.  Twining  has  the  honour  of  bar- 
ing first  laid  hold  of  the  trumpet, 
and  sounded  the  earliest  blast  of 
alarm,  in  "A  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company  $"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  chiefly  directj 
his  hostility  to  the  Bible  Society, 
and  has  the  misfortune  to  exhi- 
bit, such  an  alienation  of  intel- 
lect, as  to  regard  "a  diifusion  of  the 
blessings   of  christian    knowledge 

•naong  our  fellow-subjects  as  a  san- 
guinary doctruie,  ami  to  ascribe  "  all 
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tne  feattstrophes  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Rosetta,  and  VellOre,"  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  same  sanguinary 
doctrine,  with  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  have  had  just  as  much 
fconcern  as  they  had  with  the  fall  of 
Troy,  or  the  Pelopoonesian  war. 
To  Mr.  Twining  has  succeeded  ano- 
ther, but  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
has  brought  forth  a  tract  of  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  the 
feast  India  Company,  with  prefa* 
tory  remarks  on  the  alarming  Intel- 
ligence lately  received  from  Madras, 
as  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailing amongst  the  natives  of  every 
rank,  from 'an  opinion  that  it  is  the 
intern  ion  of  the  British  government 
to  compel  them  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, &c."  In  this  pamphlet  the 
author  fairly  admits,  that  even  the 
insurrection  at  Vellore  had  no  con- 
cern whatever  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  christian,  or  of  any  other  religion 
whatever.  Yet  he  still  harps  upon 
clangers  which  he  cannot  point  out; 


dissatisfactions  which  never  appear: 
to  have  existed  j  and  boldly  recom- 
mends tb  the  East  India  Company, 
and  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  for 
the  future  security  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  future  felicity 
and  quiet  of  the  natives,  that  not 
another  bible  should  be  exported, 
and  that  every  missionary,  of  what- 
ever character  or  persuasion,  should 
be  immediately  withdrawn.  We 
can  only  observe,  that  all  this  tor- 
rent of  unfounded  declamation,  and 
most  disgusting  impiety  has  beexl 
coolly  attacked,  and  ably  and  satis- 
factorily replied  to  by  Mr.  Owen  of 
Fulhamj  by  the  committee  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  by 
one  or  two  other  writers,  who  have 
modestly  chosen  to  conceal  their 
names.  Mr.  Owen's  "  Address  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany" we  particularly  recommend 
as  a  masterly  production,  fraught 
with  irrefragable  argument,  and  de- 
cisive of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  And  MATHEMATICAL; 

Comprehending  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Natural  History,  Horticulture* 
Agriculture,  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and 
Military  Tactics. 


AS  usual,  we  shall  open  this 
chapter  with  the  department 
bf  Medicine  for  the  year ;  and  shall 
commence  our  observation  a  with 
"  The  London  Medical  Dictionary 
-—originally  compiled  by  G.  Mo- 
therby,  M.D.  and  G.  Wallis,  M.D. 
Sixth  edition  improved.  Vol.  I. 
4to.  21.  8*.M  The  progress  with 
which  we  fondly  -hope  thu  arts  and 
Sciences  are  advancing  towards  a 
m v/re  perfect  state j  or,  at  least,  the 
*  1807.      ^ 


change*  which  are  perpetually  tak- 
ing place  in  the  supposed  facts  and 
phenomena  upon  which  such  pro- 
gress is  erected,  are  almost  annually 
calling  for  a  revision  of  former 
works  upon  every  branch  of  which 
they  are  the  subject  j  more  especi- 
ally for  a  revision  of  works  that  re- 
late tb  the  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery,  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica,  chemistry  and  natural  his- 
tory, the  whole  of  which  -is  daily 
T  assuming 
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assuming  a  new  face,  or  a  more 
comprehensive  range.    To  what  ex- 
,  tent  the   present  work    may  reach 
we   can  only  conjecture  j   for  we 
are  not  informed  by  any  introduc- 
tory address.     As  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  however,  comprising  two 
parts,  extends  to  H  inclusively,  we 
may  expect  that  another  volume,  or 
two  additional  f&cicles,  will  complete 
the  plan.    In  the  execution  of  the 
present  edition,  we  perceive  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  different  parts  of 
it,  produced,  as  we  suppose,  from 
the  various  powers  of  different  edi- 
tors. In  some  parts  we  cannot  avoid 
observing,  that  the  articles  treated 
of  are  by  no  means  brought  down  to 
the  full  improvement  and  know- 
ledge of  the  present  day.     Yet  this 
lias  not  frequently  occurred  to  us  j 
/while,  on   the  contrary,  we  have 
often  been  pleased  with  the  ample 
information,  and  latest  notices  and 
experiments  that  are  presented  to  us 
upon  other  article* :  among  which 
we  may  especially  mention  those  of 
affinity  in  chemistry,  and  camphor 
'1n  materia  medica  j  in  the  former  of 
Which,  however,  *we  notice  the  ty- 
pographical blunder  of  dwellent  for 
divellent  affinity  introduced  in  more 
places  than  one.    The  different  me- 
dical systems  of  Brunonian,  Boer- 
havian,  and  Cullenian,  are    fairly 
given,  and  at  sufficient  length  for 
general  comprehension.    Jt  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that   the 
editors  should  lean  chiefly  towards 
the  last  of  these  *y  the  reader  may 
guess  which  is  most  repudiated  of 
the  other  two,  by  the  following  pas- 
gage,  which  relates  to  the  Bruno- 
uian  system  j  we  "  shall  pursue  the 
present  meteor  from  its  first  spark 
to  its  meridian  ;    others  may  per- 
haps record  its  decline  or  fall."  We 
are  rather  surprised  that  these  theo- 
ries alone  should  have  satisfied  the 
scope  of  the  editors  j  and  that  the 


names  of  Darwin,  and  of  Hunter, 
should  not  once  have  been  made  men- 
tion of.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  think  that  the  supplementary  mat- 
ter of  the  present  edition  is  numer- 
ous and  generally  important,  and 
that  the  view  of  most  subjects  intro- 
duced is  systematic.  The  random 
and  imprecise  synonyms  of  the  for- 
mer editions  are  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  plates  are  generally  clear, 
correct,  and  elegant. 

"  An  Account  of  the  Diseases  of 
India,  &c.  By  Charles  Curtis,  for- 
merly Surgeon  of  the  Medea  Fri- 
gate. 8vo.  7*.M  A  perspicuous  and 
well-digested  Indian  nosology  would 
indeed  be  a  valuable  treasure  to  the 
medical  world.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  work  before  us.  The  au- 
thor writes  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  hence  his  histories  and 
many  of  his  remarks  are  worth  at- 
tention. But  the  whole  is  desul- 
tory, ill  arranged,  unsystematic,  and 
often  at  variance  with  itself;  for 
every  one  of  which  defects  there  is 
the  less  apology,  as  the  material! 
were  collected  four  or  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  might  by  this 
time  have  heen  kneaded  into  a  more 
shapely  and  harmonious  appearance. 
The  tribe  of  diseases  chiefly  noticed 
as  that  which  proceeds  from  an  af- 
fection of  the  lnrer  j  to  a  morbid  state 
of  which  organ  the  author  refers  al- 
most all  the  fevers-  of  the  country, 
varying  from  each  other  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  various  states  of 
the  atmosphere*  or  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual.  Yet  ve 
do  not  here  perceive  any  thing  very 
prominent  either  in  minuteness  of 
description,  or  mode  of  cure  :  mer- 
cury is  uniformly  looked  up  to  is 
the  grand  panacea  $  and  the  adjunct* 
consist,  first  of  all,  in  gentle  evacua- 
tion, and  the  free  use  of  diluents, 
and  afterwards  in  epispastics  to  tht 
abdomen  j  wjiile  ophini  is  to  be  m- 
trodnoed, 
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troduced,  however,  and  regulated  as' 
tfie  variation  of  the  symptoms  might 
indicate. 

tr  An  Enquiry  into  the  Seat  and 
Nature  of  Fever,  &c.  By  Henry 
Clutterbiick,  M.D.  8vo."  This  en- 
quiry, if  we  mistake  not,  is  still  open 
— and  perhaps  is  long  likely  to  be 
so.  The  humoral  system  has  been 
overthrown  by  the  spasmodic,  the 
spasmodic  by  the  sympathetic,  and 
the  sympathetic  will  probably  be  in 
its  turn  overthrown  by  the  humoral; 
since  the  chemistry  of  the  day  bids 
fair  to  enlist  very  speedily  under  its 
banners,  with  a  very  able  and  effec- 
tive force.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
author  before  us  starts  with  a 
new  idea,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
that,  however  general  its  action, 
fever  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than 
a  local  disease,  and  essentially  con- 
fined to  the  brain.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  this  doctrine,  he 
has  recourse  equally  to  the  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  fever,  and  the 
appearances  that  for  the  most  part 
take  place  in  dissection  j  all  which  he 
thinks  justify  him  in  maintaining  it, 
and  in  concluding  that  fever  is  a 
simple  inflammation  of  this  organ, 
and  that,  in  our  nosologies,  it  might 
to  be  transferred  to  the  order  Fhleg- 
matiae.  Under  this  impression  he 
wishes  to  revive,  and  even  to  ex- 
tend the  practice  of  venisection, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  maledictions 
of  all  the  Brunonians  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  volume  ofters 
us  much  ingenuity  of  reasoning, 
and  no  small  portion  of  useful  in- 
formation ;  but  it  completely  fails, 
in  our  opinion,  in  establishing  the 
point  for  which  it  was  written. 

In  our  last  Retrospect  we  noticed 
a  work  of  some  merit,  containing 
"  Observations  on  Abortion/*  by 
Mr.  J.  Burns,  Midwifry  Lecturer  in 
Glasgow  j  and  we  have  now  to  iaL 


rroduce  an  octavo  publication  from 
die  same  writer,  entitled,  *'  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  the  Uterine- 
Hemorrhage,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Management  of  the  Placenta. "  The 
observations  on  haemorrhage  are  ia 
general  well  worth  attending  4o  5 
but  in  his  directions  in  the  case  of 
labour,  our  author  is  too  busy  with 
his  fingers  and  hands.  In  all  cases 
of  natural  .labour  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  that  every  intrusive  irri- 
tation is  a  real  mischief;  it  may  re- 
tard the  expulsion  but  cannot  expjB-^* 
dite  it ;  it  may  inflame  and  thicken 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  but  it  will 
not  accelerate  its  enlargement  The 
placenta,  when  left  behind,  is  often 
expelled  by  the  efforts  of  nature 
alone,  and  in  robust  constitutions 
without  any  ill  consequence.  But 
in  delicate  habits  its  continuance  is 
almost  always  seen  to  produce  dis-  * 
ease,  extreme  exhaustion,  even  if 
the  result  be  fortunate,  or  putrid 
or  puerperal  fever  if  it  be  not.  As 
a  general  rule  it  should  always  be 
extirpated,  though  it  is  not  in  one 
instance  in  five  hundred  that  any 
degree  of  force  is  requisite  for  this 
purpose,  beyond  that  of  gently  soli- 
citing it  downwards  by  the  funis, 

"  Observations  on  the  Application 
of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Strictures  iu  the  ' 
Urethra  and  Cgsophagus.     By  M . 
W.  Andrews,   M.  D.   8vo."     We 
are  sorry  to  find  this  practice  perse- 
vered in :  because  we  are  confident 
that  a  fair  balance  of  the  account 
will  prove  enormously  against    it* 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  it  has  never 
been  successful :  on  the  contrary, 
we  admit  that  it  has;  but   for  one 
patient  it  has  cured  it  has  destroyed 
three  or  four,  upon  the  average  j 
and  rendered  double  that  number 
doubly    miserable    for  life.    Even 
our  author's  own  practice  in  m'u:- 
tures  of  the   oesophagus  ia  by  no 
Y  2  means. 
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means  in  his  favour ;  for,  of  the 
three  oases  he  relates,  two  died 
and  only  one  was*  permanently  re- 
lieved. Dr.  Andrews,  indeed,  as- 
cribes their  death,  not  to  bis  own 
experiments,  but-  to  incidental 
causes  occuring  while  he  was  perse- 
vering in  them.  We  will  not  ab- 
solutely oppose  this  assertion j  but' 
neither  can  he  oppose  us  in  assert- 
ing, that  he  can  draw  no  rational 
conclusion  from  premises  so  equi- 
vocal. 

"  The  Code  of  Health  and  Lon- 
gevity ;  or  a  Concise  View  of  the 
Principles  calculated  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health  and  the  Attain- 
ment of  Long  Life.  By  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart/'  This  work  has  al- 
ready reached  a  second  edition ;  and 
the  concise  view  now  extends  to 
four  volume*,  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  thousand  octavo  pages, 
closely  printed  with  a  small  type. 
The  observations  interspersed  are 
often  well  founded ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty, amidst  such  a  mass  of  matter, 
is  to  know  where  to  pitch  upon 
them.  The  general  pith  of  the  work, 
however,  or  that  which  is  truly  the 
"  Code  itself/'  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  alone,  to  which  the 
other  three  are  for  the  most  part 
merely  subservient,  as  containing 
the  sentiments  of  various  writers*  as 
.  well  ancient  as  modern,  selected  by 
the  worthy  baronet  himself  -,  and  a 
long  succession  of  communications 
to  him  from  personal  correspondents; 
the  whole  forming  a  basis  for  the 
superstructure  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  .  Among  the  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  health  and 
long  life,  and  over  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  no  controul,  we  are  here 
referred  to  healthy  and  long-lived 
ancestors  in  the  first  place  j  and 
next  to  a  birth  in  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  parental  life  j  to  an  advance 
by  a  gradual  and  no|  very  rapid 


progress  to  manhood  j  and  to  the 
possession  of  a  good  natural  con- 
stitution. To  all  this  we  can  sub- 
scribe j  but  when  our  author  de- 
scends to  such  minute  particulars 
as  to  limit  onr  diet  to  certain  arti- 
cles of  food,  and  to  ascertain  com- 
parative weights  or  measures  of  each 
article;  when  he  teaches  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  difference  in  the 
potency  of.  the  table  beer  we  drink 
in  summer  and  winter ;  when  the 
difference  of  soil  or  earth,  of  air,  of 
water,  and  of  heat  or  fire,  are  all 
brought  forwards,  and  insisted  upon 
as  adjuncts  of  high  consequence  and 
importance,  we  are  fearful  that  the 
present  code  of  health,  like  the  pre- 
sent code  of  our  national  law,  will 
be  found  so  multiplied  and  complex 
that  few  men  can  thoroughly  un- 
derstand it,  and  no  man  completely 
act  up  to  it. 

Under  this  head,  if  under  any, 
we  are  to  notice  an  anonymous 
"  Account  of  Dr.  Gall's  New  Theory 
of  Physiognomy,  with  the  critical 
Strictures  of  C.  W.  Hufeland,  M  J>. 
Author  of  the  Art  of  Prolonging 
Life."  We  have  perused  this  ac- 
count, if  not  with  a  conviction  of  its 
utility,  with  a  still  stronger  convic- 
tion than  ever,  that  there  is  a  rooted 
and  instinctive  stimulus  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germans  which  is 
forever  plunging  them,  in  despite 
of  their  own  natural  exertions,  and 
the  heavy  lumber  of  learning  they 
-  often  carry  in  their  heads,  into  all 
the  wildernesses  and  labyrinths,  the 
dangerous  depths  and  quagmires  of 
speculation  and  fancy.  If  their 
plays  and  novels  are  a  perpetual 
tissue  of  extravagance  in  passion,  ia 
scenery,  and  in  language,  their 
comments  on  revealed  religion  fir 
better  .subserve  the  views  of  infidelity 
than  the  purpose  to  which  they  art 
avowedly  directed.  In  politics  they 
have  driven  the  world  mad  with 
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their  systems  of  cosmopolitanism 
and  universal  philanthropy;  for 
which  the  only  cure  that  has  been 
found,  or  that  perhaps  could  be 
found,  is  the  discipline  just  admi- 
nistered by  Buonaparte.  In  meta- 
physics they'  have  exhibited  the 
same  bewildered  understanding  by 
swallowing  all  the  nonsense  of  their 
own  countryman  M.  Kant,  dosed 
.out  to  them  under  the  imposing 
and  erapyric  name  of  transcendental 
philosophy  5  and  since  the  decline 
of  Kant  they  have  been  led  astray  by 
a  new  meteor,  (or  a  "  new  notion"  as 
he  calls  it  himself,)  struck  out  by  M. 
Gall,  under  the  very  explanatory  ap- 
pellations of  Crunioscopy  and  Cru- 
niology ;  by  the  light  of  which  the 
discoverer  informs  the  genus  avidum 
auricularum,  the  itching  multitude 
that  surrounds  him,  that  he  has 
clearly  ascertained,  first,  that  every 
passion  and  affection  of  the  mind  in- 
habits a  distinct  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  scull,  from  which  it  never 
migrates ;  secondly,  that  whatever 
passion  or  affection  predominates 
and  controls  the  rest,  like  every 
other  predominating  power,  enlarges 
its  territory  or  dominion,  and  ren- 
ders itself  even  externally  conspicu- 
ous by  the  change  it  produces  in  the 
superincumbent  bones  and  integu- 
ments ;  and  lastly,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  infallible  criteria, 
lie,  the  aforesaid  Dr.  Gall,  is  able  to 
determine,  at  first  sight,  the  passion 
that  most  easily  besets  a  man,  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  whole 
routine  of  his  past  conduct  and  fu- 
ture fortune.  In  proof  of  which  he 
ventured  to  prognosticate  some  few 
years  ago,  (when  his  spectacles, 
nowever,  do  not  appear  to,  have 
been  perfectly  adjusted  to  his  optics) 
k  from  observing  the  particular  pro- 
minence of  a  particular  organ  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  nose  of  that  re- 
nowned champion.  General  Mack—* 


that  this  celebrated  soldier  wofcM 
be  peculiarly  Characterised  through 
life  for  his  skilful  disposition  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  and  still  more  so 
for  his  inflexibility  in  retaining  his 
posts ! !  Surely  the  German  philoso- 
phers have  as  much  reason  to  ana- 
thematize Buonaparte  as  the  Ger- 
man monarchs  j  for  by  one  fatal 
blow  he  has  as  completely  overturn* 
ed  the  cranioscopy  of  the  infallible 
Dr.  Gall,  as  by  a  preceding  blow  he 
subverted  the  whole  coamopoli* 
tanism  of  the  benevolent  Weishaupt, 
Such  then,  gentle  reader,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  book  before  us,  contain- 
ing the  combined  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Gall  and  Dr.  Hofeland;  concerning 
which,  if  this  outline  do  not  satisfy 
thee,  the  first  twenty  pages  of  the 
book  itself  will  be  sure  to  do  it. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  the  "  Practical 
Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Medica"  has 
at  length,  by  the  publication  of  a 
second  volume,  brought  his  labours 
to  a  close.  Our  medical  readers 
may  perhaps  recollect,  that  the  first 
embraced  the  whole  division  of  ali- 
mentary substances,  and  the  eoaew 
ants,  or  first  class  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances. The  present  volume  com- 
pletes the  plan,  and  evinces  the  cir- 
cumspection, assiduity,  and  discri- 
mination, which  we  noticed  in  the 
preceding  part. 

In  the  department  of  chemistry 
we  have  little  to  notice,  in  the  circle 
of  our  present  range,  that  is  directly 
applicable  to  medicine  or  the  hy- 
geine,  or  if  directly  applicable,  en- 
titled to  much  commendation.  In 
the  mechanical  branch  of  this  sci- 
ence, however,  we  have  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  a  vernacular  transla- 
tion of  M.  ChaptaPs  "  Chemistry 
appled  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
4  vols.  8vo."  which,  though  ttot  ren«? 
dered  by  the  translator  with  all  the 
care  we  could  have  wished  for,  can* 
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not  fail  to  be  found  a  very  valuable 
book  by  that  industrious  part  of  the 
community  to  which  it  is  immedi- 
ately addressed.  These  volumes 
may,  fn  truth,  be  regarded  as  an 
elementary  work,  capable  of  ex- 
plaining to  every  artist  the  actual 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  his 
results,  and  affording  him  a  funda- 
mental rule  for  his  conduct.  Upon 
the  subject  of  light,  our  author  has 
coined  a  few  words  to  express  its 
basis,  and  among  others  given  us  the 
terns  lumic  is  imitation  of  caloric, 
which  is  employed  to  express  the  ba- 
ais  of  heat.  On  various  reasons,  how- 
ever, we  are  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  this  coinage;  it  will  be  enough 
on  the  present  occasion  to  specify , that 
it  adds  to  the  general  jurobleof  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  which  ourgasses  of  the 
present  day  are  designated.  As 
phos  (P«r)  has  been  so  long  in  use, 
and  is  far  more  consonant  to  the  ge- 
neral source  of  derivation,  we  should 
much  rather  have  seen  photogen, 
in  imitation  of  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen than  lumic, 

In  the  class  of  natural  history,  we 
have  had  not  much  more  offered  to 
us  than  in  that  of  mechanical  or  me- 
dical ehemistry  j  yet  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  first  volume  of  a 
work  by  Dr.  Turton,  entitled,  "  Bri- 
.tish  Fauna,"  that  gives  ample  proof 
of  very  great  general  merit.  With 
the  name  of  this  gentleman  indeed, 
we  have  Ions;  been  familiar,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  Medical  Glossary, 
as  of  his  very  valuable  and  volumi- 
nous "  General  System  of  Nature," 
in  seven  volumes,  octavo,  arranged 
Upon  the  Linnean  system.  The 
work  we  have  now  to  announce  is 
designed  to  contain  a  compendium 
of  the  zoology  of  the  British  islands, 
upon  a  similar  arrangement;  and 
as  the  volume  before  us  comprises 
the  classes  of  animals,  birds,  amphj- 
bials,  fishes,  and  worms,  it  leaves  ui 


oat  insects  and  plants  alone  to  ftt« 
der  the  undertaking  complete  i  un- 
less, indeed,  which  we  hare  some 
reason  to  expect  from  the  pve&ce, 
our  national  minerals  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  jame  design ;  in 
which  case,  we  shall  have  mote  rea- 
son than  even  at  present,  to  object 
to  the  title  of  Fauna.  While,  how- 
ever; we  oordially  wish  success  to 
the  undertaking,  we  cannot  bat 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had 
been  presented  to  us  m  a  somewhat 
less  contemptible  style,  paper,  and 
general  appearance.  We  sae  not 
friends  to  costly  editions,  but  the 
subject  itself  is  degraded  by  the 
very  humiliating  manner  in  which, 
in  its  present  form,  it  is  offered  to 
the  public. 

We  are  led  forwards  insensibly  to 
horticulture    and    rural    economy. 
Upon  the  former  branch,  we  hare 
received   several    publications   not 
destitute  of  merit,  and  one  or  two  ot 
more  than  ordinary  desert.    Fore- 
most in  the  list,  we  are  compelled  to 
place  Mr.  Macdonald's  cr Dictionary 
of  Practical  Gardening.  2  vols.4ta" 
This  work,  first  published  in  num- 
bers, is  now  completed,  and  offers, 
in  a  mixt  copy  of  the  plans  of  Mil- 
ler and  Abercrombie,  being  less  dif- 
fuse than  that  of  the  former,  and  less 
involved  than  that  of  the  latter,  a 
very  able  and  excellent  book  of  prac- 
tice, well  calculated  to  direct  the 
inexperienced  in  forming,  planting, 
and  managing,  not  merely  kitchen 
and    fruit    gardens,    but    pleasure 
grounds    and    other    horticultural 
compartments.    The  Linnean  clas- 
sification of  the  plant  described  is 
first  given,  together  with  its  relative 
order  and  genus:  its  connexion  with 
other  species  is  then  noticed;   m 
also  its  varieties,  where  varieties  are 
found  to  exist.    The  most  approv- 
ed methods  of  cultivation  succeed, 
and  jure  generally  detailed  at  some 
lengthj 
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length y  and  the  account  closes  wifh 
a  brief  statement  of  the  use  and  ap- 
jftication  of  the  plant.  The  work  is' 
offcamented  by  a  profusion  of  plates 
for  the  most  part  well-executed ;  and 
iii  the  more  superb  edition,  well  and 
accurately  coloured. 
'  As  a  smaller  publication  upon  the 
same  subject;  we'  can  safely  recom- 
mend Mr.  M'Phaifs  "  Gardener's 
Remembrancer/'  introduced  to  us 
in  tfie  calendar-form,  as  the  preced- 
ing is  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary. 
The  calendar,  however,  is  prefaced 
by  an  introductory  disquisition  upon 
various  subjects  of  horticulture  in 
generalj  in  the  course  of  which, 
we  perceive  a  disposition  somewhat 
too  pugnacious,  as  in  reality  we  do 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
book ;  which,  upon  the  most  trifling 
occasions,  is  stimulating  our  author 
to  find  fault  with  the  plans  and  re- 
commendations of  horticulturists  of 
the  first  merit  and  reputation.  Had 
Mr.  M'Phail  made  less  free  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  Anderson,  his  book 
would  not  have  lost  in  value,  and 
would  have  gained  something  in  ge- 
neral urbanity.  His  strictures  are 
at  times  worth  attending  to,  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  spirit  with 
which  they  are  urged;  and  have 
often  had  occasion  to  lament,  thai 
they  should  have  been  advanced 
Upon  subjects  of  so  trifling  a  nature. 
We  have  a  similar  censure  to  ex- 
ercise on  "  The  Forest  Pruner,  by 
William  Pontey,  8vo/'  This  writer, 
like  the  last,  seems  to  think  it  im- 
possible to  make  any  effective  ad- 
vance till  he  has  lopped  and  topped 
every  preceding  author  in  a  most 
discourteous  and  indeed  unmerciful 
manner.  Hence  his  priming- knife 
makes  a  dreadful  introductory  havoc 
among  the  ranks  that  have  hitherto 
been  so  well  filled  up  by  the  names 
of  tawapn  and  Evelyn,  andForsvth 


arid  Nicole  It  Is  probable,  that  the 
very  extensive  way  in  which- Mr, 
Pontey  proposes  to  prune  timber 
trees,  beginning  at  an  early  age, 
'*  when  a  knife  alone  will  perform 
the  operation ;"  and  steadily  perse- 
vering in  the  same  rough  treatment 
every  second  or  third  year,  till  the 
stem  is  cleared  to  the  desired  height, 
might  give  us  straighter  timber  an4v 
of  larger  diameter,  as  well  as  much 
freer  from  knots  $  but  we  doubt 
much,  whether  it  would  also  give 
us,  which  he  also  positively  and  ex 
cathedra  asserts,  sounder  or  stronger 
timber,  or  additional  space  for  tne* 
growth  of  new  wood,  since  the  roots 
would  still  require  the  same  area  un- 
der ground,  whatever  fantastic  fbrrn 
the  trunk  may  be  compelled  to  as» 
sume  above  ground.  Knots,  we  also 
beg  leave  to  observe,  instead  of  being 
constantly  and  of  necessity  a  useless 
projection  and  deformity,  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Many  spe* 
cies  of  trees  are  valuable  alone  in 
consequence  of  such  projections,' 
and  their  value  is  estimated  by  their 
multiplicity  of  knots  j  while  the 
branches  thus  issuing  in  every  angle, 
in  the  opinion  of  syfotstrians  of  ks$ 
taste  than  Mr.  Pontey,  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  3 
forest.  In  fine,  while  we  readily 
allow  to  the  present  work  a  few 
ideas  of  no  small  practical  value,  we 
cannot  but  affirm  it  to  be  equally 
deficient  in  ideas  of  picturesque 
beauty,  and  vegetable  physiology. 

The  department  of  rural  economy 
has  furnished  us  with  several  inte- 
resting publications.  Of  these,  the 
chief  are,  Mr.  Arthur  Young's 
'  General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Essex/  and  Mr.  Rudge's  *  Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester  j"  both  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Boarc( 
Of  Agriculture  and  internal  improve* 
ment.  The  forpier  labour  has  faMer* 
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We  Mr.  Young'*  hands  somewhat 
against  his  desire.  It  was  at  first  en- 
trusted to  two  gentlemen,  whose 
report,  in  consequence  as  we  sup* 
pose  of  defective  arrangement,  way 

Iriaced  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  {low* 
ett  for  correction,  who,  haying  at 
the  same  time  .added  much  pew 
•natter  of  his  own,  so  as  to  swell  the 
report  to  a  more  than  usual  bulk, 
the  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  declined  to  print  it,  and 
directed  a  new  report  under  the  su- 
perintendanceof  their  indefatigable 
secretary;  and,  whether  it  has  been 
from  the  peculiar  stimulus  hereby 
created,  or  from  any  other  cause 
atill  more  recondite,  we  know  not  j 
Jnit  we .  haye  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing, that  the  general  xHev?  before  us 
is  drawn  up  in  Mr.  Young's  very 
best  manner,  and  is*  a  very  able  and 
Valuable  agricultural  survey.  As 
usual  he  gives  the  opinions  of  the 
practical  farmers  on  the  •different 
districts  he  visited,  rather  than  his 
own  :  and  as  it  wa»  fairly  to  be  ex* 
peeted,  he  seems  to  have  associated 
with  a  very  long  succession  of  highly 
intelligent  and  skilful  agriculturists. 
'  In  Mr.  Rudge's  '  General  View/ 
the  descriptions  are  at  once  neat, 
clear,  and  correct.  Upon  the  chq- 
rograpby  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
more  common  tenures  of  the  diffe- 
rent estates,  as  well  as  the  more 
common  extent  of  the  different 
farms,  he  enters  into  a  pretty  full 
detail;  but  he  has  somewhat  too 
hastily  passed  oyer  the  important 
subject  of  the  nature  of  the  leases 
usually  granted.  Among  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  tha^t  are 
either  more  freely  employed  here 
than  in  other  districts,  or  that  ap- 
'pear  to  be  employed  in  a  state  of 
greater  perfection;  he  particularly 
-  notices  the  mole  plough  afof  impor- 
tant advantage  in  draining)  and  the 
'  wooden  thistle  -drawer,  a  most -use- 


ful weeding  forceps,  of  winch  Mr. 
Rudge  has  given  a  figure.  The 
chapter  op  gardens  and  orchards  is 
peculiarly  interesting ;  and  rhe  au- 
thor warmly  recommend*,  on  die 
score  of  profit,  and  from  tables  cor- 
rectly drawn  up  for  the  occasion, 
the  cultivation  of  orchards  and  the 
growth  of  apples  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Woods  and  waste*,  the  advan- 
tages of  draining,  paring  and  burn- 
ing, manuring,  weeding  and  water- 
ing, the  subjects  of  hve  flock  an) 
dairies,  all  successively  pass  in  n* 
view  before  him:  and  upon  the 
whole,  there  appears  to  tea  richness, 
in  the  collection  of  facts,  and  a  cor- 
rectness iu  the  report  of  them,  far 
beyond  what  we  have  generally  met 
with  in  similar  work*,  and  which 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  useful 
and  profitable  to  the  scientific  culti- 
vator. 

We  have  no  work  on  the  subject 
of  mineralogy  brought  forwards  in 
the  period  to  which  we  are  restrict- 
ed, of  sufficient  merit  to  detain  us 
by  a  detailed  account ;  and  shall 
hence  pass  on  \o  other  blanches 
of  physics. 

Under  this  division,  we  must  first 
notice  the.  "  Elementary  Treatise  on 
.Natural  Philosophy,  translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  R.  J.  Hauy,  Pro: 
fessor  of  Mineralogy  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  (Pahs)  Ire.  Ice. 
by  Qlhthus  Gregory,  A-M-  of  the 
Jtoyal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, with  Notes  by  the  Trans- 
.  later."  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable production,  admirably  trans- 
lated. To  our  pwn  country,  M. 
Hauy  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
known  by  his  researches  into  toe 
nature  and  laws  of  crystallization; 
and  in  these  researches,  has  deserv- 
edly ranked  high  for  the  perspicuity 
of  his  theory «  In  {he  Trailcde  Pfy- 
sifue,  the -work  now  before  us,  his 
object,*?  the  translate*-  voBasks,  *» 

not 
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not  tcrpriduoe  a  compilation  of 
Her  performances,  a  collection. of 
insulated  dissertations — it  was  rather 
to  give  a  cast  of  unity  to  this  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  to 
present  natural  philosophy,  though 
in  an  abridged,  yet  in  a  complete 
farm  5  to  free  it  from  a  great  num. 
fee*  of  superfluities  with  which  it 
has  been  overcharged,  and  to  de- 
yelope  scarcely  any  but  theories  now 
solidly  established,  though  perhaps 

Ereviously  contested,  that  be  might 
e  able  to  place  physics  in  the  situ- 
ation it  ought  to  occupy,  by  assign* 
ing  their,  due  portions  to  the  com- 
paratively recent  branches  of  magne- 
tism, electricity,  galvanism,  crystal- 
lography, £cc.  and  by  enlarging  those 
boundaries  which  some  modern  au- 
thors seem  to  have  established  upon 
too  narrow  a  space.  The  original 
work  constitutes  part  of  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  French  National 
Lyceum,  in  conjunction  with  Biot's 
Astronomy,  and  Francceux's  Mecha- 
nics. The  translator  was  meditat- 
ing a  work  upon  this  very  plan, 
when  the  present  volumes  fell  into 
his  hands  \  but  his  plan  was  intend* 
ed  to  be  more  comprehensive :  with 
respect  to  the  part  of  it,  however, 
here  treated  of,  he  observes  with  a 
modesty  which  the  world  well  knows 
how  to  appreciate, ' '  that  it  has  been 
executed  by  M.  Haiiy  in  a  manner 
so  far  superior  to  any  thing  he  could 
himself  have  accomplished,  that 
he  is  persuaded  he  shall  be  ren- 
dering the  public  a  more  essential 
benefit,  by  laying  before  them  the 
present  treatise,  than  by  offering  any 
original  performance  of  his  own, 
embracing  the  same  subjects.' '  The 
work  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 
These  properties  are  distributed  into 
two  classes :  in  the  first  of  which 
are  placed  "  those  which  attach  to 
hodie*  considered  simply  as  assent* 


Wages  *f  material  partidw/>  as  e** 
tension*  impenetrability*  and  divisi* 
bijity.  In  the  second  class  are  in* 
eluded, "  those  properties  which  de* 
pend  upon  certain  forces  that  so* 
licit  or  impel  bodies,"  of  which  sis 
are  enumerated  as  follow  j  mobility, 
hardness,  elasticity  and  ductility, 
gravity,  crystallization*  and  heas. 
Under  these  heads  we  meet  witf* 
much  perspicuous  and  accurate  de~ 
soriptjon,  valuable  information  and 
acute  reasoning,  with  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  dependant  or  collateral 
topics*  In  treating  of  crystalliza- 
tion* which  our  author  defines  "the 
regular  arrangement  of  the  snoleeu- 
lse  (molecules)  of  certain  bodies 
under  geometrical  forms***  M.  Hauy 
developes  the  principles  of  his  own 
theory,  which  is  peculiarly  excellent 
for  the  precision  of  its  language, 
and  for  the  number  and  accuracy  ef 
the  observations  on  which  it  it 
founded.  The  subject  of  heat,  con* 
sidered  in  its  tendency  to  equilibri- 
um, and  in  the  effects  it  produce* 
upon  bodies*  is  investigated  with 
ability;  and  we  meet  with  several 
admirable  descriptions  of  the  differ* 
ent  kinds  of  thermometers  to  mea* 
sure  its  intensity*  as  well  as  an  ae~ 
count  of  the  calorimeter*  to  ascer- 
tain its  specific  quantity.  Upon  the 
subject  of  combustion*  M.  Haiiy 
appears  to  have  embraced  the  whole, 
of  the  Lavoisierian  system  in  its  up- 
most latitude :  he  regards  caloric  a* 
a  real  substance*,  instead  of  as  the 
er&ct  of  an  intestine  motion  j  or 
rather  adopts  the  language  flowing 
from  this  system*  contemplating  it 
"  solely  as  an  hypothesis  more  pro- 
per te  assist  the  conception  of  phssr 
nomena*  and  more  commodious  in 
expression.''  Upon  the  whole*  w» 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming*  that 
the  work  before  us  exhibits  more 
originality  and  vigour  of  intellect, 
than  any  other  elementary  treatise 
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on  natural  philosophy,  which  hat 
4br  many  years  passed  through  our 
hands.  The  translator  has  executed 
hit  task  with  fidelity  and  skill,  and 
we  feel  much  indebted  to  him  for 
adding  to  our  vernacular  literature 
so  valuable  a  production. 
•  c«  Practical  Electricity  and  Galva- 
nism :  containing  a  series  of  experi- 
ments calculated  for  the  use  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  that  branch  of  science. 
By JobnCuthbertson,  8vo.  lOs.fjd." 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  work:  that 
has  better  answered  to  its  title  than 
the  present.  The  author  has  been 
long  known  by  his  professional  abi- 
lity as  an  instrument-maker  ;  and 
on  the  continent,  where  he  resided 
many  years,  his  talents  as  a  writer 
obtained  for  him  a  fellowship  in  the 
Philosophical  Societies  of  Holland, 
and  Utrecht.  At  Amsterdam,  be- 
tween the  years  1760  and  1793,  he 
published  three  volumes  on  the 
Science  of  Electricity,  which  were 
so  well  received  as  to  be  translated 
into  German  ;  in  which  language 
they  were  afterwards  republished  at 
St.  Petersburg.  From  these  vo- 
lumes the  author  has  selected  many 
valuable  experiments  upon  electri- 
city, and  in  conjunction  with  various 
Others  not  hitherto  published,  has 
given  them  in  the  present  work,  a» 
a  useful  introduction  to  that  part  of 
it  which  treats  of  the  science  of  gal- 


"  A  Course  of  Lectures  onv  Na- 
tural Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical 
Arts.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  &c. 
2  vols,  4  to."  These  volumes  con* 
siat  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  two 
successive  years,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, to  a  respectable  but  mixed 
audience,  comprehending  persons* 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  :  in  the 
course- of  which,  Dr.  Young  found 
it  requisite  to   desert  the  beaten 


path;    and,  instead  ©T  offering  s> 
mere  compilation  from  elementary 
works  already  in  existence,  to  digest 
into  one  system,  from  original  writ- 
ers, every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
principles  of  the  mechanical  sci- 
ences, and  that  can  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  those  arts  which  am 
subservient  to  the  conveniences  of 
life.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design, 
the  author  divides  his  first  volume 
into  sixty  lectures,  of  which  twenty 
are  devoted  to  mechanics,  twenty  to 
hydrodynamics,  and  twenty  to  phy- 
sics.    The  lectures  en   mechanics 
treat  of  motion  in  general ;  of  acce- 
lerating and  deflective  forces;   of 
confined  motion,  and  the  motions  of 
simple  masses,  which  include  pres- 
sure, equilibrium,  and  collision  ;  of 
the  motions  of  connected  bodies; 
of  statics ;  of  passive  strength  and 
friction ;  of  the  union  of  flexible 
fibres;  of  time-keepers;  of  raising 
and  removing  weights ;  and  fxf  the 
modes  of  changing  the  forms  of 
bodies.     Besides  these  distinct  to- 
pics, we  have,  under  the  same  ge- 
neral division  of  the  work,   an  ac- 
count of  the  methods  of  (hawing, 
writing,  measuring,  meddling,  en- 
graving and  printing ;  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  per- 
spective ;  the  genera!  principles  of 
architecture  and  carpentry,  and  a 
brief  history  of  mechanics.    From 
mechanical    principles    and    dead 
weights,  our  author  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  animal  actions  and 
the  application  of  animal  force :  the 
former  of  which,  depend  upon  the 
contractions  and  relaxations  of  the 
muscles ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  nam 
ber  or  peculiar  combination  of  their 
fibres.    He  then  passes  forwards  to 
a  comparison  of  the  different  kinds 
of  moving  powers,  of  which  ** 
can  obtain  possession.    Taking,  as  a 
sort  of  standard,  the  daily  work  of  a 
labouring 
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labouring  mad,  of  middle  age  and 
sound  health,  who  can  raise  a  weight 
of  ten  pounds  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  in  a  second,  and  can  continue 
this  labour  for  ten  hours  a  day; 
this  power  is  contrasted  with  the 
force  of  horses,  of  steam-engines, 
and  guu-powder.  To  these  sub- 
jects succeed  the  lectures  on  passive 
strength  and  friction,  on  architec- 
ture and  carpentry,  the  whole  of 
which  is  highly  interesting.  These 
are  followed  by  enquiries  into  the 
modifications  of  forces  and  of  mo- 
tions, through  the  medium  of  rods, 
taints,  cranks,  wheelwork,  ropes, 
and  other  flexible  substances,  toge- 
ther with  the  regulation  and  equali- 
zation of  motion,  by  means  of  clocks 
and  watches.  The  nineteenth  lec- 
ture is  devoted  to  "  the  modes  of 
changing  the  forms  of  bodies"  by 
compression,  as  in  presses,  sugar- 
mills,  and  oil-mills  ;  by  extension, 
as  in  wire-drawing,  glass-blowing, 
gold-beating$  by  penetration,  as  in 
pile-driving  engines;  by  division, 
in  which  cutting  instruments  are 
employed;  by  ugitation,  as  in 
threshing  machines ;  or  by  demolv* 
Hon,  as  in  burning,  blasting,  &c. 
or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  these  simple  operations ;  of  which 
the  process  of  boring,  in  this  re- 
spect, affords  us  an  example,  which 
is  an  union  of  the  two  operations 
of  penetration  and  division.  In 
this,  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
voluminous  work  before  us,  the  au- 
has  evinced  very  great  ability  and 
very  extensive  knowledge ;  together 
with  much  perspicuity  in  the  deve- 
lopement,  and  an  admirable  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas. 
A  succinct  and  luminous  history  of 
mechanics  fills  up  the  twentieth 
lecture,  and  closes  the  first  part. 
The  second,  under  the  title  of  hy- 
drodynamics, includes  hydrostatics, 
fydraulics,  pneumatics,  optics,  and 


acoustics,  or,  as  Dr.  Young,  with  air 
affectation  of  singularity  that  we  am 
surprised  at,  chooses  to  call  them, 
tautics.  The  third  part  is  entitled 
physics.  Contrary  to  all  the  commoa 
arrangements,  this  part  commences 
with  astronomy,  and  then  proceed* 
to  a  consideration  of  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  the  natsre 
tf  heat,  which  is  examined  in  « 
very  masterly  manner,  and  the 
sciences  of  electricity,  galvanism; 
and  magnetism.  We  cannot  enter 
into  our  author's  reasons  for  this 
deviation :  to  us  they  are  not  al- 
together satisfactory.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  volume,  we  meet  with, 
a  short  and  comprehensive  account 
of  natural  history,  and  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  Linnean  system. 
The  second  volume,  the  contents  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  hurry 
over,  commences  with  the  mathe- 
matical elements  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, separated  under  the  distinct 
heads  of  pure  mathematics,  mecha- 
nics, and  hydrodynamics.  To  the* 
elements  succeed  "  a  systematic  ca- 
talogue of  works  relating  to  natural 
philosophy  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
with  references  to  particular  passa- 
ges and  occasional  abstracts  of  re- 
marks/' Hie  whole  work  closea 
with  various  miscellaneous  papers 
formerly  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions ;  or  in  some  of 
our  most  respectable  periodical  pub- 
lications. We  shall  now  only  add, 
that  the  space  we  have  devoted  to 
these  lectures  is  a  full  proof  of  the 
very  high  opinion  we  entertain  of 
them. 

"Observations  on  the  Hypotheses, 
which  have  been  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  the  cause  of  gravitation 
from  mechanical  principles;  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Vince,  Plumian  Professor,'* 
kc.  These  observations  might  have 
been  introduced  into  the  first  chap, 
ter;  for  the  grand  object^  of  them  is 
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to  prove  the  n*Ces*rty  of  a  supreme 
±na  intelligent  power  '  at  this  time/ 
at  the  professor  very  justly  observes, 
*  when  many  of  the  most  able  phi- 
losophers upon  the  continent  have 
been  endeavouring  to  acceunt  for  all 
the  operations  of  nature  upon  mere- 
ly mechanical  principles,  with  a  view 
lo  exclude  the  Deity  from  any  con- 
cern in  the  government  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  thereby  to  Uy  a  founda- 
tion for  the  introduction  of  atheism.* 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  idea,  the  au- 
thor undertakes  to  show,  that  noneof 
the  hypotheses  hitherto  assumed  to 
account  for  the  cause  of  gravitation 
«re  satisfactory  upon  the  score  of 
mechanical  principles  alone:  and  his 
general  inference  is,  that '  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  are  no 
where  so  conspicuous  as  in  his  go* 
vernment  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
**  We  see,"  continues  he, €t  nothing 
in  the  heavens  which  argues  imper- 
fection ;  but  imperfection  is  always 
found  in  the  operation  of  mechanical 
eauses.  Now  it  seems  reasonable 
to  admit  a  divine"  agency  at  this 
foint,  when  all  other  means  appear 
Inadequate  to  produce  the  effect. 
And  as  mechanical  operations,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  they  have 
teen  considered,  do  not  appear  suf- 
tfcient  to  account  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  system  (to  say  nothing  of 
its  formation)  we  ought  to  conclude 
that  the  Deity,  in  his  government, 
does  not  act  by  such  instruments, 
but  that  the  whole  is  conducted  by 
bis  more  immediate  agency,  without 
the  intervention  of  material  causes.'* 
f  f  A  Treatise  on  plain  and  spheri- 
cal Trigonometry,  with  their  most 
useful  practical  applications)  by 
John  Bonnycastle/'  This,  like  most 
of  Mr.  B.'s  preceding  publications 
tipon  the  same  science,  is  a  useful 
and  popular  work,  well  calculated 
to  initiate  i  youth  into  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  mathe- 


matics; it  prte  atfpposesj  kewever, 
sOme  acquaintance  with  algebra  and 
geometry. 

Mathematical  science,  in  its  more 
immediate  application  to  mechanics, 
has  supplied  us  wkh  two  admirable 
productions.  The  one  ia  from  Mr. 
Olinthus  Gregory,  whose  talents 
and  diligence  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  commend)  the  other 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor 
Robison  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Gregory's  work,  which  he 
entitles,  "  A  Treatise  of  Mechanics, 
theoretical,   practical    and  descrip- 
tive," is  Comprised  in  two  volumes, 
octavo.      His    theoretical  division, 
which  occupies  the  first  volume,  is 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  statics, 
dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodyna- 
mics and   pneumatics.     From  the 
minuteness  of  the   type,    and  the 
narrowness  of  the  margin,  a  very 
considerable    portion   of    valuable 
matter  is  crowded  into  a  small  com* 
pass.    In  the  second  volume,  which 
offers  us  the  practical  and  descrip- 
tive parts,  we  meet  with  designs  and 
explanations  of  more  than  a  hundred 
articles  of  machinery,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  preceded  by  a  prelimi- 
nary essay  on  the  nature  and  con* 
struction  of  machinery,  on  friction, 
the  stiffness  of  cords,  the  expansive 
force  of  steam,  and  various  other 
subjects  with  which  practical  me* 
chanics  are  closely  connected.    We 
cannot  but  approve  of  this  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  theory  is  kept 
distinct  from,    and  unencumbered 
with  the  descriptions  of  machinery. 
We  have  been  nighly  pleased  with 
this  work,  though  we  think  the  style 
too  frequently  betrays  marks  of  ne- 
gligence and  obscurity.     Yet,  ex- 
cepting in  these  occasional  instances, 
there  is  a  considerable  display  vf 
taste  and  precision.     By  theshnph- 
City,  clearness^  and  originality  of  ins 
proof*  and  investigations;  the  reader 
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will  at  once  enter  into  the  full  con- 
ception of  the  author's  ideas:  hit 
mode  of  investigating  and  demon** 
•trating  his  propositions  is  frequently 
new,  and,  in  general,  highly  perspi- 
cuous $  and  he  appears  always  more 
anxious  to  convey  real  information, 
than  to  flourish  with  an  idle  parade 
of  mere  scientific  acquirements* 

The  "  Elements  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy;"  by  the  late  Professor 
Robison,  constitute  at  present  an 
unfinished  work,  in  consequence  of 
his  unexpected  decease.  Yet,  we 
trust,  the  plan  will  be  persevered  in 
by  his  representatives,  from  the  pa- 
pers, .which*  we  understand,  he  has 
left  fully  arranged  for  this  purpose. 
The  work  before  us,  in  its  present  ap- 
pearance, extends  only  to  one  bulky 
octavo  volume,  and  includes  the  sub- 
stance of  a  part  of  the  author's  pub- 
lic lectures.  The  method,  perspi- 
cuity, elegance,  and  acuteness, 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  this 
volume,  give  proofs  of  a  mind  highly 
cultivated,  and  long  accustomed  to 
habits  of  close  and  arduous  thinking. 
The  general  subject  of  the  lectures 
is  a  physico-mathematical  history  of 
the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the 
universe;  the  whole  of  which  the 
author  contends  to  be  effected  by 
gravity,  cohesion,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  the  affections  of  light ; 
,  in  which  successive  order  he  conse- 
quently arranges  the  powers  of  natu- 
ral substances,  as  that  which  best 
distinguishes  thejr  generality  or  ex- 
tent. In  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions, like  Professor  Vince,  he  ap- 
pears uniformly  anxious  to  oppose 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  insinuations 
of  ML  La  Place,  and  other  philoso- 
phers of  the  French  school  $  and  not 
only  to  refer  every  result  to  one 
primary  and  intelligent  cause,  but 
to  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of 
pre-fupposing  the  existence  of  such  a 
cause  as  the  basis  of  all  solid  and  le- 
gitimate reasoning. 


We  have  had  less  offered  to  us  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  upon 
the  subject  of  naval  and  military 
tactics,  than  for  many  years  antece- 
dently. We  cannot,  however,  re* 
fuse  to  notice,  as  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  the  "  Detailed  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  by  the 
Austrian  Major-General  Stutter* 
heim :  translated  from  the  French  by 
Major  Pine  Coffin,"  &c.  8vo.  This 
account  is  drawn  up  with  candour, 
and  great  precision  :  it  enters  accu? 
rately  and  minutely  into  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  attack,  the 
general  operations,  and  unfortunate 
result :  and  presents  us  with  an  in* 
teresting  narrative  of  one  of  the  most 
decisive  battles,  and  most  important 
in  its  consequences,  of  any  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history.  It  evinces; 
in  the  most  striking  colours,  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  new  mode 
of  military  tactics,  and  of  giving  a 
proper  stimulus,  as  well  as  educa* 
tion,  to  those  who  are  destined  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  and  independr 
ence  of  their  country.  From  this 
deficiency,  not  only,  was  the  battle 
before  us  lost,  but  the  more  recent 
battle  of  Auexstadtj  the  continent 
of  Europe  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  an  influx  of  forces  from  one 
common  point,  directed  by  one 
common  power :  its  entire  face 
changed,  and  its  whole  system  of 
relations  subverted.  Hence  alone 
have  new  dynasties  been  created,  and 
kingdoms  and  empires,  once  great 
and  mighty,  have  sunk  before  the 
revolutionary  schemes  of  a  crafty  and 
imperious  usurper,  who  has  been  as 
much  indebted  for  his  stupendous 
success,  to  the  general  disunion,  self- 
interest,  and  political  ignorance  of 
the  powers  who  progressively  con- 
federated against  him,  as  to  his  own 
consummate  talents  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  give  even  an  abridged  state- 
ment of  Uus  memorable  battle;  but 
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die  general  causes  to  which  the  very 
able  author  ascribes  the  total  defeat 
of  the  allies,  we  shall  offer  in  the 
following  extract,  confident  that  it 
cannot  be  perused  without  a  deep 
and  extensive  interest.  "  It  will 
not,"  says  he,  "  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  experienced  sol* 
<fcer  that  it  is  principally  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes  that  the  loss  of  this 
battle  is  to  be  attributed.  To  the  want 
of  correctness  in  the  information 
possessed  by  the  allies  as  to  the  ene- 
my's array;  to  the  bad  plan  of  at- 
tack, supposing  the  enemy  to  have 
been  entrenched  in  a  position  which 
lie  <£d  not  occupy;  to  the  move* 
Dents  executed  the  day  before  the 
attack  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  in  or* 
der  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the 
French ;  to  the  great  interval  be- 
tween the  columns  when  they  quit- 
led  the  heights  of  Pratzen ;  and  to 
their  want  of  communication  with 
each  other.  To  these  causes  may  be 
attributed  the  first  misfortunes  of  the 
Austro-Russian  army.  But  in  spite 
of  these  capital  errors,  it  would  still 
have  been  possible  to  restore  the 
fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  if  the  second  and  third  columns 
had  thought  less  of  the  primary  dis- 
position, and  attended  more  to  the 
enemy;  who,  by  the  boldness  of 
his  manoeuvre,    completely*  over- 


threw the  basis  on  which  the  plan  of 
attack  was  founded ;  or,  ff  the  first 
column  (wjiich  possessed  the  means 
of  doing  so)  instead  of  retiring  by 
Aujest,  as  before  mentioned,  had 
inarched  to  the  assistance  of  the  two 
former;  and,  together  with  them 
(or  at  least  with  what  remained  of 
them),  had  moved  upon  the  heights, 
of  which  the  French  had  as  yet  but 
a  precarious  possession,  so  long  as 
the  left  of  the  allies  was  unbroken, 
and  their  extreme  right,  which  made 
only  feeble  demonstrations,  continu- 
ed at  Posorsitz.  The  carnage  made 
on  the  2d  of  December  was  very 
great  The  Russians  at  the  com- 
mencement fought  with  intrepidity, 
and  the  guards  and  hulans  distin- 
guished themselves  for  their  cou- 
rage. The  French  infantry  manora- 
vered  with  coolness  and  precision, 
fought  with  courage,  and  executed 
its  bold  movements  with  admirable 
concert. '  After  having  made  some 
efforts  without  effect,  the  Russian 
battalions  began  to  waver;  confu- 
sion and  finally  complete  defeat  were 
the  consequences  of  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  second  and  third  co- 
lumns." We  have  onty  to  add,  that 
Major  Coffin  has  executed  the  part 
of  a  translator  with  spirit  and  per- 
spicuity, and  apparently  with  great 
closeness  and  fidelity. 


CHAPTER    IH. 

MORAL  akd  POLITICAL. 

Containing  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  Politics,  Law,  and  Ethics* 


FROM  the  indefatigable  and,  for 
the  most  part,  elegant  pen  of 
Dr.  Gillies  we  have  received  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Reign 
pf  Alexander,  tp  that  of  Augustus,*' 


in  two  volumes  4to.  to  which,  o* 
various  accounts,  our  first  attention 
ii  due  in  the  present  chapter.  Tba 
history  embraces,  as  to  its  scope, 
"  ijhe  latter  ages  of  EuropeaxrGreece, 
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and  the  history  of  the  Greek  king- 
doms in  Asia  and  Africa,  from  their 
Foundation  to  their  Destruction •" 
and  is  introduced  by  "  a  preliminary 
survey  of  Alexanders  conquests,  and 
an  estimate  of  his  plans  for  their  con* 
solidation  and  improvement/*     To 
those  who  are  incapable  of  perusing 
for  themselves  the  origiual  sources 
from  which  this  "  history  of  the 
world"  is  derived,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  as  well  as  a  very  enter- 
taining work.     The  range  of  time 
to  which  it  extends   is  peculiarly 
rich  in  incidents  of  the  highest  poli- 
tical importance,  and  comprehends 
an  epoch  of  about  three  centuries; 
and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  regard- 
«ed,  as,  in  truth,  the  author  seems  to 
wish  it  to  be,  as  a  continuation  or 
second  part  of  his  "  History  of  an- 
cient Greece."    The  principal  ac- 
tion in  the  work  is  the  gradual  trans- 
fer of  dominion  from  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  to  the  Romans  and 
Parthians.     Other  historians  make 
the  Romans  the  most  energetic,  the 
ascendant  and  prevailing  power,  the 
most  prominent  and  leading  figure 
of  the  drama.    The  royal  historio- 
grapher of  Scotland,  however,  un- 
dertakes to  shew,  not  how  the  Ro- 
mans rose,  but  how  the  Greeks  fell. 
The  spirit,  the  exertions,  and  the 
forms  of  liberty  had  departed  from 
Greece  on   the  Macedonian    con- 
quest. These  revived,,  however,  and 
preserved  some  shadow  of  existence 
during  the  whole  .  period    of   the 
Achaean  league;  but  after  the  se- 
cond and  the  third  Punic  war,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Co- 
rinth, the  independence,  the  stern 
freedom,  the  manly  exertions  of  the 
Grecian  nates,  the  bold  and  unre- 
strained exercise  of  thought  on  which 
all  that  is  noble  in  art,  or  sublime 
and  valuable  in  science,  depends  for 
support,  was  exchanged  for  low  in* 
sidious  cunning,  fox  servile  adulation,. 


and  all  the  passions  and  the  vice* 
of  slaves  !  In  the  management  of 
this  comprehensive  history,  Dr.  Gil* 
lies  appears  to  have  studied  his  sub? 
jecc  carefully,  he  evinces  a  clear 
survey  of  the  bearings  of  its  different 
parts  upon  each  other;  and  his  tranr 
sitions  are  natural,  and  conduct  the 
reader  with  facility  from  one  inci- 
dent to  another.  He  penetrates  Lot* 
the  characters,  the  circumstances  and 
views  of  his  principal  actors*  and  his 
digressions  are  neither  too  frequent* 
too  long,  nor  too  wide  of  his  main 
subject.  The  style  of  our  historiaa 
is  also  improved  in  no  small  degree* 
by  dropping  a  considerable  portion, 
of  the  tinsel  and  bombast  by  which 
his  previous  writings  are  distinguisj*- 
ed,  and  by  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  more  simplicity,  solidity  and 
ease.  His  chief  defects  are  an  assur- 
ance of  his  own  abilities  very 'nearly 
bordering  upon  vanity;  and  a  desire 
to  aggrandize  beyond  its  appropriate 
scale  every  thought,  word  aid  actio* 
of  every  man  that  happens  to  b*» 
.  come  a  more  than  ordinary  object  of 
his  discussion ;  as  though  the  royal 
historiographer  of  Scotlan4  conceiv- 
ed that  his  office  would  be  degraded 
by  being  surrounded  by  any  thing 
less  than  the  first  heroes,  the  first 
sages,  and  the  first  philosophers  of 
ancient  times. 

"  The  Reign  of  Charlemagne  con- 
sidered chiefly  with  reference  to  Re* 
ligion,  Laws,  Literature,  and  Man- 
ners :  by  Henry  Card,  A.  M.  8vo." 
This  is  a  very  amusing  and,  in  some 
sort,  an  instructive  work;  aud  it 
supplies  a  chasm  in  the  general  lite- 
rature of  our  own  country.  Char- 
lemagne was  rather  a  deep  politician 
than  a  valorous  warrior ;  .  and  his 
military  history  has  far  less  promi- 
nence than  his  cabinet  intrigues,  l£ 
not  a  man  of  learning,  he  tfas  at 
least  a  friend  to  learning,  and  that  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  since  letters  werq 
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•  fort  iritxtxtection  to  hk  femur  ted 
patronage.    It  is  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Card  that  "  in  order  to  eacke 
among  the  higher  orders  ofbi»  sub- 
jects a  favourable  disposition  towards 
tho  study  of  letters,  tod  thus  to  ween 
them  from  those  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures which  equally  depraved  their 
-minds  and  weakened  their  bodies, 
Charlemagne  lavished  with  a  most 
unsparing  hand,  abbeys,  bishopric**, 
and  other  eceieaiastical  dignities,  up- 
on such  as  stood  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  letters.     He  even  made 
learning  the  way  to  political  distinc- 
tions.   His  passion  for  letters  and 
etjcouragenient  of  them  were  indeed 
to  great  and  universally  known,  that 
two  learned  Scotchmen,  in  thecer- 
tamrr  of  obtaining  his  protection, 
<crted  ontr  as  be  passed  along  the 
irighway,  Science  to  be  sola*.    This 
singular  conduct  immediately  arrest- 
ed his  attention:  he  ordered  them  to 
fje  presented  to  him,  and  having 
4bund  that  they  really  could  perform 
what  they  had  professed,  afterwards 
promoted  them  to  posts  of  trust  and 
honour,  suitable  to  their  abilities.*' 
Yet  the  Court  of  Charlemagne  was 
not  a  mere  college.  Pomp  and  plea- 
sure intermixed  in  the  motley  train 
that  surrounded  the  imperial  throne, 
or  rather  took  the  lead  of  the  rest. 
Mine  legitimate  queens  administered 
to  his  pleasures,  and  he  had  stiH'his 
private  amours,  notwithstanding  his 
pretended  veneration  for  the  church, 
and  all  that'  was  connected  with  it. 
Our  readers  will  here  perceive  that 
the  interior  of  the  reign  of  this  mag- 
nificent monarch  must  contain  a 
sufficient  variety  of  incidents  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  historian,  without  any 
aberratioo  to  foreign  connections.  It 
is  to  such  interior  department  that  the 
present  work  is  chiefly  devoted;  and 
the  writer  has  executed  his  task  with 
industry,  accuracy,  and  elegance. 
"  The  Msaantandmodern  Histo- 


ry of  Nice;  compmbeading  an  Ac 
count  of  the  Foundation  of  afar* 
seilles:  by  J.  5.  Davis,  M.  O.  ooe 
of  the  British  captives  of  Venum/ 
ftvoi    This  is  a  mat  ^performance, 
and  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  bleed 
the  sobriety  of  history  with  the  glow- 
ing colours  of  picturesque  scenery* 
and  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  hygeine. 
As  a  physician,  and  a  physician  an* 
fortunately  confined  to  the  vietaity 
of  the  region  he  describee,  Dr.  De- 
vis  recomaaends,   in  the-  warmest 
terms,  this  district  to  the-  attention 
of  the  valetudinarian,  and  es  periaUj 
if  hjs  disease  be  of  a  pulmonary  cha- 
racter. Pisa«Qeaoa,Hjerea,  andespe* 
cially  Montpellier,  have  ail  had  their 
advocates  in  turn,  yet  even  in  respect 
to  the  bast  of  them  our  author  a* 
us,  tbat  "  as  far  as  regards  a  comas* 
rison  of  climate  with  AfontpeUiersnd 
Nice,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
latter  has  an  infinite  superiority."  la 
picturesque  painting  we  can  more 
readily  admit  such  hyperboles  of  as- 
sertion, because  we  are  mere  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with  them}  and  ia 
this  kind  of  writing  our  author  seeas 
rather  to  excel  than  when  sealed  k 
the  chair  of  Esculapiue,    With  us 
historical  part  of  the  work,  however, 
which  comprises  about  half  of  h,  he 
has  evidently  taken  no  small  pains, 
and  drawn  from  good  authorities: 
and  the  antiquity  of  Mice  as  a  Ffco* 
casan  settlement,  and  whose  fortunes 
were  so  long  and  so  closely  connect 
ed  with  those  of  Marseilles,  front 
which  it  iamitied— together  with  id 
vast  variety  of  incidents, 
and  adverse— its  triumphs, 
and  revolutions,  during  its 
with  the  Ligurians,  Bomans,  Goths, 
and  modern  French,  from  about  ths 
year  340  before  Christ  to  thepresent 
sera,  give  to  this  part  of  the  vehune 
before  us  an  attraction  and  interest 
which  we  have  deeply  fek,  and  era 
anxious  to  coiaununkaee,. 
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■"  •  4i  History  of  the J Rise' and*  PT6- 
•gress  of  the  Belgian  Republic,  tlritil 
the  Revolution  under  Philip  II. :  in- 
cluding a'  Detail' of  the  primary 
'Causes  of  that  itnemorabte  Event. 
From  the  German  Original  of  Fre- 
deric Schiller :  by  Thomas  HorneT 
"This  1*  a  sketch  ;*  but  It  n  the  sketch 
"of  an  able'  marterj  it  bears  m  most 
of  its  pboes  the  impress  of  Schiller, 
or  of  a  writer  of  his  powers.    The 
period  selected  is  the  most  Important 
in 'the  Dutch  history,  developing  on 
"the 'one  hand,  the  progressive  goad- 
ing by  which  the  Hollanders  were  at 
length  stimulated  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  completely;  and  on  the  other 
hand,    the ■  progressive    influence 
"which  such  an  ascending  scale  of 
tyramrj  produced  upon  the  feelings, 
til?  at  length  the  pressure  and  the 
"Cruelty  became  altogether  intoler- 
•able.     Under  the  elegant  and  cour- 
teous, but  at  the  same  time  bigotted 
Tind  imperious  Charles  V.  this  com- 
menced.    He,  however,  possessed 
talents  of  so  dulcifying  a  descrip- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  a  policy 
'so  chastised   and   controlled,   that 
it  was  impossible  the  flame  of  ge- 
neral insubordination   could    burst 
forth    under   his  reign.     Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Spanish  dynasty,  his 
£011  and  successor,  with  all  his  lust 
of  powt«r  and  bigotry  of  religion, 
possessed  not  a  single  particle  of  his 
Conciliatory  talents.    Hence  the  spi- 
rit of  resistance  soon  begin  to  blaze 
ibifhj  death  in  opposition  to  sub- 
mission, *wns  esteemed  a  glorious 
martyrdom:  and  the  Netherlands, 
by  a  struggle  which  ought  to  shame 
the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  same 
territory,  obtained,  as  their  glorious 
result,  political   independence  and 
Che  veneration  of  the  wdrld.     Such 
r*  the  subject  of  the  Volume  before 
it*.     In  the  original  we  should  have 
Wked  to  Utvt  beheld  a  min*e  correct 
discrimination,  upon  the  subject  fcf 


"  riHgUm* as  it  is  here  caHed,  than 
wetind  actually  exhibited)  and  in 
'the    translation    a    more   accurate 
knowledge,  we  do  not  say  of  Gar- 
'wan,  but  of  English.    Amidst  the 
'  peccadilloes  of  the  original  author 
we  are  told,   '*  thus  rtligitn  con- 
ducted despotism  into  the  sanctuary 
of  liberty,  and  urged  it  to  prtfakU 
her  tacred  rites  without  danger'  er 
resistance!* '     What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  incongruous  assemblage  of 
images  f    RHigion  first  becomes  a 
priest  or  priestess  to  the  goddess  of 
Liberty,  at  whose  sanctuary  he  or 
she  duly  officiates;  and  immediately 
afterwards  Religion  is  metamorphos- 
ed into  a  sort  of  renegado  or  blas- 
phemer, and  is  made  to  profane  tb» 
$aered  rites  that  appertain  to  thia 
goddess.  Why  the  term  superstition 
should  not  have  been  adopted,  not 
only  here,  but  iu  a  variety  of  similar 
passages,  we  have  too  often  seen  rea- 
son to  conjecture,  and  are  sorry  that 
such  reason  should  have  been  aiFoitU 
ed '  us.    To  the  translator  we  would 
hint  that  in  the  expression  '<  dis- 
courses on  eueh-like  topics/'— *uch- 
liice  is  neither  English  nor  German. 
Yet  we  should  not  have  noticed  it. 
but  that  we  meet  with  instances  of 
m^i-hke  phraseology  occurring  too 
frequently. 

•  We  hasten  to  the  department  of 
Voyages  and  Travels ;  and  shall  open 
it  with  a  notice  of  Dr.  fiuchauan'a 
"  Journey  from  Madras  through  the 
Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and 
Malabar,"  3  vols.  4to.  This  is  a 
work  of  considerable  value  in  many 
points  of  view,  and  would  have  been 
of  more  vnluo  still,  had  the  great  va* 
riety  of  important  facts  and  obser*. 
vat  ions  it  contains  been  more  com* 
preyed  and  better  arranged  j  by 
which  one  of  the  three  votames  at 
least  migl^t  have  been  cottaikaV  In 
reality  the  author  himself  is  nut  ii> 
sensible  of  thw ;  fot  .aXbn  cbtarvftig 
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in  a  preliminary  page  that,  upon  the* 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Wilkins, 
the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  a 
manuscript  copy  had  been  transmlt- 
ted.had  resolved  upon  patronising  and 
.  publishing  it,  and  that  the  printing  was 
actually  commenced  before  his  arriv- 
al in  England,  affording  him  an  agree- 
able surprise  that  his  journal  had 
experienced  a  reception  so  favour- 
able;" he,  immediately  adjoins,  "  it 
Is' true  I  wished  to  have  abridged  the 
work  before  publication, and  altered 
its  arrangement;  but  as  thie  printing 
had  commenced  before  my  arrival, 
.and  as  my  stay  in  England  was  likely 
to  be  short,  I  could  not  undertake 
fcoch  alterations.'*  \Ve  are  highly 
thankful,  however,  for  the  work  jn 
its  present  form;  as  it  gives  us  a 
more  detailed' and"  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  countries  through  which 
the  author  travelled,  comprising  the; 
entire  dominions  of  the  Raja  of  My- 
sore, the  whole  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  Company  from 
the  Sultan  in  the  course  of  the  late. 
war,  and  such  part  of  Malabar  as 
was  annexed  to  the  Company's  pos* 
sessions  in  the  course  of  the  war  un- 
der Marquis  Cornwallis,  than  any 
publication  that  hasspreceded  it.  The 
tour  was  undertaken  at  the  instiga- 
tion'and  under  the  direction  of  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  in  the  beginning  of 
1800;  and  the  object  was  to  obtain 
equally  a  collection  of  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  statistic  facts.  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  instructed,  as  the  first 
and  most  essential  part  of  his  mis* 
ston,  to  survey  the  agriculture  of  the 
different  districts  in  regard  to  their 
elculentvegetables,  cattle  and  farms, 
Ba  was  next  to  attend  tQ  the  culti- 
vation and  prcpara'jon  of  their  cot- 
jton,  pepper,  sandal- wood,  and  car- 
damoms; then  to  their  mines,  quar- 
ries; minerals,  and  mineral  springs ; 
to  their  manufactures  and  manufac- 
turers; to  the  climate  and  seasons 


of  Mysore;  'and  lastly  to  the  condi- 
tion of  tbe  inhabitants  in  general » 
relation  to  their  foc4,  clothing,  wo& 
buildings;  and  how  6rtbeU  condi- 
tion in  these  respect$mayha*eb«ea 
affected  by  the  different  changes  jn 
the  government!  The  field  9  al- 
most unlimited  and  wfcejfcwe  add 
that  the  important  task  thnicoo64- 
ed  to  pur  industrious  and  indefati- 
gable traveller  was  executed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the. distinguished  no- 
bleman who  employed  him.;  an£ 
That  the  volumes  before  u*  give,  map 
itinerary  form,  a  general  statement 
of  the  countries  be  Visited  in  regard 
to  the  whole  of.  the  objects  thatec* 
cupied  his  attention^,  we  add  .quite 
enough  to  convince  our  readers  of  d£ 
importance  of  their  contents,  aoi  to 
induce,  as  we  may  xeascpaUy  tape, 
no  small  part  of  the  British  public  tp 
examine  for  themselves.  Jt  isno* 
long  since  that  Mr.  Colebrpofce  pub- 
lished gt  Calcutta  a  very  valuable 
account  of  the  "  Ktusbandry  and  in- 
ternal Commerce  of  Bengal;"  a 
Targe  vacuity  was  still  left,  and  Dc 
Buchanan's  journal  tends  very  con- 
siderably to  £11  it  up- 

"Travels  through  the  Canadas, 
By  George  Heriot,  Esq.  4to,"  The 
tide  of  empire  has  been  gradually 
rolling  westward ;  and  tfeie  new 
world  will  probably,  in  the  re- 
volution of  a  very  few  ages,  assume 
the  attributes  of  the  old ;  the  rode 
bat  sublime  scenes,  and  the  sarage 
but  manly  race  described  by  Weld, 
Hearne,  and  Liancourt;  all,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  wear  a  milder 
aspect,  and  to  furnish  materials  of 
high  import  for  the  future  delinea- 
tor of  scenery*  and  the  historian  *rf 
clvilileA  .iDfto.\We  have,  there- 
fore, r^ceiv.  £  arid,  perused  the  pie* 
sent  volume  with  peat  pleasure  and 
interest.  The.  writer  Las  a-  bigi 
claim  upon  our  confidence,  in  fi* 
statements,  froo>  his  having  resided 
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-tniMf  fears  hi  the  country  ne  de- 
eeme»,  an*  tarving  had  oppo'rtuni- 
tielsdf  Becoming  Intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manners  of  the  people 
be  reviews;  arid  His  descriptions 
are  given  -with  an  energy  as  well  as 
•  predston,  that  hare  never  been 
surpassed  by  antecedent  travellers 
through  the  same  country,  and  not 
often  equalled,  The  plates  are  nu- 
xfcenws,  exquisitely  drawn,  and  well 
engmved  and  tinted;  they  place  the 
object*  before  oar  eyes  in  theclearest 
light,  transport  us,  as  it  were,  to 
e&ef  regions,  and  introduce  us  to 
the  aequafotatice  of  nations,  of 
whom  we  have  htthe'rro  only  read. 
Upon  the  subject  of  Canadian  lan- 
guage, the  vernacular  tongto  of  the 
ratfe  districts  through  which  our  in- 
deftdgaWc  traveller  joorfeeyed,  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  gleaned 
something  more  satisfactory;  yet 
ym  are  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  entangle  all  infbTrnatlon  of 
this  kind,  from  the  great  diversity 
of  dialects  into  which  the  corarrion 
language  of  the  country  is  subdivid- 
ed. The  last  chapter,  however, 
affords  a  pretty  full  vocabulary  of 
the  Algonquin  dialect,  whose  use  is 
the  most  extensive  of  any  in  North 
America. 

* '  Some*  Account  of  New  Zea- 
land, fee.  By  John  Savage,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  8vo.*  This  account  com- 
piehends  chiefly  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
and  the  surrounding  country :  with 
»  description  of  the  religion  and  go- 
vernment, language,  arts, .  manufac- 
tures, manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives.  It  is  but  a  sketch,  but  the 
sketch  is  wen  executed,  and  gives 
wofficient  proofs  of  fidelity.  In 
reality  we  have  ourselves  of  late 
been  much  m  company  with  a 
most  respectable  public  character, 
"who  has  latery  returned  fromAos- 
tftksia,  afte*  having  passed  four- 
-ofUrliftiB  that  distant 


region;    whose  private  ; conversa- 
tions not  only  corroborate  the  very 
agreeable,  picture  which  Mr.  Savage 
has  here  drawn  of  these  industrious    > 
and  affectionate  barbarians,  but  suf- 
ficiently vouch  for  the  originality  of 
the  work  before  ,us,  and  its  being' 
the  result  of  actual  observation,  froip ' 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  author  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
places  be   undertakes  to  describe. ' 
The  New  2ealanders  are  highly  am- 
bitious of  copying  every  thing  that 
is  English ;  most  of  the  royal  family 
are  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Eng-  * 
Iish  language,  for  the  purposes  of 
conversation ;  and  it  is  but  a  year 
of  two  ago  that  the  king  himself 
not  only  paid  a  visit  to  the  English ' 
governor  at  Sydney  Cove,  but  ac-' 
tually  resided  with  him  for  many 
months,  to  become  more  deeply  in-  ' 
structed  in  the  more  simple  and  use- 
ful handicrafts  of  the  colony. 

"Observations  upon  the  Wind- 
ward Coast  of  Africa ;  the  Reli- 
gion, Character,  Customs,  &c.of  the 
Natives :  with  a  System  upon  which 
they  may  be  civilized,  and  a  know- 
ledge attained  of  the  interior  of  thia 
extraordinary  quarter  of  the  globe  j 
and  upon  the  natural  and  commer- 
cial resources  of  the  country :  made 
in  the  years  1805  and  1800.  By 
Joseph  Cony.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  a  Letter  to  Lord  Howick 
on  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
means  of  abolishing  the  Slave-/ 
Trada.^  The  extent  of  this  title 
leaves  us  little  more  to  do  than  to 
acknowledge,  that  upon  the  wholo- 
the  author  has  made  good  his  preten- 
sions. Mr*  Cony  looks  with  the  eye, 
of  a  politican  and  a  patriot,  and  bis 
remarks  may  deserve  the  attention  of 
our  rulers  in  more  happy  and  tran* 
quil  times.  We  have  been#particu- 
larly  pleased  with  his  observation* 
on  the  failure  of  the  late  Sierra 
Leone  project    "I  Cf*  Mttow,* 
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says  he,  "  no  panegyric  adequate  to 
tfae  sense  I  entertain  of  that  active 
goodness  which  prompted  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany to  the  undertaking  I  have  al- 
luded to  j  but  with  all  due  defer- 
ence I  conceive  that  they  have  mis- 
taken the  practical  grounds  upon 
which  the  seeds  of  civilization,  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  can  be 
effectively  displayed  to  the  African." 
The  observation  is  correct.  Will  it 
he  found  that  (he  Company's  agents 
have  introduced  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion among  any  tribe  or  nation  in 
Africa  ?  that  they  have  made  any  pro- 
gress in  agriculture,  although  pos- 
sessing a  very  extensive  tract  of 
fertile  )ands,  or  that  they  have  con- 
verted tbem  into  any  of  the  regular 
features  of  cultivation  ?  Have  they 
explored  or  brought  into  action  any 
of  the  ^attainable  and  lucrative 
branches"  of  natural  commerce, 
abounding  in  the  region  .  they  in- 
habit, or  do  they  employ  a  single 
ship  in  a  regular  trade  with  the  mo- 
ther country  ? ,  Will  it  be  found  that 
they  have  unfolded  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  their  native  purity 
and  simplicity  to  the  unenlighten- 
ed African,  or  converted,  by  their 
p'roaching  or  example,  any  tribe  or 
nation  among  them  ?  The  spacious 
waste  is  destitute  of  the  appearance 
of  domestic  industry,  or  respectable 
character ;  it  exhibits  'only  a  tissue 
of  indolence,  hypocritical  grimace, 
petulent  and  assuming  manners,  and 
all  the  consequences  of  idleness  and 
corrupted  morals.  To  succeed  in 
this  beneficent  undertaking,  and  to 
ejtpunge  the  inveterate  nature  of  the 
'  African,  his, prejudices  and  inherent 
customs,  progressive  approaches 
ubon  his  present  condition  are  in- 
dispensably requisite,  under  the  at-  \ 
tractive  influence  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  na- 
vigation.    We'  are/afraid  that  the" 


captivity,  an4  probably  the 
nation  of  the  -  active  and 
prising.  Mungo  Park  are  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  a  deficiency  of  judgment  as 
to  the  real  character  of  the  Africa* 
tribes,  and  the  true  mode  of  manag- 
ing it!  The  system  of  colonization 
offered  in  this  work  is  built  upon  a 
much  wiser  basis,  and  we  subscribe 
very  cordially  to  a  great  part  of  it. 

"  Observations  on  a  Journey 
through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Na- 
ples, and  thence  to  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople  $  comprising  a  De- 
scription of  the  principal  Places  m 
that  Route,  and  Remarks  on  the 
present  Natural  and  Political  State 
of  those  Countries.  By  Robert 
Semple,  3  vols.  8vo."  Mr.  Semple 
is,  .we  believe,,  by  birth  an  Ameri- 
can: yet  an  education  in  England 
has  completely  anglrfied  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  mate, 
however,  he  chose,  from  political 
motives,  to  assume  his  native  cha- 
racter, and  to  travel  as  an  American. 
He  pays  very  little  attention  to  an- 
tiquities and  the  fine  arts,  probably 
from  possessing  very  little  know- 
ledge of  either ;  but  he  discovert  a 
competent  share  of  observation  and 
reflection,  and  his  manner  of  nar- 
rating adventures,  and  describing 
customs  and  scenery,  atfwds  a  live- 
ly picture  of  the  realities  that  would 
be  likely  to-  strike  the  eye  of  any 
rapid  and  superficial  observer.  Tl« 
present  work  is  hence  rather  calcu- 
lated for  amusement  than  fur  lite- 
rary or  political  instruction. 

"  The  Present  State  of  Turkey  : 
or  a  Description  of  the  Political, 
Civil,  and  Religious  Constitution, 
Government  and  Laws  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire.  By  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.  4to."  There  is,  in  thU 
work,  too  much  of  a  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, and  desire  to  eitabh-h 
the  writer's  own  iiame  or  authority 
upontthe  ruin* of  almost  eycry  ai*- 
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<bor  who  has*  pMCeded  him  in  the 
tame  track.  Bating  this  disingenu- 
ous and  hostile-  propensity,  it  is  a 
-volume  of  real  merit  and  informa- 
tion, elegantly  Written,  and  not  less 
elegantly  printed.  The  observations 
are  often  original,  and  worth  get- 
ting by  heart  :•  the  political  stric- 
tures evince  a-  mature  and  compre- 
hensive judgment  $  and  the  general 
accuracy  ef  our  author's  statement 
is,  we  very  much  believe,  beyond 
the  power  of  impeachment. 
:  "  Travels  in  the  Year  1606,  from 
Italy  to  England,  through  the  Ty- 
rol, Styria,  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Po- 
land, and  Livonia,  Ice.  By  the  Mar- 
quis de  Salvo.  12mo."  This  volume 
u  chiefly  written  to  describe  the 
generous  plot,  contrived,  and  suc- 
cessfully executed  for  liberating  Mrs. 
Spencer  -Smith,  tbe  daughter  of 
Baron  Herbert,  and  sister-in-law  of 
the  hero  of  Acre,  from  the  gripe  of 
French  police,  or  rather  from  that 
of  Buonaparte -himself,  who  merely, 
as 'it  would  seem,  tn  consequence 
of  her  name  and  relationship  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  was  arrested  at  Ve- 
nice, while  residing  there  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  passport,  and  the  di- 
rect permission  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  condemned  to  be 
conveyed  to  Valenciennes,  and  im- 
prisoned within  the  walls  of  its  deso- 
late and  murky  castle.  The  story  is 
told  in  glowing  colours  ;  and  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  from  the  ditii* 
cnlties,  embarrassments,  hair-breadth 
scapes,  and  final  success  that  alter- 
nately or  progressively  characterise 
it- 

u  A  Tour  through  Holland  along 
the  Right  and  Left  Banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  South  of  Germany,  in 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1 80$. 
By  Sir  John  Can*.  4to.V  Few  peo- 
ple, have  written  so  largely  as  the 
present  author  in,  the  bourse  of-  the 


last  three  or  four'  years  ;  •  and  fewer 
still  who  have  written  so  largely 
have  written  with, equal-  elegance 
and  entertainment.  The  same  f» 
cination  that  pervades  his  anterior 
exertions  is  diffused  through  the 
present ;  and  if  we  do  not  enlarge 
on  it,  we  withhold  our  pen  merely 
from  a  desire  that  oar-  readers  may 
open  the  page's  and  judge  for  theni- 
selves,  "       '  *i 

"  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland, 
A.  D.  1809.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Esq.  8vo.,r  As  an  archeoto- 
gical  work,  this  is  of  very  high  value: 
The  ancient  history,  and  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  whatever  relates  to 
the  tale  of  former  times,  are  here 
given  con  amove;  and  the  writer  ap- 
pears to  have  imbibed  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  own  Gyraldua.  We 
also  meet  with  an  ititerspersion  of 
observations  on  the  agriculture, 
commerce,  climate,  present  state 
and  condition  of  the  inhabitants : 
but  these  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
tinted  with  less  glowirig  colours* 
The  volume  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  three  parts  :  the  first  a  descrip* 
Hon  of  our  journalist's  southern 
route,  through  Trim,  Mttllingar, 
Tullamore,  Henagh,  Rillaloe,  Li- 
merick, Listowell,  Trallee,  Killar- 
ney,  Mill-street  and  Cork  ;  with  a 
return  to  Dublin  by  crossing  the  har- 
bour from.  Cork  to  Cloyne,  and  re- 
entering the  post-road  at  Youghall, 
In  the  second  part  Sir  Richard  de* 
scribes  his  northern  tour,  from  Dub- 
lin to  Donegal,  Derry.  Colerata, 
and  the  Giant's  Causeway  ;  with 
his  return  through  Antrim,  Belfast, 
Hillsborough,  Newry  and  Dunctelk, 
In  the  course  of  his  progress  ~be  re- 
fers to  many  of  the  best  ftfsh  anrU 
quarians,  and'  hente  produces  a  b6dy 
of  paleology,  eqiiafly  entertain iirtr 
and  authoritative.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  section  of  general  re- 
marks, which-  i5j*gaiji»  partitioned 
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-into  three  subdivisions :  the  ftrt 
reconartng  and  connecting  a  variety 
4>f  antiquarian,  point*  >  the  second 
exhibiting  the  preetftt  appearance 
of  the  capital  and  its.  province*;  end 
tbelart coining  .exclusively •  to  the 
iurfroe of  thecounutv.  - 

'?  Travels  io  SootlanAbyan  un- 
usual Route,  |k,  Sy  the  Bev.  James 
Hall*  A.  M.  fc  vols.  8vo/'  These 
volumes  are  stored  to  satiety  with 
agecooa&»  and  cbasacterft,  and  these 
noTalways  told  or  drawn  with  any 
high  degree  of  sett.  They  never; 
thelets  contain  tome  striking  and 
important  facta;  and  as  we  have 
ipade  a  pretty  long  extract  from 
them  kk  a0  antecedent  part  of  oar 
Register,  we  shall  dismiss  them 
without  farther  notice.  They  ere 
embellished  with  a  map  including 
the  Caledonian  canal,  and  a  variety 
of  acatly  executed  views  of  the 
most  striking  objects. 

"Letters  from  England.  By 
Pon  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish,  3  vols. 
|2mo."  We  have  some  doubt 
whether  this  be  a  translation,  or  an 
original'  work  designed  to  impose 
upon  the  public  by  such  a  preten- 
sion :  and  we  trust,  for  the  honour 
of  Spanish  liberality,  that  oar  doubts 
ere  well  founded.  There  ia  a  spirit 
of  bigotry  of  the  very  worst  and 
moat  intolerant  complexion,  that  ap- 
pears almost  in  every  page;  and,  m 
truth,  the  work  affects  to  be  written 
altogether  under  the  superintend* 
ance^pf  the  author's  koUf  father  cott- 
fessorv  Excepting  ia  this  point, 
bowever,  there  is  a  sufficient  keen- 
ness and  originality  of  remark  to 
render  •  it  sufficiently  attractive  for 
general  reading. 

.  "  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of 
Kilkrney  and  the'  surrounding 
Country;  By  lsa*tf  Weld,  Esq.  M. 
R.  L  A,  pp.  224, 4ta  U4a."  This 
is,  indeed,  a  sumptuous  and  exqui- 


site treat  Eftpeoaive  as  is  the  vo- 
lume, it  should  be  in  thepowasaiiin 
.of  every  one  who  ia  about  tp  travel 
towards  the  wild  and  romantic  dis- 
tricts, which  wre  the  subject  of  the 
work.  It  chiefly  fails  in  its  miaav 
alogicaJ  end  botanical  sttfttaneafts, 
which  are  for  more  meagre  than  we 
should  have  expected.  It  ia  chiefly 
successful  in  the  description  ef  ps> 
turesque  views,  end  the  detineetioa 
of  national  characters. 

In  our  political  catalogue  for  the 
year  we  ought,  unquestionably,  first 
of  all  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  Professor  Play  fair's  "  En- 
quiry into  the  permanent  Causes  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  powerful 
and  wealthy  Nations,  £rc."  This 
work  has  steady  acquired  a  second 
edition;  hut  we  do  not  percdrc 
that  the  author  has  much  availed 
himself  of  this  circumstance  to  cor- 
rect his  errors,  whether  of  style  or 
speculation.  He  ia  still  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  monopoly  $  and  ap- 
pears desirous  that  government 
should  take  the  superintendence  of 
almost  every  trade  and  profession 
into  its  owri  hands,  by  which  we 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
our  statute  law  would  be  mnhi- 
piied  in  just  an  inverse  ratio  to  its 
benefits.  The  work  commences 
with  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated,  commercial,  and  opulent 
states  in  ancient  history,  especially 
those  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Rome : 
in  the  course  of  which,  however, 
ape  meet  with  little  that  baa  not  been 
observed  by  prior  writers.  Mr. 
Play  fair  then  enters  upon  what  is  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
ipork*  "  Haying  now,1*  says  he, 
"  taken  a  view  (of)  and  inquired 
into  the  causes  that  have  mined 
nations,  that  have  been  great  and 
wealthy  frotd  the  earnest  to  the  we- 
sent  time;  hsriny  ate  enqpfeed 
•   •  ■  into, 
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inta~the.  cause*  that  naturally- will 
operate  where  those  did  not,  and 
that,  would,  -at  a  later  period,  have 
produced  the same effect;  it  is  now 
the,  business  to  examine,  how  for 
and  in  .what  way,  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  applies  to  the  British  em- 
pire.- '  -This. inquiry  isr  for  the  most 
part,  highly  interesting ;  the  facts 
adduced,  are  well  chosen  j  most 
of  the  ©bservatioas  are  perti- 
nent; some  of  them  extremely  im- 
portant ;  and  the  general  views  of 
.  the  author  appear  to  be  patriotic, 
-and  his  sentiments  liberal;  There 
is  rather  too  gloomy  a  shade,  how- 
ever, cast  over  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
dictions are  unduly  charged  with 
national  calamity  and  distress.  We 
are  told  that,  surrounded  as  wa  are 
by  dangers  from  without,  and  cor- 
rupted within  by  ill-gotten  wealth, 
the  fruit  of  Eastern  pillage  and  Afri- 
can oppression  $  pervaded  by  the 
mercenary  and  venal  spirit  of  an 
overgrown  commerce;  and  governed 
by  councils  either  fluctuating  or 
feeble,  we  hare  to  anticipate  a  re- 
trograde course;  that  the  future 
presents  us  with  nothing  that  is 
cheering ;  that  our  decline  will  be 
rapid  and  our  ruin  signal.  But  we 
cannot  find  that  such  declamatory 
observations  are  by  any  means  justi- 
fied even  by  the  very  facts  to  which  . 
the  author  appeals  as  their  basis. 

"  State  of  France  during  the 
Years  1802  to  180(5.  By  T.  W.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.  2.  vols.  12mo."  These 
volumes  are  written  in  the  epistolary 
form,  and  comprise  thirty-one  Ot- 
ters, exclusive  of  a  postscript,  for 
the  most  part  Upon  interesting  to- 
pics, and  from  a  source  that  may,  in 
a  great  measure  be  depended,  upon, 
,  the  writer  having;  been  unfortu- 
nately one  of  our  numerous  fellow- 
countrymen  fleu^ied^tl^ancv^^e; 
eonin^encemenVof  tKe 'wax,  in  con- 


sequence of  Buonaparte's  aevene;  and 
-flagitious  interdict.   .  Acscittiog  to  : 
the  statement  before,  us;-  there  it , 
little  chance,  of  jay  serious  counter- 
revolution ,  the  Frenchrprudentry  pre-  - 
ferring  one  tyrant  to  a  hundred^  and-, 
-being  apprehensive  of  less  mischief 
from  the.  rod  of  .singe  handed  des- 
potism than  of  multifarious  ajriarchjf.  * 
Yet  there  are  anecdotes- that  sufficr*. 
ently  prove  that  the  people  of  France- 
are  neither  insensible,  of  the  violent . 
character  of  their  niter;   nor  the 
autocrat  himself  totally  fearless  of 
private,   if  not  Of  public,  revenge. 
In  proof  of  the  first  position  we  mzf 
quote  the  following   short  passage 
that  occurs  on  the  author's  very  un- 
expected arrest  :•— "  You  may  easily 
conceive  my  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion in  seeing  a  gens   farm*  enter 
my  room  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  notwithstanding  my  pass* 
port  was  in  the  foreign  office,  and  I 
had  received  the  assurance  of  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  the 
English  were  safe,  and  would  re* 
ceive  an  order  to  return  to  their  own 
country.    I  must,  however,  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that:  I  believe,- 
when  he  professed  to  inform  me  of 
the  intentions  of  his  government, 
he  was  sineer*;  ai  we  understand 
that  the  sudden,  -caprice  Of  Buona* 
parte  has  induced  *  him  to  make  uft 
prisoners  $  and  that  this  is.  an  effect* 
of  that  degree  of  passion  to  which 
he  is  so  liable,  in  common  witfe  the 
natives  of  his  oottttfrj-V' .  The  write* 
was  sentenced*  in  spite  of  eW  the  . 
hopes :  held  up  Co.  him,  to  JNaney* 
where  he  resided   on,    t^e^retMjft 
of   Buonaparte  from ,  h\4u,  briUiajg , 
triumph  over  the  power  of  Utosttiffe 
"The  empemrpftssjri  ttawgjMufc- 
place yes^irday/ saj*  he,  *'i*Juov 
way  back  to  Pari**  after  the^hortea* 
and   most  -brilhaul  campaign  tb*u> 
will  be  re^dedja.  nsodcrn  £i*anr*: 
Triumphal  arches  were  erected  m> 

every 
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every  town  on  his  roadi  He  "ar- 
rived here  about  three  o*dock  in  the 
.'mOrniug,,  and  changed  horses  by 
torch-light  i  during  which  time  I 
put  into  his  hands  a  letter  which 
the  illustrious  Dr.  Jenner  had  the 
goodness  to  write  for  me,  soliciting 
my  re  turn  K  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  of  so  much  benefit  to 
France  by  means  of  his  vaccine  ino- 
culation. Buonaparte  received  the 
letter  with  all  the  haughtiness  ima- 
ginable, and  gave  it  to  a  person  in 
^(ie  same  carriage  without  reading 
it.'  Vast  numbers  of  people.  wer£ 
collected  from  all  quarters,  notwith- 
standing his  wish  to  pass  through 
the  town  privately.  Jlis  equipage 
consisted  of  tjwee  carriages,  con- 
stantly changing  their  station  as 
they  proceeded  j  his  own  being 
sometimes  the  first,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  middle,  or  last.  This 
denoted  a  precaution,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  his  majesty  is  not 
Quite  secure  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
tiege  subjects."  It  appears  in  the 
issue,  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
pulsive manner  of  Buonaparte  to  his 
suppk.ant,  through  the  interference 
of  JDr.  Croisart,  his  first  physician, 
IJr.  Jenner's  letter  was  eventually 
successful.-- "  Je  ne  saurais,"  re- 
plied he,  " refuser  la  demande dun 
grand  homrae  tel  que  le  docteur 
Jcuner.',  J41.jP  short  time  our  au- 
thur's  passports  arrived,  and  passing 
through  Cms,  he  embarked  at  Mor- 
kix. 

*?  View  of  the  present  State  of 
Poland.  By  peorge  Burnett,  late 
of  Baliol .  College,  Oxford. ,  12mo. 
74.V-  This  ih  a  niere  compilation; 
yet. in  the  pfeseut  hi  teres*  which 
thet^xuntry  it  describes  has,  unfor- 
tunately fyr  itj-elf,  communicated  to 
<©tuer  11a  Tons,  may  lie  consulted 
with  advantage,  and  will  afford  an 
info  malign  which  we  believe  may 
fai  die  most  part  be  depended  upon. 


'  But  we  are  peremptorily  called  to 
the  political  controversies  of  the 
year  :  of  which  the  three  chief  are. 
that  respecting  the  present  and  pro- 
spective state  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
breaking  with  America ;  that  te- 
specting  the  attack  npon  Denmark, 
and  the  prospective  state  of  the 
Baltic  j  and  that  respecting  the  Irish 
.Catholics,  which  we  perceive  is  as 
vigorously  persevered  in  as  ever. 

It  will  be  impossible  even  to  enu- 
merate the  whole  of  the  very  multi- 
plied pamphlets,  the  observations, 
replies,  rejoinders,  and  replications 
which  have  becu  advanced  npon 
these  leading  political  disputes.  We 
shall  notice,  on  both  sides  of  tht 
question,  those  which  appear  to  be 
possessed  of  most  merit. 

We  shall  commence  with  Mr. 
Spence's  pamphlet,  which  has  al- 
ready passed  through  three  editions, 
entitled,  "  Britain  independent  of 
Commerce.**  How  often  are  we 
called  upon  to  observe,  that  public 
sentiments  change  with  the  public 
times !  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  Mr.  Windham's  too  hasty  apos- 
trophe of"  perish  commerce  !H  pro- 
mised him  an  unpopularity  coex- 
tensive with  the  whole  country,  and 
threw  him  out  of  the  parliamentary 
representation  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
wish.  At  present,  however,  the 
Very  same  sentiment  is  not  only  ge- 
nerally endured,  but  attempted  to  be 
reasoned  upon  as  the  very  basis  o{ 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  not 
only  a  country,  but  of  every  coun- 
try :  and  the  pamphlet  before  as  is 
written,  'in  conformity  with  the 
state  of  the  belligerent  worlfl,  and 
the  very  extraordinary  interdictions 
against  all  commerce  whatever, 
which  have  been  equally  fulminated 
by  England  and  France,  to  prove 
that  our  national  strength  and  opu- 
lence by  no  means  depend  upon 
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foreign  cemrnerce,  bat  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  internal  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture,  and  especially 
upon  the  latter :  and  hence.that  pro- 
vided the  train  of  politics,. either  of 
tlje  French  or  English  cabiuet,  sbonld 
,  cut  us  off  from  all  trade  up  the  Bal- 
tic and  to  America,  as  it. has  al- 
ready cut  us  off  from  all  trade  with 
every  other,  country,  excepting,  in- 
deed, the, East  Indies,  instead  of  be- 
ing discomfited,  we  should  rather 
rejoice  at  being  compelled  to  con- 
centrate those  energies,  which,  in, 
no  view  whatever,  could  be  affected 
by  any  such  change ;  "  our  own 
wealfh  and  our  own  greatness  being 
wholly  derived  from  our  own  re- 
sources, and  independent  of  every 
thing  external." 

In  answer  to  this  new-fangled 
paradox,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
various  other  points,  Mr.  Roscoe  has 
sallied  forth  with  his  "  Considera- 
tions on  the  Causes,  Objects,  and 
Consequences  of  the  present  War, 
and  on  the  Expediency,  or  the  Dan- 
ger of  Peace  with  France :"  and 
that  we  may  not  wander  from  the 
marcU  immediately  before  us,  we 
shalL  reverse  the  order  of  his  paging, 
and  commence  our  brief  notice  of 
these  "  Considerations"  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  which  occurs  to- 
wards their  close.  "  Speculations," 
says  Mr.  Roscoe,  f'have  lately  been 
hazarded,  to  shew  that  this  country 
is  independent  of  commerce,  and 
that  her  resources  are  wholly  with- 
in herself.  As  a  general  proposition 
it  may  be  admitted,  that  agriculture 
is  the  only  foundation  of  wealth. 
But  this  must  be  taken  with  relation 
to  the  world  at  large ;  and  it  may 
not  follow,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
occupations,  will  be  the  policy  of 
every  particular  country,  any  more 
than  of  every  individual  in  a  so* 
c/iety.    The  iact  is,  that  agriculture, 


manufactures,  and  commerce,  hav* 
.all  been  found  to  be  real  sources  of 
national  greatness ;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  from  general  principles 
and  abstract  reasonings,  that  we  are 
to  give  an  exclusive  preference  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  How  far  they 
are  to  be  conjointly  or  separately 
encouraged,must  depend  upon  a  due 
consideration  of  various  "  circum- 
stances, to  which  the  writers  allude 
ed  to  have  hot  sufficiently  attended  -. 
such  as  the  extent  of  territory, "the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  insular  ot 
continental  situation  of  the  country; 
and  the  talents,  acquirements,  and 
dispositions  of  the  inhabitants.  To 
what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the 
power  of  Venice  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  she 
withstood,  both  by  sea  and  land,  tin* 
whole  force  of  Europe  combined 
against  her  in.  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray  ?  Or  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  former  greatness  of  the 
states  of  Holland,  the  most  formi- 
dable mariiime  foe  that  this  country 
ever  encountered  ?  In  these  instances  , 
manufactures  had  little,  and  agri- 
culture no  concern.''  This,  :  we 
think,  is  putting  the  question  in  its 
true  point  of  view  j  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,' first,  that  the 
safety  of  Great  Britain  depends 
chiefly  on  the  peerless  and  trium- 
phant power  of  its  navy ;  and  se- 
condly, that  neither  mere  internal 
agriculture  nor  manufactures,  alone 
or  in  conjunction,  could  have  put 
us  into  possession  of  such  a  navy, 
or' con  Id  feed  its  incessant  demand  " 
for  ready- prepared  and  able  -hands. 
With  these  observations  we  shaH  let 
the  present  question  rest.  But  we 
cannot  so  fully  accede  to  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  positions,  which  regard  either 
the  cause  and  objects  of  the  war, 
or  the  expediency  6f  a  peace  with 
France.  We  cannot  admit  with 
him,  that  it  recommenced  altoge- 
•''  »  iher 
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iker  in.  a  **  eohtempfibIe:di«ptt*e 
about  the  islands  Maka;*  or  that 
*'  in  th*  year  J  806  peace  might-have 
been  established,  if  we  had  not  pre* 
fcrred  the  interests  of  Russia  to  our 
wn,  and  that  this  cause  of  hostili- 
ties it  now1  removed  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Russia  against  Great  Britain/* 
Our  author  seems  to  forget  that  Si- 
cily waf  by  no  means  disposed  of 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  points, 
at  the*  time  the  negotiation  was  ab» 
ruptly  broke*  offj  as  also  that  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  turned 
was  the  active  hostility,  all  of  a  sud- 
den evinced  by  Prussia  against  France 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  avow- 
ed determination  of  the  latter  to 
comoel  her  to  restore  Hanover  into 
the  nands  of  our  own  sovereign. 
Had  not  the  evil  genius  of  Prussia 
swayed  her  national  scale  at  that  In* 
auspicious  hour — had  she,  instead 
of  resisting,  consented,  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  equally  upon  the 
score  of  honour  and  policy— no  new 
war  would  or  could  have  been  light- 
ed upon  the  continent,  and  hence, 
in  ail  probability,  the  negotiation 
would  have  taken  a  more  favour- 
able land  pacific  turn. 

Upon  the  aubject  and  principle 
of  neutral  trdde  and  international 
law,  we  entered  at  some  length  in 
our  last  RrraosracT,  and  especially 
as  it  concerned,  the  existing  states 
and  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  A  variety  of  unfortunate 
events  have  srnce  occurred  to  keep 
up  the  fermentation ;  and,  as  the 
common  result,  a  variety  of  acri- 
monious pamphlets  on  both  sides  the 
question,  -is  well  as  on  bo\h  sides  the 
water,  have  rendered  the  ferment*-- 
tion  still  more  ebuHient.  The  rig/ris 
of  neutrals,  as  they  ar£- uniformly 
mlled  by  thebpposers  of  the  Bri- 
tish system,  have,  upon  the  whole,- 
been  less  sturdily  maintained  than 


during^*  past  jfcar:  In*e  «•  Atffe- 
rican  CTgurnents  $r  British  rights," 
which  is  defy  a  republication  in  this 
metropolis,  of  a  trans  -  Atlantic  p:  m- 
phkt,  entitled^  **  Letters  Of  Pbocfon 
on  the 'subject  of  Neutral  Trade/ 
we  meet  with  an  able  auxiliary  to 
the  author'  of  "  War  in  Disguise." 
But  we"  cannot  avoid  reprobating 
severely  the  very  irritating  language, 
and  angry  menaces  thrown  oat  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  by 
die  author  of  "  A  True  Picture  of 
the  Urihed  States  of  America/*  as 
well  as  of  anotherpampHet,  enti- 
tled, "  Softly,  Brave  Yankees  !  *  ! 
or  the  West  Indies  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  America,  and  Africa  ci- 
vilized.1'  This  author  signs  himself 
"A  British  Subject."    A   greater 
abuse  of  the  name  we  havo  seldom 
seen ;  and  we  trust  there  are  net 
many  Britirk  subjects  equally  ready 
to  advance  the  most  effective  inte- 
rests of  Buonaparte   against  their 
own  country.    Could  he  who  has, 
so  unfortunately  for  us  as  well  as 
for  the  world  at  large,  succeeded 
in  exciting  a  spirit  of  warfare  be* 
tween  Great  Britain  and  all  Europe, 
succeed  also  in  propagating  this  war 
to  America,  his  malice,  would  near- 
ly be  gratified  against  ourselves,  and 
his  ambition1  satiated  by  the  advan- 
tage he  would  have  ovef  both.    Ft 
is  the  Very  game  he  is  now  striving 
to  play,  as  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
effectual  he  could  accomplish  in  any 
part  pf  the  globe.  The  populations  of 
Spain  and  Italy:  were  brought  for- 
wards to  overthrow  Germany  j  those 
of  Germany  to   overthrow  Russia  -t 
aqd  now  those  of  Rassia  and  Denmark 
^overthrow-Sweeten;   Iris  of  little 
consequence  which  side  obtains  the 
battle;    his  is  a  certain  gainjfcr" 
the  cbhqwfcVs-atid-the  caoquen^ 
become  etjoalJjr  incapable  of  oppos- 
ing nimr  -  A  g?eater  curse  coftW 
nwtha^peff^^^vttied"-  world, " 

than 
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then  that  Qtptt  .Britain  sbeaH  h*  at 
wax  with  America  as  weU  as  with 
Sarppe ;  thai  the  only  two  powers 
which  have  any  pretensions  to  civil 
liberty,  and  which  Buonaparte  can-? 
not  injure  or  even  touch,  should  be 
quarrelling  and  fighting,  and  de- 
stroying each  other*  h  it  politic, 
tinder  these  circumstances— is  it 
true  under  any,  to  tell  the  AtuerU 
cans,  as  this  writer  does,  that "  they 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  character  j 
that  they  are  as  capricious  as  un- 
principled; and  that  they  have 
reached  that  pitch  of  depravity  in 
their  private  as  weH  as  public  cha- 
racter, that  to  bear  of  our  subjuga- 
tion by  French  conquest  would  be 
to  them  a  political  millenium  :* 
No!  replies  Mr.  Medford,  in  his 
"  Oil  without  Vinegar,  and  Dignity 
without  Pride:"  and  we  trust  there 
are  thousands  of  other  Americans 
who  will  join  in  the  reply,  "  should 
Britain  sink  in  the  contest  she  now 
maintains  with  European  .powers, 
let  it  not  be  thought,  that  that  would 
be  a  matter  of  triumphfor  America. 
No!  the  world  would  be  again 
plunged  in  despotism,  and  darkness 
would  soon  follow.  The  age  of 
commerce  would  be  over,  for  des- 
pots do  not  admit  of  its  flourishing. 
under  their  hands/'  We  need  not 
add,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  po- 
pular pamphlets  which  have  been 
published  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Medford,  indeed,  has  favoured  the 
public  with  another,  very  nearly 
coeval  in  point  of  printing,  under  the 
title  of  "  Observations  on  European 
Courts,  and  Outlines .  of  their  Poli- 
tics ;"  but  it  is  of  interior  merit, 
though  containing  a  variety  of  manly 
and  liberal  sentiments. 

The  question  of  the  potior  or  im- 
policy, justice  or  injuttiot  of  the  lata 
attack  upon  Denmark,  has  scarcely 
been  opened  within  the  period  of 
tune  to  which  w#  are  toUed.    It 


bashes*  stroajly  oosnfctted  by  se- 
veral anonymous  author*,  #ud  espe* 
cially  the  writer  of  "  Retpark*  on 
the  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  our  At* 
tack*  &c.M  but  as  we  shall  betxxo* 
pelled  to  return  to  the  same  subject 
in  our  next  retrospect,  and  to  eye- 
mine  the  public  opinion  more  at 
largo,  we  shall  defer  all  further,  ceil* 
sidteration  of  it  for  the  present  - 
•  The  subject  of  Catholic  emanet*  , 
pation  baa  been  compounded*:  re- 
corapounded,  digested  and  strained 
off  by  such  a  variety  of.  hands; 
that  it  is  impossible  even  to  no? 
tice  the  whole  of 'them.  Of  the 
chief .  pamphlets  that  have  appear* 
ed  in  it*  favour,  are,  "  Two  Letters 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to 
my  brother  Abraham,  who.  lines  ha 
the  Country.  By  Peter  Ptymley, 
£sq/'  A  mixture  of  humour  end 
argument,  with  which,  the  Cathohca 
themselves  were  so  much  pleased, 
that  Squire  Ptymley  soon  afterwards 
thought  he  might  venture  upon  4he 
publication  of  "  Three  more.  Letters 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to 
my  brother  Abraham  t"  in  whichwe 
perceive  the  mistaken  tenets  of 
brother  Abraham  attached  by  the 
same  weapons,  and  with  equal  sac* 
cats.  "  An  Essay  ou  the  History 
and  Effect  of  the  Coronation  Oath. 
By  J.  J.  Dillon,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  barrister  at  law;*'  which  has 
unquestionably  the  merit  of  even  a 
courtly  politeness  and  suavity  of 
manner,  in  conjunctiva  witb  much 
adroitness  of  pleading,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
And  "  an  Historical  Apology  for 
the  Irish  Catholic*  By  William 
Parneli,  Esq."  to  whom,  however* 
we  cannot  pay  all  the  compliments 
we  have  thought  ourselves  bound  to 
pay  to  Mr.  Didoo,  The  argument 
is  for  the  most  part,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  bad  sunk,  into  torpor 
and  inactivity,  and  that  it  must  have 
continued 
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continued  asleep'  and'lhartiile*s 'if 

govenypent  had  nor  **  roused  it 
with  the  lash  :'*  and  even  this  inef* 
fective  argument  tor  ^accompanied 
with  a  virulence  of  abuse,  which  can 
injure  no  party  so  much  as  the  au- 
thor's own. 

The  chief  pamphlets,*  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  claims,  are  Mr. 
Bowles's  "  Strictures  on  the  Mo- 
tions  made  in  last  Parliament,  re- 
specting the  Fledge;  fee.  m  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Howick?  written  in  the  author's 
usual  style*  and  evincing  great  indig- 
nation at  his  Lordship's  conduct. 
"  The  Patriot  King  j  by  a  Foe  to 
Bigotry  :*•  written  with  more  or 
less  asperity  than  fhe  preceding,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  less  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  *•  Remarks 
on  the  Dangers  which  threaten  the 
Established  Religion  :  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perce- 
val, &c.  By  Edward  Pearson,  B.  D/' 
There  is  too  much  of  mystery  and 
perplexity  in  this  composition, 
notwithstanding  the  author's  good 
intentions,  and  excellent  re- 
marks. It  discovers  a  strange  con* 
textnre  of  brain,  not  to  be  able  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  government 
concerning  the  Catholics  without  at- 
tacking the  whole  host  of  Metho- 
dists and  Evangellzers  at  the  same 
time.  "  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Howick,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Catholic  Bill.  By  the  au- 
thor of  '•  Unity  the  .Bond  of  Peace.* 
«'  A  Second  Letter  to  ditto  by  ditto." 
Upon  the  whole,  -however,  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  as  main- 
tained through  the  current  year,  we 
perceive  but  little  novelty,  or  origi- 
nality, or  interest,  whether  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  compared  with 
what  has  already  been  offered  to  lis. 
The  question  is  absolutely  torn  to 
tztters  as  to  all  scholastic  disputa- 


'tfon  :  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  kept 
op  as  a  political  fbot-baH. 

In  the  department  of  law  we  have 
to  notice,  "  Remarks  critical  and 
miscellaneous  on  the  Commentaries 
of  Sir  James  Blackstooe.  By  James 
Sedgewick,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law," 
of  which  anew  edkieo  hat  beea 
published,  arid  which  have  possessed 
much. popularity,  as  well  from  their 
intrinsic  excellence  and  spirit,  though 
hostile  to  several  of  Judge  Black- 
stone's  most  prominent  opinions, 
as  from  the  warm  eulogiura  passed 
upon  them  by  the  late  Lord  Ken- 
yon.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowe,  of  Lm- 
cokiVInn,  has  replied  to  these  in 
"  A  Vindication  of  the-  Commenta- 
ries  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone  5"  bet  we 
<te  not  think  the  feme  of  die  writer 
of  the  "  Remarks**  will  totter  on  this 
account.  "  A.  Series  of  Original  Pre- 
cedents in  Conveyancing,  Ac  By 
Charles  Barton,  Bsq."     Useful  and 

Crspicuaus.  '«  A  Treatise  on  ttw 
tw>  relative  t*  Contracts  and 
Agreements  aot  under  Seal.  Br 
Samuel  Comyn,  Esq.  2  vela.  8m" 
A  treatise  drawn  op  with  much 
judgment,  fidelity  and  accuracy, 
with  ample  and  correct  references. 
«  The  Law  of  Shipping  and  Ne- 
gation, from  the  Time  of  Edward 
III.  to  the  end  of  the  year  1906.  By 
John  Reeves,  Esq.**  *  work  origin- 
ally composed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  and 
fully  calculated  to  communicate  the 
inibasnation  it  proposes. 

The  present  tone  and  temper  of 
the  public  mind  is  not  peculiarly 
propitious  to  subjects -of  a  strictly 
ethical  or  moral  character.  Yet  we 
have  received  two  or  three,  that  we 
lament  we  have  not  space  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to:-  unfoctunaieJy 
for  us  L  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  compositions  of  writer*  who  will 
hevnr  more?  adorn  or  instruct  the 
; .      »,»; «  *  . .  •    *  .      .     .  twid 
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world;  by.^ew  productions-  \V# 
allude  chiefly  to  the  late  Preben- 
dary Gilpin's  "  Dialogues  on  Vari- 
ous Subjects,"  which  are  beyond  our 
praise,  and  ought  to  be  \u  die  buudi 


of  every  young  man  of  taste:  and 
Mrs,  '  Chapouje's  "  Posthumous 
Works,"  filled-,  with  elegance, 
amusement,  and  all  the  attractions 
of  goodue^a  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 

#bnfafrfiw£  the  Transactions  of  Literary  Societies,  Biography,  Antiquities, 
Philology,  Classics,  Poetry,  Draina,  Novels,  Tales,  and  Romances. 


AS  usual,  we  shall  commence 
this  part  of  our  annual  retro- 
spect with  the  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  year  1807/'  Of  theee, 
however,  we  have  at  this  moment 
received  only  the  first  part,  a  work 
of  less  magnitude  than  common,  yet 
offering  us  several  papers  of  highly 
curious  and  interesting  results*  The 
volume  commences  witlv  Mr.  Da- 
vy's Bakerian  lecture  ''  On  some 
Chemical  Agents  of  Electricity,*' 
in  the  course  of  which  he  has  clearly 
ascertained,  that  the  acid  and  the 
alkali  for  some  time  discovered  to 
be  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  op* 
posite  wires,  connected  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Voltaic  pile  or 
trough,  are  obtained  from  a  decom- 
position of  some  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus employed.  Considering  the 
effect  produced  on  glass,  he  <x*ijec-. 
tared  that  bodies  which  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  insoluble  in  water, 
might  be  transmitted  through  this 
fluid  by  means  of  the  Galvanic  ac- 
tion j  which,  upon  experiment,  was 
actually  tbund  to  be  the  case  with 
the  sulphat  of  lime,  the  tulphat  of 
strontiau,  -  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances, the  earthhecomiug  attached 
to  the  negative,  and  the  acid  to  the 


positive  wire.  From  which,  anil 
other  auxiliary  facts,  Mr.  Davy  de- 
duces the  following  proposition : 
"  that  hydrogen,  the  alkaline  sub* 
stances,  the  metals  aud  certain  me- 
tallic oxyds  are  attracted  by  nega- 
tively electrified  metallic  surfaces, 
and  repelled  by  positively  electrified 
metallic  surfaces ;  and  contrariwise, 
that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  are 
attracted  by  positively  electrified 
surfaces,  and  repelled  by  negatively 
electrified  metallic  surfaces  ;  and 
that  these  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  are  sufficiently  energetic  to 
destroy,  or  suspend  the  usual  ope- 
ration of  elective  affinity."  In  pur- 
suing these  experiments,  however, 
oar  ingenious  and  prying  philoso- 
pher was  led  to  new  ideas  relative 
to  the  connection  which  subsists  be* 
tv,  een  the  electrical  energies  of  bo^ 
dies,  and  their,  chemical  affinities  ; 
to  suppose  that  bodies  that  unite 
chemically  are  in  opposite  states  of 
electricity,  and  that  their  affinity 
for  each  other  will  be  destroyed,  or 
altered  by  any  alteration  in  their 
electricity,  as  was  observed  in  the 
experiments  above  ^  whence  we 
may  deduce  the  basis  of  a  new 
theory  of  chemical  atfiuity,  as  de- 
pending on  the  attraction  which  dir* 
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ferent  particles  of  matter  possess 
ser  each  other,  when  they  aie  in 
apposite  states  of  electricity ;  an 
idea  on  which  we  cannot  at  present 
rely  with  implicit  confidence,  but 
which  may  be"  substantiated  by  sub- 
sequent facts,  and  is  at  least  found 
to  coincide  with  the  laws  of  affinity, 
at  developed  by  modern  chemists. 

I.  *<  An  Account  of  two  Chil- 
dren born  'With  cataracts  in  their 
eyes,  to  show  that  their  sight  was 
obscured  in  very  different  degrees ; 
with  experiments,  to  determine  the 
proportional  knowledge  of  objects 
acquired  by  them  immediately  after 
the  cataracts  were  removed.  By 
Everard  Home,  esq.  F.R.S."  6 
was  well  conjectured  by  Mr.  Che*, 
selden,  from  observations  in  his  own 
extensive  practice,  that  vision  alone, 
unassisted  by  the  touch,  gives  no 
idea  of  the  figure  of  objects  and 
their  distances  from  the  eye— a  con- 
jecture in  perfect  consonance  with 
one  of  the  express  dogmas  of  the 
epicurean  theory  of  colours,  which 
k  perfectly  m  unison  with  the  mo- 
-  dern  theory,  and  may  be  found  de- 
tailed with  great  beauty  and  at  full 
length  in  Lucretius.  Mr.  Ware, 
however,  from  a  tact  that  occurred 
to  himself,  formed  a  different  con* 
jecture,  and  published  it  in  the  So- 
ciety's Transactions  for  1801.  The 
paper  before  us  is  intended  to  re- 
concile these  opposite  results,  or 
rather  to  shew  by  what  means  Mr. 
Ware  was  led  to  his  conclusion  in 
opposition  to  the  general  truth  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Cheselden's  re- 
marks. 

"  2.  <r  Observations  on  the  struc- 
ture of  different  Cavities  which  con- 
stitute the  Stomach  of  the  Whale, 
compared  with  those  of  ruminating 
Animals,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  Structure  of  the  digestive  Or- 
gan. By  the  Same."  The  specie's 
examined  was,  the  dklphiTtus  delphit 


efLinneiis,  or  eettfo***?  wink  of 
our  own  countrymen.  This  animal 
has  four  cavities:  Mr.  TlmULr, 
from  an  examination  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making,  suspected  dot 
the  digestive  process  was  ooodacted 
in  the  second;  Mr.  Home,  in  the 
present  paper,  endeavours  to  from 
that  it  takes  place  in  the  fourth, 

S.  "  On  the  formation  of  the 
Bark  of  Trees,  inaLetter  frwnX 
A.  Knight,  £sq-  F-R.S.  to  the  Pn> 
sident."  Mr.  Knight,  in  this  paper, 
seems  to  believe,  that  the  new  bark 
is  produced  from  the  old,  by  the 
exudation  of  a  fluid  which,  forms  a 
cellular  substance  to  be  afterwards 
converted  into  such  bark.  it  is 
enough  ferns  toobserve,  that  thisesn- 
not  be  the  case  universally,  for  that 
the  potentillea  and  some  of  the  plane 
trees  exfoliate. their  bark  annually, 
as  the  grasshopper  or  spider  exfoli- 
ates his  cuticle,  and  has  nevertheless 
anew  bark  produced  very  shortly 
after  each  exfoliation.  It  m  affirm- 
ed  by  Mr.  Good  in  his  ingenious 
oration  lately  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  to  be 
annually  formed  or  increased  from 
the  outer  Ja/er  of  the  liber  or  inner 
bark,  as  the  alburnum  or  softwood 
is  annually  also  from  the  inner  layer. 
As  Mr.  Knight  proposes  to  con- 
tinue this  enquiry,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  recommend  his  perusal 
of  this  curious  paper,  the  very  sub- 
ject of  which  is  "  the  general  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  plants,  eem- 
pared  with  those  of  animals/*  The 
recent  publication  of  this  oration 
prevents  us  from  noticing  it  in  this 
years  list,  but  we  shall  neceaserily 
return  to  it  in  our  catalogue  for  the 
ensuing  year. . 

4.  "  On  the  Precession  of  the. 
Equiopxes.  By  the  nev.  Abraham 
Robertson,  M.A.  F.R.S.  fro.  S.  An 
Inyestigation  of  the  General  Teem 
oTan  important  Series  in  the  Inverse 
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Method  of  finite  Differences. ,  Bv 
the  Rev.  JdhnBrinkley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
$ct."  Both  these  articles  are  inca- 
pable of  abridgment.  The  first  is 
designed  to  point  out  the  chief  the* 
oriea  that  have  been  advanced  on 
the  subject  of  the  precession,  since 
the  error  of  Newton  has  been  fully 
ascertained,  and  arranges  them  into 
various  heads,  according  to  the  ex- 
press cause  of  their  failure.  The 
author  makes  a  few  original  obser- 
vations with  a  view  of  founding  a 
new  theory :  but  the  subject  is  still 
open  to  other  hypotheses.  The  lat- 
ter paper  is  still  more  recondite, 
more  accurately  written,  and,  in 
Jn  our  opinion,  entitled  to  a  closer 
study. 

*•  Transactions  of  the  Society  in- 
stituted at  London  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Manufactures. 
andCommerce,  Vol.  XXIV."  Many 
of  the  papers  in  the  volume  before 
as  are  highly  useful  and  interesting. 
The  first,  which  consists  of  letters 
from  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 
Workington-hall,  Cumberland,  is 
peculiarly  of  this  kind  :  its  subject 
is  the  culture  of  carrots,  their  value 
as  a  food  for  cattle,  and  an  improved 
drill  horse-hoe.  By  the  method  of 
growing  carrots  here  pursued,  the 
crop  proved  very  productive,  and 
there  is  an  attested  statement,  that 
no  smaller  saving  of  oats  than  fifty - 
eight  Winchester  bushels  per  week, 
was  obtained  by  the  use  of  carrots 
upon  the  food  of  seventy-six  horses. 
if.  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Tyn-y-Rhos, 
near  Oswestry,  has  produced  an  ex- 
cellent paper  "  On  the  Improve- 
ment of  Waste  Lands 3"  by  th- plan 
xecpmmended,  he  recovered  ninety 
acres  from  a  state  of  waste ;  and  as 
he  is  extending  hjs  exertions,  he 
expresses  a  hope,  should  he  live  an- 
other year  and  enjoy  his  usual  health, 
of  seeing  148  acteSj  which  very 
lately  were  almost  entirely  unpro- 


ductive, poyejed  with  rich  harvests, 
and  adorned, with  thriving  planta- 
tions. May  he.  live  many  yeaj*! 
and  may  every  year  ad/i  an,  eqnal 
harvest  to  his  deserts  t  JJ^der  tip 
head  rhemistry,  we  bajre  a,  paper 
from  Mr.  Charles  Wilson?  cqnJpia- 
ing  the  specification  of  a  composi- 
tion for  curia*  damp  walls,  wliigh 
is  a  mixture  of  tar,  kitchen-grease, 
slaked  lime  and  powdered  glas*. 
Where  the  dampness  proceeds  from 
soft  oozy  bricks,  or  walls  potous  from 
similar  causes,  it  is  probable  it  may.be 
used/  with  good  effect..  It  is  to  belaid 
on  in  the  consistence,  of  thin  plaster, 
and  immediately  on  being  mixed. 
In  the  section  of  manufactures,  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing  that  Mr.  J. 
Austin,  of  Glasgow,  has  given  an 
account  of  a  loom  to  be  worked  by 
steam  or  water,  which  is  well  worth 
attending  to.  The  loom  is  reported 
to  work  with  regularity  as  well  as 
dispatch;  to  stop  when  a  thread 
breaks,  and  to  save  more  than  as* 
half  the  ordinary  price  of  workman* 
ship.  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  of  St, 
Mary's  Wind,  Edinburgh',  has  also, 
in  the  same  section,  proposed  a  plan 
for  "  A  Loom  for  weaving  Fishing* 
nets."  This  is  a  desideratum  that 
has  been  long  before  the  public,  and 
that  cannot,  fail  of  proving  highly 
beneficial  to  our  public  fisheries,  in 
the  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  the 
most  important  papers  is  the  account 
of  Dr.  Cogan's  "Drag  for  raising, 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
sunk  under  water:"  the.  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  to  lay  hold  of  ho-" 
dies  whether  clothed  or  naked 
which  have  sunk  under  water,  and 
to  raise  thenr  up  without  laceration. 
It  seems  well  .calculated  to  answer . 
this  purpose,  and  the  inventor  haa 
been  rewarded  with  a.  gold  medal* - 
Mr.  Trotter,  of  Saho*  square,  haa 
gjven  an  accpunt,of  what  is  ,appe»< 
rently  a  very'  valuable  curvilinear 
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saw,  but  \vhich  cannot  b«  explained 
without  the  plate  t  and,  ta  the  sec- 
tion of  colonies  and  trade,  we  find 
with  much  satisfaction  a  continu- 
ation of  the  valuable  communica- 
tions of  the   ingenious  Dr.    Rox- 
burgh, and  especially  of  bis  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Culture,  Proper- 
tie*,  and  Comparative  Strength  of 
Hemp  and  other  vegetable  Fibres, 
the  Growth  of  the  Jiast  Indies  jw 
the  former  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  xxii.  o(  the  Society's 
Transactions.     He  has  exhibited  in 
t  tabular  form  the  name  of  twenty- 
eight  plants  which  afford  a  tibttms 
substance,  capable  of  being  employ- 
ed as  hemp:   of  all  which  plants, 
Dr.  R.  particularly  recommends  the 
cultivation  of  the  palm  called  ejoo 
to  the  Eflst  Indies ;  and  to  enforce 
hw  advice,  he  has  sent  specimens  of 
its  vegetable  fibres,  not  only  to  the 
society  before  us,  but  to  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Bast  India  Company, 
^marking,  that  -"  th*  cultivation  of 
tiiis  beautiful,  stately,  and  very  use- 
tul  palm  may,  1   think,    with  the 
prospect  of  great  advantage,  be  en- 
couraged in  the  East  Indies.     For, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  fibres, 
which-  are  in  high  estimation  for 
thick  cordage  and  cables  in  India, 
this   palm    furnishes     sugar,    and 
abounds,  probably  more  than  any 
other/in  wine,  which,  in  its  recent 
state,  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
beverage,  and  is  also  converted  by 
the  Malays  into  ardent  spirits  j  and 
when  the  tree  arrives  at  maturity, 
the 'pith  of  it  is  one  of  the  varieties 
of  sago- meal  tued  by  the  people  in 
their  diet.'*     Dr.  Roxburgh  has  also 
presented  the  society  with'  a  speci- 
men of  a  vegetable  substance  that 
has  a  prospect  of  being  of  very  consi?-  - 
4crable  consequence  if  more  exten- 
sively cultivated,   though  but  little 
fctwwn  in  Europe  £t  present.     "  I 


have  the  pleasure,'1  says  be,  €€  of 
•sending  you  also  a  specimen  of  a 
'most  curious  light  vegetable  sub- 
stance, the  spreading  stems  of  the 
acsthynpmena  a$per&,  a  water-plant, 
called  by  the  Hindns  and  Benga- 
tese  soiaft  and  J%./f  solnh.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  them  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
•  poses,  such  as  floats  fortlsbing-ntrts, 
artificial  flowers,  &c.  Might  k  not 
be  advantageously  employed,"*  con- 
tinues he,  *'  instead  of  cork,  in 
making  jackets  to.  s win)  with,  and 
in  life-beats,  Sec.  At  all  events.. 
the  bare  circumstance  of  making 
known  the  existence  of  such  a  plant, 
and  the  place  in  which  it  flourishes, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  acceptable 
information." 

-  We  have  neither  received  the 
transactions  for  the  year  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  nor  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society ; 
and  arc*  hence  compelled  to  defer 
entering  upon  both,  till  our  next 
letrospect. 

In  biography,  the  year  has  been 
rich.  We  shall  commence  out  list 
mi  this  department  with  Mr.  Bar- 
row's •*  Life  and  Writings  of  Earl 
Macartney."  It  is  written  with  the 
biographer's  general  spirit  and 
amenity  of  style  :  the  life  Is  busy 
and  important,  and  discloses  to  crsa 
statesman  equally  able  and  uncor- 
nipt.  But  we  need  not  enlarge 
upon  it,  as  our  readers  will  be  abic 
to  judge  sufficiently  for  themselves, 
from  the  ample  specimens  we  have 
given  in  a  preceding  department. 

We  may-  plead  the  same  motive 
for  brevity  in  our  account  of  Lord 
WoodhouseN  **  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  arid  Writings  of  the  hon.  Henry 
Home  of  Karnes,"  from  which  alv> 
we  have  made  extensive  extracts  in 
the  same  section  of  our  register. 
Frum  these  it  will  be  seen,  that 
Lord  Kane*  hag  been  peculiarly  for- 
tunate 
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ttaoate  in  bis  Wegraphar,  than  whom 
there  is  not  perhafn  a  person  ©lift- 
ing so  well  qualified  to  delineate  bis 
character,  and  to-  nr  &9ttt  the  vtot)d 
with  a  philosophical  and  oritiea* 
analyses  of  his  varie-uv  flftd  in  many 
respect*,  his  interesting  labours. 
Lord  Karnes  wib  a  bhrewd  lawyer, 
ao  enlightened  philosopher,  a  sound  • 
political  economist,  aivd  a  judicious 
critic:  and,  to  give  bis  biography  as  it 
'deserved  to  be  given,  and  as  it  19  here 
given,  demanded  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  and  political  cha- 
racter of  the  times  in  which  he  flou- 
rished, and  especially  of  the  progress 
.  of  the  literature,  arts,  manners*  and 
general  improvement  of  Scotland 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.' 

•  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  Carter,  with  a  new  edition  of 
her  Poems,  some  of  which  hare 
net er  appeared  before,  &c.  By  the 
Rev.  Montague  Pennington,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Northbourn,' Kent,  4to." 
Mrs.  Carter's  character  for  learning* 
at  a  period  when  female  authors  of 
every  kind  were  far  less  corrrtnon  than 
at  present,  her  connection  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  literates' of 
the  age,  the  long  period  which  her 
life  embraces,  and  the.  numerous 
virtues  it  disclosed,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  collecting  and  publish- 
ing these  memoirs.  Yet  upon  the 
whoie,  they  are  ill* written  j  they 
display  a  strange  want  of  taste  in  the 
selection  of  the  letters,  and  possess 
less  intert^  than  any  subjeet  pre- 
tending t™the  length  they  possess, 
in  this  bulky  quarto,  ought  ever  ro 
possess.  Many  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
fetters  were  written  half  a  century 
ago,  and  are  dated  from  Brussels 
and  Amsterdam,  both  which  cities 
became  antiquated,  and  tell  into  ob- 
livion before  her  own  death,  and 
ire  totally  destitute  of  all  power  of 
attraction  in  the- preseat  day.  -  These 


]«tett>  ibtfeover,  ettdtfb  t*a(tf*  * 
single  remark  that  is  new,  profited* 
or  wonderful)  they  are,  bottevef/ 
oceaVtooaHy  flprtghtrv,  and  shew  that 
the  grate  translator  <tf  EpfctttB* 
con Wt  on  particular  occasions  unbend 
from  the  sew erky  of  her  ethics,  and 
triHe  in  a*  easy  tad  pleasant  a  men* 
ncr  as  the  mere  volatile  and  kH 
learned  of  her  sex.  The  Allowing 
anecdote  shall  sti&ce  as  aa  exam* 
pie:  «■  The  Count  de'MtoMiteb* 
shield  SM^ttmktrfihimwnis^tio&ifift 
of  our  great  personages,  end  a  sove-r 
reign  prince.  He  and  Madame  laf 
Comtesse  dined  at  the  bishops 
Augsburg's;  they  were  attended* 
by  two  figures  which,  as  to  at  1 
cotrid  guess  by  their  motions,  are  of 
the  human  species;  but  there  net 
being  any  telescopes  in  the  room, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  their 
heads.  Mr*.  — —  conjectures,  that , 
this  pafc  of  cotossuases  must  be  very 
useful  to  see  the  dishes  on  a  table? 
whenever  the  Compte  de  Mhmd* 
hertfrield  Bklatjwnkheilrimtn  hap- 
pens to  have  a  boiled  leviathan  af 
top,  and  a  roasted  behemoth  at 
bottom."  After  having  survived 
most  ef  her  eonteroporarie*  end  the 
friends  of  her  youth,  and  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  ebfhty-#£kt, 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  <ued  \& 
Clarges-street,  Feb.  H>,  180(5. 

'<  Memoirs  of  John  Lord  dd 
Jomeville,  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Champagne.  Written  by  Hltaself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  JobMsy  <£sq. 
with  Notes  and  Dissertations,  ft 
vols'.  4*0."  The  sire  de  Jeinville 
was  an  eminent  French  statesman, 
who  Nourished  about  the  letter  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was* 
descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  ancient  families  of  Chant* 
pagne.  He  was  attached  -freftL 
early  life  to  the  ceunt  of  Thibaud, 
king  of  Navarreand  count  of  Cham* 
pagae,  was  in  possession  ef  all  the 
A  9  Jmowledge 
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Sowledge  of  the  age,  and  one of 
»ntnst  enlightened  politicians  of 
his  uoiitempowrieii  His  society 
being  courted  on  account  of  his  fa- 
mily connections  and  personal  qua- 
lities, he  accompanied  Ionia  IX.  in 
ail  his  expeditions,  excepting  that 
to  Twajs,  which  hje  declined  from  a 
foresight  of  iU  unfortunate  termina* 
tion.  .The  JamUiarity  with  which 
St.  toots  honoured  him,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  tracing-  the  iinka 
of  every  event  in  his  reign  >  and 
the  candour  and  simplicity  of  the 
recital  of  these  event*  which  he  has 
left  u#,  afford  strong  proofs  of  his 
exactness.  These  mainoirt,  finished 
in  130^»  and  published  after  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fair,  have  not 
only  been  esteemed  one  of.  the 
most  valuable  monuments  of  French 
history*  but  are  peculiarly  interest*, 
ing  to  Englishmen;  as  they  contain. 
a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to 
the  Holy  Land,  at  a  short  period 
after  it  was  partly  occupied  by  the 
English  forces,  together  with  occa- 
sional anecdotes  of  Richard  the 
First,  whose  valour  is  not »  mere 
national  tradition  j.  for,  (says  M- 
de  Joiavjlle,  "  this  Richard,  king 
of  England,  performed  audi  deeds 
of  prowess  when  he.  was  in  the 
Holy  land,  that  .the  Saracens,  on 
seeing  their  horses  frightened  at  a 
bhadow  or.  a  bush,  cried  out  to 
them,  «  What!  dost  thou  think  king 
Richard  is. there  s°  This  they  were 
accustomed  to  say  from  the  many 
god  many  times  he  hud  conquered 
and  vanquished. them.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the-children  of  the  Turks 
cr  Saracens  cried,  their  mothers 
said  to  them,  ".Hushi  hush!  or  I 
will  bring  king  Richard  of  England 
to  you:  and  from  the  fright  these 
words  caused,  they  were  instantly 
quiet"  T/>  the  contents  of  ibe  se- 
cond volume*  we  have  some  objec- 
,tii*i ;  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the) 


(hsaertationi  of  Dn  Gange*  in  Ufc&» 
tration  of  ieinviUe,  amonwting  in 
number  to  no  less  than.-  twenty- 
seven*  These  might<certaMy  hare 
been  much  abridged,  and  their  **» 
hie  would  hev*  been:  irarawrl  by 
their  reduction.  They  ace  aooeeeded 
by  il  Extracts  from  sods  Arabian 
MSS.  as  apeak  of  histnricsU  events 
relative  to  the  feign  of  Sl  Louis  ;m 
same  "  Explanations  aetotraer  to  the 
old  Man  ot  the  Mountain  j"  nod  a 
"  Translation  of  M.  Fasoonett'ft 
two  Dissertations  o»  the  Asnaasms, 
of  Ask,  .whom  lie  goaetn- 
The  work  is  akao  accoanpansed 
by  a  portrait  of  the  Loadde.Joia- 
vUle,  from  his  monument j  a  map 
of  rhe.croisade.of  St.  Lowis  isi  Egypt 
and  Palestine ;  a  map  of  the  Bests, 
explanatory  of  she  expedition?  a 
view  of  tl^  town  and  castle  of  Join- 
ville  $  and  a  map  of  Syria,  and  IV 
kstsae  fro»  D  Anville.  Tbe  trans- 
lator has  been  engaged  in  a  vasuabtt 
labour,  which  he  has  satiaxacturily 
executed,  and  for  which  we  beg  Mm 
to  accept  oar  sincere  thanks. 

"  I  he  Life  of  Tlmanue.  with 
some  account  of  his  Writings,  and 
a  Translation  .of  the  Preface  to  his 
History.  By  tbe  Rev.  J.  CoUinson* 
A.M.  of  .Queens  College,  Oxford, 
6vo.N  There  is  so  little  incident 
and  change  of  scene  in  die  lite  of 
Thuanus,  that  we  are  surprised  that 
his  biography,  published  by  himself 
ia  the  third  person*  cooid  even  ax 
that  period  have  excited  much  at- 
tention ;  and  we  can  only  resolve 
the  fact,  th.it  it  did  exoiA  attention 
by  the  tact  of  equal  notoriety,  that 
Thaauos  was  peculiarly  characte- 
rised by  his  poKtkalandbUirijgiotis 
opinions.  As  this  day,  however, 
when  nobody  but  the  recluse  stu- 
dies lifs  history,  tew  people  besides 
the  dealers  in  old  hooks  hear  of  his 
name,  and  not  a  soul  can  be  in* 
lerestedip  his  personal  dWputes  -t  we 
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arc  doubly astonished  ?  that  it  should 
seem  good  to  any*  gentleman  of 
tasteor  talents,  to  dig  up  hismocuV 
dering  leeuaios.  ffom  the  grave  of 
antiquity,  and  once  ime  refit  and 
re-introduce  then-  inter  the  world* 
The  following  teems  to  be  the  oaky 
apology  that  Mr.  Cottinson  could 
muster  upon  the  occasion :  "Our 
authors  character  bears  consider* 
able  resemblance  in  many  point*, 
to  that  of  Lord  Clarendon,  ancttbere 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  many 
leading  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
Each  was  born  of  a  good  family, 
and  raised  himself  by  merit  to  * 
station  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
legal  profession;  each  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  widowed  mother's  partial 
affection,  and  indebted  to  her  boon* 
ty  for  an  early  establishment  in 
lire .  Both,  in  tempestuous  times, 
were  fins  adherents  to  the  crown, 
and  confident  iai  ministers  to  two 
sovereigns)  both . experienced  an 
unjust  reverse  of  favour,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  aspersions  and  rtdi~ 
cule  of  dissipated  and  licentious 
courts.  Lastly,  each  composed  a 
hjstory  of  his  own  times,  in  a  style 
of  singular  candour  and  modera* 
ticn.'*  But  Clarendon  was  an  En- 
glishman ;  his  hi  story  is  peou  1  iarly 
English  history  ;  his  sera  was  far 
busier  and  more  eventful:  and,  to 
Englishmen,  these  tew  casual  re- 
semblances, will  oftirr,  we  are  afraid, 
but  very  little  inducement  to  a  pe* 
rusal  of  tue<  foreign,  obsolete,  and 
monotonous  life  ot  Thuanus. 

"  An  Account  cf  tlie  Life  and 
Writings  of  Hu*h  Blair,  D.  D. 
F.R.SJL  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  High  Church,  &c.  By  the  late 
John  Hill,  LL.D.  kc"  In  this 
title,  there  is  sonietluug  peculiarly 
melancholy  :•  (he  historian  bus  since 
joined  his  deceased  friend,  and  the 
biographer  requites  equally  to  be 
biograpbised.     Dr.  Blair  was  a  man 


of  taste  and  otritfcnfted  raibwc'-ye*- 
kms  truly  «trao*tinary,  that  hit 
sernsent,  which  obtained,  far  him  by 
far  the  higher  portion  of  his  repo 
tation,  are  now  fast  sinking  into 
oblivion;  while  hU  *&ett|ons  in  po~ 
Ike  criticism,  and  especially  Jria  oi* 
tique  upon  the  poems  of  Gssian* 
after  having  lost  no  small*  measure 
of  public  estimation,  amre*ascend* 
ing  into  .pubiie  favour,  and  will 
probably  long  preserve  bos  memory 
in  the  puMfc  mind.  The  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Blair  are  bat  little* 
varied:  and  were  it  not  for  (be  critical 
observations  introduced  into  the  vo- 
lume before  us  upon  bis  style  and 
writing,  it  would  be  reduced  to  a 
tew  pages.  Many  of  these  crifcV 
asms  have  merit :  but  having  in  a> 
prior  part  of  oar  Register  ottered 
ample  extracts  from  the  work,  we 
may  well  be  excused  from  adding 
any  additional  observations  at  pie* 


"  Account  ofthe  Life  and  Writ* 
ings  of  David  Hume,-  Bsq.  By 
Thomas  Edward  Bttthte,  *W 
From  somecause  or  other,  Scotland 
has  been  peculiarly  lavish  of  biogra- 
phies intheeourseof  tbecurreotyear; 
and  our  readers  will  find,  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  we  are 
called  upon  to  notice  are  from  this 
quarter.  The  narrative  part  of  the 
life  before  us,  like  that  of  Thuanus 
by  Mr.  Collision,  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  auto-biography  of  the  per* 
son  pourtrayed ;  in  the  case  heme 
us,  from  Mr.  Hume's  inemoir,  en>  - 
titled,  "  My  own  Life.'*  The  rest 
is  chiefly  criticism  upon  Mr.  Horned 
writings,  elucidations  of  his.  opini* 
onss  or  republications  of  several  of 
his  printed  papers  >  much  of  which 
might  have  been  spaced  without  iota 
to  the  public.  We  have  given  a) 
general  summary  of  his  life  in  an 
an  tenor .  department,  and  have  added 
to  it  Rousseau's  very  curious  an4 
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e*h»vagant  &spcrt*  wifii  him,  as 
well  because  m  its  singularity,  4* 
that  it  is  not  easy  to.  be  met  with 
elsewhere. 

«.  Merooas  4tf  the  Lifr  of  the 
Gtttt  Condi,  written  bf  his .  Se* 
rune  Highness  Louis  Joseph  de 
Bourbon ,  Prince  dej  Conde.  ;  Trans* 
fetfaeVby  Fanny  Hofcroft,  $vo.M  We 
are  informed, .  that  the>  original  of 
this  votame  was.  written  by  his 
Highness  the  Vnnot  deMDondi  in 
Mb  yentfe,  end  that  is  never,  pet- 
heps,,  weeid  hare  seen  the  lights 
had  not  the  rcVotutidnary  depneda* 
toss  taken  the. manuscripts  from  the 
chateau  of  ChatitUry,  where  it  had 
been  deposited  in  -privacy  by  the 
modesty  of  the  aujhotv  His  high- 
ness,  it  is-  added,  intended  it  only 
for- the  instruction  -  of  his  family;' 
and  he-  w«  noteless  surprised 
then  displeased"  at-  finding*  it  was 
pablisheck  The  first  copy  received 
in  London  was  shewn  to  him  j  upon 
which*  he  recognised  and  acknow- 
ledged the  wdrk,  excepting  the 
changes  and  additions  which  the 
Ffcmian  editor  has  thought  proper  to 
make,  and- which  are*urociently  de- 
noted by  the  <ii tit: rente  of  the  style. 
We  have  now  seen  the  original,  and 
can  vouch  tor  in*  truth  of  this  a*i>cr- 
titni  •  it  had  iink-ed  from  the  first 
t  he  appearance  ot *  correct  averment. 
The  lite  is  dm  wn  up  with  a  simplicity 
andsjarit  that  wonkl  do  honour,  we 
will  not  «ay  to  the  pen  of  a  prince, 
bttf  to  the  pen  of  a  matter ;  and  the 
translator  hati  executed  her  t;is>k  with 
credit. 

44  LU*r<v>f  Briti.-h  Statesmen.  By 
John  Macdiarmici,  Esq.  4ro."  Here 
too,  as  in*  the  article  of  Dn  Blair'* 
life,  we  have  to  lament  over  the  low 
eft  the  historian  ;  to  observe  that  he 
himself  has  joined  the  dust  of  those 
he*  has  commemorated,  and  that  the 
biographer  requires  equally  to  be  bio- 
graphised.      We  may,  in  this  in- 


stance, he  allowed  to  indulge  in  a 
double  degree  of  sorrow :  for  we 
personally,  knew,  amLhad  a  friend- 
ship for  the  water,  a  young  man, 
a  man  of  merit)  and  a  nan  of  mo- 
desty ?  to  whose  pea  the  world 
has  been  indebted  for  several  prior 
publications  in  no  small  degree  dis- 
tinguished byacuteness  of  judgment, 
and  logical  precision  of  argument; 
we  allude  particularly  to  his  "  In- 
quiry into  the  System  of  National 
Defence  in  Great  Britain/'  and  his 
4t  Inquiry  Into  the  Principles  of  Sub- 
ordination ;**  both  of  •  which  we 
duly  noticed  as  they  appeared  before 
the  public.  It  only  remains  far  ns 
at  present  to  observe,  that  the  vo- 
lume before  us  contains  very  excel- 
lent summaries  of  the  lives  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  Will  tans  Coed 
Lord  Burleigh.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Earl  of  Stratford,  Edward Hy  de  Kad 
of  Clarendon  •,  that  they  ane  so  well 
selected,  that  the  public  history  of 
the  biography  of.  the  one  seldom 
recurs  in  that  of  another,  that  the 
authorities  referred  to  are  of  the 
most  approved  character,  and  that 
the  style  is  animated  and  correct. 
We  lament,  on  the  score  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  a  writer  with  so  good  a 
head  and  heart,  and  so  full  a  pros- 
pect of  many  years  of  health  and 
enjoyment,  did  not  live  to  add  other 
volumes  to  the  present. 

From  the  retards  of  wen  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  records  of  tliiug&$  from 
great  and  illustrious  names  to  great 
and  illustrious  designs;  and  shall, 
open  our.  archaeological  compart- 
ment with  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith's  very 
costly  and  sumptuous  "  Antiquities 
of  Westminster*  the  Old  Palace,  5t. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  &c.  4(o.  pp.  2?6, 
price  Six  Guineas/'  Within  the 
range  of  this  beautiful  and  splendid 
work,  we  meet  with  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  engrav- 
ings of  topographical    objects,    of 
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Which  onehuridred  and  twenty-two 
are  no  longer  in  Existence.  Wt 
shall  explain  this  paradox  by  stating, 
that  pit  the  alteration  "which  wa* 
lately  made  in  the  House  Of  Com* 
mom,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it 
large  enongh  to  admit  the  ifienibefs 
elected  by  Ireland  upon"  the  epoch 
of  the  union,  tt  was  diteotert  d,  «»s 
soon1  as  the  wainscoting  Was  re* 
moved,  that  the  Whole  fnsideof  the 
walls  of  the  building  had  been  orf* 
finally5  painted  with  single  figures 
and  historical  subject $Y  and  that 
many  of  these  were  even  •  then  in 
a  state  so  little  imperfect  as  to  ad* 
mit-of  their  being  copied  and  en- 
graven. In  consequence  of  whfchr, 
Mr.  8mrth,  having. procured  permfa 
sion  fbr  this  purpose,  obtained  accu- 
rate  drawings  from  them  on  the 
tpotj.  and  from  these'  drawings 
many  of  the  plates  now  presented 
have  been  copied  Wth  fidelity  and 
exactness.  We  cannot  but  regard 
this  volume  as  a  national  Work  of 
high  valne  5  nor  ought  we  to  neg- 
lect to  observe,  that  the  very  ingeni 
ous  and  accomplished  artist  has  the 
additional  merit  of  having  enlivened 
his  engravings  by  a  typographical 
•description  of  real  interest  and  ex- 
cellence, richly  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  much  cariosity  and 
•amusement. 

"  Twelve  perspective  Views  of 
the  exteYwr  and  interior  parts  of 
the  Metropolical  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, accompanied  by  two  ichno- 
graphic  plates,  and  art  Historical 
Account.  By  Charles  WHd,  folio, 
3/.  3*.  plain,  or  51.  3s.  coloured." 
This/as  a  first  essay,  is  highly  credi- 
table to  a  young  artist.  It  contains 
twq  very  elaborate  plans,  distin- 
guishing the  stations  from  which 
the  perspectives  are  taken,  and  the 
actual  measurements  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  all  the  component 


farts  and  'tracings  of*  the  grtinaft 
arches,  frith  five  exterier  a*MUe*e& 
Interior  vtew*  in  aqamibttf*  to  which 
is  annexed,  an  ample  efcpimietor* 
table.  The  whole  fe  enriched  with 
ah  abridge  and  weil*s*tected  faw* 
tory  or  the  venerable  attuctttm 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  work* 
The  pirn  chostefl '  for  tbr  ptate* 
are,  l.'Theaeutiwracwwof  the 
cathedral  r  2.  The  net* :  B,  Part  ef 
the  western  transept:  4.  Thenar* 
tyfdooft>  er  northern  dmsic»*f  -the 
transept,  being  the  spet  w  whist 
Becket  *e*  assattinated.:  Jr.  The 
cloisters:  6.  The1  ehoirt.  .fwfWeat* 
etn  part  of  the  *utfth  aitleu  9.  Bajfc* 
ern  part  of  the  lame :  9t*£Jea4ii 
transept :  ID.  Baptiatry  1  & l;T& 
Wy  chapei:  i&.  Ekwioref  Beck- 
ett's crown.  '     •  • 

«f  Antiquities,  Historical,  Arch*- 
teeturai;€horographkeU  end  itine- 
rary, in  Nottingbimshir*  Aiak  ttfb 
^dj'acfent'Cmirittes»  &*.♦  Ey  Wih- 
nam  Dickinson;  E*|.  in  four  parti. 
Part  I.  II.  tmdJil*  a^arate,  4te. 
Price  1 5s:  each.  This  «ork>  which 
yet  require*  th*  foanhpart 1*  orat- 
plete  it,  has  been  in  a  trtate-  ofjprm- 
gressive  publication  from  tMe  year 
1 801 .  In  its  scope  it  cohiprisertfcfe 
histories  of  Southwell  and  the  M 
Ptontem  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Ne«ft» 
ark,  theft  Sidnecester,  spot*  a*  de- 
serving the  notice  of'  the  tntiqtAfcy 
as  any  in  the  island.  The  authdr 
discovers  himself  to  be  a  ran  Of 
reading,  and  recondite  fcrcfcatolbgL. 
ca*l  erudition  j  the  engravings  intro- 
duced are  numerous,  the  6ilbjecU 
well  selected,  tend  the  execute 
neat.  5 

"  Ca?edc*ria  •  or  an*  acedunt  his- 
torical a'nd  topographical;  of  North 
Britfriri,  from  the  most  ancient  #d 
the  present' times;  with  a  Dictionary 
of  Plates, 'cboTographica>  and  philo- 
logical.   In  fotrr  vctotfaesY    Vol.!. 

By 
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By  George  Chalmers,  FJLS.  and 
I.A.  4to.  Price  32.  3*."  This  is  an 
elaborate  undertaking,  commenced 
by  a  gentleman  Who  lias  given  ef- 
ficient proof,  that  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  dismayed  by  little 
difficulties,  of  of  turning  aside  from 
a  question  because  it  is  intricate  and 
perplexed.  As  the  first  vohirne 
alone,  however,  is  at  present  before 
us»  we  shall  njerely  proceed  to  state 
its  contents,  reserving  our  opinion  at 
the  general  merit  of  the  work  till  it 
has  advanced  to  a  conclusion.  This 
volume  is  divided  into  four  books : 
The  first  relates  to  the  Roman  pe- 
riod; the  second  to  the  Pictbh; 
the  third  to  the  Scottish;  and  the 
aputth  to  the  $coto*Saxon. 

We  proceed  to  the  department  of 
iritilolQgY,  and  shall  open-it  with  no- 
ticing the  late  Professor  Barrow's 
"lectures  on  Belles  Lettres  and 
jyogic,  2  vols.  *vo.*  These  lectures 
Constitute  the  course  that*  *er  tweu- 
ty*five  years,  was  read  to  the.  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  The  lec- 
tures on  belles  lettres  are  divided 
Into  three  parts :  1.  language  and 
atyie;  2.  eloquence  or  public  speak- 
ing;; 3.  compositions  in  prose  and 
wise.  The  subject  of  logic  has  a 
division  somewhat  similar;  and  its 
tactions  are,  l.On  ideas:  2.  On 
propositions:  3.  On  reasoning; 
Then;  is  great  merit  in  this  work, 
though  it  abounds  with  inaccuracies 
0f  expression,  at  many  of  which  we 
fre  truly  astonished,  and  affects  to 
keep  Christianity  and  revealed  re- 
ligion by  ftr  loo  much  in  the  back* 
aground.  The  author,  6n%H  occa- 
sions, thinks  for  himself;  his  ar* 
yangement  and*  his  language  are 
uniformly  his  own;  and  he  seems 
to  admit'  nothing  diet  her  borrows 
without  having  first  "sifted  It,  and 
.  minutely  examined  its  foundation. 
Be  is  perpetually  disclosing  judicr* 


ous  and  profound  views  of  life,  and 
exhibits  himself  as  a  man  who  has 
read  books,  and  marked  the  inter- 
course of  the  world  with  a  philo- 
sophic eye. 

n  Ricfaardi  Bentku^t  doctorum 
virorurn,  epwtolae,  partim  mutoas. 
Aocedit  Richardi  paweii  ad  Joan* 
nem  Taylonuh  epfctola  -  stngolaris, 
4to,"  «•  Letters  of  Richard  Beat- 
ify, and  Men  of  Learning,  partly 
reciprocal.  To  which  is  added.  An 
individual  Letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Dawes  to  Dr.  John  Taylor/*  This 
magnificent  volume  is  indeed  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  treat  to  the  philolo- 
gist j  it  is  published  at  the  sole  ex- 
pence  of  .Dr.  Charles  Buraey;  but 
we  are  uot  at  present  acquainted 
with  the  means  by  which  the  M.S.S. 
found  their  way  into  his  possession. 
We  are  informed,  however,  by  a 
notice  affixed  to  the  War*  leaf  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume,  that 
we  may  soon  expect  sin  additional 
volume  of  notes  and  indexes.  The 
work,  curious  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be 
purchased;  we  shall  hence  enter 
more  particularly  into  its  contents. 
It  comprises  eighty-four  letters.  01 
these,  ten  are  from  Bentley  to  Gra> 
vius;  thirty-one  from  Graevms  to 
Bentley  -$  two  from  Burfaan  to  Bent- 
ley  ;  eleven  from  Bentley  to  Dr. 
Bernard ;  .nine  from  Bernard  in 
reply ;  one  from  Le  Clerc  to  Bent- 
ley; one  from  the  latter  to  the 
former }  one  from  Bentley  to  Dr. 
Davies ;  one  from'  Bentley  to  Mr. 
Gacoh;  one  from  Bentley  to  M. 
Bier;  two  froto  Bentley  to  Dr 
Wakey  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ? 
three  from  Bentley  to  i  '  >■■ 
(persons  not  named) ; *  one  from 
Bentley;  to  La  Crofe,  the  librarian  at 
BerBn ;  two  from  Bentley  to  Dr: 
Richard  Mead;  one  from  Benitov 
to  bis  brother  James ;  one  frotA 
Pentiey  toDr.  8.  Clark;  oneftftn 
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lentley  to  John  James  Wettfpinj 
om  from  Bentley  to  Sit-  Hans 
Sloane  •, .  two.from  Bentley  to  Hem- 
sterbuis  $  one  from  M.  Cappel  to 
Graevius;  and  one  from  Air.  R. 
Dawes  to  Dr.  Taylor..  Nineteen 
only-are  in  English,,:  the  restore  in 
Latin, \  The  Tetter  from  Mr.  R. 
Dawes  to  Dr.  Taylor,  inserted  in 
the  appendix,,  i*  designed  to  contra-: 
vert  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  expressed  £1 
by  the  single  vowel  E,  This  sump- 
tuous  volume  is  embellished  by  por- 
traits .of  Dr.  Bentley  and  Grscvjus, 
and  with  facsimilies.  of .  their  hand- 
writings.    ■      ,  ■ . 

"  Specimens  of  English  Prose. 
Writers,  from  the  earliest  times  to. 
the  close  of  the  teventeenth  cen- 
tury, with  sketches  biographical 
and  literary,  including  an  account 
of  books  as  well  as  of  their. authors, 
with  occasional  criticisms.  By 
George  Barnett,  late  of  Baltol  Col- 
lege, Oxfecd.  3  vols.  8vo."  The 
plenitude,  and  we  may  soy  exube* 
ranee,  of  this  title,  renders  it  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  add  much  to  its 
pretensions ;  and  were  we  to  do  so, 
we  are  afraid  it  would  not  he  much 
m  its  favour.  The  success  of  the 
compilation  called  Elegant  Extracts 
in  Verse,  induced  the  selector. to 
follow  it  up  with  another  eonjpi* 
lation  which  he  called.  Elegant  Ex- 
tracts in  Prose.  In  like  manneri 
Mr.  Ellis,,  faring  long  since  pub* 
lished  successfully  his  Specimens  of 
early  English  Poets,  the  writer  he* 
fore  us  has  conceived,  that  to  ren? 
der  the  plan  complete,  it  behoves 
the  tribe  of  bookmakers  to  Vbllow 
it  up  with  similar  specimens  of 
early  English  prose-  wriiors,  and  (hat 
this  mighty  undertaking  U  designed 
for  no  less  a.  personage  ibah  bum 
self.  Yet  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  had  there  been  a*  proper  trU 
buna)  ft  have  examined  his  qualifi- 


cation antecedently  tp  his  haying* 
engaged  in  this  concern,  whatever 
qualification  he  could  have  offered 
would  have  been  disputed.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  .up 
three  or-  even,  three  hundred  von 
lumes  with  extracts  from .  all  the 
prose  writers  of  this  country  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  anecdotes 
concerning  many  of  them  >  but  the 
difficulty  i?  in  bringing,  to  market  a 
sufficiency  of  taste,  judgment,  cri- 
tical acumen,  and-  characteristic 
knowledge  of  the  common  style  and 
manner  of  the  different  ages  refer- 
red to,  so  that  we  may  not  only 
have  to  read,  but  to  read  to  some 
pprpose :  and  these,  we  are  afraid, 
are  commodities  in  which  Mr.  Bur- 
nett is  very  seldom  a  dealer  and 
chapman- 

"  Anecdotes  of*  Literature  and 
Scarce  Books.  By  the  rev/  W. 
Beloe,  8vo.  2-vcW  This,  so  fer 
as  it  has  any  resemblance  to  the  pre* 
ceding,  is  by  far  a  work  of  more 
taste,  judgment,  and  entertainment 
The  author,  in  hjs  preface,  details, 
the  motives  which  led.  him  to  its. 
compiletneut  $  which,  in  few  words, 
are  the  ample  stores  to  which  he 
had  lately  access  as  librarian  to  ftp 
British  Museum,  the  collateral  ac*. 
quaintance  he  possessed  with  many 
private  libraries  and  curious  inanu* 
scripts  contained  in  them,  and  'the 
extensive  connection  he  bad  hence 
formed  with  the  general  republic  of 
letters  vand  learned  men.  The  vo« 
lumes  contain,  a  very  valuable  fiinq 
of  classical,  antiquarian,  andbifiUo*' 
graphic  amusement  and  instruction, 
There  is,  however,  something  more 
of  egotism  jthan  we  t  could  baye 
wished  to  have  beheld,  or  than  is 
consistent. wu^h  the  virtue  of  mo- 
desty, or  the  attribute  of  real  ajerit, 
as  they  aire,  gpnera^ly  pourtiayed  by 
the  best  ethical  writers-  In  the 
preface,  moreover,  we  meet  with  a 

pretty 
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pretty  strong  allusion  to,tbe  extra-r 
ordinary  and  mysterious  fransaciiou, 
which,  in  hs  result,  deprived  the 
compiler  of  his  official  situation  at 
the  Museum/  but  the  particular* 
are  not  detailed.  .  He  assures  ui, 
fcowever,  an^  wo  rejoice  that  he  is 
able  to  do  sor  that,  notwithstanding 
this  event,  "  of  his  friends  and 
protectors,  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  some  of  the  most  estimable 
characters  of  his  country*  he  has 
pot  lost  one." 

,,c  Fragments  of  Oriental  Lite- 
rature, with'  an  outline  of  a  p^int-r 
ing  .on  a  curious  Chinese  vase.  By 
Stephen  Weston,  B.D.  tMl.S.  &c, 
8vo."  This  is  an  odd  miscellany, 
totally  destitute  of  all  arrangement* 
but  it  nevertheless  discovers,  taste, 
talent,  and  genius.  There  is  no- 
thing very  curious  or  instructive-  in 
the  article  on  the  Chinese  vase,  an 
engraving  of  which,  however,  it 
given  as  a  sort  of  vignette  to  the 
book.  We  are  nex t  j iresented  w/i U| 
Meleager's  beautiful  poem  on  Spring, 
in  the  original  Greek,  succeeded  by 
two  version^  of  the  present  writer, 
one  in  Latin  aud  the  other  in  Eng-» 
lish,  both-  of  which  have,  the  merit 
of  being  smooth  and  correct  enough, 
but  both  which  also  am  deficient  in 
spirit.  We  have  then,  five  .article* 
containing  extract*  from  Per«ian  or 
Arabic,  or  criticism*  on  ti)ese  Ian* 
gua&es.<  We  are- then  transported 
to  the  Georgics  of  Ytig'd>.  and  have 
3  conjecture, offered  to  us,,  and  *U 
tempted  to  he  supported*,  tha,t  the 
term  Iduiuaas,  iju.  10  was.. originally 
ItiKWao*.  We  axe  tht*n,  hurried 
back  to  Iran,  to  discuss,  a  variety  q£ 
Arabic  proverb*  and  sayings*  deiij 
nations  from  Arabic  a#d  JJer* 
$iau  poetry.1'  The  next  papejf  jg 
"on  Gufcc  Coins/*  au4  #e  latf 
"  op  Abulfedas  EgMj*."  * 

f«  The  Bq*ms  3  Qssia^  ft  Op 


Original  Gaelic,  -with  ft  literal  trans? 
lation  into  Latin,  by  the  rev.  Robert 
Macfarlane,  A.M.  together  with  e 
Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems,  by  Sir  Joim  Smdair, 
Bart,  and  a  Translation  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Abbe  Gsesafotti*  Dis- 
sertation en  the  Controversy  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  Qewan; 
with  Notes  and  a  soppteeaeatal 
Essay,  by  John  M' Arthur,  LL.D. 
Published  under  the  junction  of  the 
Highlaud  Society  of  London.  3 
YoU.  6vo."  This  amplitude  of  tide 
may  well  serve  as  a  table  of  con- 
tents. It  appears,  that  the  High- 
land Society  of  London  is  not  quite 
sati*$ed  with  the  decision*  or  rather 
the  want  of  decision,  evinced  upon 
the- everlasting  subject  before  as  by 
the  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh; 
and  dunks,  notwithstanding  all  (he 
paips  and  researches  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  latter,  that  it  is 
abupdautly  able  to  proye,  that  not 
only  very  long  and  detached  pas- 
sages in  the  <UrYereut;poer»s  ascrib- 
ed by  Macpherson  to  Os*£ati,  may 
be  collected  from  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  highlanders  of  the 
present  day,  as  traditionary  frag- 
ments of  great  national  antiquity : 
but  that  the  poems,  and  the  whole 
of  the  poems,  in  the  form  and  order 
in  which  they  are  given  by  Hac- 
phe^on*  were  actually  written  by 
Qs&jaAi  aad  thai,  in  a  style  and  with 
an  energy,  to  which  Macphersjm's 
versjoa?  has  scarcely  done  justice; 
Having  give*  an  extract,  however 
upon  jhts  subject,  ia  a  preceding 
part  of  the  work,  of.  sufficient 
length  and  scope  to,  put  the  reader 
jrito,  poss^ssioa  of  the  general  ar- 
gument, we  shall  onltf  addhere,  that 
this  argument  by  no  meaas  appears 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  eorseivesv 
The  Jt&aa  copy  ia  of  w  rake 
Wha^vet  sis  a  peofc  »d  it  still, 
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tbereftvev  remains  •  .te  4*r  enquired] 
t*4ftethet*WbyvtoUneansMaepher* 
40ft  ob&aned  .pafaffcsionaf  the  Gaelic 
copy,  whkh  he  is  here  averted ••  to 
bare •  left •  behind  .bim<r  Whether 
the  document-  be  capable  of  being 
traced  -to  any  genuine  source,  or 
whether  R'fce  a.  second' forgery  of 
Waephet  soa's,and  a'mere  translation 
of. hit-own  JBngHsh,  at  his  own  £ng- 
)»sh  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  a 
translation  of  the  original*  Gaelic) 
We  shall  leave  this  enquiry  with 
Mr.  Lau>g>  who  ie  thoroughly  com* 
patent  to  its  reply. 

"-Coofcmeani  on  the  Cqmmenta* 
tors  pn  Shakespear;  with  prelimi- 
nary Observations  on  his  Genius  and 
Writings  .by  Henry  James  Pye, 
Esq.  Svo.V  There  is  here  more 
comment  than  iUugtration*,  the  ob- 
servations on  the  genius  and  writ- 
ings of  the  poet  comprise  only  six 
pages  and  a  half,  and  chiefly  discuss 
his  frequent  breaches  of  unity,  and 
hiscuse  of  aches  as  a  dissyllable,  in 
the  manner  it  has  lately  been  pro- 
nounced on  Covent  Garden  stage. 
The  criticisms,  that  follow,  are  for 
Jhe  most-  part  vtry  meagre;  and 
clearly  shew  that  the  field  has  been 
so  often  gleaned*  off,  that  there  is 
now  neither  wheat  nor  even  chart1 
left  for  a  straggler  to  be  able  to  put 
his  hand  upon  a  single  husk.  The 
hook,  however,  might  at  least  have 
'been  printed  with  fewer  typogra- 
phical errors ;  a  greater  number  we 
have  never  met  with  in  so  small  a 
compass.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  press.  It  is  said  that  while 
the  work  was  priming  in  town,  the 
writer  was  at  a  distance  in  the  coun- 
try: we  should  rather,  however, 
have  reversed  the  feet  in  our  own 
minds,  and  have  supposed,  that 
while  the  work  was  printing  in  the 
country  i  the  author  was  at  a  distance 
in  taun. 

M-An  Sasay  oa  the  English  Lan* 


guige::  by  J.'OMl,  M.  A."  ThU 
essay  was  rnsendfrd  to  have  "been 
printed  at  an  introduction  to  Mrl 
Boucher's  &sppleatent  to  Dc.  John- 
son's  Uk*ipiiary;  hut  Sot  certain 
reasons  it  'has  been  judges)  proper  ta 
publish  it  Repatatoly.  *  To  tho*e*rtisj 
are  acquainted  with  die.  Epea  Pirn* 
rota  to,  it  will  offer  Utile  chat  is  new; 
and  that  little  not  always  admiss* 
ble.  W«  do  not  thiak  the  Supply 
mmti  has  sustained  any  very  great 
loss  by  its  omission.  »  » 

"  Practical  IJfattratioogof  Rhe*> 
ricak  Gesture  and  Action :  by  Henry 
Siddons,  octavo,  ll.  la.4'  This  1s  a 
valuable  work  for  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  and  for  whose  rise  it  is 
chiefly  designed.  It  is  drawn  almost 
entirely,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
$a,  from  M.  Engel's  Work  on  the 
same  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
German  drama  •.  but  it  is  consider^ 
ably  vernacoJized)  as  well  in  matter 
and  manner  as  in  language,  and  is 
enriched  by  a  variety  of  well-exe- 
cuted engravings,  in  illustration  of 
the  chief  subjects  discussed.  It  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  actor,  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter;  end,  m 
truth,  opens  a  new  field  of  disquiM* 
tion  to  the  philosopher. 

The  classics  have  '  not  received 
much  attention  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  from'  commentators  or 
translators.  Mr.  Howard,  never- 
theless, has  given  us  a  version  of  the 
"  Metamorphoses  of  Pu olios  Ovidius 
Naso,  in  two  volumes  octavo;"  but 
unfortunately  in  blank  verse,  one  of 
the  very  worst  applications,  perhaps, 
that  could  ever  be  made  of  it  t  in- 
dependently of -which,  however,  the 
blank  verse  here  offered  is  for  the 
most  part  of  very  homely  texture, 
and  totally  inadequate  to  a  convey- 
ance of  those  striking  incidents;  well 
discriminated  characters,  finedescrip- 
tions  of  nature,  and  powerful  expres-  * 
sioas  of  feeling,  which  are  the  pecu- 
liar 
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Bar  beauties  and  features  of  the  0*i* 
din  Muse.  We  canaot  complimetit 
Mr.  Howard  on  his  success. 

In  our  range  of  domestic  poetry, 
the  narrative  part*  of  th#OU  Tene- 
ment appear  to  haw  operated  -with 
•  peculiar  stimulus  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  bare  been  seeking  for 
new  or  interesting  incidents.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  withiu  the  period 
of  the  twelve  months  before  us,  we 
have  bad  no  less  than  three  epic 
poems,  derived  from  this  source; 
two  of  them,  indeed,  from  the  very 
tame  history,  we  mean  the  Esodu* 
of  the  Hebiews  from  Egypt.  The 
first  we  shall  notice  under  this  title  is 
the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland and  Sir  James  Bland  Bur* 
gess»  and  narrates,  with  little  uh* 
ch'mery  of  their  own  imagination, 
the  various  events  by  which,  this  suf- 
fering people  were  led  away  from 
the  bauds  of  their  cruel  task-mas- 
ter*, conducted  through  the  desert, 
and  brought  to  the  borders  of  the 
promised  land.  It  terminates  with 
the  death  of  Moses,  in  the  relation 
of  which  the,  poem  deviates  from 
the  narrative,  and  in  our  opiniou 
with  just  as  muck  injustice  to  truth 
as  to  poetic  sublimity.  There  is 
a  polished  roundness  maintained 
throughout  the  general  versification, 
which  never  suiters  the  subject  to 
be  degraded,  but  we  meet  with  tew 
flights  of  real  genius  that  lift  it  be- 
yond its  common  scale  of  ascent  in 
biblical  prose,  which  after  all  appears 
to  us  in  its  own  simple  narrative  to 
be  possessed  of  considerably  more 
interest.  Mr.  Hoyle's  Exodus  is 
published  in  a  humbler  form,  (an 
octavo  instead  of  a  quarto  size)  but  is 
at  least  as  largely  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Cast-ilia— or  rather,  to  adopt 
a  part  of  his  own  introductory  ad- 
dress, ns  sweetly  rings  with  the 
•'  harps  of  Solyrna."  It  is  di- 
vided ii«to  thirteen  beoks;  and  in  it* 


historic  range  rum  abort  of  tbe  pre* 
ceding  poem,  and  terminates,  and 
we  think  more  Utfpirv,  with  the 
triumphant  'song  of  Mmee  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  m  the 
Red  Sea.    Having  made  an  extract 
or  two  from  the  former  i»  our  pie- 
sent  Register,  we  intend  to  do  equal 
justice  to  Mr.  Hoyle  in  our  next. 
Of  Mr;  Souther's  "  Saul,  a  poem, 
in  two  parts/*  we  have  also  enabled 
our  readers  to  farm  a  judgment  far 
themselves,  by  a  selection  or  two. 
He  has  laboured  it  with  groat  spirit; 
has  deviated  but  little  from  the  bib* 
lkal  history;  his  verse  is  always  dig- 
rtined,    but  sometimes    too  nwca 
broken   and    disjointed,    tor    tin 
mere  sake  of  giving  a  variety  of 
cadence.     "  Tlie  Poema    of  Rich., 
ard  Cobbet,  late  Bishop  of  Oxford 
and  Norwich/*  have  bees  repub- 
lished, with  additions  by  Mr.Oeta- 
vius  Gilchrist;  as  have  tbose  of  the 
unfortunate   Dermody,  wider  the 
title  of  the  "  Harp  of  firm."    Mr. 
Crabbc's  poems  have  also  been  col- 
lected, and  replenished  with  many 
additions,  though  we  find  little  of 
the  new  matter  equal  to  much  that 
our  readers  have  already  met  with  in 
the  <r  Village,"  "  Tbe  Library,  * 
and  "The  Newspaper;"  espeaaflj 
the  first,  which  had  the  honour  of 
pleasing  the  correct  but  fastidious 
taste  of  Dr.  Johnson.    Tbe  Mam 
Poets  of  the  year  are  Mr.  Words- 
worth* who  has  given  us  two  smail 
additional  volumes  of   "  Poems,** 
for1  the  most  part  lyrical,  and  pos- 
sessing his  common  ease  and  sim- 
plicity: Mr.  Mant,  who  has  now 
added  to  a  very  pleasing  votame  of 
fugitive  poems,  an  appendix,  entitled 
"  The  Slave,   and  other  Poetical 
Pieces,"  abounding  with    classical 
taste,  and  rather  polished  than  vigor- 
ous :  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  at  a  very 
late  period  of  being,  after  having  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  Miftdra,  and 
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after  having  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Pamela  and 
Dr.  Br*attie,-*sjd«eutttwing  to  enjoy 
that  #f  Dr.  Percy,  has  frit  the  em- 
hers  of  life  throw  forth  a  sudden 
dame,  and  has- published  a  volume, 
under  the  tide  of  "  Miscellaneous 
Productions,*  upon  which, however, 
vc  cannot  compliment  the  hardy 
veteran:  "  Hours  of  Idleness,  by 
George  Gordon*  Lord  Byron,  a  tfii- 
not;'  containing  a  series  of  engine) 
poems  and  translations,  that  tetfeet* 
equal  credit  on  his  Lordship'*  rank 
and  age  of  life,  and  which  tew  no- 
blemen, and  still  fewer  noble  mi* 
nors,  are  able  to  equal.  To  these 
we  must  add  Mr.  Howard**  transla- 
tion of  the*  "*  Inferno,  in  one  volume, 
8vo ."  This  translation  is  in  blank, 
decasyllabic  verse,  the  cadence  is 
little  varied,  and  the  sublimity  but 
little  supported. 

The  only  dramatic  pieces  of  the 
year  worth  noticing  are  Mr.  H.  Sid- 
dons'*  <<  Time's  a  Tell-Tale,  which 


has  the  mctir  of  exciting  mirth 
without  equivoque  or  buffoonery: 
"  Faulkner,**  a  tragedy,  in  live  acts, 
by  W.  Godwin;  rather  calculated 
<oV  the  closet  Chan  the  stage:  and 
Mr.  Mortdr/S  "Town  and  Coua* 
try/'  d  comedy/that  has  already  had 
a  successful  run,  and  we  believe  has 
nearly  run  itself  out  of  breath. 

Of  the  novels,  rales,  and  romances, 
we 'have'*  to  notice  **  Corinna,  or 
Italy,"  a  very  interesting novel,  trans- 
lated front  me  French  of  Mad.  de 
Stael  Holstein,  and  far  less  excep- 
tionable than  same  of  her  former 
productions.  "  Charles  Ellis,  or  the 
Friends,  by  Robert  Sempe); '  annus* 
ing  and  not  destitute  of  instruction. 
"  The  Fatal  Vow,  or  St.  Michael's 
Monastery,  a  romance,  by  Francis 
tathom?"  (he  dullest  progeny  this 
author  has  yet  produced.  •*  Henry 
Hooka,  a  novel,  by  Mr.  Dibdm,** 
and  Gabriel  Forrester,  or  the  De- 
serted Son,  byT.B.  Lathy;*'  both 
which  may  live  thejr  hour  and  dis>. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

BIBLICAL  a*»  THEOLOGICAL? 

CmHainbtg  a  Sketch  qf  the  chief  Production  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Mmi 

France. 


SITUATED  a*  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  at  present;  harassed 
tndexhaused  almost  to  the.  agonies 
of  political  death,  tyrannised  over  in 
every  point  but  one  by  a  colossal, 
autocrat,  whose  *will  is  universal  law 
and  whose  decision  is  followed  by 
instant  execution;  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  recent  battles,  and  drag- 
ged forwards  to  violate  the  soil  with 
fresh  carnage;  cuto/Ffromallkiiow-r 
letfge  of  what  is  passing  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world;  alike  block- 
ading and  blockaded,  and  dependent 
upon  this  sole  and  extraordinary 
ruler  for  its  religions  creeds  as  well 
as  its  political  governments;  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  impor- 
tant interests  of  religion  have  been 
attended  to  as  they  would  have  been 
under  more  tranquil  and  auspicious 
circumstances;  that  biblical  criti- 
cism has  flourished  as  it  did  of 
late,  especially  in  Germany,  or  that 
books  of  devotion  or  sound  practical 
exhortation  have  been  produced 
with  equal  ease,  or  find  as  ready  a 
*ale.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  with* 
the  impediments  that  at  present 
exist,  and  shut  up  almost  every  kind 
of  intercourse  between  ourselves  and 


continental  Europe,  that  even  of  the 
few  works  upon  biblical  and  theolo- 
gical subjects  that  are  yet  ottered 
from  the  press,  we  should  be  able 
to  obtain  copies,  or  derailed  acconirs 
in  respect  to  all  of  them.  Yet  vie 
trust  our  readers  will  have  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  our  want  of 
activity  upon  this  subject,  and  will 
rather  give  us  credit  for  having 
pushed  our  means  to  their  utmost 
extent,  than  condemn  us  for  having 
accomplished  less  than  we  might 
have  been  able. 

Every  friend  of  Christianity  must 
rejoice  that  Dr.  Griesbach  has,  a/ 
length,  completed  his  very  valuable 
edition  of  the  New  Testament:  the 
second  volume  of  which,  in  the  oc- 
tavo edition,  is  now  published  at 
flalle,  undVr  the  title  of*'  Novum 
Test  a  men  turn  *  Grace  Tex  turn  ad 
fidem  codicum,  versionum,  et  pa- 
trum  recei/suit,  et  lectionis  varieta- 
tera  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jae.  Griesbach, 
&cc.'y  The  first  volume  of  this  ad- 
mirably collated  work  was  publish- 
ed in  1 796,  and  comprised  the  four 
gospels  alone:  the  present  extends 
to  the  remainder  of  the  christian 
scriptures,  and  of  course  contains 
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tlie  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tle*, with  the  Apocalypse.    A  va- 
riety of  uftprospcraas  circumstances, 
which  it  i»  needless  to  detail,  have 
occurred  in*  succession  to.  present 
an  earlier  completion  of  this  edition  j 
we  ahali  only  mention  two  of  them: 
the  fire  that  a  few  years  ago  destroy- 
ed the  vety  valuable  library  at  Co- 
penhagen, as  well  as  a  great  part  of 
the  capital  itself;  and  a  long  severe 
illness  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  The 
whole  of  these  delays,  together  with 
many  collateral  circumstances,  are 
noticed  by  M.  Griesbach,  in  his  pre- 
face.    To  this  preface  succeeds  a 
list  of  the  v^ry  numerous  MSS.  con- 
salted  by  the  author:  and  then  fol- 
lows the  text,  arranged  as  in  the 
preceding  volume*    The  expeuce  of 
this  edition,  we  understand,  ha*  been 
munificently  defrayed  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton \  a  princely  and  well-ap- 
plied assistance,  which  does  honour 
to  the  British  character,  as  well  as 
to  toe  illustrious  nobleman  who  has 
taken  it  upon  himself.     There  is, 
however,  a  more  superb  edition  at 
this  time  printing  at  Leipsic,  in  royal 
quarto,  with  a  beautiful  type,  to  ex- 
tend to  four  volumes  v  of  which  the 
firat  appeared  in  1 803,  the  second  in 
1S04,  the  third  is  just  completed, 
and  the  fourth  remains  to  make  its 
appearanoe.-»-In  collating  the  pre- 
sent reading  with  the  common  edi- 
tions,  we  find  that   Acts  xx.  2d. 
which  has  commonly  been  written — 
mtftmvu*  -rt»  i»«Xn*t«y  TOT  ©EOT,  V  «- 
; ««uimir»  lim  TOT  IA10T  'AIMATOE, 
is  here  rendered,  and   alter,  great 
acuteness  of  examination,  and  much 
apparent    impartiality   of  decision, 
*«/»«<»«»  ny  mj*i»mw  TOT  KTPIOT,  v 
««fii«0<itf»r»  3m  TOT  'AIMATOS  TOT 
©EOT.    in  plain  English,  instead  of 
the  common  rendering,  "  take  heed, 
to  feed, the  church  of  God  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
bloody  we  haweit  In  the  present  • 


edition,  "tefeebthaehnichoPTwr 
Loan,  which  he  hath    purchased? 

WITH  TH*  BLOOD  #F  GOB."-— The* 

passage   1  Tim.  iii>  1(5.  lor  ^EOCfc 
tejmpfri  w  «*?«!,  we  have  here  or 
sfwipfa,  &c.  "  who  or  toekft  was1 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"   instead  of. 
"  Q*d  was,  6sc."    There  is,  never* 
theless,  a  great  difficulty™  determin-- 
iag  the  predicate*  since,  en  account* 
of  the  inaccordatice  of  genders,  the' 
relative  who  or  which  can  neither 
agree  with  the  term  myrterf  or  g&l~ 
ime$s ;  while  the  term  God,  m  the  • 
preceding  vease  appears  to  have  too* 
remote  a  connexion.     Yet  theme-* 
tives  for  the  change  are  strong,  and 
the   reasoning    convincing.       Our1 
learned  scholiast  decides  against  the' 
genuine** of  the  three  witnesses  in', 
heaven,  1  John  v.  7,8.  omitting  the* 
whole  of  that  part  of  these  two' 
verses,  the  spuriousness  of  which 
has  been  so  decisively  proved  by 
*Mr.  Person,  and  admitted  by  Bishop 
Prettymau. 

At  Stockholm  we  perceive  that 
M.  Hal  berg  has  not  only  translated 
Joseph Us's  "  History  of  the  Jews'* 
into  Swedish,  but  has  added  a  very- 
great  accession  of  matter,  by  conti- ' 
nuing  their  narrative  to  the  present  * 
times.  We  perceive  also  that  M. 
Hedrin  has  translated  into  the  same 
language  Michael  is'*  "  Mosaic  Law/* 
to  which  Professor  Wyk,  of  Upsahi, 
has  prefixed  a  very  valuable  prole- 
gomenon. 

"  LEsprit  des  Oratenrs  Chre- 
tiens, &c."  "  Spirit  of  the  Christian 
Orators,  or  Evangelical  Morality; 
extracted  from  the  Works  of  Bos- 
suet,  Bourdafoue,  Massillon,  Fle- 
chier,andothercelebrated  Preachers: " 
by  E.  L.  %  vols.  12mo.  Paris.  7s.M 
We  are  gbd  to  see  that  at  this  mo-* 
tnent  the  writings  and  remains  of 
such  excellent  and  animated  charac- 
ters as  those  contained  in  the  title 
have  yet  a  prospect  of  attracting  the 
enslaved 
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and  subject  inhsAilhrotsctf 
france.  Never  can  .the*  derite 
ether  than  good  *oro"  itasnoralttp 
which  was  preached  by  the  sublime 
Beasuet,  the  profound  Jtourdasoue* 
the  brilliant  Fkcbier,  .and  the  pep* 
snastve  Massillon;  MnoUoa,  who 
made  his  auditors  say  that  Ik  knew 
them  better  than  they  knew  them* 
selves;  FJ«cbiei\  whowaanotigno- 
asm  of  any  o£«tbe  sources  of  tlo^ 
fluence*  Bonrdakue,  who  was  the 
delight  of  a  most  polished  and  imel» 
ligeut  court }  and  fiossoet,  who  was 
the  wonder  of  an  age  which,  was  it* 
self  wonderful"  We  trust  tbia  se- 
lection will  have  the  effect  which 
the  editor  ventures  to  eapeet,  s/ai 
that  the  evangelittaof  modern  France 
Will  put  the  philosophista  to  flight 
**  Be  it/9  says  he,  in  reference  o> 
the  latter,  "  that  some  of  them 
teach  sound  morality?  how  much 
less  profound,  kss  powerful,  less  use- 
ful, are  their  writings*  than  those 
from  the  mouth  of  the  christian 
orator— than  his  who  attacking  the 
conscience  has  access  to  the  heart  ? 
Philosophism  attempted  to  isolate 
man  from  hi*  God,  and  to  render 
the  creatute  independent  of  his  crea- 
tor 5  but  the  philosopbists  were  thus 
without  any  control  over  man,  who 
laughed  at  their  speculations.  His 
heart  led  captive  by  his  passions,  de- 
mands force. to  retain  it  on  the  side 
of  virtue;  and  the  morality  whicii 
speaks  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign 
ruler,  which  denounces  future  pu- 
nishments, and  promises  future  re- 
wards, is  alone  adequate  to  this  e& 
feet.* 

JDk.  Blair's  Sermons  are  in  a  state  of 
progressive  translation  into  French, 
under  die  very  able  hands  of  the 
Abbe  de  Tressan.  Hie  first  two 
volumes  are  now  completed,  and 
the  rest  are  to  follow  with  speed. 
The  version  does  credit  to  the  ori-  . 
ginal  and  the  French  critics,  while 


Ihny.regard  the  British"  preacher  u 
inferior  to  Flechier  and  Massfflen  in 
pnmt.nf  ekxmence,  and  tar  behind 
Pascal  in  point  of  logical  induction, 
admit  ban  to  be  emitted  to  modi 
prsbofor  the  purity  end  elegance  of 
htsxstyle;  and  perhflpe  they  have  not 
unjustly  appreciated  bis-  merit. 

m  Collection  dea  Acts*  del'As- 
sesnblee   de$  Israelites  de  Fiance, 
feci"     "  CoUection,  of  tbe  Acu  ot 
the  CooTocation-of  France  wd  lady, 
assembled  at  Paris  by  n  Decree  of 
hia  Imperial  and  Hoyal   .Majesty, 
May  30,   180G:  publisbed.  by  M. 
DiogeneTama:  lXnumbcn.-  Fsiis, 
1807.   Bulau,  London,"      In  our 
last  retrospect  of  the  literature  of 
France,  we  observed  that  Bonaparte 
had  invited  all  the  Jews  of  Christen- 
dosn  to  assemble  in  France,  and  to 
reply  toeertain  political  qoesrinnsto 
be  proposed  to.  them,  m  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  peenliacmes 
of  their  religions  tenets  would  aDow 
them  conscientiously  to  become  ci- 
tizens of  France,  and  entitle  them  to 
its  privileges  and  imenunities.    And 
we  remarked,  at  the  same  rime,  tbst 
the  most  learned,  logical,  and  histo- 
ric answer  which  had  been  advanced 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  to  the  verr 
numerou&objecu'ons  which  bad  hero 
raised. against  them,  proceeded  frwn 
the  pen  of  a  female  writer,  unques- 
tionably of  gfeat  acccanplisbmenH 
qnd  erudition,  and  to  whom  we  paid 
a  due  tribute  of   applause.     Ihe 
Jewish  deputies  from  various  conn- 
tries  have  since  assembled  at  Pan*; 
especially  from  different  parts  ot 
Italy  and  Holland,  as  well  as  France; 
and  regarding  them  in  the  theocra- 
tic capacity  to  which  they  still  pre- 
tend* and  being  incapable  of  sepa- 
rating them  J'rom  biblical  history, 
we   have  judged    it  expedient  to 
take  into  consideration  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter  the  proceedings  which 
ensued  at  this,  extraordinary  con- 
\ocatioa 
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vocation,  as  recorded  ia  the.  pun* 
licatiafi  before  us:  a  publication 
which  has  just  been  translated  into 
English,  under  the  title  of  *«  Trans- 
actions of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim  j 
or  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  she 
Iscaelrtiish  Deputies  of  France  and 
Italy,  convoked  at  Paris  by  an  im- 
perial and  myal  Decree,  dated  May 
30,  1803;  translated  by  F.  D.  Kit* 
wan."  We  find  that  on  this  occa- 
sion theirooiber  of  Jewish  represen- 
tatives  for  France  was  seventy- 
four;  and  that  the  representa- 
tive? from  Italy  and  Holland  made 
the  aggregate  just  one  hundred.  M. 
Abraham  Fartado,  of  Bourdeaux, 
was  elected  president,  a  veiy  proper 
man  for  the  purpose,  eminent  as  a 
merchant,  intelligent  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  literary  world*  The  ques- 
tions proposed,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the.  rabbis,  were  decided  to  be 
carried  by  general  vote,  and  not  ex- 
clusively entrusted  to  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  questions  concerned  the  lega- 
lity of  taking  usury,  or  interest  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  in  cases  where 
no  civil  law  opposed  the  practice) 
and  upon  the  whole  the  opinion  of 
the  assembly  appears  to  sanction  the 
practice.  The  legality  of  marriage 
between  Jews  and  Christians  was 
another  question  that  occupied  much 
time,  and  produced  no.  small  degree 
of  controversy;  and  the  decision 
was.  that  such  marriage  is  binding 
as  a  civil  contract  j  but  that  no  rabbi 
can  perform  the  requisite  sanctifica- 
'  4ions  that  render  the  service  com- 
plete as  a  religions  institution.  The 
assumption  of  French  citizenship  is 
all  o  wed  j  and  the  power  of  performing 


tfaewhoWofitsdotift*;  m  consequence 
of  which  many  Jews  of  France  have 
aspired  tomilltary  honours,  ktve  en- 
rolled themselves  as  national  guards, 
and  have  risen  to  commands  in  the 
army.  These  was  no  waat  of  .adu- 
lation to  Bonaparte  on  any  occasion, 
and  on  that  of  his  birth-day,  Auguar. 
15,  the  flattery  of  the  Hebrew  depu- 
ties appear*  to  have  been  carried  tn 
the  most  pwrxwieiXHw  and  mjpieusex- 
treme.  Hebrew  byms  and  psalms* 
in  honour  of  Napoleon  .she  Great, 
ushered  in  the  solemnities  of  the 
day :  the  bast  of  the  emperor  adorn- 
ed the  hall ;  the  imperial  eagle  was 
placed  above  the  altar:  "  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  (we  give  the  very  words 
of  their  own  statement),  the  cyphers 
and  the  arms  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Josephine  shone  on  every  side;  the  . 
ark,  which  contained  the  book  of 
the  law,  was  oversahdowed  with 
shrubs  andfiowers;"  three  eulogistic 
sermons  were  delivered,  one  in  Ita- 
lian, one  in  Oermai,  and  one  in 
French  >  and  the  chief  of  those  pro- 
phecies or  expressions  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  have  usually  been 
applied  to  the  Messiah,  were  here 
applied  to  Bonaparte,  such  as  "  Son 
of  Man,"  Dan.  vii.  13.  "  Behold  My 
tenant,  whom  I  uphold,  mim  elect, 
&c."  Isaiah  xlti.  12.  "  Thou  lovest 
righteousness  andhatest  wickedness, 
therefore  God,  thy  God  has  anointed 
thee,  &c."  We  shall  only  add  that 
these  deputies  not  having  any  ex- 
clusive nght  to  decide  for  Jews  in 
general,  and  especially  for  those  of 
other  countries,  the  Hebrew  com-  • 
munity  at  large  cannot  be  said  to  be 
involved  in  these  sacrileges  and  ab- 
surdities. 
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CcmpfUmg  the  chief  frcductumt  of  Germany,  Prance,  Sweden,  and  Jfcefe 


"  f>PUSCULES  de  Chirergie, 
\Jf  &c."  •«  Chirorgical  Frag- 
Iriems ;  to  which  is  annexed  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Diseases  which  prevail- 
ed in  Andalusia  In  the  Tear  J 800: 
by  J  .P.  Paroisse.  vol.  1.  8vo.  Paris," 
This  is  a  valuable  work,  as  being 
founded  on  the  actual  practice  of  a 
bold  and  ingenious  practitioner^;  it 
is  drawn  up  from  notes  written  at 
the  moment,  and  is  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  curious  ca^cs.  In  perfo- 
1  fating  the  tympanum,  in  certain  cases 
cf  long  and  obbtiiinte  deafness,  our 
author  has  successfully  followed  the 
German  method.  He  has  also  em- 
ployed moxa  with  the  most  fortunate 
result  in  other  species  of  the  same 
disease,  and  hereby  removed  both 
connate  deafness  and  dumbness.  He 
was  at  this  time  attached  to  the  suite 
of  the  French  ambassador  in  Spain, 
and  being  often  at  Malaga,  paid  close 
attention  to  the  fatal  epidemic  which 
iu  1800  ravaged  that  town:  and  the 
result  of  hi*  observations  is,  that  this 
supposed  yellow  fever,  when  it  first 
macV  its  ingress,  was  properly  a  pu- 
trid bilious  fever,  more,  or  less  ty- 
phous; that  it  became  epidemic  from 
causes  which  weie  obvious  to  every 
one,  and  yielded  without  obstinacy 
to  the  ordinary  remedies. 

M.  Proust  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple so  ably  set  hira  by  M.  Pine],  arid 
Lhs  published  an  Essay  on  Insanity, 
which,  however,  has  somewhat  less 
of  practice,  and  more  of  physiology. 
His  reflections  and  analytical  re- 
searches are  directed  chiefly  to  the 
orcuauUoces,  I,  which  predispose 


the  tnidd  to*  mental  derangement, 
2,  those  which  immediately  produce 
it ;  and,  3,  the  causes  by  which  h  :f 
Continued.  He  has  subjoined  a  va- 
riety of  hints  towards  the  adoprici 
of  a  rational  method  of  treatment 
■  and  cure. 

M.  Alibert;  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
pears to  be  treading  in  the  foots:. ,  i 
of  Dr.  Willan  j  and  has  commence  i 
a  medical  work  in  separate  number*, 
or  fascicles,  upon  cutaneous  disor- 
ders.   M.  Alibert  is  one  of  the  pcr- 
sicians  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Louts, 
and  is  a  practitioner  not  only  of  ex- 
perience,  but  of  lodgment.    If* 
only  fascicle  we  have  yet  ob*air*J 
is  No.  II.  which  is  confined  to  the 
PHca%  or  Mioma,  as  he  denominates 
it.     He  divides  this  disease  into  rive 
species  j  and  describes  not  only  ihe 
genuine  character  of  the  disorder, 
an**  its  analogy  to  various  other  dis- 
orders, but  the  specific  characters  by 
which  his  divisions  am  supported. 
He  has  opened  and  long  continued 
an  extensive  communication  with 
Polish    physicians;    and    baa  ad- 
duced five  instances  of  this  unhappy 
malady  that  have  occurred  to  him  in 
his  own  practice  at  Paris.    His  treat- . 
rnent  of  these  cases  appears  to  bar* 
been  ingenious,  and  is  asserted  to 
have  been  fortunate.    We  trostthis 
article  wilt  be  given  at  length  in 
some  of  our  monthly  scientific  jour- 
nals.  The  title  of  M.  Almerr/*  work 
is  <'  Description  des  Maladies  de  la 
Peau  observers  a  PHopital  St  Lou». 
et  Exposition  des  meiUetne*  Ms> 
thodes  suivies  pour  UivTYaiteaneot'' 
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tt  is  accompanied  with  coloured 
plates,  the  size  folio,  price  50  francs 
each. 

"  Moyens  de  conserver  la  Sant6 
das  Habttans  dea  Campagnes,  dec/' 
44  On  the  Means  of  preserving  the 
Health  of  Coon  try  People:  by  Ma* 
dame  Gacon-Dufonr."  Madame 
Gacon-Dufour  is  not  unknown  to 
France,  nor  altogether  so .  to  Eng-*. 
land,  as  a  writer.  Her  attention  has 
been:  chiefly  directed  to  rural  econo- 
mies, and  the  work  before  us  disco- 
vers a  continuation  of  that  attention. 
It  is  chiefly  a  work  of  hygmne,  and 
we  like  it  the  better  on  this  account. 
It  deals  much  less  in  the  materia 
medica,  than  in  the  means  of  pre* 
aning  health  already  possessed;  and 
gives  a  variety  of  very  useful  direc- 
tions for  constructing  the  cottages 
r  of  the  poor,  for  their  diet  and  doth* 
ing,  and  for  the  nursing  and  ma* 
nagement  of  their  children :  it  con- 
tains observations  on  the  causes 
which  reader  the  air  unfit  for  respt- 
ration,  on  the  injurious  tendency  of 
many  of  the  operations  in  which  the 
peasantry  are  occasionally  engaged, 
and  the  means  for  obviating  these 
effects,  chiefly  derived  from  the  best 
practice  and  experiments.  It<does 
net  appear  from  the  pictures  mat  in* 
etdentally  occur  in  this  volume,  that 
the  French  peasantry  of  the  present 
day  are  in  a  state  of  much  comfort 
or  even  civilisation. 

But  the  work  of  by  far  the  greatest 
importance  which  we  have  received 
la  this  department  ^(  science,  most 
eesttprehensive  kite  scale, most  pro- 
found in  its  researches,  ie  M.  Du- 
ate*  «*  Principes  de  Physiologie,  ou 
introduction  a  la  Science  experi- 
meatafe,  philosophiqvie^etmedicale, 
ofefHecanttVivamV'  "Principles 
Of  Physiology,  <w  an  Introduction  to 
the  experimental,  philosophical,  and 
anedical  Science  of  Man."  A  kind 
4f  prospectus  w- .general,  outline  of 


the  work  befc  re  us  Wis  published  by 
the  same  author  a  few  years  ago, 
and  obtained  *n  almost  universal 
applause:  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  public  testimony  in  its  favour 
that  the  author  has  now  ventured 
upon  his  more  detailed  and  finished 
pan,  of  which  the  volume  before  us 
is  only  the  commencement,  or  the 
elementary  jpart.  This  is  to  be  sue* 
ceeded  by  distinct  treatises  upon  the 
subjects  of,  1.  Philosophical  or  Ge+ 
nerml  Physiology  j  which  will  enter 
into  the  cause  of  vital  action  under 
its  most  extensive  relations,  and  will 
bear  the  same  affinity  So  common 
physiology,  as  the  Chemical  Statics 
of  Berthollet  bear  to  common  che- 
mistry. 2.  Experimental  or  Demon- 
strative Physiology:  j*hicb  will  ex* 
hibrt  a  methodical  arrangement  of 
the  various  facts  and  experiments 
which  tend  to  illustrate  this  science, 
3.  Medical  or  Practical  Physiology; 
which  will  point  out  the  application 
of  physiological  principles  of  medi- 
cine. We  lament  that  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  enlarge  even  upon  that 
part  of  this  extensive  and  truly  learn* 
ed  work  which  is  now  before  us  as 
we  could  wish :  but  it  affords  us,  in 
thus  cursorily  closing  our  notice  of 
it,  seme  consolation  to  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall 
have  to  follow  it  up  in  an  English 
dress :  and  we  strongly  recommend 
it,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
to  our  translators  of  French  works 
in  this  department,  as  one  that  will 
be  sure  to  repay  the  fatigue  of  a  ver- 
nacular version. 

In  elose  connection  wiffi  fl^edicine 
we  have  to  notice  M.  J.  Kohlkaus's 
"  Giflpflanzen  auf  Stein  abgedrukt, 
5tc."  "  Collection  of  Poisonous 
Plants,  engraven  on  Stone,  with  De- 
scriptions.*' This  usefol  and  ele- 
gant work  has  made  its  appearance 
at  Ratisben,  and  is  to  be  published 
in  fascicles.  The  first  ©uaaUr  eely  . 
Mb  h*s 
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has  yet  been  oflferted  to  the  public: 
it  is  illustrated  by  tea  plates,  and  its 
price  is  a  florin.  The  invention  o£ 
printing  from  designs  marked  on 
stone  has  already  found  its  way  into 
our  own  metropolis,  and  is  in  use  by 
M.  Vcllwetler.  The  appearance  of 
the  prints  equals  that  of  wcll-exe- 
cured  wooden~cuU>  aud  the  price  is 
hereby  reduced  to  a  moderate  com- 
pass. The  wok  opens  with  a  con- 
cise sketch  of  the  sexual  system, 
and  the  principles  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology, the  whole  of  which  we 
could  have  dispensed  with.  Then 
proceeds  the  class  of  poisonous 
plants,  extracted  fromGmelin's  His- 
tory of  Vegetable  Poisons,  with  their 
generic  and  specific  characters.  The 
-number  before  us  contains,  l .  Aeon- 
itum  napellus.  2.  Anemone  Pra- 
tensis.  3.  Caltha  palustris.  4  Del- 
phinium staphysagria.  5.  Hellebo- 
rus  fetidus.  6.  Helleborus  niger. 
7.  Ranunculus  flammula.  8.  Ficinse 
acris  et  scelerata.  Mr.  Kohlkans 
has  added  a  chapter  on  the  means 
of  discovering  an  accumulation  of 
znepbitic  gass  in  any  situation,  and  of 
dispersing  it  without  injury. 

"  Histoire  de  Vegetaux  recueillis 
dans les Isles  Australes  del'Afrique." 
*'  History  of  Plants  collected  in  the 
Southern  Islands,  of  Africa :  by  A. 
Aubert  du  Petit  Tliouars.  Part  I, 
containing  a  description  of  plants 
which  form  new  genera,  or  augmeut 
.  fchose  already  known.  No.  I.  4to, 
embellished  with  six  coloured  plates, 
pp.  22.  Paris.  12  fr.  imported  by 
JJe  BorTe,  15s."  The  settlements 
and  islands  here  referred  to  are 
chiefly  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Isles  of  Tristan  d*  Acunha,  of  France  - 
and  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar :  the 
excursions  of  the  author  consumed 
ten  years  of  his  life,  and  his  herbal 
consists  of  two  thousand  plants,  and 
six  hundred  drawings  of  the  most 
remarkable   objects,    accompanied 


with  appropriate  descriptions:  H 
this  first  fascicle  we  meet  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  following;  didymtlt*, 
ptelidium,  Hecvtea,  dteorgphxts,  Jk- 
namia,  Calypso.  The  different  parti 
of  the  plants  are  given  distinctly, 
and  especially  the  sexual  organs: 
the  plates  are  coloured. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  we  most 
pass  forwards  to  Sweden,  to  notice 
M.  Westring's  *'  Scenska  Lajvanuu 
Fdrghistoria  ;'•  or  ««  Uses  of  the 
Lichens  in  Dyeing,  and  other  eco- 
nomical purposes.**  M.  Westriog 
is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  his  Swedish  Majesty;  and 
the  present  work*  fbuuded  upon 
much  actual  observation,  and  exten- 
sive study,  will  be  found  highly  use- 
ful both  to  the  naturalist  and  the 
manufacturer.  It  was  commenced 
in  1805  j  two  fascicles  are  now  be- 
fore us,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  twenty-four  numbers,  in- 
cluding a  particular  description  and 
delineation  of  seventy-two  lichens, 
the  most  valuable,  in  the  authors 
opinion,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
upon  which  he  has  been  making  ex- 
periments during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  We  trust  this  work  will  nod 
an  inroad  into  our  own  tongue. 

M.  Sebastian  Gerardin  (dm  Mire* 
court)  in  his  "  Tableau  Elemcntaire 
d'Ornithologie,  &c."  Elementary 
View  of  Ornithology/*  has  given  us 
a  pretty  full  account  of  the  natural 
history  of  birds  usually  found  in 
France.  It  extends  to  two  volumes 
octavo,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
quarto  atlas.  This  work  also  con- 
tains a  treatise  on  the  manner  of 
preserving  specimens  of  birds,  in 
the  formation  of  collections.  The 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  chiefly 
that  of  M.  Cuvier,  in  his  elementary 
sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  ani- 
mals; and  divides  it  into  five  chap- 
ters. The  author's  observation* 
were  chiefly  made  in  theVosgianr 
department, 
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t^artmehf  j  and  in  this  natural  avi- 
ary he  appears  tp  have  consorted 
•with  the  Winged  tenants  of  his  na- 
tive woods  and  hitts,  durirtg  the  long 
term  of  thirty  years. 

M:  Depere  has  been  engaged  in  a 
singular  series  of  experiments.  In 
hit  "  Manned  Agriculture,*'  "  Ma- 
nual ^Agriculture,''  he  points  out 
the  mode  he  has  pursued  for  many 
years,  and  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count pursued  successfully,  of  farm* 
ing  without  manure;  he  gives  us 
the  requisite  plan  to  be  adopted  in 
clayey,  sandy,  and  chalky  soils,  and 
the  variations  that  will  be  found  ne* 
cessary  in  the  cultivation  of  different 
•plants,  together  with  his  usual  rota* 
tion  of  crops.  We  do  not  think 
many  of  our  English  agriculturists 
are.  likely  to  become  converts  to  the 
system  exhibited  at  the  Ex  peri  men- 
ial Farm  at  RcfFy. 

In  the  department  of  Mineralogy 
we  have  to  notice  the  "  Tableau 
Metbodique  des  Especes  Mtnerales," 
4<  Methodical  View  of  Minerals,"  by* 
M.  Lucas,  deputy-keeper  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  The  first 
volume  only  of  this  work  has  yet 
made  ks  appearance.  When  the 
work  is  complete  it  will  put  us  in 
possession  of  an  accurate  account  of 
the  rich  mineralogical  collections 
contained  in  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  in  that  of  t  lie  council  of 
mines.  This  methodical  table  has 
received  the  sanction  of  M.  Haiiy 
and  other  professors  of  the  Jar  din 
<ks  Pl&ntes;  it  contains,  in  an  ex- 
cellent appendix,  a  very  masterly 
compendium  of  all  the, new  disco-  ' 
veries  in  oryctology  since  the  publi- 
cation of  M.  Hau^s  treatise;  and 
in  the  second  volume  the  author  is 
to  enter  upon  the  branch  of  what 
M.  Werner  denominates  mineralogi- 
cal geography,  and  to  point  oat  the 
common  matrixes  or  beds  of  the  dif- 
ferent mineralogical  species. 


In  geology  M/  Andre"  (among  thfe 
capuchins  formerly' known  by  fhfe 
name  of pere  Chifstftgue'de  GyJ'm 
his  «f  Theorie  de  la  Suffeee  actuelie 
de  la  Teite,"  - "  Theory  respecting 
the  existing  Surface  of  -the  Earth," 
has  prodtfeed  a  valuable  workj 
which  has  received,  as  it  was  enti- 
tled to  receive,  the  approbation  of 
the  National  Instifdte.  M.  Andr€ 
is  a  Neptunrst  j  he  contends  that  the 
whole  globe  having  in  some  retnote 
period  been  convulsed  to  its  centre, 
its  wrecks  only  remain'  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  geologist.1  He 
adventures  however,  no  further 
than  to  the  surface  5  arid  prosecutes 
his  enquiry  by  offering  first  his  owrt 
observations  on  what  has  actually 
occurred  ;  next  the  observations  of  * 
pther  travellers  and  writers  of  emi- 
nence 5  and  lastly  an  explanation 
of  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  changes  evinced,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  the  phenomena  around 
us/m  corroboration  of  his  theory. 

In  chemistry  we  have  obtained  ar 
copy  of  Mr.  Cbaptal's  very  valuable1 
work  entitled  **  Chemie  applique  * 
aux  Arts/'  4€  Chemistry  applied  to 
Arts  and  Manufactures*."  and  mere- 
ly pass  it  by  with  this  cursory  no-. 
tice  because  we  perceive,  and  are 
glad  to  perceive,  that  an  English 
version  has  ahead v  made  its  appear- 
ance, which  we  snail  have  to  enter 
upon  more  at  large  in  our  next 
year's  retrospect.  We  perceive  also 
that  under  the  title  of  "  Grundlage 
der  Chemie"  M.  Huber  has  pub-  « 
lished  at  Basle  a  German  version  of 
M.  Adet's  very  useful  *'  Chemical 
Elements.1'  ♦ 

In  more  general  physics,  M.G.  A. 
Lampadius  has  published  at  Frey- 
burghis"  Systematischen  Grundriss 
der  Atmosphaerologie/'  "  Systema- 
tic principles  of  Atmosphereology," 
which  is  intended  as  a  text  book  for 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  pro- 
Bb'l  periws 
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parties  of  th»  ainiosphere.  Wether 
l^gards  the  atttooephere  of  the  globe 
as  the  forth  natural  kingdom*  and 
in  following  up  this  idee,  M.  Lain* 
padins  has  prostated  the  wort  befoiie 
tw>  which  he  divide*  into  the  follow* 
jug  *fcap«rf>i  I.  Of  the  AJnvospberc 
in  general.  II.  Of  MoMftritegy. 
HI.  OfCfcj»at*J6gy>  IV.  Of  Me* 
teeromAMty.  V.  Of  tfaejncipnscal 
luflnenoe  ef  the  Atmosphere  ajid  the 
piher  tlireeJCiOgdoiBfiof  N^are. 

la  the  same  department  we  have 
met  with  M.  Hauy'a  most  admire* 
iMe  "TisAfcElemeateire  do  Bhy* 
etque>"  which  we  stall  only  now 
glance  at*  ea  we  have  already  had  to 
give  it  the  tery  high  aha*e  of  praise 
to  which  it  is  moat  justly  entitled, 
In  Mr.  Gregory's  English  version. 
We.  shall  tbeaerbve  merely  observe 
-  ihftt  this  elementary  treatise  on  phyn 
eh*  was  drawn  up  at  the  express 
command  of  the  present,  ruler  of 
france*  and  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  talents  of  the  anther 
ajfttoweUtootfrn  and  justly  cek- 
btated  Tr*&  de  £Mre  J<#*. 
.  In  the  mathematics  we  parody* 
that  M.  Peyrard,  mathematical  pro- 
fessor at  the  Lyceum,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  an  use&l  but  arduous  teak, 
end  that  the  result  of  his  labours  ia 
the  "  CBuvres  d'Archuaede»  tin- 
dnites  litterafeeaent,  evec  un  Com- 
jneniairei  fee/  V  Works  of  Archi- 
medes, iiterally  translated*  with  a 
t^tromeMtryj  to  which  are  prefixed 
aq  Account  of  his  life  and  an  Ana- 
lysis of  his  Works/'  So  for  as  we 
have-compared  the  version  with  the 
original*  M-  Peyrard  has  executed 
fcis  task  faithfully,  and  performed  a 


service  which  cannot  ftil  tojtfwl 
highly  acceptable  to  geometricians. 

M.  La  Place  has  published  a  very 
saleable  "  Snppkcient  an  allien* 
livre>  Jec/*  "  Supplement  to  the 
Book  of  the  treatise  on  Celestial 
Mechanics."  The  tenth  bonk  of 
tfafc  elaborate  performance  here  re- 
ferred to>  examine*  the  phsenomena 
which  may  beascrfond  |s>  the  eetaac- 
tife  act  jott  of  bodies  on  the  particles 
of  light;  *nd  the  anther  bene  gives  a 
aecood^usetf  the  variety  jn^eatent 
of  the  ddpcnsteast  phatoomestf  f  more 
remarkable  tfanti  the  farmer,  viz,  that 
of  eapUktrp  fiction*  a*  process  by 
which  the  attraction  becomes  sens> 
bleonly  at  insensible  distances.  The 
application  of  the  l*w  of  capillary 
attraction  to  the  refractive  action  of 
bodies  on  the  particles  «sf  light,  is 
new  and  tbgenioua;  it  ia  sngtty 
plausible,  arid  we  trtst  the  idea 
will  be  pursued  by  the  philosophic 
world. 

*<  Manuel  de  Trigonometric  Pra- 
tique &n.N  "  Manual  of  Practical 
Trigonometry*  by  the  AbbtDet*- 
grive,  P  JLS.  Lond  sec.  revised  and 
augmented  by  Table*  of  Lcjpmthini 
fct  the  Use  of  Engineers;  bw  A  A. 
L.  Reynard,  Professor  at  the  Boiy- 
ttsatic  School*'  Tine  is  also  a  use- 
iul  practical  work*  and  will  easily 
teach  students  the  processes  which 
are  necessary  in  measuring  an  arc  of 
the  meridian,  In  reference  to  which 
a  set  of  vety  comprehensive  assd  sne* 
ful  tanks  are  bete  laid  down  sfti 
conatracted.  To  the  tables  of  s»- 
rithms,  since  and  tings  iHs»  the  edh 
torbeaprefiKodawedy* 
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CHAPTER  JIJ, 
MORAL  aki>  POLITICAL, 


Umtoining  a  Gtence  at  the  f 
*ia,  r 

IN  the  historic department  which 
belongs  to  this  chapter,  we  shall, 
commence  with  a  brief  survey  of 
what  has  occurred  in  Germany, 
4<  Beitrage  au  «io«r  stati*thch»his« 
torischen  Beschreibung  der  Mol- 
dau.M  "  Memoirs,  designed  to  con- 
tribute  to  an  h'uftoricand  statistic  De- 
scription of  the  Principality  of  Mek 
davia;  by  Andr.  Wolf,  2  vols.  $vo. 
Hermantsadt."  The  present  situa- 
tion of  Moldavia  end  the  adjoining 
territories,  subject  to  the  declining 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Court,  gtvea 
considerable  importance  to  whatever 
information  can  be  obtained  m  rela- 
tion  to  them ;  and  hence  the  work 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  va- 
luable political  performance,  the 
author  having  rendered  himself  well 
qualified  for  writing  it  by  a  residence 
for  many  years  in  Jassy  and  other 
Moldavian  districts;  having  acquir- 
ed a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mol- 
davian dialect,  and  having  had  access 
to  the  most  learned  natives  and  the 
best  pobjic  documents*  He  estimates 
the  population  of  Moldavia  at  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  indi- 
-  viduals;  and  the  present  capitation 
tax  at  one  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  piastres. 

«?  Beitraege  zur  Gteschichte  West- 
phalens,  &c-'  "  Memoir  on  the 
Jlistory  of  Westphalia;  or  Essay  on 
the  History  of  the  County  of  Ben- 
tbeim,  by  Baet  de  Boegelescamp,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Minister ."  Inthecou»se 
of  this  history  we  learn  that  disas- 
trous as  the  continental  war  has  been 
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to  almost  every  petty  pfmce as  Wirtl 
as  superior  *oveveig&,  the  original 
dynasty  of  thfe  district  ha*  derived 
advantage  from  it.  It  appears  that 
|a  1562  the  county  of  Bentheim 
was  pledged  to  the  Boose  of  Han* 
over  for  a  considerable  stun  of  me* 
ney,  and  the  pledge  not  having  been 
redeemed,  it  haa  continued  in  the 
possession  of  die  Hanoverian  f*« 
vernmeHt  till  the  present  times.  Da 
the  last  irruption  of  the  French, 
however,  into  Germany  and  thdt 
serf  ore  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions. 
Count  de  Bentheim  fitanfurt  applied 
to  Buonaparte  for  a  restoration  of 
his  paternal  territories,  and  upon 
payment  of  the  balance  which  he 
asserted  to  be  due  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  he  was  remstated  in  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country. 

«  Beschieibung  der  hanapt  uh4 
residenx«tadtMunsehen,&c.M  "De* 
scription  of  the  Town  of  Munich, 
the  Capital  and  Residence  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  of  its  Neigh* 
bouraood;  with  a  History  of  the 
same «  by  L.  Anbuer,  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  is  not  yet  complete,  ano* 
ther,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  volume, 
may  be  necessary  to  perfect  die  plan* 
The  history  of  Munich  is  introduced 
as  a  prolegomenon,  and  contains  no- 
tices relative  to  its  geographical  situ*- 
ation,  and  the  nature  of  different 
soils  in  its  neighbourhood:  a  del 
scription  of  the  town  then  follow* 
in  the  first  section  of  the  work;  and 
an  account  of  its  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures in  the  second;  in  a  sub* 
sequent 
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sequent  flection  we  are  to  be  inform- 
ed concerning  its  ecclesiastical,  ci- 
viland  rxriKtary  constitution. 
*  •'  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  des 
Bauernkriegs."  "  Essay  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  the  Peasants  in 
Upper  Austria,  and  beyond  the  Eur: 
hy:  F,  Hurk."  This  was  an  obsti- 
nate insurrection  which  broke  out, 
in  consequence  of  misconduct  oa 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  government, 
In  the  beginning  of  lftlG,  and  con- 
tinued, with  alternating  success,  for 
nearly  a  twelvemonth.  The  history 
is  here  well  and  impartially  given, 
and  annexed  to  the  history  is  a  va- 
riety of  documents  several  of  which 
have  never  been  published  before. 

".Historischeu  versuch  iiber  die 
ilocnischen  Fiuanzcn."  "  Historic 
Essay  on  Roman  Finances ;  by 
D.  M.  Hegeswick,  professor  at 
Kiel,  Altona,.  Bvo.M  The  author  of 
this  essay  is  well  known  by  his  ex- 
cellent history  of  Charlemagne,  and 
is  in  reality  one  of  the  best  statistic 
vn  iters  on  the  continent.  The  pre- 
aent.  work  has  great  intrinsic  merit, 
and  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  treats 
of  a  subject  which  has  ouly  been 
incidentally  noticed  in  preceding 
publications.  The  history  of  Ro- 
man finances  is  hire  divided  into  four 
periods  j  of  these  the  hrst  is  from  its 
origin  to  the  year  of  the  city  349 ; 
the  second  to  the  end  of  the  great- 
civil,  wars  in  the  year  730:  the 
third  to  the  era  of  JJioclesian  about 
the  year  350of  the  christian  epoch ; 
the  fourth  to  the  fall  of  the  wes- 
tern empire  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  • 

We  shall  proceed  with  our  re- 
view of  the  German 'literature  ap- 
pertaining to  -.the  present  chapter; 
that  we  may.  not  have  to  return  to 
the.  same  quarter.  "  Vertraute 
Brrefe  iiber  die  innern  Verhlatnisse 
am  Pi-eussisehen  Hate  seit  dem  tode 
.Frederick  11.."   .."  Cpundemial.Let* 


ters  on  (he  domestic  Relations  of  (he 
Prussian  court  since  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.  8vo/'  k  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
the  German  press  that  we  are  rot 
informed  of'  the  place  in  which  this 
interesting  volume  was  publisher4., 
or  of  the  name  of  the  pdkfcho; 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  work 
demonstrates  that  the  author  feels 
deeply  far  the  recent  evils  that  have 
befellen  the  Prussian  monarchy— 
bemoans  the  misfortune*  of  his 
country  with  a  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
and  developes  with  an  eagle  eye, 
and  a  full  insight  into  the  interior 
of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  the  causes 
to  which  the-  late  catastrophe,  and 
the  issue  of  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  is  owing.  The  author 
promises  to  continue  his  rery  im- 
portant information  in  a  second  vo- 
lume and  we  are  impatient  tar  its 
appearance.  Where  will  he  now 
presume  to  print  it  ?  Gotteabunr, 
however,  and  London  are  still  open 
to  him— and  we  trust  will  ever  be. 
«  Was  bat  Europe  in  hofTen  und 
zu  furchten?"  "  What  has  Eu- 
rope to  hope  and  fear  ?  or  the  Poli- 
tical State  of  Europe  before  and  af- 
ter the  Peace  of  Presburgh  ?*'  Jt  i§ 
useful  to  learn  truth  eveu  from  an 
enemy.  The  author  of  this  volume 
has  a  clear  head  but  a  -dependant 
spirit  c  he  is  one  of  the  multitude 
who  are  disposed  to  lick  the  feet  of 
the  conqueror  and  to  boast  of  the 
glitter  of  the  fetters  that  enslave 
him.  He  sees  no  mischief  in  the 
yoke  that  at  present  bows  -down  the 
continent "  all  the  springs  of  nation- 
al prosperity,  says  he,  will  flow 
more  plentifully  than  before"  mh! 
ft  under  the  protection  of  France 
the  temple  of  Janus  will  now  fee 
shut  for  ever.1*  It  well  becomes  the 
man  who  could  write  this  fulsome 
panegyric  upon  Buonaparte,  to  as- 
sort a- few  pages  after  wards,  that  the 
reformation 
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'reformation  effected  by  Luther  wag 
the  mott  disastrous  political  event 
tfiat  ever  befel  Germany,  or  rather 
Europe  at  large— the  greatest  check 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
tfiftusion  of  truth  the  Avorid  has  ever 
encountered;  the  prime  promotion  of 
moral  and  religious  rndirTbrence,  and 
die  grand  stimulus  to  the  most  ener- 
▼atihg  luxury.  We  are  sorry  that 
Jill*  writer  should  have  advised  the 
'British  cabinet,  asthe  only  means  of 
mipponingtbe  iutinenceand  dignity 
of  the  nation,  to  do  that  which  has 
now  been  carried  into  effect  very 
folly  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter  •,  and 
that  is,  to  make  war  against  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  whether  neutral 
or  not,  excepting  Russia;  to  destroy 
all  commercial  intercourse ;  and  to 
aend  two  powerful  fleets  with  troops 
to  take  possession  of  the  Brazils  and 
of  South  America,  Timeo  Danaos 
et  donaferente$. 

(€  System  der  Politik  und  des 
HandeU  von  Europa,  Sec."  System 
of  the  Politics  and  commerce  of 
Europe ;  by  John  Joshua  Shutzman 
L.L.D.  of  the  University  of  Erlart- 
gen,  8vo.  Nuremberg."  At  a  time 
when  many  politicians  are  too  much 
disposed  to  accomodate  theiropin ions 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  and 
kence  to  maintain  that  commerce  is 
rather  a  source  of  impoverishment 
than  of  wealth  to  a  nation,  the  work 
before  ns,  written,  without  any  re- 
ference to  this  fashionable  but  tem- 
porary controversy,  is  well  worth 
perusing.  One  oi  the  chief  objects 
of  the  writer  is  to  prove  that  "  a  di- 
rect diminution  of  the  commercial 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  would 
J>tf  highly  injurious,  not  to  that 
country  only,  but  to  the  common 
welfare  of  Europe,  tor  the  advan- 
tage likely  to  accrue  to  other  na- 
tions from  such  an  effect,  would  be 
a  mere  delusion.  To  weaken  Eng- 
land, therefore,  a*    circumstances 


i)0W  are  is  to  -weaken  Europe.  Tb* 
industry  and  riches' of  that  country 
belong  to  att  others-  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  value  of  at  least  thirty 
millions,  which  England  fttrnishei 
annuaHy  to  the  commerce  of  th© 
world  are  a  great  and'important  ac* 
cession  to  the  general  property  of 
nations.1'  He  proceeds  to  state  thac 
while  it  i*  owing  to  the  immense 
amount  of  the  nationardetjt  of  Greaf 
Britain,  and  the  vast  disproportion  o£ 
even  the  present  revenues  of  Franc** 
to  her  expences,  that  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  empires  is  thus  tre- 
mendously protracted,  the  former  hV 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  interest' 
of  her  debt  is  obliged  to  engross  the> 
commerce  of  the  world,  without  re- 
laxing her  exertions  for  a  moment  * 
while  the  latter  is  equally  forced  tu 
look  for  ways  and  means  beyond  her 
own  territories  to  deftay  her  current 
expences,  and  hence  to  have  re- 
course to  exactions  and  impost*, 
upon  her  neighbours.  There  is,, 
we  verily  believe,  much  truth  in 
this  representation,  and  it  deserve* 
to  be  seriously  pondered. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  thia 
section  of  Germafn  literature,  w» 
shall  observe  that  amidst  the  biogra* 
phies  that  have  occurred  to  us,  M. 
J.  A.  Von  Halem  in  bringing  to  a 
close  his"  Leben  Peter  des  Grosser." 
«*  Life  of  Peter  the  Great"  of  which 
he  has  now  published  the  third  and 
last  volume,  has  performed  a  very 
acceptable  service  to  the  republic  of 
general  literature,  The  work  con- 
tains more  original  matter  and  au- 
thentic documents  than  any  we  have, 
seen  derated  to  this  truly  illustrious 
Character.  We  shall  observe  also 
that  professor  Garlitt  of  St.  Johtf* 
College,  Hamburgh,  has  written  rn 
the  same  language  a  very  interest- 
ing life  of  Aortitis  Palearius,  one  of 
the  restorers  of  letters  in  Italy  in  the 
middle:  of  the-  sixteenth  century/ 

author 
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author  ef  a,  beauty u)  I-itin  poem, 
"  or  the  imraortaUty  of  Uje  soul/' 
which  be  published  under  tbe  sane* 
tioe  of  cardinal  Bembo;  and  who 
afterward*  suffered  martyrdom  for 
having  spofca  favourably  of  Luther 
and  bU  tenets,  at  the  instance  of 
that  bigotted  Dominican,  Pius  the 
fifth.  We  shall  close  with  noticing 
tjkit  the  "  Nekrolog  der  Teuta- 
eheo*"  "  Necrology  of  tbe  Gej> 
man*  for  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Fred.  Schlicbtegroli,  4  vols.  8vo/* 
i*  upon  tbe  whole  a  spirited  and 
well  arranged  work;  full  of  charac- 
ters, but  often,  delineating  them  too. 
concisely. 

Tue  biographies  published,  in 
France  are*  also,  many  of  them  in-; 
teresting  and  instructive.  t  We 
may  enumerate  aa  the  chief  the 
••  Memoirs  of  Henry  de  Campion, 
Lord  of  Fecguerei,  of  Bpscferai, 
de  la  Lande,  and  of  Feuc,  &c.j" 
containing  facts  relative  to  a  part  of 
.the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
,  XIV.,  .drawn  from  original  docu- 
ments? and  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
dukes  of  Vendorue  and  Beaufort, 
vs  well  as  of  Cardinal  Mazarin;  and 
embracing  tJae  general  politics  ef  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
'.'  Essai  sur  la  vie  du  Grand 
Condc."  Essay  on  the.  life  of  the 
Great  Coode;  by  Louis  Joseph  de 
Bourbon  Cond6  his  fourth  descend- 
ant," which  we  have ai ready  noticed, 
with  applause  in  its  Engash  transla- 
tion. 

Of  the  territorial  <v  national  his- 
tories we  shall  commence  with  JVL 
CI.  Rulhiere's  Histovred©  TAnarchie 
de  Cologne,  &c "  «  History  of  the . 
Anarchy  of  Poland  and  of,  the  dis- 
ipemberrnent  of  that  republic*  To 
which  are  added  Anecdotes  relative  . 
to  the-  revolution  in  Russia  in  1^62, 
-4  vols.  8vo»"  The  anecdotes  here 
mentioned,  were  published  separate* 


vourable  a  reception  as  to  be  trans* 
lated  into  .our  c  wo.  tongue.  We 
noticed  the  version  at  tbe.  tk?o  of 
its  appearance,  and  made  various 
extracts  from  different  -part*,  of  rt. 
Tbe  preceding  pari  of  this  work  is 
worthy  of  the  same  author  i  it  ^.ela- 
borate, instructive,  and  curious, 
yet.  it  did  not  receive  M.  Rulhiere's 
finishing  hand :  unhappily  be  <feed 
before  he  bad  consummated  it. 

u  Histoire  du  Bas  Empire  depui* 
Constantin  jusqu$  la  prise  _de  Con- 
stantinople, &c."  "  History  of  the 
Lower  Empire  from  the  epoch  of 
Constantine  to  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  by  Jacques  Ca- 
sentin  Eoyon,  4  vols.  Svo,"  One  of 
the  £rst  historical  works  in  point  of 
classical  merit,  which  has  been  put 
forth  from  the  French  press  since 
the  historical  novels  of  Anacharsii. 
The  period  delineated  is  highly  im- 
portant, and  full  of  incident  5  and 
from  the  beginning  to  tbe  end  tfee 
authors  manner  is  dignified  and  un- 
affected. .  He  appears  to  state  {acts 
faithfully,  but  like  tbe  real;  of  his 
countrymen  too  generally  omits  to 
nuote  his  authorities,  which  renders 
the  authority  of  the  work  too  little  to 
be  depended  upon.  We  nevertheless 
hope  to  meet  with  this  history  in  the 
language  of  our  own  country. 

."  HUtoire  Critique,  &c."   "Cri- 
tical History  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic;  by  P.  C.  Leyesque,  member  of 
the  Institute,  &c,  3  vols.  Svo."  We  . 
have  a  good  opinion  of  M.  Lew*- 
ques  classical  taste 'and  talents j. bat 
in  the  work  before  us,  lie  appears 
to  have   perverted    them    to  the 
political  purposes  of  his  dav.     As- 
long  as  France   preserved  a  sha- 
dow of  liberty,  .she  was  fond  of 
boasting  of  fcer  resemblance  Jo  an* 
cient  Rome*  but  now  lhat  the  Jest 
shadow   has   fled   away»-.tfci%:  *e- 
se^blaace,  niust  .be.&rgoUeo^aad 
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Ac  virtues  flftd  freedom  .ot  Rome, 
are  no  longer  subjects  of  national 
panegyric.  Under  this  impression 
the  present  work  has  been  composed 
which  as  its  secondary  title  expressly 
informs  us,  "  proposes  to  eradicate 
inveterate  prejudices  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  first  epochs  of 
Home-,  and  to  scrutinise  the  mora- 
lity of  the  Romans,  their  virtue*, 
their  external  policy,  their  consti- 
tntion,  and  the  character  of  their 
most  celebrated  men." 

"  Les  Hmdte,  &c.ft  "  The  Hrn- 
dus  ;  or  a  description  of  their  man* 
ners,  customs,  ceremonies,  design- 
ed from  nature  in  Bengal,  and  re* 
presented' on  252  plates,  engraved 
with  aqua-fortis,  and  finished  by  T. 
Balthazar  Saloyns,  No  1 ,  imperial 
folio,  price  2l.  2$:*  We  notice  this 
work  chiefly  on  account  of  its  mag- 
nificence ;  there  is  nothing  original 
or  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  literal 
description. 

"  Tablem  Stattstiqoe  de  laHol- 
lande  en  1804,  &c."  "  Statistic 
Surrey  of  Holland  in  1804;  trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  of  M.  R.  Me* 
teietkamp."  This  is  one  of  the  best 
statistic  accounts  of  the  country  it 
describes  we  remember  to  have  met 
with.  The  original  writer  laments 
the  decline  of  his  country  in  marm-j 
factures  and  commerce  in  very  feel- 
ing terms,  and  proposes  some  regu- 
lations for  its  resuscitation  :  but  as 
he  wrote  antecedently  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy,  these  re- 
gulations scarcely,  apply  to  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  country. 

"  Appergus  *  sur  la  Biscaye,  les 
Asturies,  la  Gall  ice  "  "  Sketches  of 
Biscay,  the  Asturias,  and  Gallicia : 
by  M.  Louis  de  Marsillac.  The  au- 
thor is  well  acquainted  with  the 
bold  scenery  of  the  countries  he  de* 
scribes,  and  the  native  Valour  a* 
Wett  as  national  history  of  Its  inha- 
bitants.   He  writes  with, eleganoe 


arid  animation :  an*ind«c^ru*pef^ 
petually  to  lament  that  such  a*  peo- 
ple should  be  doomed  to  partake  of 
the  yoke,  which*  the  French,  Ita- 
lians and  Germans  hfrvesorntic^r 
better  deserved,  and  whteto  <toe»  net- 
seem  to  Irritate  them  as  it  certainty 
will  do  the  courageous  mountaineers 
before  us.     ' 

'VMemeires  sur  les  Canipagne* 
des  Pays-Baa,  kcP9  **  Memoirs  or* 
the  Campaigns  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  1745,  1746 *  and  1747 :  by 
A.  G.  L.  Heeren,  Historic  professor 
at  Gothingen.1-'  These  campaigns 
are  well  described,  but  after  the 
more  busy  and  important  campaign* 
of  later  periods  thfey  want  interest. 
The  battle  of  "Fontenoy  appears  to 
have  been  lost  eti  the  part  of  the 
allies  from  deficient  resolution,  or 
rather  want  of  firmness  in  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  was  commander 
in  chief,  and  a  disagreement  among 
the  other  generals.  Had  the  prince 
of  Waldech's  advice  been  taken,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  recover- 
ed, even  after  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat. 

**  Du  Commerce  Francais  dans 
Tetat  actuel  de  V Europe/'  On  the 
Commerce  of  France  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe,  by  J.  B.  Du- 
bois, 8vo.M  This  volume  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing a  Levant,  and  coasting  trade, 
up  the  Mediterranean.  The  scheme 
is  now  impracticable  from  the  nu- 
merous British  fleets  which  scour 
that  sea. 

'*  Memoire  contenant  le  projet 
de  r&ablissement,  &c."  *' Memoir 
on  the  practicability  of  establishing 
a  maritime  commerce  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  by  M.  Docrest."  This* 
is  a  more  Utopian  project  than  the 
last.  Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as 
to  pretend  to  open  new  commercial 
depots,  under  circumstances  that  pre- 
ve&tauetteaiion*  being  able  to  make 
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tise  of  those  that  actually  exist,  and 
watch  are  of  infinitely  more  come- 
cpence  to  it. 

From  a  survey  of  the  literature  of 
Bns*ia,  w*  find  ourselves  called  to 
Dot  ice,  as  entitled  to  a»  attention 
lwy«>nd  the  limits  of  the  Russian 
empire,  -the  two  following  works 
*'  lstoricheskoe  isobraclienje  Grusii 
mo  pnlkitehofsfcotn,  zerkowucm'  i 
wcbeluKun  eta  sustuianite/-'  •'  Pk> 
lure  of  Georgia,  historical,  political, 
ecclesiastical  and  literary:  by  Eu- 
geoifte,  Archimandrite  of  Use  conr 
lent  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky." 
Ho  country  in  the  world  deserves 
moft»  to  be  developed  than  Georgia  : 
•Is  romautic  surface,  the  literature 
it  once  encouraged  and  boasted 
a  language  scarcely  known  to  thf* 
auntAiodiirig  nations,  the  political 
changes-  of  wiiicl)  its  history  are  so 
lull,  all  and  eqwrily  tend  to  render 
it  art  object  of  general  attraction. 
But  to  the  Russian  government  a 
g#od  and  particular  account  of  it  in 
at)  these  respects  must  be  a  treasure 
of  peculiar  value*  anil  such  a  trea- 
sure is  f-ontnined  in  the  work  before 
jk.  •'  Fmcr^e  Kermuikungen  auf 
rii*»n  Reise  vou  St.  Petersburg  liber 
3Joskwa,  Grodno,  Warscobau,  &c/? 
?*  Ouuory  Observations  during  a 
jonniey  from  St.  Petersburg,  by  tbe 
way  of  Moscow,  Grodno,  Warsaw 
and  Breslaw  to  Germany  :  hy  G. 
Jk-iubeck,  2  vol*.  8vo."  We  here 
meet  with  an  able  and  finished  pic- 
ture of  the  inhabitant*  of  llubsia, 
their  manners,  institutions  and  ci- 
vilization. The  title  is  modest  and 
unassuming;  but  A  more  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  work  ha*  not 
lately  fallen  within  our  range. 

'the  Danish  press  has  given  .us  a 
valuable  memorial  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Hedin  of  Copenhagen.  "  On 
the  means  of  providing  i or  the  main- 
tenance of  armies,"  in  which  the 
author  proposes^ among  otjiej:  things 
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to  take  bakes  of  flour  and  powdtrrj 
bones,  sixteen  parte  of  tbe  latter  be* 
mg  mixed  with  one  of  the  former. 
Tbt  bread  hence  prodnced  he  af- 
firms to  be  light  on  the  stomach, 
and  capable  by  boiling  of  reiki;.:; 
a  good  soup  in  a  very  short  time. 
Teu  pounds  of  this  bread,  in  the 
form  of  soup,  will  maintain  a  man, 
according  to  tbe  author's  calcula- 
tion, five  and  twenty  days.  M. 
Schutz,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Kiel,  under  the  title  of  *'  Philip  Ac* 
gust,  &c."  "  Philip  Augustus  king 
of  France,  and  Ingelborg,  princes* 
of  Denmark,"  has  written  a  highly 
interesting  historic  essay,  so  repleie 
with  sudden  transitions,  with  ime 
.and. disgust,  as  to  require  but  httie 
variation  from  real  facts,  or  merely 
a  little  additional  colouring  to  be 
worked  up  into  a  popular  and  im- 
pressive novel. 

In  Italy  we  perceive,  that  under 
the  title  of  "  11  Jtfappamondo  di  rra 
Matiro  VenezianaCamadolese  illus- 
trate, *c."  "  Map  of  the  World 
hy  father  Manse,  a  Venetian  Gama- 
dule,  explained  by  Pignoft  Plarido 
Zurla,  a  monk  of  the  same  order." 
The  author  of  this  publication  h» 
been  engaged  in  an  elaborate  and 
useful  undertaking.  Father  Manm 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  reputed 
one  of  the  best  geographers  of  bU 
age  and  country;  in  an  age  when 
geography  was  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  sciences  pursued,  and  j 
Gauntry  in  which  it  was  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection. 

In  returning  home  by  the  way  of 
Holland,  we  cannot  consent  to  over- 
look a  publication  entitled  "  firk- 
nopt  Dag^ Journal  uarr  eenuerbl  if 
van  agt  weeken  in  bet  Keiderryk 
van  Marocco,  en  landreize  naar 
Mecquioez,  door  H.  Hariagiaan, 
Hague/'  "  Abridged  Joarnal  of  a 
Residence  of  eight  weeks  i»'ta* 
1  Empire 
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Empire  of  Morocco,  and  of  a  joue* 
nej  to  .Mecquinez,  by  H-  Haring- 
man."  Few  descriptions  of  tl*e 
manner*  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, of  the  government,  natural 
history,  and  geography  of  the  couu- 


try,  beve  equalled  tkeraCcount  com 
rounicated  in  this  journal,  which  dis- 
covers indefatigable  attention  to#uf*» 
rounding  objects,  combined   with 
much  general  science. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

LITERATURE  an*  POLITE  ARTS. 

Being  a  brief  View  of  the  chief  Productions  of  France,   Germany,  Sweden, 
Mussia,  Hungary,  and  Italy. 


H^FOTHING  can  be  a  stronger 
J^l  proof  of  the  decay  of  litera- 
ture on  the  continent  than  the  de- 
ficiency of  books  which  were  brought 
to  market  at  the  Leipsic  fair  for  the 
current  yedr.  Fire  or  six  thousand 
volumes  is  in  general  a  very  mo- 
derate calculation ;  in  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  whole,  in- 
cluding editions  of  the  classics  and 
other  Latin  books,  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty -two  arti- 
cles, of  which  many  were  merely 
new  editions  or  republications  of 
standard  national  productions.  It 
bespeaks  also  the  levity,  or  rather  the 
dissipation  of  the  day,  that  of  these  a 
hundred  and  twenry-six,  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  the  aggregate,  were 
novels  and  plays.  Upon  the  whole 
it  proved  the  worst  literary  fair  that 
was  ever  experienced;  and  in  proof 
of  this  observation  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  Frankfort, 
which  usually  supplies  ten  or  twelve 
booksellers,  on  the  present  occasion 
jent  only  one. 

In  respect  to  the  literary  and  sci- 
entific academies  and  societies  of  the 
continent,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  has 
published  its  fifteenth  volume,  and, 
as  U4ual,  in  Latin  ;  we  cannot  enter 
into  die  1  espective  articles,  but  there 
are  many  of  merit  sufficient  to  main- 


tain the  credit  of  this  learned  insti- 
tute. Amidst  the  literary  paper* 
we  hove  been  best  pleased  with 
that  of  Professor  Tychsen,  on  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  coins  of 
the  Arabians ;  and  that  of  Professor 
Heyac,  on  the  inscription  in  three 
different  languages,  engraven  en  the 
stone  lately  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  decohering  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  by  M.  Akerbladt  seems, 
by  this  paper,  to  be  rather  con* 
firmed  than  rendered  questionable. 

The  "  Journal  des  Physique,  de 
la  Chimie  et  de  l'Histoire  Natir- 
relle,"  published  at  Paris,  contains 
a  variety  of  curious  articles  >  among 
which  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning 
M.  dn  Petit  Thour'a  "  Essay  on  the 
Organization  of  Plants,  considered 
as  the  result  of  the  annual  course  of 
vegetation  :"  M.  Lalande's  paper 
"  On  the  fixed  Stars  j"  and  M.  bu- 
pre's  "  Observations  on  the  Zo- 
diac of  Dendera."  We  perceive, 
also,  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Stockholm  has  commenced  a 
monthly  repository  of  **  Economical 
Annals  ;"  many  of  the  papers  in 
the  first  a*nd  second  number  of 
which,  and  especially  those  on  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  the 
bleaching  of  linen  in  Holland,  are 
entitled  to  no  small  degree  of  praise. 

An 
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An  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
History  has  been  established  at  Na. 
tdei  under  the  present  dynasty, 
vnieh  wa$  opened  March  17  last, 
the  sovereign  himself  attending  011 
ihe  occasion,  and  delivering  an  in- 
troductory discourse.  M,  francesco 
Panicle  was  appointed  perpetual 
secretary. 

tyme  attempts  bare  been  made 
•o  revive  jhe  literary  society  of 
Schintznae  m  Switzerland,  which 
h'M  long  been  in  abeyance  from  ihe 
misfortunes  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  It  has  now  assumed  the  name 
of  the  M  Helvetic  Society,'*  and  we 
wish  tt  every  success. 

"  Dictionnaire  desOovrages  Ano- 
symes  'tt  Pseudonymes/*  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Books  published  anony- 
roou&Iy*  or  with  fictitious  names, 
Ire. ;  by  A.  Z.  Barbier,  2  vols.  Svo." 
Tu  those  who  are  of  a  very  prying 
Preposition  this  work  will  be  found 
entertaining;  it  contains  upwards 
of  nine  thousand  articles,  alphabe- 
tically arranged,  with  the  real  names 
•f  the  authors  of  the  publications 
thus  noticed. 

"  Explication  de  la  Fable,  &c.rt 
*  Explanation  of  Mythology  by  His- 
tory and  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics, 
the  real  source  of  Mythology  :  by 
J.  B.  Linnois.  3  vols.  12nW  This 
h  a  iibcful  publication  for  young 
J>erfcons  ;  the  author  appears  to 
have  consulted  many  original  au-  / 
thorUiea  very  successfully ;  but  he 
Lw  at  the  same  time  made  rather. 
too  iVeu  with  the  lnbours  of  the 
Abbe  Ennuier  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, ai;d  without  sufficient  acfcnow- 
icdputT.t.    . 

14  Lcttu  surnnscrijHionGjccquei 
&e."  ••  letter  oii  the  Greek  in- 
ec?  ijstion  at.' t lie  Temple  of  Dt'iidera, 
aav.ria.rd  lo  M.  Fougicr,  Prefect  of 
tin*  cVjiarlnient  of  tlie  J  .-ere  ;  by  J. 
J.  t':!;,tfr  pi'liwMi  Figenc,  Secretary  to 
tht,  ^c.,  ia\   td  ^c^ndc*  and  Aits  at 


GenoNe.*  The  iftscriptJou  hers 
referred  to  Is  engraven  upon  tht 
lintels  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  wall  of  clrcumvaJlation  to  the 
south  of  the  great  temple  of  Den* 
dera.  Denon  took  a  copy  of  fr>  and 
introduced  it  into  his  travels  both  in 
its  imperfect  state,  and  with  the 
chasms  filled  up  by  the  hte  M. 
Parquoy.  The  object  of  this  letter 
is  to  prove,  that  the  supplies  offer- 
ed by  M.  Parquois  will  not  coincide 
with  historic  facts,  and  to  present 
another  ruode  of  restoration  and 
reading,  as  follows: 

*  HXt&etpov  A(6«9*ixii»  frCku*  hns,  £ 
vfo*6eif  vum  rtu  V9to  tm  A>u»rcv  «vM^uas 
**f  ZdwdnAXifmipoo  iWifeioo,  *  A.  Ko^»*. 

"  The  Ten  Books  of  Heliodorui 
upon  the  Beauties  of  the  Grecian 
Classics,  &c.  &c."  This  work  is 
almost  single  in  classical  literature : 
the  editor,  as  indeed  the  title  ex- 
presses, is  Dr.  Coray— himself  a 
native  Greek,  educated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  modern  Greeks,  but 
from  a  far  closer  attention,  to  the 
literature  of  ancient  Greece  than  we 
should  have  expected,  reputed  lo  be 
the  first  classical  Greek  on  the  Con* 
tinent.  The  object  of  this  work  h 
to  give  his  countrymen  a  taste  for 
pure  and  ancient  Greek*  so  that  it 
may  be  gradually  re-introduced  a- 
mong  them  upon  the  ruin  of  the,  vul- 
gar jargon.  In  a  critical  view  he  has 
discovered  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  .  Heliodorus :  he  has  weighed 
well  the  different  editions  Chat  have 
appeared,  and  few  scholiasts  will 
bo  deposed  to  find  fault  with  his 
judgment..  The  work  is  introduced 
by  a  preface  in  modern  Greek,  and 
the  commentary  is  continued  in  the 
ancient  tongue. 

"  Yoya8e  sur  la  Scene  des  $£x 
demlers  tivres  de  TEneide,  Ac* 
''  Travels  to  the  Scene  of  the  Sri 
last  Books  of  the  Eafiid,  ty  jvb** 
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art  added,  Ofc^enationsc^tBod^ro 
Latium  }  by  Charles  Victor  de  Bon- 
etetten."  This  may  be  regarded  as 
a  useful  companion  .to  Mr..  Gell's 
Voyage  to  the  Troad,  and  verifi- 
cation of  the  Homeric,  geography. 
Those  who  in  happier  times  may 
travel  to  the  classic  spot  alluded  to, 
should  travel  with  this  volume  io 
their  hands,  which  they  will  find  an 
/admirable  key  to  much-  that  will 
otherwise  be  questionable  and  un- 
certain- It  concludes  with  an  ex* 
animation  of  the  soil  of  Carapagna, 
which  is  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  ingenious  geological  conjectures 
on  the  origin  of  the  interior  country 
by  volcanoes,  and  of  that  lying  far* 
ther  towards  the  sea  by  alluvions  of 
the  Tiber. 

"  Le  Mot  et  la  Chose,  &c." 
*'  Words  and  Things  explained  by 
derivations  from  the  Latin;  by  Al- 
mani  de  Br£han,  formerly  Colonel 
of  Dragoons.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris." 
If  M.  de  Br£han  be  no  better  a  sol- 
dier than  an  etymologist,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  is  no  longer  a  co- 
lonel of  dragoons.  There  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  most  of  the  derivations 
here  offered,  that  would  amount  to 
exquisite  humour  if  we  did  not 
know  that  the  author  was  in  earnest : 
as  it  ia,  however,  they  have  often  ex-* 
cited  laughter.  Devoir  we  are  told 
is  the  opposite  to  avoir ;  "  hence 
it  results,"  says  M,  de  fi.  "  that  the 
devoir  is  always  the  not  doing  what 
should  be  done  j  or  if  you  prefer  it, 
a  void  to  be  filled.  Calamitt,  we  are 
told,  flows  from  the  word  col  in 
Celtic,  which  means  Ml,  whence  the 
word  mlamU4e  signifies  misfortunes 
and  disasters  which  fell  on  us  like 
hailS  This  writer  seems  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  realize  what 
Swift  took  some  pains  to  burlesque. 

"  Chrestomathii  Arabe,  ou  Ex- 
traits  de  divers  ocrivaiAs  Arabes,&c." 
'*  Ante  Chmtomatfry,  or  Extracts 


from  various  Arabic  Writers,  both 
prpse  and  verse x  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  appropriated  to  living  orien- 
tal tongues  -,  by.  A,  J.  Sil ventre  de 
Sacy.  3  vols.  8vo."  We  ace  glad 
to  find  io  a  city  where  so  snudt 
flourishes  that  ought  not  to  flourish 
a  sedulous  attention  paid  to  a  point 
of  so  much  literary  loniequeaocw 
•as  the  study  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  especially  by  a  mantes* 
so  perfectly  competent  to  instruct 
in  this  pursuit  as  M.  de  Sacy.  The 
first  of  the  three  volumes  before  m 
gives  the  Arabic  text,  of  the  various 
passages  and  pieces  selected;  and 
the  two  last,  translations  of  the  Ar- 
abic into  French.  We  cannot  notice 
the  different  article*,  but  must  ob- 
serve, in  general,  that  they  are  fir 
the  most  part  well  selected,  and  of 
considerable  importance  in  a  politi- 
cal line,  or  of  high  curiosity  aid  en- 
tertainment in  a  literary  view. 

"  Petrarque  a  Vaucluse,  8vo.'f- 
"  Petrarc  at  Vaucluse/1  An  eie- 
gaut  and  classical  memoir  of  a  great 
part  of  the  life  of  this  admirable  - 
scholar  and  exquisite  poet :  con- 
taining many  anecdotes  that  are 
overlooked  by  TiraboschL,  a*d  ether, 
writers  of  his  history. 

"  LeCtresChoisies,  ice."  "  Select 
Letters  ofVoiture,  Balxnc,  Mon- 
trevil,  Pelisson  and  Boursalt.  2  vols. 
-8vp/'  These  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  best  epistolary  writers 
of  a  nation  that  has  with  reason 
boasted  of  its  peculiar  powers  in  this 
line.  We  have  within  a  little  mora 
than  the  last  half  century  had  soma 
admirable,  rivals  in  our  own  country, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Pope,  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  and 
still  more  lately,  and  far  above  the 
reat,  Mr.  Cowper ;*— if  we  proceed 
beyond  this  period,  we  may  mention 
the  names  of  Milton,  Lady  Hussdi, 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson ;  but  af- 
ter all,,  we  are  ifinid  we  moat  toll 
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yield  the  palm  to  die  examples  now 
before  us>  which,  tf  duly  selected, 
would  made  sn  admirable  school-' 
book  for  oar  female  seminaries. 

"  Le  Genie  de  T  Amour,  &c." 
"  The  Gcntro  of  Love ;  or  a  Dis- 
sertation on  Profane  and  Religious 
I-xwe,  and  its  influence  on  the  Sci- 
wioes  and  Arts  :  by  M.  C.  de  Mi- 
romenii,  8vo."  Every  thing  that  is 
pathetic,  sublime/  sentimental,  pa- 
triotic, mysterious;  enthusiastic,  su- 
perstitious, devotionai-^allis  lovk, 
as  described  hi  the  book  before  us. 
All  the  rites  of  PJutus,  Ceres,  and 
Bacchus  •  .as  weJl  as  of  Mars  and 
Venus— the  Asiatic  system  of  the  de 
la  Lama— -the  leaves  of  the  gospel 
— tLe  principles  and  genius  6t'  the 
Catholic  church — all  arelo\e,  all 
founded  upon  lave  in  the  estimation 
of  this  writer;  10  too  is  his  Attach- 
ment to  his  *'  spouse  his  cherished 
companion  /"  If,  as  the  consum- 
mation of  my  calamities  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  lose  thee;  if  Hyacimbe' 
should  be  condemned  to  survive 
iter  mother,  my  Antoinette ;  fune- 
ral hymns,  melancholy  ditties,  and 
the -dolorous  accents  of  mournful 
loveshodd  fill  my  sombre  pages." 
We  cannot  follow  up  the  whole 
storm  and  tempest  of  agony  in 
which  he  declares  he  would  indulge  j 
but  can  only  observe,  that  after 
having  in  this  manner  drunk  his  full 
of  misery,  "  thy  pale  visage/'  con- 
tinues he,  "  thy  livid  frame  shall 
appal  me;  and  benumb  and  deprive 
roe  of  my  limbs.  The  darkness  of 
thy  eyes,  for  ever  closed,  shall  invade 
and  shot  up  mine.  But  before  I 
breathe  my  last  I  will  engrave  on 
the  cold  stone  that  is  to  cover  our 
last  asylum,  "  this  tomb  of  the  wife 
is  the  tomb  of  the  husband  :  for  an 
instant  death  separated  them,  but 
he  has  now  united  them  for  ever ;" 
and  I  shall  lay  me  down  by  thee, 
never  more  to  quit  thee,"    To  a 


writer  so  inflated  tte  dan  c^Jrysar, 
ill  ike  language  of  our  own  poet, 
••take  pbysie,  Pomp!  take  physic/* 

Amidst  the French  poetry  of  the 
year  we^percei  ve  *4tfc  pleasure  a  new 
and  more  complete  edition  of  Ra- 
cine's works  to  extend,  when  finish- 
ed, to  seven  volumes  octavo,  of 
which  five  are  already  •  published. 
It  is  accompanied  with  La  Harpe's 
commentary,  and  tf  ill  include  seve- 
ral pieces  never  before  published, 
or  not  much  known.  There  is  little 
else  that  is  worth  noticing.  '*'  La  ))e- 
scente  d*Odin**  of  Bartholine,  how- 
ever has  merit  in  various  parts,  and 
we  would  readily  quote  from  it  if 
we  had  s pace.  Amidst  the  norels 
of  the  year,  we  have  to  ment'cn 
Mad>  de  S  tad's  Coriiuia,  which  vfe 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
as  being  translated  into  our  own 
tongue ;  and  die  **  Monbars  YE\- 
teru)inateur  of  M.  Picquenard." 
tc  Monbais  the  Exterminator  ;  or 
the  last  chief  of  the  Buccaneers ; 
a  Tale  of  the  New  World,  3  vols. 
12mo. ;"  presenting  us  With  an  ela- 
borate but  flattering  account  of  the 
Buccaneers,  and  interweaving,  with 
their  real  history,  a  very  interesting 
fictitious  story,  abounding  in  extra- 
ordinary domestic  incidents  and  love 
adventures.  We  shall  probably  be 
called^  in  a  short  time,  to  a  re-exa- 
mination of  it  in  an  English  dress. 

We  cross  the  Rhine :  and  per- 
ceive that  under  the  title  of  *%  De 
Sacerdotio  Comanensi  otnnkiotrw 
de  Religionum  cis  et  trans  Taurom 
Consensione,*'  M.  Heyne  has  pub- 
lished a  very  learned  and  elaborate ' ' 
oration,  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Goftfcngen, 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Comanians, 
and  the  two  distinct  temples  that 
bore  the  name  of  Coroana,'and  dis- 
played the  same  rites,  the  one  in 
Cappadocia,  the  other  in  Pontus. 
This  subject  U  made  the  gn*m* 
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*W>r**t>£  -an .  enquiry .  into  tfee  *  tfif* 
fereut  religions. of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  a  regular '  classification 
of  them  according  totheif  respective 
features,  M*  Hermann  M  Letpstc 
has  published  a.  new  and  admirably 
r-oliated  edition  of  the  Orpbica, 
largely  enriched  with  the  labours  of 
Bentlev,  Tyrwhitt,-  Hamburger, 
Kschenbach,  Valknceur,  and  Rutin* 
kenius,  as  well  as  with  many  original 
criticisms  of  the  editor  s  own.  Tyr- 
whitt's  commentary  to  the  Lithica  is 
given  without  curtailment,  to  which, 
with  Kuhnkenius,  M.  Hermann  as* 
signs  the  age  of  Domitian,  believing 
the  hymns  to  be  the  most  ancient 
poems  of  the  collection.  Of  the 
aera  of  die  Argonautics  he  expresses 
himself  doubtful.  M.  Weiasche, 
ofLeipsic,  has  also  displayed  much 
classical  erudition  in  an  edition  of 
Xenophon  :  he  has  been  peculiarly 
successful  in  rectifying  various  ob* 
scure  or  disputed  passages,  and  lias 
tastefully  interwoven  many  of  the 
.  criticisms  and  elucidations  of  Schnei- 
der with  those  of  Zeune.  From  the 
I^eipsic  press,  likewise,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  very  excellent  new  edition 
of  Suetonius.  The  present  editor,  it 
is  sufficient  to  notice,  is  M.  Wolfe, 
who,  to  all  the  criticisms  of  Ernes- 
f  i*s  admirable  anterior  edition,  which 
is  now  entirely  out  of  print,  and  of 
which  the  present  may  be  regarded 
*t  a  republication,  has  added  some 
important  and  highly  illustrative 
matter  of  his  own. 

In  Sweden  we  perceive  that  M. 
Aurivilius  is  publishing,  at  the  Up- 
tal  press,  a  collection  of  "  Correc- 
rections  and  Supplements  to  the 
Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the 
first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements." 
This  is  a  useful  undertaking ;  the 
Greek  Commentary  has  never  been 
printed  in  the  original  language  but 
once,  and  that  at  the  eng.of  Euclid's 
eleratnU  in  the  folio- edition  of  Si- 


mon Gfynatus,  Basil  15i$z  rite 
tent  is  well  known  to  be  exttranelf 
defective,  and  fiaroct  of  Venmn? 
endeavoured^  correct  U  about  35SS 
from  MSS.  discovered  at  Bologna 
and  in  the  island  iof  C«*e.  Atom 
this  time  be  ako  produced  a  L*t»t 
Version,  which,  with  little  varia- 
tion, was  rendered  into  our  ewnr 
tongue  by  M.  T.  Taylor,  in  twa 
quarto  volumes  in  17 Btt.  Tlie  cor- 
rect i  oik  now  offered  are  ii*  the 
most  part  from  a  Greek  co\yf  of  tins 
Basil  edition,  enriched  with  a  con- 
siderable multitude  of*  critical  anno- 
tations in  the  ruargm,  by  Ci«vr»l 
Dasypodius  of  Strasbur^,  aud  whicSt 
has  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hand* 
of  M .  A  u ri v  i  1  iu s.  The  iiumher  4*- 
tore  us  (for  the  work  is  putiishieg 
in  fascicles)  contains  correct  ions  ani 
editions  to  tlie  first  twenty  pa^es; 
5  he  rest  will  follow  i«  order.  1'1» 
tame  writer  is  also  engaged  m  smo- 
ther Latin  publication*  which  he 
entitles  "  Notitias  Codtcum,  &c/° 
"  Notices  on  the  Greejc  and  Latin 
MSS.  nqpFtorary  at  the  Academy 
at  Upsal."  •  This  is  likewise  pub- 
lished in  numbers}  and  the  first, 
which  is  the  only  number  that  lias 
reached  us,  contains  fourteen  pages 
of  Greek  and  eight  of  Latin  MSS. 
the  s-.ze  of  the  page4to..  This  li- 
brary is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  valuable  of  any  in 
Christendom,  and  especially  in  ori- 
ental works,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ;  and  we  trust,  on  this  account, 
that  M.  Aurivilius  will  not  confine 
his  labours  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  but  extend  them  to  the  He- 
brew;  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish.  M.  Engzell  lias  pub- 
lished in  Swedish  an  heroic  poem  of 
considerable  mesfc,  entitled,  "  Tho 
Dalecarlians ;"  and  Baron  Hermelia 
a  very  admirable  Map  of  the  districts 
of  Gothenburg  and  Bohus. 
A  good  and  critical  Grammar  of 
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the  iiussian  Language  has  also  bren 
published  at  Upsal,  in  the  Swedish 
tongue,  by  M.  Groniog ;  an  u  Ac- 
curate  Catalogue  and  Account  (Ac* 
curata  Codicum  Gracorum  MSS. 
&c.)  of  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
Ivfoscovian  Libraries  off  the  most 
holy  Synod  ;  puffii|he3  with  the 
permission  and  unde*4he  protection 
of  Alexander  J.  Emperor  and  Auto* 
cnrtof  all  the  Russia*,  has  appeared 
at  Letpsic,  from  the  pen  and  labours 
of  M.  de  Matthaei.  It  extends  to  two 
volumes,  &vo.  and  contains  an  al- 
phabetical index,  which  adds  much 
to  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  literature  of  Hungary  has 
fiirnished  us  in  Latin  with  a  "  Syn- 
tagma historicorum  de  Sigillis  Re- 
gom,  &c."  "  An  historic  Collec- 
tion of  the  Seals  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Hungary,  together  witfj; 
other  seals  r  by  George  Prayy*  This* 
is  a  posthumous  work,  but  will  be 
found  of  high  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary. Upon  the  death  of  M.  Pray 
his  MS.  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  arch-duke  latsfMa^Jphl  pre- 
sented it  to  M.  Paintner  with  leave 
to  publish.  M.  Rammer  has  made 
tse  of  this  permission,  and  to  the 
original  work  has  added  an  account 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  au- 
thor, and  several  other  articles. 
The  work  is  adorned  with  sixteen 
excellent  copper-plates. 

From  the  languid  pen  of  Italian 
Iterator*  we  have  only  to  notice  the 


following,  as  entitled  to  Cutanea 
"  Dae  enttchi  Monument!  di  Ar* 
chitettura  Messkaaa,  &c"  "  Two 
ancient  Monuments  of  Mexicjn  Ar- 
chitecture, illustrated  by  D.  P. 
Marquez,  8vo.  with  four  plates :" 
designed  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
civilization  at  which  the  Mexicans 
had  arrived  before  the  landing  of  the 
Kuropeani.  "  Numisrnnta  Cs- 
puana"— -and  upon,  the  second  title- 
page, ,c  Monete  anticha  de  Cipci 
con  alcnne  brievi  Qsservazicni.' 
This  work  on  the  Coin*  of  Capua  \i 
the  production  of  M-  Fraecescj 
Daniele  of  Naples,  who  has  made  * 
larger  collection  of  Capuan  coins 
than  any  other  individuaL  They 
appear  to  have  been  ansfonnl  v  of 
bronze,  executed  in  a  neat  style  >y 
and  the  engravings  made  from  uVra 
for  the  present  work  do  considerable 
credit  to  the.  artist.  They  are,  of 
course,  employed  to  explain  the  his- 
tory of  this  celebrated  <ity.  "  De. 
vonzione  delle  Medaglie  delHusei 
Knobekdorffiano,  &c."  M.  Kxri- 
elsdorf  was  of  late  the  Prussian  am* 
bassador  at  Constantinople  :  doting 
his  residence  at  which  city,  he  col- 
lected a  variety  of  very  vafcabfe 
coins  relative  to-  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus,  Thrace  and  Macedco.  M. 
Sestiui  bavin  *  obtained  leave  to  copy 
and  describe  the  more  valuable,  has 
published  this  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject* 
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